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ADVERTISEMENT-VOLUME  IX. 


In  bringing  to  a  cloae  the  Ninth  Volume  of  Harper's  New  Monthly  Maoa. 
ziNB,  the  Publishers  gladly  renew  their  acknowledgments  to  the  Press  and  the 
Public  for  the  continued  and  increasing  favor  which  has  rewarded  their  exertions. 

Although  the  Publishers  have  been  obliged  to  devote  no  small  portion  of  their 
attention  to  the  re-establishment  of  other  departments  of  their  business,  they  are 
confident  that  the  Volume  now  completed  will  show  that  the  interests  of  the  Mag- 
azine have  not  been  neglected.  The  Illustrations  exceed,  both  in  number  and 
expense,  those  furnished  in  any  previous  Volume,  while  the  literary  matter  has 
been  selected  from  a  field  continually  widening.  The  mechanical  execution  has 
been  less  immediately  under  their  personal  supervision  than  heretofore,  yet  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Magazine  has  not  materially  suffered.  The  Publishers 
are  happy  to  announce  that  the  manufacturing  portion  of  their  establishment  has 
now  been  reconstructed  on  a  scale  of  much  greater  amplitude  and  completeness 
than  before  ;  and  they  are  confident  that  the  succeeding  Volumes  of  the  Magazine 
will  be  produced  in  a  more  attractive  form  than  any  that  have  appeared. 

The  Publishers  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  no  change  is  demanded 
in  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  Magazine  has  been  conducted.  It  has 
subserved  no  sectional  or  party  interests ;  and  not  an  article  has  been  admitted 
into  its  pages  to  which  any  reasonable  or  just  exception  could  be  taken.  The  strict 
oversight  that  has  secured  this  result  will  still  be  maintained.  The  Magazine 
will,  as  heretofore,  be  in  all  respects  National,  and  not  Sectional.  The  purpose 
of  its  Publishers  will  continue  to  be  to  present  the  best  productions  of  American 
and  Foreign  Literature  in  the  most  attractive  form.  The  series  of  Illustrated 
Articles  already  prepared  for  the  next  Volume  exceed  in  number  and  interest  any 
that  they  have  presented,  and  the  number  of  contributors  from  whom  articles 
have  been  secured  has  been  greatly  augmented.  The  Editorial  Department  will 
present  its  accustomed  variety,  embracing  every  topic  of  interest,  from  the  gravest 
discussion  and  criticism  to  the  most  piquant  details  of  gossip  and  anecdote. 

The  Publishers  feel  warranted,  from  the  materials  now  in  their  possession,  in 
assuring  the  subscribers  to  the  Magazine  that  the  next  Volume  will,  in  every 
point  of  interest,  exceed  any  one  that  they  have  heretofore  produced. 
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THE  STEPPES,  ODESSA,  AND  THE 
CRIMEA. 

¥E  passed  a  week  very  pleasantly  at  Buchar- 
est, watching  the  many-colored  tide  of  life 
which  flows  through  its  broad  streets.  At  first 
we  could  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  we  were 
not  in  Paris  or  Vienna.  The  French,  if  the  worst 
colonists,  are  the  best  pioneers  of  civilization  in 
the  world.  Farewell  to  the  still  life  of  the  Orient 
when  its  territories  are  invaded  by  Parisian  cooks 
and  modistes.  French  modes,  French  manners, 
and  above  all,  the  French  language,  saluted  us 
every  where.  But  the  old  customs  and  forms 
have  not  surrendered  without  a  struggle ;  they 
still  manifest  themselves  in  picturesque  contrast 
with  their  successors.  In  one  comer  of  a  splen- 
did saloon  fitted  up  like  a  Parisian  drawing-room 
grave  bearded  old  Boyards,  in  long  fur  pelisses, 
rechne,  calmly  smoking  the  pipe  of  tranquillity  ; 
while  the  centre  is  occupied  with  gay  groups  at- 
tired in  Parisian  modes  hardly  three  months  old, 
whirling  in  the  waltz,  the  polka,  or  the  schot- 
tische,  or  chatting  of  those  infinite  nothings  of 
society,  for  which  the  French  language  is  the  only 
vehicle.  Servants  in  the  rich  half-oriental  Al- 
banian costume  bear  about  perfumed  waters  to 
bathe  the  hands  of  the  visitors ;  or  with  native 
grace  replenish  the  bubbling  narguilles  of  the 
sedate  smokers.  But  every  where  it  is  evident 
that  the  new  modes  are  gaining  ground  on  the 
old.  With  the  present  generation  the  race  of  the 
old  Wallach  Boyards  will  become  extinct.  This 
transition  is  undoubtedly  for  the  best,  although 
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attended  with  manifold  evils.  Weeds  are  of  more 
rapid  growth  than  com,  and  the  vices  of  a  new 
form  of  life  make  themselves  apparent  earlier  than 
its  virtues.  Bucharest  has  justly  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  licentious  city  in 
Europe,  trambling,  in  particular,  is  carried  to 
an  enormous  extent. 

Few  things  strike  one  at  first  more  than  the 
profusion  of  equipages.  No  person  of  any  pre- 
tensions ever  walks.  One  must  have  a  carriage 
to  cross  the  street.  The  fashion  has  partly  arisen 
from  the  cheapness  with  which  an  equipage  can 
be  maintained,  and  partly  from  the  condition  of 
the  streets,  which  are  always  knee  deep  in  mud, 
or  choked  with  dust.  The  few  where  any  attempt 
at  paving  has  been  made,  are  merely  floored  over 
with  logs  and  planks ;  they  go  by  the  name  of 
pontif  or  **  bridges,"  and  are  in  reality  uneven 
bridges  floating  on  rivers  of  filth.  The  public 
promenade,  where  the  world  of  Bucharest  shows 
itself  most  religiously  ev^ry  evening,  is  a  drive 
through  a  street,  alternately  choked  with  dust 
and  buried  in  mud.  "  let"  said  a  Frenchman  to 
me,  **  Us  jambeg  sont  du  luxe ;  let  voiturest  au 
contraire^  sont  le  necessaire."  It  is  quite  true; 
nobody  can  afford  to  walk.  One  may  loidge  where 
he  will,  but  he  must  ride. 

The  census  shows  a  Jewish  population  of  but 
about  five  thousand.  We  should  have  supposed 
there  were  five  times  as  many.  They  are  omni-^ 
present.  Go  where  you  will,  you  are  met  by  the- 
broad-brimmed  hat,  rusty  gabardine,  and  flowiilg 
beard  of  the  Israelite,  which  announce  to  your 
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the  presence  of  one  who  ii  ready  to  be  your  serv- 
ant. He  is  your  slaye  waiting  for  orders;  or 
rather  he  is  the  slave  of  your  purse.  The  pias- 
ters in  your  pocket  are  a  magnet,  a  charm,  which 
binds  him  to  you.  You  can  scarcely  touch  one, 
even  unconsciously,  without  bringing  before  you 
some  of  these  haunting  spirits,  as  the  rubbing  of 
Aladdin's  Wmp  summoned  its  subject  genii.  A 
most  serviceable  spirit  is  the  Israelite  at  Bucha- 
rest. He  can  speak  to  you  in  half  a  dozen  lan- 
guages, so  that  you  must  be  as  ignorant  of  all 
tongues,  other  than  your  own  vernacular,  as  are 
the  ministers  whom  we  send  to  represent  us  at 
foreign  courts,  if  he  can  not  find  some  medium  of 
communication  with  you.  Of  English  he  is  very 
likely  ignorant;  but  be  speaks  German  and 
French  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  very  likely 
Spanish  and  Italian,  besides  the  dialects  spoken 
in  the  city.  He  knows  every  body,  every  place, 
and  everything — and  all  that  he  has  and  is  stands 
at  your  disposal,  for  a  very  moderate  sum — and 
he  will  receive  any  amount  of  anger  and  contempt 
that  you  feel  disposed  to  inflict,  into  the  bargain. 
If  you  feel  disposed  to  add  blows,  he  will  avoid 
them  indeed  if  he  can ;  but  he  does  not  dream  of 
resenting  them,  or  of  ceasing  to  proffer  his  serv- 
ices. 

If  he  is  yours  you  are  none  the  less  his,  and 
sooner  or  later  he  is  sure  to  come  into  possession 
of  his  own.  The  sooner  you  surrender  the  better 
for  you.     He  haunts  you  like  a  shadow — ^not  ob- 


trusively or  importunately,  but  insinuatingly,  per- 
sistently. Yop  descend  to  your  carriage,  and  he 
is  at  the  door ;  you  turn  the  comer  of  a  street, 
and  before  you  have  gone  twenty  paces  you  see 
his  tall  figure  on  your  track,  or  starting  up  from 
some  nook  in  your  front.  You  form  a  wish,  and 
he  stands  before  you  ready  to  execute  it.  If  by 
any  chance  you  have  employed  him  for  the  slight- 
est service,  you  have  bound  yourself  to  him  dur- 
ing your  stay. 

We  luckily  fell  into  the  hands  of  old  Mordecai, 
who  had  pointed  out  to  us  the  entrance  to  the 
baths  on  our  arrival.  When  we  emerged  from 
the  cavernous  entrance,  we  saw  him  standing 
within  a  few  paces,  his  tall  figure  bent  forward 
in  an  attitude  of  humility,  which  yet  somehow 
seemed  free  from  servility.  Heaven  knows 
whether  he  had  loitered  there  all  the  while  we 
were  passing  through  the  Inferno,  the  Purgato- 
rio,  and  the  Paradiso  of  a  Turkish  bath.  He  had 
wisely  waited  for  bis  fee  till  after  we  had  bathed, 
and  had  become  comfortable  and  benevolent,  {n 
the  beatitude  of  the  moment  we  of  course  could 
not  avoid  crossing  his  withered  palm  with  a  few 
paras.  He  followed  us  all  that  diay  and  the  next, 
as  noiselessly  and  unobtrusively  as  our  shadows,  s 
never  addressing  us,  but  still  contriving  to  let  us 
know  that  be  was  at  our  service.  He  seemed  to 
have  an  instinctive  premonition  whither  we  were 
going.  We  found  him  awaiting  us  at  the  Cath- 
edral gate,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of  Assem- 
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biy,  by  the.  foot  of  the  ruined  tower  of  Coltza, 
which  commemorates  the  occupation  of  the  spot 
by  the  mad  Swede,  Charles  XII.  For  two  whole 
days  we  resisted  the  mute  offers  of  his  services  ; 
but  he  waited  his  time,  and  on  the  third  morning 
it  came.  « 

**  Major,"  said  I  to  my  companion,  *'  I  must  get 
two  or  three  dollars*  worth  of  piasters  and  paras." 
We  had  both  assumed  the  militaiy  rank  which 
we  had  attained  in  the  militia  «t  home ;  and  per- 
haps we  had  brevetted  ourselves  to  two  or  three 
grades  above  those  that  strictly  belonged  to  us — 
a  wise  precaution  in  Russia,  where  all  rank  is 
military. 

"  Vfl,  tPoJdf  Oberst"  replied  Brown,  who  was 
fond  of  airing  his  German  vocabulary,  which  was 
no  very  protracted  operation^ 

Scarcely  had  the  words  passed  his  lips  when  I 
heard  a  guttural  voice  at  my  elbow,  in  broken  yet 
quite  intelligible  Teutonic : 

"  Erlauben  tnir,  Thfo  Ex'lrCfchy  gefdJVgMeht^ 
Ihro  an  ein'ri  WechschTr  wei*ch^n  ?" — ^which  in 
corresponding  English  might  run  something  thus : 
*'  Vill  his  Exshelensh  pleash  let  me  show  him  to 
an  ExshangerV* 

"  Ya,  wohl — ^Very  well,"  replied  Brown,  proud 
of  having  made  himself  understood  by  a  foreign- 
er, as  I  nodded  assent ;  and  our  bearded  friend 
took  possession  of  us.     He  led  us  to  a  brother 


Israelite,  who  sat  chinking  his  coin  in  a  dingy 
little  shop.  For  a  certain  per  centage  he  speed- 
ily transmuted  our  good  honest  silver  into  the 
brassy-looking  small  change  of  the.  place.  A 
couple  of  piasters  placed  in  his  palm  speedily  set 
honest  Mordecai^s  eyes  rolling  with  an  expression 
of  benediction,  as  though  he  were  imploring  upon 
us.  the  good  offices  of  all  his  fore&thers,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  princely  Abraham. 

For  the  remaining  four  days  of  our  stay  at  Bu* 
charest  we  yielded  ourselves  wholly  to  his  direc-* 
tion ;  and  to  do  him  justice,  he  proved  himself  a 
most  unexceptionable  cicerone.  Under  his  guid- 
ance we  ventured  to  discard  our  carriage,  and  to 
penetrate  the  muddy  suburbs  where  the  poor 
Wallachs  who  go  on  foot,  and  do  not  wear  Pa- 
risian coats,  eat  their  Indian  porridge  and  drink 
their  fiery  plum  brandy',  as  their  forefathers  had 
done  before  them.  We  peered  into  the  squalid 
huts  where  generations  of  keen-eyed  gipsies  herd 
together,  in  rags  and  filth,  under  which  not  un- 
fireqdently  were  disguised  forms  and  features  of 
wonderful  beauty,  with  those  delicate  hands  which 
speak  of  their  Hindoo  origin. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  sights  present- 
ed in  the  suburbs  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
destruction  of  the  superabundance  of  the  lean  and 
wolfish  dogs  common  to  all  the  East  is  effected. 
A  stout  gipsy  drags  along  behind  him  the  carcass 
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of  a  dog  just  killed ;  not  far  behind  follows  an- 
other, armed  with  a  huge  club|  with  his  eyes  bent 
upon  the  ground,  puffing  away  at  a  long  pipe,  as 
'  though  quite  unconscious  of  the  proceedings  of 
his  confederate.  From  every  lane  and  alley,  out 
of  every  hole  and  comer,  from  behind  eveiy  hill- 
ock and  heap  of  rubbish,  rush  out  the  acquaint- 
ances and  friends  of  the  dead  hero.  Old  veterans 
scarred  with  a  hundred  wounds  abandon  the  half- 
gnawed  bone  or  mutilated  cat  which  their  prow- 
ess has  secured,  and  rush  barking  and  yelling 
around  their  enemy ;  young  aspirants  join  in  the 
cry  and  pursuit,  and  a  wailing  arises  like  that 
which  went  up  from  the  Dardan  gates  when,  as 
Homer  sings,  the  "  divine  Achilles"  dragged  his 
slain  foe  around  the  walls  of  Troy.  The  dragger 
of  the  slain  pursues  his  steady  way,  followed  by 
his  imperturbable  compeer.  The  canine  throng, 
gathering  courage  from  numbers  and  their  own 
ones,  press  nearer  and  nearer.  The  leader  at 
length  comes  within  reach  of  the  bludgeon  of  the 
hindmost  gipsy.  Swift  as  lightning,  and  inevit- 
able as  fate,  it  descends  upon  his  skull ;  a  smoth- 
ered howl,  and  another  canine  shade  is  sent  to 
bear  company  with  the  slain  Hector.  The  throng 
scatter  affrighted,  only  to  be  gathered  again  at 
the  next  turning.  At  evening  the  pair  of  gipsies 
proceed  to  the  magistrate  to  render  an  account 
of  the  day's  slaughter,  and  receive  the  stipulated 
price  per  head. 

At  length  the  day  for  our  departure  arrived. 
In  the  gray  morning  our  old  caroussi  lumbered 
up  to  the  door,  with  its  long  file  of  shaggy  ponies. 
Early  as  it  was,  old  Mordecai  was  there,  with  his 
head  bowed  in  his  usual  humble  attitude.  A  few 
coins  pressed  rather  than  flung  into  his  lean  hand, 
brought  up  a  look  of  gratitude  that  would  have 
been  cheap  at  tenfold  the  sum.  His  &ce  wore  a 
look  of  proud  humility  as  he  pressed  his  hand  to 
his  breast  with  that  Oriental  grace  and  dignity 
which  befitted  his  lofty  lineage  rather  than  his 
humble  fortunes.  Poor  old  Mordecai,  I  fear  it 
was  but  seldom  that  the  few  piasters  he  so  pa- 
tiently earned  were  not  embittered  with  curses 
and  blows. 

Day  was  still  struggling  with  night  as  we  dash- 
ed through  the  muddy  ponti  into  the  broad  marshy 
steppe,  whose  unbroken  green  surface  stretched 
all  around.  That  greensward  must  be  now  sadly 
tracked  by  the  wheels  of  the  Russian  artillery, 
and  reddened  with  the  gore  of  the  poor  peasantry, 
slaughtered  in  a  quarrel  not  their  own.  Musco- 
vite or  Moslem — fire  or  frying-pan :  between  two 
such  alternatives  the  poor  Wallachs  have  but  a 
sorry  choice.  As  the  sun  arose  we  turned  to 
take  a  last  look  at  Bucharest,  whose  hundred 
spires,  rising  above  the  low  banks  of  vapor, 
gleamed  red  in  its  level  beams. 

Noon  found  us  fording  a  river,  with  an  un- 
pronounceable name,  whose  turbid  and  swollen 
current  gave  evidence  that  a  storm  had  been  rag- 
ing to  the  north  and  east.  Not  long  after  we 
came  within  view  of  a  range  of  hills,  their  sum- 
mits wreathed  with  sullen  black  clouds.  At  length 
we  came  within  range  of  the  storm.  The  rain 
came  down  in  one  long,  heavy,  continuous  shower. 


The  level  green  plains  were  speedily  transformed 
into  a  majsh,  where  our  wheels  sank  up  to  the 
axles. 

Of  the  three  days*  journey  through  the  rain, 
all  my  recollections  are  mingled  into  a  confused 
mass.  I  must  have  dozed  nearly  all  the  while. 
I  remember  that  we  passed  two  or  three  gangs 
of  wandering  gipsies  encamped  under  their  ragged 
black  tents.  Through  the  thick  smoke  we  could 
catch  glimpses  of  half-clad  figures  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  crouched  around  smouldering  fires 
made  of  half  sodden  weeds  and  brambles,  glaring 
at  us  from  UQder  their  matted  locks.  I  remember 
also  passing  two  or  three  caravans  of  the  great 
wagons  of  the  steppes,  with  their  long  trains  of 
oxen  laboriously  making  their  way  through  the 
mire.  One,  I  think,  had  given  up  in  despair; 
the  cattle  had  been  turned  loose  to  graze,  and  the 
drivers  were  smoking  around  a  fire  under  a  sort 
of  awning  stretched  between  two  wagons. 

Now  and  then  I  was  aroused  from  my  doze  by 
an  extra  jolt  as  we  plunged  into  a  ditch,  or  by  the 
redoubled  cries  of  our  postillions  as  they  frantic- 
ally urged  their  tired  horses  up  some  steep  bank, 
and  found  myself  and  my  companion  sitting  in 
the  damp  straw,  our  shoulders  braced  together, 
clutching  mechanically  the  rough  sides  of  the 
vehicle. 

The  post-stations  where  we  exchanged  horses 
were  solitary  huts  of  clay  and  reeds,  standing  in 
green  oceans  of  herbage.  Close  by  was  an  open 
inclosure,  in  which  a  troop  of  horaes  stood  closely 
huddled  together,  with  the  rain  streaming  down 
their  shining  sides.  Half  mechanically  we  show- 
ed our  tickets  to  the  captain  of  the  post,  without 
alighting,  while  the  exchange  of  horses  wks  made ; 
then  dropped  the  expected  bacchif  into  the  hand 
of  the  expectant  official  as  he  rctiimed  our  ticket. 
I  suppose  the  amount  was  satisfactory,  for  I  have 
a  dim  recollection  of  always  hearing  a  **  mestge 
currint"  as  the  postillions,  vaulting  into  their 
wet  saddles,  sent  forth  their  long  piercing  cry, 
flourishing  their  whips  with  suj^erhuman  vigor. 

Now  and  then  we  were  aware  that  we  were 
passing  a  village,  and  in  a  more  genial  mood  we 
might  have  paused  to  admire  the  rustic  churches, 
whose  slender  steeples  rose  in  the  leaden  air 
above  the  quaint  peaked  roofs.  One  night  we 
slept  upon  a  heap  of  steaming  hay  in  the  comer 
of  a  leaky  post-hut.  The  next  night,  darkness 
had  long  set  in  as  with  infinite  difficulty  we  forded 
a  muddy  stream  and  toiled  up  a  steep  bank  into 
a  village,  where  we  found  a  hotel,  with  a  water- 
tight roof  This  village  was  called  Rimnik. 
Hard  by  was  an  old  Turkish  castle  built  of  brick. 
Here,  we  were  told,  Suwarrow  gained  one  of  bis 
great  victories,  from  which  he  received  his  title 
of  Count,  or  Baron,  or  Prince,  or  something  else, 
of  Rimnik.  It  must  have  been  just  before  the 
"crovniing  mercy"  of  Ismail.  Next  day  we 
came  to  a  river  running  through  the  centre  of  a 
little  village.  This  was  Fokshani,  the  frontier 
Aown  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  one  half  belong- 
ing to  each  Principality. 

Wait  long  enough  and  the  end  will  come.  The 
close  of  our  storm  came  at  last.    A  bright  sky 
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greeted  us  upon  our  first  morning  in  Moldavia, 
and  a  warm  sun  dried  the  wet  hay  in  which  we 
were  seated,  and  sent  comfort  tlurough  our  be- 
numbed limbs.  The  country  also  began  to  assume 
a  more  interesting  asi>ect.  The  line  of  the  horizon 
was  broken  by  a  range  of  rounded  hills,  and  a 
tree  here  and  there  relieved  the  monotony  of  the 
landscape.  Still  our  progress  was  but  slow,  for 
the  whole  country  had  been  flooded,  and  the 
plains  were  one  morass,  through  which  our  spir- 
ited little  animals,  who  seemed  aware  that  we 
had  bestowed  a  liberal  bacchis  upon  their  riders, 
could  hardly  drag  our  carriage. 

Our  course  lay  in  a  northeastern  direction, 
through  a  broad  valley  watered  by  the  river  Bir- 
lat.  There  seemed  to  be  no  very  definite  road ; 
the  plain  was  tracked  in  every  direction  by  wheel- 
ruts  plowed  deeply  in  the  soft  soil.  They  were 
filled  with  water,  and  looked  like  miniature  ca- 
nals. It  was  with  a  sensation  of  positive  pleasure 
that,  on  the  second  day  after  our  entrance  into 
Moldavia,  we  found  ourselves  ascending  a  long 
sandy  hill,  with  clumps  of  fine  trees  at  intervals 
studding  its  slope.  Arrived  at  its  summit,  we 
beheld  at  its  opposite  foot  the  spires  and  bright 
green  roofs  of ' Jassy,  the  capital  of  the  Principal- 
ity. To  the  east  arose  a  fine  range  of  hills,  af- 
fording a  pleasant  contrast  with  the  wide  steppe 
which  environs  Bucharest. 

Of  Jassy  we  saw  but  little.  The  water  still 
stood  knee-deep  in  the  streets  through  which  we 
drove.     Jewish  tradesmen  flocked  to  the  doors 


and  windows  of  their  shops,  saluting  our  mud-stained  ve- 
hicle with  low  bows  an  we  passed.  If  they  anticipated  find- 
ing UB  customers,  their  courtesy  was  all  thrown  away.  We 
rattled  M  a  dashing  pace  up  to  a  pretentious  hotel,  bearing 
the  omm&ua  title  of  "  Hotel  de  St.  Petersbgurg."  Jassy, 
as  if  aware  of  itn  impending  absorption  into  the  Russian 
Empire,  has  already  assumed  something  of  the  appearance 
of  a  Muttco  vit  c  to  vvn .  A  great  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  fire  some  thirty  years  ago.  The  new  town  has  been  laid 
out  In  brosid  streets  with  immense  squares,  which  in  the 
winter  are  a  marsh,  and  in  sununer  a  Sahara.  The  hous^ 
have  showy  frontB,  and  roofs  painted,  in  Russian  taste,  of 
•i  vivid  green. 

Notwithstantimg  its  sounding  name  and  showy  appear- 
ance, our  hotel  was  deficient  in 
sundry  appliances  of  comfort,  for 
which  we  would  willingly  have 
bartered  any  amount  of  display. 
For  beds  we  had  our  choice  be- 
tween a  billiard-table  and  a  naked 
couch  stuffed  with  straw.     For 
sundry  reasons  connected  with 
certain  entomological  researches 
which  we  instituted,  I  chose  the 
former,  while  Brown  determined 
to  make  trial  of  the  latter.     On 
comparing  notes  in  the  morning, 
it  was  agreed  that  I  had  made 
the  wiser  choice ;  the  bites  were 
worse  than  the  bruises.     I  doubt 
whether  the  whole  establishment 
could  boast  of  the  luxury  of  a 
pair  of  sheets ;  and  the  ordinary 
appurtenances  of  ablution  were 
no  more  to  be  had  than  the  philosopher's  stone. 
The  Moldavian  capital  lies  but  two  short  stages 
from  the  river  Pruth,  which  for  the  last  two-score 
years  has  formed  the  nominal  boundary  between 
the  dominions  of  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan.     For 
so  long  a  time  the  wave  of  Muscovite  advance 
has  been  checked.      With  the  wealth  of  the 
Golden  Horn  and  the  sunny  seas  of  the  ^gean 
in   full  view;    with  Constantinople,   the   most 
brilliant  prize  ever  oflfered  to  ambition,  almost 
under  the  guns  of  his  navy  at  Sevastopol ;  all 
waiting  apparently  for  him  but  to  stretch  out  his 
hand  and  grasp  them,  Nicholas  has  suffered  the 
eight-and-twenty  years  of  his  reign  to  glide  away 
without  clutcliing  the  tempting  booty.     No  won- 
der that  it  should  gall  him  to  think  that  he  should 
be  the  first  of  his  line  who  has  failed  to  do  some- 
thing toward  the  traditional  policy  of  the  empire. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  his  reign  must 
soon  come  to  a  close.   It  has  been  long  and  pros- 
perous, yet  he  has  not  advanced  for  an  inch  this 
frontier  of  his  dominions.     No  wonder  that  he 
should  wish  to  signalize  the  close  of  his  reign  by 
the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Constantine,   and 
should  glare  defiance  to  the  attempt  of  combined 
Europe  to  wrest  his  prey  from  him.     As  far  as- 
he  is  concerned,  it  is  now  or  never.     If  he  suc- 
ceeds, his  fame  will  eclipse  even  that  of  Peter 
the  Great.     It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  he  re- 
linquished his  hold  upon  European  Turkey  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  when  his  forces  had  cross- 
ed the  Balkans,  held  Adrianople,  and  bo  ob- 
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stacle  interposed  between  him  and  the  possession 
of  Constantinople. 

Leaving  Jassj,  we  crossed  a  succession  of 
steep  hills  and  narrow  valleys,  and  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Skoulani,  through  which  runs  the  Pruth, 
dividing  the  town  in  the  centre.  Half  of  it  is 
thus  in  Moldavia  and  half  in  Bessarabia,  the  latest 
acquisition  made  by  Russia  from  Turkey.  Upon 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  is  established  the 
Russian  quarantine  station,  where  we  were  to 
undergo  a  purification  of  fourteen  days. 

A  dismal  spot  is  this  lazaretto  at  Skoulani.  It 
consists  of  a  huge  wooden  inclosure  upon  the 
low  bank  of  the  river,  liable  to  overflow  at  every 
flood.  Within  the  inclosure  are  some  half  score 
of  huts  of  a  single  story,  witl^  clay  walls,  osier 
roofs,  and  mud  floors.  They  are  arranged  around 
a  small  court,  planted  with  a  few  sickly  trees. 
The  inclosure  is  guaii^ed  by  a  troop  of  Cossacks, 
and  over  it  waves  the  bodeful  yellow  flag  of  the 
quarantine.  As  we  reached  the  Russian  bank 
of  the  .river  our  passports  were  examined  by  a 
compromised/Official,  to  be  sure  that  we  bore  with 
us  nothing  ipore  suspicious  than  the  plague.  All 
being. found  in  order,  we  were  conducted  to  the 
lazaretto  by  the  guards.  The  huge  plank  gate 
opened  to  admit  us,  and  closed  after  us  with  a 
heavy  sound,  and  we  were  left  to  our  meditations. 
But  we  were  not  to  enjoy  them  in  solitude. 
Every  hut,  except  the  one  assigned  to  us,  was 
full  of  victims  like  ourselves.  With  scarcely  an 
exception  they  were  either  Jews  or  Armenians. 
They  all  wore  long  loose  gowns  of  dark  woolen, 
which  had  not  been  clean  probably  from  the  day 
when  they  were  first  assumed.  As  they  wore 
these  day  and  night,  and  had  been  exposed  in 
^em  to  the  heavy  rains  through  which  we  had 
passed,  the  assemblage  of  odors  that  rose  from 
them  defies  all  analysis  or  enumeration.  The 
two-score  **  separate  stinks*'  that  are  said  to  be 
distinguishable  in  the  city  famous  for  Cologne 
water  and  the  sanctified  bones  of  the  Eleven 
Thousand  Virgins,  were  like  gales  from  Araby 
the  blest,  compared  with  the  concatenation  of 
scents  proceeding  from  a  score  and  a  half  of  un- 
washed Jews  and  Armenians,  cooped  up  at  mid- 
summer within  a  muddy  lazaretto.  They  had 
eome  from  every  quarter  of  the  insect-haunted 
world,  and  had  brought  with  them  the  fiercest 
specimens  of  the  tribes  that  fly  and  crawl,  bite 
and  sting,  pierce  and  stab :  great  Shanghai-look- 
ing musquitoes  from  the  Levant ;  fleas  from  Bul- 
garia, rhinoceros-backed ;  ticks  burrowing  mole- 
like, and  slimy  bugs.  To  the  main  army,  native 
to  the  soil,  were  joined  contingents  from  Stam- 
boul  and  Smyrna,  from  Hungarian  pusztas  and 
Dutch  fens,  from  Trebizond,  Trieste,  and  Cadiz. 
Down  they  poured  upon  us  in  cohorts  and  squad- 
rons, in  line  and  column,  by  troops,  battalions, 
and  regimenU.  They  made  night  hideous  with 
their  humming  and  buzzing,  their  creeping  and 
ora^rling,  their  bitmg  and  stinging.  It  was  the 
Grand  Industrial  Exhibition  of  the  Insects  of  all 
Nations.  During  the  long  dark  hours,  how  we 
counted  the  challenges  of  the  guards  outside  of 
onr  walls,  measuring  out  the  night,  hour  by  hour. 


longing  for  daylight  to  appear  and  send  the  foul 
swarms  back  to  their  lurking  places.  At  last  the 
sun  would  rise,  piercing  the  creeping  mists  with 
level  rays,  like  Christian  knights  charging  with 
lance  at  rest  through  the  dense  lines  of  the  unbe- 
lieving hosts.  Higher  and  higher  up  mid-heaven 
strode  the  great  luminary,  showering  his  beams 
down  upon  us  perpendicularly,  as  the  Norman  ar- 
rows at  Hastings  fell  into  the  Saxon  palisades, 
piercing  helm  and  brain.  Then  came  the  long 
hot  afternoons,  when  the  slant  sunbeams  swept 
through  our  prison  like  the  grape-shot  at  Buena 
Vista.  How  we  longed  for  evening.  With  even- 
ing eame  thick  heavy  dews  and  frequent  rains, 
soaking  through  the  cane  roofs  of  our  huts,  forln- 
ing  stagnant  melancholy  pools  on  the  muddy 
floors,  and  in  the  narrow  court-yard  before  our 
doors.  All  the  while  our  fellow-prisoners  in  the 
rusty  gabardines,  broad-brimmed  hats  or  high 
caps,  sat  coiled  up  in  the  comers  of  their  rooms, 
apparently  indifferent  to  the  tortures  that  irritated 
us  to  madness*  To  be  bug-bitten,  and  flea-stung, 
to  be  broiled  and  roasted,  to  be  soaked  and  drench- 
ed, they  appeared  to  think  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world.  But  enough.  The  painter  drew  a 
vail  over  the  face  of.  the  father  whose  agony  he 
dared  not  venture  to  depict.  Let  me,  in  like 
manner,  draw  the  vail  of  silence  over  the  miseries 
of  that  weary  fortnight.  The  only  bright  mo- 
ments that  I  can  recall  to  remembrance  were  the 
two  or  three  times  when  by  special  favor,  and 
guarded  by  a  troop  of  Cossacks  ready  to  transfix 
us  with  their  lances  if  we  passed  the  appointed 
bounds,  we  were  allowed  a  bath  in  the  river. 

We  lived  through  it  all,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  our  term  were  pronounced  free  from  all  sus- 
picion of  plague.  We  then  made  the  best  of 
OUT  way  to  the  post-house  and  demanded  horses. 
Our  residence  in  Russia  had  taught  us  that  the 
surest  way  was  to  carry  matters  with  a  high 
hand.  To  assume  authority  is  to  secure  obe- 
dience. We  could  not  have  been  more  peremp- 
tory had  the  titles  borne  upon  our  passports  re- 
presented a  corresponding  rank  in  the  Imperial 
Guard.  To  hear  was  to  obey ;  and  in  a  wonder- 
fully short  space  of  time  we  were  whirling  through 
the  wilds  of  Bessarabia.  I  must  acknowledge 
that  it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  positive  sat- 
isfikction  that  we  found  ourselves  fairiy  within 
the  Russian  dominions.  We  had  begun  to  have 
a  sort  of  aflection  for  the  shifty,  serviceable  mu- 
jiks.  They  have  in  perfection  the  faculty  of 
obedience.  If  a  man  knows  what  he  wants  done, 
and  can  direct  bow  it  is  to  be  performed,  he  can 
be  sure  of  its  accomplishment  in  Russia.  The 
oflficials  and  sub-officials,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  are  detestable  enough ;  but  the  peasantry 
have  an  abimdance  of  good  traits,  which  need 
only  a  proper  development.  They  are  good-na- 
tured, serviceable  and  contented.  Their  feces 
now  seemed  to  us  like  those  of  old  friends.  The 
very  odor  of  their  greasy  sheepskins  had  a  sort 
of  homelike  effect.  But  the  main  element  of  our 
satisfaction  was  the  thought  that  we  were  free 
from  any  further  aj^rehension  of  quarantine  an- 
noyances. There  was  not  another  lazaretto  ber 
Jigitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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tween  us  and  the  Chinese  wall  to  the  east,  or  the 
frozen  ocean  on  the  north. 

It  is  not  a  very  creditable  Confession  to  make, 
but  though  both  of  us  had  been  long  enough  res- 
ident in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar  to  have  ac- 
quired the  language  twice  over,  our  acquaintance 
was  limited  to  a  very  scanty  stock  of  phrases. 
But  we  aired  our  vocabulary  most  thoroughly. 
We  shouted  to  our  postillion  the  words  he  was 
so  accustomed  to  hear — Paskol,  "  Go  ahead" — 
Skoryt  skoryy  "  Faster,  faster."  He  in  turn 
shouted  to  his  horses,  harnessed  three  abreast, 
flourishing  his  whip,  and  uttering  all  sorts  of  ad- 
jurations and  excitements  to  urge  them  to  the 
top  of  their  speed,  seeming  all  the  time  greatly 
astonished  that  our  objurgations  were  not  fol- 
lowed up  in  the  usual  manner  by  a  hearty  thwack 
from  a  cudgel  upon  his  own  shoulders. 

For  some  leagues  we  passed  through  a  broken 
and  hilly  country.  Then  we  entered  the  great 
steppes — those  vast  level  plains  that  stretch  from 
west  to  east  in  an  unbroken  line  of  a  caousand 
miles,  from  the  borders  of  Hungary  to  the  base 
of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  two-thirds  of  that 
distance  from  the  south  to  the  north. 

European  Russia  consists  mainly  of  a  vast 
plain  sloping  gradually  up  toward  the  centre. 
The  height  of  land  is  midway  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Black  Seas  on  the  south,  and  the  Mliite 
Sea  on  the  north.  The  sources  of  the  Volga, 
the  Dnieper,  and  the  Dwina,  falling  into  these 
seas,  lie  not  hi  from  each  other. 

The  Valdai 'Hills,  the  highest  points  in  this 


plain,  do  not  rise  more  than  a  thousand  feei 
above  the  level  of  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  *,. 
so  that  there  is  no  chain  of  mountains  to  inter* 
rupt  the  course  of  the  winds  that  sweep  over  thi» 
mighty  plain.  Descending  southward  from  this- 
height  of  land,  the  whole  country  for  hundreds* 
of  miles  is  covered  with  an  ahnost  unbroken  fJf- 
est.  A  squirrel,  it  has  been  said,  might  journey 
frx>m  St.  Petersbuicg  to  Moscow  without  once 
touching  the  ground  Gradually  the  forests  dis- 
appear, and  are  succeeded  by  immense  plains, 
still  abundantly  wooded,  the  trees  standing  in 
scattered  masses  and  along  the  river  courses,  but 
becoming  less  and  less  frequent  as  we  proceed 
southward.  These  are  the  great  wheat-growing 
provinces  of  the  empire,  whose  abundant  prod- 
ucts find  their  way  northward  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  southward  to  Odessa,  whence  they  are  car- 
ried through  the  Bosphorus  to  the  crowded  marts< 
of  Western  Europe. 

As  we  approach  the  Black  Sea  the  soil  begins^ 
to  lose  its  exuberant  fertility  ;  trees  become  more 
and  more  rare,  and  finally  wholly  disappear ;  Ihe- 
soil  is  covered  with  a  coarse  and  abundant  herb- 
age ;  and  the  whole  country  assumes  a  pastoral 
rather  than  an  agricultural  appearance.  This  is 
the  country  of  the  Cossacks  and  the  Tartars ;  tbe^ 
pasturing  grounds  of  those  immense  herds  and: 
flocks  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  a  nomadiir 
people. 

The  steppes  begin  where  trees  are  no  lonfer 
found.  In  the  spring  and  autumn,  as  &r  as  the 
eye  can  penetrate  in  every  direction,  thoy  stretch* 
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away  in  one  ocean  of  unbounded  green,  without 
a  tree  or  a  bush,  much  iesa  a  hill  to  yaiy  the 
prospect.  The  level  line  of  the  horizon  is  broken 
only  by  groups  of  those  mysterious  tumulii  the 
work  of  that  unknown  mound-building  race  who 
once  held  possession  of  all  the  fertile  unwooded 
plains  of  both  continents.  They  have  passed 
away  leaving  no  other  memorials  than  those 
mounds  of  earth,  to  puzzle  antiquarians  through 
all  coming  generations.  The  great  exemplar  of 
them  all  was  perhaps  that  structure  reared  on  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  when  the  whole  world  was  of 
*'  one  lip  and  one  tongue.''  Here  and  there  oc- 
curs a  shallow  depression,  as  though  the  foot  of 
some  great  monster  had  been  stamped  into  the 
soil.  In  these  the  water  collects,  making  spots  of 
herbage  long  after  the  surrounding  plains  are 
scorched  by  the  fierce  summer  sun.  The  inhab- 
itants' suppose  that  from  them  was  taken  the 
earth  which  composes  the  tumuli ;  but  they  are 
doubtless  to  be  ascribed  to  a  subsidence  of  the 
limestone  strata  underlying  the  steppes. 

The  inha^tants  divide  the  plants  and  herbs 
which  grow  upon  these  steppes  into  two  com- 
prehensive classes.  Whatever  cattle  will  eat  is 
called  trava ;  all  that  they  reject  is  denominated 
burian.  Go  where  you  will  you  hear  execrations 
heaped  upon  the  worthless  burlap.  Some  spe- 
cies grow  to  a  size  unknown  elsewhere.  The 
thistle  not  seldom  assumes  the  proportions  of  a 
tree,  overshadowing  the  low  dwellings  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  sometimes  attaining  a  height  suf- 
ficient to  conceal  a  Cossack  and  his  horse.  To 
one  characteristic  species  of  burian  the  German 
colonists  have  given  the  name  of  tnnd-witch. 
From  a  spongy  stalk  innumerable  fibres  shoot 
out  in  every  direction,  till  the  plant  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  gigantic  burr,  a  yard  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  bitterer  than  wormwood,  and  no  ex- 
tremity of  hunger  or  thirst  will  induce  any  ani- 
mal to  taste  it.  In  the  autumn  the  plant  decays 
at  the  root,  and  detached  from  the  soil,  becomes 
as  light  and  dry  as  tinder.  It  is  the  sport  of 
«very  vnnd.  On  a  gusty  day  hundreds  of  them 
may  be  seen  careering  over  the  plain,  looking  in 
the  distance  like  a  troop  of  wild  horses  scouring 
■away  before  some  invisible  foe. 

The  descent  of  the  steppes  toward  the  sea  is 
so  imperceptible,  that  the  water  runs  off  but 
slowly.  After  the  melting  of  the  snows,  the 
whole  plain  becomes  one  deep  morass  through 
which  it  is  all  but  impracticable  to  effect  a  pass- 
age. In  the  winter  a  great  quantity  of  snow 
falls;  but  it  is  heaped  in  spots  into  enormous 
drifts,  while  other  places  are  left  wholly  bare. 
The  snow,  which  in  more  sheltered  portions  of 
the  country,  fiunlitates  intercourse,  entirely  pre- 
cludes it  on  the  steppes.  Nobody  journeys  in 
winter  except  the  government  couriers.  The 
inhabitants  have  a  specific  name  for  every  spe- 
cies of  snow-storm.  One  denotes  a  fall  of  snow 
direct  from  the  clouds ;  another  indicates  a  whirl, 
when  the  snow  is  driven  before  the  wind  like  the 
shifting  sands  of  the  desert.  When  both  of 
these  phenomena  occur  together,  the  storm  is 
called  a  viuga.    Nobody  dares  venture  out  of 


doors  during  these.  The  government  couriers 
even  are  allowed  to  take  reftige  in  the  post-houses 
during  the  continuance  of  a  viuga. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  streams  dry  up  dur- 
ing the  summer ;  but  they  are  swollen  into  tor- 
rents by  the  rapid  thaw  of  the  deep  snow  of  win- 
ter. They  have  all  in  the  course  of  ages  cut 
channels  deep  into  the  soft  strata,  which  in  sum- 
mer become  dry  ravines,  intersecting  the  steppes. 
These  have  usually  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  and 
more,  with  steep  sides.  In  the  winter  the  snow 
is  drifted  into  them,  filling  thenuup  level  with 
the  plain.  They  then  become  dangerous  pitfalls 
into  which  men  and  cattle  sink,  and  their  fate 
remains  unknown  until  the  melting  of  the  snow 
discloses  their  relics  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

The  climate  of  the  steppes  is  one  of  extremes. 
They  have  a  torrid  summer  and  an  arctic  winter. 
The  severity  of  these  seasons  is  aggravated  by 
the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water.  For  ftiel  the 
inhabitants  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  reeds 
and  rushes,  eked  out  by  the  dung  of  the  count- 
less herds,  which  is  careftilly  collected  during 
summer  and  dried.  This  is  made  up  into  cakes, 
and  every  roof  and  wall  of  the  solitary  dwellings 
on  the  steppes  is  covered  with  it,  in  preparation 
for  winter.  The  scarcity  of  water  in  summer  is 
a  still  more  serious  evil.  During  the  hot  months 
the  ponds  dry  up,  the  streams  cease  to  fiow,  a 
living  spring  becomes  a  possession  of  priceless 
value.  Vegetation  is  parched  and  burnt,  and 
finally  disappears,  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
ground  black  and  naked.  Day  after  day  the  sun 
rises  like  a  red  globe  of  fire,-  and  glares  down 
from  the  brazen  sky.  Not  a  particle  of  shade  is 
to  be  found  except  when  the  dense  clouds  are 
swept  along.  They  are  almost  worse  than  the 
unmitigated  rays  of  the  sun ;  for  they  mock  the 
hopes  aroused  by  their  rain-charged  volumes. 
Not  a  drop  do  they  vouchsafe  to  yield  until  their 
course  is  checked  by  mountains  hundreds  of 
leagues  away.  Men  and  animals  grow  lean  and 
haggard  from  the  extremity  of  tlurst.  The  herds 
of  oxen  and  horses  so  wild  and  fierce  a  few  weeks 
before,  are  cowed  and  tamed ;  or  the  fiercer  and 
bolder  of  them  rush  madly  over  the  plains  snuff- 
ing in  vain  for  water.  In  seasons  of  unusual 
drought  the  destruction  of  animal  life  is  incalcu- 
lable. 

Thus  it  continues  for  the  three  summer  months 
Early  in  September  come  the  latter  rains.  As 
if  by  magic,  the  face  of  the  steppe  grows  green 
again,  and  life  in  its  myriad  forms  revives.  The 
respite  -s  but  brief  Before  October  has  passed, 
cold  gusty  winds  sweep  from  the  Scythian  wastes, 
piercing  lik^e  Cossack  lances.  In  November  win- 
ter gains  undisputed  sway. 

It  was  midsummer,  and  we  were  hurrying  at 
ftill  speed  across  the  extremity  of  the  steppes  to- 
ward Odessa,  the  great  emporium  of  southern 
Russia.  The  air  was  filled  with  impenetrable 
clouds  of  dust,  so  fine  as  to  resemble  vapor. 
Looking  back,  we  could  trace  our  course  far  over 
the  plain  by  the  dense  column  which  we  left  be- 
hind us.  In  accordance  with  the  universal  cus- 
tom we  traveled  night  and  day,  for  our  carriage 
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was  a  more  conyenient  Bleeping  place  than  the 
post-Btatioiu  where  we  obtained  relays  of  horses. 
We  did  not  even  stop  at  Bender,  famous  in  the 
old  Muscovite  and  Ottoman  wars,  before  the 
Turkish  frontier  had  receded  far  to  the  west. 

Somewhere  near  this  town  died  Prince  Potem- 
kin,  the  favorite  of  the  great  Catherine,  who 
added  the  Crimea  to  the  dominions  of  his  royal 
mistress.  He  had  set  out,  as  we  had  done,  from 
Jassy,  sick  and  outworn.  Somewhere  in  the 
lonely  steppe — ^the  precise  spot  no  man  kn9W8 — 
the  conqueror  felt  that  the  hand  of  death  was 
upon  him.  He  ordered  his  carriage  to  be  stop- 
ped, and  alighted,  for  he  said  he  would  meet 
death,  as  a  soldier  should,  on  his  feet.  His  re- 
mains were  borne  to  Kherson,  where  but  a  year 
before  a  braver  spirit  than  his  had  encountered  the 
last  great  enemy.  A  plain  obelisk  was  erected 
over  the  spot  hallowed  by  the  dust  of  Howard. 
The  body  of  Potemkin  was  interred  with  solemn 
pomp  in  the  Cathedral.  Not  long  after,  the 'son 
of  Catherine  ordered  the  remains  of  his  mother^s' 
paramour  to  be  torn  from  their  resting-place,  and 
flung  like  the  carcass  of  a  dog  into  the  nearest 
ditch.    ' 

As  we  approached  Odessa  every  thing  be- 
tokened that  we  were  coming  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  great  city.  We  dashed  past  long 
caravans  of  ox-wagons  laden  with  the  wheat  of 
the  Ukraine  and  the  tallow  of  the  steppes ;  with 
charcoal  from  the  forests  of  Kisheneff  a  hundred 
miles  away ;  with  dried  reeds  and  rushes  which 
are  used  for  fuel,  in  de£iult  of  wood  and  coal ; 
with  water-melons  from  the  sandy  plains  in  fabu- 
lous quantities.  The  melons  that  grow  on  the 
steppes  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  They  seem 
to  pump  up  their  rich  cool  juice  from  the  parched 
soil,  as  the  olive-trees  of  Sicily  extract  oil  from 
what  appears  to  the  eye  like  the  bare  rock. 
They  supply  in  a  measure  the  want  of  water. 
Instead  of  quaffing  a  glass  of  water  to  quench 
thirst,  you  eat  a  slice  of  melon.  Here  for  the 
first  time  wo  saw  the  camel  carts  of  the  Tartars 
A  pair  of  the  huge  ungainly  two-humped  Bat- 
trian  camels,  harnessed  to  an  enormous  carriage 
of  wicker  work,  led  by  a  Tartar  guide,  stalk 
solemnly  along,  looming  large  through  the  dust. 
Slowly  they  turn  their  long  necks,  and  fix  their 
patient  eyes  upon  you,  as  they  hear  the  rattling 
of  the  wheels,  and  the  shouts  of  your  driver. 
Before  you  have  fairly  made  out  their  forms,  they 
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are  lost  from  vision  in  the  impenetrable  cloud. 
You  pass  on,  musing  of  the  desert,  and  the 
Arabian  Nights;  of  Mohammed  flying  on  swift 
dromedary  from  the  enraged  Koreish;  and  of 
the  camel  Barak  which  bore  him  to  the  seventh 
heaven,  when  the  ineffable  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse were  laid  bare  to  his  eyes.  They  seemed 
strangely  out  of  place  here  under  the  walls  of 
this  new  city. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Odessa  reminds  us  of  that 
of  our  American  cities.  It  stands  on  a  bold  bluff 
overlooking  the  Black  Sea.  In  front  sparkle  the 
bright  waves,  in  the  rear  stretch  the  inuneasur- 
able  steppes.  You  can  stand  in  one  of  its  broad 
streets  and  look  southward  over  the  water  or 
northward  over  the  steppe.  In  either  direction 
the  horizon  is  alike  unbroken ;  the  plain  of  sand 
is  as  level  as  that  of  water. 

A  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago  this 
barren  cliff  was  crowned  by  an  obscure  Turkish 
fort,  bearing  the  name  of  Hadji-Bey.  It  guarded 
the  harbor  which  gave  refuge  to  a  few  miserable 
Moslem  ,craft,  and  now  and  then  to  a  Genoese 
brig  that  sought  the  waters  once  burdened  with 
the  commerce  of  the  colonies  planted  by  the 
Italian  republics  on  the  shores  of  the  Tauric 
Chersoncssus.  Russia  and  Turkey  were  then  at 
war,  and  Potemkin  was  slowly  wresting  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  from  the  Sultan.  He 
ordered  Ribas,  an  Italian  who  commanded  the 
fleet  to  take  possession  of  the  Turkish  fortress. 
Catherine  flxed  uppn  its  site  as  the  spot  upon 
which  to  erect  a  fort  to  maintain  her  new  domin- 
ions, and  appointed  Ribas  its  first  governor.  The 
Empress  favored  her  new  creation ;  and  in  Rus- 
sia a  city  flourishes  in  the  sunlight  of  imperial 
favor — for  a  season.  She  submitted  to  the  Acad- 
emy at  St.  Petersburg  the  question  as  to  the 
name  to  be  given  to  the  rising  town.  The 
learned  savans  found  that  in  the  time  of  the  old 
Greek  colonies  a  city  had  stood  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, called  Odyssos,  after  the  "  much-enduring 
man**  whose  name  is  handed  down  to  eternity  in 
old  Homer*s  sounding  line.  So  they  framed  for 
the  new  city  the  name  of  Odessa. 

Odessa  found  little  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
fantastic  Paul,  who  could  ill  comprehend  the 
great  designs  of  the  Northern  Semiramis.  The 
inhabitants  vainly  petitioned  for  the  grant  of 
commercial  privileges,  backing  their  supplication 
by  the  present  of  three  thousand  choice  oranges. 
The  Czar  kept  the  fruit,  but 
denied  the  petition. 

Alexander,  upon  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  took  Odessa 
into  special  favor.  But  the 
greatest  favor  of  all  that  he  be- 
stowed upon  it  was  sending  a 
great  man  to  be  its  governor. 

Among  the  French  nobles 
whom  the  revolution  drove  from 
their  country,  was  Armand- 
Emanuel,  Due  de  Richelieu. 
He  entered  the  Russian  service, 
won  the  favor  of  Potemkin,  and 
for  his  bravery^  Ismael  he  re- 
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ceived  the  cross  of  St.  George  and  a  sword  of 
honor,  beneath  the  smoking  walls  of  the  fortress ; 
and  was  afterward  appointed  governor  of  Odessa. 

In  1801,  when  he  assumed  the  government, 
the  population  of  Odessa  amounted  to  9000,  of 
which  number  only  forty-four  were  artificers. 
Richelieu  soon  succeeded  in  attracting  large 
numbers  of  workmen  to  the  place,  and  the  city 
grew  apace.  The  Emperor  granted  extraordi- 
nary privileges  to  the  port.  The  great  wars  of 
Napoleon  had  turned  all  the  west  of  Europe  in- 
to a  camp ;  agriculture  languished,  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  food  was  supplied  by  the  rich  harvests 
of  the  Ukraine.  Once  more  the  Italian  mer- 
chants found  their  way  into  the  Black  Sea ;  and 
Odessa  began  to  take  rank  among  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  of  Europe. 

Richelieu  governed  Odessa  eleven  years,  aX 
the  close  of  which  the  population  numbered 
25,000.     It  now  exceeds  100,000. 

All  Odessa  is  eloquent  of  Richelieu.  His 
statue  stands  in  the  most  public  place,  overlook- 
ing the  harbor ;  the  finest  street,  the  chief  public 
institutions,  the  Exchange,  the  Lyceum,  the 
Theatre,  bear  his  name ;  the  Hotel  Richelieu  is 
fiimous  throughout  the  Russian  empire.  To  see 
his  monument  one  needs  but  look  around. 

Odessa  occupies  the  extremity  of  that  immense 
plateau,  the  sides  of  which  plunge  sheer  down 
into  the  Black  Sea.  The  perpendicular  clifif  is 
eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  high.  Its  edge  is  occu- 
pied by  the  esplanade,  which  forms  what  would 
be  a  fine  promenade  were  it  possible  for  it  to  be 
shaded.  An  avenue  of  trees  has  indeed  been 
planted  there,  but  the  soil  obstinately  refuses  to 
second  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  government. 
In  the  centre  of  the  esplanade  stands  the  bronze 
statue  of  Richelieu,  from  the  foot  of  which  a 
gigantic  flight  of  steps  a  hundred  feet  broad 
■weep  down  to  the  quay.  These  rest  upon  a 
series  of  arches  under  which  pass  the  streets 
leading  to  the  port.  Two  ravines,  which  were 
once  the  beds  of  torrents,  form  inclined  planes 
from  the  qua^s  to  the  city  above.  The  terrace 
which,  overlooks  the  sea,  is  lined  with  stately 
edifices,  built  of  a  white  limestone  so  soft  that  it 
may  be  worked  with  a  hatchet.  This  is  covered 
with  cement  to  preserve  it  from  the  action  of  the 
weather.  The  adjacent  streets  running  parallel 
with  the  esplanade  contain  many  showy  edifices ; 
and  broad  streets  stretch  through  the  meaner  por- 
tions of  the  town  far  into  the  steppe.  Around 
the  whole  is  thrown  a  wall,  not  for  defense,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  the  custom-house,  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  free  port  being  limited  to  the  space 
within  the  walls. 

The  harbor  is  tolerably  safe,  being  sheltered 
from  the  southern  gales,  though  exposed  to  those 
from  the  east.  Tkree  moles  stretch  fiur  out  into 
the  bay,  dividing  it  into  as  many  basins.  One 
of  these  is  the  quarantine  harbor,  into  which  all 
vessels  which  have  passed  the  Bosphorus  must 
enter.  Before,  however,  entering  even  this,  they 
are  compelled  to  lie  fourteen  days  in  the  road- 
ftead.  If,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  pUgue  does  not 
make  its  appearance,  they  may  then  enter  the 


basin,  where  they  are  permitted  to  unlade,  and 
the  passengers  are  suffered  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  their  forty  days  in  the  lazaretto  on  shore. 

The  Russians  boast  that  this  lazaretto  is  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  contains  a  pleasant  little 
garden  with  a  long  arcade  running  through  the 
centre,  in  which  some  communication  may  take 
place  between  the  clean  and  the  unclean.  Due 
care  is  taken  that  th^re  shall  be  ho  actual  con- 
tact, nor  even  any  veiy  close  proximity.  At  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  are  two  wooden 
fences  of  trellis  work,  with  a  close  grating  of  iron 
wire  midway  between  them.  Those  who  are 
performing  quarantine  are  suffered  to  come  up 
to  the  inner  trellis,  while  their  friends  from  with- 
out stand  by  the  outer  barrier.  They  are  thus 
separated  by  three  barriers  and  the  intervening 
space.  The  parties,  each  with  his  face  flattened 
against  the  trellis-bars  can  shout  their  confiden- 
tial communications  to  each  other  at  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  yards.  This  pleasant  gossiping 
place  goes  by  the  Italian  name  of  //  Parlalorio — 
•♦The  Place  of  Parley." 

Merchandise  is  even  more  liable  to  suspicipn 
of  infection  than  persons.  Cotton  in  particular 
bears  a  very  bad  character.  Before  it  can  be 
admitted  into  the  town,  the  bales  must  be  open- 
ed, tlie  contents  picked  to  pieces,  and  spread  over 
a  grating,  where  the  plague-demon  is  exorcised 
by  a  twelve-hours*  fumigation  with  chlorine. 
Those  who  perform  the  work  of  purifying  cotton 
are  designated  by  the  name  moriusse  or  **  dead 
men."  They  are  all  criminals  under  sentence  of 
transportation  to  Siberia,  who  are  in  the  eye  of  * 
the  law  defiinct.  They  are  clad  in  black  leather, 
and  perform  their  fiinctions  heavily  ironed.  Some 
articles,  such  as  fruits,  corn,  sugar  and  the  like, 
bear  a  much  better  character,  and  are  suffered  to 
be  landed  at  once.  They  are  placed  in  a  ware- 
house, one  gate  of  which  opens  seaward,  the 
other  to  the  land.  Into  this  the  goods  are 
brought  by  the  sailors.  "WTien  these  have  re- 
turned to  their  vessel,  the  sea-gate  is  closed ; 
that  toward  the  land  is  opened,  and  the  goods 
are  delivered  to  their  owners. 

Odessa  is  hardly  a  Russian  city  in  appearance. 
Jts  principal  streets  are  lined  with  shops  with 
sign-boards  in  every  language  in  Europe.  Each 
street  and  square  bears  a  twofold  name,  in  Rus- 
sian and  Italiaji.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is 
of  course  Russian,  but  the  commerce  and  trade 
are  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
The  few  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  which  ply 
beyond  the  Black  Sea,  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion owned  by  Greek  traders.  Austria  and  Sar- 
dinia take  the  lead  in  the  number  of  vessels  that 
enter  the  port,  followed  at  a  considerable  distance 
by  Russia  and  England.  The  languages  spoken 
are  as  various  as  the  nationalities  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Russian  is  the  language  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  inhabitants ;  Italian  that  of  com- 
merce ;  and  French  that  of  polite  society. 

The  intense  heat  of  summer,  the  constant 
stifling  dust,  the  utter  absence  of  shade  render 
Odessa  a  very  unpleasant  place  of  residence. 
The  wealthy  inhabitants  have  used  very  laudable 
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efforts  to  create  for  themselves  rural  retreats  in 
the  neighborhood.  But  nature  has  been  too  pow- 
erful for  them.  For  leagues -upon  leagues  there 
is  not  probably  a  single  tree  of  native  growth ; 
and  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  form  plant^,- 
tions  have  proved  almost  total  &ilures.  The  only 
trees- which  have  been  tolerably  successful  are  a 
species  of  acacia.  Apart  from  these  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find,  nearer  than  the  Crimea,  a  single 
specimen  which  a  man  might  not  clasp  with  four 
fingers. 

It  has  been  said  that  Southern  Russia  is  one 
vast  plain,  destitute  of  mountains.  To  this  there 
is  a  single  notable  exception.  Midway  between 
the  western  and  eastern  extremities  of  the  Black 
Sea,  a  peninsula  shoots  boldly  out  into  the  waters, 
reaching  almost  half  way  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  shore.  It  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  scarcely  five 
miles  in  width.  Across  the  southern  end  of  this 
peninsula,  at^few  miles'  distance  from  the  shore, 
runs  a  bold  range  of  mountains,  the  highest  peak 
of  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  5,600  feet.  This 
peninsula  is  the  Crimea,  the  Tauric  Chersonessus 
of  classic  times ;  in  later  years  the  seat  of  the 
Khans  of  Crim  Tartary,  the  terrors  of  whose 
arms  spread  as  far  as  Moscow.  Subsequently, 
it  fell  under  the  nominal  sway  of  the  Sublime 
Porte ;  and  is  now  the  most  valuable  of  the  do- 
minions wrested  by  Potemkin  from  Turkey. 

The  intervention  of  this  range  of  mountains 
has  a  magical  effect  upon  the  climate  of  the 
Crimea.  Their  southern  slope,  sheltered  from 
the  keen  blasts  from  the  steppe,  and  open  only  to 
the  warm  breezes  from  the  south,  rivals  the  glo- 
ries of  the  most  fevered  portions  of  Italy.  The 
Russians  in  general  are  thoroughly  apathetic  to 
the  beauties  of  nature.  Their  tame  country  has 
nothing  to  develop  the  taste  for  natural  beauty, 
and  they  can  travel  abroad  only  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  Czar.  But  they  become  almost  elo- 
quent in  descanting  upon  the  beauties  of  the 
Crimea.  Perpetual  streams  gush  from  the  hill- 
sides, and  pour  through  every  valley ;  the  vine 
and  the  fig,  the  olive  and  the  orange  flourish ; 
old  trees,  the  growth  of  centuries,  fling  abroad 
their  gnarled  branches,  shading  the  picturesque 
Tartar  villages,  giving  grace  and  beauty  to  the 
Alpine  scenery.  For  miles  along  the  southern 
coast  the  peninsula  is  thickly  sown  with  the  vil- 
las of  the  Russian  nobles,  some  of  whom  lavish 
upon  their  summer  residents  sums  attainable 
by  those  only  whose  coffers  are  filled  by  the 
forced  toils  of  thousands  of  serfs.  This  custom 
was  introduced  by  Count  Woronzow,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  of  the  empire.  It  has  been  imi- 
tated by  the  Empress  and  by  large  numbers  of 
the  nobles. 

Having  endured  the  stifling  heat  of  Odessa  for 
three  weeks,  and  being  in  excellent  humor  with 
myself  on  account  of  the  flattering  prospect  of 
the  transactions  in  wheat  which  h^  brought  me 
to  the  South,  I  resolved  to  treat  myself  to  an  ex- 
cursion in  the  Crimea.  My  traveling  companion 
had  been  equally  lucky  in  his  tallow  speculation, 
and  needed  little  persuasion  to  induce  him  to 


bear  me  company.  We  decided  that  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  trip  would  be  much  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  a  servant,  who  could  act  as  interpre- 
ter between  us  and  the  Tartars.  The  very  man 
we  wanted  made  his  appearance  at  just  the  time 
we  were  about  to  set  out.  He  deserves  a  para- 
graph to  himself. 

He  was  a  German  by  birth,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Gottlob  Werner,  which  the  Russians 
had  transformed  into  something  ending  in  "  itch,'* 
which  I  never  ventured  to  attempt  to  pronounce. 
He  was  bom  in  the  goodly  town  of  Numberg — • 
the  "  treue  fleissige  Siadt''  of  the  old  song  he 
was  always  singing  when  his  mouth  was  at  lib- 
erty from  his  meerschaum.  **  If  you  would  know 
the  German  land,  how  fair  and  lovely  it  is,  you 
must  go  to  Numberg" — thus  ran  the  song — 

"That  ancient,  leal,  and  busy  town, 
Forever  fltU*  and  younf , 
Where  Albert  Diirer  plied  his  art,     . 
Where  Hans  Sachs  pegged  and  snng.^ 

Gottlob^s  fitther,  a  stout  burgher  and  disciple  of 
St.  Crispin;  as  was  Hans  Sachs  before  him,  wish- 
ed his  son  to  follow  in  his  steps.  So  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  apprenticeship,  he  sent  him  forth 
on  the  *♦  Wander jahr"  necessaiy  to  be  accom- 
plished before  he  could  be  admitted  a  member  of 
the  ancient  guild  of  cordwainers.  Gottlob  hav- 
ing received  his  father's  blessing,  a  little  money, 
and  a  stout  walking-stick,  exchanged  a  kiss  with 
Gretchen,  his  betrothed,  and  set  out  on  his  trav- 
els. This  was  nearly  a  score  of  years  ago;  and 
they  are  not  yet  concluded.  His  whole  story 
came  out  at  intervals  during  our  tour,  and  is 
worth  the  telling — but  not  here.  When  we  were 
sitting  in  some  post-house,  a  group  of  Tartar 
postillions  smoking  around  us,  and  himself  ren- 
dered a  little  sentimental  by  the  good  wine  of 
the  Crimea,  Gottlob  would  burst  out  into  a  snatch 
of  his  favorite  song — declare  that  he  would  go 
back  to  Numberg,  marry  Gretchen,  and  become 
a  good  citizen  and  cordwainer.  It  never  seemed 
to  occur  to  him  that  the  years  which  had  trans- 
formed him  from  a  lithe  hursch  into  a  heavy, 
middle-aged  beer-drinker,  with  a  huge  meer- 
schaum always  sticking  into  his  grizzled  mus- 
tache, had  wrought  a  corresponding  change  in 
her.  She  was  still  *'  littl^  Gretchen."  Then  he 
would  kiss  her  parting  gift,  which  he  had  retain- 
ed through  all  his  wanderings.  It  was  a  stout 
leathern  tobacco-pouch,  elaborately  stitched  by 
her  own  hands — a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  it  is 
tme,  but  still  capable  of  supplying  the  owner's 
RatLchtabak  for  another  score  of  years.  I  fear 
that  honest  Gottlob  is  not  the  first  man  who 
thinks  that  he  is  fondly  remembered  long  after 
he  has  quite  forgotten  others.  However,  he 
made  a  capital  conductor  for  us ;  he  was  as  tme 
as  steel,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  as  brave 
as  a  lion  had  there  been  any  occasion  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  valor.  The  chief  drawback  to  the 
pleasure  of  his  society  was  that  he  had  imbibed 
the  Russian  idea  that  a  change  of  garments  and 
a  bath  was  a  needless  superfluity.  This,  with 
his  perpetual  fumigation,  rendered  the  windward 
side  of  him  much  the  pleasanter  to  ride  upon. 
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The  necessary  police  arrangements  were  speed- 
ily made.  A  few  roubles,  judicibusly  insinuated 
into  the  hands  of  the  functionaries,  secured  a 
promise  that  our  passports  should  be  attended  to 
sichast — "  forthwith  ;"  and  a  repetition  of  the 
process  procured  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
in  time  for  us  all  just  to  avoid  missing  the  tub  of 
a  steamer,  which  plies  twice  a  month  between 
Odessa  and  the  principal  ports  of  the  Crimea. 

We  were  glad  to  find  that  among  the  passengers 
were  two  or  three  officers  of  rank  to  be  landed  at 
Sevastopol,  so  that  we  should  be  able  to  catch  a 
seaward  view,  at  all  events,  of  that  falnous  naval 
depot.  These  were  all  naval  officers,  and  among 
them  was  an  admiral,  who  wore  jack-boots,  with 
an  immense  pair  of  spurs — an  article  of  equip- 
ment which  struck  me  as  not  absolutely  indis- 
pensable on  the  quarter-deck.  These  naval  he- 
roes gave  us  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  their 
professional  efficiency.  The  Black  Sea,  as  if  to 
show  that  it  had  a  rightful  claim  to  its  old  appel- 
lation^of  the  '*  Inhospitable,**  got  up  a  very  tol- 
erable imitation  of  a  storm.  Our  vessel  pitched 
and  tumbled  in  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  man- 
ner ;  the  faces  of  the  officers  began  to  wax  do- 
lorous ;  the  admiral  kept  his  ground  fbr  a  while, 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  We  caught  sight  of  him 
leaning  in  a  very  suspicious  attitude  over  the 
railmg ;  at  last  he  made  for  his  cabin  with  a  woe- 
begone visage,  and  we  saw  him  no  more  till  next 
morning,  when  he  was  put  ashore  at  Sevastopol. 
But  his  whole  appearance  indicated  that  he  had 
passed  a  bad  night.  Indeed,  it  is  a  common  jest 
at  Odessa — as  much  so  as  men  dare  to  jest  on  so 
perilous  a  theme — that  every  one  on  board  a  Rus- 
sian man-of-war,  from  the  captain  to  cabin-boy, 
is  sea-sick  whenever  there  is  a  cap-full  of  wind  : 
a  circumstance  that  might  sadly  impair  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  fleet  in  case  it  should  be  fallen  in 
with  by  the  Frenph  and  English  squadrons. 

All  Russians  speak  of  Sevastopol  with  a  kind 
of  mysterious  awe.  They  seem  to  look  upon  it 
as  the  workshop  where  the  Czar  forges  the  thun- 
derbolts which  are  to  sweep  England  and  France 
from  the  seas.  This  seemed  quite  natural  to  us 
after  we  had  seen  the  enormous  three-deckers  of 
the  fleet  performing  their  evolutions,  and  remem- 
bered that  the  inhabitants  had  no  other  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  any  vessels,  except  these,  larger 
than  the  very  moderate-sized  merchantmen  that 
alone  frequent  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
most  that  we  could  learn  was  that  it  would  be 
quite  out  of  the  question  fbr  us  to  attempt  to 
visit  the  town,  since  no  foreigner  was  allowed  to 
pass  its  walls  without  an  express  order  from  the 
governor,  which  was  always  obtained  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  and  never  without  far  higher 
influence  than  we  could  bring  to  bear.  Any  at- 
tempt at  a  clandestine  entrance,  we  were  assured, 
would  be  most  severely  punished^  Siberia — if  we 
should  chance  to  survive  the  knout  and  a  season 
of  cotton-picking  among  the  mortussi  in  the  laz- 
aretto^was  the  lightest  penalty  we  could  expect. 
A  private  conversation  with  honest  Gottlob  con- 
vinced me  that  the  matter  might  be  managed  by 
a  little  finesse,  and  the  Czar  be  never  the  worse. 


nor  the  wiser  for  it.  The  attempt  was  success- 
fully made  a  couple  of  weeks  later,  as  I  shall  re- 
late in  the  sequel.  For  the  present  we  were 
forced  to  content  ourselves  with  a  sea  view  of 
Sevastopol,  with  its  huge  forts  mounting  three 
tiers  of  cannon.  One  point,  which  every  vessel 
must  pass,  is  said  to  be  commanded  by  twelve 
hundred  guns.  We  did  not  count  them,  though 
Xve  could  almost  look  into  their  black  muzzles ; 
but  there  seemed  to  be  enough  of  them  to  blow 
out  of  the  water  all  the  fleets  that  ever  floated. 

After  landing  our  naval  heroes,  who  seemed 
vastly  relieved  by  the  touch  of  solid  ground,  the 
steamer  put  off  for  Yalta,  on  the  southern  coast, 
where  we  were  to  disembark.  A  bold  headland 
juts  out  into  the  sea.  That  is  Cape  Parthenium, 
of  old  renown.  Hefe  stood  the  temple  of  the 
Tauric  Diana,  where  were  sacrificed  all  strangers 
cast  upon  these  inhospitable  shores.  Here  was 
enacted  the  drama  of  Iphigenia,  and  Orestes  the 
Fury-haunted  matricide.  As  we  pored,  long 
years  ago,  at  Old  Dartmouth  over  that  immortal 
tragedy  of  Euripides,  little  did  Brown  and  my- 
self dream  that,  bent  on  trade,  we  should  togeth- 
er look  upon  its  scene.  We  had  parted  at  the 
gates  of  our  Alma  Mater,  and  never  met  again 
till  we  encountered  on  the  Nevski  Prospekt  at 
St.  Petersburg.  I  doubt  if  either  of  us  has 
proved  a  worse  trader  on  account  of  our  early 
tincture  in  the  Humanities;  I  know  that  we 
have  been  happier  men  for  it.  A  monastery 
dedicated  to  Saint  George  stands  upon  the  site 
once  occupied  by  the  temple  of  the  inhospitable 
goddess. 

Yalta  presented  nothing  to  detain  us.  Its  sit- 
uation is  indeed  beautiful,  but  it  has  a  pert  water- 
ing-place aspect.  It  was  full  of  visitors  from 
Odessa,  who  gathered  about  the  little  quay,  watch- 
ing the  passengers  as  they  disembarked.  The 
street  was  full  of  ponies,  whose  drivers  pestered 
us  with  elaborate  pictures  of  the  beauties  of  the 
country  seats  and  villas  of  the  nobles  scattered 
along  the  winding  shore,  and  were  anxious 
to  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  visiting  them 
— for  a  consideration.  By  the  intervention  of 
our  serviceable  Gottlpb,  we  hired  horses  and  a 
Tartar  guide  to  convey 
us  across  the  mount- 
ains to  Bagtche- Serai — 
"The  Garden  Palace," 
the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Tartar  Khans.  It  is 
but  a  long  day's  ricle  in 
a  direct  line;  but  we  re- 
solved to  take  a  week  in 
reaching  it,  and  ordered 
our  guide  to  conduct  us 
through  as  many  Tartar 
villages,  and  along  as 
many  mountain  valleys 
as  he  could. 

Ismael,  our  guide, 
presented  a  comical  fig- 
ure to  our  eyes.  His 
dress  was  much  like 
that  wori^y  boys  at 
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home  in  the  intermediate 
stage  between  long-clothes 
and  the  full-blown  dignity  of 
jacket  and  trowsere.  His 
head  was  sunnounted  by  the 
Tartar  cap,  made  of  shumski^ 
a  grayish  sort  of  lambskin  ; 
this  was  drawn  tightly  over 
his  head,  inside  the  ears, 
which  seemed  to  protrude 
from  his  head  like  those  seen 
on  the  images  of  the  South- 
Sea  idols.  His  badge  of 
office  was  a  whip  with  a  flat 
piece  of  leather  at  the  end 
of  the  lash.  This  made  a 
great  rattling  when  applied 
to  the  flaoks  of  our  baggage- 
horse  ;  but  did  not  seem  to 
do  execution  proportioned  to 
the  i\pise  it  made.  How- 
ever, our  shaggy  ponies  did 
not  need  much  urging. 
Though  small,  they  were 
wonderfully  stout  and  hardy, 
getting  over  ground  at  a  &- 
mouB  rate ;  they  were,  more- 
over, as  sure-footed  as  goats. 
The  handle  of  the  whip  formed  a  convenient 
sheath  for  the  long  blade  of  a  knife,  which  looked 
like  a  very  efficient  weapon  in  case  of  need. 

For  a  few  miles  we  followed  the  road  along 
the  shore ;  then  struck  northward  among  the 
mountains.  Before  many  hours  all  traces  of 
Russian  dominion  had  disappeared,  and  for  aught 
that  appeared  to  the  contrary,  we  might  still  be 
within  the  sway  of  the  old  Tartar  Khans,  whose 
picturesque  little  fortresses  crowned  the  summit 
of  every  precipice.  The  valleys  were  richly 
wooded,  and  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation. 
Abundant  springs  gushed  out  at  brief  intervals, 
over  which  the  pious  care  of  the  Moslem  had  not 
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unfrequently  erected  neat  stone  fountains  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  tired  wayfarers.  Frequently 
our  small  caravan  would  be  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  mounted  traveler,  for  the  Tartars  never 
think '  of  walking.  These  would  fall  into  our 
ranks  with  a  "  Salaam  aleikoum — Peace  be  with 
you  ;"  and  they  would  leave  us  with  the  same 
Oriental  salutation. 

A  Tartar  village  is  very  picturesque.  They 
always  prefer  to  build  on  the  slope  of  a  hill. 
Three  low  walls  form  the  sides  of  their  dwellings 
— the  fourth  being  cut  into  the  hill  itself  Over 
these  walls  is  built  a  flat  roof,  with  projecting 
eaves,  forming  a  sort  of  verandu.  The  roof  is 
the  Tartar's  home.  Here  he  breathes  the  cool 
evening  air,  solacing  the  hours  by  friendly  chat, 
smoking,  and  watching  what  goes  on  around. 
Regular  street  there  is  none,  and  the  unwary 
traveler  is  likely,  without  notice,  to  find  himself 
on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  dwellings.  Thick- 
branched  walnuts  shadow  the  vacant  spaces,  with 
fountains  beneath,  around  which  stand  chattering 
groups  of  women,  in  long  white  vails.  The  ap- 
proach of  our  cavalcade  was  always  the  signal 
for  a  general  break-up,  and  we  could  see  their 
white  forms  flitting  among  the  trees,  or  turning 
their  backs  upon  the  infidel  strangers.  Lively, 
bright-eyed  boys,  clad  in  narrow  sacks,  with  red 
caps  on  their  beads,  peered  cautiously  out  at  us 
from  behind  the  trees.  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
scene  was  one  of  luxurious  indolence  and  ease. 
The  Tartar,  in  fact,  is  naturally  an  idle  fellow, 
and  can  see  no  reason  why  men  should  fatigue 
themselves  by  over- work. 

We  were  not  a  little  amused  by  the  odd  method 
of  shoeing  their  oxen,  which  we  saw  more  than 
once.  The  unconscious  beast  is  flung  upon  his 
back,  where  he  is  firmly  held  by  the  smith's  as- 
sistant, who  sits  upon  his  head.  His  four  feet 
are  then  drawn  closely  together  by  a  cord.  As 
they  thus  lie,  with  their  feet  pointing  directly  up- 
ward, the  operator  has  a  fair  field  for  his  opera- 
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tions.  The  poor  beasU  do  not  seem  to  relish  this 
mode  of  procedure,  if  we  might  judge  by  the 
smothered  moans  which  proceeded  from  their  big 
chests,  and  the  alarmed  glances  of  their  dark 
eyes. 


8H0KINO   All  OX. 

We  could  perceive  no  traces  of  oppression  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  government.  In  fact, 
the  Crimea  seems  to  be  treated  by  the  con- 
querors much  like  a  beautiful  slave  who  has  had 
the  grace  to  please  her  master.  Tet  somehow 
the  Tartar  race  is  disappearing  year  by  year — 
another  illustration  of  that  natural  law,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  bare  presence  of  a  stronger  race 
inevitably,  and  often  involuntarily,  destroys  the 
weaker  one. 

Punctual  at  the  time  appointed,  Ismael  con- 
ducted us  across  a  stony  plateau  overlooking  a 
deep  valley.  From  its  bottom  we  could  discern 
glittering  spires  and  minarets  shooting  far  up  into 
the  clear  air.  This  was  the  famous  old  capital  of 
the  descendants  of  Gbenghis  Khan — the  **  Gar- 
den Palace"  of  the  Crimea.  We  clattered  down 
the  stony  slope,  when  a  sudden  turn  brought  us 


to  a  stone  bridge,  and  a  large  Oriental  archway, 
with  a  Cossack  before  it,  standing  sentinel.  This 
was  the  entrance  to  the  palace  of  the  ancient 
Khans.  Onward  we  rode  through  the  thickening 
gloom,  along  narrow  streets,  unrelieved  by  a  sin- 
gle light,  or  the  appearance  of  a  passer-by.  Is- 
maef,  however,  knew  the  place,  and  brought  us 
to  the  khan  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  A 
light  burned  dimly  over  the  entrance.  The  court 
in  the  centre  was  filled  with  uncouth  vehicle^ 
bullock-wains,  camel-carts,  and  donkey-wagons. 
Around  it  ran  a  balcony  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  upon  which  opened  all  the  doors.  In  the 
lower  story  were  the  stalls,  where  the  animals 
were  secured.  Wc  mused  upon  the  time  when, 
in  such  a  caravanserai  as  this,  a  young  mother 
*'  brought  forth  her  first-bom  son,  and  laid  him  in 
a  manger,  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in 
the  inn."  The  pictures  in  the  old  Family  Bible, 
of  the  infant  Redeemer  laid  to  sleep  among  the 
'*  homed  cattle,"  came  back  with  the  frestjiess 
of  childhood,  and  the  low  hymn  with  which  a 
gentle  mother  used  to  hush  my  boyish  fears  for 
the  babe's  safety,  rose  calm  and  clear  above  the 
noisy  din  of  the  crowded  khan.  In  the  centre  of 
what  might  be  styled  the  "  public  room,"  a  com- 
pany of  Tartar  postillions  formed  a  picturesque 
group.  They  had  built  a  fire  on  the  clay  floor, 
and  were  preparing  their  eveniiTg  meal. 

Next  morning  we  set  out  to  explore  the  town. 
In  places  the  sides  of  the  valley  rose  in  precip- 
itous diifs,  threatening  momentarily  to  topple 
down.  Where  they  were  less  steep,  their  slopes 
resembled  an  amphitheatre,  the  flat-roofed  dwell- 
ings rising  like  steps,  half  visible  amid  the  crown- 
ing foliage.  Abundant  springs  of  the  purest  water 
gushed  forth  at  every  turn,  falling  into  basins 
where  the  faithful  were  performing  their  ablu- 
tions. Early  "as  it  was,  as  we  passed  a  coffee- 
house, we  saw  within  groups  of  sedate  Tartar! 
coiled  upon  low  divans,  luxuriously  smoking  or 
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drinking  black  coffee  from  the  tiniest  of  cups. 
Passing  through  the  streets  occupied  by  the  art- 
isans, we  gained  some  insight  into  the  industrial 
habits  of  the  place.  AH  the  operations  that  with 
us  are  performed  in  obscurity  are  there  patent  to 
view.  The  houses  and  shops  are  destitute  of 
windows,  having  instead  broad  shutters  which  are 
let  down  during  the  day,  so  as  to  form  counters 
for  the  display  of  wares  and  manufactures.  Here 
was  a  baker's  shop,  the  oven  so  close  to  the  street 
that  by  extending  your  hand  from  without  you 
could  feel  its  heat.  Tamers  sat  cross-legged, 
patiently  boring  long  cherry  sticks  for  pipe-stems, 
or  fitting  the  ambei;  mouthj^pieces.  At  a  cook- 
shop  groups  of  morning  customers  were  fishing 
out  huge  biis  of  meat  from  the  bubbling  caldrons, 
and  devouring  them  in  the  open  air.  Here  a 
black-bearded  cook  bore  a  joint  in  his  hands, 
catching  the  drippings  upon  a  loaf  of  black  bread. 
This  he  laid  down  before  a  customer  en  the  bare 
plank  which  served  for  a  table  within.  Still  fur- 
ther on  we  came  to  the  fruit-market,  abounding 
in  grapes,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  fruit  to  which 
we  could  not  even  give  a  name ;  but  chief  among 
all  were  the  piutecs^  the  luscious  melons  from  the 
adjoining  plains,  heaped  up  like  piles  of  cannon- 
balls  in  an  arsenal.  Still  beyond,  were  the  tip- 
pling shops,  whither  the  thirsty  souls  of  the  town 
resort  to  drink  booza,  an  abominable  astringent 
liquor  extracted  from  millet-seeds,  which  have 


been  steeped  in  water  and  fermented.  .To  judge, 
however,  from  the  immense  quantities  of  it  stored 
up  in  the  hogsheads  which  lined  the  walls  of  the 
dingy  room,  this  must  be  thd  favorite  beverage  of 
the  Tartars. 

Some  branches  of  business  appear  to  be  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Karaite  Jews,  whose  chief 
seat  is  an  ancient  fortress  perched  upon  one  of 
the  most  inaccessible  crags  overlooking  the  valley, 
whence  they  descend  every  morning  to  the  town, 
returning  in  the  evening.  Besides  the  Cossack 
guard  at  the  palace  gates,  we  saw  not  a  sign  or 
token  of  Russian  supremacy.  The  aspect  of 
every  thing  was  purely  Tartar,  just  as.it  might 
have  appeared  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  Czar 
trembled  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow  at  the  bare 
mention  of  the  names  of  the  fierce  Khans  of  the 
Crimea.  We  were  assured,  I  believe  with  truth, 
that  all  Russians  are  forbidden  by  an  Imperial 
ukase  from  settling  in  this  lovely  valley. 

A  broad  gleam  of  sunlight  lay  like  a  golden  bar 
across  the  gateway  of  the  ancient  palace,  as  we 
entered.  Its  exterior  is  unpretending  enough, 
affording  no  indication  of  the  fairy-like  beauty  in- 
closed within  the  blank  walls.  With  a  refinement 
of  taste  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  this  palace 
has  been  restored,  precisely  as  it  was  in  the  pabny 
days  of  its  original  possessors  ;  even  the  claims 
of  Eastern  hospitality  have  not  been  neglected,  a 
portion  of  it  being  assigned  as  a  resting  place  for 
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Btrangen .  We  entered  a  grassy  court-yard  sur- 
rounded by  structures  of  varied  architectrue,  fes- 
tooned with  ▼ines,  and  shrubbery.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  ipscriptions  in  strange  charac- 
ters ;  mottoes  from  the  Koran,  scrolls,  hiero- 
glyphics, ciphers,  groups  of  flowers,  fanciful 
birds  and  beasts  bursting  from  arabesque  scrolls, 
ornament  every  door.  Tall  trees  and  beautiful 
fountains  add  the  living  charm  given  only  by 
verdure  and  running  water.  Chief  among  the 
fountains  are  two  at  the  entrance,  in  which  the 
graceful  invention  of  the  East  has  exhausted  it- 
'self.  Arabesques,  lightly  sculptured  and  painted 
with  bright  harmonious  colors,  surround  the  mar- 
ble basins  filled  with  the  brightest  water  that  ever 
sparkled.  '  *  I  f  there  be  another  fountain  like  unto 
this" — so  runs  the  inscription — '*  let  it  come  forth 
and  show  itself.  Damascus  and  Bagdad  have 
witnessed  many  things,  but  so  beautiful  a  fount- 
ain have  thry  x^ot  beheld.'*  This  fountain  was 
erected  by  the  Khan  '*  Krim  Ghcrai  the  radiant, 
whose  fostering  hand  hath  quenched  the  thirst  of 
the  land."  Upon  its  fellow,  its  founder  still  im- 
plores the  divine  mercy  for  himself  and  for  the 
sinners  of  his  race. 

Before  entering  the  palace  buildings,  we  visited 
the  mausoleum  which  covers  the  remains  of  many 
Khans.  The  custodian,  an  aged  Moslem,  bore  a 
torch,  by  the  flaming  light  of  which  we  could  see 
bier-shaped  tombs,  with  high  head-stones  carved 
at  the  top  into  the  form  of  turbans.  Around  the 
mausoleum  spreads  the  cemetery.     Vines  and 


shrubs  vail  the  tombs  of  those  who,  with  a  purer 
taste,  chose  that  their  last  sleep  should  be  under 
the  open  sky.  We  walked  reverently  among  the 
tombs,  while  Gottlob,  his  meerschaum  for  once 
laid  aside,  interpreted  the  inscriptions  upon  them. 
Many  of  them  were  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  touch- 
ing beauty.  One  prince  would  not  have  his  tomb 
covered  by  any  roof,  because  **  the  heavens  are  so 
glorious  and  beautiful  that  even  from  my  grave  I 
would  look  up  into  the  sky,  the  abode  of  God." 
Another  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  thickly  walled 
and  roofed,  *'  because" — so  runs  the  inscription 
— *•  I  am  utterly  unworthy  that  the  least  ray  of 
God's  sun  should  shine  upon  me."  Was  this 
the  utterance  of  a  soul  haunted  by  some  inexpi- 
able crime  ?  or  was  it  not  rather  the  miserere  of 
a  spirit  sensitively  alive  to  the  lightest  fault,  and 
overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  the  perfections  of  the 
Holy  One,  m  whose  iiAmediate  presence  he  was 
about  to  standi  Let  us  hope  the  latter;  and 
that,  like  another  penitent  who  dared  not  "  lift 
up  his  eyes"  from  the  dust,  "  he  went  home  jus- 
tified." Another  ordered  a  vine  to  be  planted 
over  his  head,  **  that  he,  who  in  life  had  brought 
forth  so  little  fruit,  might  be  found  more  fruitful 
in  death."  Ar^othcr  hajd  his  tomb  built  close 
under  the  eaves  of  the  mosque,  in  order  that,  as 
the  water  from  the  sacred  roof  fell  upon  him,  **  it 
might  wash  away  the  foulness  of  his  sins,  which 
were  as  numberless  as  the  drops  falling  from  the 
clouds." 

The  palace  is  uninhabited,  yet  every  thing  is 
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M  fresh  as  though  its  occupants  were  hourly  ex- 
pected. We  wandered  through  interminable  suits 
of  rooms,  connected  by  winding  stairs  and  narrow 
passages.  They  are  all  small,  and  hardly  two 
on  a  level.  The  floors  are  covered  with  the 
softest  carpets ;  Persian  rugs  of  the  richest  hues 
overspread  the  divans ;  the  walls  are  hung  with 
precious  tapestry  of  those  gorgeous  colors  which 
charm  the  Oriental  eye ;  over  the  arched  door- 
ways are  suspended  satin  curtains.  Painted  and 
latticed  windows  fling  long  bars  of  many-colored 
light  and  deep  shadow  across  floor  and  wall,  and 
along  the  furniture  inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  and 
pearl.  There  is  none  of  the  magnificence  derived 
from  amplitude  of  proportions  or  massiveness  of 
material;  the  charm  consists  rather  in  the  ex- 
quisite taste  displayed,  and  the  perfection  of  the 
innumerable  details,  which  realize  all  that  the 
most  glowing  imagination  can  picture  of  the  lux- 
urious life  of  an  eastern  serai. 

Perhaps  the  most  elegant  apartments  are  the 
ones  fitted  up  by  Potemlun  for  the  Imperial  Cath- 
arine, when  she  made  the  tour  of  her  new  do- 
mimons.  Wherever  she  was  to  pass  the  night 
during  this  long  progress — ^whether  in  some  miser- 
able village,  on  the  broad  steppe,  or  in  the  sandy 
desert — she  found  a  pavilion  erected  for  her  use 
by  the  considerate  gallantry  of  her  former  lover, 
whose  invisible  presence  thus  seemed  to  hover 
around  her.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  recall  the  old 
love  which  she  had  once  felt  for  him,  but  had 
transferred  to  younger  and  fidrer  men ;  just  as 
when  he  met  her  in  the  fiunons  palace  of  Taurida 
which  she  had  built  for  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
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and  bathed  her  hands  with  tears.  If  so,  his 
hopes  were  unavailing.  He  might  be  her 
trusted  counselor,  her  fevorite  geneial; 
but  the  flame  of  lawless  love,  once  extin- 
guished can  never  be  relighted.  These 
apartments  remain  just  as  they  were  left 
by  their  imperial  occupant  more  than  sixty 
years  ago.  The  carpets  and  niattings  and 
hangings  are  as  brilliant  as  ever ;  fresh 
flowers  in  precious  vases  still  perfrune 
the  air;  gold  and  silver  fishes  sport  in 
crystal  bowls,  as  they  did  under  the  eye 
of  the  Empress,  so  long  closed  in  death ; 
the  marble  bath  seems  to  be  awaiting  her 
presence. 

We  passed  from  the  city,  up  the  valley 
toward  Tchiaufout-Galeh—"  The  Fort  of 
the  Jews*' — the  chief  seat  of  the  nnall 
dispersed  sect  of  the  Karaites.  Emerging 
from  the  throat  of  the  defile  in  which 
Bagtche  Serai  atands,  we  entered  a 
broader  valley  shaded  with  majestic  oaks 
and  beeches.  This  was  the  "  Valley  of 
Jehosaphat,"  the  cemetery  of  the  Karaites. 
All  around  were  tombstones,  lying  flat  or 
standing  at  every  conceivable  angle  of  in- 
clination ;  for  the  sanctity  of  the  grave  has 
been  disturbed  by  earthquakes.  The  soli- 
tary fortress,  perched  high  up  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  steep  rock,  is  the  Zion  of  these  He- 
brew Purists,  who  adhere  to  the  written 
law,  rejecting  the  idle  glosses  of  the  Tal- 
mud, and  the  manifold  traditions  of  the  Rabbins. 
Few  inhabit  the  city  of  the  living,  for  the  sect  is 
widely  scattered  in  many  lands ;  but  all,  if  possible, 
return  to  have  their  bones  laid  with  those  of  their 
fathers  in  the  city  of  the  dead.  A  long  flight  of 
steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  leads  up  to  the  for- 
tress. At  the  bottom  is  the  well  which  sup- 
plies it  with  water.  We  ascended  among  a  file 
of  donkeys  laden  with  water-skins,  who  climbed 
up  without  drivers.  The  place  seemed  deserted ; 
all  the  able-bodied  men  had  descended  to  the 
Tartar  town  to  ply  their  different  trades.  A  few 
children  too  young  to  go  out  into  the  worid,  and 
a  few  old  men  returned  firom  their  long  wander- 
ings, and  calmly  awaiting  the  summons  which 
should  bid  them  take  their  rest  in  the  Valley  of 
Jehosaphat,  were  the  only  human  beings  we  saw. 
The  view  from  the  Jewish  town  is  transcendently 
beautiful.  The  eye  wanders  over  a  succession 
of  wooded  slopes,  far  up  among  huge  masses  of 
beetling  cragiT  and  conical  rocks,  while  the  great 
Tchatir-Dagh — "  Tent-Mountain" — ^the  loftiest 
summit  of  the  chain  of  the  Crimea,  flings  its 
steep  sides  and  flat  top  against  the  southern  sky. 
From  Bagtche  Seraj,  after  due  consultation 
with  Oottlob,  I  resolved  to  make  my  meditated 
descent  upon  Sevastopol.  I  found  that  there 
was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  city  being  en- 
tered by  the  neighboring  German  colonists,  the 
prohibition  extending  only  to  foreigners.  A  fort- 
night*s  roughing  it  among  the  Tartars  had  neu- 
tralized all  the  advantage  in  respect  to  wardrobe, 
which  I  might  have  once  boasted  over  my  Teu- 
tonic friend.    A  huge  meerschaum,  with  %  doe 
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supply  of  the  rankest  tobacco,  Tvas  easily  attain- 
able ;  and  a  little  practice  enabled  me  to  inhale 
the  fiimes  with  becoming  phlegm.  I  was  sure 
that  my  German  was  good  enough  to  escape  de- 
tection by  any  body.  Brown's  linguistic  acquire- 
ments were  more  limited ;  and  after  due  consid- 
eration, it  was  decided  that  he  should  not  make 
the  attempt,  but  should  remain  behind  at  the 
"  Garden  Palace."  A  stout  Tartar  wagon  was 
hired,  and  Gottlob  and  myself,  threw  ourselves 
upon  the  straw  with  which  it  was  filled ;  the  word 
to  go  ahead  was  given,  and  off  we  set,  while  the 
shadows  of  night  yet  filled  the  valley.  By  noon 
we  reached  Inkermann,  at  the  head  of  the  inlet 
upon  which  Sevastopol  is  situated.  Here  com- 
mence the  works  which  supply  water  to  the  docks 
of  Sevastopol,  twelve  miles  distant.  The  course 
of  a  river  has  been  diverted  into  a  new  channel 
cut  along  the  face  of  a  hill,  through  long  excava^ 
tions  and  galleries,  for  the  whole  distance.  I 
had  a  little  leisure  to  inspect  these  gigantic  works, 
while  our  horses  were  baiting. 

In  a  couple  of  hours  after  setting  off  again,  we 
came  within  view  of  Sevastopol,  with  its  lofty 
white  houses,  green-domed  churches,  and  men- 
acing batteries.  Stretching  fiur  into  the  land, 
beyond  the  lines  of  the  streets,  we  could  see  long 
lines  of  masts  rising  above  the  intervening  hills. 
As  we  passed  the  gates  I  followed  Gottlob's  ex- 
ample, and  puffed  away  most  vigorously.  He 
answered  whiff  for  whiff.    The  vigor  of  our  fiimi- 


gations  convinced  the  sentinels  that  we  were 
harmless  peasants  from  the  German  colonies — 
though  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  threw  in  a  few 
words  of  unmistakable  High  Dutch.  We  passed 
without  being  even  challenged,  and  I  felt  that  I 
had  a  rightftil  claim  to  the  title  of  Sevastopol- 
efskyy  or  **  Conqueror  of  Sevastopol."  Soon  we 
were  quietly  dining  at  an  obscure  inn,  kept  by  a 
compatriot  of  Gottlob's.  The  only  precaution  of 
which  I  made  use  during  my  stay,  was  to  give  a 
vigorous  whiff  or  two  from  the  inseparable  meer- 
schaum, whenever  I  supposed  that  any  officer 
might  be  looking  at  me,  and  enter  into  an  ani- 
mated conversation  in  German  with  Gottlob. 

Sevastopol  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  has  been  implied.  An  inlet  of 
the  sea  indents  the  western  coast  of  the  Crimea, 
having  a  mouth  so  narrow  that  it  is  commanded 
by  the  fortifications  on  the  shore,  and  a  depth  of 
water  sufficient  to  float  the  largest  vessels.  Four 
bays  set  in  upon  the  southern  shore  of  the  inlet, 
separated  by  high  bare  limestone  ridges.  Upon 
one  of  these  ridges  the  city  is  built,  the  streete 
generally  winding  around  among  the  sharp  and 
jutting  rocks.  The  main  street  is  built  half  way 
up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  runs  parallel  vnth 
the  principal  quay.  Here  are  the  chief  buildings, 
the  Admiralty  vnth  its  enormous  portico,  a  splen- 
did cathedral,  and  many  large  and  imposing  resi- 
dences, conspicuous  from  the  multiplicity  of 
blinds  which  form  a  poor  defense  against  the 
Digitize  Ogle 
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pervading  dost  Attempts,  at  introdaoiiig  trees 
and  plants  have  proved  fiilnres,  and  the  city 
presents  a  mass  of  dazzling  whiteness  which 
almosts  hlinds  the  eye.  The  streets  are  kept 
tolerably  clean  by  gangs  of  military  prisoners 
wiio  are  constantly  en^^iged  in  sweeping  them ; 
but  in  spite  of  this  precaution  the  air  is  always 
full  of  a  fine  penetrating  dust  which  produces 
the  most  distressing  ophthalmia.  The  soldiers 
employed  in  making  excavations  for  the  public 
woxks  have  suffered  dreadfully  firom  this  cause. 
Not  unfrequently  in  four-and-twenty  hours  afler 
the  first  attack,  the  eye  becomes  putrid  and  drops 
out. 

Every  thing  here  reminds  you  that  this  is  no 
peaceful  emporium  of  commerce.  The  wharves 
axe-  lined  with  vessels,  but  among  them  is  not  a 
solitary  nmchant  flag.  Ships  of  war  of.  every 
size  open  their  ports  upon  you.  No  picturesque 
sailors,  wearing  the  varied  attire  of  their  own 
countries,  lounge  about  the  quay.  You  meet 
only  the  white  uniform  of  the  naval  and  military 
service.  Sentinels  stand  on  guard  at  every  turn, 
presenting  arms  toward  their  officers  who  pass 
and  repass  continually.  Grrim  batteries  frown 
every  where ;  and  the  only  variety  of  prospect  is 
obtained  by  gazing  now  into  tlv»  mouth  of  a  forty- 
two  and  now.  into  that  of  a  sixty-four  pounder. 
By  day  every  thing  presents  the  orderly  monot- 
onous aspect  of  a  fortress ;  and  the  stillness  of 
night  is  broken  only  by  the  tinkling  of  bells  from 
the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  the  measured  tread 
and  firequent  challenges  of  the  sentinels  pacing 
their  continual  rounds.  Ascending  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  city,  the  eye  wanders  aJong  the  line 
of  bare  limestone  crags  which  gained  for  the 
coast  the  name  of  Ak-  Tmr— the  **  White  Rocks," 
and  passes  slowly  down  to  the  batteries  which 
guard  the  harbor,  the  enormous  three-deckers  of 
the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  the  long  rows  of  con- 
demned hulks,  which  have  been  converted  into 
magazines  and  prison  ships.  The  ordinary  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  including  the  militaiy  and  naval 
force  stationed  there,  is  set  down  at  forty  or  fifty 
thousand ;  but  at  times,  when  some  great  review 
is  to  be  held,  it  is  vastly  increased.  Yet  in  so 
large  a  town  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  hotel  or 
an  inn,  worthy  of  the  name.  A  few  miserable 
dens  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  the  town  givr 
shelter  to  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  furroun^g 
country  who  now  and  then  pass  a  night  here. 

Yet,  after  all,  there  is  something  imposing  in 
this  great  naval  station.  Its  foundation  and 
maintenance  are  a  part  of  that  great  system  of 
policy  which  aims  sooner  or  later  at  bringing  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  Every  thing  that  can  conduce 
to  this  end  is  contrived  on  the  largest  scale. 
The  public  works  are  ably  planned,  and  executed 
without  regard  to  cost.  I  have  already  alluded 
CO  the  aqueduct  by  which  the  water  necessary 
for  the  careening-dock  has  been  conveyed  from 
a  diitance  of  four  leagues.  The  stone  of  the 
neighboring  clifis  is  too  soft  for  the  construction 
of  the  basins  and  docks ;  that  which  is  used  has 
all  been  brought  from  a  distance.     The  fleet. 


for  whose  protection  alone  Sevastopol  exists,  iS' 
constructed  and  maintained  at  an  expense  alto- 
gether unparalleled.  Not  a  vessel  of  it  has  ever- 
bowed  to  the  gales  of  the  ocean ;  not  one  of 
them,  before  the  recent  massacre  at  Sinope,  has- 
ever  seen  a  hostile  flag..  They  are  equi{q>ed, 
perform  a  few  manoeuvres  in  the  narrow  sea,  and 
then  quietly  rot  in  the  secure  harbor  fortified  ibr 
their  reception.  That  fieet  bides  its  time  to  vp^ 
pear  in  the  Golden  Horn :  Sevastopol  is  for  the 
Black  Sea  ^eet :  the  Black  Sea  fleet  is  for  the 
future. 

Although  the  fleet  has  encountered  no  hostile 
vessels,  the  long  rows  o€  hulks  tell  of  a  foe  still' 
more  destructive.  The  ships  last  only  firoin  five 
to  ten  years,  and  are  then  condemned  as  unsta-. 
worthy,  while  the  vessels  of  other  nations  last 
for  twice  that  period. .  Ask  any  Russian  official . 
the  reason,  and  he  will  shake  his  head  mysteri- 
ously, and  tell  you  of  a  minute  worm — the  teredo 
navalia — bred  from  the  slimy  river  that  pours  into 
the  inlet  of  Sevastopol,  which  attacks  the  timbers, 
and  reduces  them  to  rotten  powder ;  adding  with  • 
a  sigh,  that  all  attempts  to  prevent  its  ravages 
have  proved  unavailing.  Those  better  instructed,  - 
shrug  their  shoulders  at  the  bare  mention  of  the 
worm,  wondering  how  it  manages  to  work  its  • 
way  through  the  copper  sheathing.  They  vrill- 
tell  you  that  the  real  destroyer  is  the  system  of  ' 
corruption  which  pervades  all  <  the  official  lifo  of 
Russia.  Contracts  for  timber  are  aw^ed  to  the 
men  who  will  bribe  highest ;  h^  in  turn  sub-lets 
to  purveyors  who  bribe  him ;  and  so  on  until  the 
money  which  should  have  been  expended  upon 
seasoned  oak,  finds  its  way  mainly  into  the  pock- 
ets of  venal  employes,  and  the  vessels-  are  con- 
structed of  unseasoned  fir  and  pine.  A  final ' 
bribe  given  to  the  inspector  insures  that  this 
miserable  substitute  is  accepted.  If  we  may 
credit  the  testimony  of  those  who  should'  he 
competent  authority,  there  are  not  in  the  whole 
Bla<^  Sea  fleet  a  half  score  of  vessels  capable  of 
sustaining  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic. 

Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  some  unwary  func- 
tionary is  brought  to  summary  and  condign  pun-  * 
ishment.  It  is  a  common  report  through  all 
Southern  Russia,  that  directly  after  a»  recent  visit 
of  the  Emperor  ta  Sevastopol,  the  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  sweeping  the  streeta  were  surprised  at 
the  appearance  of  a  comrade  whom  they  did 
not  recognize,  though  somehow  his  features 
seemed  not  unfiuniliar  to  them.  At  length  the 
rumor  began  to  Bpresd  that  the  new  sweeper 
was  none  other  than  the  Governor  of  the  city, 
who  had  been  degraded  from  his  post  to  the 
ranks,  and  condemned  to  perform  the  most  menial 
offices.  Whathis  precise  crime  was  nobody  could 
say ;  though  official  corruption,  being  the  most 
common,  was  at  once  fixed  upon  as  the  most 
probable.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  I  could  never 
quite  satisfy  myself  whether  this  story  was  well- 
founded.  The  pubUc  has  so  little  access  to  reli- 
able sources  of  information,  that  the  most  absurd 
rumors  find  easy  credence.  At  all  events,  the 
foct  that  nobody  seemed  to  find  any  improbability 
in  the  story,  sho^s  conclusively  the  low  estimate 
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every  where  put  upon  official  morality.  If  it  was 
not  troe,  nobody  doubted  that  it  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  BO. 

After  a  two  day's  stay  at  Sevastopol,  Gottlob 
and  myself  once  more  replenished  our  meer- 
schaums, seated  ourselves  in  our  wagon,  gave 
the  sentinels  at  the  gate  a  ferewell  whiff,  to  con- 
vince them  that  we  were  honest  Germans,  and 
drove  back  to  Bagtche  Serai.  There  we  rejoined 
our  companion,  who  was  awaiting  our  return. 
The  time  we  had  fixed  for  our  tour  had  already 
been  exceeded ;  so  putting  ourselves  under  the 
conduct  of  our  guide,  we  made  the  best  of  our 
way  back  to  Yalta,  by  another  route  from  the  one 
by  which  we  had  come.  We  were  fortunately, 
just  in  time  to  catch  the  steamer,  onboard  which 
we  embarked  for  Odessa.  So  ended  our  trip 
through  the  Crimea — a  brief  but  pleasant  episode 
in  a  year's  residence  in  Southern  Russia. 


THE  HOLY  WEEK  AT  ROME. 
FIRST  ABTICLE. 

THE  Holy  Week  at  Rome!  What!  unholy  rem- 
iniscences  of  crowding,  struggling,  conten- 
tion ;  .of  extortion  and  cheating ;  of  dirt  and  dis- 
comfort ;  in  short,  of  all  the  iUs  attendant  upon 
the  multiplication  of  the  population  of  the  holy 
city  tenfold  in  proportion  to  its  capacity  of  ac- 
commodation, does  not  this  solemn  church-festi- 
val vividly  recall  to  every  traveler,  who  has  un- 
dergone its  purgatorial  experience,  either  to  view 
its  vain  show,  or  to  stir  anew  languid  devotion  in 
witnessing  the  significant  facts  in  man's  redemp- 
tion which  it  is  intended  to  commemorate!  Rome, 
during  this  period,  is  the  focus  of  Christendom. 
The  Protestant  hurries  up  to  the  Eternal  City  to 
behold  the  scarlet  lady  in  all  her  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance, with  the  charitable  object  of  seeing 
with  his  own  eyes  whether  her  color  is  not  even 
more  deeply  dyed  than  it  has  been  represented. 
The  CathoUc  devoutly  makes  his  pilgrimage  to 
lay  alike  his  sins  and  ofierings  on  her  altars,  and 
with  renewed  heart  and  faith  to  carry  back  with 
him  the  blessing  and  absolution  of  Christ's  Vicar 
on  earth.  Both  are  not  unfrequently  alike  dis- 
appointed. I  have  known  the  scorning  Protest- 
ant to  go  away  the  disciple  of  in&llibitity,  while 
the  simple-hearted  Catholic,  gradually  losing  him- 
self among  the  mazes  of  doubt  and  hypocrisy 
which,  fungus-like,  cluster  around  the  claims  of 
papacy,  at  last  acknowledged  himself  a  pagan, 
or  worse,  an  unbeliever  in  all  religion. 

No  city,  both  firom  its  past  and  present  influ- 
ence on  Uie  world's  histoiy,  presents  more  claims 
to  interest  than  Rome.  The  many  who  visit  it 
are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  who  de- 
sire and  can  not.  I  shall  therefore  give,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  latter  class,'  so  for  as  I  am  able,  a 
practical  view  of  its  ceremonies  and  principles 
during  that  period  which  it  has  set  apart  to  com- 
memorate with  all  its  sanctity  and  splendor,  as 
one  of  peculiar  solemnity— embracing  the  most 
momentous  events  that  ever  dawned  upon  the 
human  race— the  death  and  resunec^n  of  our 
^Saviour.  What  papacy  thus  ^>enly  spreads  be- 
•hte  the  whole  world  must  be  considered  as  its 


religious  standard.  By  its  effects  on  its  follow- 
ers it  can  rightly  be  judged.  To  keep  within  the 
strictest  limits  of  charitable  evidence,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  either  to  pq>al  authorities  or  cere- 
monies ;  for  it  is  solely  upcm  than  that  it  founds 
its  high  pretensions,  and  by  them  exhibits  its 
righteousness. 

Bishop  England,  in  a  little  work  published  •at 
Rome,  entitled  an  **  Explanaticm  of  the  Cere- 
monies of  the  Holy  Week,"  sets  forth  the  claims 
and  objects  of  the  Roman  Church  at  this  partic- 
ular festival.  We,  therefore,  can  not  go  amiss 
in  briefly  quoting  from  him  the  doctrines  which 
he  asserts  to  be  animating  principles  of  the  prac- 
tices he  advocates. 

'*  The  object,"  he  saya,  **  of  our  church-cere- 
mony is  not  mere  idle  show;  such  exhibitions 
would,  in  religion,  be 'worse  than  a  waste  of 
time."  **  God  can  never  be  pleased  by  any  hom- 
age which  is  not  internal  and  spiritual."  **  The 
legitimate  objects  of  external  rites  in  religion, 
are  the  instruction  of  the  mind  and  amehoration 
of  the  heart ;  their  object  is  the  promotion  of 
enlightened  piety.  What^er  does  not  tend  to 
this,  is  at  least  useless ;  probably  mischievous. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  desirous  of  having  all 
her  observances  tested  by  this  principled  By 
this  principle,  I  beg  all,  whether  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  to  test  even  the  few  of  the  manifold  ob- 
servances that  I  shall  be  able  to  quote  within 
my  prescribed  limits,  and  to  frankly  confess  their 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
promote  **  enlightened  piety." 

The  Pope,  as  we  all  know,  claims  to  be  the 
representative  of  Christ,  with  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral powers  commensurate  with  a  divine  au- 
thority. Although  our  Saviour  expressly  de- 
clared his  kingdom  not  to  be  of  this  world,  yet 
his  successor,  and  '<  visible  head  of  the  CAurcA," 
is  also  a  *'  temporal  sovereign ;"  and,  in  addition 
to  his  ecclesiastical  state,  surrounds  himself  with 
as  brilliant  a  court  as  can  exist,  in  which  females 
are  outwardly  excluded.  In  judging,  then,  of 
these  incompatible  functions,  a  charitable  distinc- 
tion should  be  drawn  between  that  which  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  temporal  power  had  its  origin  in 
his  spiritual  position,  and  is  intimately  blended 
with  it  in  all  Its  phases,  it  will  be  difficult  to  define 
the  line  of  demarkatirm  between  his  duties  as 
high-priest  and  sovereign.  We  must  therefore 
take  him  simply  as  he  shows  himself  to  the  ado- 
ration of  the  foithful. 

**  His  throne  is  placed  on  the  Gospel  side  of 
the  altar,"  says  Bishop  England.  From  per- 
sonal inspection,  I  can  assure  the  curious  reader 
that  no  imperial  robes  surpass  those  of  the  Holy 
Father,  in  rich  and  curious  embroidery,  gold, 
precious  stones,  and  general  value  of  mat^ials 
and  cunning  workmanship.  Description  would 
fail  to  illustrate  the  variety  and  pomp  of  costume 
of  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  courts.  Therefore  I 
shall  present — so  for  as  uncolored  cuts  can — the 
extent  and  costliness  of  this  branch  of  service  of 
the  successor  of  Him  who  exalted  poverty  in  the 
priesthood  to  the  rank  of  a  virtiie|<^  i 
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PROCESSION 

rOR    BA8TBR   8UNDAT. 

JSagtUreM^ 
two  and  two,  in  red  Mrge  cappaa  with  hooda  over  the  ahonldera,  eto. 
Proeton  of  the  College, 
two  and  two,  in  black  atolTcappaa  with  ailk  hooda. 

Proeuratoret  of  reiiaunit  orderM, 

two  and  two^  in  the  iiabiica  oftneir  reepeetive  order*. 

£celenatttcal  chamberlains,  ouliieU  the  city, 

two  and  two,  in  red. 

Chaplaint  in  ordinary, 

in  red  cappaa  with  nooda  of  ermine ;  oT  whom  there  are 

^  flrat  mitre  bearer, 

second  mitre  bearer, 

tliird  mitre  bearer, 

one  bearer  of  the  tiara.— (Cnt  8.) 

Private  Chaplains, 

two  and  two,  red  e^>pa8  and  liooda  of  ermine. 

Oonnstortal  Adnoeatet, 

two  and  two,  in  black  or  riolet  caaaocka,  and  hooda. 

Beclenattieal  Chamberlains, 

private  and  honorary,  two  and  two,  in  red  caaaocka  and  hooda. 

Choristers  of  the  Chapel, 
two  and  two,  in  violet  ailk  caaaocka  over  wliich  are  aorplioea.— (Cnt  9.) 
Abbreviators  of  the  Park, 
derki  of  the  Chamber, 
in  anrplicea,  over  rocheta,  two  and  two. 
Master  of  the  sacred  PcUace, 
in  hia  tiabit  of  a  Dominican  Mar, 
AwUtors  of  the  Rota, 
in  anrplicea^  over  rochtta,  two  and  two, 
Incense  bearer. 
Three  Aeolyths,  Cross  bearer.  Four  Acclyths, 

in  anrplicea  over  rocheta  in  tnnic— (Cut  19.)  in  anrplicea  over  rocheta 

eanying  large  candleatieka  with  li^hta         TiBO  porters  of  the  red  rod.  carrying  candleatioka  with  ll^ita 

Greek  Subdeaoon,  Jxitin  Subdeacon,  Greek  Deacon, 

in  tnnic. 

Penitentiaries  of  8t,  Peter's, 

m  two  and  two,  in  alba  and  chaanblea.  io 

I  Mitred  Abbots,  | 

i  of  whom  only  a  few  are  entitled  to  a  place.  I 

^  BI8H0PB,  ARCHBISHOPS  AND  PATRIARCHS, 

1  two  and  two,  the  latina  wearing  copea  and  mitrea, 

P*  the  eaatema  in  their  proper  coatumea. — (Cuta  %-6.) 

X  CARDINAL  DEACONS, 

In  *i»i«ri«H<^«  and  mitrea,  each  accompanied  by  hia  chamberlain  carrying  hia  a<inare 
cap,  and  (bUowed  by  hia  train  bearer, 

CARDINAL  PRIRSTS, 

in  ehaanUea  and  mitrea,  aimilarly  attended.— (Cut  11.) 

CARDINAL  BISHOPS, 

in  copea  and  mitrea,  aimilarly  attendeiL 

General  staff,  and  oMcers  of  the  guard  of  nobles, 

Grand  herald  and  grand  enquire, 

in  court  dreaaea. 

Lay  chamberlains, 

Oons&nators  of  Home  and  Prior  of  the  magistrates  of  Wards    . 

in  veatorea  ornamented  with  cloth  of  gold. 

PRINCB  ASSISTANT  AT  THE  THRONE, 

in  a  aplendid  court  dreaa.— (Cut  10.) 

GOVERNOR   OF  ROME,^  % 

in  rochet  and  cappa.  '->^X 

Tu)0.auditors  of  the  Rota,  gig 

to  aerve  aa  train  bearwa.  ^  8  ^ 

Tnoo  principal  masters  of  ceremony,  2 1  * 

'  CARDINAL  DEACON,  CARDINAL  DEACON,  CARDINAL  DEACON, 

aeeond  aaaiatant  at  the  throne,  for  tlie  latin  goapel  and  maaa  flrat  aaaiatant  at  the  throna 

Fan  borne  by  Fan  borne  by  a  private 

a  private  chamberlain.  THE  POPE— (Cnt  13.)  chamberlain.— (Cut  14.) 

wearing  a  white  cope  and  tiara,  « 

borne  in  hia  chair  by  twelve  aupportera — (Cut  15— Papers  chair  bearer  m  livery) — in 

red  damaak,  under  a  canopy  auatained  by  eight  referendariea  of  the  aignature,  in 

abort  violet  mantlea  over  rocheta. 

Hia  ludineaa  ia  aurrounded  by  hia  houaebold.    Six  of  the  Swiss  guarda,  repreaenting 

the  catholic  cantona,  carry  large  drawn  aworda  on  their  should^. 
Private  chainbertain.  i><f«*»  of  the  Rota,  Private  chamberlain 

in  rochet  and  cappa.  of  aword  and  cloak.— (Cut  SO.) 

XAJORDOMO.   .    AUDITOR  OP  THE  APOSTOLIC  CAMERA.       TREASURER. 

in  rocheto  and  cappaa. 

Proihonotaries  apostolic. 

Regent  of  the  chancery  and  auditor  of  contrcuUetions, 

an  in  rocheta  and  cappaa,  two  and  two.  ^^  j 
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On  the  cope  of  bright  purple  color  which  the 
Pope  wean  on  Pahn  Sunday  \b  a  silver  plate 
richly  gilt*  bearing,  in  beautiful  relief,  the  figure 
of  the  Almighty.  This  was  formerly  of  pure 
gold,  surrounded  by  three  knobs  of  costly  ori- 
ental pearls ;  but  the  cupidity  of  the  enemies  of 
Pius  VI.  OYcrcame  their  ftar  of  sacrilege,  and 
they  appropriated  it  to  other  purposes.  Ben- 
▼enuto  Cellini,  who  was  employed  by  Clement 
VII.  to  engrave  this  plate,  says,  somewhat  blas- 
phemously, though  in  true  artistic  spirit,  that  he 
endeavored  to  represent  the  '*  Almighty  Father 
in  a  firee  and  easy  position.*' 

His  Holiness  selects  the  cardinals,  seventy  in 
number,  who  form  the  high  senate  of  the  Church 
and  the  privy  council  of  the  Pope.  They  in 
turn  elect  the  Pope  from  their  own  number. 
In  costume  they  are  a  shade  less  brilliant 
than  the  Holy  Father,  wearing,  when  in  chapel, 
red  cassocks  with  gold  tassels,  red  stockings, 
white  ermine  tippets,  and  red  skull  or  square 
caps.  On  solemn  occasions  they  add  red  shoes 
and  white  damask  silk  mitres,  with  other  changes 
of  raiment,  telling  with  great  effect  in  a  proces- 
sion, but  tedious  in  description. 

Throughout  the  whole  edifice  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy,  costume  forms  a  very  important  and 
conspicuous  part.  It  is  nicely  graduated  with 
decreasing  splendor  and  diversified  cut  from  the 
pope,  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  the  inferior 
clergy,  who  are  almost  lost  amid  richly-laced 
petticoats  and  purple  skirts,  to  the  laughable  at- 
tire of  the  sacristans,  choristers,  and  the  dirty 
and  dolorous  robes  of  the  monastic  orders.  Each 
rank  has  its  mark  and  number,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  no  military  display  can  compete, 
in  variety  and  brilliancy  of  colors  and  costlhiess 
of  uniform,  with  one  got  up  by  the  church.  The 
nomenclature  of  papal  costimie  is  intelligible  only 
to  those  who  pass  their  lives  in  wearing  it.  Each 
article  has  its  peculiar  uses  and  degree  of  sanctity. 

The  etiquette  of  the  papal  court,  whether  in 
its  spiritual  or  temporal  sense,  is  no  light  service. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  of- 
ficers attached  to  it,  I  have  given  a  programme  of 
the  Procession  for  Easter  Sunday  as  it  appears  in 
Saint  Peter's  previous  to  High  Mass  and  the 
General  Benediction  and  Excommunication.  The 
engravings  given  of  several  of  these  ecclesiastical 
personages  and  their  suites,  will  bear  out  the  as- 
sertion that  no  operatic  or  theatrical  spectacle 
can  pretend  to  vie  with  the  papal  court  when  it 
dons  its  holiday  suit.  Imagine  the  surprise  of 
St.  Peter  were  he  to  be  present,  upon  being  told 
that  that  sleepy-looking  old  gentleman,,  so  buried 
in  gold  and  jewels  as  scarcely  to  be  discernible, 
and  borne  under  a  magnificent  canopy  on  the 
shonlders  of  twelve  men  clothed  in  the  brightest 
scarlet,  performing  the  pantomime  of  turning 
from  one  side  to  another  his  uplifted  thumb  and 
two  fingers  as  illustrative  of  the  biasing  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  was  his  succbssok  !  I  question 
whether  at  such  a  sacrilegious  libel  the  old  Adam 
within  him  would  no^  be  more  signally  displayed 
than  it  even  was  in  the  garden ;  for  the  zealous 
^K>stle  would  least  of  all  forgive  humbug.     I 


speak  only  of  the  effect  on  my  own  mind,  con- 
trasted with  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper  dis- 
play of  that  religion  which  consists  in  visiting 
and  comforting  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction.  There  are  others,  as  we  often  see,  on 
whom  the  glitter  of  a  court,  or  the  music  and  ar- 
chitecture of  a  church  have  greater  weight  than 
the  humility  and  simplicity  of  gospel  truth.  They 
would  be  loth  to  confess  that  the  avenue  to  their 
minds  and  hearts  closed  with  their  eyes  and  ears ; 
but  take  away  the  curiously  wrought  robes,  the 
cunning  of  the  artificer,  the  genius  of  the  artist, 
the  harmonies  of  music,  and  the  entire  combina- 
tion of  pomp  and  venerable  tradition  by  which 
Rome  upholds  her  religion,  and  how  much  of 
foith  and  conviction  would  be  left  to  them  1 

Beside  the  ofiKcers  who  figure  in  the  above  pro- 
cession, there  are  a  legion  of  others  attached  to 
the  court,  which  swell  its  bulk  to  a  degree  that 
weighs  heavily  upon  the  petty  temporal  domin- 
ions of  the  Popes,  and  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  necessities.  There  are  private  gentlemen 
of  the  bed-chamber,  and  among  them  a  secret 
treasurer,  who  purveys  for  the  alms  and  amuse- 
ment of  the  Pope.  So  little  bodily  exercise  does 
the  Roman  etiquette  allow  to  the  successors  of 
the  fisherman,  that  his  present  Holiness  has  been 
ordered  by  his  physician  to  play  at  billiards  daily, 
to  counteract  his  tendency  to  obesity. 

There  ate  one  hundred  and  eight  officers  and  val- 
ets, under  different  titles,  attached  to  tUb  personal 
service  of  the  Pope ;  a  modest  number  when  the  ex- 
tent ofhis  several  palaces  is  considered.  No  sover- 
eign pays  the  penalty  of  greatness  more  severely 
than  the  Holy  Father.  His  sanctity  dooms  him 
perpetually  to  solitary  meals,  except  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  there  being  no  one  on  earth 
sufficiently  elevated  to  sit  as  an  equal  at  table 
with  him.  Tins  is  the  rule,  but  a  spiritual  Pope 
no  doubt  finds  means  occasionally  to  reconcile  his 
social  instincts  and  rank  at  the  same  time.  Then, 
too,  every  dish  must  be  previously  tasted,  for  fear 
of  poison ;  an  antiquated  custom,  which  at  pres- 
ent no  one  would  conceive  to  have  any  founda- 
tion in  necessity.  His  chambers  are  coldly  splen- 
did. Marbles,  paintings,  mosaics,  and  gilding 
there  are  in  abundance,  but  the  whole  arranged 
with  more  than  the  usual  chilling  aspect  of  a 
state  palace.  His  private  rooms,  no  doubt,  are 
more  comfortable ;  but  the  whole  state  and  cir- 
cumstance that  surround  a  Pope,  so  far  as  the 
public  eye  can  judge,  is  one  which  makes  him, 
in  all  the  relations  of  personal  freedom  and  en- 
joyment, a  being  little  to  be  envied.  Each  nat- 
ural instinct  and  generous  impulse  is  so  hedged 
in  with  sacred  etiquette  or  pusillanimous  fear  as 
to  be  a  torture  rather  than  a  pleasure  to  its  pos- 
sessor. A  had  Pope  can  be  personally  free  only 
by  being  a  hypocrite ;  a  good  Pope  is  a  martyr  to 
a  rank  which  in  its  daily  duties  involves  a  constant 
contradiction  of  the  simplest  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  is  a  standing  reproach  upon  common 
sense. 

All  access  to  the  Pope  is  guarded  with  myste- 
rious care.     He  has  lus  private  chamber -men 
— not  maids  —  private   cooks,   sweepers,   and 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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domeitics  of  all  classes.  Besides  these  he  has 
his  confessor,  preacher,  chaplains— queer  neces- 
sities these  for  the  fountain-head  of  religion — 
his  porters,  jesters,  poultrymen,  and  muleteers. 
These  all  have  rank  and  appointments  in  the  sa- 
cred household,  mingling  strangely  with  **  mon- 
signori"  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  other  offi- 
cials. The  private  chamberlains  who  wait  in 
the  ante-chambers  are  clergymen.  In  imita- 
tion of  imperial  courts,  we  find  cup-bearers,  mas- 
ters of  the  wardrobe,  grand  esquires,  a  grand 
herald,  private  chamberiains  of  the  Btjoord  and 
cloaks  who  wear  the  black-spangled  dress,  the 
most  graceful  of  all  court  costumes,  and  a  guard 
of  nobles,  magnificently  uniformed,  a  section  of 
which  attends  at  divine  service  in  the  Pope's 
chapel  with  drawn  swords. 

Each  cardinal  and  high  officer  has  a  little  court 
of  his  own.  When  the  revenues  of  Christendom 
flowed  into  the  papal  treasury,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  maintain  this  state  and  expense;  but,  now 
that  it  falls  mainly  on  the  Roman  Sacristory,  it 
becomes  a  burden  which  Christian  humility  might 
consistently  seek  to  lighten.  Mlien  there  exists 
so  numerous  a  corps  of  servants,  whether  of  the 
household  or  chureh,  invention  must  be  racked 
to  find  employment  for  them ;  consequently,  we 


are  not  surprised  to  see  that  during  high  chuich 

ceremonies — for  instance,  on  Palm  Sunday it 

requires  **  a  prince,  an  auditor  of  the  rota,  two 
clerks  of  the  chamber,  and  two  mace-bearers," 
to  present  a  basin  of  water  to  the  Pope,  in  which 
he  washes  his  hands,  while  a  cardinal  dean  holds 
the  towel,  a  senior  cardinal  priest  hands  him  the 
incense,  which  he  puts  into  a  censer  held  by  the 
"  senior  voter  of  the  signature."  Verily,  St.  Peter 
could  have  written  all  his  epistles  in  much  less 
time  than  it  would  have  taken  him  to  learn  the  ti- 
tles and  employments  of  the  household  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  nineteenth  century !  **  In  the  sacred 
functions  of  the  altar,  when  the  Pope  assists  with- 
out officiating,"  says  Bishop  England,  he  selects 
the  officere  from  a  number  of  names  presented 
by  the  chapters  of  each  of  the  three  patriarchal 
basilics,  selecting  "always  a  noblemaiif  if  his 
other  qualifications  be  equal  to  those  of  his  asso- 
ciates"— ^the  wisdom  of  which  choice,  and  its 
consistency  with  Christianity,  all  republicans 
can  not  fell  to  perceive. 

The  mode  of  electing  a  Pope  is  curious.  The 
conclave  is  the  assemblage  of  the  cardinals  for 
that  purpose.  They  select  their  own  place  of 
meeting,  in  general  choosing  simply  between  the 
Vatican  or  Quirinal  palaces. 
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The  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  funeral  cere- 
moniet  of  a  deeeased  Pope,  the  mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  repeated  with  great  solemnity,  a  Latin 
discourse  pronounced,  and  the  procession  of  car- 
dinals enters  the  chapel,  chanting  Vent  Creator. 
The  bulls  concerning  the  election  are  read,  and 
the  cJ^wlinAl  dean  harangues  them  upon  the  du- 
ties prescribed  for  the  occasion.  Each  cardinal 
then  ta)^  his  place  in  the  conclave,  that  is,  re- 
tires to  his  cell,  a  small  room  of  about  twelve 
feet  square,  modestly  furnished  by  himself,  with 
his  arms  over  the  door.  These  cells  are  all  alike, 
upon  the  same  floor,  and  arranged  in  galleries. 
Chimneys  are  not  permitted,  warmth  being  com- 
municated from  Uie  neighboring  rooms.  To 
make  the  isolation  complete,  in  winter  the  win- 
dows are  all  built  up,  excepting  a  single  pane. 
Li  summer  the  cardinals  are  permitted  to  look 
into  the  garden. 

For  the  service  of  each  cell  there  is  allowed  a 
secretary  and  one  gentleman,  who  are  obliged  to 
perform  the  duties  of  domestics.  But  as  the 
emoluments  are  great,  consisting  of  a  consider- 
able sum  before  the  conclave,  and  a  distribution 
of  ten  thousand  crowns  by  ihe  new  Pope  after 
his  election,  besides  certain  advantages  for  their 
future  career,  these  posts  are  much  sought  after 
by  the  younger  ecclesiastics. 

The  conclave  is  allowed  also  the  services  of  a 
sacristan,  two  sub-saeristans,  a  confessor,  four 
masters  of  ceremonies,  two  physicians,  an  apoth- 
ecary, three  barbers,  a  mason,  a  carpenter,  and 
twelve  valets,  whose  livery  is  violet. 


Before  the  cardinals  enter  into  conclave,  should 
any  feel  not  adequate  to  the  discipline  about  to 
be  imposed  upon  them,  they  are  warned  to  re- 
tire. Once  in  conclave,  they  are  placed  in  soli- 
tary confinement,  each  in  his  own  cell.  Every 
avenue  to  the  palace  is  strictly  guarded  by  de- 
tachments of  soldiers,  and  each  door  carefully 
closed.  The  only  communication  from  without 
is  by  means  of  small  revolving  shelves,  or  boxes, 
like  the  "  tours"  of  foundling  hospitals,  through 
which  the  meals  are  passed,  and  also  any  official 
communications,  but  only  in  the  presence,  and 
with  the  authorization  of  their  niilitaiy  guard- 
ians. Vocal  intercourse  is  permitted  only  at  cer- 
tain high  apertures  in  the  walls,  in  Italian,  and 
with  raised  voices,  so  that  the  guards  can  hear 
and  understand  the  conversation.  The  u^ost 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  inmates  of 
adjoining  cells  from  communicating  with  each 
other.  If  a  cardinal  become  ill,  he  is  permitted 
to  go  out,  but  he  can  not  re-enter  his  cell  during 
the  conclave. 

Before  the  closing  of  the  conclave,  a  final  day  is 
permitted  to  the  visits  and  conferences  of  the  car- 
dinals, in  the  hall  arranged  for  that  purpose.  These 
interviews  are  according  to  prescribed  rules. 

All  the  expenses  of  the  conclave  are  borne  by 
the  Apostolic  Chamber.  Among  these,  the  meals 
are  not  the  least.  As  nothing  is  done  in  Rome 
without  a  procession^  the  dinners  of  the  cjirdinals 
are  served  up  in  the  same  manner.  The  order 
is  as  follows : 

At  the  head,  two  footmen  with  wooden  maces. 
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A  valet  with  the  eilver. 

The  gentlemen  in  service,  two  by  two,  bare- 
headed. 

The  chief  cook  with  a  napkin  on  his  shoulder. 

Cnp-bearers  and  esquires. 

Two  footmen,  carrying  upon  their  shoulders  a 
huge  dish-warmer,  containing  the  meats,  dec. 

Then  follow  the  valets,  with  wine  and  fruit  in 
baskets. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  palace,  each  cardinal  is 
visited  in  turn  by  his  procession,  and  the  dinner 
deposited.  But  before  this  is  done,  every  dish  is 
inspected  lest  some  letter  or  message  should  be 
concealed  within  the  viands.  The  bottles  and 
glasses  are  required  to  be  transparent,  and  the 
vases  sufficiently  shallow  to  show  their  depths. 
With  all  these  precautions,  however,  diplomatic 
ingenuity  at  times  contrives  to  convey  hidden 
communications.  The  fruits  often  speak  intelli- 
gibly for  themselves.  A  truffle  has  served  to 
baffle  a  rival  combination,  and  destroy  a  choice 
fixed  upon  for  the  succeeding  day.  This  species 
of  culinary  diplomacy  was  due,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, to  an  embassador  of  France. 

There  are  four  modes  of  electing  the  Pope :  the 
"adoration,**  the  "compromise,"  the  ''scrutin^^^ 
and  the  **  aeeesnt." 

The  votes  are  deposited  by  the  cardinals,  ac- 
cording to  certain  prescribed  rules,  in  a  chalice 
placed  upon  an  altar,  either  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
or  one  of  the  same  dimensions  at  the  Quirinal. 
They  are  summoned  twice  a  day,  at  six  in  the 
morning  and  at  the  same  hour  of  the  evemng,*to 
deposit  their  votes.    These  are  carried  bv  them- 


selves on  golden  plates.  Each  bulletin  contain- 
ing the  vote  is  carefiiUy  sealed,  and  stamped  with 
some  fimciful  design,  known  only  to  the  voter, 
and  prepared  expressly  for  his  vote.  Great  care 
is  also  taken  to  disguise  the  handwriting  so  that 
no  external  clew  to  the  voter's  choice  can  be  de- 
tected. This  act  is  preceded  by  an  oath  to  choose 
him  whom  they  believe  the  most  worthy,  and  is 
accompanied  by  sacred  chants.  The  officers,  de- 
signated by  lot  to  examine  the  votes,  inspect  them 
with  the  most  minute  attention  and  precautions, 
for  fear  of  fraud.  If  a  cardinal  has  obtained  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes,  they  are  verified  by  comparing 
the  names  of  the  voters  with  their  chosen  devices. 
Should  two-thirds  of  the  votes  be  wanting  to  one 
name,  the  bulletins  are  burned,  and  the  voting 
commences  anew.  The  smoke  which  arises  from 
the  chimney  attached  to  the  chapel  at  this  hour, 
telegraphs  to  an  expectant  crowd  without  the 
^lure  of  the  vote. 

Election  by  "  adoration*'  is  when  a  cardinal,  in 
giving  his  vote,  goes  toward  his  candidate,  pro- 
claiming him  the  Head  of  the  Church ;  and  is 
followed  by  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals  imitating 
his  example.  The  "  compromise"  is  when  the  un- 
certain suffirages  are  given  to  certain  members  of 
the  conclave  firom  which  to  elect  a  Pope.  The 
*'scrutin**  is  the  secret  ballot.  The  ^'accessir' 
is  the  last  resource  for  a  choice,  but  as  it  is  sel- 
dom resorted  to,  and  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend 
the  process  myself,  I  can  not  give  it  to  my  read- 
ers. During  the  examination  of  the  votes  by 
secret  ballot,  the  cardinals  say  masses  upon  the 
six  altars  of  the  chapel. 
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The  exceaaive  precautions  taken  to  insure 
purity  of  choice,  betray  the  extent  to  which  fac- 
tion and  corruption  must  have  intruded  into  these 
elections.  In  times  past  the  most  scandalous 
scenes  have  preceded  and  acccHnpanied  the  in- 
trigues which,  despite  the  severity  of  the  regula- 
tions, find  entrance  into  the  holy  conclave, 
splitting  it  into  unholy  factions.  During  the 
comparatively  recent  conclave,  which  resulted  in 
the  election  of  Pius  VI.,  the  cardinals  even  pro- 
ceeded to  blows,  and  their  excitement  rivaled  the 
worst  scenes  that  have  ever  occurred  in  any 
democratic  congress. 

After  his  election  the  Pope  selects  the  name 
by  which  he  wishes  to  be  known.  The  Master 
of  Ceremonies  then  clothes  him  in  the  papal  vest- 
ments, and  the  cardinals,  each  in  turn,  kiss  his 
hands  and  feet,  the  Pope  giving  them  upon  the 
right  cheek  the  kiss  of  peace.  They  then  chant, 
**  Behold  the  high  priest,  pleasing  to  God,  and 
found  just  !'*  The  guns  of  St.  Angelo  thunder 
forth  a  salute,  every  bell  of  the  city  augments  the 
joyous  clamor,  and  drums,  trumpets,  and  timbrels, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people — if  the  elec- 
tion be  a  popular  one— complete  the  noisy  chorus. 

After  a  special  adoration  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
the  Pope  seats  himself  under  a  red  canopy  before 
the  grand  altar  in  St.  Peter's,  where  he  receives 
the  adoration  of  the  people.  This  finished,  he  is 
home  in  grand  procession  to  the  palace  which  he 
selects  for  his  residence.  In  the  adoration  paid 
to  the  Pope  enlightened  Romanists  disclaim,  apd 
with  justice  no  doubt,  any  act  of  personal  idola- 
try.   But  while  they  render  the  same  forms  of 


homage  to  a  man  which  we  are  taught  to  believe 
are  due  only  to  God,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the 
mass  to  discriminate  the  nice  distinction  they 
would  make.  Their  example,  at  all  events,  is  so 
much  weight  in  the  scale  of  idolatiy,  while  their 
motives  are  &r  beyond  the  capacity  of  ignorant 
minds  to  comprehend. 

During  the  interval  between  the  death  of  one 
Pope  and  the  election  of  another,  the  papal  ftmc- 
tions  are  administered  by  an  officer  called  the 
« Camerlingue,*'  or  Cardinal  President,  of  the 
Court  of  Rome. .  He  holds  one  of  the  three  keys 
of  the  treasure  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  the 
dean  of  the  sacred  college  another,  and  the  Pope 
the  third. 

The  unity  and  policy  of  the  papal  court  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  in  all  ages,  so  far  as  concerns 
its  claims  to  temporal  and  spiritual  power.  Were 
it  not  counteracted  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  it  would  pot  now  assert  its 
authority  as  distinctly  and  fr&nkly  as  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  in  the  mandate  of  Nicholas  III., 
cited  in  the  ninety-sixth  distinction  of  the  canon 
law,  viz. : 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  Roman  pontiff  can  not 
be  judged  of  man,  because  he  is  God  !" 

hi  a  hull  of  Gregory  IX.,  inserted  in  the  De- 
cretals, under  the  title  of  **  Pre-eminence,'*  we 
read  as  follows : 

**  God  has  made  two  great  lights  for  the  firma- 
ment of  the  universal  Church--^hat  is  to  say,  he 
has  instituted  two  dignities :  these  are  the  pon- 
tifical authority  and  the  royal  power ;  but  that 
which  rules  in  these  days,  that  is  to  say  over 
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things  spiritual,  is  the  greater,  and  that  which 
presides  oyer  things  material  the  lesser.  There- 
fore all  should  know  that  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence hetween  pontiffs  and  kings  as  hetween  the 
sun  and  moon.  We  say  that  erery  human  creat- 
ure is  subjected  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  that 
he  can  (according  to  the  decretal  of  Innocent  III., 
called  the  Prebends),  in  virtue  of  his  fiill  power 
and  sovereign  authority,  dispose  of  the  natural 
and  divine  right." 

At  this  age  of  the  worid  we  may  smile  at  these 
doctrines.  But  the  spirit  which  conceived  them 
still  exists,  though  the  power  then  enforced  has 
departed.  The  haughty  ceremonies  that  accom- 
panied these  assumptions  of  power  are  yet  in  full 
sway,  yearly  growing  in  imbecility,  as  the  au- 
thority which  alone  could  make  them  respected 
becomes  more  remote.  That  which  once  carried 
with  it  terrible  meaning  has  now  degenerated  into 
pitiful  &rce.  Spectators  now  gamier  to  Rome 
during  holy  iestiv&ls,  not  to  worship  or  to  ac- 
knowledge the  great  head  of  the  Christian  church, 
but  to  w<mder  at  the  debasing  shows  proffered, 
and  the  haughty  magnificence  displayed  by  priests 
who  found  their  creed  on  a  gospel  of  humility  a^4 
love.  Should  these  remarks  be  construed  as  un- 
charitable, I  can  only  add  that  where  reliffion,  as 
I  intend  showing,  is  metamorphosed  deingnedly 
into  a  mere  spectacle,  it  must  expect  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  ordinary  laws  of  criticism. 
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THB  CAMPAIGN  OP  PABIS. 

THE  war  had  now  become  a  struggle  for  the 
dethronement  of  N^>oleon,  and  for  t|ie  ef- 
lectual  suppression,  throughout  Europe,  of  those 
principles  of  republican  equality,  to  which  the 
French  Revolution  had  given  birth.  There  nev- 
er was  a  government  so  popular  as  not  to  have 
its  opposition.  In  every  nation  and  state  allied 
to  France  there  were  many  royalists,  ready  eager- 
ly to  join  the  alli^  armies.  In  the  triumph  of 
that  cause  they  hoped  to  regain  their  exclusive 
privileges.  And  in  all  the  old  aristocracies  ther^ 
were  multitudes,  of  the  more  intelligent  portion 
of  the  populace,  hungering  for  reform.  They 
weteomed,  with  enthusiasm,  the  approach  of  the 
armies  of  Ni^leon.  It  was  the  existence  of 
this  party,  in  such  strength,  both  in  England  and 
Irehmd,  which  roused  the  Tory  government  of 
Britain,  to  such  tremendous  exertions,  to  crush, 
in  the  person  of  the  French  Emperor,  the  spirit 
of  republican  equality.  The  North  British  Re- 
view, one  of  the  organs  of  the  Tory  party,  in  the 
following  strain,  which  will  certidnly  amuse 
American  readers,  complains  of  that  equality, 
which  Napoleon  established  in  France : 

<*  Those  who  have  watched  the  interior  work- 
ings of  society  in  France,  long  and  close  at  hand, 
are  inclined  to  attribute  much  of  that  uselessness 
and  discontent,  which  is  one  of  its  most  striking 
features,  and  which  is  the  despair  both  of  the 
friends  of  order  and  the  friends  of  freedom,  to  the 


national  system  of  education.  Members  of  va- 
rious grades  and  classes  in  the  social  scale  are 
instructed  together,  in  the  same  schools,  in  the 
same  mode,  and  on  the  same  subjects,  to  a  de- 
gree of  which  we  have  no  example  here.  If  the 
peasant,  the  grocer,  or  the  tailor,  can  scrape  to- 
gether a  little  money,  his  son  rec^ves  his  train- 
ing in  the  same  seminary  as  the  son  of  the  pro- 
prietor, whose  land  he  cultivates,  whose  sugar 
and  coffee  he  supplies,  and  whose  coat  he  makes. 
The  boy,  who  ought  to  be  a  laborer  or  a  petty 
tradesman,  sits  on  the  same  bench,  and  learns 
the  same  lesson,  as  the  boy  who  is  destined  for 
the  bar,  the  tribune,  or  the  civil  service  of  the 
state.  This  system  arises  out  of  the  passion  for 
equality,  and  fosters  it  in  turn.  The  result  is,  ^ 
that  each  one  naturally  learns  to  despise  his  own 
destination,  and  to  aspire  to  that  of  his  more  for> 
tunate  school-feUow.  The  grocer's  son  can  not 
see  why  he  should  not  become  an  advocate,  a 
journalist,  a  statesman,  as  well  as  the  wealthier 
and  noble-bom  lad,  who  was  often  below  him  in 
the  class,  whom  he  occasionally  thrashed,  and 
often  helped  over  the  thorny  places  of  his  daily 
taA."* 

The  AlHes  now  advanced  triumphantly  toward 
the  Rhine.  Napoleon  roused  all  his  energies  to 
meet  the  emergence.  **  Though  age,**  says  Bonr- 
rienne,  "  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  de- 
prived him  of  some  of  his  activity,  yet,  in  that 
crisis,  I  beheld  him  as  in  his  most  vigorous 
youth.  Again  he  developed  that  fervid  mind, 
which,  as  in  his  early  conquests,  annihilated 
time  and  space,  and  seemed  omnipresent  in  its 
energies.**  France,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, assumed  the  appearance  of  a  vast  arsenal. 
The  Council  of  State  suggested  to  Napoleon  that 
it  might  not  be  wise  to  announce  to  the  people 
the  humiliating  truth  that  the  frontiers  of  France 
were  invaded. 

«<  Wherefore,*'  replied  Napoleon,  **  should  not 
the  truth  be  told  1  Wellington  has  entered  the 
south ;  the  Russians  menace  the  north ;  the  Aus- 


*  It  is  gresUy  to  Napoleon's  honor,  that  sneh  men  as 
the  Duke  of  WeUinfton  were  eontendinf  against  him. 
It  is,  in  Itself,  evidence  of  the  righteonsness  of  his 
caose.  Probably  there  can  not  be  (bond  in  the  world  a 
man  more  resolutely  hostile  to  popular  reform  than  was 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  aristoc- 
racy. He  was  hated  by  the  people.  They  had  petted 
him  with  mud  through  the  streets  of  London,  and  he  had 
been  compelled  to  barricade  his  windows  against  their 
assaults.  Even  the  soldiers  under  his  command  in  Spain 
had  no  aflbction  for  his  person ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
the  calumnies  of  the  British  press,  they  loved,  around 
their  camp-fires,  to  tell  stories  of  the  goodness  of  Napo- 
leon. Many,  too,  of  these  soldiers,  after  the  batUe  of  Wa- 
terioo,  were  sent  to  Canada.  1  am  informed,  by  a  gentle- 
man of  commanding  character  and  intdligence,  that  when 
a  chUd,  he  has  sat  for  hours  listening  to  the  anecdotes  in 
tkfOT  of  Napoleon  which  these  British  soldiers  had  picked 
up  in  the  camp.  Tet,  true  to  military  discipline,  they 
would  stand  ilrmly  to  their  colors  in  the  hour  of  battle. 
They  were  proud  of  the  grandeur  of  the  "  Iron  Duke,** 
but  no  soldier  loved  him.  We  will  imitate  Napoleon's 
magnanimity,  in  not  questioning  the  sincerity  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  convictions,  that  an  aristocratic  govern, 
ment  is  beet  for  the  people.  We  simply  state  the  undo- 
niaUe  /ocf,  that  his  hostility  was  deadly  to  aU  popnlai 
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f.rians,  Prussians,  and  Bavarians,  are  on  the  east. 
Shame !  Wellington  is  in  France,  and  ye  have 
not  risen,  en  masses  to  drive  him  back.  There 
niutst  be  an  impalse  given.  All  must  march.  It 
is  for  you,  counselors,  fathers  of  families,  heads 
of  tho  nation,  to  set  the  example.  People  speak 
of  peace,  when  all  shotdd  echo  to  the  call  of 
war." 

The  emigrants,  members  of  the  old  royalist 
party,  whom  Napoleon  had  generously  permitted 
to  return  to  France,  and  to  enter  again  upon 
their  estates,  basely,  in  this  hour  of  disaster, 
turned  agninst  their  benefactor.  They  organ- 
ized a  wide-spread  conspiracy,  opened  communi- 
catior.8  with  the  Allies,  distributed  arms  among 
their  adherents,  extolled  tho  Bourbons,  and  de- 
famed, in  every  possible  way,  the  good  character 
of  Napoleon. 

The  priests,  hoping  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  to  regain  the  enormous  church  posses- 
sions which  had  been  confiscated  by  tho  Revolu- 
tion, in  large  numbers  joined  the  conspirators, 
and  endeavored  to  sting  the  bosom  which  had 
Vol.  IX.— No.  49.— G 


warmed  them  into  life.  In  many  districts  their 
influence  over  the  peasantry  was  ahnost  omni- 
potent. 

The  Count  of  Artois,  afterward  Charles  X., 
hastened  to  join  the  army  of  the  Austrians.  His 
son,  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  who  had  married 
the  unhappy  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  whose 
tragic  imprisonment  with  her  brother,  the  Dau- 
phin, in  the  Temple,  has  moved  tho  sympathies 
of  the  world,  hastened  to  the  heatl-quartcrs  of 
the  Duke  of* Wellington.  The  Count  of  Pro- 
vence, subsequently  Louis  XVIII.,  was  residing 
at  Hartwell,  England.  He  was  an  infirm,  un- 
wieldy, gouty  old  man,  of  three  score  years. 
Unable  to  make  any  exertions  himself,  he  sat^ 
lolling  in  his  chair,  while  the  Allies  deluged 
France  in  blood  and  flame,  to  place  him  on  the 
throne.  Talleyrand,  the  wily  diplomatist,  clear- 
ly discerning  the  fall  of  the  empire,  entered  into 
communication  with  the  Allies,  to  secure  the  best 
possible  terms  for  himself  He  did  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  thwart  the  exertions  of  Napoleon, 
and  of  the  nation.     In  the  Council  of  State,  and 
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in  the  saloons  of  the  capital,  he  incessantly  ad- 
vised submission. 

On  the  20th  of  December  Napoleon  assembled 
the  Senate.  He  opened  the  session  in  person, 
and  thus  addressed  the  members : 

**  Splendid  victories  have  illustrated  the  French 
armies  in  this  campaign.  Defections,  without  a 
parallel,  have  rendered  those  victories  unavailing, 
or  have  turned  them  against  us.  France  would 
now  have  been  in  danger  but  for  the  energy  and 
the  union  of  the  French.  In  these  momentous 
circumstances,  my  first  thought  has  been  to  sum- 
mon you  around  me.  My  heart  has  need  of  the 
presence  and  affection  of  my  subjects.  I  have 
never  been  seduced  by  prosperity.  Adversity 
will  find  me  superior  to  its  strokes.  I  have  oft- 
en given  peace  to  the  nations,  when  they  had  lost 
©very  thing.  With  a  part  of  my  conquests  I 
have  raised  up  monarchs,  who  have  since  aban- 
doned me.  I  had  conceived  and  ex^uted  great 
designs  for  the  happiness  of  the  world.  A  mon- 
arch and  a  father,  I  feel  that  peace  adds  to  the 
security  of  thrones  as  well  as  families.  No- 
thing, on  my  part,  is  an  obstacle  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  peace.  You  are  the  natural  organs 
of  the  throne.  It  is  for  you  to  give  an  example 
of  energy,  which  may  dignify  our  generation  in 
the  eyes  of  our  posterity.  Let  them  not  say  of 
us,  *They  have  sacrificed  the  first  interests  of 
our  country  ;  they  have  submitted  to  laws,  which 
England  has  sought  in  vain,  during  four  centu- 
ries, to  impose  upon  France.*  I  am  confident 
that,  in  this  crisis,  the  French  will  show  them- 
selves worthy  of  themselves  and  of  me." 

At  the  same  time.  Napoleon  communicated  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  the 
correspondence  which  had  taken  place  with  the 
Allies,  both  before  and  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic. 
He  wished  to  prove  to  the  nation  that  he  had 
neglected  no  honorable  exertions  to  arrest  the 
calamities  of  war.  A  committee  was  appointed, 
by  both  bodies,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
documents.  The  report  of  the  Senate  was  favor- 
able to  Napoleon,  and  yet  the  infiuence  of  that 
report  was  to  weaken  the  Emperor's  hold  on  the 
democracy.  He  had  sought  to  identify  liimself 
with  the  ancient  order  of  things.  It  was  the 
policy  of  his  government  to  conciliate  antagonis- 
tic principles,  to  engraft  democratic  rights  upon' 
monarchical  forms.  He  hoped  thus  to  secure 
popular  rights  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  abate  the 
hostility  of  monarchical  Europe  on  the  other. 
This  policy  might  have  been  unwise ;  but  there 
b  every  evidence  that  he  sincerely  thought  it  the 
best  which  could  bo  adopted,  under  then  existing 
circumstances.  He  knew  that  France  would  not 
submit  again  to  place  her  neck  under  the  yoke 
of  the  old  feudal  aristocracy.  He  believed  it  im- 
possible to  maintain  republican  forms  in  France, 
with  a  Jacobin  mob  at  one  extremity  of  society, 
with  royalist  conspirators  at  the  other  extremity, 
and  with  all  Europe  in  arms  against  the  republic. 

Though  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  France  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  policy 
of  Napoleon,  yet  the  Jacobins  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  royalists  on  the  other,  a  small  but  busy 


minority,  were  ever  ready  to  join  hands  for  his 
overthrow.  The  President  of  the  senatoiial  com- 
mission, M.  Fontanes,  concluded  his  report  re- 
specting the  continued  assault  of  the  Allies,  with 
the  following  words  :  **  ^Igainst  whom  is  that  at- 
tack directed  1  Against  that  great  man  who  has 
merited  the  gratitude  of  all  kings ;  for  he  it  was, 
who,  in  re-establishing  the  throne  of  France,  ex- 
tinguished the  volcano  with  which  they  were  all 
menaced."  The  people  did  not  relish  this  declar- 
ation, that  Napoleon  had  become  an  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  kings.  Napoleon  had  achieved  all 
his  victories,  end  attained  his  supremacy,  as  the 
recognized  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
His  rejection  of  Josephine,  and  his  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  proud  house  of  Hapsburg,  also 
operated  against  him.  They  had  secured  for  his 
cause  no  monarchical  friends,  but  had  wilted  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people. 

France  was  now  disheartened.  One  army  had 
perished  upon  the  enows  of  Russia ;  another  upon 
the  plains  of  Saxony.  The  conscription  and  tax- 
ation had  borne  heavily  upon  all  classes.  All 
Europe  had  been  combining  in  an  interminable 
series  of  wars  against  revolutionary  France.  It 
seemed  impossible  any  longer  to  protract  the  con- 
flict. The  majority  of  the  legislative  body  adopt- 
ed the  report  of  their  committee,  containing  the 
following  sentiments  deeply  wounding  to  the 
Emperor : 

"In  order  to  prevent  the  coalesced  powers 
from  accusing  France  of  any  wish  to  maintain  a 
too  extensive  territory,  which  they  seem  to  fear, 
would  it  not  exhibit  real  greatness  to  undeceive 
them  by  a  formal  declaration  1  It  is  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  propose  the  measures  which  may  be 
considered  most  prompt  and  safe  for  repelling  the 
enemy,  and  establishing  peace  on  a  solid  basis. 
These  measures  must  be  effectual,  if  the  French 
people  be  convinced  that  their  blood  will  be  shed 
only  in  defense  of  their  country  and  of  its  laws. 
It  appears  indispensable,  therefore,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty shall  be  entreated  to  maintain  the  full  and 
constant  execution  of  the  laws,  which  guarantee 
to  the  nation  the  free  exercise  of  its  political 
rights." 

Napoleon  regarded  these  insinuations  as  pecu- 
liarly unfriendly,  and  ordered  the  printing  of  the 
report  to  be  suppressed.  He  immediately  assem- 
bled the  Council  of  State,  and  thus  expressed  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject : 

"  You  are  aware,  gentlemen,  of  the  dangers  to 
which  the  country  is  exposed.  Without  any  ob- 
ligation to  do  so,  I  thought  it  right  to  consult  the 
deputies  of  the  legislative  body.  They  have  con- 
verted this  act  of  my  confidence  into  a  weapon 
against  me,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  country. 
Instead  of  assisting  me,  they  obstruct  my  efforts. 
We  should  assume  an  attitude  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  Their  attitude  invites  him. 
Instead  of  showing  to  him  a  front  of  brass,  they 
unvail  to  him  our  wounds.  They  stun  me  with 
clamors  for  peace,  while  the  only  means  to  obtain 
it  is  to  prepare  for  war.  They  speak  of  griev- 
ances. But  these  are  subjects  to  be  discussed  in 
private,  and  not  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
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Was  I  inaccessible  to  thcmt  Did  I  ever  show 
myself  averse  to  rational  argument  1  It  is  time 
to  come  to  a  conclusion.  The  legislative  body, 
instead  of  assisting  to  save  France,  has  concurred 
to  accelerate  her  ruin.  It  has  betrayed  its  duty. 
I  fulAU  mine.  I  proronrue  the  Assembly,  and  call 
for  fresh  elections.  Were  I  sure  that  this  act 
would  bring  the  people  of  Paris  in  a  crowd  to  the 
Tuilcries,  to  murder  me  this  day,  I  would  still  do 
my  duty.  My  detennination  is  perfectly  legal. 
If  every  one  hero  will  act  worthily,  I  shall  yet  be 
invincible,  as  well  before  the  enemy,  as  behind 
the  shelter  of  the  law." 

Notwithstanding  this  prorogation,  a  few  days 
after,  on  the  first  of  January,  a  deputation  from 
the  legislative  body  attended  court,  to  present  the 
congratulations  of  the  season  to  the  Emperor. 
As  they  entered  the  room.  Napoleon  advanced  to 
meet  them.  In  earnest  tones,  which  were  sub- 
dued by  the  spirit  of  seriousness  and  sadness,  he 
thus  spoke : 

*•  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies !  you 
are  about  to  return  to  your  respective  depart- 
ments. I  had  called  you  together,  with  perfect 
reliance  upon  your  concurrence  in  my  endeavors 
to  illustrate  this  period  of  our  history.  You 
might  have  rendered  me  a  signal  service,  by  giv- 
ing me  the  support  of  which  I  stood  in  need,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  conAne  mo  within  limits, 
which  you  would  be  the  first  to  oxtend  when  you 


had  discovered  the  fatal  effects  of  your  internal 
dissensions.  By  whr.t  authority  do  you  consider 
yourselves  entitled  to  limit  the  action  of  government 
at  such  a  moment  as  the  present.  Am  I  indebted 
to  you  for  the  authority  which  is  invested  in  me! 
I  hold  it  from  God  and  the  people  only.  Have 
you  forgotten  in  what  manner  I  ascended  the 
throne,  which  you  now  attack  ?  There  existed, 
at  that  period,  an  Assembly  like  your  own.  Had 
I  deemed  its  authority  and  its  choice  suflliciont 
for  my  purpose,  do  you  think  that  I  wanted  the 
means  to  obtain  its  votes.  I  have  never  been  of 
opinion  that  a  sovereign  could  be  elected  in  that 
manner.  I  was  desirous,  therefore,  that  the  wish, 
so  generally  expressed,  for  my  being  invested 
with  the  supreme  power,  should  be  submitted  to 
a  national  vote,  taken  from  every  person  in  the 
French  dominions.  By  such  means  only  did  I 
accept  of  a  throne.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  con- 
sider the  throne  as  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of 
velvet  spread  over  a  chair !  The  throne  consists 
in  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation  in  favor  of 
their  sovereign.  Our  position  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties.  By  adhering  to  my  views,  you  might 
have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me. 
Nevertheless,  I  trust  that,  with  the  help  of  God 
and  of  the  army,  I  shall  extricate  myself,  if  I  am 
not  doomed  to  be  betrayed.  Should  I  fall,  to  you 
alone  will  be  ascribed  the  evils  wliich  will  desolato 
our  common  country."  ^r->  t 
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The  Duke  of  Kerigo,  who  has  recorded  the 
aboTe  interriew,  says  that  the  Emperor,  on  re- 
tuming  to  his  cabinet,  showed  no  particular  indi- 
cations of  displeasure  against  the  legislative  body. 
With  that  wonderful  magnanimity  which  ever 
characterized  him,  he  gave  them  credit  for  the 
best  intentions.  He,  however,  ebserved  that 
he  could  not  safely  dlow  the  existence  of  this 
state  of  things  behind  him,  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  proceeding  to  join  the  army,  where 
he  would  find  quite  enough  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion. 

It  was  the  special  aim  of  the  Allies,  aided  by 
their  copartners  the  royalists  of  France,  to  create 
a  division  between  Napoleon  and  the  French 
people,  and  to  make  the  Emperor  as  odious  as 
possible.  Abusive  pamphlets  were  circulated 
like  autumn  leaves  all  over  the  Empire.  The 
treasury  of  England  and  that  of  all  the  Allies 
was  at  the  disposal  of  any  one,  who  could  wage 
effective  warfare  against  the  dreaded  republican 
Emperor.  The  invading  kings,  at  the  head  of 
their  locust  legions,  issued  a  proclamation,  to  be 
spread  throughout  Europe,  full  of  the  meanest 
and  the  most  glaring  falsehoods.  They  asserted 
that  they  were  the  friends  of  peace,  and  Napo- 
leon the  advocate  for  war ;  that  they  were  strug- 
gling for  liberty  and  human  rights,  Napoleon  for 
tyranny  and  oppression.  They  declared  that 
they  earnestly  desired  peace,  but  that  the  despot 
Napoleon  would  not  sheathe  the  sword.  They 
assured  the  French  people  that  they  waged  no 
war  against  France,  but  only  against  the  usurper, 
who,  to  gratify  his  own  ambition,  was  deluging 
Europe  in  blood.  The  atrocious  falsehood  was 
believed  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
America.  Its  influence  still  poisons  thousands 
of  minds. 

Colonel  Napier,  though  an  officer  in  the  allied 
army,  and  marching  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton for  the  invasion  of  France,  with  noble  candor 
admits,  that  the  Allies  in  this  declaration  were 
utterly  insincere,  that  they  had  no  desire  for 
peace,  and  that  their  only  object  was  to  rouse 
the  hostility  of  the  people  of  Europe  against  Na- 
poleon. He  says  the  negotiations  of  the  Allies, 
with  Napoleon,  were  **  a  deceit  from  the  begin- 
ning." **  This  fact,"  he  says  "  was  placed  beyond 
a  doubt,  by  Lord  Castlereagh's  simultaneous  pro- 
ceedings in  London.* 

Napoleon  sent  Caulaincourt  to  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Allies  to  make  every  effort  in  his  pow- 
er to  promote  peace.  They  had  consented  to  a 
,8ort  of  conference,  in  order  to  gain  time  to  bring 
up  their  reserves.  France  was  exhausted.  The 
Allies  had  slain  so  many  of  the  French,  in  these 
iniquitous  wars,  that  the  fields  of  France  were 
left  untilled,  for  want  of  laborers.  More  than  a 
million  of  men  were  now  on  the  march  to  invade 
the  almost  defenseless  Empire.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  but  that  Napoleon  must  have  wished 
for  peace.  But  nobly  he  resolved  that  he  would 
perish,  rather  than  submit  to  dishonor.     Every 


*  For  the  eonetaslve  |»rQOf  of  tlds  li3rpoeri8y  on  the  part 
of  tbe  Ames,  soe  Naplef  s  PontBsiUar  War,  voL  iv.  pp. 
117,888. 


generous  heart  will  throb  in  sympathy  with  this 
decision. 

**  The  Emperor,"  says  Caulamcourt,  "  closed 
his  last  instructions  to  me,  with  the  following 
words  !  I  wish  for  peace.  I  wish  for  it,  with- 
out any  reservation  or  after-thought.  But  Cau- 
laincourt, I  will  never  accede  to  dishonorable 
conditions.  It  is  wished  that  peace  shall  be 
based  on  the  independence  of  all  nations ;  be  it 
so.  This  is  one  of  those  Utopian  dreams  of 
which  experience  will  prove  the  fallacy.  My 
poBcy  is  more  enlightened  than  that  of  those 
men  who  were  bom  kings.  Those  men  have 
never  quitted  their  gilded  cages,  and  have  never 
read  history  except  with  their  tutors.  Tell  them 
— I  impress  upon  them,  with  all  the  authdrity  we 
are  entitled  to  exercise,  that  peace  can  be  dura^ 
ble  only  inasmuch  as  it  shall  be  reasonable  and 
just  to  all  parties.  To  demand  absurd  conces- 
sions, to  impose  conditions  which  can  not  be  ac- 
ceded to  consistently  with  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  France,  is  to  declare  a  deadly  war 
against  me.  I  will  never  consent  to  leave  France 
less  than  I  found  her.  Were  I  to  do  so,  the 
whole  nation,  en  masscy  would  be  entitled  to  call 
me  to  account.  Go,  Caulaincourt.  You  know 
the  difficulties  of  my  position.  Heaven  grant 
that  you  may  succeed !  Do  not  spare  couriers. 
Send  me  intelligence  every  hour.  You  know 
how  anxious  I  shall  be. 

**  Our  real  enemies,"  continues  Caulaincourt, 
**  they  who  had  vowed  our  destruction,  were  En- 
gland, Austria  and  Sweden.  There  was  a  de- 
termined resolution  to  exterminate  Napoleon, 
and  consequently  all  negotiations  proved  fruitless. 
Every  succeeding  day  gave  birth  to  a  new  con- 
flict. In  proportion  as  we  accepted  what  was 
offered,  new  pretensions  rose  up,  and  no  sooner 
was  one  difficulty  smoothed  down,  than  we  had 
to  encounter  another.  I  know  not  how  I  mus- 
tered sufficient  firmness  and  forbearance,  to  re- 
main calm  amidst  so  many  outrages.  I  accord- 
ingly wrote  to  the  Emperor,  assuring  him  that 
these  conferences,  pompously  invested  with  the 
title  of  a  congress,  served  merely  to  mask  the 
irrevocably  fixed  determination,  not  to  treat  with 
France ;  that  the  time  we  were  thus  losing,  was 
employed  by  the  Allied  powers,  in  assembling 
their  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  us  on  all 
points  at  once ;  that  by  further  temporizing,  we 
should  unavoidably  augment  the  disadvantages 
of  our  position." 

In  a  private  interview  with  Caulaincourt,  as 
reported  by  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  Napoleon  said, 
*<  France  must  preserve  her  natural  limits.  AU 
the  powers  of  Europe,  including  England,  have 
acknowledged  these  bases  at  Frankfort.  France, 
reduced  to  her  old  limits,  would  not  possess  two- 
thirds  of  the  relative  power  she  possessed  twenty 
years  ago.  What  she  has  acquired  toward  the 
Alps  and  the  Rhine,  does  not  compensate  for 
what  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  have  acquired, 
by  the  mere  act  of  the  partition  of  Poland.  AU 
these  powers  have  aggrandized  themselves.  To 
pretend  to  bring  France  back  to  her  former  state, 
would  be  to  lower  and  to  degrade  >faiw.  Neitll«r 
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the  Emperor,  nor  the  republic  if  it  should  spring 
out  anew  from  this  state  of  agitation,  can  ever 
subscribe  to  such  a  condition.  I  have  taken  my 
determination,  which  nothing  can  change.  Can 
I  coiftent  to  Ic  -^e  France  less  powerful  than  I 
found  her  t  If,  therefore,  the  Allies  insist  upon 
this  reduction  of  France,  the  Emperor  has  only 
one  of  three  choices  left :  either  to  fight  and  con- 
quer ;  to  die  honorabljTin  the  struggle ;  or,  lastly, 
to  abdicate,  if  the  nation  should  not  support  me. 
The  throne  has  no  charms  for  me.  I  will  never 
attempt  to  purchase  it  at  the  price  of  dishonor."* 
In  the  midst  of  these  days  of  disaster,  when 
Napoleon's  throne  was  crumbling  beneath  him, 
there  were  exhibited  many  noble  examples  of 
disinterestedness  and  fidelity.  The  illustrious 
and  virtuous  Camot,  true  to  his  republican  prin- 
ciples, had  refused  to  accept  office  under  the 
Empire.     Napoleon  had  earnestly,  hnt  in  vain. 


*  Memoirs  of  tbe  Duke  of  Rovigo,  vol.  iv.  p.  1U3. 


sought  his  aid.  Camot,  retiring  from  the  allure- 
ments of  the  Imperial  court,  was  buried  in  seclu- 
sion and  poverty.  His  pecuniary  embarrassments 
at  length  became  so  great,  that  they  reached  tl^e 
ears  of  the  Emperor.  Napoleon,  though  deem- 
ing Camot  in  error,  yet  highly  appreciating  the 
universally  recognized  integrity  of  the  man,  im- 
mediately sent  him,  with  a  touching  letter,  ample 
funds  for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  Years  liad 
rolled  away;  gloom  was  gathering  around  the 
Emperor ;  foreign  armies  were  crowding  upon 
France ;  all  who  advocated  the  cause  of  Napo- 
leon, were  in  danger  of  ruin.  In  that  hour  (5ai^ 
not  came  to  the  rescue,  and  offered  himself  to 
Napoleon,  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  Napo- 
leon gratefully  accepted  the  offer,  and  intrusted 
him  with  the  command  of  Antwerp,  one  of  the 
keys  of  the  empire  In  the  defense  of  this  place, 
Camot  exhibited  all  those  noble  traits  of  charac- 
ter, which  were  to  be  oxjjiected  of  such  a  man.    . 
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*'  The  offer,*'  said  Carnot,  in  his  letter  to  Napo- 
leon, *'of  an  arm  sixty  years  old  is,  without 
doubt,  but  little.  But  I  thought  that  the  exam- 
ple of  a  soldier,  whose  patriotic  sentiments  are 
known,  might  hare  the  effect  of  rallying  to  your 
eagles  a  number  of  persons,  hesitating  as  to  the 
pcut  which  they  should  take,  and  who  might  pos- 
sibly think,  that  the  only  way  to  serve  their 
country  was  to  abandon  it." 

In  many  of  the  departments  of  France,  the 
populace,  uninfluenced  by  the  libels  against  Na- 
poleon, enthusiastically  demanded  arms,  and  en- 
treated that  they  might  be  led  against  the  invading 
foe.  The  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  in  Paris, 
oflered  their  services  in  rousing  ^he  frenzy  of  the 
lower  orders,  as  in  the  days  of  the  old  revolution, 
if  Napoleon  would  receive  them  in«o  his  alliance, 
surrender  to  their  writers  and  to  their  orators  the 
press  and  the  tribune,  and  allow  hem  to  sing 
their  revolutionary  songs  in  the  Btreci  ^  and  in  the 
theatres.  Napoleon  listened  scriousk}  to  their 
proposition,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  a.  d  then 
resolutely  replied  : 

**No.  I  shall  find  in  battle  some  chance  of 
safety,  but  none  with  these  wild  demagogues. 
There  can  be  no  connection  between  them  and 
monarchy;  none  between  furious  dubs  and  a 
regular  ministry  ;  between  revolutionary  tribu- 
nals and  the  tribunal  of  the  law.  If  I  must  fall,  I 
will  not  bequeath  Franco  to  the  revolution  from 
which  I  rescued  her." 

Gustavus,  the  deposed  king  of  Sweden,  who 
had  always  strenuously  affirmed  that  Napoleon 
was  the  Beast,  described  in  the  Apocalypse,  now 
strangely  offered  his  services  to  the  Emperor. 
He  wished  to  make  him^plf  the  rallying  point  of 
the  old  royalist  party  in  Sweden.  He  would  thus 
greatly  embarrass  the  movements  of  the  treacher- 
ous Bernadotte,  and  stand  some  chance  of  regain- 
ing his  throne.  It  was  a  curious  case  of  a  legit- 
imate monarch,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the 
people,  applying  for  aid  to  Napoleon,  in  order  to 
overthrow  the  elected  monarch,  and  to  restore 
him  to  his  hereditary  claims.  Notwithstanding 
the  strength  of  the  temptation.  Napoleon  refused, 
magnanimously  infused,  to  listen  to  his  over- 
lares. 

**  I  have  reflected,"  he  said,  "  that  if  I  received 
him,  Tsj  dignity  would  require  me  to  make  ex- 
ertions in  his  favor ;  and  as  I  no  longer  rule  the 
"^orl'',  common  minds  would  not  have  failed  to 
discover,  in  the  interest  I  might  have  displayed 
for  him,  an  impotent  hatred  against  Bernadotte. 
Bemdcs,  Gustavus  had  been  dethroned  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  it  was  by  the  voice  of 
the  people  that  I  had  been  elevated.  In  taking 
op  kis  cause  I  should  have  been  guilty  of  incon- 
sieteney  in  my  conduct,  and  have  acted  upon  dis- 
cordant principles.'* 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  a  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  British,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish 
tfoope,  having  driven  the  French  soldiers  out  of 
Spain,  was  new  overninning  the  southern  de- 
parlmeBts  of  PraBce.  Spain  was  lost.  Napo- 
leon eonsoqoeBtly  released  Ferdinand,  and  re- 
•lored  him  to  his  throne.  The  perfidious  wretch 


manifested  no  gratitude  whatever  towaid  his 
English  deliverers.  He  promptly  entered  into  a 
treaty  hostile  to  England.  **  Thus  did  the  sov- 
ereign," says  Alison,  **who  had  regained  his 
liberty  and  his  crown  by  the  profuse  shedding  of 
English  blood,  make  the  first  use  of  his  promised 
freedom,  to  banish  from  his  dominions  the  allies 
whose  swords  had  liberated  him  from  prison,  and 
placed  him  on  the  throne."  *'  Ferdinand,"  says 
Colonel  Napier,  **  became  once  more  the  King  of 
Spain.  He  had  been  a  rebellious  son  in  the  pal- 
ace, a  plotting  traitor  at  Aianjuez,  a  dastard  at 
Bayonne,  an  effeminate,  superstitious,  fawning 
slave  at  Valen9ay,  and  now,  alter  six  years  of 
captivity,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  an  un- 
grateful and  cruel  tyrant.  He  would  have  been 
the  most  odious  and  contemptible  of  princes,  if 
his  favorite  brother,  Don  Carlos,  had  not  exisU 
ed."  Such  were  the  results  of  the  English  war 
in  Spain.  A  greater  curse  one  nation  never  in- 
flicted upon  another.  What  is  Spain  now! 
What  would  she  now  have  been,  had  the  ener- 
gies of  a  popular  government,  under  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  been  diffused  throughout  the  Penin- 
sula ?  This  king,  whom  the  English  drove  firom 
Spain,  was  a  sincere,  enlightened,  conscientious 
man,  devoted  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  last  days  of  the  month  of  January  hud  now 
arrived.  An  army  of  one  million  twenty-eight 
thousand  men,  frcm  the  north,  the  east,  and  the 
south,  were  on  the  march  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  imperial  republic.  Such  forces  the  world  had 
never  before  seen.  Napoleon,  having  lost  seme 
five  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  Russian  ccm- 
paign,  three  hundred  thousand  en  the  plains  of 
Saxony,  two  hundred  and  fiffy  thousand  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  and  having  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  besieged  in  the  fortresses  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder,  was  unable,  with  his  utmost  exer- 
tions, to  bring  forward  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  in  the  field,  to  meet  the  enormous  armies 
of  the  Allies.  He  could  take  but  seventy  thou- 
sand to  encounter  the  multitudinous  hosts  crowd- 
ing down  upon  him  from  the  Rhine. 

On  Sunday  the  24th  of  January,  the  Emperor, 
after  attending  mass,  received  the  dignitaries  of 
the  empire  in  the  grand  saloon  of  the  Tuilcries. 
The  Emperor  entered  the  apartment,  preceded  by 
the  Empress,  and  leading  by  the  hand  his  idol- 
ized son,  a  child  of  extraordinary  beauty,  imt  yet 
three  years  of  age.  The  child  w  .  dressed  m  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guard,  while  luxuriant 
ringlets  of  golden  hair  were  clustering  over  his 
shoulders.  The  Emperor  was  calm,  but  a  deep 
shade  of  melancholy  overspread  his  features.  The 
most  profound  sadness  reigned  in  the  assembly. 
In  a  ceremony,  grave  and  solemn,  the  Empress 
was  invested  with  the  regency,  and  took  the  re- 
quisite oath  of  office.  The  Emperor  then  advanc- 
ing with  his  child  into  the  centre  of  the  circle,  in 
tones  which  thrilled  upon  every  heart,  thus  ad- 
dressed them  :* 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted  tbat  Lanurtine  can  not  record  tlie 
most  8iaq>le  teet  respecting  Napoleon  wUlioet  interweav- 
ing some  luMtBe  eemment.  In  referenee  to  tliis  extraor- 
dinary struggle  lie  says :  **  Seventy  tli0Mtndnroo|Mc«a- 
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"  Gentlemen,  I  depart  to-night  to  place  myself 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  On  quitting  the  capital 
I  leave  behind,  with  confidence,  my  wife  and  son, 
npon  whom  so  many  hopes  repose.  I  shall  de- 
part with  a  mind  freed  from  a  weight  of  disqui- 
etude, when  I  know  that  these  pledges  are  under 


stitated  the  only  army  with  which  Napoleon  had  to 
mancBUvrc  and  combat  a  million  of  men  in  the  heart  of 
France.  Victory  itself  could  do  nothing  for  so  nnall  a 
number.  It  coold  only  waste  them  less  rapidly  than  de- 
feat. Did  he  depend  on  impossibilities ;  or  was  he  only 
desirous  of  lUustrating  his  last  strufule  T  No  one  knows 
what  was  passing  in  that  soul,  maddened  for  so  many 
years  by  illasions.  The  most  likely  solntion  is,  that  he 
ealeulated  upon  some  brilliant  but  passing  success,  which 
might  serve  as  a  pretext  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to 
■effociate  wUh  him.  He  nerer  thought  a  fkther  would 
dishonor  his  aoa-in-law,  or  that  kings  would  dechrons  the 
conquMTor  of  the  revolntlon.  But  at  all  ertnts,  he  did  aot 
doubt  that  if  comiiitrBd  or  deprived  of  Us  thrsne,  ths  sm- 
pira  would  be  trsBsariliedto  his  son." 


your  faithful  guardianship.  To  you  I  confide 
what,  next  to  France,  I  hold  dearest  in  the  world. 
Let  there  be  no  political  divisions.  Endeavors 
will  not  be  wanting  to  shake  your  fidelity  to  your 
duties.  I  depend  on  you  to  repel  all  such  per- 
fidious instigations.  Let  the  respect  for  property, 
the  maintenance  of  order,  and  above  all  the  love 
of  France,  animate  every  bosom.**  As  Napoleon 
uttered  these  words  his  voice  trembled  with  emo- 
tion, and  many  of  his  auditors  were  affected  even 
to  tears.  At  an  early  hour  he  withdrew,  saying 
to  those  near  him,  **  Farewell,  gentlemen ;  we 
shall  perhaps  meet  again." 

At  three  o*dock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
January,  Napoleon,  after  having  burned  all  his 
private  papers,  and  embraced  his  wife  and  his 
son  for  the  last  time,  left  the  Tuileries  to  join 
the  army.  He  never  saw  either  wife  or  child 
again.  • 
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The  AUiei  had  now  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
were  sweeping  all  opposition  before  them.  They 
issued  the  atrocious  proclamation  that  every 
French  peasant  who  should  be  taken  with  arms 
in  his  hands,  endeavoring  to  defend  his  country, 
should  be  shot  as  a  brigand ;  and  that  every  vil- 
lage and  town,  which  offered  any  resistance, 
should  be  burned  to  the  ground.  Even  Mr. 
Lockhart  exclaims,  "This  assuredly  was  a  fla- 
grant outrage,  against  the  most  sacred  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  mankind." 

Napoleon  drove  rapidly  in  his  carriage,  about 
one  hundred  miles  east  of  Paris,  to  Vitry  and 
St.  Dizier.  Here,  at  the  head  of  a  few  thousand 
soldiers,  he  encountered  the  leading  Cossacks  of 
Blucher's  army.  He  immediately  fell  upon  them, 
and  routed  them  entirely.  Being  informed  that 
Blucher  had  a  powerful  army  near  Troyes,  about 
fifty  miles  south  of  Vitry,  Napoleon  marched  all 
the  next  day,  through  wild  forest  roads,  and  in 
a  drenching  rain,  to  surprise  the  unsuspecting 
and  self-confident  foe  The  ground  was  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  wheels  of  the  cannon  were 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  dragged  through  the 
deep  quagmires.  But  intense  enthusiasm  in- 
spired the  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  through  which  they  passed, 


gave  the  most  a£fecting  demofistrations  of  their 
gratitude  and  their  love.  **  The  humblest  cabins,** 
says  Lamartine,  "  gave  up  their  little  stores,  with 
cordial  hospitality,  to  warm  and  nourish  these 
last  defenders  of  the  soil  of  France."  Napoleon, 
in  the  midst  of  a  column  of  troops,  marched  fre* 
quently  on  foot,  occasionally  entering  a  peasant*8 
hut,  to  examine  his  maps,  or  to  catch  a  moment*s 
sleep  by  the  fire  on  the  cottage  hearth. 

About  noon  on  the  29th,  with  but  twenty 
thousand  men,  he  encountered  sixty  thousand 
Russians,  commanded  by  Blucher,  formidably 
posted  in  the  castle  and  upon  the  eminences  of 
Brienne.  Napoleon  gazed  for  a  moment  upon  these 
familiar  scenes,  hallowed  by  the  reminiscences 
of  childhood,  and  ordered  an  immediate  assault, 
without  allowing  his  troops  a  moment  to  dry 
their  soaked  garments.  Before  that  day's  sun 
went  down  behind  the  frozen  hills,  the  snow  was 
crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  ten  thousand  of  the 
Allies,  and  Blucher  was  retreating  to  effect  a 
junction  with  Schwartzenberg  at  Bar-sur-Aube, 
some  few  miles  distant. 

As  Napoleon  was  slowly  returning  to  his  quar- 
ters, after  the  action,  indulging  in  melancholy 
thought,  a  squadron  of  Russian  artilleiy ,  hearing 
the  footfalls  of  his  feeble  escort,  made  a  sudden 
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charge  in  the  dark.  Napoleon  was  assailed,  at 
the  same  moment,  by  two  dragoons.  General 
Corbineau  threw  himself  upon  one  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, wliile  General  Gourgaud  shot  down  the 
other.  The  escort,  who  were  but  a  few  steps 
behind,  immediately  charged,  and  rescued  the 
Emperor.  Napoleon  had  lost  in  the  conHict  at 
Brienne  five  or  six  thousand  men  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  next  day  Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg, 
having  effected  a  junction,  marched  with  a  hund- 
red and  fifty  thousand  men,  to  attack  Napoleon 
at  Rothierre,  nine  miles  from  Brienne.  Prince 
Schwartzenb  "^rg  sent  a  confidential  officer  to 
Blucher,  to  inquire  respecting  the  plan  of  attack. 
He  abruptly  replied,  "  We  must  march  to  Paris 
Napoleon  has  been  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
We  must  make  him  descend  from  a  throne, 
which  it  would  have  been  well  for  us  all  that 
he  had  never  mounted.  We  shall  have  no  re- 
pose, till  we  pull  him  down." 

The  Emperor  had  with  much  difilculty  assem- 
bled there,  forty  thousand  troops.  The  French, 
desperately  struggling  against  such  fearful  odds, 
maintained  their  position  during  the  day.  As  a 
gloomy  winter's  night  again  darkened  the  scene, 
Napoleon  retreated  to  Troyes,  leaving  six  thou- 
sand of  his  valiant  band,  in  every  hideous  form 
of  mutilation,  upon  the  frozen  ground.  Alex- 
ander and  Frederic  William,  from  one  of  the 
neighboring  heights,  witnessed,  with  unbounded 
exultation,  this  triumph  of  their  arms.  Blucher, 
though  a  desperate  fighter,  was  in  his  private 
character  one  of  the  most  degraded  of  bacchanals 
and  debauchees.  "  The  day  after  the  battle," 
says  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  **  the  sovereigns,  eja- 
bassadors,  and  principal  generals  supped  togeth- 
er, and  Blucher  striking  off,  in  his  eagerness,  the 
necks  of  the  bottles  of  champagne  with  his  knife, 
quafied  oflf  copious  and  repeated  libations  to  the 
toast,  drank  with  enthusiasm  by  all  present,  ^  To 
Paris:  " 

Napoleon  was  now  in  a  state  of  most  painful 
perplexity.  His  enemies,  in  bodies  vastly  out- 
numbering any  forces  he  could  raise,  were  march- 
ing upon  Paris,  from  all  directions.  A  move- 
ment toward  the  north  only  opened  an  unob- 
structed highway  to  his  capital,  from  the  east 
and  the  south.  Tidings  of  disaster  were  con- 
tinually reaching  his  ears.  A  conference  was 
still  carried  on  between  Napoleon  and  the  Allies 
in  reference  to  peace.  Napoleon  wrote  to  Cau- 
laincourt,  to  agree  to  any  reasonable  terms  "which 
would  save  the  capital  and  avoid  a  final  battle, 
which  would  swallow  up  the  last  forces  of  the 
kingdom.'* 

The  Allies,  however,  had  no  desire  for  peace. 
They  wished  only  to  create  the  impression  that 
Napoleon  was  the  one  who  refused  to  sheathe 
the  sword.  Consequently  they  presented  only 
such  terms  as  Napoleon  could  not,  without  dis- 
honor, accept.  On  receiving,  at  this  time,  one 
of  those  merciless  dispatches,  requiring  that  he 
should  surrender  §11  the  territory  which  France 
f^od  acquired  tinee  hi$  accettion  to  the  ihroruy 
Napoleon  wtm  plunged  into  an  agony  of  per- 


plexity. Such  a  concession  would  dishonor  him 
in  the  eyes  of  France  and  of  Europe.  It  would 
leave  France  weakened  and  defenseless; — ex- 
posed  not  only  to  insult,  but  to  successful  inva- 
sion from  the  powerful  and  banded  enemies  who 
surrounded  the  republican  empire.  Napoleon 
shut  himself  up  for*hours  pondering  the  terrible 
crisis.  Ruin  was  coming,  like  an  avalanche, 
upon  him  and  upon  France.  The  generals  of 
the  army  urged  him  to  submit  to  the  dire  neces- 
sity. With  reluctance  Napoleon  transmitted 
these  inexorable  conditions  of  the  Allies  to  his 
privy  council  at  Paris.'  All  but  one  voted  for  ac- 
cepting them.     His  brother  Joseph  wrote  to  him : 

"  Yield  to  events.  Preserve  what  may  yet  be 
preserved.  Save  your  life,  precious  to  millions 
of  men.  There  is  no  dishonor  in  yielding  to 
numbers  and  accepting  peace.  There  would  be 
dishonor  in  abandoning  the  throne,  because  yon 
would  thus  abandon  a  crowd  of  men  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  you.  Make  peace  at  any 
price." 

Thus  urged  and  overwhelmed,  Napoleon,  at 
last,  with  extreme  anguish,  gave  Caulaincourt 
permission  to  sign  any  treaty  which  he  thought 
necessary  to  save  the  capital.  His  consent  was 
given  in  a  singularly  characteristic  manner. 
Calmly  taking  from  a  shelf  a  volume  of  the  works 
of  Montesquieu,  he  read  aloud  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

"  I  know  nothing  more  magnanimoas,  than  a 
resolution  which  a  monarch  took,  who  has  reigned 
in  our  times,  to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of 
his  throne,  rather  than  accept  conditions  unworthy 
of  a  king.  He  had  a  mind  too  lofly  to  descend 
lower  than  his  fortunes  had  sunk  him.  He  knew 
well  that  courage  may  strengthen  a  crown,  but 
infamy  never." 

In  silence  he  closed  the  book.  Murat  still  en- 
treated him  to  yield  to  the  humiliating  conces- 
sions. He  represented  that  nothing  could  be 
more  magnanimous  than  to  sacrifice  even  his 
glory  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  which  would  fall 
with  him.  The  Emperor,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
replied : 

"Well!  be  it  so.  Let  Caulaincourt  sign  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  procure  peace.  I  will  bear 
the  shame  of  it,  but  I  will  not  dictate  my  own 
disgrace." 

But  to  make  peace  with  the  republican  Em- 
peror was  the  l^st  thing  in  the  thoughts  of  these 
banded  kings.  When  they  found  that  Napoleon 
was  ready  to  accede  to  their  cruel  terms,  they 
immediately  abandoned  them  for  other  and  still 
more  exorbitant  demands.  Napoleon  had  con- 
sented to  surrender  all  the  territory  which  France 
had  acquired  since  his  accession  to  power. 

The  Allies  nowdemanded  that  Napoleon  should 
cut  down  France  to  the  limit*  it  possessed  before 
the  Revolution.  The  proposition  was  a  gross  in- 
sult. Can  we  conceive  of  the  United  States  as 
being  so  humbled  as  even  to  listen  to  such  a  sug- 
gestion !  Were  England  to  combine  the  despot- 
isms of  Europe  in  a  war  against  Republican 
America,  and  then  to  offer  peace  only  upon  the 
condition  that  we  would  surrender  all^the  territory 
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which  has  been  annexed  to  the  United  States 
»iace  the  Revolution — Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  California — what  administration 
would  dare  to  accede  to  such  terms  1  And  yet  de- 
mands 60  atrocious  the  Allies  pronounced  moder- 
ate and  reasonable.  Napoleon  nobly  resolved  to 
perish,  rather  than  yield  to  such  dishonor. 

**  What,'*  he  exclaimed,  as  he  indignantly  held 
ap  these  propositions,  **  do  they  require  that  I 
should  sign  such  a  treaty  as  this,  and  that  I  should 
trample  upon  the  oath  I  have  taken,  to  detach 
nothing  from  the  soil  of  the  empire.  Unheard 
of  reverses  may  force  from  me  a  promise  to  re- 
nounce my  own  conquests ;  but  that  I  should  also 
abandon  the  conquests  made  before  me — that  as 
a  reward  for  so  many  efforts,  so  much  blood,  such 
brilliant  victories,  I  should  leave  France  smaller 
than  I  found  her !  Never !  Can  I  do  so  without 
deserving  to  be  branded  as  a  traitor  and  a  cow- 
ard 1  You  are  alarmed  at  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  But  I  am  fearful  of  more  certain  dangers 
which  you  do  not  see.  If  we  renounce  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Rhine,  France  not  only  recedes,  hut 
Austria  and  Prussia  advance.  France  stands  in 
need  of  peace.  But  the  peace  which  the  Allies 
wish  to  impose  on  her  would  subject  her  to 
greater  evils  than  the  most  sanguinary  war. 
What  would  the  French  people  think  of  me,  if  I 
were  to  sign  their  humiliation  1  What  could  I 
say  to  the  republicans  of  the  Senate,  when  they 
demanded  the  barriers  of  the  Rhine  1  Heaven 
preserve  me  from  such  degradation !     Dispatch 


an  answer  to  Caulaincourt,  and  tell  him  that  I 
reject  the  treaty.  I  would  rather  incur  the  risks 
of  the  most  terrible  war.*'  This  spirit  his  foes 
have  stigmatized  as  insatiable  ambition,  and  the 
love  of  carnage. 

The  exultant  Allies,  now  confident  of  the  ruin 
of  their  victim,  urged  their  armies  onward,  to 
overwhelm  with  numbers  the  diminished  bands 
still  valiantly  defending  the  independence  of 
France.  Napoleon,  with  forty  thoilsand  men, 
retreated  some  sixty  miles  down  the  valley  of  the 
Seine  to  Nogent.  Schwartzcnberg,  with  two 
hundred  thousand  Austrians,  took  possession  of 
Troycs,  about  seventy-five  miles  above  Nogent. 
With  these  resistless  numbers  he  intended  to  fol- 
low the  valley  of  the  river  to  Paris,  driving  the 
Emperor  before  him. 

Fifty  miles  north  of  the  river  Seine,  lies  the 
valley  of  the  Mame.  The  two  streams  unite  near 
Paris.  Blucher,  with  an  army  of  about  seventy 
thousand  Russians  and  Prussians,  was  rapidly 
marching  upon  the  metropolis,  down  the  banks 
of  the  Mame,  where  there  was  no  force  to  oppose 
him.  The  situation  of  Napoleon  seemed  now 
quite  desperate.  Wellington,  with  a  vast  army, 
was  marching  from  the  south.  Bemadotte  was 
leading  uncounted  legions  from  the  north.  Blu- 
cher and  Schwartzenberg,  with  their  several  ar- 
mies, were  crowding  upon  Paris  from  the  east. 
And  the  enormous  navy  of  England  had  swept 
French  commerce  from  all  seas,  and  was  bom- 
barding every  defenseless  dty  of  France     The 
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councilors  of  the  Emperor  were  in  despair.  They 
nrged  him,  from  absolute  necessity,  to  accede  to 
any  terms  which  the  Allies  might  extort. 

The  firmness  which  Napoleon  displayed  under 
these  trying  circumstances,  soars  into  sublimity. 
To  their  entreaties  that  he  would  yield  to  dis- 
honor, he  calmly  replied : 

'*  No !  no !  we  must  think  of  other  things  just 
now.  I  am  on  the  eve  of  beating  Blucher.  He 
is  advancing  on  the  road  to  Paris.  I  am  about 
to  set  oPt  to  attack  him.  I  will  beat  him  to-mor- 
row. I  will  beat  him  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
If  that  movement  is  attended  with  the  success  it 
deserves,  the  face  %(  aSUirs  will  be  entirely 
changed.     Then  we  shall  see  what  is  to  be  done." 

Napoleon  had  farmed  one  of  those  extraordi- 
nary plans  which  so  often,  during  his  career,  had 
chang3d  apparent  ruin  into  the  most  triumphant 
success.  Leaving  ten  thousand  men  at  Nogent, 
to  retard  the  advance  of  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Austrians,  he  hastened,  with  the  remaining 
thirty  thousand  troops,  by  forced  marches  across 
the  country,  to  the  valley  of  the  Mame.  It  was 
his  intention  to  fall  suddenly  upon  the  flank  of 
Blusher's  self-confiient  and  unsuspecting  army. 

The  toil  of  the  wintery  march,  through  rairy 
roads  and  throu^^h  storms  of  sleet  and  rain,  was 
80  exhausting  that  he  had  but  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  to  form  in  line  of  battle,  when  he  en- 
countered the  enemy.  It  was  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  of  February,  as  the  sun  rose 
brilliantly  over  the  snow-covered  hills,  when  the 
French  soldiers  burst  upon  the  Russians,  who 
were  quietly  preparing  their  breakfasts.  The 
victory  was  m3st  brilliant.  Napoleon  pierced  the 
centre  of  the  mjltitudinous  foe,  then  turned  upon 
one  wing,  and  then  upon  the  other,  and  proudly 
scattered  the  fragments  of  the  army  before  him. 
But  he  had  no  reserves,  with  which  to  profit  by 
this  extraordinary  victory.  His  weary  troops 
could  not  pursue  the  fugitives. 

The  next  day  Blucher,  by  energetically  bring- 
ing forward  roinf3rcements,  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting sixty  th)jsind  men,  and  fell  with  terrible 
fury  upon  the  little  band  who  were  gathered 
around  NapsloDn.  A  still  more  sanguinaiy  bat- 
tle ensue  J,  in  which  the  Emperor  was  again,  and 
■till  more  signally  triumphant.  These  brilliant 
achievements  elated  the  French  soldiers  beyond 
measure.  Thoy  fjlt  that  nothing  could  withstand 
the  genius  of  the  Emperor,  and  even  Napoleon 
began  to  hope  that  fortune  would  again  smile 
upon  him.  From  the  field  of  battle  he  wrote  a 
hurried  line  to  Giulaincourt,  who  was  his  pleni- 
potentiary at  Chatillo^  where  the  Allies  had 
opened  their  pretenioJ  negotiation.  "  I  have 
conquered,"  he  wrote;  "y^ar  attitude  must  be 
the  same  for  peace.  Bjt  sign  nothing  without 
my  order,  becausa  I  alone  know  my  position." 

Wliilc  Napoleon  was  thus  cutting  up  the  army 
of  Blucher  upon  the  Mame,  a  singular  scene  was 
transpiring  in  Troyes.  The  royalists  there,  en- 
couraged by  Napoleon's  apparently  hopeless  de- 
feat, resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  movement  for 
the  restoration  of  .the  Bourbons.  A  deputation, 
consisting  of  the  Marquis  de  Ytdraogcs  and  the 


Chevalier  de  Goualt,  accompanied  by  five  or  six 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  white  cockade  of  the 
fallen  dynasty  upon  their  breasts,  treasonably 
called  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  said  : 

"  We  entreat  your  Majesty,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Troyes,  to  accept 
withfavorthe  wish  which  we  form,  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon  on  the 
throne  of  France." 

But  Alexander,  apprehensive  that  the  genius 
of  Napoleon  might  still  retrieve  his  fallen  for- 
tunes, cautiously  replied :  "  Gentlemen,  I  receive 
you  with  pleasure.  I  wish  well  to  your  cause, 
but  I  fear  your  proceedings  are  rather  premature. 
The  chances  of  war  are  uncertain,  and  I  should 
be  grieved  to  see  brave  men  like  you  compromised 
or  sacrificed.  We  do  not  come  ourselves  to  give 
a  king  to  France.  We  desire  to  know  its  wishes, 
and  to  leave  it  to  declare  itself" 

**  But  it  will  never  declare  itself,"  M.  de  Gou- 
alt replied,  **as  long  as  it  is  under  the  knife. 
Never,  so  long  as  Bonaparte  shall  be  in  authority 
in  France,  will  Europe  be  tranquil." 

*•  It  is  for  that  very  reason,"  replied  Alexander, 
"  that  the  first  thing  we  must  think  of  is  to  beat 
him — ^^>  beat  him — ^to  beat  him." 

The*  royalist  deputation  retired,  encouraged 
with  fhe  thought  that,  from  prudential  consider- 
ations, their  cause  was  adjourned,  but  only  for  a 
few  days.  At  the  same  time  the  Marquis  of 
VitroUes,  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  the  Bourbon 
adherents,  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
AlUes,  with  a  message  from  the  royalist  con- 
spirators in  Paris,  entreating  the  roonarchs  to 
advance  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  capital.  A 
baser  act  of  treachery  has  seldom  been  recorded. 
These  very  men  had  been  rescued  from  penury 
and  exile  by  the  generosity  of  Napoleon.  He 
had  pardoned  their  hostility  to  republican  France ; 
had  sheltered  them  from  insult  and  from  injury, 
and,  with  warm  sympathy  for  their  woes,  which 
Napoleon  neither  caused  or  could  have  averted, 
had  received  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
imperial  regime. 

In  ten  days  Napoleon  had  gained  five  victories. 
The  inundating  wave  of  invasion  was  still  rolling 
steadily  on  toward  Paris.  The  activity  and  en- 
ergy of  Napoleon  surpassed  all  which  mortal  man 
had  ever  attempted  before.  In  a  day  and  night 
march  of  thirty  hours  he  hurried  back  to  the  banks 
of  the  Seine.  The  Austrians,  now  three  hundred 
thousand  strong,  were  approaching  Fontaine- 
bleau.  Sixty  miles  southeast  of  Paris,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Seine  and  the  Yonne,  is  situ- 
ated, in  a  landscape  of  remarkable  beauty,  the 
little  town  of  Montereau. 

Here  Napoleon,  having  collected  around  him 
farty  thousand  men,  presented  a  bold  front,  to 
arrest  the  farther  progress  of  the  Allies.  An  aw- 
ful battle  now  ensued.  Napoleon,  in  the  eager- 
ness of  the  conflict,  as  the  projectiles  from  the 
Austrian  batteries  plowed  the  ground  around  him, 
and  his  artillerymen  fell  dead  at  his  feet,  leaped 
from  his  horse,  and  with  his  own  hand  directed 
a  gun  against  the  masses  of  the  enemy.  As  the 
balls  from  the  hostile  batteries  tore  throu;:h  the 
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French  ranks,  strewing  the  ground  with  the 
wounded  and  the  dead,  the  cannoneers  entreated 
the  Emperor  to  retire  to  a  place  of  safely,  With  a 
serene  eye  he  looked  around  him,  upon  the  storm 
of  iron  and  of  lead,  and  smiling,  said  :  "  Courage, 
my  friends,  the  ball  which  is  to  kill  me  is  not  yet 
cast."*  The  bloody  combat  terminated  with  the 
night.     Napoleon  was  the  undisputed  victor. 

The  whole  allied  army,  confounded  by  such 
unexpected  disasters,  precipitately  retreated,  and 
began  to  fear  that  no  numbers  could  triumph  over 
Napoleon .  The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  bewildered  by  such  un- 
anticipated blows,  were  at  a  loss  what  orders  to 


♦  In  one  of  the  charges  which  took  place  at  the  bridge 
of  Montereau,  a  bomb  literally  entered  the  cheat  of  Gen- 
eral Pajoli's  charger,  and  buret  in  the  stomach  of  the 
poor  animal ;  Rending  its  rider  a  considerable  height  into 
the  air.  General  Pajoli  fell,  dreadftiUy  mangled,  but  al- 
most miraculously  escaped  mortal  injury.  When  this 
singular  occurrence  was  mentioned  to  the  Emperor,  he 
said  to  the  general,  that  nothing  but  the  interposition  of 
Providence  could  hove  preserved  his  life  under  such  rir- 
cnntstances.  Tliis  anecdote  was  related  to  W .  H.  Ireland, 
Esq.,  by  General  Pajoli  himself. 


issue.  Napoleon,  with  but  forty  thousand  men, 
pursued  the  retreating  army,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand strong,  up  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  till  they 
took  refuge  in  the  vicinity  of  Chaumont,  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 
"  My  heart  is  relieved,'*  said  Napoleon  joyfully, 
as  he  beheld  the  flight  of  the  Allies.  ."I  have 
saved  the  capital  of  my  empire."  Amazing  as 
were  these  achievements,  they  only  postponed  the 
day  of  ruin.  The  defeat  of  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand,  from  armies  numbering  a  million  of 
men,  with  another  armjtapf  a  million  held  in  re- 
serve, to  fill  up  the  gaps  caused  by  the  casualties 
of  war,  could  be  of  but  little  avail.* 


*  "  Meantime  hostilities  were  maintained  with  increased 
vigor  over  a  vast  line  of  operations.  How  much  useless 
glory  did  our  soldiers  not  gain  in  these  conflicts.  But  in 
spite  of  prodigies  of  valor,  the  enemy's  masses  advanced 
and  approvimated  to  a  central  point,  so  that  this  war 
might  be  compared  to  the  battle  of  the  ravens  and  the 
eagles  on  the  Alps.  The  eagle  kills  them  by  hundreds. 
Every  stroke  of  his  beak  is  the  death  of  an  enemy.  But 
still  the  ravens  return  to  the  charge,  and  press  upon  the 
eagle,  until  he  is  literally  overwhelmed  by  the  number  of 
bis  as8ailanta.*'~BouHBiKifKE. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  terrific  scenea.  Napoleon 
alaaof  t  daily  corresponded  with  Josephine,  whom 
he  still  bved  as  he  loved  no  one  else.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  movements  of  battle  brought 
him  not  far  from  her  residence,  he  turned  aside 
from  the  army,  and  sought  a  hurried  interview 
with  his  most  ^thful  friend.  It  was  their  last 
meeting.  At  the  close  of  the  short  and  melan- 
choly visit,  Napoleon  took  her  hand,  and  gazing 
tenderly  upon  her,  said : 

«  Josephine,  I  have  been  as  fortunate  as  was 
ever  man  upon  the  face  of  this  earth.  But  in 
this  hour,  when  a  storm  is  gathering  over  my 
head,  I  have  not,  in  this  wide  world,  any  one 
but  you  upon  whom  I  can  repose.'* 

His  letters,  written  amidst  all  the  turmoil  of  the 
oamp,  though  exceedingly  brief,  were  more  con- 
fiding and  affectionate  than  ever,  and,  no  matter 
in  what  business  he  was  engaged,  a  courier  firom 
Josephine  immediately  arrested  his  attention,  and 
a  line  from  her  was  torn  open  with  the  utmost 
eagerness.  His  last  letter  to  her  was  written 
firom  the  vicinity  of  Brienne,  after  a  desperate 
engagement  against  overwhehning  numbers.  It 
was  concluded  in  the  following  affecting  words : 
**  On  beholding  these  scenes,  where  I  had  pass- 
ed my  boyhood,  and  comparing  my  peaceful  con- 
dition then  with  the  agitation  and  terrors  which 
I  now  experience,  I  several  times  said  in  my  own 
nkind,  *  I  have  sought  to  meet  death  in  many  con- 
flicts. I  can  no  longer  &ar  it.  To  mo  death 
would  now  be  a  blessing.  But  I  would  once 
more  see  Josephine.' " 

There  was  an  incessant  battle  raging  for  a  cir- 
cuit of  many  miles  around  the  metropolis.  All 
the  hospitals  were  filled  with  the  wounded  and 
the  dying.  Josephine  and  her  ladies  were  em- 
ployed at  Malmaison  in  scraping  lint,  and  form- 
ing bandages,  for  the  suffering  victims  of  war. 
At  last  it  became  dangerous  for  Josephine  to  re- 
main any  longer  at  Malmaison,  as  bands  of  bar- 
bariai^  soldiers,  with  rapine  and  violence,  were 
wandering  all  over  the  country.  One  stormy 
morning,  when  the  rain  was  fiUling  in  floods,  she 
took  her  carriage  for  the  more  distant  retreat  of 
Navarre.  She  had  proceeded  about  thirty  miles, 
when  some  horsemen  appeared  in  the  distance, 
rapidly  approaching.  She  heard  the  cry,  **  The 
Cossacks,  the  Cossacks !"  In  her  terror  she  leap- 
ed from  her  carriage,  and,  in  the  drenching  rain, 
fled  across  the  fields.  The  attendants  soon  dis- 
covered that  they  were  French  hussars,  and  the 
unhappy  Empress  was  recalled.  She  again  en- 
tered her  carriage,  and  proceeded  the  rest  of  the 
way  without  molestation. 

The  scenes  of  woe  which  invariably  accompany 
the  march  of  brutal  armies,  no  imagination  can 
conceive.  We  will  record  but  one,  as  illustrative 
of  hundreds  which  might  be  narrated.  In  the 
midst  of  a  bloody  skirmish.  Lord  Londonderry 
saw  a  young  and  beautiful  French  lady,  the  wife 
of  a  colonel,  seized  from  a  caldche  by  three  semi- 
barbarian  Russian  soldiers,  who  were  hurrying 
into  the  woods  with  their  frantic  and  shrieking 
victim.  With  a  small  band  of  soldiers  he  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  her.  The  confusion  and  peril 
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of  the  battle  still  continuing,  he  ordered  a  dra- 
goon to  conduct  her  to  his  own  quarters,  till  she 
could  be  provided  with  suitable  protection.  The 
dragoon  took  the  lady,  fainting  with  terror,  upon 
his  horse  behind  him,  when  another  ruflian  band 
of  Cossacks  struck  him  dead  from  his  stee^, 
and  seized  again  the  unhappy  victim.  She  was 
never  heard  of  more.  And  yet  every  heart  must 
know  her  awful  doom.  Such  is  war,  involving 
in  its  inevitable  career  every  conceivable  crime, 
and  every  possible  combination  of  misery. 

The  Aliies>  in  consternation,  held  a  cofincil  of 
war.  Great  despondency  prevailed.  *<  The  Grand 
Army,''  said  the  Austrian  officers,  *'has  lost 
half  its  munbers  by  the  sword,  disease,  and.  wet 
weather.  The  country  we  are  now  in  is  ruined. 
The  sources  of  our  supplies  are  dried  up  All 
around  us  the  inhabitants  are  ready  to  raise  the 
standard  of  insurrection.  It  has  become  indis- 
pensable to  secure  a  retreat  to  Germany,  and 
wait  for  reinforcements."  These  views  were 
adopted  by  the  majority.  The  retreat  was  con^ 
tinued  in  great  confusion,  and  Count  Lichten- 
stein  was  dispatched  to  the  head-quarters  of  N»- 
poleon,  to  solicit  an  armistice.  Napoleon  received 
the  envoy  in  the  hut  of  a  peasant,  where  he  had 
stopped  to  pass  the  night.  Prince  Lichtenstein, 
as  he  proposed  the  armistice,  presented  Napoleon 
with  a  private  note  from  the  Emperor  Francis. 
This  letter  was  written  in  a  conciliatory  and  almost 
apologetic  spirit;  admitting  that  the  plans  of  the 
Allies  had  been  most  effectually  frustrated,  and 
that  in  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  strokes  which 
had  been  given,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  recog- 
nized anew  the  resplendent  genius  of  his  son-in- 
law.  Napoleon,  according  to  his  custom  on  such 
occasions,  entered  into  a  perfectly  frank  and  un- 
reserved conversation  with  the  Prince.  He  in- 
quired of  him  if  the  Allies  intended  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France. 

"  Is  it  a  war  against  the  throne,"  said  he, 
"which  you  intend  to  carry  onl  The  Count 
d'Artois  is  with  the  flprand  army  in  Switzerland. 
The  Duke  d'Angouleme  is  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  from  thence  address- 
ing pif>clamations  to  the  southern  portions  of  my 
empire.  Can  I  believe  that  my  father-in-law, 
the  Emperor  Francis,  is  so  blind,  or  so  unnatu- 
ral, as  to  project  the  dethronement  of  his  own 
daughter,  and  the  disinheriting  of  his  own  grand- 
son 1" 

The  Prince  assured  Napoleon  that  the  Allies 
had  no  such  idea;  that  the  residence  of  the 
Bourbon  princes  with  the  allied  armies  was 
merely  on  sufferance ;  and  that  the  Allies  wished 
only  for  peace,  not  to  destroy  the  empire.  Na- 
poleon acceded  to  the  proposal  for  an  armistice. 
He  appointed  the  city  of  Lusigny  as  the  place 
for  opening  the  conference.  Three  of  the  allied 
generals  were  deputed  as  commissioners,  one 
each  on  the  part  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia. 
Hostilities,  however,  were  not  to  be  suspended 
till  the  terms  of  the  armistice  were  agreed  up<m. 
On  the  morning  of  the  24th  Napoleon  re-entered 
Troyes,  the  enemy  having  abandoned  the  town 
during  the  night.     The  masses  of  the  people 
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crowded  around  him  with  warm  and  heartfelt 
greetings.  They  thronged  the  streets  through 
which  he  pass^,  strove  to  kiss  his  hand,  and 
tfren  to  touch  his  horse,  and  with  loud  acclama- 
tion hailed  him  as  the  saviour  of  his  country.  Na- 
poleon immediately  ordered  the  arrest  of  Vi- 
drangcs  and  Qoualt.  The  fbrmer  had  escaped 
and  joined  the  Allies.  The  latter  was  arrested, 
fried  by  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be 
diot.  Napoleon,  conscious  of  the  peril  he  en- 
ODuntered  from  the  royalist  conspirators  in  every 
Cown,  "thought  that  he  could  not  safely  pardon 
tt>  infamous  an  act  of  treason.  The  nobleman 
was  left  to  his  fate.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
he  was  led  out  to  his  execution.  A  large  pla- 
card was  suspended  upon  his  breast  upon  which 
Were  inscribed,  in  conspicuous  letters,  the  words, 
^  Traitor  to  his  country."  He  died  firmly,  pro- 
testing to  the  last  his  devotion  to  the  Bourbons. 
This  act  of  severe  but  apparently  necessary  jus- 
tice, Lamartine  has  stigmatized  as  a  ^^  selfish 
piece  of  vengeance y 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  brief  cam- 
paign, Napoleon  had  performed  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  his  whole  military  career.  It  is 
file  uncontradicted  testimony  of  history,  that  feats 
so  extraordinary  had  never  before  been  recorded 
In  military  annals.  The  Allies  were  astounded 
qnd  bewildered.  Merely  to  gain  time  to  bring 
up  their  enormous  reserves  they  had  proposed  a 
truce,  and  now,  to  form  a  new  plan,  with  which 
tp  plunge  again  upon  their  valiant  foe,  they  held 
a  council  of  war.  The  Kings  of  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia, and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  were  present, 
and  a  strong  delegation  of  determined  men  from 
flie  court  of  St.  James.  Lord  Casllereagh  was 
the  prominent  representative  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment. The  Allies,  while  intimating  that  they 
had  not  determined  upon  the  dethronement  of 
Napoleon,  still  advanced  resolutely  to  that  re- 
«Ut.  -    ^ 

"Lord  Castlereagh,**  says  Alison,  "in  con- 
formity with  the  declared  purpose  of  British  di- 
plomacy, ever  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  made  no  concealment  of  his  opinion|  either 
in  or  out  of  parliament,  that  the  best  security  for 
the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  found  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  dispossessed  race  of  princes  to 
the  French  throne ;  and  *  the  ancient  race,  and 
the  ancient  territory,*  was  often  referred  to  by 
him,  in  private  conversation,  as  ofiering  the  only 
oombination  which  was  likely  to  give  lasting  re- 
pose to  the  world.'*  To  mitigate  the  indignation 
of  the  world  against  this  atrocious  interference 
of  the  Allies  with  the  rights  of  the  French  peo- 
ple to  elect  their  own  sovereign.  Sir  Archibald 
ventures  to  add,  "but  it  was  little  his  design, 
OS  it  was  that  of  the  British  cabinet,  to  advance 
these  views  as  preliminary  to  any,  even  the  most 
lasting  accommodation." 

When  Napoleon  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
(he  First  Consul,  by  the  almost  unanimous  suf- 
trages  of  France,  he  made  overtures  to  England 
for  peace.  Lord  Grenville  returned  an  answer 
both  hostile  and  grossly  insulting,  in  which  he 
said,  "  The  best  and  most  natural  pledge  of  the 


abandonment  by  France  of  those  gigantic  schemes 
of  ambition  by  which  the  very  existence  of  so- 
ciety in  the  adjoining  states  has  so  long  been 
menaced,  would  be  the  restoration  of  that  line  of 
princes  which  for  so  many  centuries  maintained 
the  French  nation  in  prosperity  at  home,  and 
consideration  and  respect  abroad.  Such  an  event 
would  alone  have  removed,  and  will  at  any  time 
remove,  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  negotiation 
or  peace.  It  would  confirm  to  France  the  un- 
molested enjoyment  of  its  ancient  territory ;  and 
it  would  give,  to  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
in  tranquillity  and  peace,  that  security  which  they 
are  now  compelled  to  seek  by  other  means." 

General  Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  sent  by  Alexan- 
der on  an  embassy  to  the  British  government. 
Count  d'Artois,  afterward  Charies  X.,  urged  him 
to  induce  the  Allies  openly  to  avow  their  inten- 
tions to  reinstate  the  Bourbons.  "My  lord,** 
General  Borgo  replied,  "every  thing  has  its 
time.  Let  us  not  perplex  matters.  To  sove- 
reigns you  should  not  present  complicated  ques- 
tions. It  is  with  no  small  difficulty  that  they 
have  been  kept  united  in  the  grand  object  of 
overthrowing  Bonaparte.  As  soon  as  that  is 
done,  and  the  imperial  rule  destroyed,  the  ques- 
tion of  dynasty  will  present  itself,  and  then  your 
illustrious  house  will  spontaneously  occur  to  the 
thoughts  of  all." 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  a  speech  in  Parliament, 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1814,  said:  "Every  pacifi- 
cation would  be  incomplete,  if  you  did  not  re- 
establish, on  the  throne  of  France,  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Bourbons.  Any  peace  with  the 
man  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
French  nation  could  have  no  other  final  result 
but  to  give  Europe  firesh  subjects  for  alarms ;  it 
could  be  neither  secure  nor  durable ;  neverthe- 
less it  was  impossible  to -refuse  to  negotiate  with 
him  when  invested  with  power,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  opinion  of  Europe,  and  incurring 
the  whole  responsibility  for  the  continuance  of 
the  war.'* 

These  proud  despots  were  indeed  conunitting 
a  crime  which  was  doing  violence  to  the  sense 
of  justice  of  every  unbiased  mind.  They  were 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  their  intentions.  Wliile 
forcing,  by  the  aid  of  two  million  of  bayonets, 
upon  a  nation  exhausted  by  compulsory  wars,  a 
detested  king,  they  had  the  boldness  to  declare 
that  they  had  no  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
independence  of  France.  When  the  indignant 
people  again  drove  the  Bourbons  beyond  the 
Rhine,  again  the  invading  armies  of  combined 
despotisms,  crushing  the  sons  of  France  beneath 
their  artillery-wheels,  conducted  the  hated  dy- 
nasty to  the  throne.  And  England,  liberty-loving 
England,  was  compelled,  by  her  Tory  govern- 
ment, to  engage  in  this  iniquitous  work.  Louis 
XVIIIf,  encircled  by  the  sabres  of  Welling- 
ton's dragoons,  marched  defiantly  into  the  TuU- 
erics.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  crime  Eu- 
rope was,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  deluged  in 
blood,  and  shrouded  in  woe.  And  these  conspir- 
ators against  popular  rights,  instead  of  doing 
justice  to  the  patriotism  and  the  heroism  of  Na- 
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poieon,  who,  for  twenty  years,  nobly  sustained 
the  independence  of  his  country  against  the  in- 
cessant coalitions  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe, 
have  endeavored  to  consign  his  name  to  infamy. 
But  the  world  has  changed!  The  people  have 
now  a  voice  in  the  decisions  of  history.  They 
will  reverse — they  have  already  reversed — the  ver- 
dict of  despotisms.  In  the  warm  hearts  of  the 
people  of  ail  lands  the  memory  of  Napoleon  has 
found  a  congenial  throne. 

The  Allies  now  decided  to  embarrass  Napo- 
leon, by  dividing  their  immense  host  into  two 
armies.  Blucher,  taking  the  command  of  one, 
marched  rapidly  across  the  country  to  the  Mame, 
to  descend  on  both  sides  of  that  river  to  Paris. 
The  other  multitudinous  host,  under  Schwartzen- 
berg,  having  obtained  abundant  reinforcements, 
still  trembling  before  the  renown  of  Napoleon, 
were  cautiously  to  descend  the  valley  of  the 
Seine.  Napoleon,  leaving  ten  thousand  men  at 
Troyes,  to  obstmct  the  march  of  Schwartzen- 
berg,  took  thirty  thousand  troops  with  him,  and 
resolutely  pursued  Blucher.  The  Prussians,  as- 
tonished at  the  vigor  of  the  pursuit,  and  bleeding 
beneath  the  blows  which  Napoleon  incessantly 
dealt  on  their  rear-guard,  retreated  precipitately. 
The  name  of  Napoleon  was  so  terrible,  that  one 
hundred  thousand  Prussians  fled,  in  dismay,  be- 
fore the  little  band  of  thirty  thousand  exhausted 
troops,  headed  by  the  Emperor. 

Blucher  crossed  the  Marne,  blew  up  the  bridges 
behind  him,  and  escaped,  some  iifly  miles  north, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Laon.  Napoleon  reconstructed 
the  bridges  and  followed  on.  By  wonderful  skill 
in  manoeuvring,  he  had  plcu;ed  Blucher  in  such 
a  position  that  his  destruction  was  inevitable, 
when  suddenly  Bemadotte  came,  with  a  power- 
ful army,  to  the  aid  of  his  Prussian  ally.  Na- 
poleon had  now  but  about  twenty-five  thousand 
men  with  whom  to  encounter  these  two  united 
armies,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  With 
the  energies  of  despair  he  fell  upon  his  foes. 
His  little  army  was  melted  away  and  consumed 
before  the  terrific  blaze  of  the  hostile  batteries. 
The  battle  was  long  and  sanguinary.  Contend- 
ing against  such  fearful  odds  courage  was  of  no 
avail.  The  enemy,  however,  could  do  no  more 
than  hold  their  ground.  Napoleon  rallied  around 
him  his  mutilated  band,  and  retired  to  Rheims. 
The  enemy  dared  not  pursue  lihn  in  his  despair. 
As  soon  as  Schwartzenberg  heard  that  Napo- 
leon was  in  pursuit  of  Blucher,  he  commenced, 
with  two  hundred  thousand  men,  his  march  upon 
Paris,  by  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was,  at  the  same  time,  at  Bordeaux, 
with  his  combined  army  of  English,  Portuguese, 
and  Spaniards,  moving,  almost  without  opposi- 
tion, upon  the  metropolis  of  France.  The  Duke 
of  Angouleme  was  with  the  English  army,  call- 
ing upon  the  royalists  to  rally  beneath  the  un- 
furled banner  of  the  Bourbons.  Another  army 
of  the  Allies  had  also  crossed  the  Alps  from 
Switzerland,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Lyons. 
Wherever  Napoleon  looked  he  saw  but  the  march 
of  triumphant  armies  of  invasion.  Dispatches 
reached  him  with  difficulty.     He  was  often  re- 


duced to  conjectures.     His  generals  were  dis- 
heartened ;  France  was  in  dismay. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  impending 
peril.  Napoleon  was  urged  to  request  Maria 
Louisa,  to  interpose  with  her  father,  in  behalf  of 
her  husband.  "No,"  Napoleon  promptly  re- 
plied, with  pride  which  all  will  respect,  "the 
archduchess  has  seen  me  at  the  simimit  of  human 
power.  It  does  not  belong^to  me  to  tell  her  now 
that  I  am  descended  from  it,  and  still  less  to  beg 
of  her  to  uphold  me  with  her  support."  Though 
he  could  not  condescend  to  implore  the  aid  of 
Maria  Louisa,  it  is  veiy  evident  that  he  hoped 
that  she  would  anticipate  his  wishes,  and  secretly 
endeavor  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the  Emperor 
Francis.  The  Empress  was  with  Napoleon  when 
he  received  the  intelligence  that  Austria  would 
in  ail  probability  join  the  coalition.  He  turned 
affectionately  toward  her,  took  her  hand  and  said, 
in  tones  of  sadness : 

"  Your  &ther  is  then  about  to  march  anew 
against  me.  Now  I  am  alone  against  all !  yes 
alone!  absolutely  alone!"  Maria  Louisa  burst 
into  tears,  arose,  and  left  the  apartment. 

Napoleon  now  formed  the  bold  resolve  to  fall 
upon  the  rear  of  Schwartzenberg*s  army,  and  cut 
ofi*  his  communications  with  Germany  and  his 
supplies.  With  astonishing  celerity  he  crossed 
the  countiy  again,  firom  the  Mame  to  the  Seine, 
and  Schwartzenberg,  in  dismay,  heard  the  thun- 
ders of  Napoleon's  artillery  in  his  rear.  The 
Austrian  army,  though  two  hundred  thousand 
strong,  dared  not  advance.  They  turned  and 
fled.  Alexander,  Francis,  and  Frederick  William, 
mindful  of  Napoleon's  former  achievements,  and 
dreading  a  snare,  turned  from  Paris  toward  the 
Rhine,  and  put  spurs  to  their  horses.  The  enor- 
mous masses  of  the  retreating  Allies,  unexpect- 
edly encountered  Napoleon  at  Arcis  upon  the 
Aube.  A  sanguinary  battle  ensued.  "Napo- 
leon," says  Lamartine,  "  fought  at  hazard,  with- 
out any  other  plan  and  with  the  resolution  to 
conquer  or  die.  He  renewed,  in  this  action,  the 
miracles  of  bravery  and  sang  froid  of  Lodi  and 
of  Rivoli ;  and  his  youngest  soldiers  blushed  at 
the  idea  of  deserting  a  chief,  who  hazarded  his 
own  life  with  such  invincible  courage.  He  was 
repeatedly  seen  spurring  his  horse  to  a  gallop 
against  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  reappearing,  as 
if  inaccessible  to  death,  after  the  smoke  had 
evaporated.  A  live  shell  having  fallen  in  firont 
of  one  of  his  young  battalions,  which  recoiled 
and  wavered  in  expectation  of  an  explosion, 
Napoleon,  to  reassure  them,  spurred  his  charger 
toward  the  instrument  of  destruction,  made  him 
smell  the  burning  match,  waited  unshaken  for 
the  explosion,  and  was  blown  up.  Rolling  in  the 
dust  with  his  mutilated  steed,  and  rising  with- 
out a  wound  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  soldiers, 
he  calmly  called  for  another  horse,  and  continued 
to  brave  the  grape-shot,  and  to  fly  into  the  thickest 
of  the  battle." 

During  the  heat  of  the  conflict  a  divisiomof 
Russian  cavalry,  six  thousand  strong,  preceded 
by  an  immense  body  of  Cossacks,  with  wHd 
hurrahs,  broke  through  the  fecbleUlTies  of  the 
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Freneh.  The  smoke  of  their  grms,  and  the 
clouds  of  dust  raised  by  their  horses'  hoofs,  en- 
veloped them  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  Napo- 
leon, from  a  distance,  with  his  eagle  glance,  per- 
ceived the  approach  of  this  whirlwind  of  battle. 
Putting  spurs  to  his  horse  he  galloped  to  the 
spot.  He  here  encountered  crowds  of  soldiers, 
some  of  them  wounded  and  bleeding,  flying  in 
dismay.  It  was  a  scene  of  awful  tumidt.  At 
that  moment  an  ofRcer,  bareheaded  and  covered 
with  blood,  galloped  to  meet  the  Emperor,  ex- 
claiming : 

"Sire!  the  Cossacks,  supported  by  an  im- 
mense body  of  cavalry,  have  broken  our  ranks, 
and  are  driving  us  back.'*  The  Emperor  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  the  fugitives,  and,  raising  him- 
self in  his  stirrups  shouted  in  a  voice  that  rung 
above  the  uproar  of  the  battle,  **  Soldiers  1  rally  ! 
Will  you  fly  when  I  am  here  t  Close  your  rsoiks ; 
forward!" 

At  that  well  known  and  deariy  beloved  voice, 
the  flying  troops  immediately  re-formed.  Napo- 
leon placed  himself  at  their  head  and,  sword  in 
hand,  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  Cossacks. 
With  a  shout  of  Vive  PEmpertur  !  the  men  fol- 
lowed him.  The  Cossacks  were  driven  back 
with  enormous  slaughter.  Thus  one  thousand 
men,  headed  by  the  Emperor,  arrested  and  drove 
back  six  thousand  of  their  'foes.  The  Emperor 
then  tranquilly  returned  to  his  post,  and  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  dreadful  storm  of  war.  Dur- 
ing every  hour  of  this  conflict,  the  masses  of  the 
Allies  were  accumulating.  Night  at  length  dark- 
ened over  the  dreadful  scene,  and  the  feeble  bands 
of  the  French  army  retired  into  the  town  of  Arcis. 
The  Allies,  alarmed  by  this  bold  march  of  Napo- 
leon toward  the  Rhine,  now  concentrated  their 
innumerable  forces  on  the  plains  of  Chalons. 
Even  Blucher  and  Bemadotte  came  back  to  join 
them. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Arcis,  the  Austrians 
intercepted  a  French  courier  who  had,  with  other 
dispatches,  the  following  private  letter  from 
Napoleon  to  Maria  Louisa.  "  My  love !  I  have 
been  fbr  some  days  on  horseback.  On  the  20th 
I  took  Arcis-sur- Aube.  The  enemy  attacked  mc 
there  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  I  beat  him 
the  same  evening ;  I  took  two  guns  and  retook 
two.  The  next  day  the  enemy's  army  put  itself 
in  battle  array,  to  protect  the  march  of  its  columns 
on  Brienne  and  Bar-sur- Aube ;  and  I  resolved  to 
approach  the  Mamc  and  its  environs,  in  order  to 
drive  them  further  from  Paris,  by  approaching 
my  own  fortified  places.  This  evening  I  shall  be 
at  St.  Dizier.  Farewell,  my  love !  Embrace  my 
son  I" 

Another  council  of  war  was  held  by  the  Allies. 
The  dread  of  Napoleon  was  so  great,  that  many 
argued  the  necessity  of  falling  back  upon  the 
Rhine,  to  prevent  Napoleon  from  entering  Ger- 
many, and  relieving  his  garrisons  which  were 
blockaded  there.  Others  urged  the  bolder  coun- 
sel of  marching  directly  upon  Paris.  Napoleon 
was  now  at  Arcis.  The  Allies  were  thirty  miles 
north  of  him  at  Chalons,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mame.     On  the  25th  of  March  the  AUies,  united 


in  one  resistless  body,  advanced  once  more  to-  ' 
ward  Paris,  thronging,  with  their  vast  array,  all 
the  roads  which  follow  the  valley  of  the  Mame. 
Napoleon  was  about  two  hundred  miles  frpm 
Paris.  He  hoped,  by  doubling  his  speed,  to  de- 
scend the  valley  of  the  Seine,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
metropolis  almost  as  soon  as  the  Allies.  There 
he  had  resolved  to  make  his  last  and  desperate 
stand. 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  learned  that  the  combined 
army  were  marching  vigorously  upon  Paris,  he 
exclaimed,  "I  will  be  in  the  city  before  them. 
Nothing  but  a  thunder-bolt  can  now  save  us." 
Orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  army  to 
be  put  in  motion.  The  Emperor  passed  the 
whole  night  shut  up  in  his  cabinet,  perusing  his 
maps. 

**  This,**  says  Caulaincourt,  "  was  another  cruA 
night.  Not  a  word  was  uttered.  Deep  aighs 
sometimes  escaped  his  oppressed  bosom.  He 
seemed  as  if  he  ha'd  lost  his  poiMrer  of  breathing. 
Good  heaven !  how  much  he  suficred !" 

His  brother  Joseph  was  then  in  command  of 
the  city.  Napoleon  dispatched  courier  after 
courier,  entreating  him,  in  the  most  earnest 
terms,  to  rouse  the  populace,  to  arm  the  stu- 
dents, and  to  hold  out  until  his  arrival.  Ho 
assured  him  that  if  he  would  keep  the  enemy  ^ 
check  but  for  two  days,  at  the  longest,  he  would 
arrive,  and  would  yet  compel  the  Allies  to  accept 
reasonable  terms. 

"  If  the  enemy,"  said  he,  "  advance  upon  Paris 
in  such  force  as  to  render  all  resistance  vain,  send 
off,  in  the  direction  of  the  Loire,  the  Empress- 
Regent,  my  son,  the  grand  dignitaries,  the  minis- 
ters, and  the  great  oflficers  of  the  crown  and  of 
the  treasury.  Do  not  quit  my  son.  Recollect 
that  I  would  rather  see  hun  in  the  Seine  than  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  France.  The  fate 
of  Astyanax,  prisoner  of  the  Greeks,  has  alway* 
appeared  to  me  the  most  unhappy  fate  recorded 
in  history." 

Napoleon  at  Arcis,  was  four  marches  further 
distant  from  Paris  than  were  the  Allies  at  Cha- 
lons. It  was  a  singular  spectacle  which  the  two 
armies  now  presented.  The  Allies,  numbering 
some  three  hundred  thousand,  were  rushing  down 
the  valley  of  the  Mame.  The  war-wasted  army 
of  Napoleon,  nqvr  dwindled  to  thirty  thousand 
men,  with  bleeding  feet,  and  tattered  garments, 
and  unhealed  wounds,  were  hurrying  down  the 
parallel  valley  of  the  Seine.  The  miiy  roads, 
just  melting  from  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  cut  up 
by  the  ponderous  enginery  of  war,  were  wretched 
in  the  extreme.  But  the  soldiers,  still  adoring 
their  Emperor,  who  marched  on  foot  in  their 
midst,  sharing  their  perils  and  their  toils,  were 
animated  by  the  indomitable  energies  of  his  own 
spirit. 

Throwing  aside  every  thing  which  retarded 
their  speed,  they  marched  nearly  fifty  miles  a 
day.  Napoleon,  before  leaving  Arcis,  with  char- 
acteristic humanity,  sent  two  thousand  francs, 
from  his  private  purse,  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
to  aid  them  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.    At  midnight,  oj^  the  29th  of 
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March,  the  French  army  arrived  at  Trojes.  In 
the  early  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  Napoleon 
vrafl  again  upon  the  march,  at  the  head  of  his 
guard.  Having  advanced  some  fifteen  miles, 
hit  impatience  became  so  insupportable,  that  he 
4hrew  himself  into  a  light  carriage,  which  change 
presented,  and  proceeded  rapidly  to  Sens.  The 
night  was  cold,  dark,  and  dismal,  as  he  entered 
the  town.  He  immediately  assembled  the  mag- 
istrates, and  ordered  them  to  have  refreshments 
ready  for  his  army,  upon  its  arrival.  Then, 
mounting  a  horse,  he  galloped,  through  the  long 
hours  of  a  dark  night,  along  the  road  toward 
Fontainebleau. 

Dreadful  was  the  scene  which  was  then  occur- 
ring in  Paris.  The  Allied  army  had  already  ap- 
proached within  cannon-shot  of  the  city.  Mor- 
lier  and  Marmont  made  a  desperate,  but  an  un- 
availing resistance.  At  last,  with  amnmnition 
entirely  exhausted,  and  with  their  ranks  almost 
cot  to  pieces  by  the  awful  onslaught,  they  were 
driven  back  into  the  streets  of  the  city.  Mar- 
mont, with  his  sword  broken,  his  hat  and  clothes 
pierced  with  balls,  his  features  blackened  with 
•moke,  disputed,  step  by  step,  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  into  the  suburbs.  With  but  eight  thou- 
sand infantry  and  eight  hundred  cavalry,  he  held 
nt  bay,  for  twelve  hours,  fifty-five  thousand  of 
Ihe  Allies.  In  this  dreadful  conflict  the  enemy 
lost,  io  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  finirteen 
thousand  men.  The  Empress,  with  the  chief 
officers  of  the  stale,  and  with  the  ladies  of  her 
court,  had  fied  to  Blois.  Her  beautiful  child,  in- 
heriting the  spirit  of  his  noble  sire,  clung  to  the 
curtains  of  his  apartment,  refusing  to  leave. 

**  They  are  betraying  my  papa,  and  I  will  not 
go  away,'*  exclaimed  the  precocious  child,  who 
was  never  destined  to  see  that  loved  fitther  again. 
^  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  palace.  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  away  from  it  When  papa  is  absent, 
am  I  not  master  here  ?**  Nothing  but  the  ascend- 
ency of  his  governess,  Madame  Montesquieu, 
could  calm  him.  And  she  succeeded  only  by 
promising  faithfully  that  he  should  be  brought 
back  again.  His  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  as 
he  was  taken  to  the  carriage.  Maria  Louisa  was 
calm  and  resigned ;  but  pallid  with  fear,  she  took 
her  departure,  as  she  listened  to  the  deep  boom- 
ing of  the  cannon,  which  announced  the  sanguin- 
ary approach  of  her  own  father. 

The  batteries  of  the  Allies  were  now  planted 
upon  Montmartre,  and  upon  other  heights  which 
commanded  the  city,  and  the  shells  were  falling 
thickly  in  the  streets  of 'Paris.  Joseph,  deeming 
further  resistanoe  unavailing,  ordered  a  capitula^ 
tion.  Mortier,  in  the  midst  of  a  dreadfiil  fire, 
wrote,  upon  a  drum-head,  the  following  lines  to 
Schwartzenberg : 

**  Prince,  let  us  save  a  useless  efiusion  of  blood. 
I  propose  to  you  a  suspension  of  arms  for  twen- 
ty-four hours ;  during  which  we  will  treat  in  or- 
der to  save  Paris  from  the  horrors  of  a  siege ; 
otherwise  we  will  defend  ourselves,  within  its 
walls,  to  the  death."* 


«  '*  Hod  Paris  held  out  fbr  two  days  longer,  Napo- 
leon's amy  woold  bave  eateM  It,  and  every  ens  Is  wel 


'  Marshal  Marmont  also,  who  was  contending 
against  Blucher,  sent  a  similar  proposition  to  the 
Allies.  But  the  fire  was  so  dreadful,  and  the 
confusion  so  great,  that  seven  times  the  officers, 
who  attempt^,  with  flags  of  truce,  to  pass  over 
to  the  hostile  camp,  were  shc^t  down,  with  their 
horses,  on  the  plain.  During  this  scene,  Mar- 
mont slowly  retreated,  with  one  arm  severely 
wounded,  the  hand  of  the  other  shattered  by  a 
bullet,  and  having  had  five  horses  killed  under 
him  during  the  action. 

In  the  gloomy  hours  of  the  night,  when  Nape- 
leon  was  galloping  along  the  soUtary  road,  the 
allied  monarchs  were  congratulating  themselves 
upon  their  astonishing  victory.  Napoleon  had. 
avoided  Fontainebleau,  lest  he  should  encounter 
there  some  detachments  of  the  enemy.  The 
night  was  intensely  cokl ;  gloomy  clouds  dark- 
ened the  sky,  and  Napoleon  encountered  no  one 
on  the  deserted  roads  who  could  give  him  any 
information  respecting  the  capital.  Far  away  in 
the  distance  the  horizon  blazed  with  the  bivouae- 
fires  of  his  foes.  The  clock  on  the  tower  of  the 
church  was  tolling  the  hour  of  twelve  as  he  en- 
tered the  little  village  of  La  Cour.  Through  the 
gloom,  in  the  wide  street,  he  saw  groups  of  dis- 
banded soldiers,  marching  toward  Fontainebleau. 
Riding  into  the  midst  of  them,  he  exclaimed  with 
astonishment — 

''How  is  this!  why  are  not  these  soldiers 
marching  to  Paris!" 

General  Belliard,  one  of  Napoleon's  most  de- 
voted friends,  Stom  behind  a  door  recognizing  the 
voice  of  the  Emperor,  immediately  came  forward 
and  said,  <*  Paris  has  capitulated.  The  enemy 
enters  to-morrow,  two  hours  after  sunrise.  These 
troops  are  the  remains  of  the  armies  of  Marmont 
and  Mortier,  idling  back  on  Fontainebleau,  to  join 
the  Emperor's  army  at  Troyes." 

The  Emperor  seemed  stunned  by  the  blow. 
For  a  moment  there  was  dead  silence.  The  cold 
drops  of  agony  oozed  from  his  brow.  Then,  with 
rapid  step,  he  walked  backward  and  forward  on 
the  rugged  pavement  in  front  of  the  hotel,  hesi- 
tating, stopping,  retracing  his  steps,  bewildered 
by  the  enormity  of  his  woe.  He  then,  in  rapid 
interrogatories,  without  waiting  for  anj  answer, 
as  if  speaking  only  to  himself,  exclaimed, 

** Where  is  my  wifol  \Vhere  is  my  sent 
Where  is  the  army  1  What  haa  become  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris,  and  of  the  battle  they 
were  to  have  fought,  to  the  last  man,  under  its 
walls]  and  the  Marshals  Mortier  and  Marmont, 
where  shall  I  find  them  again  1" 


acquainted  with  his  skill  in  the  management  of  afllHirs. 
He  would  have  had  no  hesitation  to  have  thrown  the  ar* 
seoals  open  to  the  people.  His  presencs  would  have  in- 
floeooad  the  mnltitade.  H«  would  have  Imparted  a  rata- 
tary  direction  to  their  enthusiasm,  and  Paris  would  no 
doubt  have  imitated  the  example  of  Saragossa;  or,jo 
speak  more  correctly,  the  enemy  would  not  have  ventured 
to  make  any  attempt  upon  It ;  thr,  independently  of  the 
Bmperor's  being  for  them  a  Medusa's  head,  It  was  ascer- 
tained, at  a  later  period,  that  in  the  batUe  which  preceded 
the  surrender  of  the  capital,  they  had  consumed  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  ammunition.  Tears  of  blood  are  ready 
to  flow  at  the  bare  recollection  of  these  ikctM.**^MerHoirt 
qftkt  Dukt^RovigOt  voL  iv.  p.  44. 
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Alter  a  moments  pause,  he  continued,  with 
impatient  voice  and  gesture :  **  The  night  is  still 
mine.  The  enemy  only  enters  at  daybreak.  My 
carriage !  my  carriage  !  Let  us  go  this  instant ! 
Let  us  get  before  Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg ! 
Let  BeUiard  follow  me  with  the  cavalry !  Let 
us  fight  even  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  Paris ! 
M*y  presence,  my  name,  the  courage  of  my  troops, 
the  necessity  of  following  me  or  of  dying,  will 
arouse  Paris.  My  army,  which  is  following  me, 
will  arrive  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle.  It  will 
take  the  enemy  in  rear,  while  we  are  fighting 
tiiem  in  front.  Come  on !  success  awaits  me 
perhaps  in  my  laat  reverse !" 

General  Belliard  then  acknowledged  to  him 
that,  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  army 
of  Paris  was  bound  to  fall  back  upon  Fontaine^ 
bleau.  For  a  moment  Napoleon  was  again  silent, 
and  then  exclaimed  :  **  To  surrender  the  capital 
to  the  enemy  !  What  cowards  !  Joseph  ran  oflf 
too !  my  very  brother !  And  so  they  have  capit- 
ulated !  betrayed  their  brother,  their  country,  their 
sovereign ;  degraded  France  in  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope!  Entered  into  a  capital  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  souls  without  firing  a  shot !  It  is  too 
dreadful.  What  has  been  done  with  the  artillery  1 
They  should  have  had  two  hundred  pieces,  and 
ammunition  for  a  month.  And  yet  they  had  only 
a  battery  of  six  pieces,  and  an  empty  magazine, 
on  Montmartre.  When  I  am  not  there,  they  do 
nothing  but  heap  blunder  upon  blunder." 

A  group  of  officers  successively  arriving^  now 
closed  sadly  around  their  Emperor.  Napoleon 
became  more  calm,  as  he  interrogated  them,  one 
by  one,  and  listened  to  the  details  of  the  irrepar- 
able disaster.  Then  taking  Caulaincourt  aside, 
he  directed  him  to  ride,  with  the  utmost  speed,  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Allies.  "  See,"  said  he, 
"if  I  have  yet  time  to  interpose  in  the  treaty 
which  is  signing  already  perhaps,  without  me  and 
against  me.  I  give  you  full  powers.  Do  not 
lose  an  instant.  I  await  you  here."  Caulain- 
court mounted  his  horse  and  disappeared.  Na- 
poleon then,  followed  by  Belliard  and  Berthier, 
entered  the  hotel. 

Caulaincourt  speedily  arrived  at  the  advanced 
posts  of  ^e  enemy.  He  gave  his  name,  and  de- 
manded a  passage.  The  sentinels,  however,  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  enter  the  lines.  After  an 
absence  of  two  hours,  Caulaincourt  returned  to 
the  Emperor.  They  conversed  together  for  a  few 
moments,  during  which  Napoleon,  though  calm, 
seemed  plunged  into  the  profoundest  grief,  and 
Caulaincourt  wept  bitterly. 

"  My  dear  Caulaincourt,"  said  Napoleon,  "  go 
again,  and  try  to  see  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
You  have  full  powers  from  me.  I  have  now  no 
hope  but  in  you,  Caulaincourt."  Affectionately 
he  extended  his  hand  to  his  faithful  fnend. 
*  Caulaincourt  pressed  it  fervently  to  his  lips, 
and  said,  '*  I  go.  Sire ;  dead  or  alive,  I  will  gain 
entrance  into  Paris,  and  will  Rpcak  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander." 

As,  several  years  after,  Caulaincourt  was  re- 
lating these  occurrences,  he  said,  <*My  head  is 
bumiag ;  I  am  feverish ;  should  I  live  a  hundred 


years,  I  can  never  forget  these  scenes.  They  are 
the  fixed  ideas  of  my  sleepless  nights.  My  re- 
miniscences are  frightful.  They  kill  me.  The 
repose  of  the  tomb  is  sweet  after  such  sufferings." 
It  was  now  past  midnight.  Caulaincourt 
mounted  another  horse,  and  galloped  in  the  deep 
obscurity  by  another  route  to  Paris.  Napoleon 
also  mounted  his  horse,  and  in  silence  and  in 
sadness  took  the  route  to  Fontaincbleau.  A 
group  of  officers,  dejected,  exhausted,  and  woe- 
worn,  followed  in  his  train.  At  four  oVlcck  in 
the  morning  he  arrived  at  this  ancient  palace  of 
the  kings  of  France.  Conscious  of  his  fallen  for- 
tunes, he  seemed  to  shrink  from  every  thing  which 
could  remind  him  of  the  grandeurs  of  royalty. 
Passing  by  the  state  apartments  which  bis  glory 
had  embellished,  and  to  which  his  renown  still 
attracts  the  footsteps  of  travelers  from  all  lands, 
he  entered,  like  a  private  citizen,  into  a  small  and 
obscure  chamber  in  one  angle  of  the  castle.  A 
window  opened  into  a  small  garden,  shaded  with 
funereal  firs,  which  resembled  the  cemeteries  of 
his  native  island.  Here  he  threw  himself  upon 
a  couch,  and  his  noble  heart  throbbed  with  the 
pulsations  of  an  almost  unearthly  agony.  But  be 
was  calm  and  silent  in  his  woe.  The  troops 
which  bad  followed  him  from  Troyes,  and  those 
which  had  retired  from  Paris,  soon  arrived,  and 
were  cantoned  around  him.  They  numbered  about 
fifty  thousand.  Their  devotion  to  the  Emperor 
was  never  more  enthusiastic,  and  they  clamored 
loudly  to  be  led  against  the  three  hundred  thou- 
sand Allies,  who  were  marching  proudly  into 
Paris.  / 


THE  POOR  CHILD'S  CRADLE. 

BABYHOOD  is  certainly  an  important  period 
of  human  existence.  Important,  not  only  to 
the  individual  in  that  juvenile  stage,  who  has  his 
long  career  of  three  score  and  ten  before  him,  and 
is  forming  the  shape  of  his  legs,  the  configuration 
Qf  his  features,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  going 
through  an  analogous  process  of  mental  develop- 
ment, but  also  to  his  anxious  parents,  and  hi# 
kindred  more  or  less  remote. 

How  important  a  personage  is  the  first-born  of 
the  family  on  bis  first  appearance!  How  his 
coming  is  heralded,  like  that  of  the  hero  on  the 
stage,  by  flourish  of  (their  own)  trumpets,  by  nurses 
and  doctors !  What  stores  of  baby  linen  and  soft 
outer  wrapping !  What  consultation  over  Chris- 
tian names ;  what  balancing  of  choice  between  the 
plain  patronymic  and  the  tempting  surname  of 
pet  hero,  presidential  candidate,  or  parson !  The 
baby  is  bom,  and  is  at  once  king  of  the  house- 
hold. Grand  Lama  of  the  domestic  Thibet.  Gen- 
tle must  be  the  footfall  about  bis  couch,  that  his 
slumbers  be  not  rudely  broken,  pleasant-fbatured 
the  countenance  that  greets  bis  waking  eyes,  ten- 
der the  touch,  gentle  the  hand  and  arms  that  move 
and  dandle.  Not  only  are  father  and  mother  ab- 
ject slaves  themselves  of  the  new  comer,  but  they 
see  to  it  that  all  others  shall  be  so  as  well.  The 
stranger  within  their  gates  must  play  the  courtier 
if  he  would  maintain  his  occasional  right  to  draw 
his  chair  to  the  fireside,  and  plvjLnife  and  forii. 
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orer  the  mahogany.  He  mutt,  forgetful  of  the 
allegiance  sworn  under  like  circumstances  the 
erening  before,  at  the  square  below,  vow  that  the 
red-&ced  cherub  dandled  up  to  his  nose  is  the 
finest  baby  he  ever  laid  eyes  on,  handle  the  pre- 
cious burden  thrust  into  his  arms  as  gently  as  his 
awkwardness  will  admit,  an4  restoring  **  Time's 
noblest  offspring**  to  awaiting  nurse,  handle  the 
snow-white,  ribbon-bordered  blanket  which  forms 
the  outer  robe  of  the  minute  dignitary,  with  as 
rererential  a  touch  as  if  it  were  royal  purple. 

In  default,  however,  of  doing  justice  to  our 
theme  of  baby-dom  in  plain  prose,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  higher  powers  of  verse,  and  in 
this  call  to  our  aid  the  lines  of  no  less  a  master 
than  Thomas  Hood.  He  describes  the  accession 
of  the  opulent  Miss  Kilmansegg,  distinguished  at 
a  later  period  of  her  history  as  the  possessor  of 
a  golden  leg,  which  replaced  the  article  of  a  sim- 
ilar character  furnished  by  nature,  but  hopelessly 
damaged  by  an  accident. 

**  She  was  one  of  those  who,  by  Fortunc^s  boon. 
Are  born,  as  they  siy,  with  a  silver  spoon 

In  her  mouth,  not  a  wooden  ladle : 
To  speak  according  to  poet's  wont, 
Plutus  as  sponsor  stood  at  her  font, 
And  Midas  rock*d  the  cradle. 
**  At  her  first  dibut  she  found  her  head 
On  a  pillow  or  down,  in  a  downy  bed, 

With  a  damask  canopy  over ; 
For  although,  by  the  vulgar,  popular  saw, 
All  mothers  are  said  to  be  <  in  the  straw,* 
Some  children  are  bom  in  clover. 
**  Her  very  first  draught  of  vital  air, 
It  was  not  the  common  ehamelion  tkn 
Of  plebeian  lungs  and  noses. 
No— her  earliest  sniff 
Of  this  world,  was  a  whiff 
Of  the  genuine  Otto  of  Roses ! 

**  Like  other  b^Mrf,  at  her  birtb  she  cried ; 
Which  made  a  sensation  (kr  and  wide. 

Ay,  for  twenty  miles  around  her ; 
For  though  to  the  ear  'twas  nothing  more 
Than  an  infknt's  squall,  it  was  really  the  roar 
Of  a  fifty-thousand  pounder ! 
It  shook  the  next  heir 
In  his  library  chair, 
And  made  him  cry,  *  Confound  her !' 

**  And  how  was  the  precious  baby  drest  ? 
In  a  robe  of  the  East,  with  lace  of  the  West, 
Like  one  of  CrcBsus's  issue — 
Her  best  bibs  were  made 
Of  gcrid  brocade. 
And  the  others  of  silver  tissue. 
**  And  when  the  baby  inclined  to  nap. 
She  was  luU'd  on  a  Gros  de  Ni^es  lap« 
By  a  nurse  in  a  modish  Paris  cap. 

Of  notions  so  exalted 
She  drank  nothing  lower  than  Cura^oa^ 
Maraschino,  or  pink  Noyan, 
And,  on  principle,  never  malted. 
**  From  a  golden  boat,  with  a  golden  spoon. 
The  babe  was  fod  night,  morning,  and  noon  , 

And  ilthough  the  tale  seems  fhbulous. 

TIs  said  her  tops  and  bottoms  were  gilt, 

Like  the  oau  in  that  stable-yard  palace  buiU 

For  the  horse  of  Heiiogabalus. 

'*  And  when  she  took  to  squall  and  kick— 

For  pain  will  wring  and  pins  will  prick 

E>n  the  wealthiest  Nabob's  daughter^ 
They  gave  her  no  vulgar  Dalby  or  gin. 
But  a  liquor  with  leaf  of  gold  therein. 
Videlicet— Daatzii}  Wttrr. 


*'  In  short,  she  was  born,  and  bred,  and  nurst. 
And  drest  in  the  best  fVom  the  very  first. 

To  please  the  genteelest  censor— 
And  then,  as  soon  as  strength  would  allow, 
.Was  vaccinated,  as  babies  are  now. 
With  virus  ta'en  ttoia  the  best-bred  cow 

Of  Lord  Althorpe's— now  Eail  Spencer." 

All  this,  however,  presupposes  the  mouth  whick 
so  soon  after  its  advent  into  the  world  roars  so 
lustily  for  food,  to  have  brought  in  it  a  silver 
spoon  for  the  furnishing  thereof  As,  howevei^ 
the  per-centage  on  babies*  mouths  of  silver  spoons 
is  a  figure  so  minute  as  to  be  a  dividend  not  worth 
declaring,  we  must  turn  our  attention — and,  as  in 
duty  bound,  our  chief  attention — to  the  majority. 

We  have  in  this  country  no  foimdling*  hospi- 
tals with  revolving  baskets,  in  which  a  baby  may 
be  dropped  as  easily  as  a  letter  in  the  post-office, 
and  dispatched  on  its  journey  through  life  with 
equal  confidence  in  the  government  by  the  authopi 
of  the  fiesh  and  blood  as  of  the  literary  productioii. 
Nor,  in  truth,  do  we  think  we  want  the  basket 
aforesaid.  It  is  too  great  a  temptation  to  th» 
needy  and  the  vicious.  Foundlings  are,  however, 
amply  provided  for,  as  they  should  be,  by  our  city 
charities.  But  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present 
with  anonymous  babies.  We  have  an  eye  to  the 
parent  as  well  as  the  child.  The  poor  baby  (es- 
pecially if  the  first-bom)  is  as  important  an  indp- 
vidual  in  the  eyes  of  his  parents  as  your  heir  to 
thousands.  The  same  **  pride,  pomp,  and  circim^ 
stance**  may^not  attend  him,  but  equal  or  greater 
sacrifices  are  made  to  his  wel&re.  He  is  hugged 
as  closely,  kissed  as  heartily,  lauded  as  loudly, 
dandled  as  daintily,  wraiq)ed  as  warmly,  as  hif 
richer  contemporary.  His  mother,  however^  must 
live,  in  order  for  baby  to  do  so  likewise,  and  in 
this  getting-a-living  process,  baby  is  sadly  in  the 
way.  The  Indian  squaw  gets  over  the  ^fficulty 
by  swathing  up  the  small  specimen  to  a  boaid, 
with  a  hoop  to  it,  which  has  the  double  advantage 
of  helping  to  make  his  back  straight,  and  enabling 
him  to  be  commodiously  disposed  of  on  his  moth- 
er's back  or  a  neighboring  tree. 

A  French  woman  on  her  travels  tucks  baby  up 
nicely  in  a  shallow  one-handled  basket.  This  we 
know  from  personal  observation,  having  once,  hi 
answer  to  a  polite  request  from  a  cherry-chewed 
Normande,  reached  down  our  arm  from  the  bam- 
quetU  of  a  French  diligence  for  what  we  sup- 
posed to  be  a  basket  of  eggs,  and  consequently 
drew  up  with  a  care  still  more  befitting  its  actual 
contents  of  humanity  in  a  more  advanced  sta^s 
of  race  and  age.  It  appeared  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose, as  the  infant  slept  well,  and  was  done  up 
in  a  much  more  convenient  form  for  handling 
than  long  clothes  and  blanket,  and  was  an  ar- 
ticle of  luggage  decidedly  preferable,  in  a  qui- 
escent state,  to  a  bandbox.  Neither  of  thcM 
plans  would,  we  fear,  answer  for  the  htboring 
woman.  She  could  not  fall  to  scrubbing  a  floor 
with  baby  pick-a-back,  and  to  hang  him  up  with 
her  bonnet  would  not  answer.  For  women  who 
work  together,  as  in  binderies,  large  clothing  es- 
tablishments, or  factories,  it  would  be  still  worse, 
as  the  most  tender-hearted  proprietor,  the  most 
philoprogenitively  organized  head,  could  hardly 
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stand  the  united  chorus  of  sundry  shelTes  or  peg- 
rews  tenanted  by  crying — for  under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  naturally  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  be  crying — babies. 

We  occasionally  see  a  fruit-stall  keeper  with 
a  baby  in  her  arms ;  but  how  could  the  active  ap- 
ple-women, who  glide  about  the  composing  cai 
2d  printing-offices,  manage  a  baby  as  well  as  a 
basket ;  or  the  energetic  females  who  vend  oranges 
to  travelers  leaving  our  city  shores  balance  a  pyr- 
amid of  globular  fruit  in  one  set  of  digits,  imd 
elutch  a  baby  commodiously  in  the  other  1  If 
the  mother  has  tp  go  out,  therefore,  to  earn  her 
daily  bread,  her  baby  must  be  left  at  homd.  But 
in  whdbe  charge  1  The  eldest  sister — for  we  will 
suppose  our  young  friend  one  of  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  family-Hihould  be  out  at  work,  the 
next  oldest  at  school,  the  third  is  too  little  to  be 
trusted  for  much  supervision.  The  boys  are 
ready  enough  for  the  kindly  care ;  but  they  should 
be  at  work  or  at  school  too,  and  if  they  are  not, 
^ae  too  full  of  animal  spirits,  and  somewhat  too 
elnmsy  for  the  office.  It  is  hardly  &ir,  too,  to 
tax  their  good-nature  continually,  even  for  the 
welfare  of  brother  or  dister.  Baby,  in  place  of 
a  never-ending  source  of  delight,  at  due  inter- 
nals, may  degenerate  into  a  bore.  Remember 
Johnny  and  Moloch  in  Dickens*s  Christmas  story, 
amd  to  make  sure  that  you  do,  we  will  freshen 
your  recolleotion : 

<'  Another  little  boy  was  tottering  to  and  fro, 
bent  on  one  side,  and  considerably  affected  in  his 
knees,  by  the  weight  of  a  large  baby,  which  he 
was  supposed,  by  a  fiction  that  obtams  sometimes 
in  sanguine  femilies,  to  be  hushing  to  sleep.  But 
oh !  the  inexhaustible  regions  of  contemplation 
and  watchfulness  into  which  this  baby's  eyes  were 
then  only  beginning  to  compose  themselves,  to 
stare  over  his  unconscious  shoulder ! 

"  It  was  a  very  Moloch  of  a  baby,  on  whose 
insatiate  altar  the  whole  existence  of  this  partic- 
ular young  brother  was  offered  up  a  daily  sacri- 
fice. Its  personality  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
sisted in  its  never  being  quiet,  in  any  one  place, 
for  five  consecutive  minutes,  and  never  going  to 
sleep  when  required.  *  Tetterby's  baby*  was  as 
well  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  the  postman 
er  pot-boy;  It  roved  from  door-step  to  door^step 
in  the  arms  of  little  Johnny  Tetterby,  and  lagged 
heavily  at  the  rear  of  the  troops  of  juveniles  who 
lollowed  the  tumblers  or  the  monkey,  and  came 
«p,  all  on  one  side,  a  little  too  late  for  every  thing 
that  was  attractive,  from  Monday  morning  until 
Saturday  night.  Wherever  childhood  congre- 
gated to  play,  there  was  little  Moloch  making 
Johnny  fag  and  toil.  Wherever  Johnny  desired 
to  stay,  little  Moloch  became  fractious,  and  wouM 
Bot  remain.  Whenever  Johnny  wanted  to  go 
mit,  Moloch  was  asleep  and  must  be  watch^. 
Whenever  Johnny  wanted  to  stay  at  home,  Mo- 
loch was  awake,  and  must  be  taken  out.  Yet 
Jo^ny  was  verily  persuaded  that  it  was  a  fault- 
less baby,  without  its  peer  in  the  reahn  of  En- 
gland, and  was  quite  content  to  catch  meek 
glbnpses  of  things  in  general  from  behind  its 
skirts,  or  over  its  limp,  flapping  bonnet,  and  to  go 


staggering  about  with  it  like  a  Teiy  little  porter 
with  a  very  large  parcel,  which  was  not  directed 
to  any  body,  ajdi  could  never  be  delivered  any 
where." 

There  are  the  other  lodgers  or  the  neighbors  aa 
an  occasional  resoit;  but  they  hove  their  own 
little  responsibilities,  and  will  require  a  redpro- 
eaXxon.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  portion 
of  hard-earned  wages  must  be  paid  to  some  old 
woman  or  **  half-grown  gal"  to  look  after  baby, 
and  a  proportionate  retrenchment  made  in  beef 
and  bread,  or  baby  must  look  out  £or  himself. 
The  mother  must  give  a  morning  kiss,  and  de- 
part for  her  work  with  her  bead  full  of  the  awful 
stories  she  reads  in  the  papers  of  little  childran 
foiling  out  of  the  window  or  on  to  the  stove,  or 
rolling  down  stairs,  being  maimed  or  killed  hi  a 
hundred  ways. 

This  poor  baby  ought  to  be  lo<^ed  after ;  but 
how  is  it  to  be  done  1  None  of  our  existing  char- 
ities can  do  it.  They  will  help  to  bring  the  child 
into  the  world,  and,  if  its  parents  abandon  it,  take 
care  of  the  bantling.'  If  the  parents  know  their 
duty  better,  and  shun  such  a  crime  as  they  would 
infanticide,  they  must  take  care  of  him.  The  Dis- 
pensary will  vaccinate  and  drug,  if  needful ;  but 
if  the  child  be  healthy,  he  must  not  look  for  any 
thing  qiore  from  the  city  until  he  is  sufficiently 
advanced  for  ABC  and  the  Primary  school. 
His  future  course  through  the  Free-school  and 
Free  Academy  to  manhood  is  well  provided  for ; 
the  hospitals  will  attend  to  him  if  he  fall  sick  or 
get  run  over ;  and  the  last  scene  of  all  will  be 
kindly  and  decorously  cared  for  like  the  first. 
These  infimt  years  are,  therefore,  the  heel  of 
Achilles  of  the  body  politic,  almost  the  only 
chance  left,  as  it  seems  to  uB,  for  the  ingenui^ 
of  philanthropy  to  exercise  itself  upon. 

The  want  has  been  suj^ed  in  Paris  by  insti- 
tutions called  Crhches  (a  child^s  crib).  As, 
thanks  to  some  philanthropic  American  ladies, 
who  have  brought  home  ideas  as  well  as  bonnets 
from  that  great  city,  an  establishment  of  the  kind 
is  about  to  be  opened  in  New  York,  we  have 
thought  that  an  iUustr^ted  accoimt  of  a  **  erkche'* 
would  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  and  lead  to 
the  good  example  of  our  New  York  ladies  being 
copied  elsewhere. 

The  object  of  these  establishments  is  to  pro- 
vide a  place  where  mothers  going  out  to  day's 
work  may  leave  their  children  in  the  morning 
and  come  for  them  in  the  evening,  secure  that, 
during  the  interval,  their  infants  will  be  fed  and 
carefully  tended  by  good  nurses.  For  this  they 
are  charged  a  small  sum  daily,  designed  as  much 
to  impress  upon  the  parents  ttie  duty  of  providing 
for  their  ofispring  as  for  the  support  of  the  estab- 
lishment. In&nts  are  received  at  any  age  up  to 
two  years. 

The  first  Parisian  cr^he  was  that  of  St  Pierre,  , 
at  Chaillot,  situated  in  a  region  inhabited  by  a 
poor  population,  although  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Champs  Elysees.  It  was  founded  by  the 
cure  of  the  parish  and  some  ladies  who  had  estab- 
lished an  in&nt  school  with  success,  and  saw  that 
this  institution  was  the  next  step  in  the 
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direction.  The  doors  were  opened  on  the  four- 
teenth of  November,  1844.  It  was  provided 
with  twelve  cradles  and  a  small  cot.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Creche  St.  Philippe  du  Roule, 
opened  April  29,  1845,  and  by  numerous  others 
in  various  parts  of  Paris. 

M.  Jules  Delbruck,  a  gentleman  of  Paris,  has 
written  a  little  volume  on  the  subject  of  the 
Creches.  It  contains  brief  reports  of  the  condi- 
tion of  these  establishments  in  the  year  1848, 
and  from  these,  his  own  researches  on  the  sub- 
ject, his  own  ingenuity,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
Phalanx  of  Fourier,  he  has  drawn  a  picture  of 
a  model  establishment  of  this  character,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  his  illustrations,  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  set  before  our  readers. 

We  enter  from  a  garden  the  apartments  of  the 
Creche  Modele,  all  of  which  are  on  the  ground- 
floor.  We  are  first  introduced  to  the  play-room. 
It  is  a  lofty  and  well- ventilated  hall.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  circular  railing,  formed  of  net-work,  just 
high  enough  for  an  infant  to  reach  when  stand- 
ing. Within  this,  a  nurse  has  a  group  of  children 
playing  about  her.  The  net-work  keeps  them  in 
bounds,  and  does  not  hurt  them  if  they  fall  against 
it.  Outside  the  inclosure  is  a  circular  rail-road, 
in  which  a  joyful  car-load  of  children  are  pro- 
peUed  by  two  comrades,  a  little  further  advanced 
in  years,  visitors  from  the  neighboring  infimt 
school,  one  pushing,  another  pulling.  Close  to 
the  wall,  on  e^h  side,  are  two  parallel  ranges  of 
railing  similar  to  that  in  the  centre.  They  are 
designed  to  aid  the  children  in  learning  to  walk, 


by  holding  on  to  the  rails.  If  they  fall,  thej 
can  easily  pick  themselves  up  by  taking  hold  of 
the  meshes  of  the  net-work.  The  wall  is  hung 
with  representations  of  famili&r  objects,  and  oa 
each  side  of  the  door  is  a  large  cage  filled  with 
singing  birds,  which  the  children  are  feeding.  A 
few  toys  are  scattered  about  the  floor,  and  we  see 
in  the  little  garden  beyond  a  few  nurses  off  dut}^ 
sewing. 

A  second  apartment  is  devoted  to  cribs  and  din* 
ing-tables.  Both  are  designed  for  children  from 
one  to  two  years  of  age.  The  cots  are,  of  course^ 
for  the  use  of  the  infants  when  tired  ;  but  it  is 
found  that,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  or  so 
after  the  principal  meal,  they  are  little  in  request^ 
the  attention  and  consequent  wakefulness  of  the 
children  being  secured  in  the  play-room  during 
the  day,  so  that  their  sound  sleep,  as  weU  as  that 
of  their  weary  mothers,  is  unbroken  on  their  i^ 
turn  at  night. 

The  thi^  room  is  designed  for  those  whosb 
age  is  reckoned  only  by  days  and  months.  Here 
we  find  a  triple  row  of  cradles,  not  on  the  obso- 
lete rockers  of  our  infant  days,  and  which  were 
so  readily  stumbled  over,  but  suspended  firom  a 
neat  iron  frame-work,  and  so  arranged  that  poil 
can  be  rocked  simultaneously,  and  part  separately. 
In  the  aisles  between  the  cradles  are  net-work 
railings,  as  in  the  play-rooms.  A  small  organ 
occupies  one  end  of  the  room,  whose  notes  will 
soothe  the  senses  to  repose,  or  gently  rouse  them 
from  their  rest.  The  idea  is  as  old  as  Montaigncv 
whose  father,  he  relates  in  the  delightful  gossip  of 
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his  Essays,  took  great  pains  with  his  education, 
and  had  him  awsdied  in  the  morning  by  strains 
of  soft  music,  merging  sleeping  into  waking  as 
gently  as  Aurora's  blush  dispels  the  shades  of 
night. 

The  nurses  who  are  seen  in  these  pictures  in 
neat  cap  and  apron,  are,  of  course,  the  all-import- 
ant portions  of  the  establishment.  Of  little  use 
will  be  its  admirable  mechanical  organization  if 
these,  its  rulers,  are  not  of  kindly  heart,  winning 
smile,  gentle,  patient,  motherly  endurance.  M. 
Belbruck  illustrates  the  needfulness  of  this  by  his 
statistics  regarding  the  creches  in  actual  opera- 
tion. The  uniform  and  admirable  rule  in  each  is 
that  every  infant  received  must  be  clean.  If  the 
mother  has  neglected  the  duty,  the  nurses  must 
make  vigorous  use  of  the  soap  and  water,  sponges 
and  towels  provided.  This  sponging  process 
furnishes  M.  Delbruck's  test  question.  Do  the 
children  cry  when  sponged  1  If  they  do,  he  sets 
the  fault  down  as  much  to  the  nurse's  hand  as  to 
(he  sponge  or  child  ;  if  they  do  not,  it  is  a  strong 
proof  that  the  nurse  is  gentle  and  kind. 

These  nurses  are  all  dressed  in  a  simple  uniform 
of  blue  and  white,  colors  which  have  been  gen- 
erally adopted  at  the  existing  cr^hes  in  place  of 
the  more  sombre  tints,  or  of  the  appalling  black 
of  the  religious  orders.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  French  bonne,  and  any  one  who  has  ever 
set  eyes  on  her  trim  figure,  set  off  by  an  always 
admirably-fitted  though  plain  dress,  and  the  little 
muslin  cap  which  forms  her  only  head-covering 
aammer  and  winter,  in-doors  and  out,  running  on 


an  errand  around  the  comer,  or  crossing  tha 
ocean  to  America,  will  know  that  she  is  a  model 
of  neatness,  and  apparently  of  good  nature.  Thosa 
of  the  cr^he  should  be  young  and  have  pleasant 
faces,  and  such  it  is  not  difficult  to  find. 

Blue  and  white  are  also  the  prevailing  colors  hx 
the  simple  fittings  up  and  decorations  of  the  roomi^ 
and  of  the  light  and  simple  bed-draperies.  Every 
thing  is  made  as  cheerful  and  simple  as  possible^ 
M.  Delbruck  has' some  excellent  remarks  on  th^ 
religious  paintings  which,  as  is  the  custom  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  in  all  charitable  estahr 
lishments,  decorate  the  creche.  The  Grucifixioi^ 
which  he  finds  in  some  of  the  existing  establish- 
ments, he  regards  as  a  more  fitting  accompani- 
ment to  the  maturity  or  the  close  of  life  than  its 
commencement.  Then,  the  dread  import,  the 
blessed  significance  of  the  Sacrifice  can  be  under- 
stood— the  dying  man  looks  upon  the  dying  Sa*^ 
iour.  He  would  have  the  infant's  eyes  rest  on 
the  Holy  Babe— the  Child  in  his  mother's  arms — 
the  most  beautiful  subject  within  the  range  of 
Christian  art.  This  may  be  accompanied  by  the 
beautiful  scene  of  Our  Saviour  calling  little  chil- 
dren unto  him. 

This  care. in  the  decoration  of  the  rooms  is 
carried  out  in  minute  but  wise  detail  in  all  the 
arrangements.  Ih  every  article  of  furniture 
rounded  are  preferred  to  angular  forms,  not  only 
as  more  graceful,  but  as  protecting  the  infant 
from  many  contusions  young  fiesh  is  heir  to,  in 
parlor  as  well  as  kitchen  or  garret,  from  sharp 
comers.    The  terminations  of  the  little  inclosed 
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walls  are  semiqircular  for  this  reason,  and  the 
model  crib  is  composed  entirely  of  net-work,  at- 
tached to  an  oval  hoop  of  light  iron.  It  is  chosen 
not  only  for  the  superior  safety  of  the  heads  of 
the  Uttle  outsiders,  but  for  the  comfort  of  its  oc- 
cupant, as  its  pliant  material  will  allow  th^use 
of  thinner  and  less  heating  mattresses.,  It  is  a 
matter  worth  noticing,  that  the  ends  of  the  up- 
rights are  decorated  with  little  figures  of  angels, 
keeping  their  "  watch  and  ward."  M.  Delbruck 
claims  the  spiral  table,  which  is  found  in  our  pic- 
ture of  the  crib-room,  as  his  own  invention.  He 
presents  it  to  us  again  in  a  somewhat  modified, 
and,  we  think,  improved  form. 

Is  it  not  a  cosy  and  delightful  affair?  Who 
would  have  planned  it  but  a  Frenchman,  familiar 
with  the  snug  restaurant  comers,  sociable  tables 
d^hote,  and  comfortable  salles  a  manger,  of  that 
city  of  good  dinners  and  good  digestion — Paris? 
Here  we  have  dmner  and  digestion  combined, 
the  promenade  encircling  the  dining-table.  This 
happy  design  was  the  result  of  deliberation.  M. 
Delbruck  found,  in  his  visits  to  the  different 
creches,  that  the  dinner-hour,  instead  of  being, 
as  in  advanced  civilized  society,  one  of  enjoy- 
ment, was  a  scene  of  discoid  and  confusion. 
Children  cried  then  who  cried  at  no  other  hour. 
And  good  reason  had  they  for  doing  so;  as, 
while  one  was  dining,  seated  on  the  nurse's  lap, 
and  fed  by  her  with  a  spoon,  five  were  wailing 
their  turns.  An  obvious  improvement  on  this 
state  of  thiilgs  was  to  place  the  six  around  the 


nurse's  knees,  and  allow  the  spoon  to  pass  in 
regular  and  impartial  sequence  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  But  there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  this.  The  children  who  needed  thi» 
care  were  those  lately  weaned,  and  just  learning 
to  stand.  Though  their  appetites  were  strong, 
their  legs  were  weak,  and  the  jar  of  a  rude  con- 
cussion of  that  part  of  the  y^outhful  frame  by 
which  appeal  is  usually  made  to  the  moral  senti* 
ments  was  calculated  to  impair  good  digestion 
and  good  temper.  Besides,  who  ever  heard  of 
any  one,  young  or  old,  except  through-by-day- 
light railway  travelers — and  even  they  are  abaiv* 
doning  the  bolting  process — eating  one's  dinner 
standing]  The  obvious  plan  to  protect  the  ex- 
posed portions  of  the  tender  infant  frame  from 
too  sudden  contact  with  mother  earth,  was  by  the 
compromise  measure  of  a  seat.  This,  and  the 
accompanying  table — a  virtual  extension  of  the 
nurse's  knees — constructed,  its  inventor  sought 
at  once  to  have  introduced  them  into  the  cr^hes^ 
To  his  and  our  surprise,  he  was  met  by  an  ob- 
jection, "such  a  thing  has  never  been  done," 
ergo — after  a  more  common  mode  of  logic  in  the 
Old  than  the  New  World — can't  be  done.  Re- 
peated visits  and  entreaties  are  of  no  avail ;  but 
the  projector,  though  disgusted  at  meeting  diffi- 
culties in  so  small  a  matter,  persisted,  until  one 
fine  morning  he  met  '*  excellent  Doctor  Moy- 
nier,"  who  pointed  to  the  wind-mills  of  Mont- 
martrc,  with  the  words,  **  Here  you  will  find  what 
you  want;   the  nurses  feed  several  infants  at 
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6nce,  *  h  la  becquee,^**  which, 
Ibrwant  of  a  hetter  phrase,  we 
translate  **  chicken  fashion.** 
M.  Delhruck,  with  com- 
mendable zeal,  at  once  tcHls 
up  the  hill  of  Mantmaitre, 
and  finds  there  one  Madame 
Vandervin,  who  makes  him 
witness  of  her  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, which  was  to  gather 
the  children  about  her  lap, 
and  feed  them  in  turn.  Duly 
armed  with  precedent,  our 
project«r  descends,  returns, 
and  conquers. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that 
the  little  half-moon  benches 
are  dirided  by  partitions  into 
stalls.  It  is,  no  doubt,  use- 
ful in  securing  each  his  due 
,  0pace,  and  avoiding  cause  of 
parrel ;  but  it  is  amusing  to 
see  the  French  system  of  or^ 
der  applied  on  so  minute  a 
scale.  This  system  of  stalles 
especially  is  found  in  Paris, 
in  every  place  of  amusement, 
and  in  every  omnibus,  down 
to  the  little  cme  drawn  by  four 
goats,  which  runs,  with  juven- 
ile passengers,  up  tind  down 
the  Champs  Elysees. 
.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  institution 
^  we  have  described  is  the  model,  not  the  actual 
crhche.  It  is,  however,  in  its  main  features, 
founded  on  fact ;  the  garden,  the  cage  of  sing- 
ing-birds, the  uniform  of  the  nurses,  and  one  or 
two  other  subordinate,  although  important  mat- 
ters, being  all  that  distinguishes  most  of  the  insti- 
tutions in  operation  from  the  standard  we  have 
presented.  These  could  be  added,  with  the  ex« 
ception,  perhaps,  of  the  garden,  at  inconsiderable 
expense. 

Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  Essays,  gives  a 
picture  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  drawn  in  dark- 
er colors  than  it  seems  to  us  needful  to  v^  in 
treating  the  same  topic  here.  Among  the  ex- 
tremely destitute,  however,  of  our  large  cities,  the 
sketch  may,  we  fear,  be  often  realiz^. 

'*  *  Poor  people,*  said  a  sensible  old  nurse  to  us 
once,  *  do  not  bring  up  their  children ;  they  drag 
them  up.*  The  little  careless  darling  of  the 
wealthier  nursery,  in  their  hovel  is  transformed 
betimes  into  a  premature  reflecting  person.  No 
one  has  time  to  dandle  it,  no  one  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  coax  it,  to  soothe  it,  to  toss  it  up  and 
down,  to  humor  it.  There  is  none  to  kiss  away 
Its  tears.  If  it  cries,  it  can  only  be  beaten.  It 
has  been  prettily  said  that  *  a  babe  is  fed  with 
milk  and  praise.*  But  the  aliment  of  this  poor 
babe  was  thin,  unnourishing — the  return  to  its 
tittle  baby  tricks,  and  efforts  to  engage  attention, 
bitter,  ceaseless  objurgation.  It  never  had  a  toy, 
or  knew  what  a  coral  meant.  It  grew  up  with- 
out the  lullaby  of  nurses ;  it  was  a  stranger  to  the 
patient  fondle,  the  hushing  caress,  the  attractive 
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novelty,  the  costlier  plaything,  or  the  cheaper  oflP- 
hand  contrivance  to  divert  the  child,  the  prattled 
nonsense  (best  sense  to  it),  the  wise  imperti- 
nences, the  wholesome  lies,  the  apt  story  inter- 
posed, that  puts  a  stop  to  present  soffenngs,  and 
awakens  the  passions  of  young  wonder.  It  was 
never  sung  to ;  no  one  ever  told  to  it  a  tale  of  the 
nursery.  It  was  dragged  up,  to  live  or  die  as  it 
happened.  It  had  no  young  dreams — ^it  broke  at 
once  into  the  iron  realities  of  life.  A  child  ex- 
ists not  for  the  very  poor  as  any  object  of  dalli- 
ance ;  it  is  only  another  mouth  to  be  fed,  a  pair 
of  little  hands  to  be  betimes  inured  to  labor.  It 
is  the  rival,  till  it  can  be  the  co-operator,  for  food 
with  the  parent.  It  is  never  his  mirth,  his  diver- 
sion, his  solace :  it  never  makes  him  young  again, 
with  recalling  his  yoimg  times.  The  children  of 
the  very  poor  have  no  young  times.*' 

How  happy  a  contrast  does  the  crk;he  present 
to  this  sad,  though  exquisitely  touched  picture! 
There,  as  the  statistics  of  these  institutions  prove, 
the  child  is  happy  and  contented.  It  has  its  cheap 
little  toys,  and  better  amusement  in  play-fellows 
of  its  own  age.  If  it  cries,  its  wants  are  relieved^ 
its  troubles  soothed  ;  if  it  is  tired,  it  is  gently  sung 
and  swung  to  sleep.  Its  mother  may  come  to 
nurse  it,  or  if  she  do  not,  others  will  supply  the 
kindly  office  of  providing  nourishment.  Its 
chances  of  life  are  as  good,  the  statistics  show* 
as  those  of  children  brought  up  at  home  in  afflu» 
ence,  and  it  is  probably  quite  as  happy.  The  pa- 
rental tie  is  not  weakened,  for  it  is  only  at  the 
hours  when  it  can  not  be  supplied  that  the  creche 
proffers  its  aid. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

II  IBVTIMBlfTAL  BUT  SHOBT. 

¥ITHOUT  wishing  to  disparage  the  youth  of 
other  nations,  I  think  a  well-bred  Engljlh 
lad  has  this  advantage  over  them,  that  his  bearing 
is  commonly  more  modest  than  theirs.  He  does 
not  assume  the  tailcoat  and  the  manners  of  man- 
hood too  early :  he  holds  his  tongue,  and  listens 
to  his  elders:  his  mind  blushes  as  well  as  his 
cheeks :  he  does  not  know  how  to  make  bows 
and  pay  compliments  like  the  young  Frenchman ; 
nor  to  contradict  his  seniors  as  I  am  informed 
American  striplings  do.  Boys  who  learn  nothing 
else  at  our  public  schools,  learn  at  least  good 
manners,  or  what  we  consider  to  be  such — and, 
with  regard  to  the  person  at  present  under  con- 
sideration, it  is  certain  that  all  his  acquaintances, 
excepting  perhaps  his  dear  cousin  Barnes  New- 
come,  agreed  in  considering  him  as  a  very  frank, 
manly,  modest,  and  agreeable  young  fellow.  My 
friend  Warrington  found  a  grim  pleasure  in  his 
company ;  and  his  bright  face,  dioll  humor,  and 
kindly  laughter,  were  always  welcome  in  our 
chambers.  Honest  Fred  Bayham  was  charmed 
to  be  in  his  society;  and  used  pathetically  to 
aver  that  he  himself  might  have  been  such  a 
youth,  had  he  been  blest  with  a  kind  lather  to 
watch,  and  good  friends  to  guide,  his  early  career. 
In  fact,  Fred  was  by  far  the  most  didactic  of 
Clivers  bachelor  acquaintances,  pursued  the  young 
man  with  endless  advice  and  sermons,  and  held 
himself  up  as  a  warning  to  Clive,  and  a  touching 
example  of  the  evil  consequences  of  early  idle- 
ness and  dissipation.  Gentlemen  of  much  higher 
rank  in  the  world  took  a  fancy  to  the  lad.  Gap- 
tain  Jack  Belsizej  introduced  him  to  his  own 
mess,  as  also  to  the  Guard  dinner  at  St.  James's ; 
and  my  Lord  Kew  invited  him  to  Kewbury,  his 
Lordship's  house  in  Oxfordshire,  where  Clive 
enjoyed  hunting,  shooting,  and  plenty  of  good 
company.  Mrs.  Newcome  groaned  in  spirit  when 
she  heard  of  these  proceedings ;  and  feared,  feared 
very  much  that  that  unfortunate  young  man  was 
going  to  ruin ;  and  Barnes  Newcome  amiably 
disseminated  reports  among  his  family  that  the 
lad  was  plunged  in  all  sorts  of  debaucheries :  that 
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he  was  tipsy  every  night :  that  he  was  engaged^ 
in  his  sober  moments,  with  dice,  the  turf,  or  worse 
amusements  :  and  that  his  h^  was  so  turned 
by  living  with  Kew  and  Belsize,  that  the  little 
rascal's  pride  and  arrogance  were  perfeotly  insu^^ 
ferable.  Ethel  would  indignantly  deny  these 
charges  *,  then  perhaps  credit  a  few  of  them ;  and 
she  k>oked  at  Clive  with  melancholy  ey6s  when 
he  came  ta  visit  his  aunt ;  and  I  hope  prayed  that 
Heaven  might  mend  his  wicked  ways.  The  truth 
is,  the  young  fellow  enjoyed  life,  as  one  of  hia 
age  and  spirit  might  be  expected  to  do ;  but  ho 
did  Very  Httle  harm,  and  meant  less ;  and  was 
quite  unconscious  of  the  reputation  which  his 
kind  friends  were  making  for  him. 

There  had  been  a  long-standing  promise  that 
Clive  and  his  father  were  to  go  to  Newcome  at 
Christmas :  and  I  dare  say  Ethel  proposed  to  re^ 
form  the  young  prodigal,  if  prodigal  he  was,  for 
she  busied  herself  delightedly  in  preparing  Uie 
apartments  which  they  were  to  inhabit  during* 
their  stay^-speculated  upon  it  in  a  hundred  pleas- 
ant  ways,  putting  off  her  visit  to  this  pleasant 
neighbor,  or  that  pretty  scene  in  the  vicinage^ 
until  her  uncle  should  oome  and  they  should  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  excursion  together.  And 
before  the  arrived  of  her  relatives,  Ethel,  with  one 
of  her  young  brothers,  went  to  see  Mrs.  Mason  ) 
and  introduced  herself  as  Colonel  Newcome*a 
niece ;  and  came  back  charmed  with  the  old  lady, 
and  eager  once  more  in  defense  of  Clive  (when 
that  young 'gentleman's  character  happened  to  be 
called  in  question  by  her  brother  Barnes),  for  had 
she  not  seen  the  kindest  letter,  Which  Clive  had 
written  to  old  Mrs.  Mason,  and  the  beautiful  dra^i^- 
ing  of  his  father  on  horseback  and  in  regimentals, 
waving  his  sword  in  front  of  the  gaUant  — th 
Bengal  Cavalry,  which  the  lad  had  sent  down  to 
the  good  oW  woman  1  — He  could  not  be  very  bad, 
Ethel  thought,  who  was  so  kind  and  thoughtful 
for  the  poor.  His  fether's  son  couki  not  be  alto- 
gether a  reprobate.  When  Mrs.  Mason,  seeing 
how  good  and  beautiful  Ethel  was,  and  thinking 
in  )ier  heart,  nothing  could  be  too  good  or  beauti- 
ful  for  Clive,  nodded  her  kind  old  head  at  Miss 
Ethel)  and  said  she  should  like  to  find  a  husband 
for  her-^Miss  Ethel  blushed,  and  looked  hand- 
somer than  ever;  and  at  home,  when  she  was 
describing  the  interview,  never  mentioned  this 
part  of  her  talk  with  Mrs.  Mason. 

But  the  enfant  terrible  young  Alfred  did :  an.- 
nouncing  to  all  the  company  at  dessert,  that  Ethel 
was  in  love  with  Clive — that  Clive  was  coming 
to  marry  her — that  Mrs.  Mason,  the  old  woman 
at  Newcome,  had  told  him  so. 

**  I  daresay  she  has  told  the  tale  all  over  New- 
come  !"  shrieked  out  Mr.  Barnes.  "  I  daresay  it 
vrill  be  in  the  Independent  next  week.  By  Jove, 
it's  a  pretty  connection — and  nice  acquaintances 
this  uncle  of  our's  brings  us !"  A  line  battle 
ensued  upon  the  receipt  and  discussion  of  this 
intelligence :  Barnes  was  more  than  usually  bitter 
and  sarcastic :  Ethel  haughtily  recriminated,  losing 
her  temper,  and  then  her  firmness,  until,  feirly 
bursting  into  tears,  she  taxed  Barnes  with  mean- 
ness and  malignity  in  forever  uttering  stories  |o 
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his  cousin's  disadvantage;  and  pursuing  with 
constant  slander  and  cruelty  one  of  the  very  best 
of  men.  She  rose  and  left  the  table  in  great  trib- 
ulation— she  went  to  her  room  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  her  uncle,  blistered  with  tears,  in  which  she 
besought  him  not  to  come  to  Newcome. — Per- 
haps she  went  and  looked  at  the  apartments  which 
the  had  adorned  and  prepared  for  his  reception. 
It  was  for  him  and  for  his  company  that  she  was 
eager.  She  had  met  no  one  so  generous  and 
gentle,  so  honest  and  unselfish,  until  she  had 
•een  him. 

Lady  Ann  knew  the  ways  of  women  very  well ; 
imd  when  Ethel  that  night,  still  in  great  indigna- 
tion and  scorn  against  Barnes,  announced  that 
the  had  written  a  letter  to  her  uncle,  begging  the 
Colonel  not  to  come  at  Christmas,  Ethel's  mother 
soothed  the  wounded  girl,  and  treated  her  with 
peculiar  gentleness  and  affection ;  and  she  wisely 
gave  Mr.  Barnes  to  understand,  that  if  he  wished 
to  bring  about  that  very  attachment,  the  idea  of 
which  made  him  so  angry,  he  could  use  no  better 
means  than  those  which  he  chose  to  employ  at 
present,  of  constantly  abusing  and  insulting  poor 
Clive,  and  awakening  Ethel's  sympathies  by  mere 
opposition.  And  Ethel's  sad  little  letter  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  post-bag :  and  her  mother  brought 
It  to  her,  sealed,  in  her  own  room,  where  the 
f  oung  lady  burned  it :  being  easily  brought  by 
Lady  Ann*s  quiet  remonstrances  to  perceive  that 
It  was  best  no  allusion  should  take  place  to  the 
iilly  dispute  which  had  occurred  that  evening ; 
and  that  Clive  and  his  father  should  come  for  the 
Christmas  holidays,  if  they  were  so  minded.  But 
when  they  came^  there  was  no  Ethel  at  Newcome. 
She  was  gone  on  a  visit  to  her  sick  aunt.  Lady 
Julia.  Colonel  Newcome  passed  the  holidays 
sadly  without  his  young  fevorite,  and  Clive  con- 
soled himself  by  knocking  down  pheasants  with 
Sir  Brian's  keepers :  and  increased  liis  cousin's 
attachment  for  hhn  by  breaking  the  knees  of 
Bame's  favorite  mare  out  hunting.  It  was  a 
dreary  entertainment ;  father  and  son  were  glad 
enough  to  get  away  from  it,  and  to  return  to  their 
own  humbler  quarters  in  London « 

Thomas  Newcome  had  now  been  for  three  years 
hi  the  possession  of  that  felicity  which  his  soul 
longed  after ;  and  had  any  friend  of  his  asked  him 
if  he  was  happy^  he  would  have  answered  in  the 
affirmative  no  doubt,  and  protested  that  he  was 
in  the  enjo3rment  of  every  thing  a  reasonable  man 
could  desire.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  happiness, 
his  honest  face  grew  more  melancholy :  his  loose 
clothes  hung  only  the  looser  on  his  lean  limbs : 
he  ate  his  meals  without  appetite:  his  nights 
were  restless  :  and  he  would  sit  for  hours  silent 
in  the  midst  of  his  family,  so  that  Mr.  Binnie  first 
began  jocularly  to  surmise  that  Tom  was  crossed 
in  love ;  then  seriously  to  think  that  his  health 
was  suffering,  and  that  a  doctor  should  be  called 
to  see  him;  and  at  last  to  agree  that  idleness 
was  not  good  for  the  Colonel,  and  that  he  missed 
the  militaiy  occup^on  to  which  he  had  been  for 
so  many  years  accustomed. 

The  Colonel  insisted  that  he  was  perfectly 
happy  and  Contented.  What  could  he  want  more 


than  he  had — the  society  of  his  son,  for  the  pres- 
ent; and  a  prospect  of  quiet  for  his  declining 
daysl  Binnie  vowed  that  his  friend's  days  had 
no  business  to  decline  as  yet ;  that  a  sober  man 
of  fifty  ought  to  be  at  his  best ;  and  that  Nevr- 
come  had  grown  older  in  three  years  in  Europe, 
than  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  East — a|l 
which  statements  were  true,  Uiough  the  Colonel 
persisted  in  denying  them. 

He  was  very  restless.  He  was  always  finding 
business  in  distant  quarters  of  England.  He 
must  go  visit  Tom  Barker  who  was  settled  in 
Devonshire,  or  Harry  Johnson  who  had  retired  and 
was  living  in  Wales.  He  surprised  Mrs.  Honey- 
man  by  the  frequency  of  his  visits  to  Brighton, 
and  always  came  away  much  improved  in  health 
by  the  sea  air,  and  by  constant  riding  with  tho 
harriers  there.  He  appeared  at  Bath  and  at 
Cheltenham,  where,  as  we  know,  there  are  many 
old  Indians.  Mr.  Binnie  was  not  indisposed  to 
accompany  him  on  some  of  these  jaunts — '<  pro- 
vided," the  Civilian  said,  "  you  don't  take  young 
Sppefid,  who  is  much  better  without  us ;  and  let 
I  two  old  fogies  enjoy  ourselves  together." 

Clive  was  not  sorry  to  be  left  alone.  The  fa- 
ther knew  that  only  too  well.  The  young  man 
had  occupations,  ideas,  associates,  in  whom  the 
elder  could  take  no  interest.  Sitting  below  in 
his  blank,  cheerless  bedroom,  Newcome  could 
hear  the  lad  and  hb  friends  talking,  singing,  and 
making  merry,  overhead.  Something  would  be 
said  in  Clive's  well-known  tones,  and  a  roar  of 
laughter  would  proceed  from  the  youthful  com- 
pany. They  had  all  sorts  of  tridts,  by-words, 
waggeries,  of  which  the  father  could  not  under- 
stand the  jest  nor  the  secret.  He  longed  to  sharo 
in  it,  but  the  party  would  be  hushed  if  he  went 
in  to  join  it — and  he  would  come  away  sad  at 
heart,  to  think  that  his  presence  should  be  a  sig- 
nal for  silence  among  them;  and  that  his  son 
could  not  be  merry  in  his  company. 

We  must  not  quarrel  with  Qive  and  Clive's 
fiiends,  because  they  could  not  joke  and  be  free 
in  the  presence  of  the  worthy  gentleman.  If 
they  hushed  when  he  came  in,  Thomas  Newcome's 
sad  face  would  seem  to  look  round — appealing  to 
one  after  another  of  them,  and  asking, ''  why  dont 
you  go  on  laughing  V  A  company  of  old  con>- 
rades  shall  be  merry  and  laughing  together,  and 
the  entrance  of  a  single  youngster  will  stop  the 
conversation — and  if  men  of  middle  age  feel  this 
restraint  with  our  juniors,  the  young  ones  surely 
have  a  right  to  be  silent  before  their  eklers.  The 
boys  are  always  mum  under  the  eyes  of  the  usher. 
There  is  scarce  any  parent,  however  friendly  or 
tender  with^his  children,  but  must  feel  sometimes 
that  they  have  thoughts  which  are  not  his  or  hers ; 
and  wishes  and  secrets  quite  beyond  the  parental 
control :  and,  as  people  are  vain,  long  after  they, 
are  fathers,  ay,  or  grandfath<!rs,  and  not  seldom 
fancy  that  mere  personal  desire  of  domination  is 
overweening  anxiety  and  love  for  their  family ; 
no  doubt  that  common  outcry  against  thankless 
children  might  often  be  shown  to  prove,  not  that 
the  son  is  disobedient,  but  the  father  too  exacting. 
When  a  mother  (as  fond  mothers  often  will)  vows 
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that  ihe  knows  every  thought  in  her  daughter's 
heart,  I  think  she  pretends  to  know  a  great  deal 
too  much  ; — nor  can  there  be  a  wholesomer  task 
fi>r  the  elders,  as  our  young  subjects  grow  up, 
aaturally  demanding  liberty  and  citizen's  rights, 
than  for  us  gracefully  to  abdicate  our  sovereign 
pretensions  and  claims  of  absolute  control.  There's 
many  a  family  chief  who  governs  wisely  and 
gently,  who  is  loth  to  give  the  power  up  when 
he  should.  Ah,  be  sure,  it  is  not  youth  alone 
that  has  need  to  learn  humility  !  By  their  veiy 
virtues,  and  the  purity  of  their  lives,  many  good 
parents  create  flatterers  for  themselves,  and  so 
live  in  the  midst  of  a  filial  court  of  parasites — 
«id  seldom  without  a  pang  of  unwillingness,  and 
often  not  at  all,  will  they  consent  to  forego  their 
sutocracy,  and  exchange  the  tribute  they  have 
been  won't  to  exact  of  love  and  obedience  for  the 
willing  offering  of  love  and  freedom. 

Our  good  Colonel  was  not  of  the  tyrannous, 
but  of  the  loving  order  of  fathers :  and  having 
fixed  his  whole  heart  upon  this'  darling  youth, 
his  son,  was  punished,  as  I  suppose  such  worldly 
snd  selfish  love  ought  to  be  punished  (so  Mr. 
Honeyman  says,  at  least,  in  his  pulpit),  by  tf 
hundred  little  mortifications,  disappointments, 
and  secret  wounds,  which  stung  not  the  less  se- 
verely, though  never  mentioned  by  their  victim. 

Sometimes  he  would  have  a  company  of  such 
gentlemen  as  Messrs.  Warrington,  Honeyman, 
and  Pendennis,  when  haply  a  literacy  conversa- 
tion would  ensue  afler  dinner;  and  the  merits 
of  our  present  poets  and  writers  would  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  claret.  Honeyman  was  well 
enough  read  in  profane  literature,  especially  of 
the  lighter  sort;  and,  I, daresay,  could  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Balzac, 
Dumas,  and  Paul  de  Kock  himself,  of  all  whose 
vrorka  our  good  host  was  entirely  ignorant, — as 
indeed  he  was  of  graver  books,  and  of  earlier 
books,  and  of  books  in  general— except  those  few 
which  we  have  said  formed  his  traveling  library. 
He  heard  opinions  that  amazed  and  bewildered 
him.  He  heard  that  Byron  was  no  great  poet, 
though  a  very  clever  man.  He  heard  that  there 
had  been  a  wicked  persecution  against  Mr.  Pope's 
memory  ahd  &me,  and  that  it  was  time  to  rein- 
state him :  that  his  favorite,  Dr.  Johnson, 
talked  admirably,  but  did  not  write  English: 
that  young  Keats  was  a  genius  to  be  estimated 
m  future  days  with  young  Raphael :  and  that  a 
young  gentleman  of  Cambridge  who  had  lately 
published  two  volumes  of  verses,  might  take 
rank  with  the  greatest  poets  of  all.  Doctor  John- 
son not  write  EngKsh  !  Lord  Byron  not  one  of 
the  greatest  poeU  of  the  world !  Sir  Walter  a 
poet  of  the  second  order !  Mr.  Pope  attacked 
for  inferiority  and  want  of  unagination !  Mr. 
Keats  and  this  young  Mr.  Tennyson  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  chief  of  modem  poetic  literature! 
What  were  these  new  dicta,  which  Mr.  Warring- 
ton delivered  with  a  puff  of  tobacco-smoke  :  to 
which  Mr.  Honeyman  blandly  assented  and  Clive 
listened  with  pleasure  1  Such  opinions  were  not 
of  the  Colonel's  time.  He  tried  in  vain  to  con- 
strue QSnone;    and  to  make  sense  of  Lamia. 


Ulysses  he  could  understand ;  but  what  weri 
these  prodigious  laudations  bestowed  on  it  1  And 
that  reverence  for  Mr.  Wordsworth,  what  did  H 
meani  Had  he  not  written  Peter  Boll,  an4 
been  turned  into  deserved  ridicule  by  all  the  n^ 
views!  Was  that  dreary  Excursion  to  be  com* 
pared  to  Goldsmith's  Traveler,  or  Doctor  John* 
son's  Imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal  j 
If  the  young  men  told  the  truth,  where  had  been 
the  truth  in  his  own  young  days ;  and  in  what 
ignorance  had  our  forefathers  been  brought  up  I 
— Mr.  Addison  was  only  an  elegant  essayist,  and 
shallow  trifler !  All  these  opinions  were  openly 
uttered  over  the  Colonel's  claret,  as  he  and  M& 
Binnie  sat  wondering  at  the  speakers,  who  were 
knocking  the  gods  of  their  youth  about  their 
ears.  To  Binnie  the  shock  was  not  so  great) 
the  hard-headed  Scotchman  had  read  Hume  in 
his  college  days,  and  sneered  at  some  of  the  gods 
even  at  that  early  time.  But  with  Newcome  the 
admiration  for  the  literature  of  the  last  century 
was  an  article  of  belief:  and  the  incredulity  of 
the  young  men  seemed  rank  blasphemy.  **  Yon 
will  be  sneering  at  Shakspeare  next,"  he  saidi 
and  was  silenced,  though  not  better  please^ 
when  his  youthful  guests  told  him,  that  Doctor 
Goldsmith  sneered  at  him  too  ;  that  Dr.  Johnson 
did  not  understand  him,  and  that  Congreve,  in 
his  own  day  and  afterwards,  was  considered  to 
be,  in  some  points,  Shakspeare's  superior.  **  What 
do  you  think  a  man's  criticism  is  worth,  sir," 
cries  Mr.  'VVarrington,  "who  says  those  lines 
of  Mr.  Congreve,  about  a  chnrch — 

*  How  reverend  Is  the  fkee  of  yon  tall  pile, 
Wbo«e  ancient  pillars  rear  their  iharblo  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  its  vast  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  stedfast  and  immovable ; 
Looking  tranquillity.    It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight  *— ot  cetera — 

what  do  you  think  of  a  critic  who  says  those  lines 
are  finer  than  any  thing  Shakspeare  ever  wrote  V* 
A  dim  consciousness  of  danger  for  Clive,  a  terror 
that  his  son  had  got  into  the  society  of  heretics 
and  unbelievers,  came  over  the  Colonel — and 
then  presently,  as  was  the  wont  with  his  modest 
soul,  a  gentle  sense  of  humility.  He  was  in  the 
wrong,  perhaps,  and  these  younger  men  wen 
right.  Who  was  he,  to  set  up  his  judgment 
against  men  of  letters,  educated  at  College  ?  It 
was  better  that  Clive  should  follow  them  thin 
him,  who  had  had  but  a  brief  schooling,  and  that 
neglected,  and  who  had  not  the  original  genius 
of  his  son's  brilliant  companions.  We  partictv 
larize  these  talks,  and  the  little  incidental  morti- 
fications which  one  of  the  best  of  men  endured* 
not  becatise  the  conversations  are  worth  the  r^ 
membering  or  recording,  but  because  they  pres- 
ently very  materially  influenced  his  own  and  hi« 
son's  future  history. 

In  the  midst  of  the  artists  and  their  talk  the 
poor  Colonel  was  equally  in  the  dark.  They  as^ 
saulted  this  academician  and  that;  laughed  at 
Mr.  Haydon,  or  sneered  at  Mr.  Eastlake,  or  the 
contrary — deified  Mr.  Turner  on  one  side  of  the 
table,  and  on  the  other  scorned  him  as  a  madman 
— ^nor  could  Newcome  comprehend  a  word  of 
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their  Jargoti.  Some  Bense  their  muit  be  in  their 
eonvenation :  Clive  joined  eagerly  in  it  and  took 
one  fide  or  another.  But  what,wae  all  this  rap- 
tore  about  a  mufiy-brown  picture  called  Titian, 
this  delight  in  three  flabby  nymphs  by  Rubens, 
■nd  so  forth  t .  As  for  the  Taunted  Antique,  and 
the  Elgin  marbles — it  might  be  that  that  battered 
torso  was  a  miracle,  and  that  broken-nosed  bust 
a  perfect  beauty.  He  tried  and  tried  to  see  that 
they  were.  He  went  away  privily  and  worked 
it  the  National  Gallery  with  a  catalogue :  and 
passed  hours  in  the  Museum  before  the  ancient 
statues  desperately  praying  to  comprehend  them, 
and  puzzled  'beicMre  them  as  he  remembered  he 
was  puzzled  before  the  Greek  rudiments  as  a 
child,  when  he  <^ried  o? er  6  /cat  ^  d^B^c  'coa  to 
dXiiBe^.  Whereas  when  Olive  came  to  look  at 
these  same  things  his  eyes  would  lighten  up  with 
pleasure,  and  h&  cheeks  flush  with  enthusiasm. 
He  seemed  to  drink  in  color  as  he  would  a  feast 
of  wine.  Before  the  statues  he  would  wave  his 
finger,  following  the  line  of  grace,  and  burst  into 
^aoulations  of  delight  and  admiration.     *'  Why 


can^t  I  love  the  things  which  he  loves  V*  thought 
Newcome;  "why  am  I  blind  to  the  beauties 
which  he  admires  so  much — and  am  I  unable  to 
comprehend  what  he  evidently  understands  at  his 
young  age  1" 

So,  as  he  thought  what  vain  egotistical  hopes 
he  used  to  fonn  about  the  boy  when  he  was  away 
in  India — how  in  his  plans  for  the  happy  future, 
Olive  was  to  be  always  at  his  fide ;  how  they 
were  to  read,  work,  play,  think,  be  merry  to- 
gether— a  sickening  and  humiliating  sense  of  the 
reality  came  over  him :  and  he  sadly  contrasted 
it  with  the  former  fond  anticipations.  Together 
they  were,  yet  he  was  alone  still.  His  thoughts 
were  not  the  boy's :  and  his  afiections  rewarded 
but  with  a  part  of  the  young  man's  heart.  Very 
likely  other  lovers  have  sufiered  equally.  Many 
a  man  and  woman  has  been  incensed  and  wor- 
shiped, and  has  shown  no  more  feeling  than  is 
to  be  expected  from  idols.  There  is  yonder 
statue  in  St.  Peter's,  of  which  the  toe  is  worn 
away  with  kisses,  and  which  siu,  and  will  sit 
eternally,  prim  and  cold.     As  the  young 
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grew»  It  Beemed  to  the  father  as  if  each  day  sep- 
arated them  more  and  more.  He  himself  became 
more  melancholy  and  silent.  His  friend  the 
CiTilian  marked  the  ennui,  and  commented  on  it 
in  his  laughing  way.  Sometimes  he  announced 
to  thA  club,  that  Tom  Newcome  was.  in  love : 
then  he  thought  it  was  not  Tom's  heart  but  his 
liver  that  was  affected,  and  reoommended  blue- 
piU.  O  thou  fond  fool !  who  art  thou,  to  know 
any  man's  heart  save  thine  alone  1  Wherefore 
were  wings  made,  and  do  feathers  grow,  but  that 
birds  shoidd  fly  ^  The  instinct  that  bids  you  love 
your  neat,  leads  the  young  ones  to  seek  a  tree 
and  a  mate  of  their  own.  As  if  Thomas  New- 
come  by  poring  over  poems  or  pictures  ever,  so 
much  could  read  them  with  Ciive's  eyes  ! — as  if 
by  sitting  mum  over  his  wincr,  but  watching  till 
the  lad  came  home  with  his  latch-key  (when  the 
Colonel  crept. back  to  his  own  room  in  his  stock- 
ings), by  prodigal  bohnties,  by  stealthy  affection^ 
by  any  schemes  or  prayers,  he  could  hope  to  je^ 
main  first  in  his  son's  heart ! 

One  day  going  into  Olive's  study,  where  the 
lad  was  so  deeply  engaged'  that  he  did  not  hear 
the  father's  steps  advancing,  Thomas  Newcome 
found  his  son,  pencil  in  hand,  poring  over  a 
paper,  which  blushing  he  thrust  hastily  into  his 
breast-pocket,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  visitor.  The 
father  was  deeply  smitten  and  mortified.  "  I-*I 
am  sorry  you  have  any  secrets  from  me,  OUve," 
he  gasped  out  at  lenglJi. 

The  boy's  face  lighted  up  with  humor.  *'  Here 
it  is,  fatheiv  if  you  would  like  to  see  :" — and  he 
puUed  out  a  paper  which  contained  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  copy  of  very  flowery  verses, 
about  a  certain  young  lady,  who  had  succeeded 
(after  I  know  not  how  many  predecessors)  to  the 
place  of  prima-dontUL  agsoluta  in  Olive's  heart. 
And  be  pleased.  Madam,  not  to  be  too  eager  with 
your  censure — «nd  fancy  that  Mr.  Olive  or  his 
Ohfonicler  would  insinuate  any  thmg  wrong. 
I  daresay  you  felt  a  flame  or  two  before  you  were, 
married  yourself:  and  that  the  Oaptain  or  the 
Curate,  and  the  interesting  young  foreigner  with 
whom  you  danced,  caused  your  heart  to  beat, 
before  you  bestowed  that  treasure  on  Mr.  Can- 
dor. Olive  was  doing  no  more  than  your  own 
eon  will  do,  when  he  is  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
old,  himself — if  he  is  a  lad  of  any  spirit  and  a 
worthy  son  of  so  charming  a  lady  as  yourself. 


CHAPT/BR  XXII. 

DB8CKIBKS  ▲  VISIT  TO  PAKIS  ;   WITB  ACClDBIfn  AND 
INCIDBRT8  IR   LONDON. 

Mr.  Olivk,  as  we  have  said,  had  now  begun 
to  make  acquaintances  of  his  own;  and  the 
chimney-glass  in  his  study  was  decorated  with 
such  a  number  of  caids  of  invitation  as  made 
his  ex-fellow-stndent  of  Gandish's,  young  Moss, 
when  admitted  into  that  sanctum,  stare  vnth  re- 
spectful astonishment.  <*  Lady  Barry  Rowe  at 
obe,'*  the  young  Hebrew  read  out ;  *'  Lady  Baugh- 
ton  at  obe,  dadsig  !  By  eyes  !  what  a  tip-top 
•well  you're  a  gettid  to  be,  Newcome !  I  guess 
this  is  a  di£Q»rent  sort  of  business  to  the  hops  at 
old  Levison's,  where  you  first  learned  the  polka ; 
Vol.  IX.— No.  49.— E 


and  where  we  had  to  pay  a  shilling  a  glass  ftu 
negus!"  ^ 

*'We  had  to  pay! 
You  never  paid  any 
thing,  Moss,"  cries 
Olive,  laughing;  and 
indeed  the  negus  im- 
bibed by  Mr.  Moss  did 
not  cost  that  prudent 
young  fellow  a  penny. 
"Well, well;  I  sup- 
pose at  these  swell  par- 
ties you  ave  as  buch 
champade  as  ever  yoa 
like,"  continues  Moss. 
*'Lady  Kicklebury  at 
obe — small  early  patty. 
Why  I  declare  you 
know  the  whole  peer- 
age !  I  say,  if  any  dt 
these  swells  want  a 
little  tip-top  lace,  a  real 
bargain,  or  diamonds, 
you  know,  you  might 
put  in  a  word  for  us,  and 
do  us  a  good  turn." 
<*Give  me  some  of 
your  cards,"  says  OKve;  **  I  can  distribute  them 
about  at  the  balls  I  go  to.  But  you  must  treat 
my  friends  better  than  y<fh  serve  me.  Those 
cigars  which  you  sent'  me  were  abominable,  Moss ; 
the  groom  in  the  stable  won't  smoke  them." 

"What  a  regular  swell  that  Newcome  has 
become !"  says  Mr.  Moss  to  afi  old  companion, 
another  of  Olive's  fellow-Htudent^  "  I  saw  him 
ridmg  in  the  Park  with  the  Earl  of  Kew,  and 
Captain  Belsize,  and  a  whole  lot  of  'em — I  know 
^m  all— €knd  he'd  hardly  nod  to  me.    I'll  have  a 
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horse  next  Sunday,  and  tken  I'll  see  whether  he'll 
cut  me  or  not.  Confound  his  airs !  For  all  he's 
such  a  count,  I  know  he's  got  an  aunt  who  lets 
lodgings  at  Brighton,  and  an  uncle  who'll  be 
preaching  in  the  Bench  if  he  dont  keep  a  precioiis 
good  look  out."  ^ 

^'  Newoome  is  not  a  bit  of  a  count,"  answers 
Moss's  companion,  indignantly.  "  He  don't  care 
a  straw  whether  a  fellow's  poor  or  rich ;  and  he 
comes  up  to  my  room  just  as  willingly  as  he  would 
go  to  a  duke's.  He  is  always  trying  to  do  a 
friend  a  good  turn.  He  draws  the  figure  capi- 
Jtally :  he  Looks  proud,  but  he  isn't,  and  is  the  best* 
natured  fellow  I  ever  saw." 

''He  ain't  been  in  our  place  this  eighteen 
months,"  says  Mr.  Moss :  *'  I  know  that." 

'*  Because  when  he  came,  you  were  always 
flciewing  him  with  some  bargain  or  other,"  cried 
ihe  intrepid  Hicks,  Mr.  Moss*s  companion  for  the 
moment.  **  He  said  he  coukhi't  afford  to  know 
you ;  you  never  let  him  out  of  your  house  without 
a  pin,  or  a  box  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  or  a  bundle 
of  dgaxs.  And  when  you  cut  the  arts  for  the 
■hop,  how  were  you  and  Newcome  to  go  on  to- 
gether, I  should  like  to  know  1" 

**  I  know  a  relative  ^f  his  who  comes  to  our 
Vnise  every  ihree  months,  to  renew  a  little  bill,'* 
■ays  Mr.  Moss,  with  a  grin  *  **  and  I  know  this, 
if  I  go  to  ihe  Earl  of  Kew  in  the  Albany,  or  the 
Honorable  Captain  Belsize,  Knightsbridge  Bar- 
racks, ihey  let  me  in.  soon  enough.  I'm  told  his 
fiither  ain't  got  much  money." 

"  How  the  deuce  should  I  know  1  or  what  do 
I  care  'I "  cries  the  young  artist,  stamping  the  heel 
of  his  blucheron  the  pavement.  *<  When  I  was 
sick  in  that  confounded  Clipstone-street,  I  know 
the  Colonel  came  to  see  me,  and  Newcome,  too, 
day  after  day,  and  night  after  night.  And  when 
I  was  getting  well,  they  sent  me  wine  and  jelly, 
and  all  sorts  of  jolly  things.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  often  you  came  to  see  me,  Moss,  and 
what  you  did  for  a  fellow^"  ^ 

"Well,  I  kep  away,  because  I 
thought  you  wouldn't  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  that  t^o  pound  three 
you  owe  me,  Hicks:  that's  why 
I  kep  arway,'^  ei^s  Mr.  Moss,  who, 
I  daresay,  was  good-natured  too. 
And  when  young  Moss  appeared 
-at  the  biUiard-room  that  night,  it 
was  evident  that  Hicks  had  told  the 
■tory ;  for  the  Wardour-street  youth 
was  saluted  vnth  a  roar  of  queries, 
*<  How  about  that  two  pound  three 
Chat  Hicks  owes  you  V*  . 

The  artless  conversation  of  the 
two  youths  will  enable  us  to  under- 
stand howour  Hero's  life  was  speed- 
ing. Connected  in  one  way  or  an- 
other with  persons  in  all  ranks,  it 
never  entered  his  head  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  profession  which  he  had 
chosen.  .  People  in  the  great  world 
did  not  in  the  least  trouble  them- 
selves regarding  lum,  or  cue  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Olive  Newcome 


followed  painting  or  any  other  pursuit :  andthoiugk 
Olive  saw  many  of  lus  school-fellows  in  the  world, 
these  entering  into  the  army,  others  talking  with 
delight  of  college,  and  its  pleasures  or  studies ;  yet, 
having  made  up  his  mind  that  art  was  his  calling, 
he  refused  to  quit  her  for  any  other  mistress,  and 
plied  his  easel  very  stoutly.  He  passed  through 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  Mr.  Gandidi, 
and  drew  every  cast  and  statue  in  that  gentleman's 
studio.  Grindly,  his  tutor,  getting  a  curacy, 
Olive  did  not  replace  him ;  but  he  took  a  course 
of  modem  languages,  which  he  learned  with  con- 
siderable aptitude  and  rapidity.  And  now,  being 
strong  enough  to  paint  without  a  master,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  no  good  light  in  the  houm 
in  Fitzroy  Square;  and  Mr.  Olive  must  needs 
have  an  ateUer  hard  by,  where  he  could  pursue 
his  own  devices  independently. 

If  his  kind  &ther  felt  any  pang  even  at  this 
temporary  parting,  he  was  greatly  soothed  and 
pleased  by  a  little  mark  of  attention  on  the  young 
man's  part,  of  which  his  present  biographer 
happened  to  be  a  witness;  for  having  walked 
over  with  Colonel  Newcome  to  see  the  new  studio, 
with  its  tall  centre  window,  and  its  curtains,  and 
carved  wardrobes,  china  jars,  pieces  of  armor, 
and  other  artistical  properties,  the  lad,  with  a  very 
sweet  smile  of  kindiness  and  affection  lighting  up 
his  honest  face,  took  one  of  two  Bramah's  house- 
keys  v^ith  which  he  was  proyided,  and  gave  it  to 
his  father :  "  That's  your  key,  sir,"  he  said  to  the 
Colonel ;  "  and  you  must  be  my  first  sitter,  please, 
father;  for  though  I'm  a  historical  painter,  I  shall 
condescend  to  do  a  few  portraits,  you  know.** 
The  Colonel  took  his  son's  hand,  and  grasped  it; 
as  Olive  fondly  put  the  other  hand  on  his  Other's 
shoulder.  Then  Colonel  Newcome  walked  away 
into  the  next  room  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  came 
back  wiping  hii  mustache  with  his  handkerchief, 
and  still  holding  the  key  in  the  other  hand.  He 
spoke  about  some  trivial  subject  when  he  retuxn- 
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ed ;  but  hU  v<Hce  quite  trembled ;  and  I  thought 
his  hce  feemed  to  glow  with  love  and  pleasure. 
Clive  has  never  painted  any  thing  better  than  that 
head,  which  he  executed  in  a  couple  of  sittingff ; 
and  wisely  left  without  subjecting  it  to  the  chances 
of  further  labor. 

It  is  certain  the  young  man  wotked  much  better 
after  he  had  been  inducted  into  this  apartment 
of  his  o?m.  And  the  meals  at  home  were  gayer ; 
and  the  rides  with  his  &ther  more  frequent  and 
agreeable.  ,  The  Colonel  used  his  key  once  or 
twice,  and  found  Clive  and  his  friend  Ridley  en- 
gaged in  depicting  a  life-guardsman— or  a  mus- 
cular negro— or  a  Malay  firom  a  neighboring 
crossing,  who  would  appear  as  Othello,  conversing 
with  a  Clipetone-street  nymph,  who  was  ready  to 
represent  Desdemona,  Diana,  Queen  Ellinor 
(sucking  poison  from  Uie  arm  of  the  Plantagenet 
of  the  Blues),  or  any  other  model  of  virgin  or 
maiden  excellence. 

Of  course  our  young  man  commenced  as  a  his- 
topcal  painter,  deeming  that  the  highest  branch 
of  art,  and  declining  (except  for  preparatory 
studies)  to  operate  on  any  but  the  largest  can- 
vases. He  painted  a  prodigious  t>attle-piece  of 
Assaye,  with  General  Wellesley  at  the  head  of 
the  1 9th  dragoons  charging  the  Mahratta  Artillery, 
and  sabering  them  at  their  guns.  A  piece  of  ord- 
nance was  dragged  into  the  back-yard,  and  tha 
Coloners  stud  put  into  requisition  to  supply  studies 
for  this  enormous  picture.  Fred  Bttjhua  (a  stun- 
ning likeness)  appeared  as  the  printipal  figure  in 
the  foreground,  terrifically  wounded,  but  still  of 
undaunted  courage,  slashing  about  amidst  a  group 
of  writhing  Malays,  and  b^triding  the  body  of  a 
dead  cab-horse,  which  Clive  painted,  until  the 
landlady  and  rest  of  the  lodg^  cried  out,  and 
for  sanitary  reasons  the  kn^kers  removed  the 
slaughtered  charger.  So  large  was  this  picture 
that  it  could  only  be  got  out  of  the  great  vrindow 
by  means  of  artifice  and  coaxing ;  and  its  trans- 
port caused  a  shout  of  triumph  among  the  little 
boys  in  Chariotte-street  Will  it  be  believed  that 
the  Royal  Academicians  rejected  the  Battle  of 
Assaye  ^  The  master-piece  was  so  big  that  Fits- 
roy  Square  could  not  hold  it ;  and  the  Colonel 
had  thoughts  of  presenting  it  to  the  Oriental  Club ; 
but  Clive  (who  had  taken  a  trip  to  Paris  with  his 
father,  as  a  delatsemerU  after  the  &tignee  incident 
on  his  great  work),  when  he  saw  it  after  a  month's 
interval,  declared  the  thing  was  rubbish,  and  mas- 
sacred Britons,  Malays,  Dragoons,  Artillery,  and 
all. 

''Hotel  de  U  Terra8s^  Roe  d«  RIvoU. 
AprU  a7-M«y  1, 188—. 

**My  DBA!  Pendennis — You  Said  I  might 

write  you  a  line  from  Paris :  and  if  you  find  in 

my  correspondence  any  valuable  hints  for  the 

Pall  Mall  GazcUc  you  are  welpome  to  use  them 

gratis.     Now  I  am  here,  I  wonder  I  have  never 

been  here  before ;  and  that  I  have  seen  the  Dieppe 

packet  a  thousand  times  at  Brighton  pier  without 

thinking  of  going  on  board  her.    We  had  a  rough 

little  passage  to  Boulogne.    We  virent  into  action 

as  we  cleared  Dover  pier,  when  the  first  gun 

was  fired,  and  a  stout  old  lady  was  carried  off  by 


a  steward  to  the  cabm ;  luJVa  dozen  more  dropped 
immediately,  and  the  crew  bustled  about,  bring- 
ing basins  for  the  wounded.  The  Colonel  smiled 
as  he  saw  them  fdl.  *  Pm  an  old  sailor,'  says 
he  to  a  gentleman  on  board,  *  As  I  was  coming 
home.  Sir,  and  we  had  plenty  of  rough  weather 
on  the  voyage,  I  never  thought  of  being  unweU. 
My  boy  here,  who  made  the  voyage  twelve  years 
ago  last  May,  may  have  lost  his  searlegs;  but 
for  me.  Sir — ^  Here  a  great  wave  dashed  over 
the  three' of  us;  and  would  you  believe  iti  in 
five  minutes  after,  the  dear  old  governor  was 
as  ill  as  all  the  rest  of  the  passengers.  When 
we  arrived,  we  went  through  a  line  of  ropes  to 
the  custom-bouse,  with  a  crowd  of  snobs  jeering 
at  us  on  each  side ;  and  then  were  carried  off  l^ 
a  bawling  commissioner  to  an  hotel,  where  the 
Colonel,  who  speaks  French  beantifiiUy,  yon 
know,  told  the  waiter  to  get  us  a  ^etU  dejeuner 
soigne;  on  which  the  fellow,  grinning,  said,  'a 
nice  fried  sole.  Sir — nice  mutton  chop.  Sir,'  in 
regular  Temple-bar  English;  and  brought  us 
Harvey  sauce  vrith  the  chops,  and  the  last  BeWs 
Life  to  amuse  us  after  our  luncheon.  I  wondered  i/ 
all  the  Frenchmen  read  BeWe  Life  and  if  all  t^ 
inns  smelt  so  of  brandy-and- water. 

«' We  walked  out  to  see  the  town,  which  J 
dare  say  you  know,  and  therefore  shan't  describe. 
We  saw  some  good  studies  of  fishwomen  with 
bare  legs ;  and  remarked  that  the  soldiers  were 
very  dumpy  and  small.  We  were  glad  when  the 
time  came  to  set  off  by  the  diligence ;  and  having 
the  coupe  to  ourselves,  made  a  very  comfortable 
journey  to  Paris.  It  was  jolly  to  hear  the  pos- 
tillions crying  to  Aeur  horses,  and  the  bells  of  the 
team,  and  to  feel  ourselves  really  m  France.  We 
took  in  provender  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  and 
were  comfortably  landed  here  after  about  six-and- 
twenty  hours  of  coaching.  Didn't  I  get  up  the 
next  morning  and  have  a  good  walk  in  the  Tuil- 
eries  1  The  chestnuts  were  out,  and  the  statues 
all  shining;  and  all  the  windows  of  the  palace  in 
a  blaze.  It  looks  big  enough  for  the  king  of  the 
giants  to  live  in.  How  grand  it  is !  I  like  the 
barbarous  splendor  of  the  ardiitecture,  and  the 
ornaments  profuse  and  enormous  with  which  it 
is  overiaden.  Think  of  Louis  XVI  vrith  a  thou- 
sand gentlemen  at  his  back,  and  a  mob  of  yelling 
ruffians  in  front  of  him,  giving  up  his  crown  with- 
out a  fight  for  it ;  leaving  his  firiends  to  be  butch- 
ered, and  himself  sneaking  into  prison !  No  end 
of  little  children  were  skipping  and  playing  in 
the  sunshiny  walks,  with  dresses  as  bright  and 
dieeks  as  red  as  the  flowers  and  roses  in  the  pai^ 
terree.  I  couldn't  help  thinking  of  Barbarous 
and  his  bbody  pikemen  swarming  in  the  gardens, 
and  tocied  ^e  Swiss  in  the  windows  yonder ; 
where  they  were  to  be  slaughtered  when  ^e  King 
had  turned  his  beek.  A^^iat  a  great  man  that 
Carlyle  is !  I  have  read  the  battle  in  bis  <  His- 
tory' 80  often,  that  I  knew  it  before  I  had  seen 
it.  Our  windiows  look  out  on  the  obelisk  where 
the  guillotine  stood.  The  Colonel  doesn't  admire 
(3ariyle.  He  says  Mrs.  Graham's  « Letters  from 
Paris'  are  excellent,  and  we  bought  *  Scott's  Visit 
to  Paris,'  and  *  Paris  Re-visited,'  and  read  thesip 
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in  the  diligence.  Thef  are  famous  good  reading ; 
bat  tbe  Palaia  Royal  ia  very  much  altered  imce 
Scott's  time :  no  end  of  handaoma  ahopa ;  I  went 
there  directly — the  same  night  we  arrived,  when 
the  Colonel  went  to  bed.  But  there  is  none  of 
the  fun  goiiw  on  which  Scott  describes.  The 
Uquais  de  puict  says  Charles  X.  pot  anr  end  to 
UaU. 

**  Next  morning  the  governor  had  letters  to  de- 
liver after  breakfast ;  and  left  me  at  the  Louvre 
door.  I  shall  come  and  live  here  I  think.  T  feel 
as  if  I  never  want  to  go  away.  I  had  not  been 
ten  minutes  in  the  plaoe  before  I  fell  in  love  with 
the  most  beautiful  creature  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  She  was  standing  nlent  and  majestio  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  statue  gal- 
fery ;  and  the  very  first  glimpse  of  her  struck  one 
breathless  with  the  sense  of  her  beauty.  I  could 
not  see  the  color  of  her  eyes  and  hair  exactly, 
but  the  latter  is  hght,  and  the  eyes  I  should  think 
are  gray.  Her  complexion  is  of  a  beautiful  warm 
marble  tinge.  She  is  not  a  clever  woman,  evi- 
dently ;  I  do  not  think  she  laughs  or  talks  much 
— she  seems  too  laxy  to  do  more  than  smile.  She 
is  only  beautiful.  This  divme  creature  has  lost 
an  arm  which  has  been  cut  off  at  the  shoulder, 
but  she  lo<^  none  the  less  lovely  for  the  accident. 
She  may  be  some  two-and-thirty  years  old ;  and 
she  was  bom  about  two  thousand  years  ago.  Her 
name  is  the  Venus  of  Milo.  O,  Victrix !  O, 
lucky  Paris  1  (I  don*t  mean  this  present  Lute- 
tia,  but  Priam's  son.)  How  could  he  give  the 
apple  to  any  else  but  this  enslaver — this  joy  of 
gods  and  meni  at  whose  benign  presence  the 
flowers  spring  up,  and  the  smiling  ocean  sparkles, 
and  the  soft  skies  beam  with  serene  light!  I 
wish  we  might  sacrifice.  I  would  bring  a  foot- 
less kid,  snowy-coated,  and  a  pair  of  doves,  and 
a  jar  of  honey — yea,  honey  firom  Morers  in  Pic* 
cadilly,  thyme-fiavored,  narbonian,  and  we  would 
acknowledge  the  Sovereign  Loveliness,  and  adjure 
the  Divine  Aphrodite.  Did  you  ever  see  my 
pretty  young  cousin.  Miss  Newcome,  Sir  Brian's 
daughter  ^  She  has  a  great  look  of  the  huntress 
Diana.  It  is  sometimes  too  proud  and  toe  cokl 
for  me.  The  blare  of  those  horns  is.  too  shrill, 
and  the  rapid  pursuit  through  bush  and  bramble 
too  daring.  O,  thou  generous  Venus !  O,  thou 
beautiful  bountiful  cahn !  At  thy  soft  feet  let 
me  kneel — on  cushions  of  Tyrian  purple.  Don*t 
show  this  to  Warrington,  please.  I  never  thought 
when  I  began  that  Pegasus  was  going  to  run 
away  with  me. 

**I  wish  I  had  read  Greek  a  little  more  at 
school :  it's  too  late  at  my  ago ;  I  shall  be  nine- 
teen soon,  and  have  got  my  own  business  ;  but 
when  we  return  I  tlmik  I  shall  try  and  read  it 
with  Cribs.  What  have  I  been  doing,  spending 
six  months  over  a  picture  of  Sepoys  and  Dra- 
goons cutting  each  other's  throats  1  Ajrt  ought 
not  to  be  a  fever.  It  ought  to  be  a  calm ;  not  a 
screaming  bull-fight  or  a  battle  of  gladiators,  but 
a  temple  for  placid  contemplation,  wrapt  worship, 
stately  riiythmic  ceremony,  and  music  solemn 
and  tender.  I  shall  take  down  my  Snyders'  and 
Rubens*  when  I  get  home ;  and  turn  ^uietist. 


To  think  I  have  spent  weeks  in  depicting  bony 
Life  Guardsmen  delivering  cut  one,  or  Saint 
George,  and  painting  black  beggars  off  a  crosls- 
ing! 

"'  What  a  grand  thing  it  is  to  think  of  half  a 
mile  of  pictures  at  the  Louvre !  Not  but  that 
there  are  a  s^ore  under  the  old  pepper-boxes  in 
Trafidgar  Square  as  fine  as  tbe  best  here.  I 
don't  care  for  any  Raphael  here,  as  much  as  our 
own  St.  Catharine.  There  is  nothing  more  grand. 
Could  the  i^rramids  of  Egypt  or  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes  be  greater  than  our  Sebastian ;  and  for 
our  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  you  can  not  beat  the 
best,  you  know.  But  if  we  have  fine  jewels,  here 
there  are  whole  sets  of  them :  there  are  kings  and 
all  their  splendid  courts  round  about  them.  J.  J. 
and  I  must  come  and  live  here.  O,  such  por- 
traiu  of  Titian !  O,  such  swells  by  Vandyke ! 
I'm  sure  he  must  have  been  as  fine  a  gentleman 
as  any  he  painted!  It's  a  shame  they  haven't 
got  a  Sir  Joshua  or  two.  At  a  feast  of  painters 
he  has  a  right  to  a  place,  and  at  the  high  table 
too.  Do  you  remember  Tom  Rogers,  of  Gan- 
dish's  1  He  used  to  come  to  my  rooms — ^my  other 
rooms  in  the  Square.  Tom  is  here,  with  a  fine 
carrotty  beard,  and  a  velvet  jacket,  cut  open  at 
the  sleeves,  to  show  that  Tom  has  a  shiit.  I  dare 
say  it  was  clean  last  Sunday.  He  has  not  learned 
French  yet,  but  pretends  to  have  forgotten  En- 
glish ;  and  promises  to  introduce  me  to  a  set  of 
the  French  artists,  his  camaradcs.  There  seems 
to  be  a  scarcity  of  soap  among  these  young  fel- 
lows ;  and  I  think  I  shall  cut  off  my  mustaches  ; 
only  Warrington  will  have  nothing  to  laugh  at 
when  I  come  home. 

*'  The  Colonel  and  I  went  to  dine  at  the  Ca^ 
de  Paris,  and  afterward  to  the  opera.  Ask  for 
kuUres  de  Maretme  when  you  dine  here.  We 
dined  with  a  tremendous  French  swell,  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Florae,  officier  d'ordotmance  to  one  of 
the  princes,  and  son  of  some  old  friends  of  my 
father's.  They  are  of  very  high  birth,  but  very 
poor.  He  will  be  a  duke  when  his  cousin,  the 
Due  d'lvry,  dies.  His  father  is  quite  old.  The 
vicomte  was  bom  in  England.  He  pointed  out 
to  us  no  end  of  fimious  people  at  the  opera — a 
few  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Gemiain,  and  ever  so 
many  of  the  present  people : — M.  Thiers,  and 
Count  Mole,  and  Georges  Sand,  and  Victor  Hugo, 
and  Jules  Janin — I  forget  half  their  names.  And 
yesterday  we  went  to  see  his  mother,  Madame  de 
Florae.  I  suppose  she  was  an  old  flame  of  the 
Colonel's,  for  their  meeting  was  uncommonly 
ceremonious  and  tender.  It  was  like  an  elderly 
Sir  Charies  Grandison  saluting  a  middle-aged 
Miss  Byron.  And  only  fancy !  the  Colonel  has 
been  here  once  before  since  his  return  to  England ! 
It  must  have  been  last  year,  when  he  was  away 
for  ten  days,  while  I  was  painting  that  rabbish- 
ing  picture  of  the  Black  Prince  wai^g  on  King 
John.  Madame  de  F.  is  a  very  grand  lady,  and 
must  have  been  a  great  beauty  in  her  time.  There 
are  two  pictures  by  Gerard  in  her  salon — of  her 
and  M.  de  Florae.  M.  de  Florae,  old  swell, 
powder,  thick  eyebrows,  hooked  nose ;  no  end  of 
stars,  ribbons,  and  embroideryiT^Mad^api^iaiso  in 
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the  diem  of  the  Empire— penttye,  bekutiful,  bUck 
velvet,  and  a  look  sometfamg  like  my  cousin's. 
She  wore  a  tittle  old-£uhioned  brooch  yeeteiday, 
and  8aid>  *  VoUa,  la  recotmoUsez-voits  7  Last 
year  when  you  were  here,  it  was  in  the  country ;' 
and  she  smiled  at  him:  and  the  dear  old  boy 
gave  a  sort  of  groan  and  dropped  his  head  in  his 
hand.  I  k&ow  what  it  is.  I've  gone  through  it 
myself.  I  kept  for  six  months  an  absurd  ribbon 
of  that  inlemal  httle  flirt,  Fanny  Froeman.  Don't 
you  remember  how  angry  I  was  when  you  abused 
hert 

***  Your  father  and  I  knew  eaoh  other  when 
we  were  children,  my  friend,'  the  Countess  said 
to  me  (ia  the  sweetest  French  aooent).  He  v^bb 
k>oking  into  the  garden  of  the  house  where  they 
live,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Dominique.  '  Yon  must 
eome  and  see  me  often,  always.^  You  remind 
me  of  him,'  and  she  added,  with  a  very  sweet, 
kind  smile,  *  Do  you  like  best  to  think  that  he 
was  better-k>oking  than  you,  or  that  you  excel 
himi'  I  said  I  should  like  to  be  like  1^,  But 
who  isl  There  are  cleverer  fellows,  I  dare  say ; 
but  where  is  there  such  a  good  onel  I  wonder 
whether  he  was  very  fond  of  Madame  de  Florae! 
The  old  Count  doesn't  show.  -He  is  quite  old, 
and  wears  a  pigtaiL  We  saw  it  bobbing  over  his 
garden  ohair.  He  lets  the  upper  part  of  his 
house;  Mi^r-General  the  Honorable  Zeno  F. 
Pok^,  of  Cincinnati,  U.  S.,  lives  in  it  We  saw 
Mrs.  Pokey's  carriage  in  the  court,  and  her  foot- 
men smoking  cigars  there ;  a  tottering  old  man 
with  feeble  legs,  as  old  as  okl  Count  de  Florae, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  domestic  who  waited  on 
the  hxmiy  below. 

"  Madame  de  Florae  and  my  father  talked  about 
my  profession.  The  Countess  said  it  was  a  beUe 
earrihrt.  The  Cok>nel  said  it  was  better  than 
the  army.  MA  out,  Monsieur f  says  she,  very 
sadly.  And  then  he  said,  *  that  presently  I  should 
very  likely  come  to  study  at  Paris,  wh«i  he  knew 
tbero  would  be  a  kind  friend  to  watch  over  son 

*• '  But  you  will  be  hero  to  watch  over  him 
yourself  mon  amiV  says  the  French  lady. 

"  Father  shook  his  head.  *  I  shall  very  prob- 
ably have  to  go  back  to  India,'  he  said.  *  My 
furlough  is  expired.  I  am  now  taking  my  extra 
leave.  If  I  can  get  my  promotion,  I  need  not 
return.  Without  that  I  can  not  afford  to  Hve  in 
Europe.  But  my  absenoe  in  all  probability  will 
be  but  very  short,'  he  said.  <And  Clive  n  old 
enough  now  to  go  on  without  me.' 

*^  Is  this  the  roason  why  father  has  been  so 
gloomy  for  some  months  pasti  I  thought  it 
might  have  been  some  of  my  fblhes  which  made 
him  uncomfortable ;  and  you  know  I  have  been 
trying  my  best  to  amend — I  have  not  half  such 
a  tailor's  bill  this  year  as  last.  I  owe  scarcely 
any  thing.  I  have  paid  off  Moss  every  halfpenny 
for  his  confounded  rings  and  gimcracks.  I  asked 
fether  about  this  mehmcholy  news  as  we  walked 
,  away  from  Madame  de  Florae. 

**  He  is  not  near  so  rich  as  we  thought  Since 
he  has  been  at  home  he  says  he  has  spent  greatly 
more  than  his  income,  and  is  quite  angry  at  his 


own  extravagance.  At  first  he  thought  he  mi^ 
have  retired  from  the  army  altogether;  but  after 
three  years  at  home,  he  finds  he  can  not  live 
upon  his  income.  When  he  gets  his  promotion 
as  full  Colonel,  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  thousand 
a  year ;  thaty  and  what  be  has  invested  in  India, 
and  a  little  in  this  country,  will  be  plenty  fat 
both  of  us.  He  never  seems  to  tiiink  of  my 
making  money  by  my  professimi.  Why,  sl^>- 
pose  FseU  the  Battle  of  Assays  for  £600 1  that 
will  be  enough  to  cany  me  on  ever  so  Umg, 
without  d^>ping  into  the  purse  of  the  dear  M 
father. 

**  The  Viscount  de  Florae  called  to  dine  with 
us.  The  Colonel  said  he  did  not  care  about  go- 
ing out:  and  so  the  Viscount  and  I  went  to- 
gether. TroU  Frhn*  Provtnftmx — he  ordraed 
the  dinner,  and  of  coarse  I  paid.  Then  we  went 
to  a  little  theatro,  and  he  took  me  behind  the 
scenes — each  a  queer  plado !  We  went  to  the 
hge  of  Mademoiselle  Finette,  who  acted  the  part 
of  *  Le  petijt  Tambourv'  in  which  she  sings  a 
femous  song  with  a  drum.  He  asked  her  and 
several  literary  ftellows  to  supper  ^at  the  Ca& 
Anglais.  And  I  came  home  ever  so  late,  and 
lost  tweaty  Napoleons  at  a  game  called  BouiUotte. 
It  was  «11  the  chiyige  out  of  a  twenty-pound  note 
which  dear  okl  Biimie  gave  me  before  we  set  out, 
with  a  quotation  out  of  Horace  you  know,  about 
Neque  tu  choreas  eperru  jmer.  Oh  me !  how 
guil^  I  felt  as  I  walked  home  at  ever  so  mumh 
o'clodL  to  the  Hotel  de  la  Terrasse,  and  sneaked 
into  our  apartment !  But  the  C<^onel  was  sound 
asleep.  His  dear  old  boots  stood  sentries  at  bis 
bedroom  door,  and  I  slunk  into  mine  as  silently 
as  I  could. 

"  P.S.  Wednesday.  There's  just  one  scrap 
of  paper  left.  I  have  got  i.  J.'s  letter.  He  has 
been  to  the  private  vievt  ef  the  Academy  (so 
that  his  own  picture  is  in),  and  (be  *  Battle  of 
Assaye'  is  refused.  Smee  told  him  it  was 
too  big.  I  dare  say  it's  very  bad.  I'm  glad 
I'm  away,  and  the  fellows  are  not  condoling 
with  me. 

**  Please  go  and  see  Mr.  Binnie.  Hehaseome 
to  grief.  He  rode  the  Colonel's  horee;  came 
down  on  the  pavement  and  wrenched  his  leg^ 
and  I'm  aficaid  the  giay's.  Please  look  at  his 
legs ;  \re  can't  undentand  John's  report  of  them. 
He,  I  mean  Mr.  B.,  was  going  to  Scotland  to 
see  his  relations  when  the  accident  happened. 
You  know  he  has  always  been  going  to  Scotland 
to  see  his  relations.  He  makes  light  of  the  buM- 
ness,  and  says  the  Cokmel  is  not  to  think  of 
coming  to  him :  and  I  don't  want  to  go  back  just 
yet,  to  see  all  the  fellows  from  Qandish's,  and 
the  Life  Academy,  and  have  them  grinning  at 
my  misfoTtune. 

**  The  governor  would  send  his  regards  I  dare 
say,  but  he  is  out,  and  I  am  always  youn  affiae- 
tiooately, 

•*  Clivb  Newcomb. 

*'  P.S.  He  tipped  me  himself  this  mocning ; 
isnt  fa» a  kind  dear  old  feUow  t" 
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ARTHUR  PBNDBNNI8,    ESQ.,   tO   CJ.XTB    NBW- 
OOMB,    BSQ. 

"  PaU  Mall  Gazetu,  Journal  of  PoUtica, 
Literature,  and  Paahion. 
**  S95>  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 

**  Dear  Clivb — I  regret  very  much  for  Fred 
Bayham*8  sake  (who  has  lately  taken  the  respon- 
sible office  of  Fine  ArU  Critic  for  the  P.  G.) 
that  your  extensive  picture  of  the  '  Battle  of  As- 
saye'  has  not  found  a  place  in  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition.  F.  B.  is  at  least  fifteen  shillings  out 
of  pocket  by  its  rejection,  as  he  had  prepared  a 
flaming  eulogium  of  your  work,  which  of  course 
is  BO  much  waste  paper  in  consequence  of  this 
calamity.  Never  mind.  Courage,  my  son.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  you  know  was  beat  back  at 
Seringapatam  before  he  succeeded  at  Assaye.  I 
hope  you  will  fight  other  battles,  and  that  fortune 
in  future  years  will  be  more  fovorable  to  you. 
The  town  does  not  talk  very  much  of  your  dis- 
comfiture. You  see  the  parliamentary  debates 
are  very  interesting  just  now,  and  somehow  the 
'  Battle  of  Assays'  does  not  seem  to  excito  the 
public  mind. 

**  I  have  been  to  Fitiroy  Square ;  both  to  the 
stables  and  the  house.  The  Houyhnhm's  legs 
are  very  w^U ;  the  horse  sHpped  on  his  side  and 
not  on  his  knees,  and  has  received  no  sort  of 
injury.  Not  so  Mr.  Binnie,  his  ancle  is  much 
wrenched  and  inflamed.  He  must  keep  his  sofo 
for  many  days,  perhaps  weeks.  But  you  know 
he  is  a  very  cheerful  philosopher,  and  endures 
the  evils  of  life  with  much  equanimity.  His  sis- 
ter has  come  to  him.  I  don't  know  whether  that 
may  be  considered  as  a  consolation  of  his  evil  or 
an  aggravation  of  it.  You  know  be  uses  the 
sarcastic  method  in  his  talk,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  understand  from  him  whether  he  was  pleased 
or  bored  by  the  embraces  of  his  relative.  She 
was  an  infant  when  he  last  beheld  her,  on  his 
departure  to  India.  She  is  now  (to  speak  with 
respect)  a  very  brisk,  phunp,  pretty  little  vridow ; 
having,  seemingly^  recovered  from  her  grief  at 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Captain  Mackenzie,  in 
the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Binnie  was  just  on  the 
pmnt  of  viriting  his  relatives  who  reside  at  Mus- 
selburgh, near  Edinburgh,  wh^h  he  met  with  the 
&tal  accident  which  prevented  his  visit  to  his 
native  shores.  His  account  of  his  misfortune 
and  his  lonely  condition  was  so  paUietic  that 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  her  daughter  put  themselves 
into  the  Edinburgh  steamer,  and  rushed  to  coii- 
sole  his  SO&.  They  occupy  your  bedroom  and 
sitting-room,  which  latter  Mrs.  Mackenzie  says 
no  longer  smelts  of  tobacoo  smoke,  as  it  did  when 
she  took  possession  of  your  den.  If  you  have 
left  any  papers  about,  any  bills,  any  billets-doux, 
I  make  no  doubt  the  ladies  have  read  every  single 
one  of  them,  according  to  the  amiable  habits  of 
their  sex.  The  daughter  is  a  bright  little  blue- 
eyed  faff-haired  lass,  with  a  very  sweet  voice,  in 
whkh  she  sings  (unaided  by  instrumental  music, 
and  seated  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room) 
the  aitless  ballads  of  her  native  country.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  *  Bonnets  of  Bonny 
Duzidee,'  and  *  Jack  of  Hazeldean,'  froin  her  ruby 


lips  two  evenings  nnce ;  not  indeed  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  but  never  from  such  a  pretty  li^ 
tie  singer.  Though  both  ladies  speak  our  lan- 
guage with  something  of  the  tone  usuaUy  em- 
ployed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of 
Britain,  their  accent  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  and 
indeed  by  no  means  so  stfong  as  Mr.  Binnie's 
own ;  for  Captain  Mackenzie  was  an  Englishman, 
for  whose  sake  his  lady  modified  her  native  Mus- 
selburgh pronunciation.  She  tells  many  inter- 
esting anecdotes  of  him,  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
of  the  distinguished  regiment  of  Infantry  to  whidi 
the  captain  belonged.  Miss  Rosa  is  a  great  fk- 
vorito  with  her  uncle,  and  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  their  stay  in  the  metropolis  mors 
pleasant,  by'  sending  them-  orders,  from  the  Pal] 
Mall  Gazette,  for  the  theatres,  panoramas,  and 
the  principal  sights  in  town.  For  pictures  they 
do  not  seem  to  care  muchj  they  thought  the 
National  Gallery  a  dreary  exhibition,  and  in  the 
Royal  Academy  coqld  be  got  to  admire  nothing 
but  the  picture  of  McColIop  of  McCoUop,  by  our 
friend  of  the  like  name,  but  they  think  Madame 
Tussaud's  interesting  exhibition  of  wax- work  the 
most  delightful  in  London ;  and  there  I  had  the 
happiness  of  introducing  them  to  our  friend  Mr. 
Frederick  Bayham ;  who,  subsequently,  on  com- 
ing to  this  ofiSice  with  bis  valuable  contributions 
on  the  Fine  Arts,  made  particular  inquiries  as  to 
their  pecuniary  means,  and  expressed  himself 
instantly  ready  to  bestow  his  hand  upon  the 
mother  or  daughter,  provided  old  Mr.  Bmnie 
would  make  a  satisfactory  settlement.  I  got  the 
ladiei  a  box  at  the  opera,  whither  they  were  at- 
tended by  Captain  Goby  of  their  regiment,  god- 
father to  Miss,  and  where  I  had  the  honor  of 
paying  them  a  visit.  I  saw  your  fair  young 
cousin.  Miss  Newcome,  in  the  lobby  vrith  her 
grand-mamma.  Lady  Kew.  Mr.  Bayham  with 
great  eloquence  pointed  out  to  the  Scotch  ladies 
the  various  distinguished  characters  in  the  house. 
The  opera  delighted  them ;  but  they  were  as- 
tounded at  the  ballet,  firom  which  mother  and 
daughter  retreated  in  the  midst  of  a  fire  of  pleas- 
antries of  Captain  Goby.  I  can  fancy  that  offi- 
cer at  mess,  and  how  brilliant  his  anecdotes  must 
be  when  the  company  of  ladies  does  not  restrain 
his  genial  flow  of  humor. 

'*  Here  comes  Mr.  Baker  with  the  proofs.  In 
case  you  don^t  see  the  P.  G.  at  Galignani's,  I 
send  you. an  extract  from  Bayham's  article  on 
the  Royal  Aca^my,  where  you  will  have  tha 
benefit  of  his  opinion  on  the  works  of  some  of 
your  friends : 

<t « 617^  «<  Moses  bnnging  Home  the  Gross  of 
green  Spectacles."  Smith,  R.A. — Perhaps  poor 
Goldsmith*8  exquisite  Httle  work  has  never  been  so 
great  a  fovorite  as  in  the  present  age.  We  have 
here,  in  a  worit  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  art- 
ists, a  homage  to  the  genius  of  him  "  who  touched 
nothing  which  he  did  not  adorn :"  and  the  charm- 
ing subject  is  handled  in  the  most  delicious  man- 
ner by  Mr.  Smith.  The  chiaroscuro  is  admira- 
ble: the  impasto  is  perfect.  Perhaps  a  very 
captious  critic  might  object  to  the  foreshortening 
of  Moses's  left  leg;  but  where  there  is  so  much 
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to  praiM  justly,  the  Patl-Mall  Gatette  does  not 
care  to  condemn. 

*< '  420.  Our  (and  the  pubUo'e)  favorite,  Brown, 
R.A.,  treats  us  to  a  subject  from  the  best  of  all 
stories,  the  tale  **  which  laughed  Spain's  chivalx^ 
away,"  the  erer-new  Don  Quixote.  The  inci- 
dent which  Brown  has  selected  is  the  **  Don's 
Attack  on  the  Flock  of  Sheep  ;'^  the  sheep  are  in 
Brown's  best  manner,  painted  with  all  his  well- 
known  &cIUty  and  brio.  Mr.  Brown's  friendly 
Ttval,  Hopkins,  has  selected  Gil  Bias  for  an  illus- 
tration this  year ;  and  the  **  Robber's  Cavern"  is 
one  of  the  most  masterly  of  Hopkins's  produc- 
tion's. 

<«  <  Great  Rooms.  83.  "  Portrait  of  Cardinal 
Oospetto."  O'Gogstay,  A.R.A. ;  and  »*  Neigh- 
borhood of  Corpodibaoco— Evening — a  Contadina 
and  a  Trasteverino  dancing  at  the  door  of  a  Lo- 
canda  to  the  music  of  a  PifTeraro." — Since  his 
▼isit  to  Italy  Mr.  O'Gogstay  seems  to  have  given 
up  the  scenes  of  Irish  humor  with  which  he  used 
to  delight  us ;  and  the  romance,  the  poetry,  the 
religion  of  "  Italia  la  bella'*  form  the  subjects  of 
his  pencil.  The  scene  near  Corpodibacco  (we 
know  the  spot  well,  and  have  spent  many  a  happy 
month  in  its  romantic  mountains)  is  most  char- 
acteristic. Cardinal  Cospetto,  we  must  say,  is  a 
most  truculent  prelate,  and  not  certainly  an  omor 
rnertt^io  his  church. 

»<49, 210,911.  Smee,R.A.~Portraits which 
a  Reynolds  might  be  proud  of;  a  Vandyke  or 
Claude  might  not  disown.  "  Sir  Brian  Newcome, 
in  the  costume  of  a  Deputy-Lieutenant."  **  Ma- 
jor-General  Sir  Thomas  de  Boots,  K.C.B.," 
painted  for  the  50th  Dragoons,  are  triumphs,  in- 
deed, of  this  noblt  painter.  Why  have  we  no 
picture  of  the  sovereign  and  her  aiigust  consort 
itom.  Smee's  brush  1  When  Charles  II.  picked 
up  Titian's  mahl-stick,  he  observed  to  it  courtier, 
"A  king  you  can  always  have;  a  genius  comes 
but  rarely."  While  we  have  a  Smee  among  us, 
and  a  monarch  whom  we  admire,  laay  the  one 
be  employed  to  transmit  to  postericy  the  beloved 
features  of  the  other !  We  know  our  lucubra^ 
tions  are  read  in  high  places,  and  respectfully  in- 
ninoate  verbum  aajpienii. 

"M906.  "The  M'CoUop  of  M'CoUop,"— A. 
M'Collop, — ^is  a  noble  work  of  a  young  artist, 
who,  in  depicting  the  gallant  chief  of  a  hardy 
^Scottish  clan,  has  also  represented  a  romantic 
Highland  landscape,  in  &e  midst  of  which,  **  his 
loot  upon  his  native  heath,"  stands  a  man  of 
splendid  symmetrical  figure  and  great  fecial  ad- 
Tantages.   We  shall  keep  our  eye  on  Mr.  M*Col- 

«  *  1367.  "  Oberon  and  Titania."  Ridley.— 
This  sweet  and  fanciful  little  picture  draws  crowds 
round  about  it,  and  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  delightful  works  of  the  present  exhibition. 
We  echo  the  universal  opinion  in  declaring  that 
it  shows  not  only  the  greatest  promise,  but  the 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  performance.  The 
Earl  of  Kew,  we  understand,  bought  the  picture 
at  the  private  view ;  and  we  congratulate  the 
young  painter  heartily  upon  his  successful  debut. 
He*  is,  we  understand,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Gavdirii. 


Where  is  that  admirable  painter?  We  miss  his 
bold  canvases  and  grand  historic  outline.' 

"  I  shall  alter  a  few  inaccuracies  in  the  com- 
position of  our  friend  F.  B.,  who  has,  as  he  says, 
*  drawn  it  uncommonly  mild  in  the  above  criti- 
cism.' In  fact,  two  days  since,  he  brought  in  an 
article  of  quite  a  different  tendency,  of  which  he 
retains  only  the  two  last  paragraphs ;  but  he  has, 
with  great  magnanimity,  recced  his  previous  ob- 
servations ;  and,  indeed,  he  knows  as  much  about 
pictures  as  some  critics  I  could  name. 

**  Good-by,  my  dear  Clive !  I  send  my  kind- 
est regards  to  your  father;  and  think  you  had 
best  see  as  little  as  possible  of  your  bouillotte- 
playing  French  friend  and  kiM  friends.  This  ad- 
vice I  know  you  will  follow,  as  young  men  al- 
ways follow  the  advice  of  their  seniors  and  well- 
wishers.  I  dine  in  Fitaroy  Square  to-day  with 
the  pretty  vridow  and  her  daughter,  and  am,  yours 
always,  dear  Clive,  A.  P." 


CHAPTER  XXUL 

Iir  WHICH  WB  HBAB  A  80PBAN0  AMD  A  COBTBALTO. 

Thb  most  hospitable  and  polite  of  Colonels 
would  not  hear  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  her  daugh- 
ter quitting  his  house  when  he  returned  to 
it,  affter  six  Wee&s'  pleasant  sojourn  in  Paris; 
nor,  indeed,  did  his  fair  guest  show  the  least 
anxiety  or  intention  to  go  away.  Mrs.  Macken- 
zie had  a  ffai»  merry  humor  of  her  own.  She 
was  an  old  soldier's  wife,  she  said,  and  knew 
when  her  quarters  were  good ;  and  I  suppose, 
sinee  her  honeymoon,  when  the  eaptain  took  her 
to  Harrogate  and  Cheltenham,  stopping  at  the 
first  hotels,  and  traveling  in  avchaise  and  pair 
the  whole  way,  she  had  never  been  so  well  off 
as  in  that  roomy  mansion  near  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Of  her  mother's  house  at  Musselburgh 
she  gave  a  ludicrous  but  dismal  account.  **  Eh, 
James,"  she  said,  **  I  think  if  you  had  come  to 
mamma,  as  you  threatened,  you  would  not  have 
staid  veiy  long.  It's  a  wearisome  place.  Dr. 
M*Craw  boards  with  her;  and  it's  sermons  and 
psalm-singitig  from  morning  till  night.  My  little 
Josey  takes  kmdly  to  the  life  there,  and  I  left  her 
behind,  poor  little  darlmgf  It  was  not  fiadr  to 
bring  three  of  us  to  take  possession  of  your  house, 
dear  James ;  but  my  poor  little  Rosey  was  just 
withering  away  there.  It's  good  for  the  dear 
child  to  see  the  world  a  little,  and  a  kind  uncle, 
who  U  not  afnad  of  us  now  he  soMgis,  is  he|" 
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Kind  Uncle  James  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  little 
Rosey,  whose  pretty  face  and  modest  manners, 
and  sweet  songs,  and  blue  eyes,  cheered  and 
soothed  the  old  bachelor.  Nor  was  Rosey's 
mother  less  agreeable  and  pleasant  She  bad 
married  the  captain  (it  w^  a  loTe-matcb,  agiuBst 
the  will  of  her  parents,  who  had  destined  her  to 
be  the  third  wife  of  old  Dr.  M*MuU)  when  very 
young.  Many  sorrows  she  had  had,  including 
porerty,  the  captain's  imprisonment  for  debt,  and 
his  demise ;  but  she  was  of  a  gay  and  lightsome 
spirit.  She  was  but  three-and-thirty  years  eld, 
and  looked  five-and-twenty.  She  was  active, 
brisk,  jovial,  and  alert ;  and  so  good-looking,  that 
it  was  a  wonder  she  had  not  taken  a  successor 
to  Captain  Mackenzie.  James  Binnie  cautioned 
his  friend  the  Colonel  against  the  attractions  of 
the  buxom  syren ;  and  laughingly  would  ask 
Clive  how  he  would  like  Mra.  Mackenzie  for  a 
mamaw  1 

Colonel  Newcome  felt  hunself  very  much  at 
ease  regarding  his  future  prospects.  He  was 
very  glad  that  his  friend  James  was  reconciled  to 
his  £^mily,  and  hinted  to  Clive  that  the  late  Cap- 
tain Mackenzie's  extravagance  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  rupture  between  him  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  had  helped  that  prodigal  captain  re- 
peatedly during  his  life ;  and  in  spite  of  fiimily 
quarrels,  had  never  ceased  to  act  generously  to 
his  widowed  sister  and  her  &mily.  "  But  I 
think,  Mr.  Clive,"  said  he,  •*  that  as  Miss  Rosa 
is  very  pvetty,  and  you  have  a  spare  room  at 
your  studio,  you  had  best  take  up  your  quarters 
in  Charlotte  Street  as  long  as  the  ladies  are  liv- 
ing with  us."  Clive  was  nothing  loth  to  be  in- 
dependent ;  but  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  very 
good  home-loving  youth.  He  walked  home  to 
breakfast  every  morning,  dined  often,  and  spent 
the  evenings  with  the  iamiiy.'  Indeed,  the  house 
was  a  great  deal  more  cheerful  for  the  presence 
of  the  two  pleasant  ladies.  Nothing  could  be 
prettier  than  to  see  tiie  two  lad&es  trifling  down 
stairs  together,  mamma's  pretty  arm  rotud  Rosey 's 
pretty  waist.  Mamma's  talk  was  perpetually  of 
Rosey.  That  child  was  always  gay,  always 
good,  always  happy !  That  darling  girl  woke 
with  a  smile  on  her  &oe — ^it  was  sweet  to  see  her  \ 
llncle  James,  in  his  dry  way,  said,  he  dared  to 
■ay  it  toas  very  pretty.  "  Go  away,  you  droU, 
dear  old  kind  Uncle  James !"  Rosey 's  mamma 
would  cry  out;  *'  Vou  old  bachelors  are  wicked 
old  things  !"  Uncle  James  used  to  kiss  Rosey 
very  kindly  and  pleasantly.  She  was  as  modest, 
as  gentle,  as  eager  to  please  Colonel  Newcome  as 
any  little  girl  could  be.  It  was  pretty  to  see  her 
tripping  across  the  room  with  his  cotEde-cap ;  or 
peeling  walnuts  for  him  after  dinner  with  her 
white,  plump  little  fingers. 

Mrs.  Irons,  the  housekeeper,  naturally  detested 
Mrs.  Mackenzie^  and  was  jealous  of  her :  though 
the  latter  did  every  thing  to  soothe  and  coax  the 
governess  of  the  two  gentlemen's  cstablirimient. 
She  praised  her  dinners,  delisted  in  her  puddings, 
must  beg  Mrs.  Irons  to  allow  her  to  see  one  of 
those  delicious  puddings  made,  and  to  write  the 
receipt  for  her,  that  Mrs.  Mackiwiwe  migfat  use  it 


when  she  was  away.  It  was  Mrs.  Irons'  belief 
that  Mrs.  Mackenzie  never  intended  to  go'  away. 
She  had  no  ideer  of  Isdies,  as  were  ladies,  .com- 
ing into  her  kitchen.  The  maids  vowed  that 
t|iey  heard  Miss  Rosa  crying;  and  mamma  scold- 
ing in  her  bedroom,  for  all  she  was  so  soft- 
spoken.  How  was  that  jug  broke,  and  that  chair 
smashed  in  the  bedroom,  that  day  there  was  such 
a  awful  TOW  up  there  1 

Mrs.  Mackenzie,  played  admirably,  in  the  old- 
fiMhioned  way,  dances,  reels,  and  Scotch  and  Irish 
tunes,  the  former  of  which  filled  James  Binnie's 
soul  with  delectation.  The  good  mother  naturally 
desired  that  her  darling  should  have  a  few  good 
lessons  of  the  piano  while  she  was  in  London. 
Rosey  was  eternally  strumming  upon  &n  instru* 
ment  which  had.  been  taken  up  stairs  for  her 
special  practice;  and  the  Colonel,  who  was  al- 
ways seeking  to  do  harmless  jobs  of  kindness 
for  his  friends,  betbongfat  him  of  little  Miss  Cano, 
the  governess  at  Ridley's,  whom  he  recommended 
as  an  instructress.  **•  Any  body  whoni  ycK  recom- 
mend I'm  sure,  dear  Colonel,  we  shall  like,"  said 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who  looked  as  black  as  thundei; 
and  had  |Mrobably  intended  to  have  Monsieur 
Quatremaina  or  Signor  Twankeydillo ;  iMid  the 
little  governess  came  to  her  pv^.  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie treated  her  very  gniffly  and  haughtily  at 
first ;  but  as  soon  as  she  heard  Miss  Cann  play, 
the  widow  was  paeified,  nay  charmed.  Monsieur 
Quatremiuns  charged  a  guinea  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour ;  while  Miss  Cann  thankfully  took  five 
shillings  for  aniiour  and  a  half;  and  the  dififerenoe 
of  twenty  lessons,  fbr-  which  dear  Uncle  James 
paid,  went  into  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  pocket,  and 
thence  probably  on  to  her  pretty  shoulders  and 
head  in  the  shape  of  a  fins  silk  dress  and  a  beau- 
ttful  French  bonnet,  in  which  Captain  Goby  said, 
upon  hb  life,  she  didn't  look  twenty. 

The  little  governess  trotting  home  after  her 
lesson  woukl  often  look  into  Clive's  studio  in 
Charlotte  Street,  where  her  two  boys,  as  she 
called  Clive  and  J.  J.,  were  at  woric  eadi  at  his 
easel.  Clive  used  to  laugh,  and  tell  us  who  joked 
him  about  the  widow  and  her  daughter,  what  Miss 
Cann  said  about  them  Mrs.  Mack  was  not  aU 
honey  it  appeared.  If  Kosey  played  incorrectly, 
mamma  flew  at  her  with  piopd^ous  vehemencjs  of 
language ;  and  sometimes  with  a  slap  on  poor 
Roaoy's  back.  She  must  make  Rosey  wear  tig^ 
boots,  and  stamp  on  her  little  feet  if  they  refused 
to  enter  into  the  slipper.  I  blush  fbr  the  indiscreF- 
tion  of  Miss  Cann ;  but  she  actually  told  J.  J.,  that 
mamma  insiited  upon  ladng  her  so  tight,  as  nearly 
to  choke  the  poor  little  lass.  Rosey  did  not  fight : 
Rosey  always  yielded ;  and  the  scoMing  over  and 
the  tears  dried,  would  come  simpering  down  stairs 
with  mamma's  arm  round  her  wairt,  and  her  pretty, 
artless,  happy  smile  for  the  gentlemen  below.  Be- 
sides the  Scottish  songs  without  music,  she  sang 
ballads  attfae  piano  very  sweetly.  Mamma  used  to 
eiy  at  these  ditties.  **That  child's  voice  brings 
tears  into  my  eyes,  Mr.  Newcome,"  she  would 
say.  **  She  has  never  knovm  a  moment's  sorrow 
yet !  Heaven  grant.  Heaven  grant,  she  may  be 
hi^py!    Bat  what  diaU  I  be  when  I  lose  her  t" 
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"  Why,  my  dear,  when  you  lose  Rosey,  ye'U 
console  yourself  with  Josey,"  says  droll  Mr. 
Binnie  from  the  sofa,  who  perhaps  saw  the  ma^ 
ncDuvre  of  the  widow. 

The  widow  laughs  heartily  and  really.  She 
places  a  handkerchief  over  her  mouth.  She 
glances  at  her  brother  with  a  pair  of  eyes  full  of 
knowing.mischief  "  Ah,  dear  James,'*  she  says, 
(« you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  mother's 
feelings. 

*^  I  can  partly  understand  them,"  says  James, 
"^osey,  sing  me  that  pretty  little  French  song." 
Birs.  Mackenzie's  attention  to  Clivo  was  really 
^ite  affecting.  If  any  of  his  friends  came  to  the 
house,  she  took  them  aside  and  praised  CUve  to 
them.  The  Colonel  she  adored.  She  had  never 
met  with  such  a  man  or  seen  such  a  manner.  The 
manners  of  the  Bishop  of  Tobago  were  beautiful, 
and  he  certainly  had  one  of  the  softest  and  finest 
hands  in  the  world ;  but  not  finer  than  Colonel 
Newcome's.  **  Look  at  his  foot !"  (and  she  put 
out  her  own,  which  was  uncommonly  pretty,  and 
suddenly  withdrew  it,  with  an  arch  glance  meant 
to  represent  a  blush)  -^  my  shoe  would  fit  it ! 
When  we  were  at  Coventry  Island,  Sir  Peregrine 
Blaudy,  who  succeeded  poor  dear  Sir  Rawdon 
Crawley — I  saw  his  dear  boy  was  gazetted  to  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  Guards  last  week — Sir 
Peregrine,  who  was  one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
most  intimate  friends,  was  always  said  to  have 
the  finest  manner  and  presence  of  any  man  of 
his  day ;  and  very  grand  and  noble  he  was,  but 
I  don't  think  he  was  equal  to  Colonel  Newcome ; 
I  really  don't  think  so.  Do  you  think  so,  Mr. 
Honeymani  What  a  charming  discourse  that 
was  last  Sunday  !  I'  know  there  were  two  pair 
of  eyes  not  dry  in  the  church.  I  could  not  see 
the  other  people  just  for  crying  myself  O,  but 
r  wish  we  could  have  you  at  Musselburgh  !  I 
was  bred  a  Presbyterian  of  course  ;  but  in  much 
traveling  through  the  world  with  my  dear  hus- 
band, I  came  to  love  his  church.  At  home  vfe 
sit  under  Dr.  McCraw,  of  course  ;  but  he  is  so 
awfully  long!  Four  hours  eveij  Sunday  at 
least,  morning  and  afternoon  !  It  nearly  kills 
poor  Rosey.  Did  you  hear  her  voice  at  your 
church!  The  dear  girl  is  delighted  with  the 
chants.  Rosey,  were  you  not  de%hted  with  the 
chants!" 

If  she  is  delighted  with  the  chants,  Honeyman 
is  delighted  with  the  ohantress  and  her  mamma. 
He  dashes  the  fair  hair  from  his  brow  :  ■  he  ^its 
down  to  the  piano,  and  plays  one  or  two  of  them, 
warbling  a  fiiint  vocal  accompaniment,  and  look- 
ing as  if  he  would  be  lifted  off  the  scsew  music- 
stool,  and  flutter  up  to  the  ceiling. 

"  O,  it's  just  seraphic  !"  say?  the  widow.  "  It's 
just  the  breath  of  incense,  and  the  pealing  of  the 
organ  at  the  Cathedral  at  Montreal.  She  was  a 
wee  we^  child.  She  was  bom  on  the  voyage  out, 
and  christened  at  sea.     You  remember,  Goby.'* 

**  'Gad,  I  promised  and  vowed  to  teach  her  her 
catechism ;  but  'gad,  I  haven't,"  says  Captain 
Goby.  "  We  were  between  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec for  three  years  with  the  Hundredth,  the  Hun- 
dred and  Twentieth  Highlanders,  an^  the  Thirty- 


third  Dragoon  Guards  a  part  of  the  time ;  Fipl^ 
commanded  them,  and  a  very  jolly  time  we  nad. 
Much  better  than  the  West  Indies,  where  a  fel- 
low's liver  goes  to  ^he  deuce  with  hot  pickles  and 
sangarce.  Macken^e  was  a  dev'lish  wild  fellow," 
whispers  Captain  Goby  to  his  neighbor  (the  pres* 
ent  biographer  indeed),  *'and  Mrs.  Mack  was — 
was  as  pretty  a  little  woman  as  ever  you  set  eyes 
on."  (Captain  Goby  winks,  and  looks  peculiarly 
sly  as  he  makes  this  statement.)  "  Our  regiment 
wasn't  on  your  side  of  India,  Colonel." 

And  in  the  interchange  of  .such  delightful  ie» 
marks,  and  with  music  and  song  the  evening 
passes  away .  * '  Sincei  the  house  had  been  adorned 
by  the  fair  presence  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  her 
daughter,"  Honeyman  said,  always  gallant  in  he- 
havior  and  flowery  in  expression,  "  it  seemed  as 
if  spring  had  visited  it.  Its  hospitality  was  in- 
vested with  a  new  grace  ;  its  ever  welcome  little 
reuniona  were  doubly  charming.  But  why  did 
did  these  ladies  come,  if  they  were  to  go  away 
again  1  .  How — how  would  Mr.  Binnie  console 
hunnelf  (not  to  mention  others),  if  they  left  him 
in  sohtude  1" 

**  We  have  no  wish  to  leave  my  brother  James 
in  solitude,"  cries  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  frankly  laugh- 
ing. "  We  like  I^ondon  a  great  deal  better  than 
Musselburgh." 

«^  O,  that  we  do !"  ejaculates  the  blushing 
Rosey. 

*'  And  we  will  stay  as  long  as  ever  my  brother 
will  keep  us,"  continues  the  widow. 

''Uncle  James  is  so  kind  and  dear,"  says 
Rosey.  "  I  hope  he  won't  send  me  and  mamma 
away." 

*'  He  were  a  brute — a  savage,  if  he  did  !'*  cries 
Binnie,  with  glances  of  rapture  toward  the  two 
pretty  faces.  Every  body  liked  them.  Binnie  re- 
ceived their  caresses  very  good-humoredly.  The 
Colonel  liked  every  woman  under  the  sun.  Clive 
laughed,  and  joked,  and  waltzed,  alternately  with 
Rosey  and  her  mamma.  The  latter  was  the 
briskest  .partner  of  the  two.  The  unsuspicious 
widow,  poor  dear  innocent,  would  leave  h^r  girl 
at  the  painting-room,  and  go  shopping  herself; 
but  little  J.  J.  also  worked  there,  bemg  occupied 
witb  his  second  picture  :  and  he  was  abnost  the 
only  one  of  Clive's  friends  whom  the  widow  did 
not  like.  She  pronounced  the  quiet  little  painter 
a  pert  little  obtrusive,  under-bred  cr^ure. 

In  a  word,  Mrs.  ^^ackenzie  was,  as  the  phrase 
is,  *'  setting  her  cap "  so  openly  at  CUve,  that 
none  of  us  could  avoid  seeing  her  play :  and 
Clive  langhed  at  her  simple  manoeuvres  as  merrily 
as  the  rest.  She  was  a  merry  little  woman.  We 
gave  her  and  her  pretty  daughter  a  luncheon  in 
Lamb  Court,  Temple ;  in  Sibwright's  chambers — 
luncheon  from  Dick's  Coffee  House — ices  and 
dessert  from  Partington's  in  the  Strand.  Miss 
Rosey,  Mr.  Sibwright,  our  neighbor  in  Lamb 
Court,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Honeyman  sang  very 
delightfully  after  lunch ;  there  was  quite  a  crowd 
of  porters,  laundresses,  and  boys  to  listen  in  the 
Court.  Mr.  Paley  was  disgusted  with  the  noise 
we  made — in  fact,  the  party  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful.   We  all  liked  the  widow,  and  if  she  did 
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set  her  pretty  ribbona  at  Clive,  irhy  should  not 
ihel  We  all  liked  the  preUj,  fresh,  modest 
Kosey.  Why,  even  the  grave  old  benchers  ih  the 
Temple  church,  when  the  ladies  visited  it  on  Sun- 
day, winked  their  revered  eyes  vnth  pleasure,  as 
they  looked  at  those  two  uncommonly  smart, 
pretty,  well-dressed,  feshionable  women.  Ladies, 
go  to  the  Temple  church.  You  will  see  more 
young  men,  and  receive  more  respectful  attention 
there  than  in  any  place,  except  perhaps  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge^  Go  to  the  Temple  chuvch — not,  of 
course,  for  the  admiration  which  you  will  excite 
and  which  you  can  not  help ;  but  because  the  ser- 
mon is  excellent,  the  choral  services  beautifully 
performed,  and  the  church  to  interesting  as  a  mon- 
ument of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  as  it  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  those  dear  Knights  Templars ! 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  could  hp  grave  or  gay,  accord- 
ing to  her  company :  nor  could  any  woman  be 
of  more  edifying  hehavior  when  an  occasional 
Scottish  friend,  bringing  a  letter  from  darling 
Josey,  or  a  recommendatory  letter  from  Josey's 
grandmother,  paid  a  visit  in  Fitzroy  Square. 
Little  Miss  Cann  used  to  laugh  and  wink  know- 
ingly, saying,  *'You  will  never  get  back  your 
bedroom,  Mr.  Clive.  You  m^y  be  sure  that 
Miss  Josey  will  come  in  a  fbw  months ;  and  per- 
haps old  Mrs.  Binnie,  only  no  doubt  she  and  her 
daughter  do  not  agree.  But  the  widow  has 
taken  possession  of  Uncle  James ;  and  she  will 
carry  off  somebody  else  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
Should  you  like  a  stepmother,  Mr.  'Clive,  or 
should  you  prefer  a  wifel" 

Whether  the  faif  lady  tried  her  wiles  upon 
Colonel  Newcome  the  present  vmter  has  no  cer- 
tain means  of  ascertaining :  but  I  think  another 
imag9  occupied  his  heart ;  and  this  Circe  tempted 
him  ho  more  than  a  score  of  other  enchantresses 
who  had  tried  their  spells  upon  him.  If  she 
tried  she  failed.  She  was  a  very  shrewd  woman, 
quite  frank  in  her  talk  when,  such  frankness 
suited  her.  She  said  to  me,  **  Colonel  Newcome 
has  had  some  great  passion,  once  upon  a  time, 
I  am  sure  of  that,  and  has  no  more  heart  to 
give  away.  The  woman  who  had  his  must  have 
been  a  very  lucky  woman :  though  I  dare  9ay  she 
did  not  value  what  she  had ;  or  did  not  live  to 
•njoy  it— or — or  something  or  other.  You  see 
tragedies  in  some  people's  &ces.  I  recollect 
when  we  were  in  Coventry  Island — ^there  was  a 
chaplain  there — a  very  good  man — a  Mr.  Bell, 
and  married  to  a  pretty  little  woman  who  died. 
The  first  day  I  saw  him  I  said, '  I  know  that  man 
has  had  a  great  grief  in  Kfis.  I  am  sure  that  he 
left  his  heart  in  England.'  You  gentlemen  who 
write  books,  Mr.  Pendennis,  and  stop  at  the  third 
volume,  know  very  well  that  the  real  story  often 
begins  afterward.  My  third  volume  ended  when 
I  was  sixteen,  and  was-  married  to  my  poor  hus- 
band. Do  you  think  all  our  adventures  ended 
then,  and  that  we  lived  happy  ever  after?  I 
live  for  my  darling  girls  now.  All  I  want  is  to 
see  them  comfortable  in  life.  Nothing  can  be 
more  generous  than  my  dear  brother  James  has 
been.  I  am  only  his  half-sister,  you  know,  and 
was  an  infant  in  arms  when  he  went  away.    He 


had  differences  with  Captain  Mackenzie,  who 
was  headstrong  and  imprudent,  and  I  own  my 
poor  dear  husband  was  in  the  wrong.  James 
could  not  live  with  my  poor  mother.  Neither 
could  by  possibility  suit  the  other.  I  have  often, 
I  own,  bnged  to  come  and  keep  house  for  him. 
iiis  home,  the  society  he  sees,  of  men  of  talents 
likeMr.  Warrington  and — and — I  won't  mention 
names,  or  pay  compliments  to  a  man  who  knows 
human  nature  so  well  as  the  author  of  *  Walter 
Lorraine:'  this  house  is  pleasanter  a  thousa|d 
times  than  Musselburgh — pleasanter  for  me  and 
my  dearest  Rosey,  whose  delicate  nature  shrunk 
and  withered  up  in  poor  mamma's  society.  She 
was  never  happy  except  in  my  room,  the  dear 
child !  She's  all  gentleness  and  affection.  She 
doesnt  seem  to  show  it ;  but  she  has  the  most 
wonderful  appreciation  of  wit,  of  genius,  and 
talent  of  all  kinds.  She  always  hides  her  feel- 
ings, except  from  her  fond  old  mother.  I  went 
up  into  our  room  yesterday,  and  found  her  in 
tears.  I  can't  bear  to  see  her  eyes  red  or  to 
think  of  her  suffering.  I  asked  her  what  ailed 
her,  and  kissed  her.  She  is  a  tender  plant,  Mr. 
Pendennis!  Heaven  knows  vrith  what  care  I 
have  nurtured  her !  She  looked  up  smiling  on 
my  shoulder.  She  looked  so  pretty !  *  O,  mam- 
ma,' the  darling  child  said,  *  I  couldn't  help  it 
I  have  been  crying  over  *'  Walter  Lorraine !" ' 
(Enter  Rosey.)  ^  Rosey,  darling !  I  have  \ieea 
telling  Mr.  Pendennis  what  a  naughty,  naughty 
child  you  were  yesterday,  and  how  you  reaid  a 
book  which  I  told  you  you  shouldn't  read ;  for  it 
is  a  very  vncked  book ;  and  though  it  contains 
some  sad,  sad  truths,  it  is  a  great  deal  too  misan- 
thropic (is  that  the  right  word  1  I'm  a  poor  sol- 
dier's wife,  and  no  scholar,  you  know),  and  a 
great  de&l  too  hitter;  cuid  though  the  Reviews 
praise  it,  and  the  clever  people — we  are  poor  sim- 
ple country  people— tr^  won't  praise  it.  Sing, 
dearest,  that  Uttle  song"  (profuse  kisses  to  Rosey) 
— '*that  pretty  thing  that  Mr.  Pendennis  likes." 

**  I  am  sure  that  I  vrill  sing  any  thing  that  Blr. 
Pendennis  likes,"  says  Rosey,  with  her  candid 
bright  eyes ;  and  she  goes  to  the  piano  and  wa> 
bles  Batti,  Batti,  with  her  sweet  fresh  artless 
voice. 

More  caresses  follow.  Mamma  is  in  a  rapture. 
How  pretty  they  look — the  mother  and  daughter 
— two  lilies  twining  together.  The  necessity  of 
an  entertainment  at  the  Temple — lunch  from 
Dick's  (as  before  mentioned),  dessert  from  Par- 
tington's, Sibwright's  spoons,  his  Ix^  to  aid  ouis 
-^nay.  Sib  himself^  and  his  rooms,  which  are  so 
much  more  elegant  than  ours,  and  where  there  is 
a  piano  and  guitar :  all  these  thoughts  pass  in 
rapid  and  brilUant  combination  in  the  pleasant 
Mr.  Pendennis's  mind.  How  delighted  the  la- 
dies are  with  the  proposal!  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
claps  her  pretty  hands,  and  kisses  Rosey  again. 
If  osculation  is  a  mark  of  love,  surely  Mrs.  Mack 
is  the  best  of  mothers.  I  may  s&y,  without  false 
modesty,  that  our  little  entertainment  was  most 
successful.  The  Champagne  was  iced  to  a  nice- 
ty. The  ladies  did  not  perceive  that  our  laun- 
dress, Mrs.  Flana^m,  was  intoxicated  very  early 
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in  the,  a^moon.  Percy  Sibwiight  sang  admira- 
bly, and  with  the  greatest  spirit,  ditties  in  many 
Unguages.  I  am  sure  Miss  Rosey  thought  him 
(as  indeed  he  is)  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
young  fellows  about  town.  To  her  mother's  ex- 
cellent accompaniment  Rosey  sang  her  faTorite 
songs  (by  the  way,  her  stock  was  very  small — 
five,  I  think,  was  the  number).  Then  the  table 
was  moved  into  a  comer,  where  the  quivering 
moulds  of  jelly  seemed  to  keep  time  to  the  music ; 
and  while  Percy  played,  two  couple  of  waltzers 
actually  whiried  round  the  little  room.  No  won- 
der that  the  court  below  was  thronged  with  ad- 
mirers, that  Paley,  the  reading  man,  was  in  a 
rage,  and  Mrs.  FUmagan  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment. Ah!  pleasant  days,  happy  old  dingy 
chambers  illuminated  by  youthful  sunshine !  mer- 
ry songs  and  kind  faces — ^it  i»  pleasant  to  recall 
you.  Some  of  those  bright  eyes  shine  no  more : 
some  of  those  smiling  lips  do  not  speak.  Some 
are  not  less  kind,  but  sadder  than  in  those  days ; 
of  which  the  memories  revisit  us  for  a  moment, 
and  sink  back  into  the  gray  past;  The  dear  old 
Colonel  beat  time  with,  great  delight  to  the  songs ; 
the  widow  lit  his  cigar  with  her  own  fair  fingers. 
That  was  the  only  smoke  permitted  during  the 
entertainment — George  WarrJM[ton  himself  not 
being  allowed  to  use  his  cutty^pe — though  the 
gay  Uttle  widow  said  that  she  had  been  used  to 
smoking  in  the  West  Indies,  and  I  dare  say  spoke 
the  truth.  Our  entertainment  lasted  actually  un- 
til after  dark :  and  a  particulariy  neat  cab  being 
caUed  firom  St.  Clement's  by  Mr.  Binnie's  boy, 
you  may  be  sure  we  all  conducted  the  ladies  to 
their  vehicle :  and  many  a  fellow  returning  from 
his  lonely  club  that  evening  into  chambers  must 
have  envied, us  the  pleasure  of  having  received 
two  such  beauties. 

The  clerical  bachelor  was  not  to  be  outdone  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bar ;  and  the  entertainment 
at  the  Temple  was  followed  by  one  at  Honey- 
man's  lodgings,  which,  I  must  own,  greatly  ex- 
ceeded ours  in  splendor,  for  Honeyman  had  his 
Luncheon  fi^om  Gunter's ;  and  if  he  had  been  Miss 
Rosey's  n^other,  giving  a  break&st  to  the  dear 
girl  on  her  marriage,  the  affair  could  not  have 
been  more  elegant  and  handsome.  We  had  but 
two  bouquets  at  our  entertainment;  at  Hon^- 
man's  there  were  four  upon  the  break^Mt-tabJe, 
besides  a  great  pine-apple,  which  must  have  cost 
the  rogue  three  or  four  guineas,  and  which  Percy 
Sibwright  delicately  cut  up.  Rosey  thought  the 
pine-apple  delicious.  **  llie  dear  thing  does  not 
remember  the  pine-apples  in  the  West  Indies !" 
cries  Mrs.  Mackenzie;  and  she  gave, us  many 
exciting  narratives  of  entertainments  at  which 
she  had  been  present  at  various  colonial  govern^ 
ors'  tables.  After  luncheon,  our  host  hoped  we 
should  have  a  little  music.  Dancing,  of  course, 
could  not  be  allowed.  ^*  That,"  said  Honeyman, 
with  his  "soft-bleating  sigh,"  *'were  scarcely 
clerical.  You  know,  besides,  you  are  in  a  her- 
tnitage;  and  (with  a  glance  round  the  table) 
must  put  up  with  Cenobtte's  fare."  The  &re 
was,  as  I  have  said,  excellent.  The  wine  was 
bad,  as  George,  and  I,  and  Sib  agreed ;  and  in 


so  fu  we  flattered  ourselves  that  our  feast  alto- 
gether excelled  the  parson's.  The  Champagne 
especially  was  such  stuff,  that  Warrington  re- 
marked on  it  to  his  neighbor,  a  dark  ffentleman, 
with  a  tuft  to  his  chin,  and  splendid  rings  and 
chains. 

The  dark  gentleman's  wife  and  daughter  were 
the  other  two  ladies  invited  by  our  host.  The 
elder  was  splendidly  dressed.  Poor  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie's simple  gimcracks,  though  she  displayed 
them  to  the  most  advantage,  and  could  make  an 
ormolu  bracelet  go  as  far  as  another  woman's 
emerald  clasps,  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
other  lady's  gorgeous  jewelry.  Her  fingers 
glittered  with  rings  innumerable.  The  head  of 
her  smelling-bottle  was  as  big  as  her  husband's 
gold  snuff-box,  and  of  the  same  splendid  mate- 
rial. Our  ladies,  it  must  be  confessed,  came  in 
a  modest  c|b  from  Fitzroy  Square ;  these  arrived 
in  a  splendid  little  open  carriage  with  white  po- 
nies, and  huness  all  over  brass,  which  the  lady 
of  the  rings  drove  with  a  whip  that  was  a 
parasol.  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  standing  at  Honey- 
man's  vrindow,  with  her  arm  roond  Rosey's 
waist,  viewed  this  arrival  perhaps  with  envy. 
**  My  dear  Mr.  Honeyman,  whose  are  those  beau- 
tiful horses!"  cries  Rosey,  with  enthusiasm. 

The  divine  says  with  a  faint  blush — "  It  is — 
ah — it  is  Mrs.  Sherrick  and  Miss  Sherriek,  who 
have  done  me  the  favor  to  come  to  luncheon." 

"Wine  merchant.  Ohl"  thmks  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie, who  has  seen  Sherrick's  brass-plate  on 
the  cellar-door  of  Lady  Whittlesea'%chapel ;  and 
hence,  perhaps,  she  was  a  trifle  more  magnilo- 
quent than  usud,  and  entertained  us  with  stories 
of  colonial  governors  and  their  ladies,  mentionii^ 
no  persons  but  those  who  **  had  handles  to  thm 
names,"  as  the  phrase  is. 

Although  Sherrick  had  actuaUy  supplied  the 
Champagne  which  Warrington  abused  to  him  in 
confidence!  the  wine-meidiant  was  not  wound- 
ed;  on  the  contrary,  he  roared  with  laughter  at 
the  remark,  and  some  of  us  smiled  who  under- 
stood the  humor  of  the  joke.  As  for  George 
Warrington,  he  scarce  knew  more  dbout  the  town 
than  the  ladies  opposite  to  him,  who,  yet  moie 
innocent  than  George,  thought  the  Champagne 
very  good.  Mrs.  Sherrick  was  silent  during  the 
meal,  looking  constantly  up  at  her  husband,  as 
if  alarmed  and  always  in  the  habit  of  appealing 
to  that  gentleman,  who  gave  her,  as  I  thought, 
knowing  glances  and  savage  winks,  which  made 
me  augur  that  he  buUied  her  at  home.  Miss 
Sherridt  Was  exceedingly  handsome:  she  kept 
the  fringed  curtams  of  her  eyes  constantly  down ; 
but  when  she  lifted  them  up  toward  Clive,  who 
was  very  attentive  to  her  (Uie  rogue  never  sees 
a  handsome  woman,  but  to  this  day  he  continues 
the  same  practice) — when  she  looked  up  and 
smiled,  she  was  indeed  a  beautiful  young  crea- 
ture to  behold — ^with  her  pale  forehead,  her  thick 
arched  eyebrows,  her  rounded  cheeks,  and  her 
full  lips  slightly  shaded — how  shall  I  mention 
the  word? — slightly  penciled,  after  the  manner 
of  the  lips  of  the  French  governess.  Mademoiselle 
Lenoir. 
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Percy  Sibwrig^t  engaged  Miss  Mackenzie  with 
<  his  usaal  grace  and  affability.  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
<yd  her  very  utmost  to  be  gracious ;  but  it  was 
evident  the  party  was  not  altogether  to  her  liking. 
Poor  Percy,  about  whose  means  and  expectations 
•he  had  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world 
asked  information  from  me,  was  not  perhaps  a 
▼eiy  eligible  'bdmirer  for  darling  Rosey.  She 
knew  not  that  Percy  can  no  more  help  galtantiy 
than  the  sun  can  help  shining.  As  soon  as 
Rosey  had  done  eating  up  her  pine-apple,  art- 
lessly confessing  (to  Percy  Sibwright^s  inquiries) 
that  she  preferred  it  to  the  rasps  and  hinnyblobs 
in  her  grandmamma*s  garden,  **NoWf  dearest 
Rosey/*  cries  Mrs.  Mack,  "  n<5w,  a  little  song. 
You  promised  Mr.  Pendennis  a  little  song." 
Hane3rman  whisks  open  the  piano  in  a  moment. 
The  widow  takes  off  her  cleaned  gloves  (Mrs. 
Sherrick's  were  new,  and  of  the  best  Paris  make), 
and  little  Rosey  sings.  No.  1  followed  by  No.  2, 
with  very  great  applause.  Mother  and  daughter 
entwine  as  they  quit  the  piano.  "Brava!  bra- 
ve!" says  Percy  Sibwright.  Does  Mr.  Clive 
Newcome  say  nothing  1  His  back  is  turned  to 
the  piano,  and  he  is  looking  with  all  his  might 
into  the  eyes  of  Miss  Sherrick. 

Percy  sings  a  Spanish  seguidella,  or  a  Gorman 
lied,  or  a  French  romance,  or  a  Neapolitan  can- 
zonet, which,  I  am  bound  to  say,  excites  very 
little  attention.     Mrs.  Ridley  is  sending  in  coffee 


at  this  juncture,  of  which  Mrs.  Sherrick  partakes, 
with  lots  of  sugar,  as  she  has  partaken  of  num- 
berless things  before.  Chickens,  plover*s  eggs, 
prawns,  aspics,  jellies,  creams,  grapes,  and  what 
not.  Mr.  Honcyman  advances,  and  with  deep 
respect  asks  if  Mrs.  Sherrick  and  Miss  Sherrick 
will  not  be  persuaded  to  sing.  She  rises  and 
bows,  and  again  takes  off  the  French  gloves,  and 
shows  the  large  white  hands  glittering  with  rings, 
and,  summoning  Emily  her  daughter,  they  go  to 
the  piano. 

"Can  she  singt**  whispers  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
"  can  she  sing  after  eating  so  much  V*  Can  she 
sing,  indeed  !  O,  you  poor  ignorant  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie !  Why,  when  you  were  in  the  West  In- 
dies, if  you  ever  read  the  English  newspapers, 
you  must  have  read  of  the  fame  of  Miss  Folthorpe. 
Mrs.  Sherrick  is  no  other  than  the  famous  artist, 
who,  after  three  years  of  brilliant  triumphs  at  the 
Scale,  the  Pergola,  the  San  Carlo,  the  opera  in 
England,  forsook  her  profession,  rejected  a  hund- 
red suitors,  and  married  Sherrick,  who  was  Mr. 
Cox's  lawyer,  who  failed,  as  every  body  knows, 
as  manager  of  "Drury  Lane.  Sherrick,  like  a  man 
of  spirit,  would  not  allow  his  wife  tp  sing  in  pub- 
lic after  his  marriage ;  but  in  private  society,  of 
course,  she  is  welcome  to  perform :  and  now, 
with  her  daughter,  who  possesses  a  noble  con- 
tralto voice,  she  takes  her  place  royally  at  the  pi- 
ano, and  the  two  sing  so  magnifici^tly  that  eveiy 
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body  in  the  xoom,  with  one  single  exception,  is 
channed  and  delighted ;  and  that  little  Miss  Gann 
herself  creepa  up  the  stairs  and  stands  with  Mrs. 
Ridley  at  the  door  to  Usten  to  the  music. 

Miss  Sherrick  looks  doubly  handsome  as  she 
singa.  Clive  Newcome  is  in  a  n^>ture ;  so  is  good- 
nature Miss  Rosey,  whose  little  heart  beats  with 
pleasure,  and  who  says  quite  unaffectedly  to  Miss 
Sherrick,  with  delight  and  gratitude  beaming  from 
het  blue  eyes,  "  Why  did  you  a^k  me  to  sing, 
when  you  sing  so  wonderfully,  so  beautifully 
yourself?  Do  not  leave  the  piano,  please ;  dosing 
again."  And  she  puts  out  a  kind  little  hand  to- 
ward the  superior  aitist,  and,  blushmg,  leads  her 
back  to  thf  instrument.  "  Pm  sure  me  and  Emily 
will  mng  for  you  a*  much  as  you  like,  dear,"  says 
Mm.  Sherrick,  nodding  to  Rosey  good-naturedly. 
Mn.  Mackenzie,  who  has  been  biting  her  lipe  and 
druBuning  the  time  on  a  side-table,  forgets  at  last 
the  pain  of  being  vanquished,  in  admiration  of  the 
conquerors.  "It  was  cruel  of  you  not  to  tell  us, 
Mr.  Honeyman,"  she  says,  **  of  the — of  the  treat 
you  had  in  ^tore  for  us.  I  had  no  idea  w6  were 
goiiig  to  meet  professional  people ;  Mrs.  Sherrick*s 
singing  is  indeed  beautiful." 

"  If  you  come  up  to  our  place  in  the  R^gent^s 
Park,  Mr.  Newoome,"  Mr.  Sherrick  says,  «<Mrs. 
S.  and  Emily  will  give  you  as  many  songs  as  you 
like.  How  do,  you  like  the  house  in  Fitzioy 
Square  ?  Any  thing  wanting. doing  there  1  I'm 
a  good  landlord  to  9i  good  tenant.  Don't  care 
what  I  spend  on  my  houses.  Lose  by  'em  some- 
times. NaoM  a  day  when  you'll  come  to  us ;  and 
I'll  ask  some  good  fellows  to  meet  you.  Your 
&ther  and  Mr.  Binnie  came  once.  That  was 
when  you  were  a  young  chap.  They  didn't  have 
a  bad  evening,  I  believe.  You  just  come  and  try 
us — I  can  give  you  as  good  a  glass  of  wine  as 
most,  I  think,"  and  he  smiles,  perhaps  thinking 
of  the  champagne  which  Mr.  Warrington,  had 
slighted.  '*  I've  ad  the  close  carriage  ibr  my  wife 
this  evening,"  he  continues,  looking  out  of  win- 
dow at  a  very  handsome  brougham  which  has  just 
drawn  up  there.  "  That  Uttle  pair  of  horses  steps 
prettily  together,  don't  theyl  Fond  of  horses  1 
I  know  you  are.  See  jrou  in  the  park ;  and  going 
by  our  house  sometimes.  The  Colonel  sits  a 
horse  uncommonly  well :  so  do  you,  Mr.  New- 
come.  I've  often  said,  '  Why  don*t  they  get  off 
dieir  horses  and  say,  Sherrick,  we're  come  for 
a  Int  of  lunch  and  a  glass  of  shenry  V  Name  a 
day.  Sir. .  Mr.  P.,  wiU  you  be  in  ilV* 

Glive  Newcome  named  a  day,  and  told  hb  father 
of  the  circumstance  in  the  evening.  The  Colonel 
looked  grave.  "  There  was  something  which  I 
did  not  quite  like  about  Mr.  Sherrick,"  said  that 
acute  observer  of  human  nature.  **  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  man  is  not  quite  a  g«atleman.  I 
don't  care  what  a  man's  trade  is,  Clive.  Indeed, 
who  Are  we,  to  give  ourselves  airs  upon  that  sub- 
ject t  But  whoA  I  am  gone,  my  boy,  and  there 
is  nobody  neat  you  who  knows  the  world  as  I  do, 
you  may  fall  into  designing  hands,  and  rogues 
may  lead  you  into  mischief:  keep  a  sharp  look 
out,  Clive.  Mr.  Pendeuiis,  here,  knows  that 
time  are  designiog  follows  abroad''  (and  the  dear 


old  gentleman  gives  a  very  knowing  nod  as  he 
speaks).  "  When  I  am  gone,  keep  the  lad  from 
harm's  way,  Pendennis.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Sherrick 
has  been  a  very  good  and  obliging  landlord ;  and 
a  man  who  sells  wine  may  certainly  give  a  fiiend 
a  bottle.  I  am  glad  you  had  a  pleasant  evenings 
boys.  Ladies !  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant 
afternoon.  Miss  Rosey,  you  are  come  back  to 
make  tea  for  the  old  gentlemen  \  James  begins 
to  get  about  briskly  now.  He  walked  to  Hanover 
Square,  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  without  hurting  hia  ankle 
in  the  least." 

"  I'm  almost  sorxy  that  he  is  getting  well,"  says 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  sincerely.  *'  He  won't  want  us 
when  he  is  quite  cured." 

**  Indeed,  my  dear  creature !"  cries  the  Colonel, 
taking  her  j^etty  hand  and  kissing  it.  "  He  wiU 
want  you,  and  he  shall  want  you.  James  no  mose 
knows  the  world  than  Miss  Rosey  here ;  and  if  I 
had  not  been  with  him,  would  have  been  perfectly 
unable  to  take  care  of  himself.  When  I  am  gone 
to  India,  somebody  must^  stay  with  him ;  and — 
and  my  boy  mu«t  have  a  home  to  go  to,"  says  the 
kind  soldier,  his  voice  dropping.  **•  I  had  been  in 
hopes  that  his  own  relatives  would  have  received 
him  more ;  but  never  mind  about  that,"  he  cried 
more  cheerftilly.  **  Why,  I  may  not  be  absent  a 
year !  perhaps  need  not  go  at  a,U — I  am  seocmd 
for  promotion.  A  couple  of  our  old  generals  may 
drop  any  day ;'  and  when  I  get  my  regiment  I 
come  back  to  stay,  to  live  at  home.  Meantime, 
whild  I  am  gone,  my  dear  lady,  you  will  take  cane 
of  James ;  and  you  will  be  kind  to  my  boy !" 

<*  That  I  will !"  said  the  widow,  radiant  vrith 
pleasure,  and  she  took  one  of  Clive's  hands  and 
pressed  it  for  an  instant ;  and  from  Chve's  fother's 
kind  foce  there  beamed  out  that  benediction,  which 
always  made  his  countenance  appear  to  me  among 
the  most  beaotlftil  of  human  foces. 


SHARPENING  THE  SCYTHE. 

IN  the  heart  of  a  high  table-land  that  overlooks 
many  square  leagues  of  the  neh  scenery  of 
DevOtnshire,  the  best  scythe-stoife  is  found.  The 
whole  foce  of  the  enormous  <:liff  in  which  it  is 
contained  is  honeycombed  vidth  minute  quarries ; 
half-way  down  there  is  a  wagon  road,  entirely 
formed  of  the  sand  cast  out  from  them.  To  walk 
along  that  vast  spft  terrace  on  a  July  everting  m 
to  enjoy  one  of  the  most  delightfal  scenes  in 
England.  Forests  of  fir  rise  overhead  like  cloud 
on  cloud ;  through  openings  of  these  there  peeps 
the  purple  moorland  stretching  for  southward  to 
the  Roman  Camp,  and  barrows  from  which 
spears  and  skulls  are  dug  continually.  What- 
ever may  be  underground,  it  is  all  soft  and  bright 
above,  with  heath  and  wild  flowers,  about  which 
a  breeze  will  linger  in  the  hottest  noon.  Down 
to  the  sand  road  the  breeze  does  not  come ;  there 
we  may  walk  in  cahn,  and  only  see  that  it  is 
quivering  among  the  topmost  trees.  From  the 
camp  the  Atlantic  ^an  be  seen,  but  from  the  sand 
road  the  view  U  more  limited,  though  many  a 
bay  and  headland  for  beneath  show^where  the 
oceah  of  a  past  age  rolled.  Fossils  and  shells 
aie  ahnost  as.  plentiful  within  Ui^  cliff  as  the 
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8cythe-6tone  itself,  and  wondrous  bones  of  ex- 
tinct knimals  are  often  brought  to  light. 

All  day  long,  summer  and  winter,  in  the  som- 
bre fir-groves  may  be  heard  the  stro^Le  of  the 
spade  and  the  click  of  the  hanmier ;  a  hundred 
men  are  at  wt»rk  like  bees  upon  the  clifif,  each  in 
his  own  cell  of  the  gr^at  honeycomb,  his  private 
passage.  The  right  to  dig  in  his  own  burrow 
each  of  these  men  has  purchased  for  a  trifling 
sum,  and  he  toils  in  it  daily.  Though  it  is  a 
narrow  Space,  in  which  he  is  i^ot  able  to  stand 
upright,  and  can  scarcely  turn'— though  the  air 
in  it  that  he  breathes  is  damp  and  deadly — though 
the  color  in  his  cheek  is  conmionly  the  hectic  of 
consumption,  and  he  has  a  cough  that  never 
leaves  him  night  or  day — though  he  will  himself 
rema^  that  he  does  not  know  among  his  neigh- 
bors one  old  man^-^nd  though,  all  marrying 
early,  few  ever  see  a  father  with  his  grown-up 
son,  yet,  for  all  this,  the  sc3rthe-stone  cutter 
wollcs  in  his  accustomed  way,  and  lives  his  short 
life  merrily,  that  is  to  say,  he  drinks  down  any 
sense  or  care  that  he  might  have.  These  poor 
men  are  almost  without  exception  sickly  drunk- 
ards. The  women  of  this  community  are  not 
much  healthier.  It  is  their  task  to  cut  and  shape 
the  rough-hewn  stone  into  those  pieces  where- 
with **  the  mower  whets  his  scythe,"  The  thin 
particles  of  dust  that  escape  during  this  process 
are  very  pernicious  to  the  lungs  ;  but,  as  usual, 
it  is  found  impossible  to  help  the  ignorant  sufferers 
'by  any  thing  in  the  form  of  an  idea  from  without ; 
a  number  of  masks  and  respirators  have  been  more 
than  once  provided  for  them  by  the  charity  of  the 
neighboring  gentry,  but  scarcely  one  woman  has 
given  them  her  countenance. 

The  short  life  of  the  scythe-stone  cutter  is  also 
always  liable  to  be  abruptly  ended.  Safety  re- 
quires that  fir-poles  from  the  neighboring  wood 
should  be  drivto  in  one  by  one  on  either  side  of 
him,  and  a  third  flat  stake  be  laid  across  to  make 
the  walls  and  roof  safb,  as  the  digger  pushes  his 
long  burrow  forward.  Cheap  as  these  fir-poles 
are,  they  are  too  often  dispensed  with.  There  is 
scajKsely  one  of  the  hundred  mined  entrances  of 
disused  caverns  here  to  be  seen,  through  which 
some  crushed  or  suffocated  workman  has  not 
been  brought  out  dead.  The  case  is  conunon. 
A  man  can  not  pay  the  trifle  that  is  necessary 
to  buy  fir-poles  for  the  support  of  his  cell  walls  ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  sooner  or  later,  it  must 
almost  inevitably  happen  that  one  stroke  of  the 
pickax  shall  produce  a  fall  of  sand  behind  him, 
and  i^  an  impassable  barrier  between  him  and 
the  worid  without.  It  will  then  be  to  little  pur- 
pose that  another  may  be^  working  near  him, 
prompt  to  give  the  alarm  and  get  assistance; 
tons  upon  tons  of  heavy  sand  divide  the  victim 
from  the  rescuers,  and  they  must  prop  and  roof 
their  way  at  every  step,  lest  they  too  peririi. 
Such  accidents  are  therefore  mostly  &tal ;  if  the 
man  was  not  at  once  crushed  by  a  &U  of  sand 
upon  hbn,  he  has  been  cut  oft  from  the  outer  air, 
and  suffocated  in  his  narrow  worm-hole.  White- 
knights  is  a  small  village  at  the  foot  of  this  cliff, 
inhabited  almost  entirely  by  persons  following 


this  scythe-stone  trade.  The  few  agricultnnl 
laborers  there  to  be  met  with  m^  be  distinguished 
at  a  glance  from  their  brethren  of  the  pits ;  the 
bronzed  cheeks  from  the  hectib,  the  muscular 
frames  from  the  bodies  which  disease  has  .weak- 
ened, and  which  dissipation  helps  to  a  more  pwift 
decay.  The  cottages  are  not  ill-built,  and  gen- 
erally stand  detached  in  a  small  garden;  Uieir 
little  porches  may  be  seen  of  an  evening  thronged 
with  dirty  pretty  children,  helping  father  out^de 
his  cavern  by  carrymg  the  stone  away  in  little 
baskets,  as  he  brings  it  out  to  them. 

Beside  the  Luta  rivulet,  which  has  pleasanter 
noolLS,  more  flowery  banks,  and  falls  more  musical 
than  any  stream  m  Devcm ;  beside  this  brook, 
and  parted  by  a  little  wood  of  beeches  and  vrild 
laurel  from  the  village,  is  a  very  pearl  of  cottages. 
Honeysuckle,  red-rose,  and  sweet-briar  hold  it 
entangled  in  a  fragrant  net-work ;  they  fall  over 
the  little  windows,  making  twilight  at  midnoon, 
yet  nobody  has  ever  thought  of  cutting  them 
away  or  tying  up  a  single  tendril.  Grand&ther 
Markham  and  his  daughter  Alice,  with  John 
Drewit,  her  husband  and  master  of  the  house* 
used  to  live  there,  and  they  had  three  Uttle  chil> 
dren,  Jane,  Henry,  and  Joe. 

A  little  room  over  the  porch  was  espedally 
neat.  It  was  the  best  room  in  the  cottage,  and 
therein  was  lodged  old  Markham,  who  had,  so 
&r  as  the  means  of  his  children  went,  the  best 
of  board  as  well.  He  was  not  ^,  very  old  man, 
but  looked  ten  years  older  than  he  was,  and  his 
hand  shook  through  an  infirmity  more  grievouv 
than  age.  He  was  a  gin-drinker.  John  Drewit 
had  to  woriL  very  hard  to  keep  not  only  his  ovm 
household  in  food  and  clothing,  but  also  his  poor 
okl  &ther-in-law  in  drink. 

John  was  a  hale  young  man  when  first  I  knew 
him,- but  he  soon  began  to  alter.  As  soon  as  it 
was  light  he  was  away  to  the  sand-cliff  by  a 
pleasant  winding  path  through  the  beechwood 
and  up  the  steps  which  his  own  spade  had  cut. 
One  or  two  of  them  he  had  made  broader  than 
the  rest,  at  intervals,  where  one  might  willingly 
sit  down  to  survey  the  glory  spread  beneath ;  the 
low,  white,  straw-thatched  farms  gleaming  like 
light  among  the  pasture-lands,  the  Uttle  towns 
each  with  its  shining  river,  and  the  great  old  ci^ 
in  the  hazy  distance ;  the  high  beacon  hills,  the 
woods,  and  far  as  eye  could  see,  ihe  mist  that 
hung  over  the  immense  Atlantic  This  resting 
on  the  upward  path,  at  first  a  pleasure^  became 
soon  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  that,  too,  long 
before  the  cough  had  settled  down  upon  him; 
few  men  in  Whiteknights  have  theb  lungs  so 
whole  that  they  can  climb  up  to  their  pits  without 
a  halt  or  two. 

The  old  man  helped  his  son-in-law  sometimes ; 
he  was  a  good  sort  of  M  man  by  nature,  and 
not  a  bit  more  selfish  than  a  drunkard  always 
must  be.  He  ground  the  rough  stones  into  sh^ 
at  home,  minded  the  children  in  his  daughter's 
absence,  and  even  used  the  pick  himself  when  he 
was  sober.  John,  too,  was  for  his  wife's  sake 
tolerant  of  the  old  man's  infirmity,  though  half 
his  little  earnings  went  to  gratifyilie  old  map's 
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appetite.  At  last  Decesnty  compelled  him  to  be, 
M  he  thought,  undutifiil.  Print  aAer  priot  van- 
iflhed  from  the  cottage  walla,  erery  little  orna- 
ment) not  actually  neceesaiy  furniture,  was  sold : 
absolute  want  threatened  the  household,  when 
John  at  last  stated  firmly*  though  tenderly,  that 
giand&ther  must  give  up  the  gin-bottle  or  find 
some  other  dwelling.  Alice  was  overcome  with 
tears,  but  when  appealed  to  by  the  old  ;nan, 
pointed  to  her  dear  husband,  and  bowed  her  head 
to  his  wise  words. 

For  two  months  after  this  time,  there  were  no 
more  drunken  words  nor  angry  tongues  to  be 
heard  within  John*s  pleakant  cottage.  Nothing 
was  said  by  daughter  or  by  son-in-law  of  the  long 
score  at  the  public-house  that  was  being  paid  off 
by  instalments;  the  daughter  looked  no  longer 
at  her  father  with  reproachful  eyes,  and  the 
children  never  again  had  to  be  taken  to  bed 
before  their  time— hurried  away  from  the  sight 
of  their  grandfatber*s  shame.  At  last,  however, 
4m  one  Sunday  evening  in  July,  the  ruling  passion 
had  again  the  mastery ;  Markham  came  home  in 
a  worse  state  than  ever ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
usual  debasement,  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
possessed  also  by  some  maudlin  terror,  that  he 
had  no  power  to  express. 

Leaving  him  ou  his  bed  in  a  lethargic  sleep, 
John  sallied  forth  as  usual  at  dawn ;  his  boys, 
'  Harry  and  Joe,  carnring  up  for  him  his  miner's 
spade  and  basket.^  Heavy-hearted  as  he  was,  he 
could  not  help  being  gladdened  by  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  His  daughter  told  me 
that  she  never  saw  him  stand  so  long  looking  at 
the  country — he  seemed  unwillingly  to  leave  the 
sunlight  for  his  dark,  fiir-winding  burrow.  His 
burrow  he  had  no  reason  to  dread.  Poverty,  never 
had  pressed  so  hard  upon  John  Drewit  as  to  in- 
duae  him  to  sell  away  the  fir^props  that  assured 
the  safety  of  his  life.  Often  and  often  had  his 
voice  been  loud  against  those  men,  who,  knowing 
of  the  mortal  da^^  to  which  they  exposed  their 
neighbors,  gave  drink  or  money  in  exchange  for 
them  to  the  foolhardy  and  vicious.  Great,  there- 
fi>re,  was  his  horror  when  be  went  into  Us  cave 
that  morning,  and  found  that  his  own  props  had 
been  removed.  They  had  not  been  taken  from 
the  entrance,  where  a  passer-by  might  have  ob- 
served their  absence ;  all  was  right  Sat  the  first 
twenty  yards,  but  beyond  that  distance  down  to 
the  end  of  his  long  toil-worn  labyrinth  every  pole 
was  stripped  away.  Surely  he  knew  at  once 
that  it  was  not  an  enemy  who  had  done  this ;  he 
knew  that  the  wretched  old  man  who  lay  stupefied 
at  home,  had  stolen  and  sold  his  life  defense  f<Nr 
drink.  All  that  the  poor  fellow  told  his  boys 
was  that  they  should  keep  within  the  safe  part 
of  the  digging  while  he  himself  worked  on  into 
the  rock  as  usual.  Three  or  four  times  he  brought 
out  a  heap  of  scythe-stones  in  his  basket,  and 
then  he  was  seen  alive  no  more. 

Harry,  his  eldest  son,  was  nearest  to  the  un- 
propped  passage  when  the  sand  cliff  fell  When 
he  heard  his  ^tber  call  out  suddenly,  he  ran  at 
once  eagoriy,  running  toward  the  candle  by  which 
the  miner  worked,  but  on  a  sudden  all  was  dark ; 


there  was  no  light  from  candle  or  from  sun — 
befi>re  and  behind  was  utter  blackness,  and  there 
was  a  noise  like  thunder  in  his  ears.  The  whole 
hill  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  them  both,  and 
many  tons  of  earth  parted  the  father  from  his 
chiki.  The  sand  about  the  boy  did  not  press  on 
him  closely.  A  heavy  piece  of  cliff  that  held  to- 
gether was  supported  by  the  narrow  walls  of  the 
passage,  and  his  fate  was  undetermined.  He 
attended  only  to  the  mufiled  sounds  within  the 
rook,  firom  which  he  knew  that  his  father,  thou^ 
they  might  be  the  sounds  of  his  death  struggle, 
stia  lived. 

To  the  people  outside  th»  alarm  had  instantly 
been  given  by  the  other  child,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  the  laborers  from  field  and 
cave  came  hurrying  up  to  the  rescue.  Two  only 
could  dig  together,  two  more  propped  the  way 
behind  them  foot  by  foot ;  relays  eageriy  waited 
at  the  entrance ;  and  not  an  instant  was  lost  in 
replacing  the  exhausted  woricmen.  Every  thing 
was  done  as  quickly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as 
judiciously  as  possible  >,  the  surgeon  had  at  the 
first  been  ridden  for,  at  fiill  speed,  to  the  neigh- 
boring town ;  brandy  and  other  stimulants,  a  rude 
lancet — with  which  many  of  the  men  were  Imt 
too  well  practiced  operators — bandages  and  blank- 
ets were  all  placed  ready  at  hand :  for  the  dis- 
aster was  so  common  at  Whiteknights  that  eveiy 
man  at  once  knew  what  was  proper  to  be  done. 
Those  who  were  not  actively  engaged  about  the 
cave,  were  busy  in  the  construction  of  a  litter^- 
perhaps  a  bier--4br  the  unhappy  victims. 

How  this  could  have  happened  1  was  the  whis- 
pered wonder.  John  was  known  to  be  &r  too 
prudent  a  man  to  have  been  working  without 
props,  and  yet  firesh  ones  had  to  be  supplied  to 
the  rescuers,  fi>r  they  fimnd  none  as  they  ad- 
vanced. The  poor  vndow--revery  moment  made 
more  sure  of  her  bereavement — stood  a  little  way 
aside;  having  begged  fbr  a  spade  and  been  re- 
fused, she  stood  vrith  her  two  children  hanging 
to  her  apron,  staring  fixedly  at  the  pit's  mouth. 

Down  at  Uie  cottage  there  was  an  old  man  in- 
voking Heaven's  vengeance  on  his  own  gray 
head  and  reproaching  himself  fiercely  with  the 
consequences  of  lus  brutal  vice ;  he  had  stolen 
the  poles  from  his  son's  pit  on  the  previous  morn- 
ing, to  provide  himself  with  drink ;  and  on  that 
very  day,  even  before  he  was  quite  recovered  from 
lus  yesterday's  debauch,  he  was  to  see  the  victim 
of  Ids  recklessness  brought  home  a  lifeless  heiq>. 
He  saw  John  so  brought  in,  but  with  the  eyes  of 
a  madman;  his  brain,  weakened  by  drunkenness, 
never  recovered  from  that  shock. 

Basket  and  barrow  had  been  brought  full  out 
of  the  pit  a  hundred  times ;  and  it  was  almost 
noon  before,  from  the  bowels  of  the  vexy  mount- 
ain as  it  seemed,  there  oame  up  a  low  moaning 
cry.  *'My  child,  my  child,"  murmured  the 
mother:  and  the  digging  became  straightway 
even  yet  more  earnest,  ahnost  frantic  in  iu  speed 
and  violenoe.  Presently  into  the  aims  of  Alice 
liUle  Hany  was  deUvered,  pale  and  corpse-like, 
but  alive ;  and  then  a  shout  as  of  an  army  was 
set  up  by  all  the  meh. 
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They  dug  on  until  after  conset — long  after 
they  had  lost  all  hope  of  findmg  John  alive.  His 
body  was  at  last  found.  It  was  placed  upon  the 
litter,  and  taken,  under  the  soft  evening  sky, 
down  through  the  beech  wood  home.  Alice 
walked  by  its  side,  holding  its  hand  in  hers^ 
i^eechless,  and  with  dry  eyes.  She  never  knew 
until  after  her  Other's  death,  how  her  dear  John 
was  murdered.  She  used  to  wonder  why  the 
old  man  shrank  from  her  when  she  visited  him, 
as  she  often  did,  in  his  confinement.  The  poor 
widow  is  living  now,  though  she  has  suffered 
grief  and  want.  Her  daughter  Jane  has  married 
a  field  laborer,  and  her  sons,  by  whom  she  is  now 
Well  supported,  have  never  set  foot  in  a  pit  shioe 
they  lost  their  father. 
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RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS  OF  WOMEN. 
O  one  denies  the  fact  that  women  have 
wrongs ;  we  wrangle  only  over  the  alphabet 
of  amelioration.  Some  advpcate  her  being  un- 
sezed  as  the  best  means  of  doing  her  justice ; 
others  propose  her  intellectual  annihilation,  and 
the  further  suppression  of  her  individuality,  on 
the  homceopathic  principle  of  giving  as  a  cure  the 
cause  of  the  disease. 

How  few  open  the  golden  gates  which  lead  to 
the  middle  Sacred  Way,  whose  stillness  oflfends 
the  noisy,  and  whose  retirement  disgusts  the 
restless ;  the  middle  path  of  a  noble,  unpretend- 
ing,, redeeming,  domestic,  usefulness:  stretching 
out  from  Home,  like  the  rays  of /i  beautiful  star, 
all  over  the  world !  Yet  here  have  walked  the 
holy  women  of  all  ages ;  a  long  line  of  saints  and 
heroines ;  whose  virtues  have  influenced  count- 
less generations,  and  who  have  done  more  for 
the  advancement  of  humanity  than  all  the  Pub- 
lic Functionists  together.  Not  that  the  compar- 
ison bespeaks  much,  or  is  worthy  of  the  sacred 
Truth. 

A  word  with  ye,  0  Public  Functionists— ye 
damagers  of  a  good  cause  by  loading  it  with 
ridicule — ^ye  assassins  of  truth.by  burying  it  be- 
neath exaggeration!  A  woman  such  as  ye 
would  make  her*-teacfaing,  preaching,  voting, 
judging,  commanding  a  man-of-war,  and  charg- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  battalion — would  be  simply 
an  amorphous  monster,  not  woith  the  little  finger 
of  the  wife  we  would  all  secure  if  we  could,  the 
tacens  et  placens  Mxor,  the  gentle  helpmeet  of 
our  burdens,  the  soother  of  our  sorrows,  and  the 
enhancer  of  our  joys !  Imagine  a  follower  of  a 
certain  Miss  Betey  Millar,  who  for  tw<4ve  years 
commanded  the  Scotch  brig,  Qoetus— imagine 
such  an  one  at  the  head  of  one's  table,  with  homy 
hands  covered  vrith  fiery  red  scars  and  blackened 
with  tar,  her  voice  hoarse  and  cracked,  her  akin 
tanned  and  hardened,  her  language  seasoned  with 
nautical  allusions  and  qnartOT-deck  imagery,  and 
her  gait  and  step  the  rollicking  roll  of  a  Muff 
Jack-tar.  She  might  be  very  estimable  as  a  hu- 
man being,  honond>le,  brave,  and  generous,  but 
she  would  not  be  a  woman :  she  wouM  not  fulfill 
one  condition  of  womanhood,  and  therefore  she 
would  be  unfit  and  imperfoct,  unsuited  to  her 
place  and  unequal  to  her  functions.    What  man 


(moderately  sane)  would  prefer  a  woman  who 
had  been  a  sea  captain  ten  or  twelve  years,  to  the 
most  ordinary  of  piano-pIa3ring  and  flowei^peinl- 
ing  young,  ladies  t  Mindless  as  the  one  might 
be,  the  rough  practicality  of  the  other  would  bo 
worse;  and  Mpless  tm  foshionable  education 
makes  young  ladies,  Heaven  defend  us  from  tho 
virile  energy  of  a  race  of  Betsy  Millars  t  Yet  one 
philosopher  has  actually  been  found,  who  has  had 
the  moral  courage  to  quote  this  lady's  career  as 
a  proof  that  women  are  fitted  by  nature  for  oflS- 
ces  which  men  have  always  assumed  to  them- 
selves, and  that  it  would  be  a  wise,  and  healthful, 
and  a  natural  state  of  society  which  should  man 
brigs  with  boardmg-school  giris,  and  appoint 
emancipated  females  as  their  commanders.  We 
wish  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  the 
heroic  champion  of  Betsy  Millar,  no  worse  fate 
than  to  marry  one  of  his  6[vorite  sea  captain- 


In  the  Utopia  that  is  to  come,  women  are  te 
be  voters,  barristers,  members  of  congress,  and 
judges.  They  «re  to  rush  to  the  polling-booth, 
and  mount  the  hustings,  defiant  of  brickbats  and 
careless  of  eggs  and  cabbages.  They  are  te 
mingle  vrith  ^e  passions  and  violences  of  men 
by  way  of  asserting  their  equality,  and  to  take 
part  in  their  vices  by  way  of  gaining  their  rights. 
They  are  to  be  barristers,  too,  with  real  blue  bags, 
pleading  for  murderers  and  sifting  the  evidence 
of  divorce  cases ;  offices,  no  doubt,  highly  con- 
ducive to  their  moral  advancement  and  the  main- 
tenance of  their  purity,  but  'such  as  we,  being  of 
the  ok34hshioned  and  eminently  unenlightened 
school,  would  rather  net  see  our  wives  or  daugb> 
ters  engaged  in.  Of  doctoresses  we  will  say  no- 
thing. The  care  and  the  cure  of  the  sick  belong 
to  women,  as  do  all  things  gentle  and  loving. 
And  though  we  can  scarcely  reconcile  it  with  our 
present  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things,  that  a 
gentlewoman  of  refinement  and  delicacy  should 
frequent  dissecting-rooms  among  ^e  crowd  of 
young  studento,  and  cut  up  dead  bodies  and  liv- 
ing ones  as  her  mother  cut  out  baby-clothes,  yet 
the  care  of  the  sick  is  so  holy  a  duty,  that  if  these 
terrible  means  are  necessary,  they  are  sanctified 
by  the  end,  and  God  prosper  those  who  under- 
teke  them !  But  they  are  not  necessary.  Wom- 
en are  better  as  medical  assistents  than  as  in- 
dependent practitioners ;  their  services  are  more 
valuable  when  obeying  than  when  originating 
orders ;  and  as  nurses  they  do  more  good  than 
as  doctors.  Besides,  it  would  be  rather  an  in- 
convenient profession  at  times.  A  handsome 
woman,  under  forty— or  over  it — ^would  be  a 
dangerous  doctor  for  most  men ;  and  as  special- 
ities, in  medicine  are  quackeries,  it  would  be 
humbug  and  afifectetion  to  shrink  from  any  cases. 
For,  a£nitting  the  principle  that  woman's  mis- 
sion— at  least  one  of  them — is  to  doctor,  it  must 
be  extended  in  practice  to  all  alike*.  And  we 
may  imagine  various  circumstances  in  which  a 
young  doctress  would  be  somewhat  embarrassing, 
if  not  embarrassed ;  yet  what  are  we  to  do  when 
all  the  doctors  are  driven  out  of  tbe  field,  and  we 
have  no  choice  left  us  1    And  if  women  are  to 
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b*  oar  doQ^ns  will  they  he  only  old^omeDi  and 
Qgfy  oiie#— will  there  never  be  bright  eyee  or 
dkqpled  cheeks  aiDOfig  them  I  It  migbt  be  very 
delightfiil  to  be4fciired  by  e  beaotiiiil  young  wo- 
man, instead  of  by  a  crabbed  old  man,  yet  for 
pcndence  sake  we  should  recommend  moit  wives 
and  mothers  to  send  ior  the  crabbed  old  man 
when  their  sons  and  hnsbands  are  ill,  and  to  be 
pacticulaily  cautious  of  feminine  ALD/s  in  gen- 
eral. 

One  or  two  points  of  human  nature  the  Public 
Functioniste  wad  emancipated  women  either  sink 
or  pervert.  The  imttinrto  ebove  aU.  The  in^ 
stinct  of  protectioa  in  ma;i  and  the  instinct  of 
dependence  in  woman  they  decline  to  know  any 
thing  about ;  they  see  nothing  sacred  in  the  fiiot 
of  maternity,  no  fulfiHmeat  of  natural  destiny  in 
marriage,  ajid  they  find  no  sanctifying  power  in 
the  grace  of  self-sacrifice.  These  are  in  their  eyes 
the  cauaes  of  woman's  d^radation.  To  be  equal 
with  man,  she  must  join  in  the  strife  with  him, 
wrestle  for  the  distinctions,  and  scramble  for  the 
good  places.  She  must  no  longer  stand  in  the 
shade  apart,  shedding  the  blessing  of  peace  and 
and  calmness  on  the  combatants,  ^when  th^  re- 
turn home  heated  and  vreary,  but  she  must  be 
out  in  the  blazing  sun,  toiling  and  fighting  too, 
and  marking  every  vietory  by  the  gmve-stooe  of 
some  dear  virtue,  canonized  since  the  world  be- 
gan. Holies  desertedj  children — the  most  soi- 
emn  responsibility  of  all— given  to  a  stranger's 
hand,  modesty,  unselfishness,  patience,  obedi- 
toce,  endurance,  all  that  has  made  angels  of  hu- 
manity must  be  trampled  under  feot,  while  the 
Emancipated  Woman  walks  proudly  forward  to 
the  goal  of  the  glitteang  honms  of  pobhc  life, 
her  true  honors  lying  crushed  beneath  her,  un- 
notioed.  This  these  noisy  geotry  think:  will  ele- 
vate woman. 

Wooien  have  grave  legal  and  social  wrongs, 
but  will  this  abfftird  advocacy  of  exaggeratiozi 
remedy  them]  The  laws  which  de^y  the  indi- 
viduality of  a  wife,  under  the  shallow  pretense 
of  a  legal  lie ;  which  award  diOerent  punish- 
ments for  the  same  vice ;  the  laws  which  class 
women  with  infents  «nd  idiots,  and  which  re- 
cognize principles  they  neither  extend  nor  act 
on ;  these  are  the  real  and  pubstontial  Wrongs 
of  Women,  which  will  not,  however,  be  amended 
by  making  them  commanders  in  the  navy  or 
judges  on  the  bench.  To  fling  them^  into  the 
thick  of  the  strife  would  be  but  to  teach  them  the 
egotism  and  hardness,  the  grasping  selfishness, 
and  the  vain-glory  of  men,  wluch  it  has  been 
their  mission,  since  the  world  began,  to  repress, 
to  elevate,  to  sofien,  and  to  purify.  Qvre  woman 
public  function8,and  you  destroy  the  very  springs 
of  her  influence.  For  her  influence  is,  and  must 
be,  moral  more  than  intellectual — intellectual  only 
as  filtering  through  the  moral  nature ;  and  if  you 
destroy  the  moral  nature,  if  you  weaken  its  vir- 
tues and  sully  its  holiness,  what  of  power  or  in- 
fluence remamsl  She  will  gain  place  and  lose 
power;  she  wiH  gain  honors  and  lose  virtues, 
when  she  has  pushed  her  fetheror  her  son  to  the 
wall,  and  usurped  the  seats  oonaecrated  by  nature 
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to  them  alone.  Yes,  by  nature;  in  spite  of  the 
denial  of  the  Public  Functioniste.  Her  flaccid 
muscles,  tender  ddn,  highly  nervous  organiza^ 
tion,  and  aptitude  for  internal  injury,  decide  the 
question  of  offices  involving  hard  bodily  labor; 
wlule  the  predominance  of  instinct  over  reason, 
and  of  feeling  over  intellect,  as  a  rule,  unfits  her 
for  judicial  or  legislative  command.  Her  power  is 
essentially  a  silent  and  unseen  taaoral  influence ; 
her  functions  are  these  of  a  wife  and  mother. 
The  esaancipatists  rate  these  fimcttons  very  light- 
ly, compared  with  the  duty  and  delight  of  hai^g 
in  moin-top-sails  or  speechifying  at  an  election. 
They  seem  to  regard  th^  maternal  race  as  a  race 
apart,  a  kind  of  necessary  caftle,  just  to  keep  \sp 
the  stodL ;  and  even  of  these  natural  drudges  the 
most  gifted  souk  may  give  op  their  chikhren  to 
the  cane  (^  others,  as  queen-bees  give  their  young 
to  thO'Workers.  Yet  no  woman  who  does  her 
duty  faithfiiUy  to  her  husband  and  children,  will 
find  her  tinie  unemployed^  or  her  life  incomplete. 
The  education  of  her  children  alone  would  suffi- 
oiratly  employ  any  true-hearted  woman ;  for  ed- 
ucadon  is  not  a  matter  of  school-hours,  but  of 
that  subtle  influence  of  example  which  makes 
every  moment  a  seed-time  of  future  good  or  ilL 
Andihe  woman  who  is  too  gifted,  too  intellectual, 
to  find  scope  for  her  mind  and  heart  in  the  edu- 
cation of  h/eat  child,  who  pants  for  a  more  import 
tant  vrotk  than  the  training  of  an  immortal  soui, 
who  profits  quartei^deoks  and  pulints  to  a  still 
hmne  and  a  school-desk,  is  not  a  sea-captain,  nor 
a  preacher  by  mission — she  is  simply  not  a  wo- 
man. She  is  a  natural  blunder,  a  mere  unfinished 
sketch;  fit  neither  for  quartecHiecks  nor  for  home, 
able  neither'  to  command  men  nor  to  educate 
children. 

But  the  tame  Woman,  for  whose'  ambition  a 
huWiand's  love  and  her  ohildren-s  adoration  am 
flufficieUt,  who  applies  her  military  instincts  to 
the  dlidpline  of  her  hotyMhold,  and  yrnoae  legist 
lative  fec^iilties  exerdse  themselves  in  maldng 
laws  for  her  nursery;  whose  intellect  has  field 
enough  for  her  in  communion  with  her  husband, 
and  whose  heart  asks  no  other  honors  than  his 
love  and  admiration;  a  woman  who  does  not 
think  it  a  weakness  to  attend  to  her  toilette,  and 
who  does  not  disdain  to  be  beautiful ;  who  be- 
lieves in  the  virtue  of  gloesy  hair  and  well-fittbig 
gowns,  and  who  eschews  rents  and  raveled 
edges,  slipshod  shoes,  and  audacious  make-ups ;  a 
woman  who  speaks  low  and  vfbo  does  not  speak 
much;  who  is  patient  and  gentle,  and  intellectual 
and  industrious;  who  loves  more  than  she  rea- 
sons, and  yet  does  not  lore  blindly ;  who  never 
scoUs,  and  rarely  argues,  but  who  rebukes  with 
a  caress,  and  adjusts  with  a  smile:  a  woman 
who  is  the  wife  we  afl  have  dreamt  of  once  in 
our  lives,  and  who  is  4he  mother  we  still  worship 
in  the  backward  distance  of  the  past :  such  a 
woman  as  this  does  more  for  human  nature,  and 
moie  for  woman^s  cause,  than  all  the  sea-captains, 
judges,  Juvristers,  and  members  of  parliament 
put  together — God-given  and  God-blessed  as  she 
is!  If  such  a  wife  as  this  has  leisure  which  she 
wiriies  to  employ  actively,    he  will  always  find 
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•ocupatkm,  and  of  a  light  kind  too.  There  are 
the  poor  and  the  sick  round  h^  home ;  she  will 
visit  them,  and  nurse  them,  and  teach  their  chtld- 
zen,  and  lecture  their  dnmkto  husbands;  she 
will  fulfill  her  duty  better  thus  than  by  walking 
the  hospitals,  or  preaching  on  Sundays !  There 
are  meetings  to  attend  also,  and  school  commit- 
tees, and  clothing-clubs,  and  ragged  schools  to 
•rganize ;  and  her  voice  will  sound  more  sweet 
an^  natural  there  than  when  shrieking  through  a 
speaking-trumpet  or  echoing  in  court.  And  there 
are  books  to  read,  and  then  to  discuss  by  the  lire- 
side  with  her  husband,  when  he  comes  home  in 
the  evening — ^though  perhaps  his  att^tion  n^y 
sometimes  wander  from  the  subject  to  her  little 
foot,  peeping  out  from  under  ^e  flounces  over 
the  fender,  or  to  the  white  hands  stitching  so 
busily — and  is  not  this  better  Uian  a  public  lecture 
in  a  Bk>omer  costume?  And  then,  perhaps,  she 
can  help  her  husband  in  his  profession,  write 
out  a  clear  manuscript  for  his  editor,  or  eopy  a 
deed,  find  out  references  and  mark  them  for  him, 
or  perhaps  correct  his  sermon,  to  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  his  congregation — ^which,  we  contend, 
is  a  filter  occupation  than  arguing  divorce  cases 
in  a  wig  and  blue  bag,  or  floundering  in  the 
quagmires  of  theology  in  bands  and  a  scholar^s 
hood.  Our  natural  woman,  too,  loves  her  child- 
ren, and  looks  after  them ;  but  the  babies  of  our 
emancipated  woman  belong  as  much  to  the  state 
as  to  her,  and  as  much  to  chance  as  to  either. 
Our  natural  woman  plays  wkh  her  children,  and 
lets  them  pull  down  her  thick  hair  into  a  curtain 
over  her  face,  and  rufile  even  her  clean  gown 
with  their  tiny  hands :  but  the  emancipated  wo- 
man holds  baby-playing  a  degradatton,  and  re- 
signs it  to  servants  and  governesses. 

Give  us  the  loving,  quiet  wife,  the  good  znother, 
the  sweet,  unselfish  sister ;  give  us  women  beau- 
tiful and  womanly,  and  we  will  dispense  with 
'their  twelve  years'  service  on  board  a  bvig,  or 
•two  or  three  years*  dose  attendance  in  a  dissect- 
ing-room. Give  us  gentlewomen,  who  believe 
in  milliners,  and  know  the  art  of  needlework ; 
who  can  sew  on  buttons  and  make  baby-clothes ; 
who,  while  they  use  their  heads,  do  not  leave 
their  hands  idle ;  who,  while  claiming  to  be  intel- 
I  lectual  beings,,  claim  also  to  be  natural  and  loving 
beings — ^nay,'even  obedient  and  self-sacrificing 
beings,  two  virtues  of  the  Old  World  which  our 
Utopians  count  as  no  virtues  at  all.  Oh,  Utopi- 
ans !  Leave  nature*s  loveliest  work  alone !  Let 
women  have  their,  rights,  in  Heaven's  name,  but 
do  not  thrust  them  into  places  which  they  can 
not  fill,  and  give  them  functions  they  can  not 
perform — except  to  their  own  disadvantage,  and 
the  darkening  of  the  brightest  side  of  this  world. 
Reflect  (if  ye  ever  do  reflect)  on  the  destiny  of 
woman,  which  nature  has  graven  on  her  soul  and 
body ;  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  help-meet  and  a  friend ; 
but  not  by  mind  or  by  person  ever  meant  to  be  an 
inferior  man,  doing  his  work  badly  while  ne^ect^ 
lag  her  own.  The  shadow  of  man  darkens  the 
path  of  woman,  and  while  walking  by  his  side, 
she  yet  walks  not  in  the  same  light  with  him. 
Her  home  is  in  the  shade,  and  her  duties  are  still 


and  noiseless ;  his  is  in  the  broad  daylight,  and 
his  works  are  stormy  and  tumultuous;  but  th* 
one  is  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  while  he 
labors  for  her  she  watches  for4im,  and  energy 
and  love  leave  notlnng  incomplete  in  Uieir  lives. 
Rest  in  the  shade,  dear  woman!  Find  your 
happiness  in  love,  hi  quiet,  in  home  activity  and 
in  natural  duties ;  turn  as  from  your  ruin  from 
ail  those  glaring  images  of  honor  which  a  weak 
ambition  places  before  you. 


w. 


BELLADONNA. 
HAT  are  you  looking  si  so  attentively,  my 
friend  1  Your  eyes  wander  round  the  room 
ceaselessly.  Yon  inspect  every  thing,  and  you 
seem  half  pleased,  half  sorrowful.  What  is  it 
that  ails  you  1  Ah !  you  are  looking  now  at  my 
wife.  Yes !  I  quite  agree  with  you,  that  she  is 
very  pretty.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  lamp-light 
fidiing  on  those  dark  glossy  bands  of  hair  that 
sweep  about  her  forehead.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
her  small  white  fingers  glide  so  nimbly  all  over 
that  tiny  cap  which  she  is  embroidering.  The 
steam  from  the  tea-um  rises  in  wreaths  through 
the  room.  The  sesrcoal  fire  blazes  brightiy,  and 
sheds  a  red  and  flickering  light  on  the  silver 
spoons  and  tea-service.  You,  my  friend,  sit  on 
one  side  of  the  hearth,  with  youi:  legs  stretched 
out,  and  the  cigar,  which  in  consideration  of  our 
firiendship  my  wife  permits  you  to  smoke,  hdd 
between  your  thumb  and  forefinger.  I,  on  the 
other  side,  with  the  last  number  of  Bleak  Ho^se 
in  my  hand,  have  just  turned  from  that  mournful 
death  of  Lady  Dedlock  to  the  happy  picture  sel 
before  me,  and,  as  my  eyes  fall  on  that  rounded 
aqd  graceful  figure  seated  near  the  table,  working 
so  quieUy,  and  ever  and  anon  easting  a  stray  and 
loving  glance  hitherwardt  I  thank  God  from  my 
heart  that  she  is  not  wandering  off  through  tht 
cold,  bleak  country,  vrith  the  memory  of  guilt 
trackmg  her  steps,  while  the  husband  lies  at  Iiotm 
faint  and  speechless  with  sorrow  ! 

I  i«as  lucky,  you  say,  to  get  her  t  Well !  no 
matter ;  if  you  did  not  say  it,  you  looked  it,  and  I 
ansver  all  the  same — I  agree  with  you,  my  friend. 
But  I  had  my  littl»  difficulties,  too.  It  is  true 
that  no  terr^le  spectre  of  secret  sin  and  undying 
sorrow  loomed  up  between  us,  through  which  w* 
could  not  pierce  ;  but  we  went  through  many  sad 
hours,  and  experienced  many  a  biting  wind  before 
we  turned  that  comer  of  our  Life's  journey  where 
our  present  happiness  lay  waiting  for  us.  Now 
I  see  by  those  widely-opened  eyes  and  half- 
parted  lips  that  you  are  eageriy  wishing  for  the 
story  of  my  love.  If  my  wife  permits  it,  yoa 
shall  have  it.    May  I,  Belladonna  1 

The  dariL  eyes  are  lifted  from  the  tiny  cap,  and 
turn  on  me  with  a  consenting  glance ;  but  in 
their  brown  depths  I  see  stirring  many  very 
iDOumfiil  memories,  that  rise  higher  and  higher 
as  I  tell  the  story  of  the  past,  until  at  last  they 
overflow  in  tears. 

A  kiss,  dear  Belladonna,  before  I  begin. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

I  have  told  you  before,  my  friend,  that  Belia- 
doona  is  an  only  child.    You  know,  also,  that  she 
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is  of  Spanish  blood,  though  educated  in  Fnuice. 
In  France  I  met  her.  She  was  very  young: 
ahnost  a  child.  I  was,  though  a  few  yean  olcter 
than  hcrselff  in  troth  a  boy.  Love  has,  however, 
nothing  to  do  with  age.  Walking  along  a  road 
one  day  in  the  neighborhood  of  D^on,  I  heard  a 
clatter  of  hoofe  behind  me.  '  I  tirned  round  and 
saw  a  young  lady  mounted  on  a  donkey  who 
would  not  go.  The  young  lady  seemed  in  a  very 
evident  passion.  She  had  nothing  in  her  hand 
but  a  delicate  whip ;  but  with  this  she  belabored 
the  donkey  with  tremendous  good-will.  The 
animat,  however,  took  his  punishment  with  the 
utmost  indifference.  He  laid  his  long  ean  back 
on  Ms  neck  and  scarcely  stirred,  except  now 
ftnd  then  to  give  a  very  slight  and  playful  kidc 
with  his  hind  legs,  as  if  he  were  rather  tickled 
with  the  whole  af&ir.  He  even  went  so  fiur  as 
to  crop  some  herbs  from  the  road-side  in  the 
midst  of  what  his  rider  intended  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous flogging.  The  young  lady  was  quite 
pale,  and  her  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  rage  at  this 
contumacious  and  insulting  behavior  on  the  part 
of  the  donkey.  Once  or  twice  she  glanced 
toward  me,  and  seemed  to  wish  that  the  heavy 
cane  which  I  carried  in  my  hand  was,  for  the 
time  being,  in-  hers.  I  could  not  resist  such  ap- 
peals long.  Besides,  I  love  a  woman  who  can 
get  into  a  good  downright  rage ;  so  I  stepped  foi^ 
Ward,  without  saying  a  word,  and  raising  my 
cane  let  it  fall  with  ^11  my  strength  upon  the 
donkey's  buttocks.  The  application  evidently 
took  the  animal  by  surprise.  He  could  scarcely 
believe  his  nerves.  Where  could  such  a  blow 
have  come  firom  1  He  knew  the  exact  force  of  his 
mistress's  whip,  but  this  was  a  different  thing 
altogether.  For  a  moment  he  seemed  lost  in 
reverie  ;  then,  as  I  was  lifting  the  stick,  with  ^ 
intention  of  administering  a  second  and  heavier 
dose,  he  suddenly  shook  his  ears,  gave  a  snort  of 
apprehension,  and  set  off  at  &  round  gallop ; 
while  his  mistress,  as  she  flew  along,  turned 
round  in  her  saddle  and  gave  me  an  exulting  and 
at  the  same  time  grateful  wave  of  the  hand. 

That  was  my  first  interview  with  Belladonna. 

The  next  time  I  met  her  was  at  chapel.  She 
was  going  to  confession,  poor  thing !  imd  looked 
very  sad  and  mournful.  I  was  standing  on  the 
^  steps  of  the  church  (a  &vorite  lounge  with  idle 
young  men  who  wished  to  see  pretty  girls  with- 
out much  trouble)  as  she  came  up,  attended  by 
her  aunt,  a  horrid  old  woman  with  a  perpetual 
cold  in  the  head.  Poor  Belladonna !  you  must 
have  had  a  great  many  sins  to  con&ss  that  day, 
for  your  face  was  pale,  and  your  lips  pressed  tigl^ 
ly  together,  and  you  walked  very  reluctantly  in- 
deed! 

As  she  ascended  the  steps  her  eyes  met  mine, 
and — no !  she  did  not  color — she  grew  paler  than 
before  if  possible,  and  made  me  such  a  pretty 
little  bow,  that  I  would  have  walked  to  Spits- 
bergen to  have  got  another.  The  aunt  saw  it, 
and  by  the  whirring  and  nodding  that  took  place 
between  them  as  they  passed,  I  could  infer  that 
poor  Belladonna  was  getting  a  lecture. 

You  may  be  sure  that,  from  that  time  fiirwaid. 


I  was  pretty  often  to  be  seen  standing  on  tha 
steps  of  the  church^  And  the  {Hretty  little  bow 
soon  came  to  be  an  established  thing ;  and  when 
Belladonna  came  without  her  aunt,  which  she 
sometimes  did,  the  bow  was  much  prettier  and 
warmer,  and  even  occasionally  a  few  pleasant 
little  sentences  escaped,  neither  of  us  well  knew 
how,  but  we  spoke  to  each  other,  and  chatted  a 
little  ;  and  I  once  made  her  a  complunent  But 
when  the  aunt  came  along,  Lord !  how  formal  we 
were ;  and  how  little  the  bow  became,  and  how 
very  stiff  X  stood  beneath  the  great  stone  effigy 
of  St.  Denis,  with  his  head  under  his  arm ! 

Things,  of  course,  could  not  long  remain  so. 
Belladonna  and  I  were  in  love  with  each  other» 
and  knew  it ;  and  formal  salutations  on  church 
steps  would  not  satisfy  us,  so  we  met  in  secret. 

You  must  know,  my  fiiend,  that  at  this  time  I 
was  exceedingly  poor.  My  father  left  a  large 
family  when  he  died,  and  I  came  in  for  a  slender 
portion,  which,  however,  if  I  had  been  prudent, 
I  might  have  turned  to  account.  But  we  youi>g 
Americans  were  just  then  wild  about  travel,  and 
the  moment  my  money  was  lodged  at  the  banker's 
fo^  me  I  bade^dicu  to  New  York  and  trade,  and 
set  out  on  my  European  tour. 

I  spent  all  my  money,  and  was  too  proud  to  ask 
my  friends  for  more ;  so,  at  the  time  I  speak  of, 
I  was  literally  cash-bound  at  Dijon.  I  was  en- 
tirely destitute  of  means.  My  clothes  were  in 
that  worst  of  all  possible  states  of  seedinese— 
they  were  unequal.  I  had  a  very  nice  pair  of 
trowsers ;  but  then  the  coat !  Good  Lord,  that 
coat !  It  had  been  once  a  German  student's 
coat,  braided  and  frogged  magnificently,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  huge  velvet  collar.  But  now  the 
seams  were  white,  and  ihe  velvet  collar  looked  as 
if  all  the  snails  in  Eden  had  been  walking  over  it 
and  left  their  tracks  there,  while  the  braid  lypd 
frogs  clung  only  here  and  there,  like  the  last  vine 
leaves  clinging  to  the  garden-wall  in  winter.  I 
owed  a  bill,  too,  at  my  lodgings.  My  landlady 
was  poor  but  kind-h^urtcd ;  and,  knowing  my 
position,  she  seldom  troubled  me.  Many  is  the 
time,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  walked  out  as  if  to 
get  my  dinner,  when  I  had  not  the  price  of  a 
crust  of  bread  in  my  pocket,  and  returned  pick- 
ing my  teeth  elaborately  as  I  went  up  stairs,  in 
order  to  induce  my  landlady  to  believe  that  I  had 
been  dining  sumptuously.  She  found  out  the 
truth,  however,  at  last,  and,  good  soul  that  she 
was  !  used  to  call  me  to«dine  with  her ;  but  I  did 
not  go.  I  was  too  proud  for  that.  I  could  have 
swept  a  crossing,  mark  you !  but  I  could  not  tres- 
pass on  that  poor  old  woman's  scanty  support. 
Well !  I  only  mention  these  details  to  show  you  that 
at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  I  was  very  poor.  My 
poverty  did  not  annoy  me  as  long  as  it  interfered 
Only  with  my  own  comfort.  But  when  I  came 
to*meet  Belladonna  so  often,  and  walk  with  her 
in  the  (diarming  envircms  that  surround  Dijon,  no 
one  can  imngitiA  what  anguish  I  suffered.  Flower- 
girls  used  to  accost  us  with  bouqciets,  aad  I  knew 
that  Belladonna  loved  flowers  passionately.  But 
I  was  penniless.  She  would,  feel  faint  after  her 
walk,  and  look  longingly  at  the  tea-gwdens  which 
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lined  the  rood.  I  dare  not  enter,  however,  for  I 
had  no  money  to  pay  for  the  reirethraenta.  Once 
I  had  to  pretend  to  be  taken  toddenly  ill,  when 
ahe  asked  me  to  take  her  to  aee  a  panorama  of 
New  York  which  was  then  ezhibUing  in  aome 
building  which  we  were  pasatng.  If  ever  the 
temptation  to  become  a  thief  waa  strong  opon  me, 
It  was  then.  I  seriousfy  vevolvod  for  several 
nights  the  propriety  of  taming  highway-robber. 
At  last  I  summoned  up  courage  to  tell  her  my  dr- 
cumstances.  I  disclosed  all  my  poverty  in  fear 
and  trembling.  How  I  was  often  duinerlcss — 
how  my  clothes  were  m  pawn — how  I  expected 
a  remittance — that  remittance  which  poor  men 
are  always  expecting — ^which,  if  I  did  not  recetve, 
I  should  have  to  seek  some  mendicity  asyhim ; 
all  these  things  I  told  her,  earnestly,  truthfully, 
nay,  ahnbst  tearfully  How  beautifully  she  hei^ 
it !  How  beautifully  she  spoke  to  me !  With 
her  little  hand  pushed  trustingly  into  mine,  and 
her  little  arm  tlurown  around  my  broad  shoulders^ 
as  if  she,  poor  weak  little  woman,  would,  from 
sheer  strength  of  love,  shelter  me  fiom  all  those 
evils  I  spoke  of,  she  cheered  me  up,  and  bade  me 
take  good  heart,  and  offered  to  share  with  me  all 
earthly  ills.  I  wept  with  joy  to  find  her  so  true 
but  did  not  accept  her  offer.  I  loved  her  too 
well  to  thrust  my  pangs  of  misery  upon  her. 

Did  I  not.  Belladonna  1 

Meanwhile  I  grew  thin  and  pale,  for  I  was 
starving ;  and  my  old  German-student  coat  grew 
whiter  and  whiter  at  the  seams,  and  my  only  pair 
of  boots  were  in  the  last  stage  of  dissolution.  I 
know  no  load  that  sits  more  heavily  on  a  poor  gen^ 
tleman*8  heart  than  bed  boots,  A  shabby  hat  may 
pass  with  a  thousand  different  excuses.  Some  one 
may  have  sat  upon  your  new  one  the  night  before 
at  the  opera,  and  obfiged  you  to  make  a  shift  with 
yoor  second  best ;  or  it  may  have  been  blown  off 
of  your  head  crossing  a  bridge,  and  floated  mock- 
ingly away  on  the  rough  waters  of  the  river ;  or 
it  may  have  been  taken  by  mistake  at  a  fashion- 
aible  ball,  and  the  indifferent  tile  you  are  now 
wearing  left  in  its  stead.  All  these  theories  may 
surround  and  fortify  a  shabby  hat,  but  broken 
boots  are  inexcusable.  No  such  accidents  ever 
happen  to  boots.  You  can  not  be  supposed  to 
lose  them.  No  man*6  boots  were  ever  blown  into 
a  river,  and  sitting  on  them  would  not  do  them 
the  slightest  harm.  A  split  across  the  uppers,  or 
a  loose  sole  are  evident  and  inexcusable  signs  of 
pover^.  If  you  have  a  hole  in  the  side  of  one 
of  them,  every  one  in  the  street  looks  at  it.  It  is 
of  little  use  to  ink  your  stocking,  which  shows 
through.  I  have  tried  that.  The  inked  portion 
of  the  stocking  remams  in  its  prqper  place  for  the 
first  few  minutes,  and  the  boot  looks  well  enough ; 
but  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walking,  it  shifts 
its  place  somehow,  and  an  agonizing  patch  of 
white  displays  itself.  Then,  when  the  soles  are 
very  thin,  with  what  inward  terror  one  walks 
over  rough  pavements.  How  certain  one  is  to 
knock  his  toe  violently  against  some  projeedng 
ilag-stone,  thereby  increasing  the  incipient  crack 
in  the  side,  and,  mayhap,  utterly  tearing  the  sole 
from  the  upper  leather !    Believe  me,  my  dear 


fellow,  that  bad  boots  are  the  very  acme  of  misery. 
Mine  were  very  bad.  I  had  lost  a  heel  off  th« 
left  one,  sod  my  great  foe  had  made  its  appeart 
ance  tlnough  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  other, 
which  hole  nothing  would  efface.  I  tried  every 
thing,  from  sewing  a  patch  of  bfack  doth  under- 
neath, to  paindag  my  stocking  with  black  paint, 
but  all  would  not  do.  The  hole  grew  larger  and 
larger  every  day,  and  the  hour  did  not  seem  far 
distant  when  my  foot,  grub-like,  would  triumph* 
antly  cast  its  shell,  and  energe  into  the  wofld  UB* 
trammeled  by  any  calf-skin  fetters. 

"  Dear  Noble,"  said  Belladonna  to  me,  as  we 
strolled  one  morning  together  down  the  street, 
^'your  boots  are  shockingly  bad.  Why  don't 
you  get  another  pairl"  and  she  looked  at  me  as 
she  spoke  with  such  a  charming  foigetfblness  of 
my  financial  position,  that  it  was  ilnposdble  to 
be  angry  with  her. 

**  You  forget,  Bdladonna,  that  in  order  to  buy 
boots  it  is  necessary  to  have  money,  and  just  at 
present — '* 

**  Dear  Noble,  forgive  me,"  and  she  pressed 
my  hand.  "  Indeed,  I  never  thought,  or  I  would 
not — but  there's  my  bootmaker,"  she  cised,  as  if 
struck  by  a  sudden  thought;  **why  not  go  to 
himr* 

"  If  yon  mean  Pliquob,  Belladonna,  I  must 
again  recall  a  fact  to  your  recollection,  namely, 
thai  he  makes  only  ladies'  boots,  and  I  dont 
think  I  could  very  well  pass  for  a  yoimg  damsel 
in  a  coat  like  this." 

**  I  never  thought  of  that  dther,"  she  answer- 
ed, musingly.  **  How  I  wish  papa  would  give 
me  some  money !  But  he  never  seems  to  tbiDk 
I  want  any,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  him." 

**  Hush,  chil4 !  And  do  you  suppose  that  even 
if  you  had  money  I  would  take  it  from  you  T  No, 
no !  Noble  Sydale  has  not  reached  that  point  yet. 
There's  the  remittance  which  I  expect  everj' — " 

I  stopped  suddenly.  Poor  Belladonna,  in  spite 
of  all  her  sympathy  for  me,  could  not  prevent  an 
inward  smile  from  twinkling  through  her  eyes 
at  the  mention  of  this  eternal  remittance,  which 
was  always  on  the  point  of  arriving. 

**  Well,  laugh  away,  Belladonna ;  I  don't  blame 
70U,  though  really  I  have  no  doubt — Well,  I 
declare  I'll  never  mention  that  remittance  again ! 
But  there's  my  Uncle  Jacob  Starr,  who  is  worth 
ever  so  many  millions  of  dollars— do  you  know 
that  a  presentiment  continually  haunts  me  that 
he  will  leave  me  something  handsome  when  he 
dies  1  I  wrote  to  him  about  six  months  ego,  and 
never  got  any  answer.  He  is  very  old,  and, 
Heaven  knows,  may  be  dead  by  this  time.  How 
ddightful  it  would  be  if  I  grew  suddenly  rich, 
Belladonna !" 

**  Oh  I  wouldn't  it  I  We'd  go  immediately  to 
papa — no !  we'd  go  first  to  a  bootmaker's,  and  get 
you  a  pair  of  beautiful  patent-leather  boots  with 
red  tops." 

^  That  would  be  splendor,  BcIUdonna !" 

**  Yes !  and  then  we'd  go  to  the  best  tailor  in 
town,  and  get  you  a  charming  siut  of— of— " 

**  Bhie  and  silver  would  look  well  with  the  red 
tops,  dear." 
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**  Pihaw !  Nobk,  jou*ra  laughing  at  me.  Well, 
then  we'd  hire  a  carriage  with  four  gray  horses 
and  a  poatillion — an  open  carriage  it  should  be — 
and  weM  piance  down  the  principal  streets  in 
great  state,  until  we  came  opposite  papa's  house. 
And  as  the  carriage  drew  up  with  a  great  noise^ 
he  would  look  opt  of  the  window  to  see  who  it 
was,  and  then,  goodness  gracious!  how  surprised 
he  would  be  to  see  his  little  Belladonna  sitting 
beside  a  tall,  elegant — " 

"Belladonna!'* 

"  Distinguished  looking  for^gner-^" 

"Belladonna!  I'm  bhishing.'* 

"  With  a  lovely  dark  mustache — '* 

"  And  boots  with  red  tops  !'* 

"  Papa  would  be  very  angiy  at  fiiet,  of  course ; 
anfl  he'd  swear  out  a  tenii^e  word,  and  run  to 
the  door,  and  then — '* 

"And  then?" 

"  And  then  you  would  step  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  explain  to  him,  in  a  few  rapid  but  well-ehosen 
words,  your  position  and  circumstances,  and  how 
you  loved  me  to  distraction — " 

"  Yes !  distraction  is  a  very  good  woid^  it's  so 
new." 

"  Don't  interrupt 'me,  sir  !-^-to  distraction,  and 
coadttde  by  asking  him  if  he  would  consent  to 
surrender  his  treasure  into  the  hands  of  one  to 
whom  it  would  be  more  precious  than-^than— 
than  the  diamonds  of  Hesperides." 

"  Exquisite  simile  !  and  papa  would  reply  1" 

"  Oh !  he  would  smile,  abd,  taking  you  hy  the 
hand,  torn  to  me  and  say  ^-gracious  Heaven !  is 
that  dog  mad?" 

f«  Oh !  he'd  say  that,  would  he  1" 

"  Look !  look.  Noble !  he's  coming  this  way — 
oh !  save  me !  save  me  !" 

I  turned  suddenly  to  Belladonna.  She  was 
deadly  pale,  and  clutched  my  arm  convulsively 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  pointed, 
quiveringly,  up  the  street.  A  hasty  glance  show- 
ed me  the  danger.  Coming  straight  towaxd  us, 
pursued  by  halif-%<lQaen  ragged  boys,  I  beheld  a 
large,  ill-conditioned-looking  dog.  He  had  his 
tail  between  his  legs,  his  eyds  glared  furiously, 
and  a  huge  red  tongue  lolled  out  of  one  side  of 
his  mouth.  On  he  came  at  a  swift  gallop,  utter- 
ing now  and  then  a  low,  fierce  1>ark,  and  looking 
the  very  ideal  of  Hydrophobia.  It  was  horrible. 
There  seemed  no  escape,  lor  so  occupied  had  Bel- 
ladonna and  myself  been  with  our  aerial  castles, 
that  we  had  noticed  nothing  until  the  bnlte  was 
actually  within  a  few  yards  of  us.  There  was 
no  time  for  deliberation  now.  I  pushed  Bella- 
donna rudely  against  the  wall,  placed  myself  in 
front  of  her,  and  waited  breathleasly.  The  foot- 
path on  which  we  were  standing  was  very  nar- 
row; so  narrow  that,  with  Belladonna  behind  me, 
I  nearly  blocked  it  aU  up;  while  on  came  the 
dog,  parting  and  gromrhng,  with  scarce  a  foot  of 
space  for  him  to  pass.  He  came.  I  saw  his  red 
eyes  gUre  upon  me,  and  he  uttered  a  savage,  low 
bark  as  he  drew  near.  I  saw  there  was  nothing 
§M  it  but  to  be  the  aggressor,  and  so  perhaps 
frighten  bfan  out  of  our  path,  and  thus  at  least 
Mve  Belladonna ;  80»  as  be  came  within  reach,  I 


made  a  violent  kick  at  him.  I  felt  my  foot  strike 
something.  A  shriek  from  Belladonna-^a  hor- 
rible growl  from  the  animal — and  I  pitched  heav- 
ily forward  and  fell.  I  was  on  my  legs  again  in 
an  instant,  but  trembling  with  terror.  Belladon- 
na was  leaning  against  the  wall,  very  pale. 

"  The  dog  I    Are  you  bitten.  Belladonna  1" 

"  No !  no !"  she  said.  "  We  are  safe  ;**  and 
she  pointedlas  she  spoke  to  the  retreating  form 
of  the  dog  as  he  scudded  down  the  street.  "  But 
you  must  be  hurt,"  she  continued. 

"  Oh,  no !  only  my  foot  is  a  little — ''  I  looked 
down  as  I  spoke.  Good  Heavens!  my  boot! 
Instead  of  striking  the  dog,  as  I  intended,  I  had 
struck  my  foot  against  the  edge  of  one  of  the  flat 
stones  with  which  the  path  w^  rudely  paved, 
and  my  right  boot  had  been  Uterally  torn  into 
atoms.  It  had  been  leaky  before;  but  now  it 
was  a  total  wreck.  The  sole  had  been  rent  from 
the  upper  leather  as  for  back  as  the  heel,  while 
the  upper  itself  was,  in  addition,  split  right 
across  the-  instep.  Not  even  the  most  ingen- 
ious professor  of  Ugerdcpied  could  make  it, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  pass  for  a 
boot. 

"  What  M  to  be  donel"  said  I,  mournfully  re- 
garding the  tattered  remains.  "I  can  never 
walk  through  the  streets  in  this  plight ;  and  my 
lodgings  are  half  a  mile  off  at  the  veiy  least. 
I've  a  good  mind  to  break  my  leg,  and  then  some 
one  must  have  me  taken  home  on  a  litter.  What 
am  I  to  do.  Belladonna  1" 

Belladonna,  I  blush  to  say,  instead  of  pity- 
ing me  was  laughing — ^you  needn't  look  so,  my 
dear,  for  you  know  you  were — and  she  bunt 
into  a  perfect  peal,  as  I  repeated  in  a  heart-broken 
tone, 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  Belladonna  1" 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  Mr.  Noble 
Sydale,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  she  could  compose 
her  countenance  sufficiently  to  speak.  "Yon 
most  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you.  Our  house  is,  as 
you  know,  round  the  next  comer.  My  aunt  is 
gone  on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  about  five  miles  from 
the  city,  and  will  not  be  home  until  to-morrow, 
and  papa  never  returns  from  his  office  until  seven 
o'clock.  Before  that  time  it  will  be  dusk ;  and 
by  remainhig  in  our  house  until  half-past  six,  you 
can  walk  home  without  any  body  noticing  you. 
I  suppose  you  can  contrive  to  pass  &ve  hours  in 
my  company  without  being  very  weary,  Mr.  No- 
ble Sydale  1" 

"  A  thousand,  dear  Belladonna — but  if  your 
father  should  return  1 " 

"  Oh  !  there's  no  fear  of  that ;  his  business 
alwi^s  detains  him  until  seven,  and  sometimes 
even  later." 

"  Ah !  Belladonna,"  said  I,  as  we  entered  the 
house  together,  "I  acknowledge  that  I  should 
like  very  much  to  have  a  pair  of  those  patent- 
leather  boots  with  the  red  tops,  which  you  de- 
scribed so  charmingly  a  few  minutes  ago." 

"  Hum !  I  would  have  no  objection  to  your 
obtaining  them  at  half-past  six,  this  evening. 
Until  then  I  prefer  you  as  you  are,  because— 
because — "  ^  j 
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**  Because  I  can*t  go  away,  selfish  girl  !'* 

Here  somebody  luid  the  unpardonable  pre- 
sumption to  kiss  somebody  on  the  stairs;  but 
who  that  somebody  was  that  did  it,  and  who  the 
somebody  was  that  allowed  it  to  bo  done,  you 
should  never  learn,  my  friend,  even  if  you  were 
to  torture  me  until  the  day  of  judgment. 

Those  five  hours  passed  away  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.  All  the  more  extraordinary  was 
it,  because  I  can  not  possibly  recollect  any  thing 
that -was  said  on  that  eventful  occasion.  I  re- 
collect distinctly  sitting  on  a  sofa,  with  Bella- 
donna's hand  in  mine  for  an  indefimte  period  of 
time,  but  as  to  what  we  conversed  about  I  am  to 
this  day  profoundly  ignorant.  One  thing  only  I 
remember,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  con- 
versation. -  I  wanted  Belladonna  to  let  me  try 
on  her  boot,  which  request  she  seemed  to  think 
was  a  mere  pretext  to  see  her  foot,  and  she 
boxed  my  ears  for  suggesting  it ;  but  that  could 
not  properly  be  called  an  observation. 

Well,  we  sat  there,  for  I  don't  know  how  long, 
as  of  course  we  forgot  all  about  the  hour,  when 
we  were  suddenly  awakened  from  our  trance  by 
the  sound  of  odious  manly  boots  upon  the  stair- 
case, and  Belladonna  jumped  from  the  sofa  with 
a  smothered  shriek,  exclaiming  that  it  was  her 
father's  step. 

It  is  not  every  man  who  has  the  courage  to 
face  a  danger  in  his  night  dress.  Even  a  dress- 
ing-gown has  a  dispiriting  effect  upon  one's 
daring ;  but  what  are  they  all,  compared  to  having 
but  one  boot  1  A  man  might  do  wonders  in  bare 
feet.  Even  in  stockings  it  would  be  possible  for 
him  to  distinguish  himself;  but  there  is  some- 
thing utterly  humiliating  in  the  idea  of  presenting 
oneself  before  an  enemy  with  one  boot  on.  It  is 
a  lop-sided  business.  A  unity  which  is  no  unity, 
but  the  paltry  remnant  of  what  was  once  a  fact. 
In  short,  a  man  vnth  one  boot  on  must  morally 
as  well  as  physically — limp  ! 

I  confess,  at  the  sound  of  those  paternal  foot- 
steps, my  heart  went  down  into  my — I  was  going 
to  say,  boots ;  but,  as  I  had  only  one,  the  simile 
won't  answer — ^my  heart,  then,  went  down  into 
my  boot.  Poor  Belladonna  grew  as  white  as 
the  jessamine  blossoms  that  peeped  in  at  the 
windows,  and  gazed  about  expectantly,  as  if  she 
thought  the  waHs  would  open  somewhere,  as 
they  usually  do  in  fairy  tales,  and  acconmioda- 
tingly  inclose  Mr.  Noble  Sydale  in  a  crystal 
grotto,  where  he  was  to  be  kept  till  called  for. 
There  being  no  such  magical  response,  however, 
to  Belladonna's  imploring  look,  nor  any  conven- 
ient stage-closet  in  the  apartment,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  me  but  to  make  a  rush  to  the 
deep  window,  and  close  the  heavy  curtains  be- 
fore me,  thereby  darkening  the  room  into  a  deep 
twilight.  The  next  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  in  stepped  a  tall,  precise-looking  old  gentle- 
man, who  exclaimed  as  he  entered, 

**Why,  what  have  you  made  the  roota  so 
very  dait  for,  Belladonna  1  one  can  hardly  see, 
chiid." 

And  as  I  heard  the  steps  moving  toward  the 
windew  where  I  was  hidden,  I  believe  I  would 


have  sacrificed  ten  years  of  my  lift  at  that  mo- 
ment for  another  boot. 

**  Oh  !  papa,  papa  !"  cried  poor  BeUadomu, 
eagerly,  **pray  don't  draw  the  curtains.  My 
eyes  are  quite  weak,  and  I  can't  bear  the  light, 
I  assure  you.'* 

'*  That's  lately  come  to  you,  dear.  I  never 
saw  any  lack  of  lustre  in  your  eyes  since  you 
were  bom.  Come  here  to  the  window  and  let 
me  look  at  them.  If  there  is  any  thing  wrongs 
we  must  have  in  Doctor  Sartelles." 

"  I  don't  mean  that  they're  exactly  weak, 
you  know,  papa,  but — but—"  and  poor  BeUa^ 
donna  stammered,  and  stopped,  and  began  again, 
and  finally  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

**Hey!  what's  this,  child  1  Ciyhig!  why, 
something  must  be  the  matter.  Let  us  see." 
And  he  moved  toward  the  window  as  be  spdLS. 
I  thought  that  I  might  as  well  save  him  any 
further  trouble,  so  I  pulled  the  red  cord  inside, 
the  curtains  opened,  and  Belladonna's  papa  did 
see. 

I  never  saw  a  man  less  pleased,  however,  with 
what  he  saw  than  that  old  gentleman.  He 
grew  ashen  white,  and  his  lips  suddenly  me|  as 
if  they  were  going  to'  grow  together  from  that 
moment,  and  never  part  any  more.  They  thought 
better  of  it,  however,  for  they  opened  presently, 
and  a  terribly  cold,  stem,  determined  voice  issued 
out  of  them. 

*'  Well,  Sir !  what  may  your  business  be  here  t 
Is  it  the  silver-spoons  or  my  daughter  1" 

I  did  not  make  any  answer,  but  walked  delib- 
erately over  to  where  Belladonna  lay  upon  the 
sofa,  sobbing  as  if  her  poor  heart  would  break, 
and  said  to  her,  taking  her  hand  in  my  own, 
*'  Belladonna  !  may  I  speak  1" 
**0h!  Noble,"  she  sobbed,  **say  any  thing 
— every  thing — as  for  me  I  know  that  I  shall 
die !" 

"Let  my  daughter's  hand  loose,  instantly, 
scoundrel !"  thundered  the  old  man.  **  If  you 
do  not,  I  wiU  dash  your  brains  out  on  the 
floor !" 

**  My  dear  Sir !  if  you  will  only  let  me  ex- 
plain— " 

*'  I  will  not,  Sir.  Who  are  you  1  what  do  yon 
want  herel  Belladonna,  was  it  to  break  my 
heart  that  you  present  to  me  a  tatterdemalion 
Kke  this  fellow,  in  the  character,  I  suppose,  of 
your  lover  1" 

**  I  assure  you,  Sir,  that  my  position  is  every 
thing  that—" 

"That  is  disgraceful.  Sir.  You  come  into 
my  house  Hke  a  thief,  during  my  absence ,  yon 
make  love  to  my  daughter,  and  tell  her  some  in- 
fernal lies,  I  suppose,  about  your  respectability 
and  so  forth,  and  then  you  have  the  presumption 
to  believe  that  you  will  bamboozle  me  with  your 
explanations.  A  ragged,  adventurous  foreigner ! 
Where's  your  boot,  Sirl" 

I  was  prepared  to  answer  any  question  but 
this.  It  was  really  too  bad.  There  I  stood,  a 
gentleman,  with  good  expectations,  and  the  bon- 
estest  of  purposes,  struck  completely  dumb  by 
the  miserable  conviction  that  I  hid.  only  oneJbost 
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on.  I  declare,  my  fnend,  I  never  fell  wo  a«hamed 
of  myself  in  my  whoie  life ;  and  instead  of  re- 
plying to  the  insulting  question  of  Belladonna^s 
fether,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  still  more 
contemptuous  glance  at  my  feet,  I  stood  there, 
growing  red  and  pale  by  turns,  and  looking  at 
poor  Belladonna,  who  was  burying  her  head  in 
the  sofa  pillows,  as  if,  like  the  ostrich,  she  fended 
that  by  such  means  she  could  shelter  herself 
from  further  attack. 

**  Leave  my  house  instantly,  rascal  !*'  stormed 
the  old  gentleman,  who  was  growing  more  furious 
every  instant.  "  Leave  my  house,  before  I  sum- 
mon the  authorities  to  lodge  you  in  a  place 
where  Pve  no  doubt  you  have  often  been  before. 
Go !" 

I  went.  I  limped  to  the  door  vvith  my  one 
boot,  utterly  crushed  and  humiliated.  The  old 
gentleman  stood  at  the  door,  determined  evi- 
dently to  see  me  to  the  very  extremity  of  the 
threshold.  I  did  not  utter  a  remonstrance.  I 
did  not  even  speak  a  ferewell  to  Belladonna,  but 
went  down  the  stairs  like  a  coward.  With  my 
band  on  the  hall-door  my  courage  rose  a  little. 
I  was  so  nearly  out  of  the  old  gentleman's  house 
that  I  felt  almost  independent  again ;  sol  turned 
and  said  a  few  vrords  to  him  a»  he  stood  on  the 
-  second  stair  from  the  bottom,  looking  as  if  he 
would  have  given  worlds  to  kick  me. 

"Sir,**  said  I,  "you  have  wronged  me.  That 
I  can  pass  over.  "Do  not,  however,  wrong  your 
daughter,  or  visit  on  her  head  punishment  for 
which,  if  you  had  allowed  me  to  explain,  there 
exists  no  cause.     I,  Sir — I,  Noble  Sydale — " 

"What  name  did  you  say  V  inquired  the  old 
man  with  a  sudden  alteration  in  his  tone. 

"  Noble  Sydale.  You  have  seen  that  I  am  a 
foreigner,  but  you  may  not  know  that  I  am  an 
American,  and  a  gentleman.** 

"  Stay — stay  a  moment.  Sir.  I  have  a  word 
to  say  to  you.*'  So  saying,  he  put  his  hand  into 
a  wide  coat-pocket  and  pulled  out  a  bundle  of 
letters.  "  You  are  an  American,  you  say :  from 
what  portion  of  the  United  States  V 

"New  York." 

"  Have  you  an  uncle  residing  there  1" 

"  Yes.— Mr.  Jacob  Starr.  Has  he  written  to 
me  V*  and  my  heart  leaped  into  my  mouth,  as  I 
observed  him  fumbling  among  the  bundle  of 
letters. 

"Yes!*>  said  he,  "hei«  it  is.  Mr.  Noble 
Sydale,  your  uncle  has  not  written  to  you,  but 
his  lawyer  has  to  me.  I  regrret  to  inform  you 
that  your  uncle  is  dead.  It  may  alleviate  the 
pain  of  such  a  communication,  however,  to  tell 
you  that  he  has  left  you  property  to  the  amount 
of  eighty  thousand  doUars,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  has  been  placed  to  your  credit  in  our 
house.  You  can  draw  on  us,  Mr.  Sydale,  when- 
ever you  please.** 

"  Sir,  Si^  !**  said  I,  without  afanost  waiting  to 
dunk,  "  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  lend  me 
fifty  francst** 

^  Certainly,  with  very  much  pleasure,'*  and  he 
pulled  out  his  purse,  with  a  pleasant  smile.  "  I 
wiU  not  apok^  to  you,  Mr.  Syddo,  for  the 


manner  in  wuch  I  treated  you  just  now,**  he 
continued,  giving  vab  the  money,  "  because  you 
were  in  the  wrong  and  deserved  it ;  but  if  you 
will  sup  with  us  this  evening,  I  will  «adeavor  to 
banish  whatever  unfevorable  impression  I  may 
have  created.  I  suppose  Belladonna,**  he  added 
with  a  laugh,  "will  reconcile  you  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  invitation.** 

I  stammered  out  an  acceptance,  rushed  out  of 
the  house,  and  five  minutes  afterward  had  pur- 
chased and  put  on  a  pair  of  the  tightest  patent- 
leather  boots  it  was  possible  to  find. 

"  And  do  you  really  know,**  interposed  B^la- 
donna,  just  at  this  point,  "they  had  actually 
red  tops.** 

"  I  need  not  ask  the  oondusion  of  the  story, 
Noble,**  said  ray  firiend,  flinging  his  cigar  into 
the  fire  as  he  spoke. 

"  No,  my  friend,  it  is  here.  Kiss  me,  Bella- 
donna!** 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  YOUTH. 


w. 


[O,  though  all  the  winds  that  lie 
In  the  circle  of  the  sky 
Trace  him  out,  and  pray  and  moan. 
Each  in  its  most  phuntive  tone, — 
No,  though  earth  be  split  with  sighs, 
And  all  the  Kings  that  reign 
Over  Nature*s  mysteries 
Be  our  faithfullest  allies, — 
All — all  is  vain : 
They  may  follow  on  his  track. 
But  He  never  will  come  back^- 
Never  again ! 

Youth  is  gone  away. 
Cruel,  cruel  youth. 
Full  of  gentleness  and  ruth 
Did  we  think  him  all  his  stay ; 
How  had  he  the  heart  to  wreak 
Such  a  woe  on  us  so  weak. 
He  that  was  so  tender^meek  t    ^ 
How  could  he  be  made  to  learn 
To  find  pleasure  in  our  paint 
Could  he  leave  us  to  return 
Never  again ! 

Bow  your  heads  very  low, 
Solemn-measured  be  your  paces, 
Gathered  up  in  grief  your  fiices, 
Sing  sad  music  as  ye  go ; 
In  dbordered  handftils  strew 
Strips  of  cypress,  sprigs  of  rue ; 
In  your  huids  be  borne  the  bloom, 
Whose  long  petals  once  and  only 
Look  fipom  their  pale-leavdd  tomb 
In  the  midnight  lonely ; 
Let  the  nightshade*s  beaded  coral 
Fall  in  mdbncholy  moral 
Your  wan  brows  around, 
While  in  very  scorn  ye  fling 
The  amaranth  upon  the  ground    ^ 
As  an  unbehevM  thing ; 
What  care  we  for  its  feir  tale 
Of  beaotlea  that  can  never  feit>  ^^^T^ 
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Gioiieg  that  cm  never  wanel 
No  lucli  bkwaui  are  oa  the  tnck 
He  has  past,  who  will  oome  back     > 
lieve^  agaiB ! 

Alas !  we  know  not  how  he  Went, 

We  knew  not  he  was  going, 

For  had  our  tears  once  found  a  vent. 

We*  had  stayed  him  with  their  flowing. 

It  was  an  earthquake,  when 

We  awoke  and  found  him  gone. 

We  were  miserable  men, 

We  were  hopeless,  eveiy  one ! 

Y^,  he  most  have  gone  aiway 

In  his  guise  of  every  day, 

In  hb  common  dress,  the  same 

Perfect  face  and  perfect  frame ; 

For  in  feature,  for  in  limb. 

Who  could  be  compared  to  him  1 

Firm  his  step,  as  one  who  knows 

He  is  free  wherever  he  goes, 

And  withal  as  light  of  spring 

As  the  arrow  from  the  string ; 

His  impassioned  eye  had  got 

Fire  which  the  sun  has  not ; 

Silk  to  feel,  and  gold  to  see. 

Fell  his  tresses  full  and  free, 

Like  the  morning  mists  that  glide 

Soft  adovm  the  mountain  side ; 

Most  delicious  *twas  to  hear 

When  his  voice  was  triHing  clear 

As  a  silver-hearted  bell, 

Or  to  follow  its  low  swell. 

When,  as  dreamy  winds  that  stray 

Fainting  *mid  i£oIian  chords, 

Inner  music  seemed  to  play 

Symphony  to  all  his  words ; 

In  his  hand  was  poised  a  spear, 

Deflly  poised,  as  to  appear 

Resting  of  its  proper  will, — 

Thus  a  merry  hunter  still, 

And  engarlanded  with  bay, 

Must  our  Youth  have  gone  away. 

Though  we  half  remember  now, 

He  had  borne  some  little  while 

Something  mournful  in  bitf  smile — 

Something  serious  on  his  brow : 

Gentle  Heart,  perhaps  he  knew 

The  cruel  de»d  he  was  about  to  do! 

Now,  between  us  all  and  Him 
There  are  rising  mountains  dim, 
Forests  of  uncounted  trees. 
Spaces  of  unmeasured  seas  : 
Think  with  Him  how  gay  of  yore 
We  made  sunshine  out  of  sfaade,^ — 
Think  with  Him  how  light  we  bare    . 
All  the  burden  sorrow  laid ; 
All  went  happily  about  Him, — 
How  shall  we  toil  on  without  Him  t 
How  without  his  cheering  eye 
Constant  stiencth  embreathing  evert 
How  without  Him  standing  hy 
Aiding  every  hard  endeavour  1 
For  when  &intnefts  or  disease 
Had  uiutped  i^n  our  knetfS)    . 


If  he  deigned  our  lips  to  kiss 
With  those  living  tips  of  his, 
We  were  lightened  of  our  pain. 
We  were  np  and  hale  again  : 
Now,  without  one  Uesstng  glance 
From  his  lose-Ht  countenance. 
We  shall  die,  deseited  men, — 
And  not  see  him,  wen  then  1 

We  are  cold,  vciy  cold, — 
All  our  blood  is  drying  old. 
And  a  terrible  heart-dearth 
Reigns  for  us  in  heaven  and  earth : 
Forth  we  stretch  our  chilly  finger* 
Jn  poor  effort  to  attain 
Tepid  embers,  where  still  lingers 
Some  preserving  warmth,  in  vain. 
Oh  I  U  Love,  the  Sister  dear 
Of  Youth  that  we  have  lost. 
Come  not  in  swift  pity  here. 
Come  not,  with  a  host 
Of  AffoctioBs,  strong  and  kind, 
To  hold  up  our  sinking  mind, 
If  She  will  not,  of  her  grace. 
Take  her  Brother's  holy  place. 
And  be  to  us,  at  least,  a  part  . 
Of  what  He  was,  in  Life  and  Heart, 
The  fiEuntness  that  is  on  our  breath 
Can  have  no  other  end  but  Death. 


LOVE  AND  SELF-LOVE. 

IT  was  during  the  very  .brightest  days  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  when  her  power  was  in 
its  prime,  together  with  the  arts  which  have 
made  her,  like  every  Italian  state,  cdebrated  all 
over  the  world — for  Italy  has  produced  in  poetiy 
and  painting,  and  in  the  humbler  Wa&  of  musical 
composition,  the  greatest  of  the  world's  marvels 
— that  Paolo  Zustana  was  charged  by  the  Maf- 
quls  di  Bembo  to  paint  several  pictures  to  adorn 
his  gallery.  Paolo  had  come  from  Rome  at  the 
request  of  the  Marquis,  who  had  received  a  veiy 
favorable  account  of  the  young  artist — he.  was 
but  thirty.  Paolo  vpas  handsome,  of  middle  height, 
dark,  and  pale ;  he  had  deep  black  eyes,  a  small 
mouth,  A  finely-traced  mustache,  a  short  curling 
beard,  and  a  forehead  of  reaiarkable  intellectual- 
ity. There  was  a  sUgfat  savageness  ill  his  man^ 
ner,  a  brief,  shaip  way  of  speaking,  a  restlessnea 
in  his  eye,  which  did  not  increase  the  number  of 
his  fHenkibi.  But  when  men  knew  him  better, 
and  were  admitted  into  his  intimacy — a  very  ran 
occurrence— they  loved  him.     • 

Then,  he  was  generous-hearted  and  noble ;  hi* 
time,  his  purse,  his  advice,  were  aU  At  their  sert^ 
ice.  But  his  whole  soul  was  in  bis  art.  Night 
and  day,  day  and  night,  be  seemed  to  think  of 
nothing  but  his  painting.  In  Rome  he  had  been 
looked  up6n  as  mad,  for  in  the  day  he  was  net 
content  with  remaining  close  at  work  in  his  mas- 
ter's studio^  but  at  night  ha  kvariably  shut  him- 
self up  in  an  old  hslf-niined  house,  in  the  ool- 
skirts,  where  none  of  his  friends  were  ever  is- 
vited,  and  where  no  man  ever  penetrated,  and  no 
women  save  an  old  nutse^  who  had  known  him 
fonAchiUL  It  ma  Mievedy  with  eonsideAUs 
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plausability,  that  the  artist  had  b  pict«fe  ib  hand, 
-and  that  he  passed  his  night  eves  in  itildy.  He 
xarely  left  this  letreat  before  mid-day,  and  geaef- 
aily  returned  to  his  hermitage  early,  after  a  cas- 
ual visit  to  hJm  lodgings*  though  he  conld  not 
oocasionatly  refuse  being  prssent  ai  large  parties 
given  by  hi^atrons. 

On  arriving  in  Venice  he  resumed  his  former 
mode  of  life.  «He  had  an  apartment  at  the  Pakce 
Bembo ;  he  took  his  meals  there,  but  at  night- 
fall, when  there  was  no  grand  reception,  he  wrap- 
ped himself  in  his  cloak,  put  on  his  mask,  anid, 
drawing  his  sword-hilt  dose  to  his  hand,  went 
forth.  \  He  took  a  gondola  until  he  reached  a  cer- 
tain narrow  street,  and  then,  gliding  down  that, 
he  disappeared  in  the  gloom  caused  by  the  lofty 
houses.  No  one  noticed  much  this  mode  of  Hfe ; 
he  did  his  duty,  he  was  polite,  afiaUe,  and  re- 
(^Mctful  with  his  patron ;  he  was  gallant  with  the 
ladies,  but  no  more.  He  did  not  make  the  slight- 
est ciTort  to  win  the  aftections  <yf  those  around 
him.  Now  ail  this  passed  in  geaettX  without 
much  observation. 

,  Still,  there  was  one  person  whom  this  wildness 
and  eccentricity  of  character — all  that  bos  a  stamp 
of  originality  is  called  eccentric-^Hsaused  to  feel 
deep  interest  in  him.  The  Marquis  had  a  daughr 
ter,  who  at  sixteen  had  been  married,  iiom  in- 
terested motives,  to  the  old  uncle  of  the  Doge, 
now  dead.  Clorinda  was  a  beautiful  widow  of 
one-aiid-twenty,  who,  rich,  independent,  of  a  de- 
termined and  thoughtfiil  character,  had  mide  up 
her  mind  to  marry  a  second  time,  not  to  please 
relations,  but  herself.  From  the  first  she  noticed 
Paolo  favorably ;  he  received  her  friendly  advances 
respectfully  but  coldly,  and  rarely  stopped  his 
work  to  converse.  She  asked  for  lessons  to  im- 
prove her  slight  knowledge  of  painting;  he  gave 
them  freely,  but  without  ever  -adding  a  single 
Word  to  the  necessary  observations  of  the  inter- 
view. He  seemed  absorbed  m  bis  art.  One  day 
Clorinda  stood  behind  him ;  she  had  been  watch- 
ing him  with  patient  attention  for  an  hour ;  she 
now  came  and  took  up  her  quarters  in  the  gallery 
all  day,  with  her  attendant  girl,  reading  or  pomt- 
tng.  Paolo  had  not  spoken  one  word  during  that 
hour.  Suddenly  Clorhida  rose  and  uttered  the 
exclamation, 

"How  beautiful!" 

"Is  it  not,  signorat'* 

"Most  beautiful,"  she  returned,  astonished 
both  at  the  artistes  manner,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  alluded  to  his  own  creation. 

"  I  am  honored  by  your  approval,"  said  Paolo, 
laying  down  his  pallet  and  folding  his  arms  to 
gaze  at  the  picture-— a  Cupid 'and  P^yche^-with 
actual  rapture.  • 

It  was  the  face  of  the  Woman — of  the  girl, 
timidly  impassioned  and  tender,  filling  the  air 
around  with  beauty— that  had  struek  Clorinda. 
With  golden  hair,  that  waved  and  shone  in  the 
sun ;  with  a  white,  small,  but  exquisitely-shaped 
forehead ;  with  dessp  blue  eyes,  fixed  with  admir- 
ing love  on  the  tormenting  god ;  with  cheeks  on 
which  lay  so  softly  the  bloom  of  health  that  it 
seemed  ready  to  fiide  before  the  bsMith  firota  the 


painting ;  with  a  mouth  and  chhi  moulded  on 
som^  pe^ect  Grecian  statue,  she  thought  he  had 
never  seen  any  thing  so  divine. 

"Ah!"  she  said,  virith  a  sigh,  "you  painters 
are  dreadful  enemies  of  woman.  Who  would 
look  at  reality  after  gazing  on  this  glorious  ideal  1" 

"  It  is  reality,"  replied  the  painter.  •«  I  paint 
ftom  memory." 

"Impossible!  You  must  have  eombnied  the 
beauty  of  fifty  girls  in  that  exquisite  creation." 

"No!"  said  the  artist,  gravely ;  "that  face  ex- 
ists. I  saw  it  ki  the  mountains  of  Sicily.  I  have 
often  painted  it  before :  never  so  successfully, 

"  I  would  give  the  world  to  gaze  on  the  ori^ 
inal,"  replied  Clorinda.  **  I  adore  a  beautif\)l 
woman.     It  is  God's  greatest  work  of  art." 

"  ft  is,  signora,'*  said  Paolo ;  and  he  turned 
aNivay  to  his  work. 

Women  bom  ia  the  climate  of  Italy,  under 
her  deep  blue  sky,  and  in  that  ur  that  breathes 
of  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  love,  are  not 
guided  by  the  same  impulses  and  feelings  as  in 
our  colder  and  more  practical  north.  Clorinda 
did  not  wait  for  Paolo's  admiration ;  she  loved 
him,  and  every  day  added  to  her  passion.  His 
undoubted  genius,  his  intellectual  brow,  his  no- 
ble features  and  mien,  had  awakened  her  long 
pent-up  and  sleeping  affections.  She  was  her- 
self a  woman  of  superior  mind,  and  had  reveled 
in  the  delights  of  Petrarch,  Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
Boccaccio.  Now,  she  felt.  How  deeply,  she 
alone  knew.  But  Zustana  remained  obstinately 
insensible  to  all  her  charms  :  to  her  friendship^ 
and  her  condescending  tone,  as  well  as  to  her  in- 
tellect and  beauty.  He  saw  all,  save  her  love, 
and  admired  and  respected  her  much.  But  there 
was — at  all  events,  at  present — no  germ  of  rising 
passion  in  his  heart. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  began  to  remark 
his  early  departure  firom  the  palace,  his  myste- 
rious way  of  going,  and  the  fact  that  he  never 
returned  until  the  next  day  at  early  dawn,  which 
always  pow  saw  him  aft  his  labors.  The  idea 
at  once  flashed  across  her  mind  that  he  had  found 
in  Venice  some  person  on  whom  to  lavish  the 
riches  of  Ins  affection,  and  that  he  went  every 
evening  to  plead  his  passion  at  her  feet.  Jealousy 
took  possession  of  her.  She  spent  a  who4e  night 
in  reflection ;  she  turned  over  in  her  mind  every 
supposition ;  and  she  rose,  feverish  and  ill.  That 
day,  pleading  illness,  she  remained  in  her  room, 
shut  up  with  her  books. 

About  an  hour  after  dark,  Paolo,  his  hat  drawn 
over  his  eyes,  his  cloak  wrapped  round  him,  and 
his  mask  on,  stepped  into  a  gondola  which  await- 
ed him,  and  started.  Another  boat  lay  on  the 
oppose  side  of  the  canal,  wKh  curtains  closely 
drawn.  Scarcely  had  the  artist's  been  set  in  mo- 
tion than  it  followed.  Paolo,  who  had  never, 
since  his  arrival  in  Venice,  been  watched  or  fol- 
lowed, paid  no  attention  to  it.  The  two  gondo- 
las then  moved  side  by  side  without  remark,  and 
that  of  Zustana  stopped  as  usual,  allowed  the 
artist  to  land,  and  continued  on  its  way.  A  man, 
also  wrapped  in  a  dook,  masked,  and  with  a  hat 
and  plumes,  leaped  out  also  from  the  other  gon- 
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dola,  and,  creeping  close  against  the  wall,  follow- 
ed falm.  The  stranger  seemed,  by  his  gazing  at 
the  dirty  walls  and  low  shops — chiefly  old  clothes, 
lag  shops,  and  warehouses  devoted  to  small  trades 
^-very  much  surprised,  but,  for  foar  of  losing  the 
track  of  the  other,  followed  closely. 

Suddenly  Zustana  disappeared.  The  other 
moved  ftipidly  forward  in  time  to  observe  that  he 
had  entered  a  dark  alley,  and  was  ascending  with 
heavy  step  a  gloomy  and  winding  staircase.  The 
stranger  followed  cautiously,  stepping  in  time 
with  Paolo,  and  feeling  his  way  with  his  hands. 
Zustana  only  halted  when  he  reached  the  summit 
of  the  house.  He  then  placed  a  key  in  a  door 
— a  blaze  of  light  was  seen,  and  he  disappeared, 
locking  the  door  behind  him.  The  man  stood 
irresolute,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The  house 
was  built  round  a  square  court,  like  a  well :  there 
was  a  terraced  roof.  Gliding  noiselessly  along, 
the  stranger  was  in  the  open  air ;  moving  along 
like  a  midnight-thief  he  gained  a  position  whence 
the  windows  of  the  rooms  entered  by  Zustana 
were  distinctly  visible. 

A  groan,  a  sigh  from  the  stranger,  who  sank 
behind  a  kind  of  pillar,  revealed  the  Ckrantess. 
The  groan,  the  sigh,  was  occasioned  by  the  as- 
tounding discovery  she  now  made. 

The  room  into  which  she  was  looking,  was 
brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  beautifully  fiinushed, 
while  beyond — ^for  Clorinda  could  see  as  plainly 
as  if  she  had  been  in  it — ^was  a  small  bedroom, 
and  near  the,  bed  sat  an  old  woman,  who  was 
preparing  to  bring  in  a  child  to  Zustana.  Just 
withdrawing  herself  £rom  the  embrace  of  Zustana 
was  a  beautiful  youtig  girl,  simply  and  elegantly 
dressed — the  original  of  the  Pysche  whidi  she 
had  so  much  admired.  Now  she  understood  all ; 
that  look,  which  she  had  thought  the  conscious^ 
ness  of  his  own  beautiful  creation,  was  for  the 
beloved  original. 

The  child,  a  beautiful  boy  nearly  a  year  old, 
was  brought  to  Zustaila  to  kiss.  Now,  all  his 
savageness  was  gone ;  now,  he  stood  no  longer 
the  artist,  the  creator,  the  genius  of  art ;  but  the 
man.  He  smiled,  he  patted  the  babe  upon  the 
cheek,  he  let  it  clutch  his  fingers  with  its  little 
hands,  he  laughed  outright  a  r&ch,  happy,  inerry, 
ordinary  laugh ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  enrap- 
tured mother,  embraced  her  once  more,  and  drew 
her  to  a  table  near  the  opened  window. 

*^What  progress  to-day  t"  asked  the  painter 

**  See,"  replied  the  young  mother,  handing  him 
a  copy-book,  and  speaking  in  the  somewhat  harsh 
dialect  of  a  Sicilian  peasant  girl.  '*  I  think,  at 
last,  I  can  write  a  page  pretty  well." 

'*  Excellent,"  continued  the  painter  smiling. 
"  My  Eleanora  is  a  perfect  little  fairy.  A  pret^ 
tier  handwriting  you  will  not  see.  I  need  give 
no  more  lessons." 

"  But  the  reading,"  said  the  young  giri,  speak- 
ing like  a  timid  scholar ;  ^  I  shall  never  please 
you  there." 

'*  You  always  please  me,"  exclaimed  Zustana ; 
"but  you  must  get  rid  of  ypur 'accent." 

'*  I  will  try,"  said  Eleauora  earnestly,  and  tak- 


ing up  a  book  she  began  to  read,  with  much  of 
the  imperfection  of  a  young  school-girl,  but  so 
eagetiy,  so  prettily,  wiUi  sodi  an  evident  derive 
to  please,  that,  as  she  concluded  her  lesson,  the 
artist  clasped  her  warmly  to  his  bosom,  and  cried 
vridi  love  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  tone,  "  My  wife, 
how  I  adore  you !"  « 

One  summer  monnng  a  younf  man,  with  a 
knapsack  on  his  back,  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  belt, 
a  staff  to  assist  him  in.  dunbing  the  hills  and 
mountains,  and  in  crossing  the  torrents,  was 
standing  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  overlooldng  a 
small  but  delicious  plain.  It  was  half  meadow, 
half  pasture  land ;  here,  tr^es  ;  there,  a  winding 
stream,  little  hillocks,  green  and  grassy  plots; 
beyond,  a  lofty  mountain,  on  which  hung  a  som- 
bre-tinted pine  forest ;  the  whole  ilkimin^  by  the 
joyous  sun  of  Sicily,  which  flooded  all  nature, 
and  spread  as  it  were  a  violet  and  metallic  vail 
over  her.  After  gazing  nearly  half  an  hour  at 
the  delicious  landscape,  the  young  man  moved 
slowly  down  a  winding  path  Uiat  led  to  the  river 
side.  Suddenly  he  heard  the  tinkling  of  sheep- 
bells,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  looked  around  to 
discover  whence  the  sound  came.  In  a  small 
comer  of  pasture-land,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  stream,  he  saw  the  flock,  and  seated  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  huge  tree,  a  young  girl. 

He  advanced  at  once  toward  her,  not  being 
sure  of  his  way. 

She  was  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  the  same  del- 
icate and  exquisite  creation  which  had  so  struck 
Clorinda  on  the  canvas,  and  In  the  garret  of 
Venice.  The  eye  of  the  artist  was  delighted,  the 
heart  of  the  man  was  filled  vrith  emotion.  He 
spoke  to  her :  she  answered  timidly  but  sweetly. 
He  forgot  his  intended  question ;  he  alluded  te 
the  beautiful  countiy ,  to  the  delight  of  dwelling 
in  such  a  land,  to  the  pleasures  of  her  calm  and 
placid  existence ;  he  asked  if  he  could  obtain  a 
room  in  that  neighborhood  in  which  to  reside 
while  he  took  a  series  of  sketches.  The  gvA 
listened  with  attention  and  interest  for  ne^y 
half  an  hour,  during  which  time  he  was  using  his 
pencil.  She  then  replied  that  her  father  would 
gladly  offer  lum  a  shelt^  in  their  small  house,  if 
he  could  be  satisfied  with  very  humble  lodging 
and  very  humble  fare.  The  young  man  accepted 
with  many  thanks,  and  then  showed  her  his 
sketch-book. 

"Holy  Virgin !"  she  cried,  as  she  recognized 
herself.  •    ^ 

"  You  are  pleased,"  said  the  artist,  smiling. 

"  Oh !  ifs  beautiful ;  how  can  you  do  that 
with  a  pencil  1  Come  quick,  and  iiiow  it  to  fa- 
ther!" 

The  young  man  followed  her,  as  she  slowly 
drove  her  sheep  along,  and  soon  found  himself 
within  sight  of  a  small  house  with  a  garden, 
which  she  announced  as  her  father's.  She  had 
the  drawing  in  her  hand,  looking  at  it  with  de- 
light. Unable  to  restrain  her  feelings,  she  ran 
farwvtd,  and,  entering  the  house,  ^sappeared. 
Zustanar— of  course  it  was  he— laughed  as  he 
pieked  op  tiie  crook  of  the  impious  young 
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•hqiheidess,  and,  aided  bj  Uie  faithful  dog,  began 
dnving  home  the  patient  animala.  In  ten  min- 
utes Eieanora  reappeared,  accompanied  by  her 
ftthfir,  her  brother  and  sister :  regrular  Sicilian 
peasants,  without  one  atom  of  resemblance  to 
this  extraordiDary  pearl  ctmcealed  from  human 
eye  in  the  beimtiful  valley  of  Amola.  They  were 
•11,  however,  struck  by  the  portrait,  and  received 
the  artist  vrith  rude  hospitality. 

He  took  up  his  residence  with  them ;  he  Bought 
to  please,  and  he  succeeded.  After  a  very  few 
days  he  became  the  constant  eompanion  of  El- 
eanora.  They  went  out  together,  he  to  paint,  she 
to  look  after  her  sheep — both  to  talk.  Paolo  found 
her  totally  uneducated,  ignorant  of  every  thing, 
unable  to  read  or  write,  and  narrow-minded,  as 
all  such  natures  must  be.  But,  there  was  a 
foundation  of  sweetness,  and  a  quickness  of  in- 
tellect, which  demonstrated  that  eircumstances 
alone  had  made  her  what  she  was,  and  Paolo 
loved  her. 

He  had  been  a  fortnight  at  Amola,  and  he  had 
made  up  his  mind.  One  beautiful  morning,  soon 
after  they  had  taken  up  their  usual  position,  he 
spoke. 

'*  Eleanora,  I  love  you,  vrith  a  love  that  is  of 
my  life.  I  adore,  I  worship  you ;  you  are  the 
artist's  ideal  of  loveliness ;  your  soul  only  wants 
culture  to  be  as  lovely  as  your  body.  Will  you 
be  my  wifel  Will  yon  make  my  houie  your 
home,  my  country  your  country,  my  life  your 
life  t  I  am  an  artist ;  I  battle  for  my  bread,  but 
I  am  already  gaining  riches.  Speak !  Will  you 
.  be  miner* 

**  I  will,"  replied  the  young  girl,  who  had  no 
conception  of  hiding  her  feelings  of  pride  and  joy. 

**  But  you  do  not  know  me.  I  am  jealofUs  and 
suspicious,  I  am  proud  and  sensitive.  You  are 
beautiful,  you  are  lovely ;  others  will  dispute  you 
-with  me.  I  would  slay  the  Pope  if  he  sought 
you ;  I  would  kill  the  Emperor  if  he  offered  you 
a  gift  You  are  a  simple  peasant  girl ;  those 
around  me  might  smile  at  your  want  of  town 
knowledge  ;  might  jeer  at  you  for  not  having  the 
accomplishments  and  vices  of  the  town  ladies  !  I 
should  challenge  the  first  who  smiled  or  jeered. 
You  must  then,  if  you  can  be  miBe,^and  will  make 
Bie  happy,  live  apart  from  men,  for  me  alone ; 
you  must  know  of  no  existence  but  mine  ;  you 
must  abandon  all  society,  all  converse  with  your 
fellow-creatures.  I  must  be  your  world,  your 
life,  your  whole  being.*' 

'*  I  will  be  what  pleases  you  best,**  said  the 
young  girt  gently. 

**  The  picture  does  not  alarm  youV* 

*«  Will  you  alwayslove  me  1**  sheasked  timidly. 

*•  While  I  hve,  my  art,  my  idol,  my  goddess ! 
Eleanora,  while  I  breathe.'* 

"  Do  with  me  as  you  will,**  replied  the  young 
giii. 

A  month  later  they  were  married,  her  parents 
being  proud  indeed  of  the  elevated  position  to 
which  their  daughter  attained.  They  went  in 
the  autumn  to  Rome,  where  Pao(o  had  prepared 
for  his  K^ystorious  enstenee  by  means  ot  his 


faithful  and  attached  nurse.  He  devoted  to  her 
every  moment  not  directed  to  his  art,  and  at  onoe 
began  her  education  systematically.  He  found 
an  apt  and  earnest  scholar,  and  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  Eleanora  was  possessed  of  all  the 
mental  advantages  to  be  derived  from  constant 
intercourse  with  a  man  of  genius. 

But  Paolo  Zustana,  out  of  his  home,  wmm  a 
changed  and  unhappy  man ;  he  lived  in  constant 
dread  of  his  treasure  being  discovered ;  he  saw, 
with  secret  impatience,  the  many  defects  which 
still  existed  in  his  beloved  idol ;  he  felt  the  re- 
straint of  confining  her  always  within  a  suite  of 
rooms ;  he  longed  to. give  her  air  and  space;  but 
he  dreaded  her  being  seen  by  powerful  and  un- 
scrup^ous  men;  he  dreaded  ridicule  for  her 
peasant  origin  and  imperfect  education.  Henoe 
the  defecte  in  his  character. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  and 
Zustana,  who  had  been  giving  some  finishing 
touches  to  the  Psyche,  was  absorbed  in  its  con- 
templation He  held  the  brush  in  his  hand,  and 
stood  back  a  little  way,  examining  it  with  atten- 
tion. 

**  It  is  beautiful !  The  Countess  Clorinda  was 
right,'*  he  exclaimed, 

**  Not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  the  original,"  re- 
plied that  lady  in  a  low  tone. 

**  Great  Heaven  !**  cried  Paolo,  turning  round 
pale  and  fiercely,  to  start  back  in  silent  amaze- 
ment. 

There  was  Eleanora,  blushing,  trembling,  timid, 
hanging  a  little  back,  and  yet  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  the  Countess,  who  smiled  a  sweet  sad  smile  of 
triumph. 

**Be  not  angry.  Signer  Zustana,"  she  said; 
**  it  is  all  my  feult.  You  excited  my  curiosily 
relative  to  the  original  of  this  picture.  You  said 
it  existed.  I  immediately  connected  your  mys- 
terious absences  with  something  which  might  ex- 
plain all.  Last  night  I  foUowed  you  Aom«,  I  saw 
this  beautiful  creature,  I  understood  the  motives 
of  her  seclusion.  This  day  I  went  to  see  her 
eariy ;  I  forced  my  way  in.  Half  by  threate, 
half  by  coaxing,  I  extracted  the  truth  from  her. 
Signor  Paolo,  ycmr  conduct  b  selfish;  to  save 
yourself  from  inuiginafy  evils  you  condemn  this 
angel  to  a  prison  life ;  you  deprive  her  of  air  and 
lib^y — the  very  life  of  a  Sicilian  giri ;  you  pre- 
vent her  from  enjoying  the  manifold  blessings 
which  God  intended  for  all ;  you  deprive  us  of 
the  satisfaction  of  admhring  a  face  so  divine,  and 
a  mind  so  exquisite.  But  then,  you  will  say,  she 
is  beautiful  enough  to  excite  love ;  she  is  simple 
enough  to  excite  a  smile.  Signor  Paolo,  she  is 
good  enough  to  scorn  the  first  word  of  lawless 
passion ;  she  is  educated  enough  to  learn  eveiy 
thing  that  becomes  a  lady,  and  befite  the  wife  of 
a- man  of  genius,*  if  you  will  but  let  her  mix  with 
the  world.  You  are  yourself  miserable ;  your 
life  is  a  torment.  I,  the  friend,  the  confidante, 
the  sister  of  this  innocent,  good  girl,  declare  to 
you  that  you  must  change  your  mode  of  exist* 
ence.** 

**  Countess,  you  have  conquered,^*  cried  Zus- 
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tana,  who  guessed  the  tnith,  and  who  intoitiTely 
ibtt  that  her  generous  heart  wookl  find,  in  devo- 
tion to  Eleanora,  means  of  withdrawing  her  ait- 
tention  from  her  nnfbrtunkte  {rassion.  <*  Do  with 
hm  as  you  please.  When  the  Countess  Glorinda, 
enlj  child  of  my  generous  patron,  caHs  xtiy  wile 
her  sister,  my  wife  is  hers  for  life.'* 

The  result  was  natural.  Paolo  Zustana  ceased 
to  be  suspicious  and  restless.  Eleanora  was  uni- 
Tersally  admired ;  and  when,  ten  years  later,  the 
artist,  after  finishing  the  paintings  ibr  the  gidiery 
of  the  Palace  Bembo,  took  up  his  residence  per- 
manently in  Venice,  his  wife  had  become  an  ac- 
complished and  unaiSW^ted  lady,  capable  of  hold- 
ing her  position  in  the  elevated  circles  to  vHnch 
the  genius  of  her  husband,  and  the  frienddup  of 
dorinda,  established  her  right  to  belong.  Glo- 
rinda remained  true  to  her  fiiendship  all  her  life ; 
delighted  and  happy  at  being  the  ensurer  of  per- 
manent h^piness  two  loving  hearts,  which,  under 
the  system  of  suspicion,  fear,  and  seclusion  adopted 
by  one  of  them,  must  ultimately  have  been  utterly 
wretched. 

No  one  can  be  happy  and  useful  in  this  world, 
who  is  not  of  it.  If  it  were  not  our  duty  to  be  of 
it,  we  may  be  very  sure  we  should  not  be  in  it. 


BEHIND  THE  LOUVRE. 
«*  "pEOPLE  may  wish  to  know  why  I  pull  up 

Jl  here,  and  begin  to  play  the  fool.  I  am  a 
pencil  manufecturer ;  nothing  more.  I  know 
that  my  pencils  are  good :  look  here !  (Exhibits 
a  medal.)  This  medal  w^  given  to  me,  as  the 
manufacturer  of  these  superlative  pencils,  by  the 
promoters  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London.*' 

With  this  preliminary  address,  a  very  feshion- 
able-Iooking  gentleman,  who  has  drawn  up  his 
carriage  at  the  roadside  behind  the  Louvre  in 
Paris,  opens  an  address  to  a  number  of  persons 
who  begin  to  gather  about  him.  His  equipage  is 
handsome ;  anid  people  wonder  what  he  means 
by  this  curious  proceeding.  Presently  they  per- 
ceive that  in  the  buggy  there  is  an  organ,  and 
that  the  individual  perched  behind  the  gentleman 
fblfiUs  the  double  functions  of  footman  and  organ- 
grinder.  They  perceive  also  that  the  servant 
wears  a  magnificent  livery,  part  of  it  consisting 
of  a  huge  brass  hehnet,  from  the  summit  of  which 
immense  tricolor  feathers  flutter  conspicuously  in 
the  breeze.  The  gentleman  suddenly  rings  a 
bell;  and  forthwith  the  footman  in  the  buggy 
grinds  a  lively  air.  The  crowd  rapidly  increases. 
The  gentleman  is  very  grave :  he  looks  quietly  at 
the  people  about  him,  and  then  addressee  them  a 
second  time,  having  rung  the  little  beD  again  to 
stop  his  footman's  organ :  **  Now  I  dare  say  you 
wonder  what  I  am  going  to  do.  Well,  I  will  be- 
gin with  the  story  which  led  me  to  this  charlatan 
Kfe — for  I  am  a  charlatan — ^there's  no  denying  it. 
I  was,  as  you  all  know,  an  ordinary  pencil  mer- 
chant; and,  Although  I  sold  my  pencils  in  the 
street  from  my  carriage-seat,  I  was  dressed  like 
any  of  you.  Well,  one  day,  when  I  was  selling 
my  pencils  at  a  rapid  rate,  a  low  fellow  set  up  his 
puppet-show  close  by  me-^-and  all  my  customers 
mdied  away  firom  me.     This  occurred  to  me 


many  times.  Wherever  I  drew  mp  my  carriage 
to  sell  my  pencils  in  a  quel  way  some  chailattn 
came,  axid  drew  ail  my  cmUaaen  horn  me.  I 
found  that  my  trade  was  t^>eriiig  away  to  a  pomt 
as  fine  as  the  finest  point  of  my  finest.peocil; 
and,  as  yon  may  imagine,  I  was  not  very  pleased. 
But  suddenly  I  thought  that  if  the  public  taste 
encourages^  chaxiqtans,  and  if  I  am  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  that  public,  I  toe  must  become  a 
charlatan.  And  l^re  I  am — a  diariatan  from 
the  tips  of  my  hair  to  the  betl  of  my  boot,  selling 
excellent  pencils  fmr  forty  cfmtimiwi  each,  as  you 
sbaU  presently  see." 

■ThU  second  speedi  ecBcfaidBd  in  the  most 
serious  manner,  the  gentleman  produces  from  the 
carriage-seat  a  splendid  coat  enbroidsred  with 
gold :  this  he  puts  on  with  the  utmost  gravity—- 
then  tmms  to  the  crowd  to  watch  its  e&ct  upon 
them.  Then  he  takes  his  hat  ofif,  jncks  up  a 
huge  brass  helmet  fixan  the  bottom  of  the  car- 
riage, and  tries  it  on.  Again  he  looks  gsavely  at 
the  crowd,  suddenly  removes  the  helmet,  and 
places,  singly,  three  plumes  oepresenting  the 
national  tricdor,  watching  the  efieet  upon  the 
spectators,  as  he  adds  each  feather.  Having 
surveyed  the  general  effect  of  the  helmet  thus 
decorated,  he  again  puts  it  on;  and,  turning 
now  ftdl  upon  the  crowd,  folds  his  arms  and 
looks  steadfestly  before  him.  After  a  pause,  he 
rings  his  little  bell,  and  the  plumed  organisl  be- 
hind him  plays  a  soft  and  soothing  air.  To  this 
tune  he  again  speaks : 

**  Well,  here  I  am :  as  you  see,  a  charlati^i.  I 
have  done  this  to  please  you  :  you  mqstn*t  blame 
me.  As  I  told  you,  I  am  the  well-known  manu- 
facturer of  pencBs.  They  are  cheap  and  they 
are  good,  as  I  shall  presently  show  you.  Look 
here — I  have  a  portfolio  !** 

The  gentleman  then  lifts  a  large  portfolio  or 
book--opens  it,  and  exhibits  to  the  eroWd  three 
or  four  rough  caricatures.  He  presently  pretends 
to  perceive  doubts  floating  about  as  to  the  capa- 
bility of  his  pencils  to  produce  such  splendid  pic- 
tures. Suddenly  he  snatches  up  one  of  them, 
brandishes  it  in  the  air — turns  over  the  leaves  of 
the  book — finds  a  blank  page— ^en  places  him- 
self in  an  attitude  to  indicate  intense  thought. 
He  frowns' ;  he  throws  up  his  eyes ;  he  taps  the 
pencil  impatiently  against  his  chin ;  he  traces 
imaginary  lines  in  the  air;  he  stands  for  some 
seconds  with  upturned  face,  rapt — ^waiting,  in 
feet,  to  be  inspired.  Suddenly  he  is  struck  by 
an  irresistible  and  overpowering  thought,  and 
begins  to  draw  the  rough  outlines  of  a  sketch. 
He  proceeds  with  his  work  in  the  most  earnest 
manner.  No  spectator  can  detect  a  smile  upon 
that- serious  feoe.  Now  he  holds  the  book  far 
away  from  him,  to  catch  the  general  efifect,  marks 
little  errors  here  and  there  ;  then  sets  vigorously 
to  work  again.  At  last  the  great  conception  is 
upon  the  paper.  He  turns  it  most  seriously,  and 
with  the  air  of  a  man  doing  a  very  great  favor,  to 
the  crowd.  The  picture  produces  a  burst  o£ 
laughter.  The  pencil  manufecturer  does  not 
laugh,  but  continues  solemnly,  to  the  sounds  of 
his  organ  in  the  buggy,  to  exhibit  his  production. 
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PreienUyt  however,  he  oloses  the  book  with  the 
appettrance  of  a  ipa»  who  is  eetiated  widi  the 
lvalues  of  the  worid.  A  moment  afterwaid  he 
opeas  it  a  ■eeond  time ;  puts*  the  point  of  the 
pencil  to  his  tongue^  and  looks  ea^Iy  at  the  peo- 
ple. He  is  selecting  some  individual,  8ufiicient> 
ly  eccentric  and  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  rec- 
fl^gniaed  by  the  general  assembly  when  sketched. 
He  has  caught  sight  of  one  at  last.  He  looks  at 
him  intense^,  to  the  irrepressible  anmsement  of 
the  spectators,  who  all  follow  his  eyes  with  theirs. 
The  individoal  selected  generally  smiles,  and 
bears  his  public  position  very  calmly. 

'*For  Mercy's  sake,  do  not  stir!*'  the  artist 
fervently  ejaculates,  as  he  sets  vigorously  to  work. 
This  proceeding,  in  the  c^n  street,  conducted 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  with  the  most 
finished  acting,  is  irresistibly  Iqdicraus.  As  the 
portrait  advances  toward  completion,  the  ofgan 
plays  a  triumphant  melody.  In  five  minutes  a 
lough  and  bold  sketch  has  been  produced,  resem- 
bling only  in  the  faintest  manner  the  orighial, 
yet  sufficiently  like  him  to  be  recognized,  s^  to 
create  amusement.  As  the  artist  holds  up  the 
portrait.  To  be  seen  by  the  crowd,  he  again  rings 
his  little  bell  to  silence  his  musical  attendant  in 
the  buggy. 

And  now  he  dwells  emphatically  upon  the 
virtues  of  his  peneils.  He  declares  that  they  are 
at  once  black  and  hard.  He  pretends,  once  more, 
to  detect  an  air  of  incredulity  in  the  crowd.  He 
is  indignant.  He  seizes  a,  block  of  oak'— inibnns 
his  imaginary  detracton  that  it  is  the  hardest 
known  wood-— and,  with  a  hammer,  drives  the 
point  of  one  of  his  pencils  through  it.  The  wood 
is  split,  the  pencil  is  not  injured :  and  he  tells  his 
imaginary  detractors' that  even  if  they  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  using  pencils  for  art,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  split  wood  with  them  for  vrinter  firing. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  to  buy  them.  This  is  of 
course  a  very  popular  point  in  the  performances. 
The  next  is  the  display,  to  the  melancholy  grind 
of  the  organ  in  the  buggy,  of  a  huge  box  full  of 
silver  money. 

This  box  is  opened  and  exhibited  to  the  crowd 
as  the  astonishing  result  of  these  wonderful  pen- 
cils. And  then  the  charlatan  goes  through  all 
that  pantomime  which  usually  describes  a  man 
utterly  tired  of  all  the  enjoyments  wealth  can 
give  him.  He  seizes  a  handful  of  the  money, 
and  then  lazily  drops  it  into  the  box.  He  throws 
himself  back  and  pushes  the  box  from  him,  to  in- 
dicate that  he  is  tured  of  riches.  At  last  he  jumps 
up,  and,  seizing  a  five-franc  piece,  raises  his  arm 
to  throw  it  among  the  spectators :  but  he  is  pfe- 
vented,  apparently,  by  a  sudden  impulse. 

*•  Once,"  he  explains,  "  I  threw  a  five-firanc 
]Mece  in  the  midst  of  my  customers,  when  it  un- 
fortunately struck  a  man  in  the  eye.  That  acci- 
dent gave  me  a  lesson  which  I  should  do  wrong 
to  forget  to-day." 

So  he  closes  the  box,  throws  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  carriage,  and  calls  upon  the  crowd  to  be- 
come purchasers  of  pencils,  which  vrill  never 
break,  and  which  are  patronized  by  the  most  dis- 
tiagoished  artists.  The  droll  thing  about  this  per- 


formance is  that  tlie  pencils  sold  really  are  good* 
and  that  they  actually  did  obtain  honorable  men- 
tion from  tftie  English  Exhibition  GcnuBottee  In 
ei^iteen  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

The  crowd  having  decided  to  purdiase  or  to 
reject  the  merchand^  of  this  extraordinary  pen- 
cil manufacturer,  are  soon  drawn  away  tO'tha 
occupant  of  another  elegant  carriage.  Truly, 
this  little  licensed  space  at  the  back  of  the 
Louvre  presentaodd  pictures  to  strangers. 

This  is  a  serious  business.  The  crowd  are  lis- 
tening to.  a  lecture  on  teeth,  and  on  the  virtue  of 
certain  drugs  for  the  teeth,  the  composition  of 
which  the  lecturer  alone  knows  the  secret  of— a 
secret  that  has  been  rigidly  handed  down  in  his 
fiunily  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Gauls.  He 
is  a  well-known  dentist  in  Paris,  and  is  in  purt*- 
nership  with  his  father.  The  senior  dentist  re> 
mains  at  home  to  perform  operations  of  dental 
surgery  which  are  the  result  of  the  remarkable 
advertising  system  pursued  by  the  young  man  in 
the  carriage.  The  business,  I  am  led  to  believe, 
is  a  most*flourishing  one  in  the  cite ;  and,  when 
the  father  was  young,  he  himself  was  his  &ther*s 
advertiser.         . 

The  scientific  gentleman  now  haranguing  the 
crowd  is  certainly. the  worthy  representative  of 
his  parent.  It  is  reported  ixideed  that  the  man 
is  a  skillful  dentist.  At  the  present  moment  ha 
ofiers  to  prove  his  dexterity  upon  any  individual 
present  who  may  be  troubled  by  a  refractory 
tooth.  He  looks  about  eageriy  for  a  patient. 
Presently  a  boy  is  thrust  forward  to  be  o^enlod 
upon.  The  poor  little  fellow  is  rapidly  hoisted 
into  the  vehicle.  To  sufier  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth  in  an  elegant  drawing-room,  or  in  the  pri- 
vacy  of  a  fashionable  dentist's  apartment,  is  not 
a  pleasant  operation,  even  for  a  man  with  the 
strongest  nerve  ;  but  to  have  a  singularly  happy 
illustration  of  the  ills  to  which  teeth  are  subject, 
drawn  from  your  head,  and  exhibited  to  a  crowd 
of  curious  strangers,  is  an  ordeal  from  which  all 
people,  save  philosophers  and  small  French  boys,' 
would  shrink  with  horror.  The  little  victim,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  his  public 
position.  He  seats  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  crowd,  and  allows  the  operator  to  fasten  a 
towel  about  his  neck,  without  displaying  the  least 
nervousness.  The  business-like  manner  of  the 
operator  is  very  amusing.  He  looks  upon  the 
boy  only  as  a  model.  When  the  patient  is  fully 
prepared,  he  displays  hun  to  the  crowd  with  mudi 
the  same  expression  as  that  adopted  by  all  pa^ 
rental  exhibitors  of  wonderful  little  children .  The 
operation  is  then  performed,  and  the  bo^'s  head 
is  rapidly  buried  in  a  conveni^it  basin.  This  ac- 
complished, the  dentist,  with  an  ait  of  triumph, 
begins  to  sell  his  tooth-powders,  and  other  toilet 
necessaries,  and  to  refer  the  crowd  to  his  father's 
establishment.^ 

-We  pass  the  conjuror  as  an  old  and  well- 
known  friend,  to  enjoy  the  performances  of  the 
sergeant  of  the  old  guard.  This  sergeant  is  re- 
presented by  an  old,  care-worn  looking  poodle — 
a  poodle  that  appears  to  be  utterly  tired  of  the 
world— to  have  exhausted  all  the  enjoyments  of 
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two  OTdinaty  poodles'  lives,  and  to  take  good  and 
evil  fortune  now  with  equal  calmness.  This  ca- 
nine representation  of  the  old  guard  is  dressed — 
80  far  as  his  poodle's  prc^rtions  can  be  adapted 
to  those  of  the  human  form — in  the  regimentals 
of  the  old  Imperial  soldiers,  and  his  long  gray 
mustaches  and  shaggy  beard  give  to  his  head  an 
appearance  not  altogether  dissimilar  to  his  as- 
sumed character.  He  stands  upon  his  hind  legf ; 
he  carries  his  musket  with  military  precision ;  his 
most  conspicuous  fault,  which  he  seems  to  have 
abandoned  as  quite  insurmountable,  is  his  tail. 
True  it  is  a  very  little  tail,  but  there  it  is,  and  he 
can  not  help  it.  His  master,  or  superior  officer, 
is  an  old  man,  with  silver  hair,  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  singulariy  even  pair  of  silver  mus- 
taches. The  master  and  the  subaltern  appear  to 
have  a  femily  likeness.  The  master  is  dressed 
in  a  blue  blouse  and  wide  trowsers,  and  wears  a 
low,  half-military  cap.  In  his  hand  he  carries  a 
little  drum  and  a  whip. 

The  poor  old  guard  as  he  walks  round  the  cir- 
cle formed  by  the  people,  to  the  time  of  the  drum, 
looks  wistfully  at  his  officer,  and  sadly  at  his  offi- 
cer's whip.  To  describe  the  military  movements 
through  which  the  old  guard  passes  would  be  as 
tedious  to  the  reader  as  they  are  certainly  tedious 
to  the  poodle ;  but  the  officer  is  really  impressive. 
He  is  a  serious  old  num,  with  a  military  severity 
in  his  look.  He  talks  to  the  poodle  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  and  comments  on  the  slightest  laxity  of 
discipline  with  tremendous  earnestness.  He  re- 
minds the  old  sergeant  (who  absolutely  looks  con- 
scious of  his  disgrace)  that  he  is  an  unworthy  re- 
presentative of  the  Emperor's  noble  veterans.  He 
tells  him  that  he  has  twice  been  fined  for  drunk- 
enness, and  that  he  spends  every  sous  he  gets  in 
Cognac.  The  sergeant  looks  very  much  ashamed. 
And  then  the  anger  of  his  officer  rises  to  a  terrific 
pitch.  The  end  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  sergeant 
goes  through  all  the  forms  of  a  military  trial,  and 
is  condemned  to  be  shot.  The  severe  old  gentle- 
man then  solemnly  beats  his  drum,  and  with  a 
mournful  look,  places  the  condenmed  soldier  in 
the  p<^ition  he  is  to  occupy  while  his  sentence  is 
carried  out.  The  poodle,  with  a  hang-dog  look, 
then  suffers  his  master  to  fire  a  percussion  cap  at 
him,  and  falls  deod.  But  the  business  does  not 
end  here.  The  old  man  proceeds  with  the  utmost 
gravity  to  bury  the  sergeant  with  military  honors. 
Aided  by  a  liule  boy,  he  carries  the  defunct  slow- 
ly round  the  circle,  and  then  sings  a  dirge  over 
his  grave. 

4f^er  the  funeral,  the  dog  wakes  to  a  lively  air, 
and  performs  a  country  dance  with  his  serious 
old  master.  The  animal  is  a  character,  but  his 
master  is  a  study.  His  age,  his  dignified  man- 
ner, the  imperturbable  seriousness  with  which  he 
goes  through  the  military  forms,  the  well-acted 
pathos  with  which  he  pronounces  the  old  ser- 
geant's sentence,  the  severity  with  which  he  re- 
bukes any  levity  in  the  people,  and  the  insensi- 
bility to  ridicule  with  wl^ch  he  dances  the  coun- 
try dance,  are  perfect  in  themselves.  And,  as  he 
talks  to  the  dog,  his  ingenuity  in  carrying  round 
his  discourse  to  money  matters,  and  to  the  duty 


which  his  spectators  owe  to  themselves  not  to 
forget  the  little  ceremony  of  throwing  a  few  eeD- 
times  into  the  aiena,^is  a  matter  whidi  gives  zesl 
to  the  performance.  He  never  appeals  directly 
to  the  people-— he  sekiom  recognizes  them  in  any 
way ;  he  talks  tU  them  in  an  incidental  way,  to 
the  old  sergeant. 

Another  public  exhibitor  claims  p(^pular  atten- 
tion behind  the  Louvre.  He  is  said  to  share  a 
goodly  proportion  of  Parisian  patronage,  and  to 
be  rewarded  vrith  an  indefinite  number  of  cen- 
times. His  perfbnnanee  is  at  once  rapid  and 
astonishing. 

All  he  does  is  to  break  a  huge  stone-^  crum- 
ble it  up  into  small  pieces.  He  betgins  by  declar- 
ing to  the  crowd  that  this  process  may  be  per- 
formed by  a  blow  of  the  hand.  He  lets  the  crowd 
examine  the  stone  he  is  about  to  crush  with  a 
blow  of  his  mighty  arm ;  all  are  satisfied  that  it 
is  a  solid  mass.  He  places  it  upon  another  stone, 
and,  with  one  blow  with  his  naked  hand,  shatters 
it  to  atoms.  This  performance  is,  of  course,  both 
rapid  and  astonishing ;  and  sagacious  men  have 
endeavored  to  account  for  it  by  explaining  that 
the  underneath  stone  is  so  Arranged  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  blow  falls  upon  one  point,  and 
so  acts  like  a  sharp  instrument — a  pickax,  for 
instance.  This  may  be  the  right  or  it  may  be 
a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  performance ;  but 
that  it  is  a  legitimate  thing--that  there  is  no 
cheat  about  it — I  am  well  assured. 

I  might  linger  here  to  watch  other  perform- 
ances of  this  class ;  but  my  attention  is  drawn  to 
a  gentleman  dressed  quietly  and  well,  who  has 
just  taken  his  hat  off,  and  is  bowing  to  us  from 
the  high  curb-stone.  His  expression  is  serious, 
even  sad.  He  has  an  intellectual  fhce,  a  high 
forehead,  a  thoughtful  look.  People  flock  about 
him  very  fost;  evidently  he  has  something  to  say. 
He  has  a  bundle  of  papers  under  one  arm.  He 
remains,  while  a  crow^  gathers,  looking  sadly 
round,  and  still  holding  his  hat  respectfully  in 
his  hand.  Presently  he  murmurs  a  few  words  ; 
and,  by  degrees,  bursts  into  an  oratorical  display, 
at  once  dramatic  and  effective.  He  is  a  poet. 
He  felt  the  soul  of  poetry  within  him  when  he 
was  an  obscure  boy  in  his  native  village.  He 
longed  to  be  known — to  catch  the  applauses  of 
the  world.  At  last  he  resolved  to  travel  to  Paris ; 
Paris,  where  generous  sentiments  were  always 
welcomed ;  Paris,  the  natural  home  of  the  poet. 
Full  of  youthful  hope,  he  presented  himself  to  a 
publisher,  offering  his  poems.  The  reply  he  ob-  ' 
tained  was,  that  he  Was  unknown.  He  went  to 
a  second  publisher,  to  a  third,  to  a  fourth ;  all 
were  polite  to  him,  but  all  rejected  his  works. 
He  was  in  despaur.  Was  he,  with  the  soul  of 
poesy  burning  within  him,  to  starve  in  Paris,  the 
cradle  of  poesy  1  He  was  tempted  often  in  that 
dark  time  to  sully  the  purity  of  his  muse.  But 
he  said,  no ;  he  might  be  poor,  but  he  would  bo 
without  stain.  At  last  he  was  compelled  to  write 
songs  for  obscure  cafes  chantants ;  but  he  should 
be  unworthy  to  address  that  assembly  could  he 
not  assure  them  that  all  these  songs  breathed  a 
high  moral  purpose.    Well,  one  of  these  songs 
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became  la«t  year  the  rage — thousands  of  copies 
were  .sold.  And  what  (Od  the  author  get  for  that 
most  popular  production  1  Here  the  orator  pauses, 
and  looks  sternly  about  hiuL  Presently  he  raises 
his  arm,  and,  shaking  it  in  the  air,  shouts,  with 
the  countenance  of  a  roused  fiend,  **  Trois  ftvaca !" 

After  this  burst,  he  proceeds,  in  a  subdued 
voice,  to  describe  his  struggle.  How  he  resolved 
to  fight  his  hard  battle  bravely ;  and  how,  at  last, 
stung  by  the  neglect  of  publishers,  he  resolved 
to  place  himself  in  the  streets,  face  to  face  with 
the  Paris  public.  He  knew  tha4  they  reverenced 
poets.  He  believed  that,  while  his  muse  was 
pure,  he  might  appeal  to  them  with  confidence. 
They  may  judge  by  his  language  that  he  is  no 
common  impostor;  and  he  confidently  believes 
that  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  a  popular 
wonder  that  the  known  man  once  in  that  way 
sought  a  public  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  To  that' 
time  he  looks  courageously  forward;  and  only 
asks  his  audience  to  buy  a  number  of  his  works 
which  he  has  under  his  arm,  and  which  may  be 
had  for  three  sous  each,  in  confirmation  of  all  he 
has  said.  And,  forthwith,  the  poet  bows  to  the 
crowd,  who  press  about  him  to  .buy  his  works. 

This  last  exhibition  behind  the  Louvre  sent 
me  away,  thinking  seriously  of  the  strange  things 
to  be  seen  in  the  by-ways  of  Paris,  where  few 
strangers  penetrate.  Indeed,  these  licensed  street 
performers  form  a  class  peoaliar  to  the  French 
capital.  Their  ingenuity  is  as  extraordinary  as 
their  knowletige  of  French  tast^  and  sentiment 
is  truthful.  From  the  prosperous  pencil  manu- 
&cturer  down  to  the  old  man  who  carries  a  mag- 
ic-lantern about  th(B  neighborhood  of  the  Lux- 
embourg every  night,  for  hire,  all  the  people  who 
get  their  living  in  the  streets  of  this  giddy  place 
are  worth  loitering  in  a  by-way  to  see  and  to 
hear. 


CONFESSION; 
OR,  THE  LAW  OF  ACOUSTICS. 

THE  preparations  had  been  made  for  a  grand 
festival  in  the  Church  of  the  Magdalen,  at 
Girgenti,  and,  according  to  the  usage  on  such 
occasions,  the  whole  interior  was  decorated  with 
flowers  and  tapestry.  The  workmen  had  quitted 
the  sacred  edifice  in  a  body  at'  mid-day ;  and 
throughout  reigned  that  solemn  and  peculiar  still- 
ness which,  in  the  temples  of  the  Catholic  faith,  is 
felt  to  exercise  an  influence  the  most  edifying  and 
sublime. 

Two  gentlemen  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  long 
aisle  which  skirts  the  north  side  of  the  building ; 
they  were  conversing  in  subdued  tones,  and 
seemed' to  regard  the  cool,  shady  church  as  being 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  prome- 
nade. One  of  them,  who  might  be  of  the  age  of 
about  fifly,  was  of  robust  frame,  tall,  and  strongly 
built,  with  a  countenance  thoughtful  and  some- 
what stem,  but  in  which  no  single  passion  seemed 
to  have  lefl  a  trace.  The  other,  of  slender  figure, 
and  in  the  first  bloom  of  manhood,  whose  hand- 
some features  were  characterized  by  an  exproi- 
sion  the  most  intellectual  and  refined,  turned  his 
dark  and  almost  feminine  eyes  with  an  earnest 


glance  in  every  direction,  as  if  he  had  something 
of  especial  interest  to  conmnmicate.  It  was  the 
architect  who  had  designed  and  superintended 
the  decorations  for  the  fete  of  the  ensuing  day. 
He  had  but  recently  completed  his  stupes  at 
Rome.  His  name  was  Giulio  Balzetti.  On  a 
sudden  the  younger  man  stood  still.  <*  Marquis,*' 
he  said^  in  that  confidential  tone  which  is  used  in 
addressing  a  person  with  whom  one  is  in  habits 
of  daily  intercourse — **  I  will  impai)  to  you— -half 
in  jest*-a  secret  which,  I  believe,  is  known  to  no 
human  being  exoq»t  myself.  You  have  perhaps 
heard  of  the  strange  tricks  which  are  sometimes 
played  upon  builders  by  that  law  of  nature  which 
regulates  the  tra^ismission  of  sounds,  and  which 
modem  science  has  denominated  *  Acoustics'— ^ 
played  upon  us,  indeed,  w|ien  we  have  the  least 
reason  to  expect  or  deserve  them,  Through  an 
every-day  occurrence — by  the  merest  accident-*- 
I  was  lately  made  acquainted  with  the  singular 
fact  that  from  this  spot,  on  the  very  slab  of  white 
marble  on  which  we  are  standing,  the  slightest 
whl^r  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  aiide — I 
mean  in  the  ladt  of  the  confessional  boxes  which 
you  see — ^is  distinctly  audible,  though  a  person 
stationed  on  any  other  part  of  the  intervening 
ground-T— how  near  soever  to  the  place  whence 
the  sounds  proceeded — ^would  not  be  able  to  catch 
a  single  word.  Remain  where  you  are  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  I  proceed  to  the  confessional 
which  I  have  indicated — and  you  will  indeed  be 
wondelr-struck  by  tlus  extraordinary  freak  of  Na- 
ture." 

The  architect  hastened  away ;  but  ho  had  not 
proceeded  many  paces,  when  the  Marquis  heard 
a  significant  whisper— the  purport  of  which  suf- 
ficed in  an  instant  to  agitate  his  whole  frame  with 
the  most  fearful  emotions.  He  stood  transfixed 
to  the  ground,  as  though  he  had  been  touched  by 
a  wand  of  enchantment— his  features  pale  and 
rigid  as  the  marble ;  while  the  extreme  of  atten- 
tiveness  portrayed  in  his  ordinarily  tranquil  visage 
betokened  that  some  tidings  of  awful  import  wen 
falling  upon  his  ears.  He  moved  not  a  limb ;  he 
scarcely  breathed — ^he  was  like  one  standing  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  in  all  the  horror  of  an 
impending  fall  into  the  abyss — and  his  rolling 
eyeballs  uul  visibly  throbbing  heart  were  the  only 
signs  of  existence. 

Balzetti  was  now  seen  returning.  **  The  exr 
periment  can  not  be  tried  at  present,*'  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  before  he  had  rejoined  his  company 
ion.  **  The  confossional  is  at  this  moment  occi»- 
pied,  and  as  fiir  as  I  could  observe,  by  a  lady 
closely  vailed ; — but,  gracious  heavens — Marquie 
— ^what  has  come  ever  you  on  a  sudden  V* 

The  Marquis  pressed  one  finger  upon  his  lips, 
in  thrmanner  usual  with  Italians,  and  continucti 
in  the  same  unmovable  position.  At  the  end  of 
a  few  minutes  he  drew  a  deep  sigh — the  statue 
then  became  instinct  with  life,  and  stepped  forth 
from  the  magic  circle. 

**  It  is  nothing,  my  dear  Giulio,''  he  said,  in  his 
usual  f^fPiUyr  tone.  **  Above  all  things  do  not 
imagine  that  I  am  superstitious ;  but,  to  speak 
candidly,  thd  surprising  and  mysterious  nature 
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pf  your  communication  has  affiaoted  me  in  a  waj 
I  can  not  explain.  Let  us  be  gone.  I  riiaU  soon 
recover  myself  in  the  open  air.''  As  he  npokB, 
he  took  the  arm  of  Balzetti  £miiliarly,  and  accom- 
panied him  beycmd  the  city  gate  to  the  public 
walk,  when,  after  a  few- turns,  the  two  gentlemen 
separated. 

*VWe  shall  see  you  to-monow,  ftfter  the  cere* 
mony,  at  the  ^rilla,"  said  the  nobleman.  *'  Fare- 
weU." 

«■  *  *  •       ,     • 

At  aa  early  hour  on  the  foHowing  morning  the 
Marquis  opened  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber  of 
his  wiie*s  apartment.  At  the  same  moment  the 
femme-de-cfuanbrtt  her  looks  betraying  the  ut- 
most astonishment  and  alarm,  entered  the  room 
by  a  door  on  the  opposite  side. 

**Has  your  lady  rung  the  belU"  asked  the 
Marquis. 

•*Not  yet,  your  Excellency,"  answered  the  girl, 
eurtseying  and  blushing  deeply. 

**Then  wait  here  until  you  are  summoned," 
letumed  the  Marquis,  opening  the  door  which  led 
Irom  the  dressing-room  into  the  bedchamber. 
■He  was  on  the  point  of  steppmg  within  the  latter, 
when  his  young  and  beauti^  wife  stood  before 
lum  in  a  morning  robe,  hastily  thrown  on,  as  she 
had  risen  from  her  bed.  The  Marquis  paused — 
it  might  be  in  a  momentary  resistless  transport 
of  admiration  of  her  charms ;  but  without  betok- 
ening the  least  observation  of  her  uneasiness — 
of  the  inward  tempest  which  had  already  chased 
the  color  from  her  cheek,  and  was  yet  more  sen- 
sibly manifested  as  her  bpsom  began  to  heave 
tumultuously  beneath  the  snowy  night-dress. 

*^You  are  up  unusually  early  this  morning, 
Antonio,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible, 
and  with  a  fiiint  smile,  blushing  significantly  at 
the  same  moment. 

«*  Can  you  wonder,  Lauretta,  my  heart's  treas- 
ure,'" 8ai4  the  Marquis,  in  the  most  endearing 
tones,  "  can  you  wonder  that  I  seek  your  pres- 
ence early  and  late?  And  yet,  my  beloved,  the 
present  visit  has  an  additional  object.  You  are 
aware  that  this  is  the  fcU  of  the  Holy  Magdalen, 
and  that  a  grand  ceremony  will  be  solemnized  in 
honor  of  the  day.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  prepare  myself  for  my  devotions  by  the 
contemplation  of  that  exquisite  Magdalen  ofGui- 
do  which  hangs  in  your  chamber.  May  I  ven- 
ture]" he  continued,  with  the  extreme  of  defer- 
ence in  his  manner,  approaching  the  door  slowly 
but  with  determination,  as  he  spolie. 

"All  is  in  disorder  wiAin,"  said  the  young 
wife,  casting  a  hurried  glance  through  the  half- 
open  door :  **  but  go  in  for  a  few  moments ;  I 
will  meanwhile  begin  to  dress  in  this  room." 

"  How  beautiful !"  he  exclauned,  in  a  voice  of 
simulated  rapture.  "How  bewitching  is  this 
disarray!  These  robes  carelessly  scattered 
about--the8e  i;iny  slippers  that  protect  and  grace 
the  most  delicate  of  feet !  There  is  a  balminess 
in  the  air — something  celestial  and  ecstatic.  The 
spirit  of  poetry  breathes  around  me." 

He  fixed  a  scrutinizing. glance  on  the  bed,  the 
Milken  coverlet  of  which  appeared  to  have  been 


taken  up  and  then  carefiilly  spread  out,  while 
underneath  be  could  disoem  the  contour  of  a 
human  figure,,  which,  to  be  as  little  observabki 
as  possible,  was  stretched^  fiiU  length. 

"  I  will  fit  down  for  a  short  time,"  said  t}ie 
Marquis,  in  a  tone  the  most  gentle  and  com* 
posed)  "  and  feast  my  eyes  at  my  leisure  on  this 
master-piece  of  genius." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  took  the  Urge 
white  pillow,  profusely  trimmed  with  Brussels 
lace,  and  deliberately  placed  it  on  the  part  of 
the  bed  on  which  he  judged  that  the  head  of  the 
intruder  must  be  resting— then  fiung  himself 
upon  it  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  stalwart 
frame,  pressing  at  the  same  time  with  his  right 
hand  and  with  his  utmost  strength  on  the  breast 
of  the  concealed  author  of  his  dishonor.  With- 
out seeming  to  be  in  the  least  degree  aware  of 
the  convulsive  death-struggles  of  his  victim,. the 
Marquis  proceeded  in  unfaltering  tones : 

"  How  absolutely  perfect  is  this  work  of  art ! 
With  what  a  chaste  and  dignified  reserve  the 
lovely  penitent  is  striving  to  conceal  her  bosom 
and  snowy  neck  with  her  finely^moulded  arms 
and  long  auburn  tresses ;  while,  with  a  tearful 
glance  of  pious  remorse,  she  ^es  upward  to 
the  throne  of  mercy  and  forgiveness !  One  a^ 
most  becomes  a  poet  in  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  master-piece !  Alas !  that  I  am  without 
the  gift  of  the  Iiaprovisat<nre !  Lauretta,  as  i 
know  not  how  to  poetize  on  thir  inspiring  theme, 
I  will  relate  to  you  an  incident  which  occurred 
yesterday.  Our  young  friend,  Giulio  Balzetti, 
accompanied  me  to  the  Church  of  La  Maddalena, 
and  as  we  were  promenading  in  one  of  the  aisles 
he  made  me  remark  a  particular  point  of  the  floor, 
on  which  he  requested  that  I  would  stand  still, 
for  firom  that  spot,  he  said,  I  should  distinctly 
bear  a  whisper  uttered  at  the  remotest  part  of 
the  building.  And,  indeed,  so  it  was !  At  the 
other  point  stands  the  confessional  box.  Number 
6.  I  had  scarcely  stationed  myself  on  the  slab 
of  marble  which  he  had  indicated  to  mc,  when  I 
heard  a  whisper  of  angelic  sweetness — whose 
whispered  voice  is  known  to  Heaven  above ! — 
heard  the  fair  penitent  unbosom  herself  to  the 
father  confessor  of  her  heart's  pain  and  her  little 
venial  sins. 

"  '  She  had  a  husband,'  she  said,  *  whom  she 
loved ;  yes,  and  he  loved  her  in  return — he  was 
so  kind  to  her — he  allowed  to  her  the  utmost 
liberty — in  short,  she  was  disposed  to  do  him 
justice' — she  would  requite  his  affection  as  far 
as  lay  in  her  power — God  help  her!  but,  the 
truth  must  be  declared,  she  loved  avother.'  "She 
did  not  mention  his  name ;  it  would  have  amused 
me  to  hear  it — some  one  of  our  handsome  young 
cavaliers,  no  doubt.  Well — she  loved  another — 
*  It  was  impossible  to  do  lesa,'  she  said  ;  *  but  • 
she  had  room  in  her  heart,  she  believed^  for  her 
husband  besides.  He  was  so  noble  of  soul — 
60  intellectual  and  refined — so  handsome — she 
meant  the  other — so  worthy  to  be  loved.  Then, 
he  pressed  his  suit  with  such  t  passionate  ar- 
dor. No !  it  was  -impossible  to  deny  him  any 
thing.    Besides,  if  her  husband  should  know  no- 
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thing  about  the  matter,  what  hann  was  donet 
And  if  he  chanced  to  discoYer  the  teciet,  sure^ 
he  would  forgive  her — forgivt  and  love  her  stiU, 
if  his  affection  was  sincere/  and  more  to  that  ef- 
fect. She  further  related  that  she  had  consented  to 
meet  him  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  (per- 
hapi^  at  this  very  moment,  his  happiness  is  com- 
plete!) and,  for  his  peace  and  her  own,  to  grant 
pirn  all !  Afterward,  she  thought  (do  you  hear 
me^  Laiiretta!)  aftervjard,  this  aJSair  du  coeur 
would  soon  be  at  an  end.  (This  is  what  the 
French  ladies  call  <  passer  les  caprices !')  In 
conclusion,  she  timidly  begged  for — absolution 
--beforehand!  It  would  be  so  comforting! — 
and  she  obtained  it  firom  the  holy  man  i  How 
has  this  little  history  pleased  you,  my  lovet** 
continued  the  Marquis,  raising  himself  from  his 
horrible  seat,  on  which  no  sign  of  motion  was 
discernible. 

"  Of  a  truth,"  he  proceeded  in  a  sportive  tone, 
"  our  reverend  pastors  are  somewhat  too  indul- 
gent to  the  tender  passion.  I  speak  of  ithe  greater 
number  of  them.  No  doubt  our  excellent  old 
friend  and  spiritual  counselor,  Father  Gregorio, 
would  have  taken  a  fair  lady  to  task  in  a  .differ^ 
ent  way ;  if  you,  for  example,  Lauretta,  had"; — 
As  h6  spoke,  he  slowly  returned  the  pillow  to 
its  plac^,  and  dashed  aside  the  coverlet.  Before 
him  lay  the  architect,  Giulio  Balzetti !  He  had 
ceased  to  breathe. 

*<  Have  you  been  lately  to  confesnon,  Laura V' 
asked  the  Marquis. 

**  There,  you  have  pins  in  your  mouth,  though 
I  have  so  often  warned  you  against  the  practice. 
Tell  me,  is  it  long  since  you^were  at  confession  1^* 
he  proceeded,  in  a  somewhat  louder  tone. 

*<  Not  long,"  returned  his  wife,  with  almost 
stifled  accents. 

"Apropos,"  resumed  the  Marquis,  again  hid- 
ing the  hard  and  frightfully  distorted  features 
wfth  the  counterpane,  **  we  are  to  go  together  to 
the  grand  ceremony  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Magdalen.  Precisely  at  twelve  the  procession 
will  commence,  and  I  must  take  my  place  at  that 
hoar.     I  can  delay  no  longer." 

He  stepped  into  the  dressing-room.  .His  wife 
sat  reclined  in  a  large  arm-chair,  her  luxuriant 
raven  lock!  hanging  in  wild  disorder  about  her 
neck.  A  death-like  paleness  overspread  her 
dieeks  and  forehead ;  and  both  hands  rested  on 
her  knees. 

''What  ails  thee,  my  childl"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, with  an  air  of  deep  concern,  and  with  un- 
altered cor^ality  of  tone.  "  You  have  risen  too 
early  this  morning,  and  it  must  be  fatiguing  to 
make  your  toilette  without  assistance.  Has  not 
Rebecca  been  summoned  1  Shall  I  ring  for 
herj" 

He  touched  the  beU-string ;  then,  approaching 
his  wife,  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  forehead,  and 
left  the  room. 

At  ifaid-day,  while  all  the  beUs  of  the  city  were 

chiming  together  in  a  festive  discordance,  the 

magnificent  state-carriage  of  the  Marquis,  drawn 

by  four  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  drove  through 
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the  arched  gateway  of  the  palace,  whe^e  a  troop 
of  bedizened  pages,  lacqueys,  chasseurs,  and  ruD- 
hing  footmen  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  lord  and 
lady. 

But  a  short  interval  had  elapsed  when  the 
Marquis,  attired  in  a  magnificent  court-suit^-lhe 
star  of  Imighthood  glitteiing  on  his  breast — ^was 
seen  descending  the  broad  marble  staircase,  hk 
one  hand  he  carried  his  hat;  with  the  other  he 
led,,  with  a  ceremonious  courtesy,  his  youngi 
beautifid,  and  ahnost  unconscious  wife.  Her 
face  was  of  the  hue  of  death — stone-cold  and 
rigid  as  the  statues  past  which  she  glided  with 
a  spirit-^e  motion.  His  countenance  was  lit 
up  with  unwonted  animation ;  his  eye  sparkled 
with  a  peculiar  brightness.  .    , 

The  attendants  flew  to  their  several  posts — ^the 
carriage  emerged  Sxom  the  court-yard,  and  moved 
at  a  slow  pace  through  the  ^crowded  streets  and 
squares;  while  not  a  few  passers-by,  as  they 
stood  still  to  contemplate  the  passage  of  the  no^ 
ble  pair,  exclaimed  invduntanly,  <*  There  goes  a 
loving  couple !" 

The  absence  of  Balzetti  was  the  subject  of 
general  remark  at  the  church. 

No  one  suspected  that  on  the  day  of  the  /2k, 
to  which  his  presiding  genius  had  imparted  the 
chief  eclai,  the  artist  lay  cold  and  stiff  in  dearth, 
with  livid  and  frightfidly  distorted  visage,  amid  a 
confused  heap  of  robes,  laces,  sUppeis,  and  band- 
boxes, on  the  floor  of  a  lady*s  dressing-room;  or 
that  his  body  was  transported  at  midnight,  on  the 
back  of  a  mule,  by  a  confidential  servant  of  the 
Marchioness,  to  a  neighboring  gorge  of  the  mount- 
ain, and  hurled  from  the  precipice  into^.  the  Unt- 
rent  beneath. 

A  convent  of  the  Magdalen  was  endowed  with 
a  considerable  sum  for  masses  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul. 

Don  Gregorio,  the  popular  fiither-confessor  of 
the  aristocratic  world,  was  missing  soon  after- 
ward ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  pine  away  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  a  subterranean  dungeon 
of  a  monastery  of  Camaldolese,  whither  he  had 
been  conveyed  by  the  influence  of  the  Marquis. 

As  may  be  surmised,  the  confessional  box,  No. 
6,  was  removed  from  its  place. 

The  Marquis  never  once  alluded  to  the  fore* 
going  transaction  in  the  presence  of  his  wife. 
In  society,  and  at  homd,  he  continued  to  deport 
himself  toward  her  with  the  most  perfect  courte^ 
sy ;  at  times,  indeed,  with  a  tenderness  altogether 
foreign  from  his  character.  Within  her  chamber 
he  never  again  s^t  foot. 


MORE  FACTS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

LET  a  man  roll  a  little  air  in  his  mouth,  and 
what  is  that!  Let  Napoleon  twist  it  be- 
tween his  lips  and  all  the  world  is  at  warpgive 
it  to  Fenelon  and  he  shall  so  manage  it  with  his 
tongue  that  there  shall  be  every  where  peace. 
It  is  but  a  little  agiUted  air  that  seU  mankmd  m 
motion.  If  we  could  live  without  air  we  could 
not  talk,  sing,  or  hear  any  sounds  without  it 
There  would  be  a  blazing  sun  m  a  black  skf— 
sunshine  mingled  with  thick  darkness,  and  there 
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would  be  every  where  an  awful  silence.  There 
is  less  air  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  atmosphere ;  the  bottom  crust  of  air  is,  of 
course,  densest.  Saussure  fired  a  pistol  on  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  report  was  like 
the  snapping  of  a  stick.  There  is  a  well  at 
Fulda  th^e  hundred  palms  deep ;  throw  a  stone 
down  it,  and  the  noise  it  makes  in  its  descent 
win  be  like  the  firing  of  a  park  of  cannon.  It 
goes  down  among  dense  air,  and  also  it  reverb- 
erates. When  a  man  speaks  he  strikes  air 
with  his  throat  and  mouth  as  a  stone  strikes 
water,  and  from  his  tongue,  as  from  the  stone, 
spread  undulating  circles  with  immense  rapidity. 
^niose  circles  may  be  checked  and  beaten  back  in 
their  course,  as  it  is  with  the  waves  of  sound 
made  by  the  stone  tumbling  down  a  well,  beaten 
hack  and  curiously  mul%lied.  At  the  Castle  of 
Simonetti,  near  Milan,  one  low  note  of  music  will 
beget  a  concert,  for  the  note  is  echoed  to  and  fro 
by,  the  great  wings  of  the  building  that  reflect 
and  multiply  a  sound  just  as  two  mirrors  reflect 
and  multiply  a  lighted  candle.  Sound  is,  in  fact, 
reflected  just  as  light  is,  and  may  be  brought 
quite  in  the  same  way  to  a  focus.  A  word 
spoken  in  the  focus  of  one  ellipse  will  be  heard 
in  the  focus  of  an  opposite  ellipse  hundreds  of 
yards  away.  Such  a  principle  was  illustrated 
oddly  in  the  great  church  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sfoily.  The  architect — ^perhaps  intentionally — 
built  several  confessionals  of  an  elliptic  form, 
with  corresponding  opposite  ellipses,  in  which 
whoever  stood  heard  all  the  secrets  whispered  to 
the  priest.  A  horrible  amount  of  scandal  sprang 
up  in  the  town ;  nobody's  sins  were  safe  from 
getting  into  unaccountable  publicity.  Intriguing 
ladies  changed  their  lovers  and  their  priests.  It 
was  in  vain ;  their  misdeeds  still  remained  town 
property.  The  church  soon  became  such  a  tem- 
ple of  truth  that  nothing  was  left  to  be  hidden  in 
it,  but  at  last  by  chance  a  discovery  was  made  of 
the  character  of  the  tale-telling  stones,  and  the 
walls  had  their  ears  stopped. 

From  the  sounds  that  travel  through  the  air, 
we  will  turn  once  more  to  the  substonces,  the 
birds,  and  say  a  word  or  two  of  them  :  regarding 
them  especially  as  travelers,  by  whom  oceans 
are  crossed  and  countries  traversed.  The  mi- 
gration of  birds  used  to  be  denied,  or  sometimes 
it  was  asserted  that  they  did  not  migrate  but 
wintered  with  the  fishes  at  the  bottom  of  lakes 
and  rivers.  Dr.  Mather  taught  that  they  flew  to 
an  undiscovered  satellite,  a  little  moon  that  had 
escaped  observation,  but  was  at  no  very  great 
distance  firom  the  earth.  The  fact  of  their  mi- 
gration is  now  not  only  established  but  so  very 
notorious  in  ahnost  all  its  details  that  little  need 
be  here  said  about  it.  Only  we  must  remark 
upon  the  marvelousness  of  the  fact  that  eveiy 
bird  knows  when  to  go  abroad,  and  times  its 
departure  not  to  an  exact  date  but  to  the  exact 
and  fit  time  eveiy  season.  Birds  arrive  in  their 
foreign  haunts  just  when  the. fruits  are  ripe  on 
which  they  go  to  feed,  or  which  they  are  sent  to 
protect  by  the  suppression  of  any  too  great  rav- 
ages firom  insects.   How  does  the  (oriot,  reddent 


near  Paris,  know  every  year  precisely  on  what 
day  there  will  be  the  first  ripe  figs  'in  islands  of 
the  Southern  Archk>elago1  He  is  never — no 
migratory  bird  ever  is — cheated  of  his  dues  by  a 
late  season.  If  the  season  be  late  he  arrives  lat^. 
How  can  a  bird  know,  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
what  sort  of  weather  Uiere  will  be  in  Greece,  in 
Egypt,  or  in  England!  Eastern  nations  that 
observed  this  close  agreement  between  the  move- 
ments  of  birds  and  the  appearance  of  insects  or 
of  firuits,  observed  or  invented  sometimes  a  like 
concord  between  birds  and  flowers.  When  the 
nightingales  appear,  it  is  said,  in  certain  parts 
of  India,  the  roses  burst  spontan^usly  into 
blossom. 

Then  there  are  other  things  that  travel  through 
the  air,  of  man's  invention,  simple  applications 
to  use— or  to  no  use— of  the  powers  of  nature, 
balloons.  There  were  balloons  before  Mongolfier. 
The  Father  Menestrier,  a  historian  of  Lyons, 
relates  that  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne there  fell  in  that  town  a  balloon  with 
several  people.  The  skymen  were  surrounded 
by  the  townspeople,  who  took  them  for  magi- 
cians sent  to  devastate  the  land  by  GrimwaJd, 
Duke  of  Benevento,  and  they  were  only  saved 
from  destruction  by  the  interference  of  the 
learned  and  enlightened  bishop  Agoberd.  Father 
Kircher  also  tells  how,  long  ago,  some  Jesuits 
imprisoned  among  Indians  tried  in  vain  by  vari- 
ous ways  to  recover  liberty,  and  at  last  one  of 
them,  who  was  free,  constructed  a  big  dragon  of 
paper.  He  then  went  to  the  barbarians  and  told 
them  that  they  were  menaced  by  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  with  great  evils,  which  they  could  avert 
only  by  the  liberation  of  his  countrymen.  The 
savages  laughed.  The  priest  then  went  to  his 
dragon,  and  having  suspended  in  the  midst  of  it 
a  composition  of  pitch,  wax,  and  sulphur,  fastened 
behind  it  a  portentous  tall,  and  sent  the  beast  up 
into  the  clouds,  where  it  appeared  to  vomit  fire. 
There  was  written  on  it,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  "The  wrath  of  God  is  about  to  fall  oq 
you  !*'  The  barbarians  in  great  terror  ran  to  free 
the  Jesuits.  Soon  afterward,  the  paper  having 
caught  fire,  the  dragon  fluttered,  struggled,  and 
disappeared  in  flame,  and  the  barbarians  took  its 
withdrawal  for  a  sign  of  the  divine  approval  of 
their  conduct. 

Let  us  turn  our  faces  now  to  the  great  fire 
dragon  of  the  sky,  the  sun.  Eveiy  one  knows 
that  there  are  spoia  upon  its  &oe.  Leibnitz, 
writing  in  a  couitly  way  for  the  edification  of 
an  old-world  Queen  of  Prussia,  called  them 
beauty-spots,  giving  them  out  for  a  sublime  justi- 
fication of  the  use  of  patches.  The  sun  is  a  long 
way  ofiT,  its  light  is  eight  miputes  on  the  road 
before  it  reaches  us,  although  light  travels  with 
amazing  speed.  A  cannon-ball,  if  it  could  be 
fired  up  at  the  sun,  its  speed  never  diminishing, 
would  about  hit  its  mark  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
years.  Yet,  though  the  sun  is  so  distant,  and 
light  travels  so  far  in  eight  minutes,  there,  are 
oUier  stars  so  distant  that  their  light  is  six  years 
on  the  journey  to  our  eyes.  Let  such  a  star  be 
now  annihilated,  and  for  six  years  we  shall  still 
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«ee  it.  Tke  hghi  of  other  itan  tliat  make  a  miit 
before  oar  teleecopee  comes  from  to  ftr  away 
that  it  has  been  traveling  evqn  for  two  millions 
of  years  before  it  reached  the  point  in  space  that 
this  our  world  (as  we  call  it)  occupies. 

We  might  see  more  or  lees  with  other  senses. 
The  eagle  has  a  telesoopie  eye,  sank  in  its  orbit 
as  within  a  tube,  and  possibly  the  eagle  sees  the 
moons  of  Satom  glittering,  has  long  since  known 
that  in  our  moon  there  are  mountains  and  val- 
leys, and  had  at  a  very  remote  period  of  our 
history  discovered  more  stars  Chan  Hersehell,  or 
Adams,  or  Hind. 

There  are  stan  upon  earth  apart  firom  the 
opera — fire-flies  and  luminous  iiMects.  An  old 
traveler  tells  a  pretty  story  about  them.  He 
says  that  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  he  used  to  see 
ihe  blacks  preparing  to  go  out  to  fish  soon  after 
sunset.  The  young  girls  were  the  fishen,  who 
pushed  out  to  sea  in  boats  and  made  long  tracks 
of  light  on  the  phosphorescent  water.  They 
seamed  to  be  at  work  in  &n  where  they  were 
stirring  about  with  fish  baskets,  seizing  fishes 
and  detaching  shells  from  rocks.  After  a  time 
they  returned  singing,  wet  from  their  task,  and 
theb  whole  persons  covered  with  living  fire. 
They  brought  vrith  them  gigantic  crabs  and 
frightful  reys,  and  thousands  of  shells  all  glitter- 
ing with  light,  which  they  poured  out  upon  the 
grass,  and  (ben  often  they  would  dance,  naked 
savages  as  they  were,  about  their  huts,  and  look 
fik»  fairies,  or  fire-spirits. 

Now  that  we  are  by  the  sea,  we  will  abide 
upon  it.  What  if  there  were  no  waves  nor  tides, 
nor  currents  in  the  oceani  What  if  it  were  not 
saltl  To  take  only  one  consideration.  What 
if  it  were  possible  for  the  vea  to  become  firozen 
over  like  the  Serpentine!  Put  upon  a  short  al- 
lowance of  vapor,  when  all  the  summer  supply 
had  beto  duly  condensed  and  discharged  in  rain, 
we  should  have  dry  wfaiters  and  springs,  we 
should  want  cloads,  want  rain,  want  water- 
springs  and  vrater.  The  sand  islands  and  manh- 
es,  and  the  many  diverging  channels,  naturally 
formed  as  a  delta  at  the  mouth  of  most  great 
riven,  are  very  ugly ;  but  they  are  formed  natu- 
rally, and,  like  all  tliungs  in  nature,  have  their  use. 
We  may  say  that  they  erist  where  it  is  geogra- 
phically inevitable  that  they  should  exist,  but  He 
who  made  alike  the  laws  and  the  things  under 
the  laws,  so  made  them,  that  whatever  accident 
may  arise  from  their  working,  whatever  second- 
ary or  other  combinations  they  may  run  into, 
every  thing  has  more  than  one  use  for  good. 
Where  we  Aee  no  use  the  huH.  is  in  our  igno- 
rance ;  for  we  have  miUions  of  yean  of  woi&  to 
do,  before  we  can  say  that  we  hav«  turned  out 
all  the  knowledge  that  is  locked  up  in  this  little 
cabinet  we  call  our  world.  The  manhes  and 
low  islands  at  ariver*s  mouth  serve,  we  may  say, 
as  breakwaten  for  the  protection  of  the  inner 
country. 

When  we  feel  inclined  to  pride  ourselves  on 
oar  great  wisdkvm,  let  us  think  how  very  Httle 
they  appeared  to  know  of  nature  who  lived  in 
the  world  before  us,  and  foel  tiiat  the  very 


rapidity  with  which  new  information  is  now  * 
pouring  in  will  in  the  end  tell  of  our  ignorance 
more  tales  than  of  our  wisdom,  since  it  will  cause 
us  also  hereafter  to  appear  marvelously  short- 
sighted in  the  eyes  of  those  by  whom  our  places 
will  be  taken.  The  tides  to  which  we  have  been 
just  referring,  Kepler  took  for  the  resiMrations 
of  the  earth,  which  he  regarded  as  a  living  ani- 
mal, and  Blackmore  attributed  the  eruptions  of 
Mount  Etna  to  fiu  of  colic.  We  have  pushed 
out  into  somewhat  deeper  soundings,  but  they 
still  will  deepen  as  we  go,  and  of  the  sea  of 
knowledge  we  may  say  too,  as  of  the  salt  water 
sea,  that  there  are  parts  of  it  which  no  man  may 
ever  expect  to  fkthom. 


POOR  MAN'S  PUDDING 
AND   RICH   MAN'S    CRUMBS. 

PICTURE  PIRST. 

POOR  man's  puddino. 

"VOU  see,"  sud  poet  Biandmonr,  enthnsi- 

X  astically — as  some  forty  yean  ago  we 
walked  along  the  road  in  a  soft,  moist  snow-foil, 
toward  the  end  of  Mareh — "  you  see,  my  friend, 
that  the  blessed  almoner.  Nature,  is  in  all  things 
beneficent ;  and  not  only  so,  but  considerate  in 
her  chaiitiesi  as  any  discreet  human  philanthro- 
pist might  be.  This  snow,  now,  which  seemS'So 
unseasonable,  is  m  foct  just  what  a  poor  husband- 
man needs.  Rightly  is  this  soft  March  snow, 
foiling  just  before  seed-time,  rightly  is  it  called 
*Poor  Man's  Manure.'  Distilling  ftom  kind 
heaven  upon  the  soil,  by  a  gentle  penetration  it 
nourishes  every  clod,  ridge,  and  fuitow.  To  the 
poor  former  it  is  as  good  as  the  rich  fanner's 
farm-yard  enrichments.  And  the  poor  man  has 
no  trouble  to  spread  it,  while  the  rich  man  has  to 
spread  his." 

*'  Perhaps  so,"  said  I,  without  equal  enthusi- 
asm, brushing  some  of  the  damp  flakes  from  my 
chest.  «It  may  be  as  you  say,  dear  Biand- 
monr. But  tell  me,  how  is  it  that  the  wind 
drives  yonder  drifts  of  '  Poor  Man's  Manure '  off 
poor  ConIter*s  two-acre  patch  here,  and  piles  it 
up  yonder  on  rich  Squire  Teamster's  twenty- 
acre  field  1" 

"  Ah !  to  be  sure— yes — well ;  Coulter's  field, 
I  suppose,  is  sufiSdently  moist  vrithout  further 
moistenmgs.  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,  you 
know." 

«*  Yes,"  replied  I,  "  of  this  sort  of  damp  fore," 
shaking  another  shower  of  the  damp  flakes  from 
my  peraon.  "  But  tell  me,  this  warm  sprfaig- 
snow  may  answer  very  well,  as  you  say ;  but 
how  is  it  with  the  cold  snows  of  the  long,  long 
winten  here  1" 

"  Why,  do  you  not  remember  the  words  of  the 
Psabnist !— « The  Lord  giveth  snow  like  wool ;' 
meaning  not  only  that  snow  is  white  as  wool, 
but  warm,  too,  as  wool.  For  the  only  reason, 
as  I  take  it,  that  wool  is  comfortable,  la  because 
air  is  entangled,  and  therefore  warmed  among  its 
fibres.  Just  so,  then,  take  the  temperature  of  a 
December  field  when  covered  with  this  snow- 
fleece,  and  you  will  no  doubt  find  it  several  de- 
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grees  above  that  of  the  air.  So,  you  see^  the 
winter's  giu>w  ilsslf  i*  beneficent ;  under  the  pre- 
teiwe  of  fzoit — a  ^ort  of  gruff  philanthiopietr-^ 
actually  warming  tl^  earth,  which  afterward  ie  to 
be  fertilizingly  moistened  by  these  gentle  flakes 
of  March." 

«*  I  like  to  bear  you  talk,  dear  Blandmouz ; 
and,  guided  by  your  benevolent  heart,  can  only 
wish  to  poor  Coulter  plenty  of  this  *  Poor  Man's 
Manure.' " 

'*  But  that  is  not  all,"  said  BUmdmour,  eager- 
ly. "  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  *  Poor  Man*8 
Eye-water  r" 

"Never."  V 

"  Take  this  soft  March  snow,  melt  H,  and  bot- 
tle U.  It  keeps  pure  as  alcohol  The  very  bert 
thing  in  the  world  for  weak  eyes.  I  have  a  whole 
demijohn  of  it  myself.  But  the  poorest  man, 
afflkied  in  his  eyes,  can  fteely  help  himself  to  this 
same  all-bpuntiful  remedy.  Now,  what  a  kind 
provision  is  that !" 

*'  Then  *  Poor  Man's  Manorw '  is  <  Poor  Man% 
Eye-water'  tool" 

"  ExacMy*  And  what  could  be  more  economi- 
cdlj  contrived  1  One  thing  an«ir^riqg  two  onds — 
eods  so  veiy  distinct." 

"  Very  distinct,  indeed." 

"Ah I  that  is  your  way.  Making  sport  of 
ean\^.  But  never  mind.  We  have  been  talking 
of  sBow ;  but  common  rain-watev— such  as  HUm 
all  the  year  round — is  still  more  kindly.  Not  to 
speak  of  its  known  fertilizing  quali^  as  to  fields, 
consider  it  in  one  of  its  minor  lights.  Pray*  did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  *  Poor  Man's  Egg  V  " 

"  Never.    What  is  that,  now  1" 

"  Why,  in  making  some  culinaiy  preparations 
of  meal  and  flour,  where  eggs  are  recommended 
in  the  receipt-book,  a  substitute  for  the  eggs  may 
be  had  in  a  cup  of  cold  rain-water,  whi^  ac^  as 
leaven.  And  so  a  cup  of  cold  rain-water  thus 
used  is  called  by  housewives  a  <  Poor  Man's  Egg.' 
A|id  many  lich  men's  iiousekeepers  sometimes 
use  it." 

"  But  only  when  they  are  out  of  hen's  eggs,  I 
presume,  dear  Blandmour.  But  your  talk  is— I 
sipcerdy  say  it — ^most  agreeable  to  me.  Talk 
dn." 

"Then  Uiere's  'Poor  Man's  Plaster'  for 
wounds  and  other  bodily  harms ;  an  alleviative 
and  curative,  compounded  of  simple,  natival 
things ;  and  so,  being  very  cheap,  is  accessible 
to  the  poorest  of  sufferers.  Rich  men  often  use 
*  Poor  Man's  Plaster.'  " 

"  But  not  without  the  judiciouB  advice  of  a 
fee'd  physician,  dear  Blandmour." 

"  Doubtless,  ihey  .first  consult  the  physician ; 
but  that  may  be  an  unnecessary  precauUrai." 

"  Perhaps  so.    I  do  not.gainsay  it.    Go  on.V 

"  Well,  then,  did  you  ever  eat  c^  a  *  Poor 
Man's  Pudding  1'" 

"  I  never  so  much  as  heard  of  it  before." 

"  Indeed !  Well,  now  yon  shall  eat  of  one ; 
and  you  shall  eat  it,  too,  as  made,  unprompted, 
by  a  poor  man's  wife,  and  you  shall  eat  it  at  a 
poor  man's  table,  and  in  a  poor  man's  house. 
Cone  now,  and  if  after  this  eating,  you  do  not 


say  that  a  '  Poor  Man's  Pudding*  is  as  relish- 
able  as  a  rich  man's,,  I  vnll  give  up  the  point  at 
together ;  which  briefly  is :  that,  through  kind 
Natare>  the  poor,  out  of  their  very  poverty,  ex- 
tract comfort" 

Not  to  narrate  any  more  of  our  con^ersfilions 
upon  this  subject  (for  we  had  several— I  being 
at  that  time  the  guest  of  Blandmour  in  the  conn- 
try,  for  the  benefit  of  jny  health),  suffice  it  that, 
acting  upon  Blandmour*s  hint,  I  introduced  my» 
self  Into  Coulter's  house  on  a  wet  Monday  noon 
(for  the  snow  had  thawed),  under  the  innocent 
pretense  of  craving  a  pedestrian's  rest  and  xe?. 
freshment  Sot  an  hour  or  two. 

I  was  greeted,  not  without  much  embamMh 
ment— owing,  I  suppose,  to  my  diesii^-hut  stiU 
with  umJfeoted  and  honest  kindness.  Dame 
Coulter  was  just  leaving  the  Mrashrtnb  to  get 
ready  her  one  o'clock  meal  against  her  gwA 
man'a  return  from  a  deep  wood  about«  a  mile 
distant  among  the  hills,  wh^e  he  was  cho|^nng 
by  day's-work — seveoty-five  cents  per  day  and 
found  himself.  The  washing  being  done  outside 
Um  main  building,  under  an  infirm-looking  old 
shed,  the  dame  stood  upon  a  half-rotten,  sMked 
board  to  protect  her  feet,  as  well  as  ni^ght  be, 
firom  the  penetrating  damp  of  the  base  ground; 
hence  she  looked  pale  and  chill.  But  her  pale- 
ness had  still  another  and  more  seoiet  cause— th^ 
paleness  of  a  mother  to  be.  A  quiet,  fothomlees 
heart^rouble,  too,  couched  beneath  the  mild,  re- 
rigned  blue  of  her  soft  and  wife-like^  eye.  But 
she  smiled  upon  me,  as  apologising  fat  the  nn»> 
voidable  disorder  of,  a  Mond^  a^  a  washingw 
day,  and,  conducting  me  into  the  kitchen,  set 
me  down  in  the  be^  seat  it  had— en  old-fash- 
ioned chair  of  an  enfeebled  constitution. 

I  thanked  her ;  and  sat  rubbing  my  hands  be- 
fore the  ineffecttud  low  fire,  and — unobservantiy 
as  I  could — glancing  now  and  then  about  tl»» 
room,  while  the  good  woman,  throwing  on  more 
sticks,  said  she  was  sorry  the  room  was  no 
warmer.  Something  more  she  said,  too-HM>t 
repiningly,  howevei^-<>f  the  fuel,  as  old  and 
damp;  picked-up  sticks  in  Squire  Teamster's 
forest,  where  her  husband  was  chopping  the 
sappy  logs  of  the  living  toee  for  the  Squire's 
fires.  It  needed  not  her  remark,  whatever  it  was, 
to  convince  me  of  the  infenor  quality  of  the 
sticks ;  some  being  quite  moasy  and  toad-stooled 
with  long  lying  bedded  among  the  accunudated 
dJBad  leaves  of  many  autumns.  They  made  a  sad 
hissing,  and  vain  spluttering  enough. 

"  Ywx  must  rest  yourself  here  ^dinne^>t]me, 
at  least,"  said  the  dame ;  "  what  I  have  you  aie 
heartily  welcome  to." 

I  thanked  her  again,  and  begged  her  not  to 
heed  my  presence  in  the  least,  but  go  on  with 
her  usual  affairs." 

I  was  struck  by  the  aspect  of  the  room.  The 
house  was  old,  and  constitutionally  damp.  Tte 
window-sills  had  beads  of  exuded  dampness  npon 
them.  The  shriveled  sashes  slux^  in  their 
ftames,  and  the  green  panes  of  glass  were  cloud- 
ed with  the  kmg  thaw.  On  some  little  errand 
the  dame  passed  into  an  a^ioining  cfaattber,  leav- 
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ing  the  doer  partly  opoi.  The  floor  of  that  room 
was  oerp^ees,  m  the  ldtehen*8  wee.  Nothing 
hat  bare  neceeaoriee  were  about  me ;  and  tboae 
net  of  the  beat  aott.  Not  a  pfint  on  the  wall ; 
but  an  oM  fohmie  of  Doddridge  lay  en  t|ie 
«noked  ehimney-didf. 

«  You  moat  have  walked  a  long  way,  air;  yon 
«gh  eo  with  weaiineaa." 

*'  No,  I  am  not  nigh  so  weaty  aa  jooreelf,  I 
dareaay." 

«  Oil,  but  /  em  aecuatomed  to  that ;  you  are 
not,  I  ahotdd  think,"  and  her  eoft,  aad  blue  eye 
ran  orer  my  dreie.  **  But  I  must  aweep  tb/eue 
ehavinga  away  ;  huaband  made  him  a  new  ax- 
heWe  thia  morning  before  aunriae,  and  I  have 
been  ao  buay  waalUng,  that  I  have  lud  no  time  to 
dear  up.  Bat  now  they  ate  just  the  thing  I 
want  (br  the  fire.  They'd  be  much  better  though, 
were  they  not  ao  green." 

Now  if  Blandmoar  were  here,  thought  I  to 
myaelf^  he  would  call  thoae  green  ahavinga 
"  Poor  Man'a  Matchea,"  or  "  Poor  Man'a  Tin- 
der," or  aome  pleaaant  name  of  that  aort. 

*<  I  do  not  know,"  said  the  good  woman,  turn* 
ing  round  to  me  again — aa  ahe  stirred  among 
her  pota  on  the  amoky  fire—**  I  do  not  know  how 
you  wiU  like  our  pudding.  It  is  only  riee,  mBk« 
and  aalt  boUed  together." 

<*  Ah,  what  they  call  'Peer  Man'a  Pudding,*  I 
euppoee  you  mean." 

A  quick  flush,  half^reaentfhl,  passed  over  her  ftce. 

"  We  do  not  call  it  so,  sir,"  she  said,  and  was 
sQent 

Upbraiding  myself  for  my  inadvertence,  I  could 
not  but  again  think  to  myself  what  Blandmour 
would  have  said,  had  he  heard  tiiose  words  and 
seen  that  flush. 

At  last  a  slow,  heavy  fiwtfidl  was  heard ;  then 
a  scraping  at  the  door,  and  another  voice  aaid, 
'<Come,  wife;  come,  come  —  I  must  be  back 
again  in  a  jlf— if  you  say  I  must  take  aH  my 
meals  at  home,  you  must  be  apeedy ;  because  the 
Squire-^ood-day,  sir,"  he  exdaimed,  noW  first 
eatching  sight  of  me  as  he  entered  the  room. 
He  turned  toward  his  wife,  inquiringly,  and  stood 
stod[>stiH,  while  the  moisture  ooxed  from  his 
patched  boots  to  the  floor. 

**  This  gentleman  stops  here  awhile  to  rest  and 
refresh :  he  will  take  dinner  with  us,  too.  All 
win  be  ready  now  in  a  trice :  so  sH  down  on  the 
bench,  husband,  and  be  patierit,  I  pray.  You 
see,  sir,"  she  isonttnued,  turning  to  me,  **  WH- 
Ham  there  wants,  of  mornings,  to  cany  a  cold 
meal  into  the  woods  with  him,  to  save  the  long 
one-o'ckx^  walk  across  the  fields  to  and  fto.  But 
I  won't  let  Um.  A  warm  dinner  is  more  than 
pay  for  the  long  walk." 

*<  I  dont  know  about  that,*^  saSdlT^lliam,  shak- 
ing his  head.  *' I  have  often  debated  in  my  mind 
whether  it  really  paid.  There's  not  much  odds, 
either  way,  between  a  wet  walk  after  hard  work, 
and  a  wet  &mer  beibro  it.  But  I  Hke  to  oblife 
a  good  vrife  like  Martha.  And  you  know,  s&, 
thit  wonden  will  have  ^eir  whimseys." 

**  I  wish  they  all  had  as  kind  whimseys  as  your 
wiib  has,"  said  I. 


''Well,  I've  heard  that  some  women  aint  aM 
maple-sugar;  but,  content  with  dear  Martha,  I 
don*t  know  urach  about  others." 

**  You  find  rare  wisdom  m  the  woods,"  mused  I. 

**  Now,  husband,  if  you  ain't  too  tired,  just  lend 
a  hand  to  draw  the  table  out." 

"Nay,"  said  I;  "let  him  rest,  and  let  me 
help." 

<*  No,"  said  '^^^IHam,  risnig. 

'<Sit  still,"  said  his  wife  to  me. 

The  table  set,  in  due  time  we  att  feund  our- 
selves with  plates  before  us. 

"  You  see  what  we  have,"  said  Coulter — **  salt 
pofk,  rye-bread,  and  pud£ng.  Let  me  help  you. 
1  got  this  pork  of  the  Squire ;  some  of  his  last 
yMr's  pork,  which  he  hi  me  have  on  account. 
It  isn't  quite  so  sweet  as  tiiis  year's  woukl  be ; 
but  I  find  it  hearty  enough  to  work  on,  and  that's 
all  I  eat  fbr.  Only  let  the  rheumatii  and  other 
sicknesses  keep  dear  of  me,  and  I  ask  no  flavors 
or  fevors  from  any.  But  you  dont  eat  of  the 
pork!" 

**  I  see,"  said  the  wife,  gently  and  gravely, 
"that  the  gentleman  knows  the  difierence  be- 
tween this  year's  and  last  year^  pork.  But  per- 
haps he  will  like  the  pud(Kng." 

I  summoned  up  all  my  self-oontrol,  and  smil- 
ingly assented  to  the  proposition  of  (he  pudding, 
wft^t  by  my  looks  casting  any  reflections  upon 
the  pork.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  quite  im- 
possible for  me  (not  being  ravenous,  but  only  a 
Uttle  hungry  at  Uie  time)  to  eat  of  the  latter.  It 
had  a  yellowish  crust  all  round  it,  and  was  rather 
rankish,  I  thought,  to  the  taste.  I  observed,  too, 
that  (he  dame  did  not  eat  of  it,  though  she  sufiered 
some  to  be  put  on  lier  plate,  and  pretended  to  be 
busy  with  it  when  Coulter  iookbd  that  way.  But 
she  ate  of  the  rye-bread,  and  so  £d  I. 

*'  Now,  then,  for  the  pudding,"  said  Coulter. 
**  Quick,  Wife ;  (he  Squire  ilts  in  his  sittfeg-room 
window,  lookhig  fer  out  across  the  M6b.  His 
time-piece  is  true." 

'<  He  don't  play  the  spy  <m  you,  does  he  t" 
said  I. 

"Oh,  no!— I  dont  say  (hat.  He's  a  good- 
enough  man.  He  gives  me  work.  But  he's 
particular.  Wife,  help  the  gentleman.  You  see, 
irir,  if  I  lose  the  Squire's  work,  what  will  become 
of-—-"  and,  with  a  look  fer  which  I  honored  hu- 
manity, wHh  sly  significance  he  glanced  toward 
his  wife ;  then,  a  little  changing  his  voice,  di- 
stantly continued — "that  fine  horse  I  am  gohig 
to  buy." 

"  I  guess,"  sdd  the  dame,  with  a  strange,  sub- 
dued sort  of  inefildent  pleasantry — "  I  suess  thftt 
fine  horse  you  sometimes  so  merrily  dream  of 
will  long  stay  m  the  Squire's  stall.  But  som^ 
times  hb  man  ^ves  me  a  Sunday  ride." 

"  A  Sunday  ride !"  said  I. 

" Vou  see,"  resumed  Couhcr,  "wife  loves  to 
go  to  church ;  but  the  nighest  is  four  miles  oft*, 
over  yon  snowy  hilte.  So  she  cant  walk  it ;  and 
I  can't  cany  her  in  my  arms,  though  I  have  car- 
ried her  up-stairs  before  now.  But,  as  the  says, 
the  Squire's  man  sometimes  gives  her  a  lift  on 
the  road ;  and  fer  this  cause  it  is  that  I  epeak  of 
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a  horse  I  am  going  to  have  one  of  these  fine 
sunny  days.  And  already,  he£)re  having  it,  I 
have  christened  it  *  Martha.*  But  what  am  I 
about  1  Come,  come,  wife  !  the  pudding !  Help 
the  gentleman,  do  I  The  Squire !  the  Squire ! — 
think  of  the  Squire !  and  help  round  the  pud- 
ding. There,  one — ^two — three  mouthftils  must 
dome.    Good-by,  wife,    Good-by,  sir.    Pmoff." 

And,  snatching  his  soaked  hat,  the  noble  Poor 
Man  hurriedly  went  out  into  the  soak  and  the  mire. 

I  suppose  now,  thinks  I  to  myself,  that  Bland- 
mour  would  poetically  say.  He  goes  to  take  a 
Poor  Man*8  saunter. 

"  You  have  a  fine  husband,^'  said  I  ,to  the  wo- 
poan,  as  we  were  now  lefl  together. 

'*  William  loves  me  this  day  as  on  the  wed- 
ding-day, sir.  Some  hasty  words,  but  never  a 
harsh  one.  I  wish  I  were  better  and  stronger 
for  his  sake.  And,  oh !  sir,  both  for  his  sake 
and  mine"  (and  the  soft,  blue,  beautiful  eyes 
turned  into  two  well-springs),  '*  how  I  wish  lit- 
tle William  and  Martha  lived — it  is  so  lonely-like 
now.  William  named  after  him,  and  Martha  for 
me." 

When  a  companion's  heart  of  itself  overflows, 
the  best  one  can  do  is  to  do  nothing.  I  sat  look- 
ing down  on  my  as  yet  untasted  pudding. 

*'You  should  have  seen  little  WilUam,  sir. 
Such  a  bright,  manly  boy,  only  mx  years  old — 
cold,  cold  now !"  . 

Plunging  my  spoon  into  the  pudding,  I  forced 
some  into  my  mouth  to  stop  it. 

"And  little  Martha — Oh!  sir,  she  was  the 
beauty  !  Bitter,  bitter !  but  needs  must  be  borne." 

The  mouthful  of  pudding  now  touched  my  pal- 
ate, and  touched  it  with  a  mouldy,  briny  taste* 
The  rice,  I  knew,  was  of  that  damaged  sort  sold 
cheap;  and  the  salt  from  the  last  year's  pork 
barrel. 

"  Ah,  sir,  if  those  little  ones  yet  to  enter  the 
worid  were  the  same  little  ones  which  so  sadly 
have  left  it;  returning  friends,  not  strangers, 
strangers,  always  strangers !  Yet  does  a  mother 
soon  learn  to  love  them;  for  certain,  sir,  they 
come  from  where  the  others  have  gone.  Don't 
you  believe  that,  sir  1  Yes,  I  know  all  good  peo- 
ple must.  But,  still,  still — and  I  fear  it  is  wick- 
ed, and  very  black-hearted,  too— still,  strive  how 
I  may  to  cheer  me  with  thinking  of  little  William 
and  Martha  in  heaven,  and  with  reading  Dr. 
Doddridge  there— stiD,  still  does  dariL  grief  leak 
in,  just  Uke  the  rain  through  our  roof.  I  am  left 
so  lonesome  now;  day  after  day,  all  the  day 
long,  dear  William  is  gone ;  and  all  the  damp 
day  long  grief  drizzles  and  drizzles  down  on  my 
soul.  But  I  pray  to  God  to  forgive  me  for  this ; 
and  for  the  rest,  manage  it  as  well  as  I  may." 

Bitter  and  mouldy  is  the  **  Poor  Man's  Pud- 
ding," groaned  I  to  myself,  half  choked  with  but 
one  little  mouthful  of  it,  which  would  hardly  go 
down. 

I  could  stay  no  longer  to  hear  of  sorrows  for 
which  the  sincerest  sympathies  could  give  no  ad- 
equate relief;  of  a  fond  persuasion,  to  which 
there  could  be  furnished  no  further  proof  than 
already  was  had — a  persuasion,  too,  of  that  sort 


which  much  speaking  is  sure  more  or  less  to 
mar ;  of  causeless  self-upbraidings,  which  no  ex- 
postulations could  have  dispelled.  I  offered  no 
pay  for  hospitalities  gratuitous  and  honbrable  as 
those  of  a  prince.  I  knew  that  such  offerings 
would  have  been  more  than  declined  ;  charity  re- 
sented. 

The  native  American  poor  never  lose  their  del- 
icacy or  pride ;  hence,  though  unreduced  to  the 
physical  degradation  of  the  European  pauper, 
they  yet  suffer  more  in  mind  than  the  poor  of 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  Those  peculiar 
social  sensibilities  nourished  by  our  own  pecul- 
iar political  principles,  Ivhile  they  enhance  the 
true  dignity  of  a  prosperous  American,  do  but 
minister  to  the  added  wretchedness  of  the  unfor- 
tunate ;  first,  by  prohibiting  their  acceptance  of 
what  little  random  relief  charity  may  offer ;  and, 
second,  by  furnishing  them  with  the  keenest  ap- 
preciation of  the  smarting  distinction  between 
their  ideal  of  universal  equality  and  their  grind- 
stone experience  of  the  practical  misery  and  in- 
famy of  poverty — a  misery  and  infiimy  which  is, 
^ver  ha^  been,  and  ever  will  be,  precisely  the 
same  in  India,  England,  and  America.  \ 

Under  pretense  that  my  journey  called  me 
forthwith,  I  bade  the  dame  good-by ;  shook  her 
cold  hand ;  looked  my  last  into  her  blue,  resigned 
eye,  and  went  out  into  the  wet.  But  cheerless 
as  it  was,  and  damp,  damp,  damp — the  heavy  at- 
mosphere charged  with  all  sorts  of  incipiencies— 
I  yet  became  conscious,  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
contrast,  that  the  house  air  I  had  quitted  was 
laden  down  with  that  peculiar  deleterious  quality, 
the  height  of  which — insufferable  to  some  visit- 
ants— ^will  be  found  in  a  poor-house  ward. 

This  ill-ventilation  in  winter  of  the  rooms  of 
the  poor — a  thing,  too,  so  stubbornly  persisted  in 
— ^is  usually  eharged  upon  them  as  their  disgrace- 
ful neglect  of  the  most  simple  means  to  health. 
But  the  instinct  of  the  poor  is  wiser  than  we 
think.  The  air  which  ventilates,  likewise  cods. 
And  to  any  shiverer,  ill-ventilated  wdimth  is 
better  than  well-ventilated  cold.  Of  all  the  pre- 
posterous assumptions  of  humanity  over  human- 
ity, nothing  exceeds  most  of  the  criticisms  made 
on  the  habits  of  the  poor  by  the  well-housed, 

well-warmed,  and  well-fed. 

♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

"Blandmpur,"  said  I  that  evening,  as  afWr 
tea  I  sat  on  his  comfortable  sofa,  before  a  blazing 
fire,  vrith  one  of  his  two  ruddy  little  children  on 
my  knee,  "you  are  not  whit  may  rightly  be 
called  a  rich  man ;  you  have  a  &ir  competence; 
no  more.  Is  it  not  so)  Well  then,  I  do  not 
include  y<m,  when  I  say,  that  if  ever  a  Rich  Man 
speaks  prosperously  to  me  of  a  Poor  Man,  I  shall 
set  it  down  as —    I  won't  mention  the  word." 


PICTURB  SECOND. 

BICH    man's   crumbs. 

In  the  year  1814,  during  the  summer  following 
my  first  taste  of  the  "  Poor  Man's  Pudding,"  a 
sea-voyage  was  reconmiended  to  me  by  my  phy- 
sician. The  Battle  of  Waterloo  having  closed 
the  long  drama  of  Napdeon's  wazs,  many  atran* 
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gen  were  TiBiting  Europe.  I  arrived  in  London 
at  the  time  the  victorious  princes  were  there  as- 
sembled enjoying  the  Arabian  Nights*  hospiial^ 
ties  of  a  grateful  and  gorgeous  aristocracy,  and 
the  couiihest  of  gentlemen  and  kings — George 
the  Prince  Regent. 

I  had  declined  all  letters  but  one  to  my  banker. 
I  wandered  about  for  the  best  reception  an  ad- 
▼enturous  traveler  can  have — the  reception,  I 
mean,  which  unsolicited  chance  and  accident 
throw  in  his  venturous  way. 

But  I  omit  all  else  to  recount  one  hour's  hap 
under  the  lead  of  a  very  friendly  man,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I^made  in  the  open  street  of  Cheap- 
aide.  He  wore  a  uniform,  and  was  some  sort 
of  a  civic  subordinate ;  I  forget  exactly  what 
He  was  oflf  duty  tbat  day.  His  discourse  was 
chiefly  of  the  noble  charities  of  London.  He  took 
me  to  two  or  three,  and  made  admiring  mention 
of  many  more. 

**  But,"  said  he,  as  we  turned  into  Cheapside 
again,  "if  you  are  at  all  curious  about  such 
things,  let  me  take  you — ^if  it  be  not  too  late — to 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all— our  Lord 
Mayor^s  Charities,  sir ;  nay,  the .  charities  not 
only  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  but,  I  may  truly  'say,  in 
this  one  instance,  of  emperors,  regents,  and  kings. 
Tou  remember  the  event  of  yesterday  1" 

**  That  sad  fire  on  the  river-side,  you  mean, 
unhoosing  so  many  of  the  poorl" 

<'  No.  The  grand  Guildhall  Banquet  to  the 
princes.  Who  can  forget  it!  Sir,  the  dinner 
was  served  on  nothing  but  solid  silver  and  gold 
plate,  worth  at  the  least  £200,000— that  is, 
1,000,000  of  your  dollars ;  while  the  mere  ex- 
penditure of  meats,  wines,  attendance  and  up- 
holsteiy,  dtc.,  can  not  be  footed  under  £25,000 
— 126,000  dollars  of  your  hard  cash." 

"  But,  surely,  my  friend,  you  do  not  call  that 
charity — feeding  kings  at  that  rate  V* 

"No.  The  feast  came  first — yesterday;  and 
the  charity  after — to-day.  How  else  would  you 
have  it,  where  princes  are  concerned  1  But  I 
think  we  shall  be  quite  in  time— come ;  here  we 
are  at  King  Street,  and  down  there  is  Guildhall. 
WiUyougol" 

"Gladly,  my  good  friend.  Take  me  where 
you  will.     I  come  but  to  roam  and  see." 

Avoiding  the  main  entrance  of  the  hall,  which 
was  barred,  he  took  me  through  some  private 
way,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  rear  blind- 
walled  i^ace  in  the  open  air.  I  looked  round 
amazed.  The  spot  was  grimy  as  a  back-yard  in 
the  five  Points. .  It  was  packed  with  a  mass  of 
lean,  famished,  ferocious,  creatures,  struggling 
and  fighting  for  some  mysterious  precedency,  and 
an  holding  soiled  blue  tickets  in  their  hands. 

"There  is  no  other  way,"  said  my  gi^de ;  "  we 
can  only  get  in  with  the  crowd.  Will  you  try 
it1  I  hope  you  have  not  on  your  drawing-room 
suit  1  What  do  you  say  1  It  will  be  well  worth 
your  sight.  So  noble  a  charity  does  not  often 
offer.  The  one  following  the  annual  banquet  of 
Lord  Mayor's  day — fine  a  charity  as  that  cer- 
tauity  is — is  not  to  be  mentioned  with  what  will 
be  seen  to-day.    Is  it,  ayt" 


As  he  sp«ke,  a  basement  doOT  in  the  distance 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  squalid  mass  made  a 
rush  for  the  dark  vault  beyond. 

I  nodded  to  my  guide,  and  sideways  we  joined 
in  Yfith  the  rest.  Ere  long  we  found  our  retreat 
cut  off  by  the  yelping  crowd  behind,  and  I  could 
not  but  congratulate  myself  on  having  a  civic,  i^ 
well  as  civil  guide ;  one,  too,  whose  uniform  miade 
evident  his  authority. 

It  was  just  the  same  as  if  I  were  pressed  by 
a  mob  of  cannibals  on  some  pagan  beach.  The 
beings  round  me  roared  with  famine.  For  in 
this  mighty  London  misery  but  maddens.  In 
the  country  it  softens.  As  I  gazed  on  the  mea- 
gre, murderous  pack,  I  thought  of  the  blue  eye 
of  the  gentle  wife  of  poor  Couher.  Some  sort 
of  curved,  glittering  steel  thing  (not  a  sword ;  I 
know  not  what  it  was),  before  worn  in  his  belt, 
was  now  flourished  overhead  by  my  guide,  men- 
acing the  creatures  to  forbear  offering  the  stran- 
ger violence. 

As  we  drove,  slow  and  wedge-like,  into  the 

floomy  vault,  the  howls  of  the  mass  reverberated, 
seemed  seething  in  the  Pit  with  the  Lost.  On 
and  on,  through  the  dark  and  the  damp,  and  then 
up  a  stone  stairway  to  a  wide  portal ;  when,ulif- 
fiising,  the  pestiferous  mob  poured  in  bright  day 
between  painted  walls  and  beneath  a  painted 
dome.  I  thought  of  the  anarchic  sack  of  Ver- 
sailles. 

A  few  moments  more  and  I  stood  bewildered 
among  the  beggars  in  the  famous  Guildhall. 

Where  I  stood — where  the  thronged  rabble 
stood,  less  than  twelve  hours  before  sat  His  Im- 
perial Mijesty,  Alexander  of  Russia ;  His  Royal 
Msgesty,  Frederic  William,  King  of  Prussia ;  His 
Royal  Highness,  George,  Prince  Regent  of  En- 
gland ;  His  world-renovimed  Grace,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington ;  with  a  mob  of  magnificoes,  mada 
up  of  conquering  field-marshals,  earis,  counts, 
and  innumerable  other  nobles  of  mark. 

The  walls  swept  to  and  fro,  like  the  foliage  of 
a  forest  with  blazonings  of  conquerors'  flags. 
Naught  outside  the  haU  was  visible.  No  win- 
dows were  within  four-and-twenty  feet  of  the 
floor.  Cut  off  from  all  other  sights,  I  was  heiD- 
med  in  by  one  splendid  spectacle — splendid,  I 
mean,  every  where,  but  as  the  eye  fell  toward 
the  floor.  That  was  feul  as  a  hovel's — as  a  keo- 
nel's ;  the  naked  boards  being  strewed  with  the 
smaller  and  more  wasteful  fragments  of  the  feast, 
while  the  two  long  parallel  hues,  up  and  down 
the  hall,  of  now  unrobed,  shabby,  (Urty  pino-tables 
were  piled  with  less  trampled  wrecks.  The  dyed 
banners  were  in  keeping  with  the  last  night's 
kings ;  the  floor  suited  the  beggars  of  to-day. 
The  banners  looked  down  upon  the  floor  as  from 
his  balcony  Dives  upon  Lazarus.  A  line  of 
Uveried  men  kept  back  with  their  staves  the  ink* 
patient  jam  of  the  mob,  who,  otherwise,  might 
have  instantaneously  converted  the  Charity  into 
a  Pillage.  Another  body  of  govmed  and  gilded 
officials  distributed  the  broken  meats — the  cold 
victuals  and  crumbs  of  kings.  One  after  another 
the  beggars  held  up  their  dirty  blue  tickets,  and 
were  served  with  the  plundered  Jf^^m^k  of  a  phea*- 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQ  . 
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ant,  or  the  rim  of  a  pasty — like  the  detached 
crown  of  an  old  hat — the  solids  and  meats  stolen 
out. 

•*  What  a  noble  charity  !"  whispered  my.  guide. 
'*  See  that  pasty  now,  snatched  by  that  pale  girl ; 
I  dare  say  the  Emperor  of  Ru^Bsia  ate  of  that  last 
night.'* 

'*  Very  probably,**  murmured  I ;  <'  it  looks  as 
though  some  omnivorous  Emperor  or  other  had 
had  a  finger  in  that  pie." 

**  And  see  yon  pheasant  too— there — that  one 
— die  boy  in  the  torn  shirt  has  it  now*— look ! 
The  Prince  Regent  might  have  dined  off  that.*' 

The  two  breasts  were  gouged  ruthlessly  out, 
exposing  the  bare  bones,  embelHshed  wiUi  the 
untouched  pinions  and  legs. 

'*Ye8,  who  knows!"  said  my  guide,  *'his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  might  have 
eaten  of  that  identical  pheasant.'* 

'^  I  don't  doubt  it,"  murmured  I,  "  he  is  said 
to  be  uncommonly  fond  of  the  breast.  But 
wher^  is  Napoleon's  head  in  a  charger  t  I  should 
ikncy  that  ought  to  have  been  the  principal  dish." 

«You  are  merry.  Sir,  even  Cossacks  are 
diaritable  here  in  Guildhall.  Look !  the  famous 
Flatoff,  the  Hetman  himself— (he  was  here  last 
night  with  the  rest^ — ^no  doubt  he  thrust  a  lance 
Uito  yon  fat  pork-pie  there.  Look !  the  old  shirt- 
less man  has  it  now.  How  he  licks  his  chops 
over  it,  little  thinking  of  or  thanUng  the  good, 
kind  Cossack  that  left  it  him !  Ah  !  another — a 
^uter  has  grabbed  it.  It  fails ;  bless  my  soul  I 
— the  dish  is  quite  empty— only  a  bit  of  the 
hacked  crust." 

**  The  Cossacks,  my  friend,  are  said  to  be  im- 
moderately fond  of  fist,"  observed  I.  "  The  Het- 
man was  hardly  so  charitable  as  you  thought." 

*'  A  noble  charity,  upon  the  whole,  for  all  that. 
See,  even  Gog  and  Magog  yonder,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  hail,  fairly  laugh  out  their  delight  at 
(he  scene." 

*«  But  don't  you  think,  though,"  hinted  I,  "  that 
the  sculptor,  whoever  he  was,  carved  the  laugh 
too  much  into  a  grin — a  sort  of  s^rdonical  grint" 

"  Wcllj  tlmt'a  as  you  take  it^  sir.  But  see — 
now  I'd  wager  a  guioea  the  Lord  Mayor's  lady 
dipped  her  golden  Bpoon  into  yonder  goldep-hued 
jefiy.  See,  the  jelly -eyed  oW  body  has  slipped 
it,  in  one  broad  gulp^  down  Ills  throat." 

«  Peace  to  that  jelly  !*'  brcailied  I. 

•*  What  a  gt^ncrous,  Tjobie^  magnanimous  char- 
ity .this  ie !  urilicaid  of  in  any  country  but  En- 
gland, which  feeds  her  very  beggars  with  golden- 
£ued  jellies." 

*<  jBut  not  three  times  every  day,  my  friend. 
And  do  you  really  think  that  jellies  are  the  best 
iort  of  relief  you  can  fiimish  to  beggars  1  Would 
not  plain  beef  and  bread,  with  something  to  do, 
mi^  be  paid  for,  bo  better  1" 

"  But  plam  beef  and  bread  were  not  eaten  here. 
I^perors,  and  prince-regents,  and  kings,  and 
field  marshals  don't  often  dine  on  plain  beef  and 
bread.  So  the  leavings  are  according.  Tell  me, 
ean  you  expect  that  the  crumbs  of  kings  can  be 
Bke  the  crumbs  of  squirrels  1" 

**  You !  I  mean  you  !  stand  aside,  or  else  be 


served  and  away  !  Here,  take  this  pasty,  and  be 
thankful  that  you  taste  of  the  same  dish  with  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Graceless 
ragamuffin,  do  you  hear!" 

These  words  were  bellowed  at  me  through  t)ie 
din  by  a  red-downed  ofiSdal  nigh  the  board. 

**  Surely  he  does  not  mean  me"  said  I  to  my 
guide;  *^he  has  not  confounded  m^  ^th  tJie 
rest." 

*'  One  is  known  by  the  company  be  keeps," 
smiled  my  guide.  **  Seei  not  only  stands  your 
hat  awiy  and  bunged  on  your  head,  but  your 
coat  is  fouled  and  torn.  Nay,"  he  cried  to  the 
red-gown,  *<this  is  an  unfortunate  friend;  a 
simple  spectator,  I  assure  you." 

/^Ahf  is  that  you,  old  ladl"  responded  the 
red-govm,  in  famiUar  recognition  of  my  guide— a 
personal  firiend  as  it  seemed ;  "  well,  convey  your 
friend  out  forthwith.  Mind  thegrand  crash;  it  will 
soon  be  coming ;  haik !  now  !  away  with  him !" 

Too  late.  The  last  dish  had  been  seized.  The 
yet  unglutted  mob  raised  p.  fierce  yell,  which 
wafted  the  banners  like  a  strong  gust,  and  filled 
the  air  with  a  reek  as  from  sewers.  They  surged 
against  the  tables,  broke  through  all  barriers, 
and  billowed  over  ther  hall — their  bare  tossed 
arms  like  the  dashed  ribs  of  a  wreck!  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  a  sudden  impotent  fuiy  of  fell  envy 
possessed  them.  That  one  half-hour's  peep  at  the 
mere  remnants  of  the  glories  of  the  Banquets  of 
Kings;  the  unsatisfying  mouthiiils  of  disem- 
bowelled pasties,  plundered  pheasants,  and  half- 
sacked  jellies,  served  to  remind  them  of  the  hi- 
trinsic  contempt  of  the  alms.  In  this  sudden 
mood,  or  whatever  mysterious  thing  It  was  that 
now  seized  them,  these  Lazaruses  seemed  ready 
to  spew  up  in  repentant  scorn  the  contumelious 
crumbs  of  Dives. 

«<  This  way,  this  way !  stick  like  a  bee  to  my 
back,"  intensely  whispered  ,my  guide.  <*My 
friend  there  has  answered  my  beck,  and  thrown 
open  yon  private  door  for  Uis  two.  Wedge- 
wedge  in — quick — there  goes  your  bunged  bat 
— ^never  stop  for  your  coat-tail — ^hit  that  man — 
strike  him  dovm  !  hold !  jam !  now !  now ! 
wrench  t^ng  for  your  life !  ha !  here  we  breathe 
freely;  thankGod!     You  feint.     Ho!" 

"  Never  mind.    This  fresh  air  revives  me." 

I  inhaled  a  few  more  breaths  of  it,  and  feU 
ready  to  proceed. 

"  And  now  conduct  me,  my  good  friend,  by 
some  front  passage  into  Cheapside,  forthwith.  I 
must  home." 

"  Not  by  the  side-walk  though.  Loojc  at  ypur 
dress.    I  must  get  a  hack  for  you." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said'  I,  ruefully  ^ing 
my  tatters,  and  then  glancing  in  envy  at  the 
close-bodied  coat  and  fiat  cap  of  my  guide,  which 
defied  all  tumblings  and  tearings. 

"  There,  now,  sir,"  said  the  honest  fellow^  as 
he  put  me  into  the  hack,  and  tucked  in  me  and 
my  rags,  "  when  you  get  back  to  your  ovm  coun- 
try, vou  can  say  you  have  witnessed  the  greatest 
of  all  England's  noble  charities.  Of  course,  you 
will  make  reasonable  allowances  for  the  unavoid- 
able jam.     Good-by.     Mind,  Jehu" — addressing 
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the  driver  on  the  box — **  this  is  a  gentUman  yoa 
cany.  He  ie  joet  itom  the  GuUdhall  Charitj, 
which  accoujite  for  hie  appearance.  Go  on  now. 
London  Tavern*  Fleet  Stieei,  remember,  is  the 
place." 

,♦  ♦  ^»  ♦  ♦ 

«*  Now,  Heaven  in  its  kind  mercy  sare  ake  ham 
the  noble  charities  of  London/*  sighed  I,  as.that 
night  I  lay  bruised  and  battered  on  my  bed; 
« and  Heaven  save  me  eipiaily  from  the  '  Poor 
Man*8  Padding*  and  the  <  Rich  Man's  Crumbs.' " 


A  CHAPTER  ON  IDIOTS. 

PEOPLE  whose  ancestors  came  in  at  the  Con- 
qiiest,  are  apt  to  have  one  idea  ovei^mling  all 
othiDrs— that  nobody  is  worthy  of  th^  alliuice 
whose  ancestors  did  not  come  in  at  the  Conquest. 
Of  eouise  this  has  been  an  idea  ever  since  the 
Conquest  began  to  be  considered  an  old  event ; 
and,  of  course,  there  have  been  fewer  and  iiBwer 
&mihes  who  had  a  right  to  it.  Of  coarse,  also, 
those  families  have  intermarried,  and  the  inter- 
marriage has  been  more  and  more  restricted. 
Another  **  of  coarse"  follows,  on  which  we  need 
not^  enlarge.  Eveiy  body  knows  the  consequences 
of  prolonged  intermanriages  hetween  any  sort  of 
people  who  are  few  enough  to  be  almost  all  blood 
relations.  The  world  was  shocked  and  grieved, 
son^  years  since,  at  the  oldest  baronage  in  En- 
gland <<  going  out  at  the  ace  of  diamonds" — ex- 
piring in  the  disgseicc  of  cheating  at  caids.  The 
worid  ought  to  be  quite  as  much  shocked  and 
grieved  at  seeing — ^what  has  been  seen,  and  may 
be  seen  again— ^he  honors  of  the  same  ancient 
birth  being  extingoished  in  a  lunatie  asylum. 

It  used  to  be  thought  a  very  religious  and 
beautiful  thing  (it  certainly  was  the  easiest  thing) 
to  say  that  it  pleased  God  to  send  idiots,  and 
other,  defective  or  diseased  children,  to  try  and  dis- 
dpline  their  parents  by  affliction,  and  so  on ;  b^t 
xeligioas  physicians  now  tell  us  (showing  reason 
tot  what  they  say)  that  there  is  somethhig  veiy 
like  blasphemy  in  talking  so— in  imputing  to 
Providence  the  sufferings  which  we*  bring  upon 
porselves,  piecisdy  by  disobedience  to  the  great 
oatucal  laws  which  it  is  the  best  piety  to  obey. 
It  is  a  coounon  saying,  that  fiuniHes  who  inter- 
marry too  often,  die  out ;  but  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  miseries  which  precede  that  dying  oot. 
Those  miseries  of  disease  of  body  and  mind  are 
ascribed  to  Providence,  as  if  Providence  had  not 
given  us  abundant  warning  to  avoid  them  I  Dr. 
Howe,  the  wise  and  benevolent  teacher  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  says  in  his  Report  on  Idiocy  in  Mas- 
sachusetto,  that  "the  law  against  the  marriage 
of  relatives  is  made  out  as  deariy  as  though  it 
werQ  written  on  tables  of  stone."  He  gives  his 
reasons  £>r  saying  so;  and  of  those  reasons, 
the  Mowing  sample  will,  we  think,  be  enough. 
When  the  tables  of  health  and  disease  were  com- 
piled for  MassachusetU,  a  few  years  ago,  the  fol- 
lowing was  found  to  be  the  state  of  seventeen 
families,  where  the  &ther  and  mother. were  re- 
lated by  blood.  Some  of  the  parents  were  un- 
healthy, and  some  were  intemperate-*^ut  to  set 
against  tins  disadvantage  to  begin  with,  there  is 


the  &ct,  that  the  evil  consequences  of  such  inter- 
marriage very  often  do  not  appear  until  the  second 
generation,  or  even  later.  However,  in  th«se 
seventeen  households  there  were  ninety-five  chil- 
dren. What  were  these  children  like]  Imagine 
a  school  of  ninety-live  children,  of  all  ages,  or 
the  children  of  a  hamlet  at  play,  and  think  what 
the  little  eiowd  would  look  Uke ;  and  then  read 
this  1  Of  these  ninety-five  children,  one  was  a 
dwarf  Well,  that  ndght  easily  be.  One  was 
deaf.  Well,  no  great  wonder  in  that.  TweM 
were  scrofulous.  That  is  a  large  number,  oei- 
tainly ;  but  scrofhl/ei  is  sadly  common,  and  es- 
pecially in  unhealthy  situations.  Well,  but  fobvy- 
rou&  were  idiots. 

Of  all  the  long  and  weary  pains  of  mind  to 
whidi  the  unselfish  can  be  subject,  we  know  of 
none  ao  terrible  as  that  of  the  mother  attaio* 
ing  the  certainty  that  her  diild  is  an  idiot.  Re- 
viewing the  whole  case  as  we  have  ourselves  ob- 
served it,  it  seem  to  us  an  affliction  madetoleraMe 
only  by  its  gradual  growth,  and  the  length  of 
years  over  .which  it  is  spread.  How  sweet  was 
the  prospect  of  the  httle  one  coming-^not  only 
in  the  sacred  anticipations  of  the  parents,  but 
when  the  elder  childipn  were  told,  in  quiet,  joyfiil 
moments  of  confidence,  that  there  woold  be  a 
baby  in  the  house  by-and-by !  And  when  il 
came,  how  amiable,  and  helpfiil,  and  happy  eveiy 
body  was— keeping thehouse  quiet  fbrthe  mother's 
sake,  and  wondering  at  the  baby,  and  not  mind- 
ing any  irregularity  or  little  unoomfbrtableness 
while -the  mother  was  op^stairs.  Periiaps  theie 
was  a  wager  that  baby  would  **  take  notice,"  torn 
its  eyes  to  a  bright  watch,  or  spoon,  or  looking- 
glass,  at  the  eiid  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  ami 
the  ¥rager  vna  lost.  Here,  perhaps,  was  the 
first  fidnt  indication.  But  it  would  not  be  tiiought 
much  of,  the  child  was  so  very  young !  As  the 
weeks  pass,  however,  and  still  the  duld  .takes  no 
notice,  a  sick  misgiving  sometimes  enters  the 
mother's  mind — a  dread  oi  she  does  not  know 
what,  hot  it  does  not  last  kmg.  Tou  may  trust 
a  mother  fiir  finding  out  charms  and  promise  of 
one  sort  or  another  in  her  baby — be  it  whai  it 
may.  Time  goes  on ;  and  the  singularity  is  ^- 
parent  that  the  baby  makes  no  resporue  to  aay 
tlnng.  He  is  not  deaf.  Ve^  distant  stieet 
music  probably  causes  a  kind  of  quiver  thioui^ 
his  whole  frame.  He  sees  very  well.  He  cer- 
tainly is  aware  of  the  fliss  which  are  perfonaing. 
mmuets  and  reels  between  him  and  the  eeilinf . 
As  for  his  other  senses,  there  never  was  any 
Along  like  his  keepmess  of  smell  and  taste.  He 
is  ravenous  for  food— even  already  unpleasantly  #o ; 
but  excessively  difficult  to  please.  The  terrible 
thing  is  his  rtill  taking  no  notice.  His  mother 
longs  to  feel  the  clasp  of  his  anas  round  her  nedL ; 
but  her  fondlings  receive  no  return.  His  arm 
bangs  lax  over  her  riioulder.  She  kmgs  fer  a 
look  from  him,  and  lays  him  back  on  her  li^, 
hoping  that  they  may  bok  into  each  other's  eyes ; 
but  he  looks  at  nobody.  AU  his  life  long  nobody 
Witt  ever  meet^  eyes;  and  nrither  in  that  way 
nor  any  other  way  will  his  mind  expressly  meet 
that  of  any  body  else.    When  he  does  at  length 
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look  MX  any  thing,  it  is  at  his  own  hand.  He 
^readf  the  fingers,  and  holds  op  the  hand  close 
befoie  his  face,  and  moves  his  head  from  side  to 
side.  At  first,  the  mother  and  the  rest  langfa, 
and  call  it  a  baby  trick;  bat  after  a  time  the 
laughter  is  rather  forced,  and  they  begin  to  wish 
be  would  not  do  so.  We  once  saw  a  child  on  her 
mother's  lap  laughing  at  the  spinning  of  a  half- 
crown  on  the  table,  when,  in  an  instant,  the 
mother  put  the  little  creature  down — afanost 
threw  her  down  on  the  carpet,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  anguish  in  her  face  perfectly  astonishing. 
The  child  had  rhanoed  to  hold  up  her  qpen  hand 
before  her  face  in  her  merry  fidget;  and  the 
mother,  who  had  watdied  over  an  idiot  brother 
from  her  youth  up,  could  not  bear  that  terrible 
token,  although  in  this  case  it  was  a  mere  aod- 
dent. 

The  wearing  uncertainty  of  many  years  suc- 
ceeds the  in£nc^.  The  ignorant  notions  of 
idiocy  that  prevailed  before  we  knew  even  the 
little  that  we  yet  know  of  the  brain,  prevent  the 
parents  recognizing  the  state  of  the  case.  The 
old  legal  accounts  of  idiocy,  and  the  old  supposi- 
lions  of  what  it  is,  are  very  unlike  what  they  see. 
The  child  ought  not,  according  to  legal  definition, 
to  know  his  own  name,  but  he  certainly  does ; 
for  when  his  own  plate  or  cup  is  declared  to  be 
ready,  he  rushes  to  iU  He  ought  not  to  be  able, 
by  law,  "  to  know  letters ;"  yet  he  can  read,  and 
even  write,  perhaps,  although  nobody  can  tell 
how  he  learned,  for  he  never  seemed  to  attend 
when  taught.  It  was  just  as  if  his  fingers  and 
tongue  went  of  themselves,  while  his  mind  was 
in  the  moon.  Again,  the  law  declared  any  body 
an  idiot  **  who  could  not  count  twenty  pence  ;*' 
whereas  this  boy  seems,  in  some  unaccountable 
way,  to  know  more  about  sums  (of  money  and 
of  every  thing  else)  than  any  body  in  the  fiunily. 
He  does  not  want  to  learn  figures,  his  arithmetic 
is  strong  without  them,  and  always  instantaneous- 
ly ready.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  every 
idiot  has  these  particular  powers.  Many  can  not 
speak;  more  can  not  twd.  But  almost  every 
one  of  the  thousands  of  idiots  in  England  has  some 
power  that  the  legal  definition  declares  him  not  to 
have,  and  that  popular  prejudice  will  not  believe. 
Thus  does  the  mother  go  on  from  year  to  year, 
hardly  admitting  that  her  boy  ''  is  deficient,'^  and 
quite  sure  that  he  is  not  an  idiot — there  being 
•ome  things  in  which  he  is  so  very  dever  i 

The  great  improvement  in  the  treatment  of 
idiots  and  lunatics  since  science  began  to  throw 
light  on  the  separate  organization  of  the  human 
fi^ulties,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  in 
all  human  experience  of  the  practical  blessedness 
induced  by  knowledge.  The  public  is  already 
familiar  wUh  the  way  in  whidi,  by  beneficent 
tzainiog,  the  apparent  fooulties  of  idiots  are  made 
to  bring  out  the  latent  ones,  and  the  strong  powers 
to  exercise  the  weaker,  until  the  whole  class  are 
found  to  be  capable  of  a  cultivation  never  dreamed 
of  in  the  old  days  when  the  name  Idiot  svrallowed 
up  all  the  rights  and  all  the  chances  of  the  unfor- 
tunate creature  who  was  so  described.  In  those 
d^ys  the  mother  might  well  deny  the  description, 


and  refuse  the  term,  ^he  would  point  to  the 
wonderful  foculty  her  child  had  in  some  one  direo- 
tion,  and  admit  no  more  than  that  he  was*'*not 
like  other  children."  Well,  this  is  enough.  She 
need  not  be  drivep  further.  If  her  Hany  is  **  not 
like  other  childreor"  that  is  enough  for  his  own 
training,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  household. 

A  training  it  may  be  truly  called  for  them  all, 
from  the  fotber  to  the  kitchen-maid.  The  house 
that  has  an  idiot  in  it  can  never  be  like  any  other. 
The  discipline  is  very  painful,  but,  when  well 
conducted  and  bom^^  it  is  wonderfully  beautifuL  ' 
Harry  spoils  things,  probably :  cuts  with  scisiors 
whatever  can  be  cuC— the  leaves  of  books,  the 
daily  newspaper,  the  new  shirt  his  mother  is 
maldng,  the  doU's  aim,  the  rigging  of  the  boat 
his  brother  has  been  fitting  up  for  a  week,  the 
maid's  cap  ribbon,  his  father's  silk  pursf.  It 
would  be  barbarous  to  take  sdssorB  from  him, 
and  inconvenient  too;  for  he  spends  hours  in 
cutting  out  the  oddest  and  prettiest  thingst— 
symmetrical  figures,  in  paper ;  figures  that  seem 
to  be  fetdied  out  of  the  ludeidoscope.  Lapfuls 
of  such  shapes  does  he  cut  out  in  a  week,  vrag^ 
ging  his  head,  and  seeming  not  to  look  at  the 
scissors ;  but  never  making  a  wrong  snip.  The 
same  orderliness  of  faculty  seems  to  prevail 
throughout  his  lifo.  He  must  do  precisely  the 
same  thing  at  precisely  the  same  moment  every 
day ;  must  have  always  the  same  chair,  wailing 
or  pudiing  in  great  distress  if  any  body  else  is 
using  it;  and  must  wear  the  same  clothes,  so 
that  it  is  a  serious  trouble  to  get  any  new  clothes 
put  on.  However  carefhlly  tiS(^  may  be  changed 
while  he  is  asleep,  there  is  no  getting  him  drened 
in  the  morning  vrithout  sad  distress.  One  such 
Hany,  whom  we  knew  very  virell,  had  a  present 
one  day  of  a  plaything  most  hapf^y  chosen — a 
padc  of  cards.  There  was  ^rmmetry  in  plenty ! 
When  he  first  took  them  into  Ms  hands,  they 
happened  to  be  all  property  sorted,  except  that 
the  court-cards  were  all  in  a  batch  at  the  top, 
and  one  other — the  ten  of  spades — ^which  h^ 
slipped  out,  and  was  pi^  at  the  top  of  all.  For 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  (he  died  at  nineteen)  the 
cards  must  be  in  that  oider  and  no  other;  and  his 
fingers  quivered  nervously  with  haste  to  put  them 
in  that  order  if  they  were  disarranged.  One  day 
while  he  was  out  walking,  we  took  that  top  card 
away  and  shuflled  the  rest.  On  his  return,  he 
went  to  work  as  usual.  When  he  could  not  find 
the  ten  of  spades,  he  turned  his  head  about  in 
the  way  wMch  was  his  sign  of  distress,  gave 
that  most  pathetic  sort  of  ^h — that  dravm-in, 
instead  of  breathedpout  sigh,  wliidi  is  so  com- 
mon among  his  class  snd  searched  every  where 
for  the  card.  When  obliged  to  give  the  matter 
up,  he  moumfiilly  drew  out  the  ten  of  clubs,  and 
made  that  do  instead.  We  could  hold  out  no 
knger,  and  gave  hun  his  card ;  and  he  seized 
upon  it  as  eagerly  as  any  digger  on  any  nugget, 
and  chucked  and  chudded,  and  wagged  his  head, 
and  WM  ptefoctly  happy.  We  once  poured  some 
comfits  into  Ms  hand.  They  happened  to  be  seven. 
At  the  same  moment  eveiy  day  after,  he  would 
hold  out  Ms  hand,  as  if  by  mechanism,  while  his 
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head  was  turned  another  way.  We  poured  six 
eoB^tf  into  hit  pabn.  Still  he  did  not  look,  but 
w«mld  not  eat  them,  and  was  restless  till  we  gare 
hbQ&  one  more.  Next  day,  we  gave  him  nine ; 
and  he  would  not  touch  them  till  he  had  thrust 
back  two  upon  us. 

In  all  matters  of  number,  quantity,  order,  and 
punctuality,  Harry  must  be  humored.  It  is  a 
harmless  peculiarity,  and  there  will  be  no  peace 
if  he  b  crossed.  If  he  insists  upon  laying  his 
little  brother's  tricks  only  in  rows,  or  only  in 
diamonds  or  squares,  he  must  be  coaxed  into 
another  room,  unless  the  little  brother  bcicapable 
of  the  self-denial  of  giThng  up  the  pohit  and 
taking  to  some  other  play.  It  is  often  a  hard 
matter  enough  for  the  parents  to  do  justice 
among  the  little  ones :  but  we  can  teetHy,  be- 
cause we  have  seen,  what  wonders  of  magna- 
nimity may  be  wrought  among  little  chik&en, 
servants,  and  every  body,  by  fine  sense,  and  sweet 
and  cheerfixl  patience  on  the  pait  of  the  govern- 
ing powers  of  the  household.  They  may  have 
sudden  occasion  for  patience  on  their  own  ac- 
count too.  Perhaps  the  father  comes  home  very 
tired,  needing  his  coffee.  His  coffee  is  made 
and  ready.  So  they  think :  but  lo !  poor  Harry, 
who  has  an  irresistible  propensity  to  pour  into 
eodi  other  all  things  that  can  be  poured,  has 
turned  the  coffee  into  the  brine  that  the  hams 
have  just  come  out  of;  and  then  the  brine  and 
the  coffee  and  the  cream  all  back  again  into  the 
coffee-pot,  and  so  on.  Such  things,  hai^>ening 
every  day,  make  a  vast  difference  ih  the  ease, 
cheerfulness  and  economy  of  a  household.  They 
are,  in  truth,  a  most  serious  and  unintermitting 
trial.  They  make  the  disctpUne  of  the  house- 
hold :  and  they  indicate  what  must  be  the  bless- 
ing of  such  institutions  lor  the  care  and  trabiing 
of  idiots  as  were  celetokted  in  the  paper  we  have 
referred  to. 

As  for  the  dis<3pline  of  Hany  himself,  it  must 
be  diicipline ;  for  every  consideration  of  human- 
ity, and,  of  course,  of  parental  affection,  points 
cot  the  sin  of  spoiling  him.  To  humor,  in  the 
sense  of  spoiling,  an  idiot,  is  to  level  him  with 
the  brutes  at  once.  One  might  as  well  do  with 
him  what  used  to  be  done  with  such  beings — 
consign  him  to  the  sty,  to  sleep  with  the  pigs, 
or  chain  him  up  like  the  dog — as  indulge  Sie 
ammal  part  of  a  being  who  does  not  possess  the 
fiicnkies  that  counteract  animality  in  other 
people.  Most  idiots  have  a  remaricable  tendency 
to  imitation :  and  this  is  an  admirable  means  of 
domestic  training — for  both  the  defective  child 
and  the  rest.  The  youngest  will  smother  its 
sobs  at  the  soap  in  its  eye,  if  appealed  to,  to  let 
poor  Hany  see  how  cheerfiilly  every  body  ought 
to  be  washed  every  morning.  The  youngest 
will  t^e  the  hint  not  to  ask  for  more  puddhig, 
because  Harry  must  take  what  is  given  him,  and 
not  see  any  body  cry  for  more.  Crying  is  con- 
quered->eelf-conqttered-4farDUghout  the  house, 
beeause  Harry  imitates  every  thing;  and  it 
would  be  veiy  sad  if  he  got  a  habit  of  crying, 
because  he  couki  not  bo  comforted  like  otiier 
people.  .  As  the  other  children  learn  setf<o»- 


quest  from  motive,  in  this  way  Harry  will  be 
learning  it  from  imitation.  He  wiU  insist  upon 
being  properly  washed  and  combed,  and  upon 
having  no  more  than  his  plateful-— or  his  two 
platesful — at  ^Bnner :  and  so  on.  The  difficult 
thing  to  manage  at  home  is  the  occupation  :  and 
this  Is  where  lies  the  great  superiority  of  schools 
or  asylums  for  his  class.  His  fother  may  pev- 
haps  get  him  taught  basket-making,  or  spinning 
with  a  wheel,  or  cabinet-making,  in  a  purely 
mechanical  way ;  but  this  is  less  easily  done  at 
home  than  in  a  school.  Done  it  must  be,  in  the 
one  place  or  the  other,  if  the  sufferer  and  his 
companions  in  life  are  to  have  any  justice,  and 
any  domestic  leisure  and  comfort.  The  strong 
fecuhy  of  imitation  usually  existing  among  the 
class,  seems  (as  we  said  just  now,  in  reference 
to  the'&culties  of  idiots  in  general)  a  sort  of 
miracle  befbre  the  nature  of  the  brain-organization 
was  truly  conceived  of  How  many  elderly 
people  nowiremember  how  aghast  they  were,  as 
children,  at  the  story  of  the  idiot  youth,  not 
being  able  to  da  without  the  mother,  who  had 
never  left  him  while  she  Kved :  and  how,  when 
every  body  supposed  him  asleep,  and  the  neigl^ 
bors  were  themselves  asleep,  he  went  out  and 
got  the  body,  and  set  it  up  in  the  fireside  cfaaii, 
and  made  a  roaring  fire,  and  heated  some  broth, 
and  was  found,  restlessly  moaning  with  distress, 
while  tiying  to  feed  the  corpse.  And  that  other 
story— a  counterpart  to  wldch  we  know  of  our 
own  knowledge— of  the  idiot  boy  Who  had  lived 
close  under  a  churoh  steeple,  an^  had  always 
struck  the  hours  with  the  clock ;  and  who,  when 
removed  into  the  country,  far  away  from  church* 
clock,  and  watch,  still  went  on  striking  the 
hours,  and  quite  correctly,  without  any  visible 
means  of  knowing  the  time.  What  could  we, 
in  childhood,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the 
Ignorance  of  that  day,  make  of  such  facts,  but 
that  they  mtist  be  mbraculoust  The  most  mar- 
velous, to  our  mind,  is  a  trait  which,  again,  wis 
know  of  our  own  knowledge.  An  idiot,  who 
died  many  years  ago  at  the  age  of  thirty,  lost 
his  mother  when  he  was  under  two  years  old^ 
His  idiocy  had  been  obvious  from  the  earliest 
time  that  it  could  be  manifested ;  and  when  the 
eldest  sister  took  the. mother's  place,  the  chUd 
appeared  to  find  no  difference.  From  the  mod* 
of  feeling  of  the  family,  the  mothef  was  never 
spoken  of;  and  if  she  had  been,  such  mention 
would  have  been  nothing  to  the  idiot  son,  who 
comprehended  no  conversation.  He  spent  his 
life  in  scribbling  on  tke  slate,  and  hopping  round 
the  play-ground  of  the  sdiool  kept  by  his 
brother-in-law,  singing  after  his  own  foshion. 
He  had  one  special  piece  of  business  besides, 
and  one  prodigious  pleasure.  The  business  Was 
— going  daily,  after  breakfast,  to  speak  to  the 
biids  in  the  wood  behind  the  house ;  and  the 
supreme  pleasure  was  turning  the  mangle.  Most 
of  us  would  have  reversed  the  business  and 
pleasure.  When  his  last  illness— consumption 
— <»me  upon  him  at  the  age  of  thirty,  the  sist^ 
had  been  long  dead ;  and  there  were  none  of  his 
own  fbnily,  we  believe,  Uvmg ;  certamly  ^ne 
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had  for  many  yeais  had  any  inteicoanie  with  him. 
For  some  days  b«fi>re  his  deaUi,  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  in  bed,  nothing  buta  too  distxessing 
force  could  keep  Urn  from  going  to  the  birds. 
On  the  last  day,  when  his  weakness  was  ex- 
treme, he  tried  to  rise,  managed  to  «tt  up  in 
bed,  9!ad  said  he  must  go--the  birds  would  won- 
der ^!  The  brother-in-law  offered  to. go  «nd 
esqklain  to  the  hirds ;  and  this  must  perforce  do. 
The  dying  man  lay,  with  his  eyes  dosed,  and 
breathii^  his  life  away  in  slower  and  slower 
gasps,  when  he  suddenly  turned  hit  head,  looked 
liright  and  sensible,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
.  never  heard  £rom  him  beibre,  ^  Oh !  my  mother ! 
how  beautiful  P'  and -sank  round  again— dead. 

There  are  not  a  £»w  instances  of  that  action  of 
'  the  brain  at  the  moment  before  death  by  whkh 
leng-buried  impressions  rise  agam  like  i^hosts  or 
ymooB;  but  we  have  known  none  so  striking  as 
this,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  the  peculiarity  of 
the  case,  and  the  unquestionable  blank  between. 
'  There  are  flashes  of  faculty  now  and  then  in 
,the  midst  of  the  twilight  of  idiot  existence— 
without  waiting  £ir  the  moment  of  death.  One 
sach,  to  the  last  degree  impressive,  is  recorded 
by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  great  Morayshire  floods,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  once.  An  innkeeper,  who, 
after  a  merry  evening  of  dancing,  turned  out  to 
he^  his  neighbors  in  the  rising  of  the  Spey, 
caiilessly  got  upoh  som^  planks  which  were 
floated  apart,  and  was  carried  down  the  stream 
on  OQC.  He  was  driven  against  a  tree,  which  he 
dimhed,  and  his  wifo  fnd  neighbors  saw  him 
lodged  in  it  before  daric.  As  the  floods  rose, 
there  began  to  be  foam  for  the  tree ;  and  the 
shrill  wlustle  which  came  from  it,  showed  that 
the  inan  felt  himself  in  danger,  and  wanted  help. 
JEWery  body  concluded  help  to  be  out  of  the 
question,  as  no  boats  could  get  near ;  and  they 
OQuld  only  preach  patience  until  morning,  to  the 
poor  wife,  or  until  the  flood  ahould  go  down. 
Hour  afier  hour  the  whistle  grew  vrild^  and 
shriller ;  and  at  last  it  was  almost  continuous. 
It  suddenly  ceased ;  and  those  who  could  hardfy 
bear  it  before,  lodged  to  bear  it  again.  Dawn 
showed  that  the  toee  was  dovm.  The  body  of 
gba  innkeeper  Was  found  for  away — ^with  the 
watch  in  his  fob  atcpped  at  the  hour  that  the 
tiee  must  have  follea.  The  «vent  being  talked 
over  in  the  presence  of  the  village  idiot,  he 
laughed.  Being  noticed,  he  aaid  he  would  have 
aavcd  the  man.  Being  humcmd,  he  showed 
bow  a  tub  f«n>.enfed  to  a  long  topt  would  have 
been  floated,  aa  the  plai^  with  the  man  on  it 
was  floated,  to  Hm  tree.  If  this  poor  ereature 
bad  but  spoken  in  time,  his  apparent  in^furation 
ipoinld  have  gone  somue  way  toooofirmthe  Scotdi 
«c^WKStition,  which  holds-^-wtUi  that  of  the  uni- 
versal ancient  worid  of  theology*-4hat  **  Inno- 
«euts  are  favorites  of  Heaven." 

It  is  for  us  to  act  upon  the  medium  view 
Moctioned  alike  by  science  and  morals — neither 
to  cast  out  our  idiots,  liko  the  savages  who  leave 
their  helpless  ones  to  perish ;  nor  to  worship 
them,  as  the  pious  Egyptians  did,  and  other 


nations  who  believed  that  the  gods  dwelt  in 
them,  more  or  less,  and  made  oracles  of  then^— 
a  penfeotly  natural  belief  in  the  case  of  beings 
who  manifest  a  very  few  faculties  in  extraoidfaiaiy 
perfection,  in  the  apparent  absence  of  all  others. 
Our  business  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  reduee  the 
number  of  idiots  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  by 
attending  to  the  conditions  of  sound  life  and 
health,  and  especially  by  discountenanrmg,  as  a 
^rime,  the  marriage  of  blood  relations ;  uid,  in 
the  next  place,  by  trying  to  make  the  most  and 
the  best  of  sudi  faiculties  as  these  imperfect 
beinga  possess.  Jt  is  net  enough  to  repeat  the 
celebrated  epitaph  on  an  idiot,  and  to  hope  that 
his  privations  here  vriil  be  made  up  to  hhn  here- 
after. We  must  lessen  those  privations  to  te 
utmost,  by  the  carefol  t^Kcatioii  of  sdence  in 
understanding  his  case ;  and  of  ^ill,  and  inex- 
haustible patienee  and  love,  in  treating  it.  Hap- 
pily, there  are  now  institutions,  by  aiding  which 
any  of  us  may  do  something  towaid  raising  the 
lowest,  end  blessing  the  most  afflicted,  i 
of  our  race. 


A  SAINT'S  BROTHER. 

HE  was  thp  brother  of  a  saint,  and  his  fiisnds 
were  rich ;  so  they  dressed  bin  in  his  best, 
imd'they  put  his  turben  on  his  head  (for  be  was 
of  the  old  sdhool),  and  they  bore  him  to  the  tomb 
upon  a  bier,  and  txtfllnless,  after  the  custom  of 
the  East.  I  joined  the  proceasion  as  it  swept 
Planting  along  the  narrow  street ;  and  we  all 
entered  the  illuminated  church  together. 

The  Archbishop  strode  solenm^  up  the  aide, 
with  the  priests  swinging  censers  before  him, 
and  with  the  ordor  of  sanctity  exhaling  from  his 
splendid  robes.  On  went  the  procession,  makuig 
its  way  through  a  stand-up  fl^t  which  was  tiding 
place  in  the  diurch,  on  through  weeping  relativee, 
and  sobered  friends,  till  at  last  the  Archbishop 
wa#  seated  on  his  throne,  and  the  dead  man  lay 
before  him  stiff  and  stark.  Then  the  same  unct- 
uous individual  whom  I  foncy  I  have  observed 
taktug  a  part  in  religious  ceremonies  all  over  the 
world,  bein^  yet  neitlu^  priest  nor  deacon,  bus- 
tles up,  and  he  places  some  sav^  herbs  on  te 
breast  of  the  corpse,  chanting  histify  as  he  doss 
so  to  save  time. 

Then  the  Archbishop  takes  two  waxen  tapers 
in  each  hand ;  they  are  crossed  and  set  in  a 
iqpldndid  hand-candlestii^.  He  extends  it  towaid 
the  crowd,  and  seems  to  bkss  it  mutely,  for  he 
does  not  spedL  There  is  dlenoe,  only  distuibsd 
by  a  short  sob  which  has  broken  from  die  over- 
burdened heart  of  the  dead  man's  son.  Hudi ! 
it  is  the  Arehbidiop  giving  out  a  psalm,  and  now 
it  begins  lowly,  solemidy,  mournfully:  at  first, 
the  lus^  hings  of  the  buriy  priests  seem  to  be 
chantniff  a  dirge ;  all  at  ciwe  they  are  joined  tj 
the  glad  voices  of  childrenr-^ !  so  dear  and  so 
pure,  sounding  sweet  and  for-ofl^  rejoidng  for 
the  bliss  of  the  departed  seoi. 

They  cease,  and  there  comes  a  priest  dressed 
in  black  robes ;  he  prostrates  himself  before  ths 
throne  of  (he  Aidibidiop»  and  carries  tl^e  dust 
of  tho  pr8lBtd*s  foet  to  his  fordiead.    Then  hs 
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iJMin  the  AighbMiWp'B  hand^  and  moonU  tke 
pulpit  to  deliver  ftiuiieiml  oration.  lamionyibt 
tbie;  he  is  efidaotly  a  beginner,  and  twiee  he 
bieake  down,  and  gaepe  hoftleuiy  at  the  con- 
gBigadion  ;  bat  the  Archhiakop  prompts  bioaaBd 
gets  him  out  o£  this  diffionlty.  A  raseallf  jooag 
Qseekat  my  elbow  nudges  me  to  lnigh,,bQ»>I 
pagr  no  attention  to  him. 

Thenihe  priests  begin  to  swing  their  oeBsers 
agala^  and  their  deep  Toioes  n^ioigle  cbwrting 
inth  the  fresh  song  of  the  children,  and  again 
the  Archbishop  UeMss  the  crowd.  So  now  the 
reiatrres  of  the  dead  man  approach  him  one  by 
oiMf  cmeang  themselfes  derout^.  They  take 
the  nosegay  of  savory  heibs  firom  his  breast^  and 
they  preea  it  to  their  lips.  Then  they  hiss  the 
dead  man's  forehead.  When  the  eon  approachee, 
he  sobs  convnlstvelyv  and  has  afterward  to-  be 
removed  by  gentle  Ibrce  firom  the  body. 

So  the  r^atives  oontinne  kissing  the  body, 
fearless  of  contagion,  and  the  chant  of  the  priests 
and  choriatef  s  swells  through  the  churohv  and 
thsM  lies  the  diaad  man,  with  the  siddy  glare  of 
the  kaps  struggling  with  the  daylight,  and  fell- 
ing with  a  ghaitly  gleam  upon  hit  upturned  feoe- 
Twice  I  thought  he  maved,  but  tt-wae  only 

feaey-  « 

The  AjDchbishop  has  left  the  chmehv  and  the 
relatives,  of  the  dead  man  are  bearing  faJm  to  his 
last  home  without  further  cesemonj.  It  is  a  nar- 
row  vault  just  outside  the  church,  and  the  Orseks 
coniteoasly  make  way  for  me — a  stranger.  A 
man  jumps  briskly  into  the  grave  ^  it  fcs  scarcely 
three  feet  deep;  he  arranges  a  piUow  for  the 
head  of  the  corpse,  then  he  springs  out  again, 
laugbing  at  his  own  agility.  The  crowd  laugh 
toOw  Joy  and  grief  elbow  each  ether  eveiry  where 
in  life :  why  not  also  at  the  gates  of  the  tomb  1 

Then  two  stout  men  seize  the  ooipse  in  their 
etalwart  aims,  and  they  lift*it  from  the  bier. 
They  are  lowering  it  now,  quite  dressed,  but 
oo&iless,  into  the  vault  They  brush  ms  as  they 
do  so,  and  the  daylight  fells  full  on  the  fees  of 
the  dead.  It  is  very  peacefel  and  composed,  but 
looking  tiredf  weary  of  the  mm\d ;  relieved  that 
the  journey  is  over ! 

SUy  !  for  hew  eoaes  a  priest  vralkSng  slewly 
fromilM  church,  with  his  mass-book  and  censer. 
He  SMS  a  few  uMre  piayers  over  the  body,  and 
one  of  the  deceased*e  kindred  drops  a  stons  into 
the  grave.  Whiie  the  priest  pmys,  he  pours 
some  censeemted  oil  upon  the  body,  and  some 
more  upon  a  spadelnl  of  earth  winch  is.brought 
to  him.  This  is  else  thrown  into  the  grave.  It 
is  not  filled  up;  a  stone  is  merely  festened  with 
day  roughly  over  the  apieiiure,  and  at  nightthei« 
wiH  be  a  Ump  placed  there,  which  will  be  rcfilen- 
ished  every  night  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  that 
tune  the  body  wHl  be  disinterred ;  if  the  bones 
have  not  been  thoroughly  rotted  away  from  the 
fieah  and  eeparated,  the  Archbishop  will  be  called 
again  to  layover  the  body;  for  there  is  a  supev^ 
stttipn  among  Oreeks,  that  a  man  whose  body 
doss  not  decay  within  a  year  is  accursed.  When 
the  bonee  have  divided,  they  will  be  collected  and 
tied  op  IB  a  Unen  bag,  which  will  hang  on  a  nail 


against  the  church  wall.  By^and-^,-  tiiis  wiO 
deeay,  and  the  bones  whidi  have-swung  about  fai 
the  wind  and  rain  will  be  shaken  out  one  by  on» 
to  mahn  dayhgfai  ghastty  where  they  lie.  Teais 
brace  they  may  be  swept  into  the  charnel-house, 
or  they  mi^  not,  as  chance  directs. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  the  brother  of  a  s^nt. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  that  I  should  also  say  some- 
thing of  the  samt  himself.  The  saint  was  Sk 
Theodore,  one  of  the  most  recent  martyn  of  the 
Greek  Church.  St.  Theodore  was  bom  about 
fiftj  yean  age,  of  veiy  humble  'parents,  who  lived 
at  the  village  of  Neo  Oheri,  near  Constantineple. 
He  vrae  brcmght  up  to  the  trade  of  a  house-painter, 
an  art  of  some  pretenrion  in  Turkey,  where  it  is 
often  carried  to  very  great  perfection.  The  lad 
was  clever,  and  soon  attained  such  exeeHence  in 
his  craft  Ihat  he  vras  entplayed  at  the  Palaee  of  ths 
Sultan.  The  splendof  of  the  palace,  and  of  the 
gorgeous  dressee  of  some  ofthe  Sultan's  servants, 
fired  his  imagination.  He  desired  to  Teraain  among 
them;  so  he  changed  his  feith  for  that  of  Islam, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  to  a  petty  post 
about  the  palace. 

Three  yean  after  his  apostasy  and  cireumclfe-- 
ion  a  great  plague  broke  out  at  Constantinople, 
$  weeping  away  the  Sultan's  sidjects  by  hundreds, 
with  short  warning.  The  fature  saint  grew 
alarmed*  a  species  of  religbus  mania  seized  upon 
him.  He  tried  to  eeeape  from  the  palace,  but  was 
brought  back.  At  bst^  he  got  away,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  watei^«arriery  and  fled  to  the  island  of 
Scto. 

.  Here  he  made  the  aequaintanee  ^  a  priest,  to 
whom  he  confided  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
mar^.  The  priest  is  said  vrarmly  to  have  com- 
mended this  view  of  the  case ;  for  martyrs  had 
been  lately  growing  ecaroe.  Instead  of  convey- 
ing Uie  young  man,  therefore^  to  a  lunatic  asylnm, 
he  took  him  to  the  neighboring  island  of  Mit^ 
lene;  seeing,  doubtless^  sufteient  reasons  why 
the  martyrdom  should  net  take  place  at  Sck> ; 
where  he  nnght  have  been  exposed  to  awkward 
remonstrances  from  his  friends,  for  countenai^ 
cing  sueh  a  horror. 

So  the  prie4  accompanied  lum  to  Mitylene, 
where  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy  commenced  by 
the  martyr  presenting  himself  before  the  Cadi  or  , 
Turtish  Judge.  Before  the  Cadi  he  began  to 
curse  the  Mussulman  feith,  and  threw  his  turban  ' 
at  that  magistrete's  head.  Taking  from  his 
bosom  a  green  bandkerohief,  with  which  he  had 
been  provided,  he  tranced  it  under  foot ;  and 
green  is  a  sacred  color  vrith  the  Turks.  The 
Cadi  was  denrous  of  getdng  rid  of  him  quietly, 
considering  him  as  inad,  as  doubtless  he  was. 
But  he  continued  earring  the  Turks  so  iMtterly, 
that  at  last  an  angry  mob  of  fanatics  bore  him 
away  to  the  Pasha.  This  fimetionary,  a  quiet, 
amiable  man,  tried  also  to  get  out  of  the  disa- 
greeabre  afikirt  but  the  young  man  reved  so 
violently  that  the  Turks  around  bcgaii  to  beat 
him ;  snd  he  was  put  into  a  sort  of  stocks  tiU  hs 
should  be  quiet.  At  last  the  Turks  tost  patience 
with  him,  and  his  martyrdom  began  in  earnest 
He  was  subjected  (say  the  Greek  chropicles  from 
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which  this  history  was  taken)  ta  the  cruel  torture 
of  having  hot  earthen  plates  bound  to  his  temples, 
and  his  neck  was  then  twisted  by  fiuiatk  men 
till  his  eyes  started  from  tb^ir  sockets;  they  also 
drew  sereral  of  his  teeth.  He  now  said  that  he 
had  returned  to  the  Greek  £iith  in  consequence 
of  the  advice  of  an  Englishman;  which  so  ap- 
peased the  Turks,  that  they  offered  him  a  pipe, 
and  wanted  to  dismiss  him.  But  he  soon  broke 
out  again,  and  asked  for  the  sacrament.  He  also 
asked  for  some  soup.  Both  were  given  to  him, 
the  Turks  offering  no  oppositim  to  the  adn^nis- 
tering  of  the  former.  When,  however,  be  once 
more  began  to  curse  and  revile  the  psophet^  some 
fanatic  proposed  that  he  should  be  shortened 'by 
having  an  inch  cut  from  his  body  eveiy  time  he 
blasphemed,  beginning  at  his  feet.  ^  The  Cadi  shud- 
dered, and  interposed,  saying,  that  such  a  proceed- 
ing would  be  contraiy  to  the  law ;  whidi  provid- 
ed that  a  renegade  should  be  at  once  put  to  death, 
that  the  &ith  of  Islafn  nnght  not  be  insulted. 
Then  the  mob  got  a  cord  to  hang  him.  Like 
many  other  things  in  Turkey,  this  cord  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  fit  for  the  puipose  to  which 
it  was  affiled ;  and  the  struggles  of  the  maniac 
were  so  violent  that  it  broke.  But  they  did  hang 
him  at  last ;  thus  connoting  the  title  to  martyr- 
dom with  which  he  has  come  down  to  us.  For 
three  days  his  hanging  body  offended  the  daylight, 
and  the  simple  country  folk  cut  off  bits  of  lus 
clothes  for  relics.  After  a  while  he  was  carried 
away  and  buried  with  a  great  iiiss ;  the  Turks 
having  too  profound  a  contempt  for  the  Greeks 
to  interfere  with  their  doings  in  any  way.  Then, 
after  a  while,  application  was  m^e  to  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  to  canonize  the  mad  house- 
painter  ;  and  canonized  he  was.  His  body  was 
disinterred,  and  mummified  with  great  care.  It  is 
wrappe4  Qp  in  cotton,  and  the  h^  is  inclosed  in 
a  silver  case.  Both  are  shown  to  the  devout  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  ttuurtyrdem.  The  cotton 
sells  well,  for  it  is  said  to  have  worked  many 
miracles,  and  to  be  especially  beneficial  in  cases 
of  epilepsy. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  The- 
odore occurred  on  the  same  day  afe  his  brother^ 
funeral.  I  asked  if  the  reputation  of  the  saint 
had  iqay  thing  to  do  with  fixe  honors  paid  to  his 
brother  1  **  Yes,"  was  the/  answer ;  <*  the  rela^ 
tives  of  the  saint  are  naturally  anxious  to  keep 
up  his  reputation,  which  is  Kke  a  patent  of  no- 
bility to  them.  None  dare  to  ofisr  them  injury 
or  wrong,  for  fear  of  the  martjrr's  anger." 

For  the  rest,  the  festival  of  St.  Theodore  was 
as  pretty  a  sight  as  I  would  wish  to  see. 

His  body  was  enshrined  in  a  neat  tea^  of 
green  leaves,  and  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  church.  The  pilgrims  arrived  at  dead  of  night 
to  pray  there.  They  were  mostly  women,  and 
seemed  earnest  enough  in  what  they  were  i^iout. 
I  did  not  like  to  see  Uiem^  however,  buying  those 
little  bits  of  cotton  which  lay  mouldering  round 
the  mummy,  and  putting  thett  into  their  bosoms. 

The  church  was  well  lighted ;  for  Mitylene  is 
an  oil  country.  Innumerable  lamps  hung  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  every  where,  and  some 


were  decorated  with  very  pretty  transparenciee. 
If  you  shut  your  eye  for  a  minute,  they  seemed 
to  open  on  fnuy  land  rather  than  veality.  The 
hushed  scene,  the  stillness  of  which  was  only 
broken  by  the  pattering  feet  of  some  religioss 
maiden  approaching  the  shrine,  shawled  and  my»- 
terioQS,  even  herei  had  something  very  quaint 
and  fimciful  in  it.  I  could  have  stqjped  time 
all  night  watching  them  as  they  passed,  dropping 
buttons  (substitutes  for  small  coin  given  in  chuidi- 
es)  into  the  salver  of  a  dingy  priest,  who  sat  in 
the  aisle,  tablet  in  hand,  to  receive  orders  for 
masses  to  be  sud  for  the  sick  of  the  dead.  I  liked 
to  watch  the  business  manner  in  which  he  raised 
his  reverend  hand  to  get  the  light  well  upon  his 
tablet,  and  abated  his  spectacles  as  he  inscribed 
each  new  order  from  the  pilgrims.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  gathered  up  his  buttons  and  money,  tying 
them  in  a  bag ;  and  glancing  round  once  more  in 
vain  for  customers,  he  went  his  way  into  the  sac- 
risty. I  followed  his  waddling  figure  with  my 
eyes  till  the  last  lock  of  his  long  hair,  whidi 
caught  in  the  brocaded  curtain,  had  been  disen- 
tangled, and  he  disappeared.  Then,  as  the  acthre 
individual  in  lusty  blaick,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
as  so  busy  in  the  ceremony  of  the  morning,  seem- 
ed desirous  of  having  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  me,  I  indulged  him.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
perceive,  from  the  tenor  of  his  discourse,  that  he- 
was  desirous  of  receiving  some  token  of  my 
esteem  in  small  change.  It  cost  Kttle  to  gratify 
him ;  and  then,  as  the  church  was  quite  deserted, 
we  marched  off  together. 


A  NEWl^OUNDLAND  FISHERMAN.       < 

SOME  twelve  years  ago,  a  desolate,  dread,  and 
ominously-named  locality  in  Newfoundland 
had,  among  its  other  occupants,  George  Harvey, 
a  worthy  of  sixty  years'  standing,  bom  and  bred 
on  the  spot,  who  may  stiU  be  one  of  its  living 
tenants,  as  he  was  then  a  hale  and  hearty  man. 
The  particular  site  to  which  we  refer  is  toward 
the  south-west  extremity,  between  the  settlonent 
of  La  Poile  and  Cape  Ray^  ^ere  there  is  a  clus- 
ter of  small,  low,  rocky  islets,  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  narrow  channel.  They  are  called 
the  Dead  Islands,  lies  auz  McrU  of  the  French 
maps,  but  are  portions  of  the  dominions  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  isles  and  the  main  shore  are  compos- 
ed of  mica-slate  and  gneiss,  the  latter  being  inter- 
sected with  enormous  granite  veins.  Their  super- 
ficial aspect  is  the  most  rugged  and  broken  im- 
aginable, grooved  in  every  direction  by  anaH 
valleys  or  ravines,  and  covered  with  round  hum- 
mod^  knobs  and  hills  with  precipitous  sides. 
Mosses,  low  bushes,  and  berry-beaiing  plants 
partially  cover  the  surfiuse;  and  a  few  dvrarf 
firs  appear  huddled  together  in  sheltered  iKwks, 
yrhffte  sufficient  soil  has  been  lodged  to  form 
a  siq>port  for  the  roots.  But  the  majority  of 
the  isles  are  bare  rocks,  frequently  m  the  shape 
of  a  low  dome,  with  a  tuft  of  bushes  growing 
at  the  summit.  Sometimes,  when  the  breeze  is 
blowing  from  the  east,  the  fog  which  pours  over 
the  great  bank  is  driven  to  this  nei^borfaood, 
and  adds  to  its  uninviting  aspect     The  Ibw 
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inhabitants,  along  with  those  thinly  distributed 
on  the  adjoining  main,  are  chiefly  the  descend- 
ants of  British  settlers,  occupied  with  the  in- 
shore fishery.  They  are  located  in  the  cov^s,  in 
the  general  proportion  of  two  or  three  families 
to  eadi. 

Formerly,  when  there  were  no  clergy  or  ma- 
gistrates except  at  St.  John*s,  they  married  by 
signing  papers  before  witnesses,  binding  each 
party  to  have  the  ceremony  perfonned  as  soon 
as  opportnnity  offered — a  mode  of  proceeding 
equivalent  to  the  Scotch  law.  They  are  simple, 
honest,  industrious,  and  hospitable-— the  virtues 
of  almost  all  hardy  races  exposed  to  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  an  adventurous  life— intensely 
eager  after  news,  and  placing  a  high  value  upon 
trifling  articles  of  intelligence,  like  most  people 
in  secluded  positions. 

The  melancholy  name  of  the  Dead  Islands  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  number  and  fa- 
tality of  shipwrecks  in  the  neighborhood.  George 
Harvey  was  accustomed  to  relate,  among  other 
incidents  of  his  life,  that  he  had  been  employed 
for  five  days,  along  with  some  others,  in  digj^g 
graves  and  interring  dead  bodies  cast  ashore  on 
one  of  these  sad  occasions.  Two  vast  and  differ- 
ently tempered  sea-streams  blend  their  waters  on 
the  great  bank  and  its  vicinity — a  polar  current 
firom  the  cold  regions  of  the  arctic  zone,  and  the 
gulf-stream  &om  the  warm  latitudes  of  the  tropics. 
It  is  to  the  meeting  of  these  ctirrents,  charged 
with  such  different  temperatures,  that  the  fogs  are 
chiefly  due,  while  the  numerous  and  powerful 
eddies  caused  by  their  junction  render  the  navi- 
gation perplexing  and  somewhat  perilous.  The 
danger  is  increased  by  the  boimdaries  of  the  cur- 
rents being  indefinite.  They  advance  further 
north  and  south  at  one  time  than  another ;  and 
of  course  the  minor  streams  dependent  upon  them 
vary  in  power  and  extent,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Hence,  along  a  coast  unguarded  by 
lighthouses,  in  dense  fogs,  or  when  a  driving  gale 
has  been  blowing  by  night,  the  mariner  has  often 
found  himself  ashore,  while  thinking  of  ample 
sea-room.  Evidence  of  such  casualties  being  fre- 
quent was  in  former  days  to  be  found  in  connec- 
tion vrith  almost  every  dwelling,  in  the  shape  of 
old  rigging,  spars,  masts,  sails,  ships*  bells,  rud- 
ders, wheels,  and  other  articles  on  Uie  outside  of 
the  houses,  with  telescopes,  compasses,  and  por- 
tions of  incongruous  furniture  in  the  interior.  At 
that  period,  there  was  obviously  no  nice  observ- 
ance of  the  distinction  between  thine  and  mine. 
Infiractions  of  the  rights  of  property  were  com- 
mon on  the  occurrence  of  dLsasters  by  sea  and 
fires  on  land,  the  parties  loosely  reasoning  that 
the  goods  they  appropriated  to  themselves  were 
much  better  disposed  of  than  by  l>eing  left  for 
the  flames  to  consume  or  the  billows  to  devour. 
In  some  cases,  this  reasoning  was  legitimate,  as 
when  a  vessel,  deserted  by  the  crew,  came  ashore, 
and  neither  her  name  nor  that  of  the  owners  could 
be  ascertained.  Public  sentiment  and  feeling  have 
improved  upon  this  pqmt  in  Newfoundland,  as 
elsewhere,  and  few  persons  have  more  nobly  dis- 
tiQgnished  themselves  |n  helping  the  stranger  in 


distress,  and  mitigating  the  calamities  of  ship- 
wreck, than  George  Harvey. 

He  had  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters, 
mostly  grown  up.  On  one  occasion,  during  a 
heavy  gale,  the  brig  **  Dispatch,*'  full  of  emigrants 
of  the  poorer  class,  struck  on  a  rock  about  three 
miles  from  his  house.  Though  the  sea  was  nu> 
ning  high,  the  old  man  put  off  in  his  punt  to  the 
rescue,  accompanied  by  a  gallant  girl  of  seventeen 
and  a  brave  lad  of  twelve.  By  dint  of  great  ex- 
ertions, they  succeeded  in  successively  bringing 
away  the  whole  of  the  crew  and  passengers, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  per- 
sons. This  was  as  heroic  an  action  as  that  which 
excited  such  general  admiration  in  England,  when 
Grace  Darling  adventured  on  the  stormy  deep, 
with  her  father,  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland. 
Harvey  hospitably  entertained  the  shipwrecked 
emigrants  according  to  his  means,  and  shared  his 
provisions  with  them,  till  tidings  could  be  sent  to 
LaPoile,  and  a  vessel  arrived  to  carry  them  away. 
They  remained  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  so 
completely  exhausted  his  stores,  that  the  femily 
had  neither  bread,  flour,  nor  tea  through  the'whoU 
winter,  but  subsisted  chiefly  on  salt  fish.  Sir  T. 
Cochrane,  then  governor  of  the  island,  on  hearing 
of  his  conduct,  properiy  rewarded  him  with  a 
hiuidred  pounds,  and  an  honorary  medal.  A  few 
years  afterward,  the  ship  "  Rankin,"  of  Glasgow, 
struck  on  a  rock,  and  went  to  pieces,  the  crew 
hanging  on  to  an  iron  bar  or  rail  that  went  round 
the  poop,  when  he  fetched  them  off  by  six  or 
eight  at  a  time  to  the  number  of  twenty-five, 
braving  a  heavy  sea  in  lus  punt. 

Harvey*s  knowledge  of  the  animal  kingdom 
was  Aomewhat  singular.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  firom 
the  huge  finned  whale  to  the  beautiful  little  cape- 
lin.  He  knew  well  enough  the  black  bear,  gray 
wolf,  and  splendid  caribou ;  and  was  familiar  with 
the  osprey,  ptarmigan,  eider  duck,  and  great  north- 
em  diier.  But  frogs,  toads,  snakes,  and  other 
reptiles  he  had  never  seen,  there  being  none  in 
the  island,  though  no  legend  is  current  there  how 
St.  Patrick  "  banished  all  the  varmint.'*  One  of 
the  commonest  domesticated  quadrupeds  also  in 
the  empire  was  equally  unknown,  except  by  re- 
port, till  on  a  visit  to  some  settlement  in  Fortune 
Bay,  he  for  the  first  time  encountered  a  horse  ! 
His  emotions  at  the  sight  were  akin  to  those  of 
the  Mexicans  on  beholding  the  steeds  of  the  Span- 
ish invaders.  The  people  wished,  he  said,  to  per- 
suade him  into  mounting  on  its  back,  but  "  he 
knew  better  than  that,**  though  one  fellow  did 
zide  it  up  and  down  several  times.  It  was  a  feat 
too  daring  for  the  bold  fisherman,  who  would 
sooner  have,  mounted  in  his  boat  the  stormiest 
billow  that  ever  rolled.  His  description  of  the 
size  and  appearance  of  the  wonderful  creature 
highly  interested  his  fimuly  on  his  return.  Mr. 
Curzon  has  recently  told  the  story  of  a  Levantine 
monk  who  had  never  seen  a  woman — a  relation 
strange,  but  true.  Yet,  had  we  not  the  &ct  on 
equally  respectable  authority — that  of  Mr.  Jukes 
— ^it  would  seem  incredible,  that  only  a  few  years 
ago,  there  were  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria,  of 
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Biidsh  descent,  speaking  the  English  language, 
in  the  oldest  of  our  colonies,  to  whom  the  ho^ 
was  a  strange  animal. 

We  have  said  that  Harvey  vvfis  a  fisherman ; 
and  fishing,  or  some  process  connected  with  it,  is 
the  occupation  of  almost  eveiy  man,  woman^,  and 
child  in  the  country.  Out  of  St.  John's,  either 
fish,  or  some  sigh  of  the  finny  tribe,  visible  or 
odoriferous,  is  met  with  wherever  there  is  a  pop- 
ulation. At  a  distance  firom  the  capital,  in  the 
small  settlements,  the  fishennen  live  in  unpaint- 
ed  wooden  cottages,  scattered  in  the  coves,  now 
perch^  upon  rocks  Or  hidden  in  nooks,  the  neigh- 
borhood showing  small  patches  of  cultivated  gar- 
den ground,  and  copses  of  stunted  wood.  Each 
cabm  has  its  fish-flake,  a  kind  of  rude  platform, 
elevated  on  poles  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  covered 
with  a  matting  of  sticks  and  boughs,  on  which 
the  fish  are  laid  out  to  dry. '  At  a  convenient 
pdnt  on  the  shore  is  a  stage,  much  more  strongs 
ly  constracted,  jutting  out  over  the  water.  It 
forms  a  small  pier,  made  in  firont  to  serve  the 
pnipose  of  a  ladder,  dt  which  a  landing  frequent- 
ly is  alone  possible  on  the  steep  and  iron-bound 
eoast.  On  returning  firom  the  fishiiig-gronnd, 
the  boat  is  brought  to  the  stage  with  &»  cargo, 
and,  stiiking  a  prong  in  the  head  of  each  fish, 
they  are  thrown  upon  it  one  by  one,  in  much  the 
came  manner  as  hay  is  pitched  into  a  cart.  The 
operations  of  cutting  open,  taking  out  the  entrails, 
preserving  the  liver  for  oil,  removing  the  back- 
bone, and '  salting,  are  immediately  perlbrmed 
iqNm  the  ttage,  in  which  the  younger  branches 
of  the  family  are  employed,  males  or  females,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  drying  on  the  flakes  is 
the  last  process.  It  is  the  in-shore  fishery  that 
is  prosecuted  by  the  British,  not  extending  gen- 
enilly  more  than  a  mile  or  two  firom  the  haz^rs, 
th^  of  the  Great  Bank  being  abandoned  to  the 
Yankees  and  French. 

The  seas  swarm  with  almost  every  variety  of 
fish  in  its  season.  There  are  incredible  sfioals 
of  lance*  a  small,  elongated,  silvery,  eel-like 
CMatnre;  vast  armies  of  migratory  herrings; 
and  hosts  of  capelin,  slight  and  eleganUy- 
shaped,  with  a  greenish  back,  silvery  under- 
neath the  body,  and  some  scales  of  a  reddish 
tmge.  These  are  the  small  fry.  They  serve  as 
food  for  the  omnivorous  cod,  and  are  followed  by 
thek  rapacious  enemy  with  gaping  mouth  and 
helter-skelter  movement,  tiuough  aU  the  mnuos- 
ities  of  the  coast.  The  cod,  the  great  object 
of  attraction  to  the  fishennen,  is  just  as  actively 
pursued  by  his  humati  foes.  Early  in  May,  the 
woKk  of  preparation  commences,  laying  in  pro- 
▼isioni,  arranging  hooks,  lines,  nets,  and  the 
rigging  of  Wts.  Between  the  middle  and  close 
of  the  month,  the  spring  herrings,  or  the  first 
shoal,  arrive,  and  are  caught  in  nets  to  be  used 
for  bait.  About  the  middle  of  June,  the  capelin 
come  in,  crowding  to  the  shores  in  countless 
myriads  to  spawn,  They  remain  about  a  month, 
and,  being  the  favourite  food  of  the  cod,  the 
fishery  is  now  at  its  hoght.  In  such  numbers 
are  they,  that  wherever  there  is  a  strip  of  beach, 
•very  rolling  wave  strews  the  sand  with  hun- 


dreds, winch  are  swept  ofi*,  perhaps,  by  the  next 
billow,  or  foil  an  easy  prey  to  the  women  and 
children,  who  stand  ready  with  Inickets  and 
barrows  to  seiie  upon  the  precious  and  plentifiil 
booty.  On  a  fine  moonlight  night,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  secluded  cove,  or  broader  expanse,  is 
often  very  remaikable,  and  even  splendid. 
There  are  whales  rising  and  plunging,  throwing 
up  spouts  of  water ;  cod-fish  flirting  their  tails 
above  the  waves,  reflecting  the  light  of  the  moon 
firom  their  silveiy  surfoce ;  and  legions  6f  cap#- 
lin  hunying  away  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the 
monsters  of  the  deep.  Toward  the  beginning 
of  August,  the  capelin  leave  the  shores,  and  aie 
succeeded  by  the  small  scuttle-fish,  which  are 
followed  in  September  by  the  autumnal/ or  "  faU 
herrings,"  the  last  shoal,  when  the  summer  fish- 
ery closes.  On  some  parts  of  the  shores,  where 
the  water  is  shallow,  seines  and  other  kinds  of 
nets  are  employed  in  the  capture  of  the  cod ;  or 
when  the  fish  are  so  gorged  tl^at  they  refuse  all 
baits,  jigging  is  resorted  to.  A  plummet  of  lead, 
armed  with  hooks,  is  let  down,  and  moved 
rapidly  to  and  fro,  by  which  the  fish  are  caught. 
But,  notwithstanding  every  way,  hooking,  net- 
ting, and  jigging,  and  the  enormous  annual  de»> 
traction,  the  seas  swarm  with  undiminished  mul- 
titudes of  cod-fish  eveiy  recurring  season.  This 
is  not  surprising,  when  Leewenhoek  counted 
9,884,000  in  the  spawn  of  a  single  individual 
of  medium  size,  a  number  that  will  defy  all  the 
efforts  of  man  to  exterminate. 

The  island  has  not  only  its  fishermen,  but  fisi^ 
ing  dogs ;  at  least  Harvey  had  one  of  this  class, 
who  had  not  been  taught  the  craft,  but  took  to  it 
<^  his  own  accord,  and  followed  it  apparently  for 
amusement  The  animal  was  not  of  the  breed 
distingmshed  as  the  Newfoundland  dog,  so  cele- 
brated for  beauty,  sagacity,  and  fidelity ;  but  one 
of  the  short-haired,  shaip-nosed  Labrador  race, 
the  most  abundant  dogs  in  the  country,  not  band- 
some,  but  intelligent  and  useful.  When  not 
wanted  for  the  service  of  his  master  or  the  fam- 
ily, the  dog  would  take  his  station  on  a  project- 
ing pohit  of  rock,  and  attentively  watch  the  water, 
where  it  might  be  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  the 
bottom  being  white  with  fish  bones.  Upon  a  fish 
appearing,  easily  discovered  over  the  whitened 
ground,  it  was  immediately  "set"  by  the  dog, 
who  wiuted  for  the  fovorable  opportunity  to  mak» 
a  plunge.  This  was  upon  the  fish  turning  its 
broadside  toward  him,  when  down  he  went  like  a 
dart,  and  seldom  returned  without  the  struggling 
prey  in  his  nx>uth.  The  animal  regularly  con- 
veyed hlA  capture  to  a  particular  spot  selected 
by  hunself,  and  on  a  summer  day  would  raise 
a  fish-stack  at  the  place,  consisting  of  fifty  or 
sixty  individuals  a  foot  long.  To  pass  firom 
fishermen,  fish,  and  dogs  to  steamers  is  an  ab- 
rupt transition.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  as 
of  importance  in  Newfoundland  history,  that  in 
1497,  the  first  ship,  ''  Caboto,**  visited  its  wa- 
ters; in  1536,  (he  abundance  of  cod  was  dis- 
covered; and  in  1840,  the  first  steam- vessd 
reached  the  shore.  This  was  H.M.S.  "  Spitfire," 
which  entered  the  haxbor  of  St.  John^s,  to  land 
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a  fow  troops  from  Halifax.  Great  waa  the  aa- 
tonishment  and  admtiatioB  of  thoee  who  had 
never  been  oat  of  the  island.  Some  boatmen  of[ 
the  Narrows  were  so  completelj  be^^ildered  by 
the  spectacle,  that  they  were  iiearly  run  down  by 
Che  huge  novel  craft 


IMITATION   PEARLS  AND  DIAMONDS. 

ONE  of  the  most  curious  sights  in  Paris,  or  in- 
deed in  the  whole  world,  is  afforded  by  a  visit 
to  the  vast  atelier  of  M.  Bourguignon,  situated  at 
the  Barri^re  da  Trone,  where  tl^  whole  process 
of  transforming  a  few  grains  of  dirty,  heavy-look- 
ing sand  into  a  diamond  of  the  purest  water,  is 
daily  going  on,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving every  body  but  the  buyer.  The  sand  em- 
ployed, and  Upon  which  every  thing  depends,  is 
found  in  the  forests  of  Fontainebleau,  and  enjoys 
so  great  a  reput^on  in  the  trade,  that  large 
quantities  are  exported.  The  coloring  matter  ^r 
imitating  emeralds,  rabies  and  sapphires,  is  en- 
tirely mineral,  and  has  been  brought  to  high  per- 
fection by  M.  Bourguignon.  He  maintains  in. 
constant  employment  about  a  hundred  woiimaen, 
besides  a  number  of  women  and  young, giris, 
whose  business  it  is  to  polish  the  colored  stones, 
and  line  the  false  pearls  with  fish-scales  and  wax. 
The  scales  of  the  roach  and  dace  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  and  form  a  considerable 
source  of  profit  to  the  fishermen  of  the  Seine,  in 
the  environs  of  Corbeil,  who  bring  them  to  Paris 
in  large  quantities  during  the  season.  They  must 
be  strif^tisd  firom  the  fish  while  Jiving,  or  the 
glistening  hue  which  we  admire  so  much  in  the 
real  peari  can  not  be  imitated.  It  is,  however,  to 
the  **  cultivation*'  of  the  diamond  that  M.  Bour^ 
gaignon  has  devoted  the  whole  of  his  ingenuity ; 
and  were  he  to  detail  the  mysteries  of  his  craft, 
some  of  the  most  singular  histories  of  <*  family 
diamonds**  and  **  heir-looms'*  would  be  brought  to 
light.  A  few  months  ago  a  lady  entered  his  shop, 
looking  rather  fiushed  and  excited,  and  drawing 
from  her  muff  a  number  of  morocco  cases  of  many 
shapes  and  sizes,  opened  them  one  after  another, 
and  spread  them  out  on  the  counter.  **  I  wish  to 
learn  the  price  of  a  pfintre  to  be  made  in  exact 
imitation  of  this,'*  she  said;  '<that  is  to  say,  if 
you  can  imitate  the  workmanship  with  sufficient 
precision  for  the  distinction  never  to  be  observed.** 
Bourguignon  examined  the  articles  attentively, 
named  his  price,  and  gave  the  most  unequivocal 
promise  that  the  parure  should  be  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  one  before  him.  The  lady  insisted 
again.  She  was  urgent  overmuch,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  fair  sex  in  general.  Was  he  sure  the 
imitation  would  b«  perfect  1  Had  he  observed 
the  beauty  and  purity  of  these  stones!  Gould  he 
imitate  the  peculiar  manner  in  wMch  they  were 
cut,  &c.  1  "  Sayez  tranquilUt  madame^''*  replied 
Bourguignon,  "  the  same  workman  shall  have  the 
job,  and  you  may  rely  upon  an  exact  counterpart 
of  his  former  work.**  The  lady  opened  her  eyes 
in  astonishment  and  trepidation,  and  M.  Bour- 
guignon, with  unoonsdouq  serenity,  added,  by 
way  of  reassuring  her :  "I  wiU  attend  to  the 
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order  myself,  as  I  did  when  I  received  the  com- 
mands of  the  gentleman  whd  ordered  this  very 
parure t  I  think,  last  February ;"  and,  with  the 
greatest  unconcern,  he  proceeded  to  search  his 
ledger,  to  ascertain  which  of  the  workmen  exe- 
cuted it,  and  what  the  date  of  its  delivery. 

Not  only,  however,  is  domestic  deception  ear- 
ned on  by  means  of  M.  Bourguignon*s  artistic 
skill,  but  he  has  often  been  cidled  upon  to  lend 
his  aid  to  diplomatic  craft  likewise.  Numberie ss 
are  the  snuff-boxes,  "  adorned  with  valuable  dia- 
monds,** which  issue  from  his  atelier  in  secret  as 
the  reward  of  public  service,  or  skillful  negotia- 
tion ;  innumerable  portraits,  **  set  in  brilliants,** 
which  have  been  mounted  there,  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  charges  d'afifaires,  attaches,  and  vipe- 
consuls.  The  great  Mehemet  Ali,  like  all  great 
men  who,  when  they  cximmit  little  actions,  always 
do  so  on  a  great  scale,  may  be  said  to  be  the  first 
who  ever  introduced  the  bright  delusions  of  M. 
Bourguignon  to  the  unconscious  acquaintance  of 
the  children  of  that  prophet,  ^*  who  suffered  no 
deceivers  to  live.** 

The  wily  old  Mussulman,  who  knew  the  vorld 
too  well  not  to  be  conscious  of  the  value,  of  an 
appearance  of  profusion  on  certain  occasions,  had 
announced  that  every  pasha  who  came  to  the 
seat  of  government,  to  swear  allegiance  to  his 
power,  would  return  to  his  province  laden  with 
presents  of  jewels  for  his  wives.  It  may  readily 
be  imagined  that,  under  such  conditions,  the  duty 
became  a  pleasure,  and  that  there  needed  no  sec- 
ond bidding.  Meanwhile,  Mehemet,  with  char- 
acteristic caution,  had  dispatched  an  order  to  his 
envoy,  then  sofouming  in  Paris,  to  send  hira 
forthwith  as  many  of  the  diabolical  deceptions  of 
the  lying  Franks,  in  the  way  of  mock  diamonds, 
as  he  could  collect.  Biourguignon  undertook  to 
fbmish  the  order,  which  was  executed  in  due 
course,  and  duly  appropriated,  no  doubt,  causing 
many  a  Mashallah  f  of  delight  to  foil  firom  the 
lips  of  the  harem  beauties  of  Egypt,  and  many 
a&  AUah  Hu !  of  loyalty  from  those  of  thor  hus- 
bands, at  sight  of  so  much  geneTosity. 

A  visit  Co  Bourgaignon*s  shop  will  inspire  the 
mind  with  wonder  to  behold  the  perfection  with 
whioh  art  can  be  made  to  imitate  the  most  ex- 
qaiaite  productions  of  nature.  The  lustre  of  the 
diamond;  the  richness,  the  double  reflection  of 
the  ruby ;  even  the  caprice  and  deviation  in  the 
form  and  color  of  the  pearl,  escape  not  the  cun- 
ning eye  of  the  artist.  Some  of  the  parureM  are 
valued  as  high  as  five  or  six  thousand  francs. 
The  workmanship,  however,  is  as  tasteful  and 
costly  as  any  produced  by  the  first  jewelers  in 
the  world.  The  setting  is  always  of  real  gold, 
and  the  foshion  of  the  nev^est  kind.  A  tiara 
from  the  shop  of  Bourguignon,  of  the  price  of 
six  hundred  francs,  will  rival  in  effect  and  deli- 
cacy of  finish  its  neighbor  which  may  have  cost 
twenty  times  as.much ;  none  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence but  those  who  have  been  allowed  to  handle 
it,  and  breathe  upon  it,  and  touch  it  with  the 
tongue,  and  apply  an  add  to  it^  iii  order  to  se« 
whether  or  no  it  becomes  tamuhed. 
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THB  UNITED  STATES. 

SEy£RAL  topics  of  considerable  public  import- 
ance hare  been  discussed  in  Congress  during 
the  past  month,  but  no  decisive  action  has  been 
taken  upon  anj.  The  controrersy  on  the  Nebraska 
Bill,  and  the  issues  connected  with  it,  has  to  some 
extent  disorganized  both  the  great  political  parties, 
and  seriously  interfered  with  practical  legislation. 
The  most  important  measure  of  the  Senate  has 
been  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  negotiated  with 
Mexico  by  General  Gadsden,  though  this  was  not 
effected  until  the  treaty  had  undergone  some^  Tery 
important  modifications.  The  extent  of  territory 
to  bo  acquired  was  reduced  one  half,  the  portion 
purchased  including  a  route  for  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific.  The  sum  to  be  paid  to  Mexico  is  reduced 
from  twenty  to  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
eleventh  Article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe,  by 
which  the  United  States  agreed  to  protect  Mexico 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians  on  her  frontiers, 
is  abrogated.  The  treaty  does  not  embrace  any 
stipulation  for  the  satisfaction  of  American  claims, 
but  it*  recognises,  and  to  some  extent  protects,  the 
grant  for  a  railroad  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec.  These  modifioatioiis  in  the  treaty  mu^t 
of  course  be  submitted  to  the  Mexican  government 

for  its  approval. -On  the  2d  of  May  a  Message 

was  received  in  the  Senate  from  the  President,  giv- 
ing at  length  his  reasons  for  withholding  his  signa- 
ture from  a  bill  which  had  passed  both  branches  of 
Congress,  impropriating  ten  million  acres  of  public 
land  to  the  several  States,  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
digent insane  within  their  limits.  The  President 
ol^ects  that  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon 
the  General  Government  any  power  to  make  such 
appropriations,  and  that  its  assumption  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  precedent,  and  wouldlead  to  the  co^l• 
plete  reversal  of  the  true  theory  of  the  government, 
which  regards  the  Union  as  merely  the  creature  of 
the  several  States.  He  fears,  moreover,  that  if 
Congress  were  thus  to  assume  the  offices  of  charity 
which  properly  belong  to  local  authorities,  the  sev- 
eral Stetes,  instead  of  relying  on  their  own  resources 
for  such  objects,  would  beomie  suppliants  for  the 
bounty  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  the 
foutiteins  of  diarity  would  thus  be  dried  up  at  home. 
The  faith  of  the  government  is  pledged  also,  by  the 
acceptance  of  that  portion  of  these  lands  cedtd  by 
the  older  States,  to  dispose  of  them  exclusively  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States ;  and  by  the  act 
of  1847  they  are  still  further  pledged  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  portions  of  the  public  debt.  '  On 
grounds,  therefore,  both  of  right  and  of  expediency, 
the  President  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill.  He  refers  to  the  fact  that  previouft  donations 
of  laiui  for  educational  purposes,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads,  ete.,  will  probably  be  cited  as 
precedents  to  justiiy  the  appropriation  proposed  in 
this  instance.  But  in  these  cases,  he  says,  the 
government  merely  acted  as  a  wise  proprietor,  and 
gave  away  part  of  its  lands  in  order  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  rest.  The  only  cases  in  the  history  of 
the  country  which  can  be  properly  cited  as  prece- 
dents, are  an  act  passed  in  1810,  granting  a  town- 
ship of  land  to  the  Connecticut  Asylum  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  another  passed 
in  1826,  making  a  si<nilar  grant  for  a  similar  purpose 
in  Kentucky.  Both  these  cases  he  is  inclined  to 
consider  warnings  to  be  shunned,  rather  than  ex- 


amples to  be  followed.  A  debate  folloi^ed  the 
receipt  of  the  Message,  in  which  its  positions  were 
sustained  by  the  Democratic  Senators,  and  opposed 
by  the  Whigs.— —Mr.  Gwin,  on  the  4th,  mo  red  to 
take  up  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill — saying  that  he 
should  consider  the  vote  on  that  proposition  deei> 
sive  of  the  fate  of  the  bill  at  the  present  session. 
The  Senate  refused  to  take  it  up,  by  a  vote  of  23 

to  20. On  tl«  Ist,  Senator  Slidell  introduced 

^a  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  our  neutrality  laws  so  far  as  Spain 
is  concerned,  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  such  a 
measure  should  be  expedient.  He  supported  the 
resolution  in  an  extended  speech,  in  which  he  cited 
various  facts  to  prove  that  the  Spanish  government, 
acting  under  the  advice  and  protection  of  England 
and  France,  was  taking  steps  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  island  of  Cuba — a  measure  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, would  be  so  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  that  it  ought  to  be  forbidden  and 
prevented  by  our  government.  The  repeal  of  our 
neutrality  laws,  he  thought,  would  compel  Spain 
to  desist  from  the  policy  on  ^which  she  has  entered. 
He  urjied  the  proposition,  also,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  aid  in  the  emancipation  of  Cuba,  and  her 
ultimate  annexation  to  the  United  States.  The 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  The  movement  of  Mr.  Slidell  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  interest  throughout  the  country ; 
especially  as  rumors  at  the  same  time,  received 
from  Madrid  through  the  British  press,  attributed 
to  Mr.  Soule,  our  Minister  in  Spain,  very  peremp- 
tory demands  on  the  Spanish  government  for  jre- 
dress  for  injuries  sustained  by  American  interests 
at  Havana.  These  rumois,  however,  all  lack  con- 
firmation. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Nebraska 
Bill  has  been  the  principal  topic  of  discussion,  al- 
though debate  upon  it  has  been  mainly  incidental, 
and  while  other  subjects  were  before  the  House. 
On  the  25th  of  April,  Mr.  Benton  spoke  against  it, 
the  first  part  of  his  speech  being  a  vehement  protest 
against  the  practice  of  citing  the  opinions  of  the 
President  with  a  view  to  influence  legislarion, 
which,  he  said,  was  unoonstitutional,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  only  one  way  in  which  the  President 
can  properly  communicate  hiy  opinions  to  Congress ; 
namely,  by  message.  Col.  Benton  also  denounced 
the  newspapers  employed  to  do  the  public  printing, 
for  assuming  to  dictate  to  Congress ;  and  proceeded 
to  resist  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, on  the  ground  that  it  was  one  of  the  three 
greiA  measures  by  which  the  Union  had  been  form- 
ed ani  its  harmony  preserved— the  first  being  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  second  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. He  said  he  came  into  public  hfe  on  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  he  intended  always  to 
stand  upon  it,  even  if  he  should  stand  alone.  It 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  contract,  and  could  not 
be  repealed  now  without  a  violation  of  good  faith. 
It  had  given  peace  and  harmony  to  the  country, 
and  its  repeal  would  inevitably  involve  us  in  use- 
less and  mischievous  agitations.  Not  a  petition 
for  its  repeal  had  come  into  Congress  from  any 
quarter.  The  Slave  States  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
passing  it;  the  pretense  that  it  was  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  non-intervention, 
was  utterly  fallaetous ;  and  on  every  account  the  bill 
ought  not  to  pass. k)n  the  7th  of  May,  a  motion 
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was  made  to  lay  aside  all  other  public  bnsinesg  be- 
fore the  House,  in  order  to  take  up  the  Nebraska 
Bill,  which  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  This  proposition  was  considered  as  m 
test  of  the  opinions  of  the  House  in  regard  to  the 
bill.  The  result  was,  that  it  was  carried  by  a  vote 
of  109  to  88 ;  and  at  the  time  of  closing  this  Record 
the  bill  was  upder  discussion. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  held  its  sixth  annual  meeting  at  Wash- 
ington, the  session  commencing  on  the  27th  of 
April,  and  lasting  five  days.  A  large  number  of 
interesting  and  valuable  papers  were  read  on  a  great 
variety  of  scientific  subjects,  some  of  which  were 
directly  connected  with  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  Among  them  were  several  from  Lieut. 
Maury  and  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Coast 
Survey.  The  various  exploring  expeditions  now 
in  progress  under  the  direction  of  the  government 
were  discussed  at  length,  and  the  results  which  may 
be  expected  from  them  were  clearly  set  forth.  The 
meeting  was  even  more  interesting  than  usual, 
and  will  contribute  essentially  to  direct  popular  at- 
tention to  the  worth  and  claims  of  science. — ^A 
Southern  Convention,  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  several  Southern  States,  met  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  on  the  11th  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vising measures  to  promote  the  interests  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  slaveholding  section  of  the  Union, 
and  held*a  session  of  a  week.  Hon.  George  Daw- 
8on,U.6.Senatorfrom  Georgia,  presided,  and  Lieut. 
Maury  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  committee  to 
prepare  business  for  the  Convention.  The  project 
of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  by  a  Southern  route  was 
the  leading  topic  of  discussion.  The  Convention 
was  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  road  ought 
to  be  built,  but  was  divided  on  the  point  whether  it 
should  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by 
the  Southern  States  alone.  The  decision  was 
finally  in  favor  of  the  latter  plan.  It  is  proposed 
that  each  of  the  Southern  States  shall  subscribe  to 
the  stock  of  the  road,  and  that  all  shall  form  them- 
selves into  a  body  corporate  for  the  purpose  of 
building  it.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favor  of 
acquiring  the  right  to  navigate  the  river  Amazon,  of 
promoting  manufactures  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  of  opening  direct  commercial  intercourse  with 
Europe. 

Public  attention  has  been  largely  directed  to  the 
result  of  a  trial  for  murder  in  Kentucky.  The  facts 
of  the  case,  as  developed  on  the  trial,  were  these :  I 
Professor  Butler,  teacher  of  a  school  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  had  chastised  one  of  his  pupils,  a  lad 
fourteen  years  old,  named  William  Ward,  for  viola- 
tion of  the  rules,  and  for  alleged  falsehood  in  deny- 
ing the  oflfense.  The  lad's  brother.  Matt.  F.  Ward, 
the  next  day  went  to  the  school-room,  armed  with 
two  loaded  pistols,  and  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Robert,  who  was  armed  with  a  bowie  knife,  and  de- 
manded an  explanation  from  Professor  Butler,  who 
offered  to  make  one,  and  invited  him  into  his  private 
room.  Ward  refused  to  go,  saying  that  was  the 
place  to  receive  it.  Butler  declined  to  discuss  the 
subject  in  presence  of  his  pupils,  upon  which  Ward 
denounced  him  in  violent  terms  as  a  scoundrel  and 
a  coward.  It  was  contended  that  upon  this  Butler 
struck  him ;  but  the  only  direct  evidence  to  this 
fact  was  that  of  Robert  Ward,  who  was  under  in- 
dictment as  an  accomplice.  Matt.  Ward  drew  his 
pistol  and  shot  Butler,  who  lived  till  evening.  The 
venue  vtras  removed  from  Louisville  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  in  Hardin  County,  where  the  trial  was  held. 
In  addition  to  a  strong  array  of  retained  counsel. 


Hon.  J.  J.  Crittenden  appeared  as  a.volunteer  for 
Ward.  The  defense  was  that  Butler  struck  Ward 
first,  and  that  the  latter  shot  him  under  that  provo- 
cation, if  Qot  in  self-defense.  Ward  was  acquitted 
not  only  of  murder,  but  also  of  manslaughter.  Pub- 
lic demonstrations  have  taken  place  in  various  parts 
of  the  Sute,  denouncing  the  verdict. 

From  Cattfvrnia  we  have  intelligence  to  the  15th 
of  April.  Some  excitement  had  been  occasioned 
in  San  Francisco  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  Consul  to  enlist  an  armed  force  of  thr«e 
thousand  men,  mainly  Germans  and  Frenchmen,  for 
servic*  in  Mexico,  to  be  employed  chiefly  in  sup- 
pressing revolutions  and  repelling  aggressions  in 
Sonora  and  Lower  California.  Some  three  or  four 
hundred  of  the  persons  enlisted  were  embarked  on 
board  a  British  ship,  the  Challenge,  which  was  pur- 
sued, however,  by  a  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  and 
brought  back.  The  Mexican  Consul  was  arrested, 
and  on  subsequent  examination'  was  indicted  for  a 
breach  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Captain  Watkins,  who  had  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco after  having  taken  part  in  Captain  Walker's 
expedition  against  Sonora,  had  also  been  tried  and 
convicted  of  the  same  offense,  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
Walker's  expedition  seems  to  have  been  eflfectually 
broken  up.  At  th6  latest  dates  it  had  retreated 
from  the  valley  of  the  Trinidad  toward  the  Colorado, 
on  their  way  to  Texas  through  New  Mexico,  and 
had  been  reduced  to  a  total  of  fifty  officers  and 
twenty  men.  The  mining  news  is  fiivorable,  and 
the  farming  prospects  of  the  State  aro  in  the^  high- 
est degree  encouraging.  The  coming  crop  of  wheat 
alone  is  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  bushels. 
Indian  difficulties  still  prevail,  especially  on  the 
Northern  frontiers. 

From  Oregon^  our  dates  being  to  the  25th  of 
March,  we  hear  that  the  admission  of  Oregon  into 
the  Union  as  a  State  is  considerably  agitated.  A 
very  large  amount  of  wheat  has  been  sown,  and  the 
crops  in  general  promise  to  yield  abundantly.  The 
volcanic  mountain  of  St.  Helena  is  in  a  state  of 
eruption. 

MEXICO. 

From  Mexico,  the  only  intelligence  of  interest  is 
in  regard  to  a  formidable  revolt  against  the  Central 
Government,  in  the  southwestern  district,  led  by 
General  Alvarez.  The  accounts  of  its  progress  are 
vague  and  unreliable.  The  strength  of  the  insur- 
gents is  not  accurately  known,  nor  is  it  believed  to 
be  very  considerable.  At  the  latest  dates  Santa 
Anna  wa<  in  the  vicinity  of  Acapuleo,  with  an  army 
of  about  five  thousand  men,  intending  to  attack  the 
town,  which  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  rebel- 
lion. The  port  had  been  blockaded,  and  one  of  the 
American  Pacific  steamers,  which  attempted  to 
enter,  had  been  driven  away.  The  object  of  the 
blockade  is  to  prevent  supplies  reaching  the  in- 
surgents. 

GRBAT  BRITAIN. 
The  Eastern  War  continues  to  absorb  pubUc  at- 
tention. The  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  embas- 
sadors from  London  and  Paris  has  been  already 
noted :  that  event  was  speedily  followed  by  a  form- 
al Declaration  of  War.  On  the  27th  of  February  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  dispatched  a  messenger  to  St. 
Petersburg  with  a  letter  declaring  that,  if  the  Rus- 
sian government  did  not  immediately  announce  its 
intention  of  ordering  its  troops  to  recross  the  Pnith, 
so  that  the  provinces  of  Wallachia  aJid  Moldavia 
should  be  completely  evacuated  b^^the  30»h  of 
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April,  her  refusal  or  silence  w<^d  be  considered 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  British 
government  would  take  its  measures  accordingly. 
The  messenger  was  directed  to  wait  but  six  days  for 
a  reply.  The  note  was  presented  to  Count  Nessel 
rode  on  the  17th  of  March  by  M.  Michele,  the  Brit- 
ish Consul;  and  the  Count's  reply  was,  that  he 
had  "  taken  His  Majesty's  commands  with  refer- 
ence to  Lord  Clarendon's  note,  and  the  Emperor 
did  not  think  it  becoming  to  make  any  reply  to  it/ 
The  receipt  of  ihis  response  led  to  the  immediate 
issue,  on  the  28th  of  March,  of  th^  Declaration  of 
War.  This  important  document  rehearsed  rapidly 
the  successive  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  diffi- 
culty,  conceding  at  the  outset  that  the  Emperor^f 
Russia  had  some  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
Sultan  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Places,  but  declar- 
ing that  these  had  been  amicably  adjusted  by  the 
advice  of  the  British  Minister,  and  that  the  Russian 
Envoy,  Prince  Menschikoff,  was  meantime  urging 
still  more  important  demands,  concerning  the  posi> 
tion  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  which 
he  carefully  concealed  from  the  British  embassa- 
dor. These  demands  were  rejected,  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  immediately  sent  large  bodies  of 
troops  to  the  frontier,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Principalities  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  compli 
ance  with  them.  The  object  sought  was  virtual 
control  of  the  nine  millions  of  the  Christian  sub- 
Jecto  of  the  Sultan;  which  the  Porte  could  not 
grant  without  yielding  to  Russia  the  substantial 
sovereignty  over  his  territories.  It  was  therefore 
refused,  and  the  French  and  English  governments 
h^d  felt  called  upon — by  regard  for  an  ally,  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  whose  empire  have 
been  recognized  as  essential  to  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope, by  the  sympathies  of  their  people  with  right 
against  wrong,  by  a  desire  to  avert  from  their  do- 
minions the  most  ij\]urious  consequences,  and  to 
save  Europe  from  the  preponderance  of  a  Power 
which  had  violated  the  faith  of  treaties  and  defied 
the  opinion  of  the  civilised  world — to  take  up  arms 
for  the  defense  of  the  Sultan. — The  Declaration  was 
debated  in  Parliament  at  great  length  on  thft  31st 
of  March.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  contended  that  the  object  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  had  been  to  obtain  such  an  ascend- 
ency and  right  of  interference  in  Turkey  as  would 
have  enabW  him  at  any  time  to  possess  himself 
of  Constantinople ;  and  that  this  design  had  been 
steadily  pursued  in  the  face  of  the  most  distinct 
and  solemn  assurances  to  the  English  government 
that  he  had  no  such  purpose  in  view.  If  he  had 
been  allowed  to  carry  this  design  into  execution, 
Lord  C.  thought  it  would  pot  be  too  much  to  nsy 
that  more  than  one  Western  powet  would  have 
been  made  to,  undergo  the  fate  of  Poland.  It  was 
not  to  protect  her  trade,  nor  to  defend  her  India 
possessions,  that  England  had  resolved  to  go  to 
war.  For  neither  of  these  objects  would  she  make 
the  sacrifices  she  was  about  to  make;  but  it  was 
to  maintain  her  honor,  and  to  sustain  the  cause  of 
civilization  against  barbarism.  Russia  had  already 
reduced  several  of  the  German  powers  to  a  state 
of  virtual  dependence  upon  her,  and  it  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  place  a  check  upon  her  fur- 
ther aggressions  on  the  independence  of  Europe. 
Austria  and  Prussia  had  both  resolved  to  maintain 
a  position  of  complete  neutrality.  This  would  be 
found  in  the  end  impossible ;  but  thus  far  England 
had  reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  course  I 
they  had  adopted,  although  she  had  received  no  I 
gaaraat6e  as  to  their  ultimate  action.    The  Eail  | 


of  Derby  followed  in  a  long  speech,  the  main  object 
of  which  was  to  show,  from  the  recent  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  governments,  that  Russia 
had  not  deceived  the  English  government  in  regard 
to  her  intentions,  and  that  nothing  but  the  utmost 
blindness  could  excuse  the  English  Ministry  for 
the  course  they  had  taken.  It  was  very  evident, 
he  thought,  that  the  Emperor  counted  with  some 
reason  on  the  friendly  disposition  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  that  but  for  his  accession  to  power  those 
attempts  on  the  integrity  of  Turkey  would  never 
have  been  made  which  had  resulted  in  war.  He 
pledged  his  support  to  the  war,  which  he  hoped 
would  be  conducted  with  perseverance  as  well  as 
enthusiasm.  Lord  Aberdeen  retorted  the  personal 
attack  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  by  reminding  him  that 
he  himself,  when  Prime  Minister,  had  been  com- 
plimented by  the  only  Austrian  Minister  who  had 
ever  been  the  bitter  foe  of  England,  and  that  he 
had  acknowledged  these  complimentary  expres- 
sions with  declarations  of  gratitude :  for  his  own 
part,  he  could  say  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  re- 
ceived no  such  grateful  recognition  from  him.  Lord 
Brougham,  without  entering  into  any  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  expressed  his  fears  that 
the  war  would  not  prove  to  be  a  short  one — and 
said  that  his  principal  anxiety  related  to  the  south- 
em  and  central  parts  of  Europe ;  for  nothing  was 
to  be  more  dreaded  than  a  war  of  propagandism, 
and  nothing  was  more  to  be  deprecated  thim  an  ap- 
peal to  insurrectionary  movements. — In  the  House 
of  Commons,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  Address, 
and  supported  it  in  a  speech  briefly  sketching  the 
history  of  the  case,  and  regretting  that  even  the 
passage  of  the  Danube  by  the  Russian  troops  had 
not  elicited  from  Austria  a  declaration  of  war.  Mr. 
Layard  followed,  charging  upon  Lord  Aberdeen 
that  he  had  actually  abetted  the  designs  of  Russia 
by  his  course  from  a  very  early  date,  and  severely 
censuring  the  action  of  the  Ministry,  in  not  having 
more  promptly  ordered  the  fleet  in  the  Bosphorus  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Sultan.  Mr.  Bright  denounced 
the  war  as  utterly  unjust  and  unwise,  and  ridiculed 
the  pretense  that  England  was  to  preserve  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe.  If  the  United  States 
should  remain  at  peace  for  seven  years  longer,  they 
would  show  Europe  where  the  balance  of  power 
would  lie.  The  whole  notion  of  the  European 
equilibrium  was  one  of  the  most  false  and  mis- 
chievous delusions  they  had  inherited,  from  the 
post.  Lord  Palmerston  defended  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  saying  it  was  impossible  for  any  man, 
able  to  see  and  eapable  of  drawing  a  conclusion,  to 
doubt  that  there  was  a  settled  intention  on  the  part 
of  Russia  to  overrun  and  overthrow  the  Turkish 
Empire,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Turkey  the  ascendency  and  domination  of 
Russia;  and  the  reason  why  the  Emperor  chose 
the  present  moment  for  pushing  this  design,  was 
that  ho  feared  that  the  progress  of  reform  in  Tur- 
key would  soon  put  its  accomplishment  out  of  his 
power.  The  European  balance  of  power,  which 
Mr.  Bright  had  declared  himself  unable  to  under- 
stand, was  simply  the  doctrine  of  self-preservation ; 
and  the  only  question  for  England  to  consider  now, 
was  whether  one  Power  is  to  bestride  the  globe  from 
North  to  South,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterni' 
nean — to  dictate  to  Germany,  to  domineer  in  the 
Mediterranean,  to  have  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  at  its  mercy,  to  deal  wi^h  it  as  it  pleases; 
or  whether  that  Power  shall  be  taught  that  there 
are  limits  even  to  the  ambition  of  a  Czar.  Mr. 
Disraeli   followed  with  an  elaborate  attempt  te 
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eonriot  the  Ministry,  (torn  the  sectet  rorretpond- 
enoe,  of  having  connived  with  the  Czar  in  his 
schemes  for  the  partition  of  Tnrk^,  and  to  show 
that  the  war  had  been  produced  exclusively  by  one 
man.  Several  other  members  participated  in  the 
debate,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Address,  respond- 
ing to  the  Queen^s  announcement  that  war  had 
been  declared,  was  unanimously  voted  in  both 
Houses. 

The  EngUsh  .government  immediately  on  the 
pioelamation  of  war,  issued  a  declaration  of  a  good 
deal  of  interest  ooncemipg  the  righu  of  neutrals. 
In  order  to  render  the  war  as  little  onerous  as  pos- 
sible to  the  powers  with  whom  she  remained  at 
peace,  the  declaration  says  England  is  wUling  to 
waive,  for  the  present,  a  part  of  the  belligerent  rights 
appertain mg  to  her  by  the  law  of  nations.  She 
could  not  forego  the  exercise  of  her  right  of  seising 
articles  contraband  of  war,  and  of  preventing  neu- 
trals irom  conveying  the  enemy's  dispatches ;  and 
she  must  also  maintain  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to 
prevent  neutrals  from  breaking  any  effective  block- 
ade sustained  by  an  adequate  force.  But  she  would 
waive  the  right  of  seizing  enemy's  property  laden 
on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  unless  it  be  contraband 
of  war ;  nor  would  she  claim  the  confiscation  of 
neutral  property,  not  being  contraband  of  war,  found 
on  board  enemy's  ships.  Being  anxious,  moreover, 
to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  evils  of  war,  and 
to  restrict  its  operations  to  the  regularly  organized 
forces  of  the  country,  it  is  declared  that  it  is  not 
her  present  intention  to  issue  letters  of  marque  for 
the  commissioning  of  privateers. 

On  the  nth  of  April,  Lord  John  Russell  with- 
djew  the  Reform  Bill  which  he  had  introduced  as  a 
Oovemment  measure  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  Ministry  tvas  pledged  to 
it,  and  said  that  his  confidence  in  its  justice  and 
propriety  had  not  been  in  the  least  degree  shaken 
by  the  criticisms  to  which  it  had  been  sub|ected. 
But  he  said  it  was  evident  that  the  attention  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  country  was  absorbed  by  the 
war,  and  that  there  was,  therefore,  no  general  desire 
that  this  measure  should  be  pressed  just  at  present. 
The  Ministry,  moreover,  must  stake  its  existence 
on  its  success,  and  he  did  not  think  the  immediate 
importance  of  the  measure  was  sufficient  to  justify 
them  in  so  doing  on  the  eve  of  a  general  war.  He 
declared  himself  indifferent  to  the  censures  which 
the  act  would  elicit  from  the  opposition,  but  ex- 
hibited and  professed  deep  sensibility  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  sincere  friends  and  advocates  of  reform. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  bill  was  acquiesced  in  as 
necessary  and  proper  by  the  House. 

FRANCE. 
In  France,  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  formal 
opening  of  the  war  have  taken  place  analogous  in 
all  respects  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  An  Im- 
perial message  was  read  to  the  Chambers  on  the 
2Tth  of  March,  announcing  that  the  last  resolution 
of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  had  placed  Russia 
in  a  state  of  war  with  respect  to  France — a  war,  it 
is  added,  the  responsibility'  of  which  belonged 
wholly  and  entirely  to  the  Russian  government. 
The  Chambers  unanimously  pledged  the  support 
of  France  to  the  war.  The  same  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  the  commissbn- 
ing  of  privateers,  have  been  adopted  in  France  as 
in  England,  and  the  action  of  the  two  countries  is 
made  to  harfnonise  on  all  points.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  Lord  Raglan,  with  a  large  number 
of  subordinate  officers  in  the  British  army  destined 


for  the  East,  passed  through  Pans  on  the  1 1th  of 
April,  and  were  received  with  imposing  demonstra- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  French  government  and 
people.    A  grand  review  in  honor  of  the  Duke  took 

place  on  the  13th,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. It  is 

stated  that  the  amount  of  the  French  contingent 
will  not  be  limited  to  50,000 ;  indeed  it  is  expected 
tkat  before  the  war  is  over  it  will  exceed  100,000. 
The  Jfonifeurhas  published  the  text  of  the  con- 
vention between  France  and  England,  which  was 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  powers  at 
London  on  the  10th  of  April.  The  two  powers 
agree  (1.)  To  do  what  depends  on  them  to  bring 
about  the  re-establishment  of  peace  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  on  a  solid  and  durable  basis,  and^  to 
guarantee  Europe  against  the  return  of  those  la- 
mentable complications  which  have  so  disturbed 
the  general  peace ;  (2.)  To  receive  into  their  allianee, 
for  the  sake  of  co-open^ing  in  the  proposed  object, 
any  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe  who  may  wish 
to  join  it ;  (3.)  Not  to  accept,  in  any  event,  any 
overtures  for  peace,  nor  to  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ment with  Russia,  without  having  previously  de- 
liberated upon  it  in  common ;  (4.)  They  renounce  in 
advance  any  particular  advantage  to  themselves 
from  the  events  that  may  result ;  (5.)  They  agree  to  • 
supply,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  war,  de- 
termined by  a  common  agreement,  land  and  sen 
forces  sufficient  to  meet  them. 

THE  OfiRMAN  STATES. 
The  position  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  reference 
to  the  Eastern  war,  continues  to  be  a  source  of 
perplexity  and  anxiety.  Both  these  powers  have 
declared  their  determination  to  maintain  a  complete 
neutrality,  ^he  Prussian  Chambers  granted  per- 
mission to  the  King  to  raise  a  loan  required,  but  not 
until  after  very  positive  assurances  from  the  Minis- 
ter of  War  that  union  with  Russia  was  utterly  im- 
possible, and  then  only  upon  the  adoption  of  reso- 
lutions designed  to  pledge  the  government  to  a 
close  co-operation  with  the  other  German  States, 
and  to  efforts  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  peace 
on  the  basis  of  the  Vienna  Conference.  The  lean- 
ings of  the  Prussian  Court  are  supposed  to  be  to- 
ward Russia ;  but  the  sentiment  of  the  Chambers 
and  of  the  people  is  very  decidedly  the  other  way. 
It  is  stated  that  a  private  treaty  has  been  negotiated 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  intended  to  pledge 
them  to  a  united  and  concerted  action,  and  likely  to 
exert  a  controlling  influence  on  the  action  of  the 
smaller  German  States.  The  Austrian  govern- 
ment continues  to  give  assurances  to  the  Western 
Powers  which' are  pronounced  satisfactory  in  Par- 
liament, and  she  has  recently  sent  a  very  large  force 
to  her  Eastern  frontiers.  A  good  deal  of  discontent 
is  evinced  at  her  failure  to  regard  the  crossing  of 
the  Danube  by  the  Russians  as  a  hostile  act,  and  to 

resent  it  as  such. The  state  of  siege  in  Hungary 

has  been  abolished ;  but  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try is  very  far  from  trsnquil. 

EASTERN  EUROPE. 
On  the  12th  of  April  the  Russian  government 
published  its  counter  statement  in  reply  to  the  En- 
glish Declaration  of  War.  In  the  presence  of  such 
declarations  and  demands  as  those  made  to  him  by 
England  and  France,  the  Emperor  has  only  to  ac- 
cept the  situation  assigned  to  him,  reserving  to 
himself  to  employ  all  the  means  which  Providence 
has  put  in  his  hands  to  defend  with  energy  and 
constancy  the  honor,  independence,  and  safety,  of 
his  empire.    All  the  imputations  which  they  hate> 
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made  against  Russia  are  declared  to  rest  on  no 
foundation  whatever.  If  their  honor  has  been 
placed  in  jeopardy,  it  has  been  by  their  own  act ; 
for,  from  the  beginning,  they  have  adopted  a  sys- 
tem of  intimidation^  which  would  naturally  fail. 
They  made  it  a  point  of  honor  that  Russia  should 
bend  to  them ;  and  because  she  would  not  consent 
to  her  own  humiliation*  they  say  they  are  hurt  in 
their  moral  dignity.  The,  policy  of  sKgrandiiement, 
which  ^hey  attribute  to  Russia,  is  refuted  by  all 
her  acts  since  1815.  None  of  her  neighbors  have 
liad  to  complain  of  an  attack.  The  desire  of  pos- 
sessing Constantinople  has  been  too  solemnly  dis- 
avowed for  any  doubts  to  be  entertained  on  that 
point  which  do  not  originate  in  a  distrust  which  no- 
thing oon  cure.  Events  will  soon  decide  whether 
Russia  or  the  Western  Powers  have  struck  the 
most  fatal  blow  at  the  independence  of  Turkey. 
The  Sultan  has  already  renounced,  by  treaty,  the 
distinguishing  privilege  of  every  sovereign  power, 
tbat  of  making  peace  or  war  at  its  own  free  will ; 
and  changes  in  her  internal  policy  have  already 
been  ex  acted,  far  greater  and  far  more  fatal  to  her 
independence  than  any  Russia  ever  desired  to  se- 
cure. It  is  for  Europe,  and  not  for  the  Western 
"•  Powers  alone,  to  decide  whether  the  general  equi- 
librium is  menaced  by  the  supposed  preponderance 
of  Russia ;  and  to  consider  which  weighs  heaviest 
on  the  freedom  of  action  of  states — Russia,  left  to 
herself,  or  a  formidable  alliance,  the  pressure  of 
which  alarms  every  neutrality,  and  uses  by  turns 
caresses  or  threats  to  compel  them  to  follow  in  its 
wake.  The  true  motive  of  the  war  has  been  avow- 
<!d  by  the  British  Ministry  to  be  the  abatement  of 
the  influence  of  Russia ;  and  it  is  to  defend  that 
influence — not  less  necessary  to  the  Russian  na- 
tion than  it  is  essential  to  the  maint^ance  of  the 
order  and  security  of  the  other  states — ^that  the 
Emperor,  obliged  to  embark  m  war  in  spite  of  hiifi' 
self,  is  about  to  devote  all  the  means  of  resistance 
which  are  furnished  by  the  devotion  and  patriotism 
of  his  people.  He  closes  by  denying  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  war  rests  upon  him,  and  invokes 
the  aid  of  God,  who  has  so  often  protected  Russia 
in  the  day  of  trial,  to  assist  him  once  more  in  this 
formidable  struggle. 

The  progress  of  the  war  thus  far  has  not  been 
marked  by  any  general  or  decisive  engagement. 
The  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  under  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  has  seized  ten  Russian  mer- 
chant vessels,  and,  at  the  latest  dates,  was  ofif  Goth- 
land.  All  the  Russian  ports  have  been  blockaded. 
The  Russian  forces  have  crossed  the  Danube  at 
several  points,  and  have  taken  possession  of  the 
Dolnrudscha,  the  peninsular  country  inclosed  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.  They  had 
also  attempted  to  cross  at  other  points,  but  were 
repulsed.  About  50,000  Russian  troops  were  on 
the  Turkish  side  of  the  river,  and  were  fortifying 
themselves  at  various  points.  The  Turks  had  fall- 
en back  upon  Varna,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
menaced  by  the  Russian  movement,  and  the  En- 
glish and  French  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  had  also 
moved  up  to  its  defense.  The  Russians  have  also 
sent  a  force  into  Servia.  Rumors  are  abundant 
concerning  frequent  engagements  of  severity  be- 
tween the  Russian  and  Turkish  forces,  but  they 
are  evidently  greatly  exaggerated  accounts  of  mere 
skirmishes. 

The  war  with  Russia  and  the  alliance  with  the 
West,  are  making  themselves  very  sensibly  felt  on 


the  internal  aflfairs  of  Turkey.  The  Sultan  has  just 
declared. that  the  possessions  of  the  mosques  are 
the  property  of  the  State,  and  has  deposed  the 
Sheik  for  refuaixig  his  assent.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  changes  to  which  the  internal  policy 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  has  ever  been  subjected. 
The  mosques  in  Turkey  form  religious  corporations, 
independent  of  the  State,  and  exercising  over  it  at 
tildes  unbounded  authority,  through  the  ulemas,  or 
doctors  of  the  law  and  the  Koran,  who  are  the  sole 
possessors  of  the  vast  wealth  belonging  to  these  le- 
ligious  foundations.  Turkish  landholders,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  in  consequence  of  the  inse- 
curity of  property,  and  other  causes,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  making  over  the  fee-simple  of  their 
property  to  the  mosques,  reserving  to  themselves 
only  the  use  of  them  for  life.  In  this  way  it  is  said 
that  full  three-fourths  of  the  soil  of  Turkey  has 
come  to  be  the  property  of  these  religious  founda- 
tions, held  by  the  ulema^i  of  whom  the  Sheik  is  the 
head.  The  confiscation  of  such  a  vast  amount  of 
the  property  of  the  Church  to  the  purposes  of  the 
State  can  not  fail  to  exert  a  very  marked  influence 
on  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire. 

The  extensive  insurrections  of  the  Greeks,  fo- 
mented undoubtedly  by  Russian  agents,  have  been 
so  far  countenanced  by  the  Greek  government  as 
to  lead  to  the  rupture  of  all  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey.  The  Turkish  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a  note  dated  April  I,  to  the 
Greek  Minister,  M.  Metaxa,  sent  him  his  pass- 
ports, and  announced  that  all  diplomatic  and  com- 
niercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  were 
at  an  end.  /It  had  been  proved,  he  alleged,  incon- 
testably,  that  the  Greek  government  had  actually 
tolerated  and  aided  the  insurrectionary  movements 
of  which  complaint  was  made.  The  Greek  Cham- 
bers had  previously  refused  to  concede  the  meas- 
ures demanded  by  the  Sultan,  but  had  positively 
denied  all  participation  in  the  insurrection.  M. 
Metaxa  replied  to  the  Minister's  note,  appealing  to 
that  Supreme  Tribunal  whose  judgments  are  uner- 
ring, and  whose  decrees  are  infallible,  to  decide 
whether  Greece  was  justly  responsible  for  the  re- 
volts which  discontent  had  provoked  in  Epirus  and 
Thessaly.  The  British  Minister,  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliflfe,  had  issued  a  circular  letter  repudiate 
ing  all  sympathy  with  the  Greek  insurrection,  and 
declaring  the  purpose  of  England  and  France  to 
sustain  the  Sultan  agajnst  all  who  might  threaten 
the  peace  and  safety  of  his  Empire. 

From  Japan  we  have  intelligence  of  some  inter- 
est concerning  the  movements  of  the  Russians. 
From  accounts  that  reach  us  by  way  of  China;  it 
seems  that  a  Russian  fleet,  which  had  been  rapidly 
augmented  during  the  past  year,  entered  the  port 
of  Nangasaki,  and  was  received  with  great  pomp 
by  the  Governor,  after  the  departure  of  the  squad- 
ron of  Commodore  Perry.  A  letter  from  the  Rus- 
sian Chancellor  was  immediately  forwarded  to  Jed- 
do;  and  it  is  reported  that  assurances  were  re- 
ceived in  return,  that  the  Emperor  had  decided 
within  the  coming  year  to  throw  the  commerce  of 
the  country  open  to  the  whole  world,  under  certain 
restnctioM  necessary  for  the  interests  of  Japan. 
The  American  squadron  had  gone  to  Loo  Choo  in 
January,  where  Commodore  Perry  had  purchased 
a  naval  depot  and  erected  a  fort ;  an  officer  and 
small  garrison  had  been  left  in  this  fort,  and  the 
Commodore  had  sailed  for  Jeddo.  The  report  of 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  is  oonfinned. 
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fTHE  POSITION  OP  THE  CLERGY  wnong 
i  the  powers  of  the  age,  is  a  topic  closely  sug- 
gested by  the  remarks  we  Tentured  to  make  in  a 
previous  editorial.  Would  that  we  could  discuss 
It  in  a  manner  which  its  importance  demands.  One 
thing,  however,  ma/  be  safely  affirmed.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  our  strictures  or  our  commenda- 
tions, they  are  certainly  from  the  hands  of  a  friend 
We  yield  to  no  one,  not  merely  in  respect  for  the 
clergy,  but  in  an  earnest  desire  to  see  them  occupy 
the  place  which  alone  befits  the  intrinsic  dignity  of 
their  calling  and  its  relation  to  all  that  is  highest  or 
most  saving  in  our  humanity. 

There  is,  then,  only  one  place  they  should  occu- 
py. We  rejoice  when  we  sep  them  in  possession 
of  it ;  we  grieve  deeply,  as  for  a  most  deplorable  and 
calamitous  event,  when  compelled  to  admit  that 
they  have  fallen,  or  are  falling,  behind  it.  This 
place  is  in  the  extreme  van  of  the  world's  true  pro- 
gress, in  the  "forefront  of  the  hottest  battle*'  with 
the  powers  of  evil,  whether  they  be  the  fiends  of 
sin,  of  ignorance,  of  fidse  knowledge,  false  theol- 
ogy, false  philosophy,  or  that  most  deadly  of  all 
Satanic  falsities — false  sentiment.  When  we  thus 
speak  of  the  world's  progress,  no  one  will  mistake 
our  meaning.  We  have  but  one  idea  in  the  use  of 
the  term — progress  in  truth.  And  here,  too,  another 
kind  of  cant  necessitates  a  caution  in  the  use  of 
language.  It  is  progress,  not  so  much  in  new  truths 
— there  may  be  a  vast  accumulation  of  these  with- 
out any  substantial  advance — as  in  the  wider  diffu- 
sion, the  deeper  appreciation,  and  stronger  hold  of 
those  truths  it  is  most  important  for  man  to  know — 
those  ancient  truths,  those  never  obsolete  truths, 
without  which  all  other  progress  is  but  progress  in 
a  labyrinth,  and  all  other  light  but  s  darkness  vis- 
ible. 

Do  our  clergy  stand  boldly  and  strongly  upon  this 
advance  position  ?  If  any  of  our  remarks  take  the 
form  of  censure,  it  is  in  reference  to  than  alone.  We 
can  not  bear  to  see  Christ's  army,  and  especially 
his  commissioned  hosts,  occupying  any  rank  behind 
the  first,  or  falling  in  the  wake  of  any  other  move- 
ments originated  and  directed  by  other  and  secular 
minds,  whether  those  movem^its  be  for  good  or  evil, 
in  harmony  with  revelation,  or  directly  opposed  to 
ito  most  vital  teachings. 

There  is  among  us  a  tendency  to  make  almost 
every  thing  subservient  to  the  political.  The  Church 
and  the  clergy  share  in  it.  It  is  a  very  common  de- 
ception to  suppose  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  suoh 
an  influence,  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  all 
outward  connection  between  the  Church  and  the 
State ;  but  mere  forms  here,  or  the  want  of  forms, 
can  furnish  no  protection.  The  true  position  of  the 
clergy  may  be  as  much  aflfected  by  falling  into  the 
current  of  popular  sentiment  in  a  democracy,  as  by 
dependence  on  any  of  the  ruling  powers  in  a  mon- 
archy. 

But  in  other  modes  besides  that  of  direct  sub- 
serviency may  this  vantage  ground  be  lost.  Even 
where  the  object  aimed  at  is  right,  is  religious,  there 
may  be  too  much  importance  attached  to  it  in  its 
mere  political  aspect— an  aspect  which,  if  made 
prominent,  is  sure,  in  time,  to  cast  a  shade  upon  the 
more  vital  and  essential  features.  Thus  Mission- 
ary und  Bible  societies -will  doubtless  advance  civil- 
ization ;  Sunday-schools  aid  the  cause  of  law  and 
order ;  they  promote  morals,  and  are  not  morals  the 
fonndati<Hi  of  our  liberties  T   It  is  thought  good  pol- 


icy to  dwell  on  these  secular  benefits*  Pious  people 
and  clergymen,  therefore,  rejoice  when  they  can  get 
a  member  of  Congress,  or  an  actual  or  Ex-Govern- 
or, or  better  yet,  some  old  hero  of  a  General 
to  harangue  on  such  utilities  before  the  annual  re- 
ligious gatherings.  Politicians,  too,  are  very  glad 
of  opportunities  for  such  display.  It  may  be  a  con- 
venient currency  wherewith  to  buy  them  votes  in 
some  time  of  political  need ;  or,  if  it  is  a  want  of 
charity  to  suspect  them.of  so  poor  a  motive  as  this, 
it  enables  them,  at  all  events,  to  occupy  a  new  and 
flattering  position,  where  their  political  greatness 
appears  to  more  Striking  advantage  in  their  con- 
descending patronage  of  the  Church  and  the  Church's 
movements.  Now  in  all  this  it  is  doubtless  sup- 
posed that  the  State  and  statesmen  are  made  sub- 
servient to  the  spiritual  kingdom ;  and  yet  there  may 
be  room  for  a  doubt,  at  least,  whether  the  real  effect 
may  not  be  directly  the  reverse.  Through  the  con- . 
tinned  dwelling  upon  the  secular  benefits — either  by 
politicians  directly,  on  such  occasions,  or  by  clergy- 
men out  of  a  conciliating  deference  to  the  politician 
— the  worldly  side  of  all  these  questions  becomes 
predominant,  the  spiritual  power  is  lost,  and  thus 
there  is  eventually  a  failure  even  in  that  secular 
good  which  might  have  been  secured  had  it  only 
been  kept  in  its  subordinate  place.  Religion  wiU 
cease  to  be  politically  usefhl  when  its  political  utiUty 
is  presented  as  the  true  or  pretended  ground  of  its 
support.  In  other  words,  it  will  no  longer  be  re- 
ligion, but  a  base  and  far  firom  hatmless  counterfeit. 
The  best  things,  when  debased,  are  ever  the  source 
of  the  direst  mischiefo.  This  is  the  peril  at  which 
we  hold  those  priceless  gifts— Hhe  Christian  Revela- 
tion and  the  Christian  Church. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency,  at  tlM" 
present  day,  is  to  magnify  the  political,  the  social, 
the  secular,  or  what  may  be  called  the  worldly- 
humanitarian  aspects  connected  with  professedly 
religious  movements.  Even  on  the  anniversary 
platform  it  is  becoming  almost  as  common  to  hear 
about  the  regeneration  of  the  race  as  the  salvation 
o{8€mU,  The  millennium  is  to  be  ushered  in  by 
political  movements,  and  be  itself  a  sort  of  politico- 
religious  golden  age.  Christianity  is  to  cover  the 
eardi  with  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  these,  again, 
to  diffbse  Christianity  witii  a  speed  unknown  to 
apostolic  times.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  is 
making  fiist  friends  of  the  Mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness ;  but  is  there  not  some  reason  to  fear  that  in 
such  a  course,  instead  of  the  Church's  spirituali^ 
ing  the  world,  the  world  will  secularize  the  Church, 
or  ^t  it  will  be  made  as  completely  subservient  as 
though  it  had  been  bound  to  the  State  by  some  direct 
and  clearly-defined  connection  T 

It  is  this  same  feeling  that  leads  religious  men, 
and  especially  clergymen,  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive 
about  certain  points  in  which  th^  State  may  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  an  outward  religious  character, 
and  which  are,  therefore,  prized  at  far  more  than 
their  intrinsic  vahle.  We  have  an  example  in  what 
is  often  said  in  respect  to  Congressional  chaplains. 
A  nation  that  ex|^ressly  banishes  prayer,  or  religious 
acts  of  any  kind,  from  its  public  proceedings,  can 
not  be  called  a  Christian  nation.  And  yet  if  the 
practice  is  only  the  result  of  a  hollow  condescen- 
sion, if  it  is  only  adopted  to  show  how  graciously 
the  politician  can  manifest  his  respect  for  the  util- 
ities of  religion ;  above  all,  if  it  comes  to  be  looked 
upon  as  furnishing  a  part  of  "tha^spofls/' aairtw 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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prize  and  the  temptation  of  worldlj  and  time^serv- 
ing  clergymen,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  would  be 
worse,  the  heathenism  of  the  exclusion,  or  the  blas- 
phemy of  the  obsexjEance.  We  would  touch  lightly 
upon  this  point,  but  there  are  other  cases  where 
charity  must  be  strained  to  the  utmost  to  invent 
even  the  semblance  of  truthfulness.  When  wc  hear 
of  the  political  caucus  being  opened  by  prayer — when 
we  call  to  mind  the  long  course  of  selfish,  dark  in- 
trigue that  has  preceded  some  one  of  these  patriotic 
gatherings — when  we  think  ofthe  train  of  manoeuvres 
that  have  attended  its  organization,  and  then  that 
9ome  clergyman  has  been  invited  to  invoke  Heav- 
en's guidance  ibr  men  who  have  come  there  with 
minds  made  up  to  follow  the  guidance  alone  of  their 
own  corrupt  party  interests — when  we  read  the 
formal  resolution  by  which  he  has  been  graciously 
requested  to  implore  divine  illumination  for  a  body 
whose  whole  maehinery  of  action  has  been  planned 
by  '*  the  wisdom  that  is  of  the  earth,"  if  not  from 
below  the  earth,  and  which  does  not  expect  to  be 
influenced  in  one  single  vote  or  measure  by  '*the 
wisdom  which  is  from  above" — ^no  language  can 
characterize  too  severely  the  profanity  of  the  whole 
proceeding.  The  political  trifling  with  the  highest 
earthly  interests  of  mankind,  bad  as  that  may  be,  is 
not  so  bad  as  this  direct  insult  to  Heaven.  The 
dergyman — honest  and  p¥>us  man — does  doubtless 
fancy  that  he  is  doing  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  He  is  filled  with  hope  and  triumph,  per- 
haps, at  the  thought  of  the  worldly  powers  thus 
seeking  aid  of  the  spiritual  kingdom.  But  alas,  it 
all  contributes  to  the  movement  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  The  spoil-hunting  faction  has  felt 
the  need  of  no  divine  guidance,  has  cared  for  no 
divine  guidance,  has  received  no  divine  guidance ; 
but  another  step  has  been  taken  in  that  movement 
which  would  make  the  spiritual  subservient  to  the 
secular,  and  the  chief  value  of  the  Church  to  con- 
sist in  its  political  utility.  No  clergyman  should 
ever  officiate  clerically  in  such  a  caucus,  until  he 
has  some  reason  to  believe  that  its  aiter-scenes  will 
not  be  in  most  direct  contrast  with  its  religious  in- 
itiation. 

Our  clerical  friends  will  bear  with  us,  if  we  point 
out  some  other  cases  which,  in  our  editorial  judgment, 
furnish  illustrations  of  the  same  tendency.  Too 
much  importance  is  attached  to  more  religious  pro- 
fession in  our  public  men.  From  the  way  in  which 
it  ia  sometimes  treated  in  our  religious  newspapers, 
it  would  really  seem  as  though  they  regarded  it  as 
a  boon  to  Christianity  that  it  should  be  professed 
by  a  member  of  Congress,  or  the  Governor  of  a 
State.  Above  all,  that  a  President  should  show 
respect  to  religion,  is  thought  worthy  of  the  most 
gtateful  acknowledgment.  The  testimony  of  so 
great  a  man  as  he  must  surely  be,  is  certidnly  in- 
valuable. That  he  should  maintain  a  devout  atti- 
tude during  the  service,  should  clearly  pronounce 
the  responses,  or  should  actually  stand  up  during 
the  whole  of  the  prayer,  are  facts  worthy  to  be  trum- 
peted throughout  the  land,  as  full  of  hope  for  the 
progress  and  triumph  of  the  Gospel. 

A  few  years  ago  we  well  recollect  reading,  in  one 
of  our  religious  papers,  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
in  Washington,  containing  a  statement  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  were  also  members  of  the 
Church.  The  writer  had  obtained  his  information 
from  the  most  reliable  sources ;  and  it  was  doubtless 
thou^t  that  the  publication  woiild  do  great  good  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  We  doubt  not  the  perfect 
purity  of  motive  which  influenced  the  editor  and  his 
correspondent.     They  were  good  men,  intelligent 


men,  learned  men,  better  men  every  way  than  their 
censor — and  yet  we  can  not  help  distrusting  the  wis- 
dom of  the  proceeding.  The  malign,  cunning,  sneer- 
ing infidel  might  well  ask — ^Whak  is  this  professed 
Christianity  which  is  thus  to  be  hunted  out  like  alight 
under  a  bed  or  a  bushel  7  What  kind  of  professors 
are  those  who»  instead  of  being  known  by  their  acts, 
must  have  the  census  of  their  unknown  statistics 
so  laboriously  taken?  The  discovery  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  strange  coincidences  it 
brings  to  light.  How  comes  it  that  the  votes  of 
these  followers  of  Christ  should  ever  be  found  in 
such  exact  correspondence  with  certain  party  con- 
nections ?  No  exceptions  here.  There  they  stand 
ever,  rank  and  file,  column  against  column,  like 
pieces  upon  a  chess-board — men  of  the  same  re- 
ligious profession  in  this  strange  and  unaccountable 
relation  to  each  other — the  same  steady  disagree- 
ment with  their  Christian  brethren  of  the  opposite 
political  party,  the  same  unvarying  agreement  with 
the  men  of  the  world  who  belong  to  their  own. 
What  explanation  can  be  given  of  this  remarkable 
phenomenon  ?  Should  not  religious  sympathy  some- 
times snap  the  political  eord  ?  Are  both  parties  al- 
ways in  the  right  ?  Or  is  there  some  evidence  here 
of  an  allegiance  which  is  stronger,  if  not  higher, 
than  the  spiritual  ? 

Akin  to  this  is  the  practice  of  obtaining  testimo- 
nials from  the  great  men  at  Washington  to  the  truth 
and  value  of  "our  holy  religion."  It  is  not  long 
since  a  tract  was  published  entirely  made  up  of 
such  matters.  We  had  the  opinion  of  Cass,  and 
Everett,  and  Douglass — although  of  this  we  are  not 
quite  certain — and  Seward,  and  Sumner,  and  Clay- 
ton, and  Benton,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  that  the 
Bible  was  true,  that  Christianity  was  a  most  useful 
institution,  and  the  **  foundation  of  our  liberties." 
Now  we  would  not  say  a  word  against  all  or  any 
of  the  very  respectable  and  distinguished  gentlemen 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned.  But  then, 
again,  the  questions  will  come  up,  What  is  the  real 
value  of  such  testimony  7  Toward  which  side — the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  or  the  world — is  the  real 
tendency  of  the  proceeding  by  which  it  is  obtained  7 
It  is  gathered  for  the  sake  of  the  young,  to  strengthen 
them  in  their  faith.  But  does  it  not  really  argue 
distrust  7  Can  there  be  true  confidenpe  in  a  note 
which  has  to  be  strengthened  by  so  many  and  such 
endorsements  7  With  all  respect  for  the  persons 
named,  their  testimony  is  not  to  be  compared,  for 
real  value,  wiiK  other  that  can  bo  obtained  from 
some  of  the  obscurest  walks  of  life.  What  is  this 
to  that  witness  of  the  power  of  (Christianity  which 
a  man  may  find,  if  ho  seeks  for  it,  in  the  humblest 
Christian  who  ever  taught  in  a  Sabbath-school,  or 
told  his  experience  in  a  Methodist  class-meeting  7 
Do  our  young  men  want  testimonies?  Let  them 
read  the  history  and  martyxology  of  the  Church.  We 
say  «gain,  we  would  not  disparage  these  names — 
but "  what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ?"  What  are  all 
these,  and  ten  thousand  more  like  them,  to  one  life 
like  that  of  Paul,  or  Augustin,  or  Luther,  or  Fene- 
lon,  or  Ken,  ox  Wesley,  or  Edwards?  Ay,  but 
these  were  professed  theologians ;  we  want  some- 
thing which  shall  operate  more  powerfully  on  the 
young  heart,  because  coming  from  men  in  the  secu- 
lar ways  of  life,  and  who  are  therefore  the  more  iin- 
partial  witnesses.  It  comes  then  to  this — and  this 
is  the  sophism  which  such  teaching  would  put  at 
the  commencement  of  a  religious  oourse-^the  cas- 
ual endorsement  of  a  worldly  politician,  even  grant- 
ing it  all  supposable  purity  of  motive,  ia  worth  more, 
because  more  disinterested,  than  that  of  one  who 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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kas  giran  hit  whole  life,  and  perhapt  a  martyr  death, 
to  the  truth  which  he  professes. 

Christianity,  wennay  well  belieTO,  had  sufifered 
some  deterioration  in  the  days  of  Oonstantine. 
There  was  more  of  the  worldly  in  the  Church  than 
in  some  of  the  preceding  centuries.  But  what 
would  we  think,  should  we  read  in  authentio  Church 
history  that  the  pious  people  and  clergy  of  those  da3rs 
were  in  the  habit  of  seeking  testimonials  to  the  truth 
and  utility  of  their  religion  from  Ronuui  Senators,  or 
Roman  Prators,  or  Roman  Generals  7  In  view  of 
such  modem  practices,  we  find  an  argument  for  the 
truth  of  revelation  a  thousand  times  stronger  than 
was  ever  gathered  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Capitol. 
Christianity  must  be  indeed  divine  when  it  still 
maintains  its  hold  upon  the  human  soul  under  cir- 
cumstances so  calculated  to  shake  all  faith.  It  has 
fought  many  a  hard  battle  with  its  malignant  foes, 
but  one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  its  heavenly  origin 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  can  stand  such  treatment 
from  the  hands  of  its  professed  friends.  The  dead- 
liest attack  of  the  infidel  is  not  so  faith-destroying 
'as  these  attempts  to  prop  up  our  belief  by  the  en- 
dorsement of  Uie  politioian,  or  the  patronizing  cer- 
tificate of  the  minimifidian  man  of  science,  neither 
o(  whom,  it  may  very  possibly  be,  knows  as  much 
oif  the  Scriptures  and  .Christianity  as  the  once  dark 
savage  who  sits  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind  at  the 
foet  of  the  missionary  of  the  cross. 

One  great  cause  which  has  contributed  to  give 
the  eleigy  the  false  rearward  position  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  is  the  wrong  opinion  enter- 
tained of  the  nature,  and  hence  of  the  true  rank,  of 
their  office — an  opinion  to  which  they  themselves, 
or  many  of  them,  at  least,  have  greatly  contributed. 
We  refer  to  that  very  coomion  view  which  regards 
them  as  merely  moral  lecturers  instead  of  men 
clothed  with  a  divine  commission,  and  charged 
with  the  delivery  of  a  divine  message.  The  difier- 
ence  between  the  two  ideas  is  immense ;  and  im- 
mense, too,  must  be  the  difference  in  the  practical 
consequences.  Especially  is  it  worthy  of  note,  that 
the  lower  opinion  should  prevail  in  an  age  distin- 
guished above  all  others  by  its  cant  about  **  mis- 
sions!^ The  editor  has  hiis  mission,  the  school- 
master has  his  mission,  the  author^  the  poet,  the 
novelist,  even  the  actor  and  the  actress,  each  have 
their  mission ;  but  the  clergyman,  fonN>oth,  is  get- 
ting to  be  more  and  more  thought  of,  and  spoken  of, 
as  a  voluntary,  self-sent  lecturer  on  morals.  Now 
we  know  well  enough  that  the  language,  as  com- 
monly used,  is  nothing  but  cant  and  bubble.  Still 
there  is  something  significant  in  the  fact  that  its 
general  prevalence  should  be  accompanied  with 
sudi  a  denial  of  the  truest  and  highest  mission — 
indeed  we  may  say  the  only  real  mission  on  our 
earth — or  that  apparent  recognition  of  it  which  nul- 
lifies by  putting  it  simply  on  a  par  with  every  other 
calling,  trade,  or  profession  in  human  life. 

The  clergy,  we  say,  have  contributed  to  this. 
They  have  thought  to  conciliate  the  world,  and  thus 
gain  power  with  the  world,  by  lowering  their  claims, 
or  rather  the  claims  of  their  ofiice.  They  would 
&in  be  more  rational  men,  more  practical,  more 
sensible,  and  hence  more  useful  men,  than  their 
pious  but  mistaken  predecessors.  Hence  the  **  call 
to  the  ministry,"  about  which  there  used  to  be  so 
much  superstitious  saoredness,  has  come  to  be  ex- 
plained as  a  rational  conviction  of  fitness  for  doing 
good  to  the  world  by  teaching  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. All  else  is  undervalued,  if  not  wholly  re- 
jected ;  the  outward  call  is  but  priestly  formality, 
the  inward  little  better  than  a  fobe  and  irrational 


enthusiasm.  It  is  the  same  feeling  which  has  led 
to  that  most  false  position  that  the  moral  power  of 
the  clergy  would  be  increased,  the  more  they  nun- 
gled  in  the  world,  and  took  part  in  all  secular  move- 
ments. 

Many  who  are  tending  to  these  views,  would  still 
retain,  in  some  sense,  the  idea  of  a  special  mission. 
Others  have  arrived  at  so  transcendent  a  ration^sm 
that  they  can  afford  utterly  to  discard  the  thought. 
All  men  are  inspired,  all  days  are  alike  religiops, 
all  life  is  foith,  sdl  acts  are  worship,  all  emotion  is 
prayer,  all  truth  is  holy— science  is  Christianity,  all 
conceivable  Measures  of  social  reform  are  Chris- 
tianity, political  economy  is  Chriatianity-^e  man 
who  lectures  on  trade,  or  astronomy,  or  the  **  moral 
significance  of  the  Crystal  Palace,"  is  preaching  the 
Gospel  as  trUly  as  ever  Paul  preached  it  at  Corinth,  or 
Xavier  in  the  Indies,  or  Whitfield  among  the  colliers 
of  England.  And  yet  some  of  these  men  have  no  hes- 
itation in  suffering  themselves  to  be  styled  Reverend, 
after  having,  as  far  as  they  could,  destroyed  all  rev- 
erence ;  just  as  they  have  no  moral  scruple  in  call- 
ing themselves,  and  suffering  others  to  call  them, 
"  ministers  of  Christ,"  while  sitting  in  judgment  on 
their  master,  and  talking  of  **  the  mistakes  of  Jesus." 

Such  is  the  natural  result  of  this  view  of  the 
clerical  office.  If  the  clergyman  is  a  moral  lecturer, 
his  truths,  his  doctrines,  are  his  own  as  much  as  those 
of  any  other  lecturer.  He  may  make  progress  in 
them }  he  may  adapt  them  to  the  age ;  he  may  claim 
the  merit  of  new  discoveries ;  he  may  get  up  a  new 
gospel,  such  as  the  founders  of  Christianity  Would 
doubtless  have  preached,  had  they  possessed  his 
light  His  hearers,  too,  may  hear  by  the  same  rule. 
The  preacher  is  to  them  no  divine  embassador;  his 
message  is  no  divine  message,  to  be  received  with 
solemn  deference  for  Him  who  sent  it.  The  lec- 
turer himself  has  taught  them  to  discard  every  such 
thought,  and  hence  iu  moral  power,  if  it  have  any 
moral  power  at  all,  must  suffer  a  corresponding  de- 
basement. We  may  be  very  much  interested  in  the 
rhetoric  of  Mr.  Gilfillan,  his  stilted  exaggerations, 
his  wondrous  talent  of  turning  all  science  into  gos- 
pel, or  all  gospel  into  science ;  but  then  it  is  only 
the  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Gilfillan  after  all.  It  has  no 
other  moral  power  than  his  genius,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  it,  or  his  personal  merit,  whatever 
that  may  be,  may  impart  to  it.  We  may  be  quite 
certain  that  he,  and  Mr.  Cumm^ngs,  and  Mr.  Mau- 
rice will  never  do  the  work  of  John  Knox,  or  An- 
drew Melville,  or  Richard  Baxter.  Mr.  Parker — 
we  mean  no  disrespect  in  naming  him  after  such 
evangelical  clergymen — may  delight  us  with  his 
extremely  liberal  sentimentalisms,  or  make  us  an- 
gry with  his  fierce  and  intolerant  invectives,  but  it 
is  Mr.  Parker's  inspiration  after  all — nothing  more 
nor  less.  It  is  the  moral  power  of  a  man,  not  sent, 
but  coming  in  his  own  name,  and  whose  doctrine  is 
his  own— a  man  of  some  striking  traits  of  charac- 
ter, but  many  imperfections — a  man  very  much  like 
ourselves — a  man  who  possibly  may  deceive  him- 
self, as  other  men  have  often  done,  with  a  show  of 
zeal  for  philanthropy,  %hich  is,  after  all,  but  an  ac- 
rimonious spirit  of  party,  or  a  malignant  spirit  of 
ofdnion  often  more  bigoted  than  party  feeling,  and 
more  intolerant  than  any  fanaticism  that  ever  mis- 
takingly  assumed  the  name  of  a  message  from 
Heaven .  What  is  worse,  we  can  not  know  at  all  how 
long  the  new  gospel  will  last,  or  when  the  new  light 
shall  come  vehich  will  make  it  all  cemparative  dark- 
ness. Indeed,  we  may  be  certain  it  will  soon  pass 
away.  The  speculations  that  many  regard  as  stani^ 
ing  highest  in  philosophy,  and  newest  in  theologyp 
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will,  in  another  generation,  be  among  the  things 
that  are  remembered,  and  remembered,  too,  by  few. 
These  bubbles  must  burst.  Such  a  result  is  dis- 
tinctly known  by  the  conservative  mind — the  only 
mind  that  truly  sees  beyond  its  age,  because  ground- 
«fd  on  those  truths  that  overlook  all  ages,  that  sur 
rive  all  ages,  and  that  are  the  same  for  all  ages. 

But  are  not  the  clergy,  in  any  view  that  can  be 
taken  of  them,  men  of  like  passions  with  others  ? 
True  indeed — most  deplorably  true,  and,  therefore, 
ttie  more  important  the  fact,  or  the  belief  at  least  in 
the  fact,  that  the  moral  power  of  their  mission  comes 
from  something  higher,  purer,  more  stable,  than 
their  own  personality.  We  can  only  listen  to  them 
intently,  earnestly,  and  we  may  also  add,  rationally, 
when  we  regard  them  as  messengers  from  Heaven 
Their  words  have  weight  with  us  for  the  very  cause 
that  their  doctrine  is  not  their  own.  Aside  from 
express  revelation  on  the  subject,  our  position  is 
.  made  out  by  the  shortest  and  simplest  reasoning. 
The  argument  is  both  a  poateriori  from  experience, 
and  a  priori  from  the  very  nature  of  truth  itself. 
We  appeal  to  every  man's  personal  knowledge. 
Where  are  the  conversions,  sudden  or  gradual,  from 
the  preaching  that  claims  no  such  mission  ?  When 
has  it  made  the  proud  humble,  or  the  worldly  man 
spiritually-minded  ?  When  has  it  ever  reclaimed 
the  profligate,  pr  rendered  charitable  the  malevolent, 
or  broken  down  the  hardened  wretch  to  penitence 
and  faith  ?  It  has  indeed  sometimes  produced  very 
marked  effects,  but  not  like  those  which  character- 
ized the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  men  were  "pricked 
in  their  hearts"  and  "smote  upon  their  breasts.^ 
It  may  boast  of  its  reforms,  but  we  fear  that  it  has 
set  men  to  reforming  every  thing  but  themselves, 
and  to  cleansing  every  thing  but  the  defiled  sanctu- 
ary of  their  own  spirits.  There  comes  the  same 
conclusion  when  we  reason  from  the  very  nature  of 
things  or  ideas.  The  soul  of  the  serious  hearer  in- 
stinctively demands  the  higher  sanction  for  the 
higher  truth.  A  man  may  lecture  to  us  on  science, 
on  political  economy,  on  utilitarian  ethics,  and  we 
listen  to  him  with  complacency,  although  he  comes 
in  his  own  name.  We  take  his  instructions  for 
what  they  are  worth,  or  for  what  we  may  regard 
him  as  being  worth.  But  what  right  has  a  fellow 
mortal  to  preach  to  us  of  perdition,  and  salvation, 
and  the  life  to  come,  unless  he  has  a  message  from 
the  universal  Judge,  or  believes,  at  least,  that  he 
has  such  message,  or  is  delivering  the  doctrine,  not 
as  his  own,  but  as  having  come  from'  those  who 
were  the  inspired  media  through  whom  it  was  at 
first  specially  given  to  our  blind  and  wandering 
race?  If  he  discard  this  idea  of  embassadorship 
from  the  clerical  office,  we  will  not  listen  to  him. 
Let  the  order  be  abolished  as  a  deception,  and 
therefore  a  moral  nuisance,  if  it  take  not  that  high 
ground  which  reason  and  conscience  as  welt  as 
Scripture  would  assign  to  it  as  its  only  legitimate, 
its  only  tenable  position. 

We  have  presented  our  idea  in  its  most  catholic 
aspect.  We  meddle  not  with  the  vexed  questions 
respecting  the  mode  and  validities  of  ministerial 
succession.  It  is  not  essential  to  our  general  argu- 
ment. We  do  not  say  whether  an  unwarranted 
priestly  assumption  on  the  one  hand,  may  not  have 
led  to  this  lax  latitu4inarianism  on  the  other.  We 
contend  not  for  or  against  the  priestly  idea,  strictly 
so  called,  which  consists  in  the  oflfering  of  sacrifice 
«nd  prayer.  We  are  content  with  taking  the  more 
clearly  revealed,  and,  as  we  think,  the  higher  ground, 
of  the  embassadorial  character — higher,  we  say,  be- 
.  eause  the  one  suggests  the  idea  of  n  request  or  an 


offering  from  earth  to  Heaven,  the  other  of  a  mes- 
sage from  Heaven  to  earth.  This,  we  maintain, 
must  belong  to  all,  or  must  be  assuoied  by  all,  who 
undertake  to  proclaim  to  their  fellow  men  the  truths 
that  relate  to  an  eternal  kingdom.  Is  the  assump- 
tion a  proud  one  ?  How  much  more  arrogant  t^ 
delivery  of  such  a  message  without  it.  The  affected 
humility  here  is  more  irrational  than  any  ialse 
priestly  claim  that  ever  came  from  ignorant  or^ 
natical  excess. 

The  tendency  of  which  we  speak  shows  itself  in 
what  is  getting  to  be  the  prevalent  style  of  preach- 
ing. This  is  becoming  too  sentimental  and  declam*- 
tory  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  argumentative  on  the 
other,  as  though  men  could  be  converted  by  sheer 
force  of  eloquence,  or  logic,  or  fairly  reasoned  out 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  sin.  The  Bible  suppUes 
the  preacher  with  the  text,  but  his  owti  brain  fut- 
nishes  the  sermon.  A  divine  declaration  is  taken 
as  an  exordial  motto,  and  then  we  have  a  discus- 
sion of  "  abilities  and  disabilities,"  and  "  subjectire 
and  objective,"  and  moral  this  and  moral  that,  and 
an  everlasting  proving  of  moral  obligation,  until 
there  may  arise  iif  the  hearers'  minds  the  most  se* 
rious  doubts  whether  men  are  moral  beings  at  all, 
or  moral  convictions  any  the  less  speculations  of 
the  intellect  than  the  axioms  of  geometry  or  the 
statements  of  algebraic  equations.  Oh,  it  is  indeed 
a  piteous  spectacle,  to  see  one  who  stands  in  the 
place  of  the  divine  embassador  thus  spinning  out  his 
own  poor  web  from  his  own  psychological  materials, 
while  the  rich  Bible  lies  all  neglected  before  him — 
that 

"  Broad  land  of  wealth  unknown, 
Wbere  Udden  glory  lias"— 
that  mine  of  ideas  unfathomable,  which  it  is  his  great 
business  to  study,  to  interpret,  to  illustrate  by  all 
the  dids  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  knowledge  of 
language,  of  antiquities,  of  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  then  to  apply  it  to  the  consciences  of  his  hear- 
ers with  the  clearness  and  convicti6n  of  one  who 
knows  that  whatever  may  be  his  own  personal  merit 
or  demerit,  he  is  delivering  a  message  that  camo 
from  Heaven. 

Is  there  a  real  objective  body  of  revealed  truth  in 
the  world  ?  It  matters  not,  for  the  sake  of  our  main 
argument,  which -we  adopt  of  the  three  great  opin- 
ions that  have  prevailed  respecting  it  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church — whether  it  is  the  Scriptures  and  pon- 
tifical decision,  or  the  Scriptures  and  general  church 
tradition  grounded  thereoH,  or  the  Scriptures  alone 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  they  were  handed 
down  by  the  Church,  and  received  at  the  Protestant 
Reformation^— in  either  case  the  fundamental  posi- 
tion is  unaffected.  It  is  the  preacher's  business  to 
study  this  objective  truth,  this  outward  "  rule  of 
faith,"  to  interpret  it,  to  ascertain  it,  to  deliver  it  to 
the  world,  "  whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they 
will  forbear.'*  He  loses  all  moral  power,  and  forfeits 
all  respect,  even  the  respect  that  might  be  paid  to 
the  scientific  lecturer,  if  he  present  religious  doe- 
trines  as  his  own  thoughts,  or  the  result  of  his  own 
reasoning,  except  in  that  field  where  his  reasoning 
may  be  legitimately  employed — the  field  of  sober, 
devout,  faithful  interpretation. 

The  very  title  he  bears  shows  the  falsity  of  this 
common  tendency.  His  name  in  the  Scriptures  is 
Kj7(W^,  Herald,  Crier,  Proclaimer.  He  is  an  Apos- 
tle, a  man  tent  to  make  a  proclamation.  He  is  a 
Pneco,  Pr©dicans,  Preacher — all  conveying  the 
same  idea,  and  having  no  meaning  on  the  argt»- 
mentative  or  lecturing  hypothesis. 

From  this  tendency  to  take  aio^oind  secular 
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view  of  tbe  clerical  calling,  has  mainly  come  diat 
rearward  tendency  and  position  of  the  cleigy  which 
is  so  lamentable  for  the  world  as  well  as  the  Church. 
There  must  be  assumed  and  maintained  by  them 
more  of  the  true  ministerial  or  embassadorial  char- 
acter. They  must  do  this  fearless  of  consequences, 
and  with  a  full  trust  that  the  simple  troth  thus  an- 
nounced will  be  attended  by  its  own  intrinsic  moral 
power.  Learning,  of  course,  is  demanded  as  a  re- 
quisite— a  learning  which  shall  meet  and  conquer 
all  that  science  or  philosophy  can  bring  against  it, 
a  learning  which  knows  well  how  much  this  world 
needs  revelation,  and  how  very,  very  dark  it  ever 
has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  without  it.  But  the 
other  is  the  essential  element  of  force.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  this,  not  merely  assumed  on  certain  ecclesi- 
astical occasions,  but  firmly  and  consistently  main- 
tained, the  clerical  character  will  take  its  true  rank ; 
and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers,  the  corrupt  politician,  instead  of 
drawing  the  clergy  into  his  ignominious  wake,  will 
stand  abashed  and  confounded  by  their  rebuke. 


(Eiitot's  (gflsij  (f  jjair. 

PICTURES  of  manners  and  satires  upon  society 
are  always  interesting.  The  pleasantest  part 
of  old  books  of  travel  is  generally  that  which  treats 
of  the  familiar  habits  which  History  does  not  deign 
to  recognize.  So  much  the  worse  for  History !  The 
consequence  is,  that  where  one  man  reads  his- 
tory conscientiously,  fifty  men  devour  with  eagerf 
ness  private  diaries  and  the  letters  of  unambitious 
observers.  It  is  from  these  last  that  the  best  im- 
pression of  places  is  generally  derived.  A  man 
puts  all  his  individuality  into  a  letter  which  is 
destined  for  friendly  eyes  only,  and  in  which  he 
allows  full  play  to  his  conceits,  and  feelings,  apd 
fancy.  But  a  book  is  a  serious  affair.  Just  as  a 
man  is  the  soul  of  humor  in  the  unrestrained  con-  ^ 
versation  of  a  circle,  and,  when  he  rises  to  address 
an  assembly,  becomes  stiff,  conscious,  and  ineffect- 
ive, so  a  man  who  sketches  life  around  him  with  a 
sparkKng  pen  when  he  writes  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
becomes  solemn  and  heavy  and  pointless  when  he 
writes  a  letter  to  the  worid. 

We  thought  of  all  this  lately,  as  we  were  lookiitg 
over  a  volume  of  Italian  travels,  written  nearly  a 
century  since,  by  a  smug  Londoner,  who  went  down 
into  Italy — stopping  to  visit  Voltaire  upon  the  way 
— and  who  never  suffers  himself  to  be  seduced  into 
enthusiasm  by  any  blandishment  of  romance,  but, 
like  a  sagacious  smug  Londoner,  **  couldn't  keep 
his  one  eye  idle,'*  and  recorded  all  that  he  saw  with 
the  precision  of  an  accountant.  The  result  was  that 
his  letters,  written  to  a  circle  of  friends,  are  now 
one  of  the  most  interesting  memoirs  of  Italian  life 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  are  par- 
ticularly rich  in  their  account  of  the  decline  of  the 
Venetian  republic.  The  book  shows  how  utterly 
effete  was  the  society  which  Napoleon  had  no  sooner 
touched  than  it  crumbled,  and  abounds  in  interest- 
ing statistics  and  details,  which  would  be  invaluable 
to  any  future  historian  of  the  gloomy  and  gorgeous 
state  of  the  Lagunes. 

We  thought  of  it  all  lately,  but  not  only  in  refer- 
ence to  Venice.  An  Easy  Chair  like  this  has  al- 
ways its  own  diocese  at  heart.  If  some  smug  Lon- 
doner, or  pert  Parisian,  or  lazy  Italian,  or  heavy 
German,  who  may  be  now  among  us,  and  weekly 
writing  home  to  his  friends,  should  be  persuaded  to 
publish  his  letters,  and  they  should  be  fbimd  a  cen- 
tury hence  upon  an  out-door  book-stall  in  Paris,  or 


Vienna,  or  St.  Petersburg,  how  much  clearer  a 
view  of  us  and  our  society  the  lucky  purchaser 
would  enjoy,  than  they  who  shall  only  read  of  us  in 
some  future  dignified  historical  octavo.  The  reason 
of  the  interest,  undoubtedly,  is  that  the  genuine  and 
peculiar  character  of  a  people  best  exhibits  itself  in 
the  unconscious  play  of  its  individuality,  which 
appears,  of  eourse,  most  fully  in  its  social  life.  In 
great  historical  events  it  stands  upon  its  interest 
and  dignity,  an4  national  interest  and  dignity  are 
the  same  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

This  supposititious  observer  being,  we  will  say, 
in  New  York,  during  this  winter,  would  have  a 
singular  report  to  make.  He  ^ould  state  that,  after 
being  well  battered  by  all  kinds  of  sarcasm  and 
ridicule,  for  its  manifest  attempt  to  affect  a  social 
state  which  does  not  and  can  not  really  exist  here, 
society  rushed  into  other  extremes  with  the  same 
ardor  and  the  same  characteristics,  but,  happily, 
with  much  more  tangible  and  agreeable  results.  We, 
who  pass  life  sitting  incur  Easy  Chair,  whence  we 
note  and  criticise  the  world,  know  of  these  things 
only  by  report.  We  depend  mainly  upon  our  young 
friend,  and  ornament  of  polished  circles,  Agneau, 
who  strolls  in  to  see  us  during  these  warm  Spring 
mornings,  and  enlivens  our  solitude  with  his  chat 
of  society  and  the  gossip  of  the  upper  world. 

The  amiably  Agneau  came  in,  not  many  days 
since,  and,  pulling  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  in- 
quired if  we  would  subscribe  something  to  the 
Young  Ladies'  Charitable  Trowser-patching  So- 
ciety. He  knew  our  weakness.  He  knew  that  we 
always  subscribe  to  all  societies  of  young  ladies : 
he  also  knew,  and  ventured  smilingly  to  suggest  it 
as  a  reason  for  our  alacrity  in  pulling  out  our  purse, 
that,  we  should  probably  apply  for  the  aid  of  the 
Society  in  behalf  of  breeches  eidiausted  by  too  con- 
stant and  severe  sitting  in  this  very  Easy  Chair. 

The  subscription  was  much  teo  insignificant  to 
mention  here,  especially  to  you,  who  have  con- 
tributed so  generously  to  the  Ragged  Schools  and 
the  News-boys'  Aid  Society,  but  it  was  a  large  sum 
for  us,  and  the  whole  heart  of  this  old  Easy  Chair 
went  with  it.  The  evidence  of  approval  and  S3rm- 
pathy  touched  the  tender  Agneau. 

**  We  all  go  in  for  charity  now,"  said  he.  **  Chav- 
ity  is  quite  the  thing." 

**  Was  it  not  always  the  thing?"  we  asked,  with 
deference  to  Agneau's  superior  experience  of  **  the 
thing." 

**  Oh,  yes !  Sundays,  ai^d  all  that,  you  know," 
he  replied  blandly.  "  But  all  the  first  people  are 
charitable  this  winter.  Why,  Miss  Bottomrybond 
herself  goes  to  teach  in  the  Ragged  School  twice  a 
week,  and  all  the  girls  meet  about  at  each  other's 
houses,  and  cut  garments,  and  go  and  visit  the  poor 
people  in  such  places  as  you  can  hardly  conceive. 
Dancing  has  quite  gone  out,  I  assure  you,  and  all 
the  good  young  men  are  coming  in.  There  has  evea 
been  a  charity  concert,  at  which  you  might  have 
heard  singing  better  than  any  since  Sontag  and 
Alboni  went,  and  which  netted  the  very  handsomo 
sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  Society.  I 
tell  you  what,  old  Easy  Chair,  charity's  all  tho 
go. 

Now  there  have  been  sharp  criticisms  upon  Mi. 
Dickens's  Mrs.  Jellyby,  with  her  profound  interest 
in  Borrioboola-Gha,  and  her  profound  contempt  for 
any  misery  of  any  people  of  her  own  color  and 
country.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  an  unfair  and 
unnecessary  satire  upon  the  geiM^us  efforts  of  hu- 
mane people  to  reduce  the  amount  of  human  suffer- 
ing, and  that  no  man  who  sincerely  wished  weH  to 
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charitable  efforts  of  any  lund  would  have  been 
guilty  of  dealing  such  a  stab  to  the  cause. 

As  usual,  whenever  Dickens  is  censured,  yre  do 
not  agree.  We  belicTe  that  the  satire  was  the  re- 
sult of  very  shrewd  observation  and  a  wise  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Dickens  sees,  with  great  eleameas, 
that  the  field  for  English  chanty  is  England ;  that 
the  lachrymose  Londoner  may  find  around  the  cor^ 
ner  more  misery  than  he  bewails  in  Timbuctoo,  and 
that,  in  every  possible  light  in  which  the  sul^toan 
be  regarded,  it  is  better,  and  absolutely  essenual, 
to  begin  at  home.  The  Borrioboola<^Gha  style  of 
philanthropy  is  the  most  fatal  blow  to  real  charity. 
Factitious  feeling  ezhides  in  a  -fancied  sympathy, 
which  not  only  tends  to  bring  the  actual  sympathy 
into  disrepute,  but  dissipates  the  action  and  the 
charity  of  those  who  are  truly,  but  not  widely,  gen- 
erous. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  fancy  how  pleased  we  were 
to  learn  that,  since  charity  was  "  all  the  go,"  it  was 
a  wise  and  n6t  a  foolish  charity ;  that  it  Was  not  a 
charity  which  merely  bemoaned  the  unhappiness  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but  alleviated  the  misery  of 
New  York. 

There  had  been  so  much  said  of  Five-Point  Mis- 
ttons,  and  so  many  moral  dramas  had  been  played 
for  the  benefit  of  immoral  personages,  and  there  was 
such  a  general  posting,  in  large  letters  and  bewilder- 
ing hand-bills,  of  the  public  virtue  and  s]rmpathy, 
that  we  began  to  have  the  usual  fear  of  such  a  uni- 
versal whitening  and  beautifying.  And  yet  it  makes 
not  so  much  difiference  by  what  means  the  bread 
gets  into  the  mouth  of  the  famishing,  if  it  only  does 
get  there,  and  life  is  saved.  A  charity  concert,  at 
which  Mrs.  O.  and  D.  sing  because  Mrs.  A.  and  B. 
are  going  to  sing,  and  which  keeps  itself  fashionably 
fine  and  unspotted  from  the  vul^,  is  absurd  enou^ 
if  you  choose  to  contemplate  it  from  some  points  of 
view.  It  is  as  hoUow,  so  £ir  as  genuine  charity  or 
real  human  tenderness  and  s]rmpathy  are  concerned, 
as  the  family  prayers  of  Sir  Brian  Newcome,  which 
Thackeray  berates  so  roundly.  Yet,  as  those  family 
prayers,  cold,  hard,  and  unreal  as  he  describes  them, 
and  as  they  so  often  really  are,  may  be  the  means 
of  consolation  and  strength  to  some  obscure  serv- 
ant, so  a  £uhionable  charity  concert  may,  by  its  re- 
sults, really  wipe  away  tears  and  pour  balm  into 
broken  and  breaking  hearts. 

So  we  ventured  to  say  to  Agneau,  who  was  evi- 
dently at  bottom  rather  skeptical  of  the  whole  thing. 
He  clearly  regarded  the  present  charitable  move- 
ments among  the  fashionable  circles  as  itself  a 
mere  fashion,  a  new  form  of  excitement. 

"Do  you  Suppose,**  said  he,  "that  my  sister 
Lucia  attends  to  the  ragged  children  at  the  sthool 
with  any  different  feeling  from  that  with  which  she 
would  tend  sick  kittens  at  home?  All  women's 
hearts  are  tender,  and  they  please  themselves,  in 
this  case,  by  gratifying  their  instincts  and  sopping 
theii  consciences.  However,  I  look  upon  the  whole 
thing  as  a  very  fortunate  &shion;  but  I  as  cer- 
tainly believe  that  it  will  be  as  evanescent  as  other 
fashions.'' 

"  But  remembert**  we  replied,  "  if  fashion  forces 
people  into  charity,  so  it  often  shames  them  away 
from  it  Forourpait,itseems  clear  enough  that  many 
of  those  who  are  now  anient  in  the  cause  are  really 
ardent,  and  have  hitherto  only  waited  for  social  per- 
mission to  begin.  That  argues  some  weakness,  of 
course ;  but  in  such  matters  we  Americans  at  the 
North  ar0  especially  weak.  Mrs.  D.  would  never 
join  the  Society  for  Trowsers-patching,  although 
she  might  be  conscientiously  convinced  that  trows- 


ers  were  splitting  upon  all  sides  in  a  moat  feaifiil 
manner,  and  altlkough  she  was  really  very  anxioas 
to  do  somethmg  tb  arrest  the  eiil,  until  Mrs.  B.  and 
C .  joined.  It  «imply  shows  that  her  feeling,  though 
real,  is  not  strong  enough  to  stand  and  act  by  itself; 
but  when,  under  favorable  circumstances,  it  has 
once  commenced  that  action,  it  will  not  be  very 
likely  to  stop  or  shift  with  the  fashion.  Moral 
shame  will  prevent  her  discontinuing  a  work  which 
moral  conviction  was  not  strong  enough  to  make 
her  practically  begin." 

Besides,  all  motives  are  so  mixed.  Little  Ag- 
nesu  always  insists  that  his  cousin  Polyhymniamar^ 
ried  old  Baggs  merely  because  he  was  rich.  Ag- 
neau will  not  allow  that  Polly  could  have  had  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  any  taste  or  predilection 
of  her  spouse.  He  is  a  good,  generous,  hearty  fel- 
low, not  much  cultivated,  and  of  rather  coarse  than 
fine  S3rmpathies ;  but  because  he  is  a  good  deal  older 
than  Polyhjrmnia,  Agneau  is  resolved  that  it  was 
only  the  money.  Yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  his  cousin, 
who,  in  the  early  days,  confided  much  to  this  Easy 
Chair,  has  confessed  that  she  would  have  married 
Baggs  had  he  been  only  half  as  wealthy.  She  want- 
ed to  be  married ;  she  wanted  a  certain  kind  of 
freedom ;  she  loved  the  country  (Baggs  has  a  place 
up  the  river) ;  she  found  Baggs  a  generous,  kind 
companion  ;  she  had  given  up  Byron  and  the  hero- 
ics, and  she  was  discreetly  married  to  John  Baggs. 

To  say  that  his  money  did  it  all,  is  a  libel  upon 
Mrs.  Polyhymnia  Baggs.  It  helped— of  course  it 
helped.  We  say  simply  that  motives  are  mixed. 
Agneau  insists,  until  he  is  black  in  the  face,  that  it 
was  all  mercenary.  It  was  no  more  purely  mer- 
cenary than  the  prevalent  charity  is  purely  fashion- 
able. Agneau  and  his  friends  can  not  criticise  and 
condemn  in  this  wholesale  nuinner. 

The  fact  is  that  we  heard  another  account  of  the 
concert,  and  from  a  woman. 

"  It  was  a  glorious  sight,"  she  said ;  **  a  church 
crowded  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened,  and  by 
a  throng  such  as  few  occasions  assemble.  It  was 
Easter-time,  and  the  spring  bonnets  were  fresh  and 
gay,  and  the  galleries  brilliant  with  smiled  and 
bright  with  silks  and  ribbons.  The  church  itself 
was  gloomy,  being  one  of  the  pseudo-Gothic  cathe- 
drals in  which  we  so  much  delight;  but  it  was  il- 
luminated by  the  loveliness  that  shone  in  every 
pew.  The  seats  all  fitced  the  choir,  so  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  rise  when  the  music  commenced. 
The  choir  is  very  lofVy,  and  a  high  screen  of  colored 
silk  protects  the  singers  from  the  eager  gaze  of  the 
spectators  below.  They  seemed,  on  this  evening, 
lifted  up  and  separated  from  the  audience,  as  in  t^ 
Monte  Trinity  at  Rome  the  nuns  are  inclosed  in  a 
gallery  high  up  under  the  ceiling,  and  there  sing, 
invisibly.  Presently  from  the  depth  of  the  lof^ 
choir  rolled  out  a  foil  stream  of  chords  from  thie 
organ,  and  the  concert  began.  Sweet,  tender,  trem- 
ulous voices,  fresh  with  youth  and  half-hushed  by 
the  novelty  of  the  place  and  occasion,  overflowed 
the  screen  and  poured  into  the  solemn  church.  The 
concert  was  a  long  strain  of  music,  sometimes  sink- 
ing quite  away  into  modulations  fnanisnmo;  then 
gathering  again,  and  ringing  jubilant  through  the 
church  and  through  the  heart  of  every  listener.  It  was 
a  singular  success.^  The  thought  of  such  a  concert 
was  generous  and  humane,  its  fulfillment  was  entire- 
ly adequate.  It  was  very  foolish  for  Mr.  Agneau  to 
pull  his  gloves  and  smile,  half-scomfully,  and  say 
that  the  charity  of  the  singers  was  only  surpassed 
by  that  of  the  audience.  In  fact,"  said  our  gentle 
informant,  "  since  his  cousin  Polj^hymnia  becpnt 
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His.  Baggt,  Mr.  Agneau  is  very  terere  npon  so- 
ciety." 

We  consider  him  judged  by  that  informant.  At 
haihBti  if  it  be  only  m  £uhion»  is  it  not  a  good  fash- 
ion? Suppose  that  it  was  the  iashion  to  have 
all  our  rooms  well  ventilated.  Mrs.  Renferm^ 
would  then  have  her  house  built  in  that  fashion^ 
and  so  prolong  her  life  and  that  of  her  £unily. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  result  ?  Is  it  better  that 
Mrs.  Renferm^  should  have  a  close,  hot  house,  be- 
cause that  would  show  that  she  was  not  subject  to 
iiuhion  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  If  we  can  have  so 
potent  an  ally  as  Fashion,  what  cause  can  afibrd 
to  part  with  it  ?  and  when  Fashion  is  well-direct- 
ed, why  should  we  undertake  to  sniff  and  destroy 
what  good  it  may  be  doing  T  Dear  young  Agneau, 
there  is  not  such  an  excess  of  unadulterated  good- 
ness, sympathy,  and  beneficence  in  this  world  that 
we  can  dispense  with  all  that  has  the  suspicion  of 
taint.  You  are  very  forward  and  eloquent  in  satir- 
izing fashionable  charity ;  will  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  point  out  your  own  charities,  fashionable  or 
unfashionable  ?  And,  in  default  of  finding  them, 
nuy  it  not  be  worth  your  while  to  consider  whether 
Mrs.  Baggs,  who  gives  six  hours  a  week  to  the 
ragged  children,  is  not  doing  more  fot  the  palliation 
and  prevention  of  suffering,  and  consequently  of 
sin,  than  you  who  curiously  spy  her  motives,  and 
laugh  at  the  unusual  spectacle  of  Mrs.  Baggs  in  a 
chvity  school  ? 

Agxieau  has  one  more  gun,  which  we  will  let  him 
discharge. 

He  says  that  the  condition  of  fashionable  girls  is 
peculiar.  Like  all  other  women,  their  natural  con- 
dition is  marriage ;  but  the  claims  of  society  are  so 
exaggerated  and  artificial,  that  now,  instead  of  mar- 
riage being  »  mutual  help  to  the  man  and  woman, 
it  has  become  a  luxury  in  which  only  rich  men  can 
indulge :  consequently,  as  the  number  of  men  who 
can  support  luxuries  is  limited,  there  must  be  many 
girls  who  are  not  married,  and  are  3ret  so  educated 
that  every  avenue  of  action  is  closed  to  them.  They 
perish  of  ennui,  and  plunge  with  ardor  into  any 
thing  that  promises  to  distract  and  amuse  them. 
Thus  their  charity  is  no  evidence  of  real  sympathy 
with  suffering,  nor  of  a  genuine  humanity,  but  only 
of  a  despairing  ennui  which  snatches  at  any  straw 
of  dissipation.  "  They  are  violently  charitable," 
says  Agneau ;  "  they  sew  and  cut  garmenU,  they 
teach  in  schools,  they  carry  soup  and  soap  to'  poor 
houses,  precisely  as  they  dance  violently  and  flirt. 
They  have  missed  their  destiny,  and  any  thing  they 
can  contrive  to  do  is  a  pu-mller,  a  make-shift,  a  re- 
source against  eimuL" 

Amen ;  and  then  what  T  Are  not  the  hungry  fed 
and  the  naked  clothed!  Shall  these  oflices  be  de- 
ferred because  the  hand  that  feeds  and  clothes  is 
somewhat  moved  by  personal  and  individual  con- 
siderations T  Is  there  nothing  in  such  acts  to  ben- 
efit the  doer?  Even  if  undertaken  to  distract  the 
mind  from  too  intent  a  self-consciousness,  may  it 
not  result  in  giring  it  that  peace  which  it  could  not 
supply  to  itself?  Charity  is  twice  blessed,  you 
know ;  it  blesses  the  giver  as  well  as  the  receiver. 
Besides,  Agneau,  before  yon  condemn  a  charitji 
whose  good  results  you  do  not  emulate,  should  you 
not  at  least  be  a  little  charitable  to  motives  ?  h  is 
a  kind  of  charity  that  will  not  increase  your  pecu- 
niary outlay,  but  it  will  greatly  benefit  your  char- 
acter. 

"Ah!  Ayr  the  rarity 
or  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun  !** 


But  remember  it  is  not  for  you  to  echo  that.  It  is 
your  want  of  Christian  charity  for  the  good  actions 
of  others  that  the  poet  bewails* 

The  young  Agneau  always  ibroes  us  into  this 
half-oermonic  style.  It  is  so  easy  for  people  to  in- 
quire, when  they  aie  asked  to  subscribe  their  sym- 
pathy or  their  money  to  some  cause-  -whether  Ma. 
Jellyby  is  interested  in  the  movevent  ?  It  is  a  witty 
way  of  saying  no.  John  Baggs  on  the  other  hand* 
always  says,  *'  Well,  I  don't  know  about  this  pav- 
ticular  thing,  but,  my  dear  Polyhymnia,  I  know  that 
you  will  do  some  good  with  this  money,  and  I  know 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  to  be  done  with 
money  in  the  world.    Take  it !" 

Agneau  sniffs,  and  says  that  it  goes  to  impostors, 
and  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  waste  his  money ; 
and  Agneau  gives  eight  hundred  dollars  ibr  a  two- 
thirty-five  trottM^ 

Now  if  he  reaUy  believes  that  the  money  goes  to 
impostors,  let  him  (ook  into  the  matter,  and  see  that 
it  goes  right  But  if  he  only  puts  his  hands  into  his 
breeches  pockets,  and  says  so  without  stirring  a 
step  to  see,  then  Mr.  Agneau  merely  makea  his  will- 
f\il  ignorance  an  excuse  ibr  his  intentional  avarice. 

In  these  days  of  universal  subscription  for  every 
possible  object,  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk 
around  our  Easy  Chair  about  the  Egyptian  Museum 
of  Dr.  Abbott,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken.  It 
was  eariy  fislt  by  many  gentlemen  and  scholars  most 
conversant  with  the  subject,  that  the  opportunity 
of  securing  to  thia/Dountry  and  to  this  city  so  unique  , 

and  valuable  a  collection  ought  not  to  be  lost.  It 
was  clear  enough  that  the  enterprise  would  be  diffi- 
oult.  But  the  facts  were  these :  During  a  residence 
of  more  than  twenty  years  in  Egypt,  whither  he 
originidly  went  to  serve  as  a  physician  in  the  army 
of  Mehemet  Ali  during  the  Syrian  war,  Dr.  Abbott 
spared  no  time  or  care  in  the  accumulation  of  a  mu^ 
seum  of  Egyptian  antiquitieSf  which  it  is  impossH)le 
to  collect  under  other  cir^umstsnces  than  those  of 
ccmstant  residence  and  elsse  attention.  It  soon 
became  known  to  the  dragomans  and  explorers  of  the 
ruins  that  this  Frank  was  interested  in  every  new 
discovery,  and  that  he  would  give  the  best  prices 
for  the  best  things.  Consequently  every  thing  cams 
to  him.  He  waa  rsceiver-general  of  the  reoovered 
treasures  of  Pharaonio  times,  and  his  collectiont 
annually  increasing,  became  gradually  one  of  the 
si^ts  and  **  lions"  of  Cairo.  It  is  within  a  half- 
dosen  years  that  he  made  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing additions  possible  to  any  collection  of  the  anti- 
quities of  any  country.  This  was  the  ring  of 
Cheops,  who  built  the  great  pyramid  which  bears 
His  name.  It  is  a  signet-ring,  with  the  cartmuk* 
corresponding  to  the.  narrow  coat  of  arms.  Biiss 
Martinean,  in  her  thoughtful  book  of  Eastern  travel, 
says  that  the  loss  of  this  ring  from  some  English 
coUeetion  wvuld  be  *'  a  .national  loss."  All  the 
other  modem  travelers  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  most 
eminent  of  Egyptian  scholars,  unite  in  testifying  to 
the  great  value  of  the  museum.  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson, who  has  achieved  a  just  and  large  reputation 
by  the  work  embodying  the  results  of  his  profound 
Egyptian  study  and  investigation,  is  especially 
warm  in  his  praises,  and  had  already  offered  a 
large  sum  to  Dr.  Abbott,  en  behalf  of  an  English 
nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  for  the  purchase  of 
the  collection.  But  it  was  already  shipped  for 
America,  and  the  Doctor  deUrmmed  to  trust  to  the 
interest  of  the  youngest  nstion  in  these  invaluible 
relics  of  the  eldest. 

He  has  undoubtedly  been  disappointed.   Amerioa 
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oaret  at  little  for  Egypt  as  Egjrpt  thought  of  Amer- 
ica. The  filial  sentiment  is  unknown  to  us.  We 
are  so  busy  in  improving  what  the  Past  has  be- 
queathed to  lis,  that  we  forget  we  owe  it  any  thing. 
In  our  eagerness — and,  it  is  true  enough,  our  neces- 
sary eagerness— to  get  money,  we  lose  every  thing 
else.  We  get  money,  but  we  do  not  get  comfort, 
nor  ease,  nor  civilisation.  Several  friends  of  Dr. 
Abbott,  however,  and  many  gentlemen  of  influence 
and  means,  interested  more  or  less  in  the  collection 
itself,  and  particularly  interested  in  the  fair  fame  of 
the  city,  resolved  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
call  public  attention  to  the  matter,  and  to  secure  the 
sum  necessary  to  purchase  and  retain  the  collection. 
Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  whose  name  we  record  with 
pleasure  as  one  of  the  men  whose  use  of  money 
shows  how  truly  he  estimates  its  relative  importance 
to  other  and  higher  possessions,  ag^  whose  career 
so  well  confirms  the  truth  that  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
was  the  Magnificent,  not  because  he  was  rich,  but 
because  he  knew  the  use  of  riches,  generously  offer- 
ed an  apartment  in  the  new  Institute  now  erecting 
under  his  auspices  in  Astor  Place,  for  the  perma- 
nent accommodation  of  the  collection.  A  general 
subscription  has  been  organized,  a  public  meeting 
has  been  held,  at  which  eminent  men,  both  clergy- 
men and  others,  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
ject, and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
necessary  amount  will  be  secured. 

The  amount  required  is  only  about  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  dollars — the  object  is  the  ']|>urchase  of  an 
unequaled  collection,  illustrating,  in  a  hundred 
ways.  Scriptural  times  and  religious  history — a  col- 
lection which  would  be  the  nucleus  of  a  generous 
and  extensive  historical,  scientific,  and  artistic 
museum,  which  would  give  New  York  an  elevated 
rank  as  a  real  and  not  a  pretended  and  assumed 
metropolis  among  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  It 
is  for  precisely  such  purposes  as  this — for  the  con- 
centration in  one  city  of  all  possible  sources  of  in- 
formation and  reference  in  all  possible  departments 
of  human  study— that  money  is  worth  getting.  With- 
out this  conviction  and  without  this  principle  we 
labor  in  vain  to  build  a  great  city.  It  can  not  be 
done.  A  million  houses  and  five  millions  of  people 
do  not  make  a  metropolis.  Athens  was  a  small  city. 
New  York,  if  it  had  fi%  times  as  many  inhabitants 
as  now,  4nd  stretched  its  stately  ranges  of  tumble- 
down buildings  for  twenty  miles  abng  the  Hudson, 
would  be  as  far  from  a  real  metropolis  as  it  is  at  this 
moment,  when,  if  it  should  by  any  chance  be  ruin- 
ed, the  only  remains  of  the  slightest  interest  to  the 
next  age  would  be  the  Astor  Library,  and  some  of 
the  humane  and  charitable  institutions. 

For  what  is  a  metropolis  ?  It  is  the  head  of  the 
Sute,  the  fountain  of  learning,  art,  and  intellectual 
influence.  It  is  the  brain  of  the  country ;  the  point 
to  which  its  scholars,  artisans,  artists,  of  whatever 
kind,  throng  to  consult  the  wisdom  of  experience 
an^  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  It  is  in  the  State 
what  a  Crystal  Palace  is  among  the  workshops  of 
industry.  Athens,  Rome,  the  truly  great  cities  of 
antiquity,  were  great  by  reason  of  results  to  which 
wealth  was  only  subsidiary.  Had  they  been  marts 
only,  and  not  temples — ^had  their  people  served 
Plutus  only,  and  not  Apollo  and  all  the  Muses,  they 
would  have  shriveled  out  of  history  like  Carthage. 
And  what  to-day  makes  London,  Paris,  Rome,  and 
Vienna,  each  a  metropolis  ?  It  is  precisely  the  same 
thing.  It  is  the  devotion  of  money  to  humane  and 
permanent  purposes — ^to  the  endowing  of  libraries, 
galleries,  and  institutions  of  every  kind,  for  the  in- 
tellectval  benefit  of  the  population.    This  is  true. 


however  much  the  New  Yorker  may  ftniff  at  the  un- 
happy workmen  of  other  countries.  We  are  not 
praising  them  beyond  the  fact.  We  know  how  often 
the  opulent  Library  and  the  beautiful  Gallery  seem 
melancholy  mockeries  of  pinching  poverty  and  gnnd- 
ing  toil.  But  if  under  such  political  organizations 
sueh  actual  intellectual  chances  may  exist,  may 
they  not  also  exist  among  us  ?  Is  there  any  secret 
affinity  between  despotism  and  knowledge  ?  You 
say,  with  intrepid  ardor  and^reat  contempt,  "  Quite 
the  reverse."  Will  you  then  explain  how  it  is  that 
this  country  is  so  slow  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
teaching  people  something  more  than  reading  and 
writing  and  ciphering  7  Those  branches  ought  to 
be  as  natural  and  common  as  breathing,  and  never 
referred  to  except  as  matters  of  course. 

We  New  Yorkers  have  a  complacent  way  of 
smiling  at  Boston  and  other  cities,  and  patronizingly 
hinting  that  they  are  **  provincial."  But  does  a  city 
cease  to  be  provincial  because  it  is  large  7  New 
York  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  great  trading  port. 
It  is  a  commercial  city.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston,  for  instance  7  It  is 
size  only.  It  is  melancholy,  if  you  choose,  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  in  the  great  essentials  of  a  metrop^ 
otis  Boston  is^  if  not  superior,  certainly  not  infe* 
rior  to  this  great  and  glorious  countipg-house  called 
New  York.  When  a  flourishing  and  opulent  city 
so  far  scorns  univemal  interests,  and  is  so  destitute 
of  true  pride  that  it  can  not  sec  how  often  the  best 
investment  is  that  which  produces  no  net  pecuniary 
result,  it  may  well  claim  to  be  a  sharp,  shrewd 
trader,  but  it  shows  nothing  of  the  man. 

This  opportunity,  once  lost,  can  never  return. 
Collections  of  antiquities  are  not  to  be  imported  at 
will,  nor  can  any  commission  be  sent  out  at  any 
moment  to  recover  what  is  now  offered.  Think,  too, 
how  the  Englishman  who  knows  that  Lombard- 
street  is  not  the  true  glory  of  London,  and  the  French- 
man who  knows  that  the  Bourse  is  not  Paris,  will 
smile  with  secret  scorn  at  the  city  which  proposes 
to  represent  America,  and,  therefore,  to  encourage 
and  in  every  way  support  the  human  race  and  hu- 
man hope  and  improvement,  and  yet  which  treats 
with  insolent  and  ignorant  contempt  the  opportu- 
nity of  achieving  a  pennanently  illustrious  result  for 
its  own  character  and  fame. 

We  take  pleasure  in  saying  this  to  the  eager  men 
who  pause  a  moment  upon  their  way  to  Wall-street, 
and  lean  over  our  Easy  Chair,  and  talk  about  the 
great  metropolis  of  America. 


Just  as  our  last  Number  was  published,  and  we 
were  resuming  our  scat  for  a  fresh  monthly  observa- 
tion of  the  world  and  its  ways,  one  of  the  fri^tful 
fires  occurred  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
and  which  are  the  blight  and  bane  of  New  York. 
Why  it  should  be  so  is  only  too  clear.  We  pay 
heavy  penalties  for  our  freedom.  The  liberty  of 
building  colossal  card-houses  is  one  of  them :  and 
the  consequent  fearful  destruction  of  life  and  property 
is  another.  We  have  no  expectation  of  any  improve- 
ment in  the  matter.  In  a  country  utterly  devoted  to 
money-making  at  any  price,  the  controlling  princi- 
ple will  always  be,  Devil-take-thc-hindmost ;  every 
man  will  shrug  his  shoulders,  and  insist  that  it  is 
none  of  his  business — until —  7  Until  his  father, 
brother,  or  son  is  brought  home  crushed,  mangled, 
and  dead,  and  the  happiness  of  his  household  is  shat- 
tered forever.  In  a  republic,  individual  responsi- 
bility for  the  common  weal  is  a  duty,  and  it  can  not 
be  esci4>ed.  In  Paris  a  man  says  justly,  "  Oh !  the 
government  will  see  that  Monsieur  Yoisin  builds 
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hit  house  securely  ;^'  and  sU  Paris  knows  that  it 
stands  as.  firmly  as  a  city  needs  to  stand,  and  con- 
sequently people  live  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  sto- 
ries with  a  consciousness  of  safety  as  great  as  the 
'dwellers  upon  the  first  fkx>r :  cdnsequently  millions 
and  billions  of  francs  are  not  lost  in  conflagration 
or  insuranoe  every  year ;  and  consequently  we  do 
not  shudder  and  sicken  over  the  record  of  twenty 
men  crushed  by  a  falling  house,  of  which  only  an 
upper  story  was^umixig. 

But  if  Monsieur  Voisin  builds  a  house  in  New 
York,  we  all  hurry  by  as  fast  as  possible  while  the 
process  goes  on,  lest  the  walls  should  tumble  while 
we  are  passing ;  and  we  know  that  if  it  stands  up 
long  enough  to  take  fire,  it  will  all  sink  in  tremen- 
dous and  disastrous  ruin  as  soon  as  the  fire  gets 
well  under  way.  So  the  flimsy  structures  flame  and 
fall,  and  we  read  eagerly  the  sickening  history,  and 
shudder,  and  say  not  a  word,  and  lift  not  a  finger  to 
arrest  the  evil.  A  few  newspapers  utter  a  manly 
and  vigorous  protest ;  there  is  a  vague  and  transi- 
tory invigoration ;  then  we  all  admire  the  exquisite 
Corinthian  marble-front  of  the  enterprising  Messrs. 
Badger  and  Bat's  new  emporium  of  trade ;  and  then 
begin  again  to  bewail  the  victims  of  "  that  shocking 
accident"  caused  by  its  destruction. 

Intelligent  foreigners  are  always  struck,  first  of 
aU,  by  the  fact  that  our  work  in  every  kind  is  that 
which  will  just  do.  There  is  no  conscience,  no 
completeness.  If  the  table  will  stand  until  one  of 
the  children  runs  against  it ;  if  the  house  will  hold 
up  until  the  family  moves  in ;  if  the  dust  is  wiped 
from  the  chairs  where  the  visitors  sit,  it  is  quite 
enough.  Then,  when  the  accident  happens,  why, 
the  thing  did  itself.  Was  there  ever  a  mirror  bro- 
ken, or  a  choice  tea-set,  or  a  bottle  of  wine  shaken, 
or  a  book  inked  by  any  body  in  the  house,  child  or 
servant?  Never.  It  always  shook,  broke,  and 
inked  itself. 

The  same  flimsy  appearance  characterizes  every 
thing  else.  You  think  old  Magog,  the  millionaire, 
has  built  a  sumptuous  iiree -stone  house  upon  the 
avenue.  Great  mista^^e!  Magog,  the  millionaire, 
has  put  a  miserable  thin  £Eu;ing  of  free-stone  over 
an  unsightly  mass  of  stone  and  rubble.  Or  the 
splendid  hotel  of  Gog,  his  partner,  is  a  palatial 
structure  of  white  marble  7  Error  the  second !  The 
hotel  is  a  whited  sepulchre.  If  it  holds  up  long 
enough  for  you  to  examine,  you  will  discover  that 
it  is  only  a  smooth  marble  complexion.  It  is  a  spar 
of  white  stone  put  edge-wise  upon  the  street-front. 
If  you  go  inside,  you  find  the  same  foolish  pretense ; 
gilt  and  gauds  are  employed  to  hide  the  want  of 
richness  and  elegance.  A  gentleman  or  a  lady  feels 
uncomfortably  in  the  midst  of  this  cheap  splendor. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken  the  gentleman  actually 
blushes.  We  know  not  where  he  could  have  seen 
such  flaring  mirrors,  such  vulgar  carpets,  such  daa- 
zling  damask;  but  clearly  he  has  seen  it  somewhere 
at  some  time,  and  he  does  not  like  to  remember  it 
as  he  seals  himself  upon  the  gaudy  sofa  with  his 
young  wife. 

The  age  of  gold,  of  iron,  and  of  brass ;  but  is  not 
the  age  of  tinsel  worse  than  any  ? 

It  is  not  ludicrous  only,  but  tragical,  when  it  oc- 
casioiis  such  fearful  results  as  we  continually  ob- 
serve ;  and  yet  there  is  the  very  sublimity  of  ludi- 
CTousness  and  absurdity  in  the  eager  renunciation 
of  one  moment,  and  the  comfortable  resignation  of 
the  next,  "  Tis  n't  my  affair,''  say  Messrs.  Gog 
and  Magog;  "and  it's  so  hard  to  tell  where  the 
blame  ought  to  rest.  You  may  investigate,  if  you 
choose ;  but  you  must  really  excuse  us,  it's  steamer 


day.''  "Yea^;  but  Mr.  Gog,  the  hope  of  your  age, 
the  heir  of  your  name,  the  light  of  your  sqlitaiy 
home,  in  whose  youth  you  lived  again,  the  manly 
boy,  the  noble  son,  lies  dead  beneath  the  ruins. 
Good-morning." 

To-morrow  it  may  be  Magog's  turn.  It  must  bo 
somebody's  turn. 

Thk  spring  air  is  melodious  with  the  rumors  of 
coming  music.  The  great  temple  of  the  Muses  iti 
Fourteenth  Street  is  completed ;  and  upon  the  site 
of  Metropolitsn  Hall— one  of  the  most  festal  and 
brilliant  public-rooms  we  have  ever  seen,  and  over 
whose  destruction  by  fire  this  Easy  Chair  has  al- 
ready mourned — Mr.  Lafarge,  the  proprietor  of  the 
late  hotel  of  that  name,  which  fortunately  did  not 
hold  Up  long  enough  to  be  crowded  with  guests— 
in  which  case  there  would  have  been  a  loss  of  life 
too  inhumanly  shocking  to  consider — is  erecting  a 
hall,  or  theatre,  or  opera-house,  which  will  serve 
as  a  chapel-of-ease  to  the  greater  edifice  near  Union 
Park.  It  is  rumored  that  in  this  latter  place  Grisi 
and  Mario  will  make  their  debAt,  if  they  make  any 
deb<kt  at  all  in  America*  But  after  this  long  inter- 
regnum, how  delightfiil  it  will  be  to  hear  music 
once  more,  and  such  music  as  we  have  not  often 
had !  To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  less  fiunil- 
iar  with  such  matters,  it  may  be  interesting  to  k^ow 
that  Ghsi  has  reigned  queen-paramount  of  the  Ital- 
ian opera — although  not  of  music  since  the  advent 
of  Jenny  Lind — during  the  last  twenty  years.  She 
immediately  succeeded  Pasta  and  Malibran,  al- 
though undoubtedly  inferior  to  the  first  in  broad 
dramatic  power,  and  to  the  last  in  passionate  in- 
tensity and  fervor.  Her  characteristic  style  is  that 
which  is  best  displayed  in  Bellini's  Norma,  which 
is  beyond  question  her  greatest  roU.  She  has  a 
queenly  person,  tending  to  embonpoint,  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  a  neck  of  alabaster  beauty,  and  arms  of 
famous  form.  She  plays  dexte^usly  with  Time, 
and,  like  the  Countess  Rossi  (Sontag),  cheats  him 
deliciously.  In  fact  the  light  reflected  irom  his 
scythe  only  illuminates  her  charms. 

Mario,  her  husband — for  we  believe  they  are  now 
married— is  much  younger,  and  the  universally  ac- 
knowledged successor  of  the  great  tenor  Rubini, 
whose  death  was  lately  recorded.  Like  all  power, 
the  eharm  of  a  tenor-voice  is  hereditary  only  in 
name.  Mario  is  not  so  great  as  Rubini,  but  he  is 
the  greatest  and  most  exquisite  of  living  tenors. 
He  is  personally  handsome,  aAer  the  Itidian  and 
barber  model.  He  has  rosy  cheeks  and  delicate 
features,  and  clustering,  curling  black  hair.  He  i^ 
altogether  **  a  love  of  a  man." 

Now,  excepting  the  stability  of  New  York  build- 
ing, nothing  is  so  uncertain  as  the  permanence  of 
a  singer's  whiuL  We  confess  our  doubts  frankly, 
therefore,  as  to  our  seeing  and  hearing  the  great 
pair  this  side  of  the  sea.  If  they  should  come,  we 
hope  sincerely  that  they  will  inaugurate  the  new 
opera-house.  It  would  continue  to  it  the  tradition 
of  European  success ;  and  undoubtedly  their  career 
in  it  would  help  to  solve  the  problem  which  is  at 
present  the  despair  of  the  musical  circles,  whether 
the  opera  could  be  a  permanent  institution  in  New 
York. 


The  financial  friends  •f  this  Easy  Chair,  Messrs. 
I>i7.  Sly,  and  Lye,  of  whom  we  have  already  spok- 
en, lately  began  to  buy  Crystal  Palace  stock  again 
with  great  eagerness.  We,  who  w  ere  not  homeo- 
pathicidly  inclined,  and  did  not  care  to  be  cured 
by  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  us,  looked  very  wisely 
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when  we  heard  it,  but  slapped  our  pockets,  like 
wise  men,  and  said,  "  Let's  see !" 

And  we  have  seen.  We  hare  seen  Mr.  Barnum 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  the  stock  rose  at 
the  announcement,  even  as  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  when  the  warm  South  breathes  upon 
it.  We  have  seen  Mr.  Barnum,  as  President,  pre- 
ceded by  banners  and  trumpets  and  shawms,  pro- 
ceeding in  state  to  re-inaugurate  ths  Palace,  which 
was  so  imperfectly  inaugurated  last  year  by  ther 
President  of  the  United  States.  •  We  have  seen 
dose  behind  Mr.  Barnum,  walking  in  solemn  pro- 
cession and  in  blue  kid  gloves,  thri  Honorable  Ho- 
race Greeley,  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  We 
have  seen,  in  the  Palace  itself,  a  mass  of  interested 
and  curious  spectators ;  and  through  the  airy  spa- 
ciousness of  that  exquisite  building  we  have  heard 
ringing  the  brilliant  bursts  of  triumphal  music,  the 
sacred  swell  of  anthems,  the  voice  of  prayer,  and 
the  glowing  and  genuine  eloquence  of  impassioned 
and  interested  men. 

And  as  we  saw  and  heard,  we  were  ready  to  be- 
lieve— ^we  almost  did  believe — ^that  the  temple  was 
re^iaaugurated  to  success,  and  not  to  failure ;  to  a 
permanent,  and  popular,  and  noble  influence. 

When  one  of  the  old  Board  of  Directors  said  of 
his  colleagues,  **  They  are  all  the  best  of  men,  but 
too  respectable,**  he  said  a  true  thing,  and  express- 
ed what  many  felt  to  be  the  reason  of  the  limited 
success  of  the  first  season  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
ffhole  thing  was  begun  and  continued  wrongly, 
under  the  old  regime.  Because  the  nobility  and 
wealthy  men  of  England  had  succeeded  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  most  happy  conception,  by  the  united 
prestige  of  royalty,  religion,  and  wealth,  it  was 
simply  foolish  to  hope  to  do  the  same  thing  here 
within  a  year  or  two  afterward.  It  was  especially 
foolish  not  to  see  that,  if  the  enterprise  were  un- 
dertaken at  all — ^which  did  not  seem  at  all  desir- 
able, since  it  was  especially  a  thing  iK>t  to  be  re- 
peated—it  must  be  done  strictly  according  to  our 
genius.  To  put  it  under  the  protection  of  certain 
gentlemen  of  generous  education  and  refined  social 
position,  and  who,  in  some  degree,  correspond  to 
the  class  who  supported  the  World's  Fair  in  Lon- 
don, was  by  no  means  to  insure  success.  The  ir- 
refragable social  fact  against  whidi  we  are  perpet- 
usUy  dashing  our  heads  in  this  country,  is  that 
there  is  no  aristocracy  available  for  any  other  than 
purely  social  purposes.  There  is  no  permanent 
aristocratic  interest  and  influence,  as  in  England, 
upon  which  a  man  may  surely  count.  The  things 
that  succeed  with  us  are  those  which  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  popular  ioterest,  by  showing  that  they 
are  in  charge  of  those  whose  names  insure  at  least 
seven  per  cent,  per  annum. 

So  we  thought,  as  we  leaned  from  the  gallery  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  half-rainy  May  day  of  the 
re-inauguration.  It  was  easy  enough  to  see  that  we 
do  not  believe  in  pomps  and  shows.  What  a  poor 
spectacle  we  produce  when  we  try  to  have  a  spec- 
tacle '  Is  there  any  thing  so  dreary  as  a  Fourth  of 
July  procession,  except  it  be  one  going  to  re-in- 
augurate a  Crystal  Palace  ?  We  ought  to  give  up 
the  procession.  It  is  not  cognate  to  our  institu- 
tions. A  mass  of  figures,  all  of  whose  individuality 
is  lost,  and  who  are  all  draoed  in  awkward  black, 
is  not  festive,  especially  when  they  all  have  the 
sad,  sallow  face  of  the  American.  In  Rome,  with 
the  scariet  splendors  of  a  pompous  priesthood,  with 
violet,  and  gold,  and  crimson,  and  white — ^with 
golden  vessels  and  silver  vessels,  with  crosses, 
jewels,  crosiers,  and  mitres — with  swinging  censers 


of  burning  incense,  and  the  multitudinous  chant  of 
acolytes — with  streets  gorgeously  draped,  iLnd  car- 
peted with  flashing  colors,  and  strewn  with  bay 
leaves  and  crushed  flowers,  and  lined  with  a  pic- 
turesque and  adoring  orovrd  of  romantic  beauty— in  ^ 
Rome  a  procession,  which  the  Tnumph  of  Aurelian 
leading  Zenobia  captive  did  not  surpass,  is  possi- 
ble. And  so  in  England,  with  the  gauds  of  royalty, 
the  ermine  and  trains  and  coronets  of  a  nobility, 
the  lawn  robes  of  bishops,  and  the  brilliant  acces- 
sories of  gilded  carriages  and  liveried  servants,  a 
procession  is  possible.  But  in  omnibus-jammed 
Broadway,  draped  with  threatening  clouds,  what 
can  a  multitude  of  gentlemen  in  black  coats  do 
which  will  be  at  once  aq  unseemly  and  unreason- 
able as  to  parade  solemnly,  with  banners  and  bass- 
drums,  to  any  possible  point  for  any  possible  pur- 
pose ?  If  they  are  truly  sensible,  they  will  tske  the 
cars  at  Canal-street,  or  the  omnibuses  at  the  Park, 
and  say  nothing  about  it. 

Of  all  melancholy  and  attenuated  processions, 
that  of  the  re-inauguration  w^s  the  superiative  de- 
gree. 

But  that  was  all  that  was  amusing,  or  in  any 
sense  a  failure.  Mr.  Fry's  music  was  admirably 
performed,  and  the  speeches  were  stirring.  Espe- 
cially that  of  Mr.  O'Gorman  sent  constant  volleys 
of  applause  echoing  along  the  aisles.  It  was  pleas- 
ant to  hear  such  men,  and  to  hear  such  sentiments. 
It  was  pleasant  to  believe  that  every  thing  which 
can  be  done  to  rescue  the  Palace  from  its  decline 
will  be  done — that  able,  thoughtful,  and  practical 
men  have  it  in  charge — that  the  appeal  is  made  to 
the  practical  genius  of  the  country  by  men  in  whopi 
that  practical  genius  confides — and  that  a  gentleman 
who  has  achieved  such  successes  elsewhere  has 
consented  to  try  his  power  here.  There  has  been 
some  great  mistake  about  the  whole  affair  until  now. 
Whether  it  lay  as  deep  as  the  very  conception  of 
the  enterprise,  remains  to  be  seen.  If  it  is  any 
where  above  that,  it  will  now  be  removed. 

And,  speaking  with  a  full  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  Easy  Chair,  we  say  to  our  friends  in 
the  country,  that,  in  every  way,  the  Crystal  Palace 
deserves  a  visit  and  a  careful  study.  The  sight  of 
the  building  itself  well  rewards  a  long  journey.  Its 
graceful  intricacy  of  delicate  lines,  its  airy  dome, 
which  it  seems  as  if  a  breeze  might  waft  away,  and 
which,  seen  across  the  buildings  of  the  city,  lies  in 
the  summer  air  like  a  dream  of  the  Orient;  its 
space,  its  solitude,  its  society — all  these  combine 
to  complete  an  architectural  triumph. 

Yet  that  black  coat  which  does  not  become  a 
procession  is  a  sharp  and  terrible  critic.  **  What's 
the  use  T"  it  says,  as  it  glooms  about  the  Palace. 

Black  coat !  let  us  answer,  the  use  to  you,  the 
measurable,  practical  use,  is,  when  some  shy  and 
suscej^ble  boy  from  your  factory  comes  here,  and, 
impressed  by  beauty  and  grace,  and  enamored  of 
airy  synflnetry ,  returns  and  makes  designs  for  your 
cloths  which  command  the  market  and  pour  gold 
into  your  purse.  That  is  the  palpable  and  direct 
**  use"  of  all  beautiftil  and  sublime  things  to  a  black 
coat,  which  is  called  Gradgrind,  and  demands  the 
facts. 

But  to  that  boy,  that  J.  J.  (as  he  appears  in  Th* 
Newcome»\  a  voice  sweeter  than  ours  shall  sing : 

*'  So,  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay, 

And  if  you  find  no  moral  there, 
Go  look  in  any  glass,  and  say. 

What  moral  is  in  being  (kir  T 
Oh !  to  what  uses  shall  we  pu^ 

The  wild  wted-ltower  that  simply  blows  ? 
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And  is  there  any  mond  shut 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ? 
'*  But  any  roan  that  walks  the  mead, 

In  bud,  or,blade,  or  bloom  may  find, 
According  as  his  homors  lead, 

A  meaning  suited  to  his  mind. 
And  liberal  applications  11^ 

In  Art  like  Natore,  dearest  Mend: 
So  Hwere  to  cramp  iu  use,  if  i 

Should  hook  it  to  some  oseAil  end." 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

It  is  very  odd  to  find  what  an  accurate  idea  one 
can  get  of  "  How  things  look  the  other  side  of  the 
water,**  by  a  mere  collation  of  the  Utile  by-para- 
graphs which  are  scattered  over  the  columns  of  the 
foreign  Journals. 

Thus,  we  have  Paris  in  our  eye  this  morning,  (a 
blessed  Spring  rooming,  which  almost  tempts  the 
geranium  in  our  office  to  bloom  before  its  time)  as 
plainly  as  if  we  were  there.  We  seem  to  see  the 
brilliant  Rue  Rivoli  opened  up  (as  they  tell  us  it  is) 
as  far  as  the  quaint  old  Hotel  de  Ville.  We  see 
the  new  houses  rising,  with  their  sunny  balconies, 
and  their  cozy  entresols,  on  the  site  of  the  lumber- 
ing old  shops  which  used  to  threaten  every  passer- 
by ^ith  their  leaning  walls.  We  see  the  light- 
hearted  masons,  in  blouses,  clambering  over  >he 
timber  scaffoldings,  and  dressing  up  with  statues, 
and  clean  cut  cornices,  and  finials,  the  huge  tower 
of  the  Jacquerie.  And  we  remark  (though  the  con- 
trast shames  us  at  home)  that  all  the  building  mate- 
rial is  confined  within  narrow  compass,  surrounded 
by  substantial  palings ',  so  that  no  passer-by  is  in 
danger  for  his  life,  and  no  horde  of  carriages  is 
brought  to  a  stand-still  by  accumulated  piles  of  brick 
and  mortar. 

We  have  heard  many  times  of  projected  reforms 
in  these  things ;  and  once  deceived  ourselves  into 
the  belief,  that  by  putting  our  name  to  a  paper  which 
declared  its  signers  members  of  a  reform  party,  who 
would,  independent  of  politics,  make  the  city  gov- 
ernment what  it  ought  to  be ;  we  say,  we  innocently 
thought  that  the  change  would  be  wrought,  and  that 
thenceforward  a  man  could  pass  from  Bowling 
Green  to  Union  Square  under  the  safe  care  of  some 
such  patron  saint  as  Mr.  Westervelt.  Still,  how- 
ever, we  tremble,  and  venture  on  the  journey  with 
very  much  the  same  apprehension  of  danger  with 
which  Crusoe  and  his  man  Friday  put  to  sea  in  an 
open  boat. 

To  pass  again  to  the  city  of  Napoleon,  we  find 
the  walls  of  the  New  Palace  Extensiou  rising  fast, 
and  fast  inclosinji  a  court,  which  is  to  be  the  grand- 
est and  roost  splendid  of  the  world.  We  wonder  at  it 
all  the  more,  when  we  read,  as  we  do,  of  the  new  one- 
hundred-gun  ships  which  are  slipping  every  week 
from  the  water-ways  of  Brest  and  of  Toulon ;  and 
when  we  hear  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who  are  tak- 
ing passage,  at  government  cost,  for  the  pleasant 
shooting  excursion  to  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Is  the  money  of  the  new  Emperor  so  plenty  that 
the  city  can  grow  by  a  Jtind  of  Aladdin  msgic,  and 
all  the  while  his  armies  and  his  fleets  keep  pace 
with  the  over-rich  neighbor  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel?  Are  we  not  to  hold  our  breaths 
presently,  with  the  tale  of  some  sad  crisis,  which 
shall  shake  the  Paris  Bourse  so  hard,  that  the  tremor 
shall  reach  even  to  Wall  Street?  Let  the  men  of 
the  money  articles  tell  us. 

Least  of  all  would  one  expect  to  find  the  gigantic 

Palace  of  Industry  climbing,  day  by  day,  above  the 

'  trees  of  the  Champs  Elyssees ;  and  not  only  this, 

but  we  hear  even  that  the  idea  is  mooted  of  extend- 
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ing  its  area  into  still  grander  proportions,  an4 
stretching  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  as  far  as 
the  Roud  Point.  If  this  be  done,  people  might  wall 
leave  their  war  in  the  East,  to  look  on  the  hugost 
building  which  cumbers  Europe. 

But  from  what  quarter  are  the  tokens  of  industry 
to  come,  with  which  to  stock  such  a  palace  ?  Rus- 
sia will  probably  have  no  humor  to  be  making 
show  of  her  vases  of  malachite ;  and  Austria  and 
Prussia  will  have  other  occupation  than  the  dress- 
ing of  ormolu  tables  for  a  Paris  fair.  And  if  the 
Spanish  breeze — which  at  our  present  writing  is 
blowing  strong — should  grow  into  a  gale,  our  M*- 
Cormicks,  and  Daguerreotype  men,  will  be  looking 
for  prize-money  on  the  shores  of  Cuba. 

And  while  this  war-thought  is  upon  our  mind,  we 
can  not  avoid  a  glance,  in  the  way  of  the  moralists, 
upon  the  strange  a^d  eventful  desi^^ns  which  Prov- 
idence seems  to  be  putting  in  store  for  the  two  yean 
which  now  face  us. 

Hereabouts  (meaning.upon  our  shores),  we  have 
the  Cuban  soreness,  never  curing  itself,  and  never 
getting  cured ;  we  have  the  Acapulco  revolt,  and 
men  fighting,  brigand-like,  among  the  mountains; 
we  have  a  Sonora  Republic,  set  up  by  a  gang  of 
pirates,  and  not  a  State  with  energy  or  vigor  enougji 
to  drive  them  out ;  we  have  the  old  vexed  questioivi 
of  Central  America;  and  three-hours-long  orations 
from  his  Excellency,  Mr.  Borland,  vvhich  cover  the 
Belize  in  deeper  and  darker  fog  than  ever ;  we  have, 
from  our  Home  authorities,  tremendous  orders  about 
diplomatic  dress,  and  the  roen  in  plain  clothes  fight- 
ing duels,  or  dancing  (by  ingenuous  confession)  a 
diince  of  fools  in  Piedmont. 

Beyond  the  water,  England  and  France  are  clos- 
ing factories  to  drive  the  Northern  monarch  back, 
with  his  million  soldiers,  to  his  lair  in  the  ice.  Poor 
bed-ridden  Turkey,  galvanized  into  a  livelineii 
which  almost  redeems  her  heathenism,  is  battling 
with  Greek  Christians,  and  sticking  her  crescent  in 
the  caps  of  French  generals.  Austria,  before  this 
shall  have  met  the  eye  of  the  reader,  moving  her 
troops  against  her  old  Northern  ally;  and  Russia 
matching  the  lost  friendship,  by  promising  an  inda- 
pendent  kingdom  to  Hungary,  and  a  state  and  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  to  the  Lombardo-Venetiana. 
Thus,  who  knows  but  the  extremes  of  Republican- 
ism and  of  Despotism  may  coalesce,  and  Maszini 
accept  Russian  gold,  and  Kossuth  put  on  the  coal 
of  a  Cossack? 

We  throw  out  these  fancies  because  they  drift  to  xm 
upon  the  tide  of  forecoming  events ;  for  who  can 
tell,  ar  who  can  guess,  what  shall  be  the  fate,  four 
years  hence,  of  Sonora,  or  Honduras,  or  Cuba,  or 
Hungary,  or  Turkey,  or  even  of  Russia  ? 

In  addition  to  all  this,  why  not  name  the  terrible 
bugbear  of  the  coalition  of  France  and  England  to 
resist  the  aggression  of  the  United  States — a  pleas- 
ant bugbear,  doubtless,  to  many ;  and  doubly  so  to 
its  first  entertainer  (perhaps  inventor),  the  late  min- 
ister to  the  court  of  France,  from  VirginijO.  We  do 
not  profess  great  foreknowledge  in  matters  of  so  un- 
certain complexion  as  those  of  Europe  an  diplomacy ; 
yet  we  do  venture  an  expression  of  the  belief  that 
France  and  England,  in  common  with  the  other 
powers  of  Western  Europe,  have  entertained,  and 
do  still  enterUin,  the  thought  of  a  mutual  convea* 
tion,  in  virtue  of  which  the  several  states  who  are 
parties  to  the  convention,  shall  be  guaranteed  in 
perpetuity  their  present  boundaries ;  and,  if  bound- 
aries, perhaps  colonies.  This  will  explain  Napo- 
lcon*s  phrase,  that  '*  the  age  of  conquest  was  passad ' 
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How  far  this  may  be  supposed  to  interfere  with 
tb«  so-called  **  Monroe  doctrine/*  and  how  far  that 
doctrine  would  be  worth  the  price  of  war,  we  throw 
out'  as  a  juicy  nut  for  the  political  wiseacres  to 
erack  their  teeth  withal ! 


Bv  a  pleaf«ant  circumbendilmSf  we  potihce  again 
opon  the  Paris  papers.  We  find  there,  that  the 
agreeable  fish-story  of  Agassiz  and  the  Califomian 
has  found  its  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and, 
naturally  enough,  has  excited  the  wonderment  of  the 
^mdmtncM  in  the  world  of  science.  The  reader 
knows  of  the  story,  doubtless  ;  how  a  certain  Cali- 
fomian (an  odd  nativity  for  scientific  discovery  !), 
wishing  to  tempt  his  appetite  with  a  broiled  fish  to 
hit  breakfast,  threw  his  line,  baited  with  shrimp, 
into  a  bay  of  that  country  of  golden  sands.  He 
presently  took,  one  after  the  other,  a  male  and  fe- 
male fish  :  their  appearance  docs  not  seem  particu- 
larly to  have  attracted  his  attention.  He  threw  his 
line  again,  and  again,  and  again.  But  luck  was 
ijone.  He  bethought  himself  of  changing  his  bait ; 
and,  naturally  enough  for  a  fisherman  (though  most 
unnatural  in  any  one  else  than  a  fisherman  or  a  Cal- 
ifomian), he  sliced  a  fragment  from  the  stomach  of 
ene  of  his  victims.  The  wound  revealed  a  nest  of 
•ome  twenty  lively  little  fishes,  within  the  parent 
fiah ;  and  on  being  thrown  into  the  water,  they  swam 
(says  the  graphic  and  truthful  Califomian)  "  as  if 
they  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  sea." 

The  odd  thing  about  it  was  the  fact,  that  no  fish 
ever  heard  of  in  nature,  except  this  California  fish, 
caught  by  a  Mr.  Jackson  (a  name  for  generals),  ever 
produced  young  before,  in  any  other  way  than  by 
dropping  spawn  in  the  water. 

But,  as  we  said,  the  story  is  setting  the  Paris 
naturalists  agog ;  and  Mr.  Jackson  may  congratulate 
himself  in  having  given  currency  to  a  triumphant 
boax,  or  to  a  most  discouraging  discovery.  For 
already,  in  France  and  in  Belgium,  articles  had  been 
^gned  for  the  formation  of  a  great  compaity  to  rear 
fish)  and  stock  preserves,  by  protecting  vivifying 
^>awn  ;  but  if  the  fish  are  to  change  their  tactics,  the 
shares  in  the  new  corporation  must  fall.  If  the  stock 
had  been  offered  at  the  New  York  **  board,"  we 
thould  lie  compelled  to  regard  the  whole  affair  as  a 
fabrication,  and  M.  Agassiz  himself  as  writing — in 
the  interest  of  the  "  bears." 


▲  NOTABLE  death  belongs  to  the  French  news, 
since  last  we  bethumbed  the  Paris  files  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  readers.  It  is  that  of  the  strange  old 
taian,  the  Abb^  Lammenais.  The  record  of  h  Will 
hitve  already  fallen  under  the  eye  even  of  American 
readers.  Ho  was  a  strange  French  compound  of 
taint  and  sinner ;  being  full  of  humanity,  and  yet 
ignoring  the  laws  upon  which  society  rests ;  indulg- 
ing in  grand  conceptions  about  faith  and  immortality, 
and  yet  (as  we  ordinarily  use  language)  thoroughly 
irreligious  and  infidel ;  he  was  intensely  intelloct- 
tt«),  and  yet,  at  times,  in  his  long  Hfe,  sensual— to 
a  crime. 

The  mild  and  genial  Serf^eant  Talfourd,  too,  whose 
natne,  many  years  ago,  gained  an  almost  Oreek  lus- 
tre by  the  authorship  of  Ion,  has  fallen  among  the 
dead  ones,  from  his  bench  in  the  Justice  Court.  The 
sammer  past  he  was  traveling,  with  the  rational  joy- 
ouaness  of  a  healthful  old  man,  among  the  watering- 
places  of  Germany,  attended  by  a  pleasant-faced  son. 
And  people  who  read  books  of  worth,  pointed  him 
oni  as  the  author  of  a  glowing  and  severe  English 
tragedy.  In  England,  too,  up  to  a  very  mdch  later 
date,  he  seemed  well;  and  only  showed  such  token 


of  apoplectic  tendency  as  belongs  to  almost  every  En- 
glish squire  who  has  no  dislike  of  mottled  beef  and 
Cambridge  ale— to  wit,  a  pleasant  rosiness  of  face. 
But,  as  he  sat  on  the  Bench  of  the  Court-room,  after 
delivering  an  impressive  charge,  he  was  observed  to 
nod,  and  gradually  to  sink :  the  servitors  of  the 
court  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  removed  his  heavy 
wig ;  but  he  was  too  far  gone  to  speak,  and  by  the 
lime  they  had  fairly  carried  him  out  of  the  court,  he 
was  dead. 
It  was  an  English  death. 
And  now,  for  contrast,  as  our  theme  is  gloomy, 
we  will  look  at  a  French  death. 

MaStre  (w'e  will  call  him  by  that  name)  was  a 
gardener  to  a  gentlcman^s  establishment,  not  far 
away  from  Paris.  He  had  a  strange  love  for  flowers 
and  trees,  and  tended  them  as  gently  as  a  mother 
would  tend  a  child.  But  he  conceived  a  strange, 
and  a  truly  French  desire,  to  discover  the  secret 
principle  by  which  plants  grew.  It  was  not  enough 
for  him  that  the  showers  arid  sunshine,  and  the  eaildi 
he  put  about  his  plants,  made  them  luxurious  and 
fruitful ;  but  he  watched  for  hours  together  the  un- 
folding of  a  bud,  and  traced,  so  far  as  he  was  able, 
the  liule  fibres  leading  from  root  to  blossom. 

The  old  man  in  the  story  of  Picciola  made  the 
flower  a  companion ;  but  our  gardener  made  his  all 
subjects  for  dissection. 

At  length  he  wearied  of  the  unavailing  pursuit, 
wrote  a  line  of  explanation  upon  the  gravel  walk, 
and  hung  himself  upon  a  tree  of  his  garden.  The 
line  he  wrote  might  be  written  by  many  at  dying; 
it  was,  "  I  can  not  find  it  out!" 

But  what  is  a  man,  hanging  on  a  tree,  stone  dead, 
to  the  thought  that  crowds  on  one  as  the  tidings 
come  in  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  7  They  s^y 
that  poor  Turgot,  the  party  to  the  Soule  duel,  is 
still  suffering  excmciatingly,  and  that  the  surgeon 
dispatched  from  Paris  has  not  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting the  ball.  But  what  is  a  solitary  Turgot  to 
the  thousands  who  will  be  howling  soon  with  the 
strange  pairis  of  splintered  bones,  or  lost  limbs,  or 
deep  sword-cuts  ? 

How  the  sight  of  even  what  provident  humanity 
is  doing  brings  home  to  one  the  ills,  more  frightfid 
than  pestilence,  which  one  ambitious  man  is  pour- 
ing out  on  Europe ! 

Look  at  these  hospital  wagons ;  how  coolly  the 
paragraphist  talks  of  them,  as  if  no  son  or  brother 
might  be  jolted  in  them  over  the  bogs  of  Servia ! 
These  wagons  are  designed  to  carry  the  wounded 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  sick  and  disabled 
upon  the  march,  tintil  they  can  be  deposited  in  hos- 
pital. They  are  upon  four  wheels,  arranged  to  turn 
in  the  shortest  possible  space,  and  are  furnished 
with  springs  of  unusual  length,  strength,  and  elas- 
ticity. The  bodies  are  divided  into  four  horizontal 
compartments,  6^  feet  long  by  2  feet  in  breadth  and 
depth ;  each  compartment  is  fitted  with  a  movable 
stretcher,  carefully  webbed  and  pillowed,  on  which 
the  severely  wounded  will  be  raised  from  the  field 
of  battle  and  placed,  thus  reclining  in  a  compart- 
ment for  removal.  The  compartments  are  amply 
ventilated  and  protected  by  Venetian  shutters  from 
the  sun  and  night  air,  and  over  all  is  a  waterproof 
cover,  supported  on  light  hoops  of  wood.  A  door 
closes  these  compartments  behind,  which,  as  it  is 
necessarily  deep  and  large,  can  be  converted  into  a 
table  whereon  wounds  may  be  conveniently  dressed. 
In  front  of  one  wagon  body  is  a  capacious  locker 
designed  to  carry  water  casks,  surgical  instruments, 
and  drugs,  and  on  it  are  seats  capable  of  holding 
SIX  men,  whose  wounds  do  not  nre^ent  them  trar- 
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vUitf  in  a  sitting  posturt ;  these  seats  are  provided 
witn  gnards  to  support  the  wounded  if  faint 


A  French  provincial  paper  brings  in  the  story  of 
iwo  young  fellows  of  Bretagne,  who,  to  escape  the 
hazaid  of  conscription  and  foreign  service,  married 
Utterly  a  couple  of  old  girls,  aged  respectively  sev- 
oikty-seven  and  eighty.  The  happy  pairs  are  said 
to  have  made  a  bridal  promenade  to  the  neighbor- 
ing village,  returning  the  same  day  to  pass  the  hon- 
eymoon in  their  native  town !   , 

But  all  are  not  so  fortunate  (we  do  not  speak  of 
luubands,  but  of  conscripts).  Many  a  way-side 
home,  in  the  far  provinces  of  France,  is  this  year 
icMing  a  blight  which  comes  closer  to  the  heart  and 
the  fears  of  the  cottagers  than  the  famine  or  a  fever. 
The  lot  which  governs  French  army  enrollment  takes 
BO  cognizance  of  only  sons,  or  of  dependent  widow- 
ed mothers ;  and  the  recruiting  sergeants  are  not 
given  to  sentimental  tendencies,  or  to  any  weak- 
ness for  distressed  parents. 

Here  and  there  some  strong  case,  in  which  the 
agony  is  very  bittert  makes  itself  heard  as  far  as  the 
willing  ears  of  the  tender-hearted  £mpress,  and  by 
ber  voice  the  sorrow  is  turned  into  gladness.  But 
these  are  exceptional ;  and  the  fumes  of  wine  and 
pipes,  with  a  roistering  Vive  la  France  f  gives  a 
abort-lived  courage  to  many  a  parting  whose 
memory  will  bring  up  the  first  tears  on  days  of 
battle. 


EvBBY  body,  long  ago,  will  have  read  and  di- 
gested the  speeches  in  the  British  Parliament,  in 
connection  with  the  Royal  declaration  of  war ;  bat 
we  want  to  put  on  the  record  of  our  Gossiping  col- 
umns a  fragment  of  the  Earl  of  Derby's  speech, 
where  he  says,  **No  human  being  imagines  that 
this  war  can  be  brought  to  a  close  at  the  end  of 
six  months.  Ko  human  being  supposes  that  the 
call  now  made  upon  the  Parliament  (of  a  doubled 
income-tax)  will  be  sufficient  even  ibr  a  tenth  part 
of  the  expenditure  that  will  be  incurred  by  the 
country." 

And  from  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Conunons, 
let  us  drop  on  record  also,  this  little  tohinuey  from 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Bright;  **Give  us  seven 
years,'*  says  he,  **  of  this  infatuated  struggle,  and 
let  America  have  the  same  period  of  peace,  and 
xJu  would  show  us  where  the  balance  of  power  lay, 
and  wliethcr  England  would  retain  her  vaunted 
supremacy  of  industry,  and  on  the  seas." 

Let  the  reader  put  these  things  in  his  pigeon- 
hole, and  when  a  twelvemonth  has  gone  by,  we 
will  call  them  to  his  mind  again ;  and  so  measure 
the  foresight  of  the  statesmen  of  England. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  remember,  long  ago, 
when  England  was. at  war;  and  when  Uie  slow- 
tailing  ships,  with  weeks  between  their  arrivals 
(as  there  are  now  only  hours),  brought  the  engerly- 
•Ottght-fbr  news  of  Welleslcy's  marches  on  the 
Peninsula,  and  of  the  swoop  of  Nelson's  great  fleet. 
There  are  those  who  Can  recall  (when  school-jack- 
«U  were  not  yet  cfwt  off,  nor  the  Columbian  class- 
book  abandoned)  how  caps  were  tossed  high  in  the 
air,  and  a  boyish  *' hurra!"  rung  out,  when  news 
came  that  the  Trafalgar  fight  was  a  glorious  vic- 
tory !  We  are  curious  to  see,  and  to  compare,  the 
war-tidings  of  our  age  with  those  which  came  over 
when  the  wee  days  of  tops  and  marbles  made  us 
feyfuL  There  are  other  elements  now  blended  in 
the  great  bulk  of  what  mtkes  pur  nationality ;  and 
Celtic,  and  maybe  Slavic  bloody  haa  crept  into  the 
veins  of  American  school-boys :  will  they  about 


over  a  victory  in  the  Baltic,  as  we  once  shoutad 
over  one  of  Aboukirf  And  will  news-reading 
mothers  name  their  new-bom  sons  **  Charley  Na^ 
pier,'*  as  the  matrons  of  our  frisk  days  called  tbeu 
children  "  Horatio'*  or  •*  Bronte  ?'* 

But,  like  the  whole  world  of  news-writers  now- 
a-days,  our  pen  runs  insensibly  to  war ;  whereas 
our  good  readers  will  be  looking  here  for  a  relief  to 
the  paper-talk  of  battles.  And  they  shall  have  it; 
first,  in  a  little  resum^  of  a  French  stage* piece, 
which  is  just  now  attracting  attention  in  the 
chief  theatre  of  Paris,  and  which  is  the  work  of 
Madame  de  Girardin,  wife  of  the  famous  joot- 
nalist. 

No  story  at  all  belongs  to  it ;  but  its  interest  de- 
pends wholly  on  its  graceful  language  and  render- 
ing of  Gesling,  and  upon  that  nice  psychologic 
power  so  peculiar  to  the  lady-writer.  Its  title  may 
be  rendered,  "Joy  is  fearful." 

The  scene  opens  with  a  family  in  deep  affliction; 
a  son*  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea ;  the 
mo^er  is  utterly  si|/[)dued ;  a  sister,  of  natural  Irva- 
liness,  is  clouded  by  grief;  a  young  girl,  the  aA' 
anced  of  the  drowned  one,  is  endeavoring  to  recaU, 
by  a  drawing,  some  trace  of  the  features  of  the  lost 
lover.  Even  the  old  domestic  of  the  family  is  un- 
manned by  his  kind-hearted  sympathy,  and  the 
whole  scene  is  trUu  to  the  last  degree. 

The  feeling  of  the  reader  (and,  h  fortiori^  of  x\tt 
spectator,  on  the  boards  of  the  Theatre  Fran^aSfl) 
is  painfully  subdued  to  the  mournful  spirit  of  the 
piece.  With  French  extravagance  (and,  we  may 
add,  with  French  infidelity),  the  mother  is  buoyed 
up  by  no  hope,  either  social  or  Christian ;  the  young 
life  of  the  daughter  seems  clouded  by  a  grief  as 
dark  as  crime ;  the  affianced  girl  is  wilder,  and  lass 
reasonable  in  her  lament,  than  either  parent  or  sis- 
ter. A  brother,  who  is  more  moderate  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow,  gives  token  (in  true  French 
spirit)  of  a  wish  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ship- 
wrecked one,  in  the  affections  of  the  affianced ;  b«rt 
is  repelled  with  scorn. 

Thus  matters  stand,  when  the  old  gray-haired 
domestic  (whose  part  is  the  best  one  of  the  play]^ 
talking  with  himself,  as  he  busies  himself  about  the 
salon,  indulges  in  the  chimera  that  perhaps  the  boy 
is  not  lost ;  and  he  paints  to  himself  how  joyous  a 
thing  it  would  be,  if  only  the  story  of  the  shi/wreek 
were  to  prove  untrue;  and  if  it  should  appeal 
that  his  young  master  were  really  safe ;  and  if  he 
were  to  come  back  again,  in  the  old  way,  wi^ 
what  a  quiet  pleasure  he  would  shake  him  by  the 
hand! 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  boy  d6es  ap- 
pear !  But  so  far  from  quiet,  the  old  man  trembles, 
cries,  and  would  have  fallen  to  the  floor  but  for  the 
help  of  the  lost  one,  who  has  come  suddenly  to  life 
again. 

When  the  old  man  recovers,  the  young  sailor 
explains  to  him  how  a  complication  of  strange  re- 
verses have  given  rise  to  the  story,  and  delayed  his 
return.  He  inquires  eagerly  about  the  family;  but 
the  eld  man,  now  fairly  himself  again,  and  remem- 
bering how  joy  had  nearly  been  the  death  of  hiro, 
contrived  a  system  of  cautious  manoeuvres  by  which 
the  recovery  of  the  lost  son,  and  brother,  and  lover 
shall  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sorrowiaf 
friends. 

The  whole  ait  and  design  of  the  piece  lies  in  the 
strange  nicety  with  which  Madame  de  Girardin  has 
painted  the  action  of  an  unexpected  joy  upon  the 
varying  tetaperamente,  firs*  of  the  simple  old  ds- 
mestic,  and  then  of  the  sister,  the  bfi|rothed  gU; 
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and,  lastly,  the  incxedulout  and  broken-hearted 
mother. 

The  sister  finds  the  old  white-haired  domestic, 
who  had  been  so  crest-fallen^  chirruping  and  sing- 
ing at  his  work.  Amased  at  the  change,  she  de- 
mands indignantly  an  explanation,  and  guesses  it 
before  it  is  complete.  The  brother  has  been  cau- 
tioned ;  and  even  when  he  overhears  his  sister's 
glad  expressions  of  delight,  of  her  desire  to  meet 
him  again,  he  hesitates  to  approach.  Eren  when  he 
has  come  from  his  hiding-place,  and  is  fairly  in  her 
view,  he  seems  to  dread  some  terrible  explosion  of 
feeling. 

But  the  girl,  with  a  natural  and  healthfiil  out- 
burst of  joy  (which  we  are  sure  must  "  bring  down" 
the  house),  says,  *'  Vmez  donc^je  n*ai  paa  pevr  f^ 

The  communication  of  the  Joyful  change  is,  how- 
ever, conveyed  to  the  other  parties  with  minute 
and  fearful  caution.  The  reader,  or  spectator,  is 
kept  in  constant  anxiety  lest  it  may  break  too  sud- 
denly ;  scenes  pass,  all  tending,  by  insensible  gra- 
dations, toward  the  denouement  which,with  strange 
artistic  skill,  is  put  far  away.. 

And  when,  finally^  the  whole  truth  is  borne  down 
to  the  heart  of  the  desolate  mother,  and  the  son  him- 
self appears,  and  rushes  forward,  and  is  clasped  in 
her  arms,  and  kissed  over  and  over  with  frantic  joy, 
the  whole  house  (say  the  journals)  is  in  uproar, 
with  clapping  hands,  and  with  the  sobs  of  the 
wotncn. 

We  have  noted  and  sketched  the  piece  to  show 
on  how  frail  and  attenuated  a  thread  is  hung  ^ven 
a  successful  drama,  and  how  French  histrionic  art 
will  equip  even  the  commonest  emotions  with  an 
interest  that  absorbs  attention. 


And  now  wo  add  to  this  a  little  drama  of  our 
own,  and  with  it  we  close  our  budget  for  the  month. 
We  say,  a  drama  of  our  own,  since  it  has  never 
before,  to  our  knowledge,  been  rendered  in  type ; 
And  yet  its  facts  are  all  substantially  true. 

A  wealthy  nobleman  of  England,  who  had  an 
only  son,  grown  to  manhood,  waa  living,  not  five 
years  ago,  upon  a  magnificent  country  estate,  on 
the  borders  of  the  manufacturing  town  of . 

There  was  scandal  attaching  to  the  life  of  the 
old  man ;  and  it  was  said  that  one,  who  was  not 
his  wife,  and  who  lived  at  his  villa,  exercised  too 
great  an  Influence  over  his  actions,  and  prevented 
lull  confidence  between  the  father  and  the  son. 

However  this  may  be,  the  son,  who  was  possessed 
of  most  rare  manly  beauty,  left  his  father's  estate, 
went  up  to  London,  and  bving  utterly  without  re- 
sources, enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Household 
Guards  of  the  Queen.  His  appearance  and  his  ac- 
quirements (for  he  was  possessed  of  a  University 
education)  soon  attracted  attention.  The  matter 
was  talked  of,  even  by  those  in  high  position  about 
the  Court ;  and  soon  the  handsome  young  guards- 
man became  an  object  of  general  curiosity. 

Among  those  who  heard  this  mention  of  the  dis- 
carded son,  was  an  amiable  girl,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  a  noble  house.  She  was  attracted  by 
his  story ;  and  the  sight  of  his  manly  graces,  not 
concealed  even  by  the  humble  uniform  he  wore, 
made  ent  ire  conquest  of  her  affectioivi.  Under  the 
circum:  ta  ices,  the  initiative  could  come  only  from 
the  lad)  ;  hut  interest  was  too  strong  for  the  inter- 
vention of  any  ordinary  laws  of  etiquette  or  pro- 
priety ;  and  the  young  Guardsman  was  given  to 
understand  that  the  heart  of  a  high-bom  lady,  whose 
wealth  was  equal  to  her  rank,  was  ^  his  dis< 
p«sai. 


The  Guardsman,  like  a  sensible  man,  contrasted 
favorably  the  new  alliance  with  his  dull  senrieo  at 
the  doors  of  the  Royal  barracks ;  and  in  due  time 
the  parties  were  joined  in  marriage. 

Nothing  could  be  happier  than  their  wedded  lot 
for  a  six-month.  After  that  time  the  health  of  the 
bride  failed:  they  journeyed  to  a  milder  region; 
where,  after  a  few  months  of  lingering  illness^  the 
young  wife  died ;  leaving  to  her  husband  the  whole 
of  her  vast  property.  He,  with  rare  disinterested- 
ness, at  once  alienated  a  large  portion  of  it  in  fcror 
of  some  charitable  foundation  in  which  his  deceased 
wife  had,  once  upon  a  time,  expressed  deep  oon- 
cem. 

Returning  to  England,  to  look  after  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  scheme  of  benevolence,  he  chanced, 
in  the  autumn  of  18 — ,  to  be  present  at  the  great 
yacht  race  ofif  Cowes,  in  which  the  America  won 
such  glorious  laurels.  The  winning  yacht  was  un- 
derstood to  be  for  sale ;  the  gentleman  who  serves 
as  the  hero  of  this  bit  of  story  was  desirous  of  re- 
visiting again  the  scenes  of  his  wife's  illness  and 
death.  He  loved  the  see ;  he  admired  the  staunch 
little  American  vessel ;  and  he  bought  the  yacht. 

Some  months  after,  she  lay  moored  in  the  South- 
ampton waters,  fully  equipped  for  a  trip  to  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  owner  was  about  setting  sail,  when 
he  received  special  advices  from  London,  desiring 
his  immediate  presence.  He  hurried  up  to  town* 
and  learned  from  his  solicitor  that  his  father  had 
died  under  distressing  circumstances  two  nights 
before.  The  son  and  father  had  not  met  since  the 
angry  parting  three  years  previous.  The  persoA 
through  whom  the  estrangement  had  arisen  was 
understood  to  be  still  an  occupant  of  the  paternal 
mansion ;  and  to  be  in  virtual,  and  perhaps  iBgal, 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  estate. 

The  son  had  no  desire  for  greater  wealth  than  he 
now  possessed :  and  the  circumstance  only  of  some 
mystery  attaching  to  the  death  of  his  father,  induced 
him  to  revisit  his  old  home.  He  arrived  before  the 
funeral  ceremony  :  a  sight  of  what  remained  of  his 
father,  revealed,  with  fearful  force,  the  reasons  for 
the  mysterious  communications  respecting  his  death. 
The  face  was  horribly  disfigured,  and  the  jaw  and 
skull  shattered  by  a  pistol-ball.  It  appeared  that 
the  old  gentleman,  alwajrs  proud  of  his  fine  person 
and  countenance  (which  the  son  had  inherited  in  a 
double  degree),  had  been  seized  with  the  small-pox ; 
and,  shocked  and  humiliated  by  the  terrific  change 
it  had  wrought  in  his  features,  he  had,  in  a  moment 
of  frenxy,  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Of  the  elegance  which  marked  him  as  a  descend- 
ant of  a  long  line  of  aristocratic  fathers,  nothing 
was  visible  now,  in  the  narrow  coffin,  but  the  fair 
and  delicate  hand. 

The  son  took  the  hand  and  kissed  it ;  then  hur- 
ried back  to  London,  and  thence  to  his  yacht  in  the 
bay  of  Southampton.    In  a  week  he  was  at  sea. 

A  fever  overtook  him ;  and  soon  the  disease 
which  he  had  gained  from  a  touch  of  the  father's 
hand.  The  crew  gave  him  such  treatment  as  they 
could ;  but  the  exposure,  and  the  lack  of  medical 
attention,  gave  to  the  disease  strange  force ;  and 
when  the  vessel  cast  anchor  before  Gibraltar,  not  a 
vestige  remained  of  the  manly  beauty  which  had 
given  a  romance  to  his  life.  Was  it  "  a  visiting  of 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  T" 

At  any  rate,  the  old  moral  we  may  whip  at  the 
end  is  made  fearfully  true :  That  noble  blood  doee 
not  gxxvd  a  man  from  suffering  or  shame ;  and  that 
our  mortal  sorrows  ent  through  the  thidiest  shieldi 
ofgoU. 
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As  we  %oritet  it  it  May ;  but  when  what  we  write 
and  select  from  our  stores  of  "  things  new  end 
old"  shall  oome  before  our  readers,  it  vrill  be  the 
**  leafy  month  of  June  ;*'  June,  the  fairest  of  all  the 
*'  sister-seasons." 

It  is  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  brightness, 
the  joyousness,  the  very  Itft  of  nature,  to  many  a 
one  under  whose  eyes  these  words  wiU  fall,  will 
ptore  any  thing  but  joyous.  What  of  the  bereared  ? 
— what  of  the  suffering  ? — what  of  the  dead  ?  By- 
ron has  well  expressed,  what  thousands  hare  felt, 
is  his  lines  (as  immortal  as  any  thing  that  erer 
eame  from  his  undying  pen)  upon  the  death  in  bat- 
tle, at  the  ensanguined  field  of  Waterloo,  of  **  the 
jFOung,  the  gallant  Howard  :" — 

**  B«  when  1  sUxmI  beneath  the  flresh  green  tree. 
That  living  waved  where  tbon  didst  cease  to  Uve, 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  ftrtile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
CooM  Ibrth,  iu  worli  of  gladness  to  contrive, 
With  all  its  reddess  birds  upon  the  wing, 
I  turned  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  eould  not 
bring." 

This  is  the  perfection  of  pathos ;  and  how  many 
m  bereaved  parent — how  many,  who  only  a  short 
year  ago,  saw  around  them  father,  mother,  sister, 
brother,  child— will  call  these  lines  to  mind  as 
records  of  their  own  thoughts,  when  they  reipem- 
ber  those  who  saw  the  last  year's  foliage  in  its  ten- 
der green,  and  the  expanding,  perfect  bud !  Verily, 
•«  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf." 

Say  not  that  these  reflections  are  untimely  ;  that 
they  are  morbid — a  '*death*8  head  at  a  wedding 
feast."  There  is  many  a  sad  heart,  that  the  spells 
of  the  spring-time  can  arouse  no  more  : 

*'  As  many  a  boeokn  knows  and  fMs, 
Left  in  the  flower  of  life  alone. 
And  srany  an  epitaph  reveals, 
On  ths  cold  monumental  stone.  ** 


Thb  following  picture  of  an  intelligent  Coroner's 
Jury  is  copied  from  an  English  newspaper,  pub- 
lished twelve  years  ago : 

CoRONBR.  **  Did  you  know  the  defunct  ?" 

Witness.  "  Who's  A«r 

Cor.  '*  Why,  the  dead  man." 

Wit.  ••Yes." 

Cor.  ••Intimately?" 

Wit.  ••Werry." 

Cor.  *•  How  often  have  you  been  in  company 
with  him?" 

Wit.  ••  Only  once." 

CoR.  ••  Do  you  call  tkMt  intimately  ?" 

Wit.  ••  Yes  ;  for  he  were  drunk,  and  /  were 
iscrry  drunk,  and  that  made  us  like  two  broAters." 

Cor.  ••  Who  recognised  the  body  ?" 

Wit.  **  Jack  Adams." 

Cor.  ••  How  did  he  recognize  him  ?" 

Wit.  ••  By  standing  on  his  body,  to  let  the  water 
ran  out !" 

CoR.  ••  I  mean  how  did  he  know  him  ?" 

Wit.  ••  By  his  plush  jacket." 

Cob.  ••  Any  thing  else  ?" 

Wit.  •*  No  ;  his  face  was  so  swelled  his  sioM*r 
wouldn't  ha'  know'd  him." 

Cob.  ••  Then  how  did  yon  know  him  ?" 

Wit.  ••'Cause  I  wam't  his  mother!"  (Appltmse 
m  the  CoMTt.) 

Cob.  "  What  do  you  consider  the  cause  of  his' 
death?" 

Wit.  •*  Drownding,  in  course." 


Cob.  ••  Was  any  attempt  made  to  rosuseitate 

him?" 

Wit.  ••Yes." 

Cob.  ••  How  ?" 

Wit.  ••  We  earched  hia  pockeU  /" 

Cob.  ••  I  mean,  did  you  try  to  bring  him  to  ?" 

Wit.  ••  Yes— to  the  public-house." 

Cob.  ••  I  mean,  to  recover  him  ?" 

Wit.  **  No  ;  we  weren't  toW  to." 

Cob.  ••  Did  you  ever  suspect  the  deceased  of 
mental  alienation  ?" 

Wit.  ••  Yes,  the  whole  village  suspected  him." 

Cob.  ••Whyr 

Wit.  ••  'Cause  he  ailtnated  one  of  the  Squire's 
pigs." 

Cob.  "You  misunderstand  me.  I  allude  to 
mental  aberration." 

Wit.  **  Some  think  Ae  ttw#  r 

Cob.  ••  On  what  grounds  ?** 

Wit.  *•  I  believe  they  belonged  to  Squire  Wa- 
ters!" 

Cob.  «•  P'ahaw  !     I  mean,  was  he  mad  ?" 

Wit.  *•  Sartenly  he  were  !" 

Cob.  ••What!  devoid  of  reason  ?" 

Wit.  ••  Oh,  he  had  no  reason  to  drown  hisself, 
as  /  knows  of." 

CoR.  ••  That  will  do,  sir.  (  To  the  Jwy) :  Gen- 
tlemen, you  have  heard  the  evidence,  and  will  con- 
sider your  verdict." 

Fobbman.  *•  Your  worship,  we  are  all  of  one 
mind." 

Cob.  ••Well,  what  i#  it?" 

Fobbman.  **  We  don't  mind  what ;  we're  agree- 
able to  any  thing  your  worship  pleases." 

Cob.  •*  No,  gentlemen  :  I  have  no  right  to  dic- 
tate :  you  had  better  consult  together." 

Foreman.  •*  We  have,  your  worship,  afore  wo 
came,  and  we  arc  all  unanimous." 

Cob.  **  I  am  happy  to  hear  it,  gentlemen.  {To  the 
clerk) :  Mr.  Clerk,  take  down  the  verdict.  Now 
then,  gentlemen." 

Foreman.  ••  Why  then,  your  worship,  it's  */ia- 
tifiahU  Suicide;*  btU  begs  to  recommend  to  mercy, 
and  hopes  we  shall  be  allowed  our  expenses  !" 

Lest  this  scene  should  be  thought  to  be  exagger- 
ated, the  journalist  affirms  its  truth  to  the  letter, 
in  every  particular. 

Thb  ensttiag  anecdote  of  Charles  Lamb  has 
never  appeared  in  any  English  sketches  or  anec- 
dotes of  his  life,  but  it  is  pronounced  to  be  entirely 
authentic: 

••At  a  dinner-table  one  evening,  a  sea-faring 
guest  was  describing  a  terrific  naval  engagemeni, 
of  which  he  was  spectator,  on  board  a  British  man- 
of-war.  •  While  I  was  watching  the  elTects  of  the 
galling  firo  upon  the  masts  and  rigging,'  said  ho, 

•  there  came  a  cannon  ball,  which  look  off  both  legs  - 
from  a  poor  sailor  who  was  in  the  shrouds.  Ho 
fell  toward  the  deck,  but  at  that  moment  another 
cannon  ball  whiszed  over  us,  which,  strange  to  say, 
took  off  both  his  arms,  which  fell  upon  deck,  while 
the  poor  fellow's  limbless  trunk  was  Carried  ovcr- 
boafd.' 

*•  •  Heavens !'  exclaimed  Lamb ;  *  didn't  you  tm;e 
him!' 

"•No,'  replied  the  naval  Munchausen;  'he 
couldn't  swim,  of  course,  and  he  s|nk  before  assist- 
ance could  be  rendered  him.' 

••  •  It  was  a  sad,  sad  loss !'  said  Lamb,  musingly ; 

•  if  he  could  have  been  picked  up,  what  am  ontMrnent 
to  society  be  might  have  become  !* " 
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HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


**  Nb7B%  sfty  dfy$  /"  wouk)  seem  to  be  the  maum 
of  the  fond  wife  who  writes  the  ensuing  lines.  But» 
fSinning  apart,  there  are  touches  of  pathos  in  them 
which  dispel  the  thought  of  humorous  fancy  : 

A  WIFE'S  PETITION 

TO  HEB  UVSBAMO  NOT  TO  DTK  HIS  HAIR. 

Ob  !  touch  not  with  cosmetic  art 

One  of  those  silver  hairs ! 
Thy  cherished  image  in  my  heart 

No  other  plumage  wears. 
Thy  dark-gray  locks  are  dear,  my  lorsi 

As  part  ofthat  sweet  time, 
When  my  fingers  fondly  throu^  then  wora, 

In  my  gay  girlhoed*s  prime. 

They  were  not  all  of  sable  hue 

When,  in  that  (brest  nook, 
You  came  a  little  maid  to  woo, 

With  honey'd  word  and  look ; 
And  tnm  amid  her  mountains  Une 

Your  silly  wife  you  took. 
And  she,  in  fondest  love  for  you, 

Her  childhood's  home  forsook. 

They  mind  me  of  those  by-gone  days. 

When  oft  you  "  sought  my  bower," 
With  noble,  old  poetic  lays 

To  charm  the  evening  hour  ; 
Of  *neath  the  Aill  moon's  sheeny  rays. 

Dropping  their  goldea  ahower, 
We  trod  the  garden's  fragrant  mass. 

Scented  by  jasmine  flowers  \ 

Pre  seen  my  children's  rosy  hands 

Play  in  their  wavy  mass. 
While  lift's  swift-rolling  golden  sands 

Beneath  our  foot  did  pass. 
Ten  thousand  mem'ries  to  them  cling — 

1  would  not  change  a  hair '. 
No  locks,  though  black  as  raven's  wihg, 

Could  I  with  libem  compare ! 

When  Death  shall  take  our  souls,  my  love, 

Where  we  must  soon  appear, 
Where  kindred  spirits  bllssftil  rove, 

Seeking  Earth's  lost  and  dear, 
I  fear  I  should  not  know  thee,  love, 

If,  in  that  radiant  sphere, 
Thy  silver  locks  wav^  not  aboire 

Thy  spirit's  brow  as  hers ! 
Mempkit,  Tarn, 


Maxt. 


A  WBLL-KNOWN  penurious  character  inrited  a 
friend  to  dinner,  and  had  provided  only  two  small 
mutton  chops.    Upon  removing  the  cover,  he  said : 

*'  My  friend,  we  have  a  Lenten  entertainment ; 
you  see  your  dinner  before  you !'' 

Taking  the  two  chops  upon  his  own  plate,  his 
(nend  replied : 

"  Yes,  I  do— but  where  is  ifow  dinner  ?" 

"  Whbn  fbund,  make  a  note  of,*'  was  the  advice 
of  that  "  dear  good  man,"  Captain  Cuttle.  We 
Mlowed  it  instinctively,  in  depositing  in  our  reter- 
wmr  the  following  thoughts,  suggested  by  a  second* 
fldor  hall  and  stair-case  of  a  London  dwelling,  where 
fr  coffin,  containing  the  deceased  occupant  of  the 
hfonse  has  been  placed  by  the  undertaker.  If  the 
•oene  should  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  he  will 
not  be  the  less  gratified  that  it  is  again  newly  called 
to  his  recollection ;  and  it  may  indiif>f»  somo  who 
hare  not  yet  done  so  to  peruse  Thackeray's  '*  Van- 
ity Fair,"  from  which  it  is  taken : 

**  That  staircase^  by  which  young  master  stealth- 
ily ascends,  having  left  his  boots  in  the  hall  and  let 
hnmself  in  after  dawn  from  a  jolly  night  at  the  club ; 
down  which  Miss  comes  rustling  in  fresh  ribbons 
and  spreading  muslins,  brilliant  and  beautiful,  and 
prepared  for  conquest  and  ball ;  or  master  Tommy 


slides,  preferring  the  banisters  for  a  mode  of  con- 
veyance, and  disdaining  danger  and  the  stair ;  down 
which  the  Mother  is  fondly  carried  smthng  in  ber 
strong  husband's  arms,  as  he  steps  steadily  8tep4>j 
step,  and  followed  by  the  monthly  nurse,  on  the 
day  when  the  medical  man  has  pronounced  that  the 
charming  patient  may  go  down  stairs;  up  whidi 
John  lurks  to  bed,  yawning,  with  a  sputtering  tal- 
low candle,  and  to  gather  up  before  aunrise  tba 
boots  which  are  awaiting  him  in  the  passages ;  thai 
stair,  up  or  down  which  babies  are  carried,  old 
people  are  helped,  guests  are  marshaled  to  the  ball, 
the  parson  walks  to  the  christeniug,  the  doctor  to 
the  sick-room,  and  the  undertaker's  men  to  tka 
upper  floor ;  what  a  memento  of  Life,  Death,  and 
Vanity  it  is,  that  ^rch  and  stair,  if  you  choose  to 
consider  it,  and  sit  on  the  landing,  looking  up  and 
down !  The  doctor  will  come  up  to  us,  too,  for  the 
last  time  there,  my  friend  in  motley.  The  nurse 
will  look  in  at  the  curtains,  and  you  take  no  notice ; 
and  then  she  will  fling  open  the  window  for  a  Utile, 
and  let  in  the  tHr.  Your  comedy  and  mine  wiU 
have  been  played  then,  and  we  shall  be  removed, 
O  how  far,  from  the  trumpets,  and  the  shooting,  and 

the  posture   making!" '* However  much  you 

may  be  mourned,  your  widow  will  like  to  have  her 
weeds  neatly  made ,  the  cook  will  send  or  come  up 
to  ask  about  dinner :  the  survivors  will  soon  beaf 
to  look  at  3rour  picture  over  the  mantle-piece,  whi<^ 
will  presently  be  deposed  from  the  place  of  honor, 
to  make  way  for  the  portrait  of  the  son  who  reigns. 
^  Which  of  the  dead  are  most  tenderly  and  pas- 
sionately deplored  ?  The  death  of  a  child  occasions 
a  passion  of  grief  and  frantic  tears,  such  as  your 
end,  brother  reader,  will  never  inspire.  The  deatk 
pf  an  infant  which  scarce  knew  you,  which  a  week's 
absence  from  you  would  have  caused  to  forget  you, 
will  strike  you  down  more  than  the  loss  of  your 
closest  friend  or  your  first-bom  son;  a  man  grown 
like  yourself,  with  children  of  his  own.  We  may 
be  harsh  and  stem  with  Judah  and  Simeon ;  our 
love  and  pity  gush  out  for  Bei\|amin,  the  little  one. 
And  if  you  are  old,  as  some  reader  of  this  may  be, 
or  shall  be— old  and  rich,  or  old  and  poor — you  may 
one  day  be  thinking  for  yonneH:  *  These  peopl« 
are  very  good  round  abcmt  me;  but  they  won't 
grieve  too  much  when  I  am  gone.  I  am  very  rich, 
and  they  want  my  inheritance ;  or  very  poor,  and 

they  are  tired  of  supporting  me.' " «*  Which,  I 

wonder,  brother  reader,  is  the  better  lot,  to  die  pros- 
perous and  famous,  or  poor  and  disappointed  ?  To 
have,  and  to  be  forced  to  yield ;  or  to  sink  out  of 
life,  having  played  and  lost  the  game  ?  That  must 
be  a  strange  feeling,  when  a  day  of  our  life  comes 
and  we  say,  *  TV-swrrow,  success  or  failure  wont 
matter  much :  and  the  sun  will  rise,  and  all  the 
myriacfs  of  mankind  go  to  their  work  or  their 
pleasure  as  usual,  but  I  shall  be  out  of  the  tur- 
moil.'" 

SoMS  years  ago  the  following  conversation  actu- 
ally took  place  between  a  lawyer  and  his  client  in 
a  certain  city  of  "  Down-East :" 

Lawybr.  "What's  the  name  of  the  other  party, 
sir?" 

Client.  "NaneT  let  me  see ;  i  declare,  it  has 
escaped  my  mind." 

Lawtbr.  **  Mliat  does  it  $ound  like  T" 

Clxbnt.  "It  didn't  seem  to  sound  like  any 
thing.  I  had  it  at  the  tip  of  my  tongue  just  now. 
Il's  something  to  foirt." 

Lawyer.  "  Like  something  Io  toike .'    LiketeAaf, 
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Client.  '*1  hare  U!  1  knm  1  had  it  at  my 
tMigue'8  end.     It's  BiUn»r 

Lawybe.  **  Bitters/  are  you  9un ?  Bitters  is  a 
curious  name.    I  never  heard  of  it  before." 

Cli  eht.  **  Yes,  it's  Bilter»— I  know  it's  Bitten." 

hxvtYBK.  **  It  can't  be." 

CuBNT.  "  Yes  it  is — ^I  am  positive.  Bitters  is 
the  man." 

Lawyer.  "Isn't  it  Butters?  There  U  such  a 
name  as  Butter*  ;  or  isn't  it  Betta^  at  Beaitit  ?" 

Client.  "  JVb/  I  tell  you  it's  Bitters  r 

The  lawyer,  thus  so  positively  reassured,  pro- 
ceeded to  drkw  up  the  a^greement  accordingly.  He 
then  handed  it  to  his  client,  who  read  down  to  the 
name  '*  Bitte^i,"  and  then  exclaimed : 

**  Good  gracious !  the  name  isnH  Bitters,  after  all ! 
It's  Utoughton^  as  true  as  I'm  alive !" 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  man  was  misled  by  the 
two  words.  It  is  barely  possible,  however,  that  he 
may  have  been  a  little  befogged  in  his  memory  by 
having  previously  taken  a  little  something — and  a 
little  too  much — with  his  "  Stoughton  Bitters." 


Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  sobstittfte  for  the 
modem  custom  of  duelling  (under  the  miscalled 
••code  of  A<wior")  with  pistols,  rifles, or  swords,  the 
plan  adopted  in  Kordafan  T    It  is  as  follows : 

•*  When  a  gentleman  of  that  nation  considers 
himself  aggrieved,  he  sends  the  offender  a  formal 
challenge,  which,  it  is  presumed,  is  always  nccepted. 
The  duel  takes  place  on  some  open  plain,  and  all  the 
friends  of  the  combatants  assemble  as  spectators. 

••An  agareby  or  couch,  is  then  brought  fofth,  and 
the  two  combatants  place  a  foot  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  couch,  the  breadth  of  which  aldne  divides 
them.  A  formidable  whip,  made  of  Hippopotamus 
leather,  is  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  each,  and 
renewed  atteibpts  are  made  by  their  friends  to  re- 
concile them.  If,  however,  they  are  bent  on  carry- 
ing out  their  •  affair  of  honor,'  the  signal  for  battle 
i»  at  last  given.  He  who  is  entitled  to  the  first 
blow,  then  inflicts  as  bard  a  lash  as  he  can  on  his 
opponent,  who  stands  perfectly  still  to  receive  the 
compliment,  and  then  prepares  to  return  it. 

••  They  thus  continue,  •  turn  and  turn  about,'  to 
flog  each  other's  backs  and  shoulder  (the  head 
must  on  no  account  be  struck),  while  the  blood  flews 
copiously  at  every  stroke.  Not  an  acknowledgment 
of  pain  escapes  the  lips  of  either,  and  all  the  spec- 
tators remain  equally  mute.  This  continues  until 
one  of  the  combatants,  generally  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion, drops  his  instrument  of  torture,  where- 
upon the  victor  immediately  does  the  same. 

••The  rivals  now  shake  hands,  declaring  that 
they  have  received  sufficient  •  satisfaction  * ;  their 
friends  congratulate  them  on  the  reconciliation; 
their  wounds  are  washed,  and  sundry  jugs  of  '  tntf- 
rissof*  the  national  beverage,  provided  beforehand, 
are  produced,  and  emptied  by  the  spectators  in 
honor  of  the  gallant  opponents." 

This  seems  to  be  administering  *'  equal  and  ex- 
act justice ;"  and  the  ••  style "  is  like  the  play  of 
"cutting jackets,*"  by  which  country  boys  sometimes 
test  each  other's  prowess. 


A  wo-BEGONB  lover,  <*out  at  the  pockets,"  and 
doubtful  of  success  in  the  end,  is  a  sad  "  subject ;" 
as  may  be  abundantly  gleaned  from  the  subjoined 
pathetic  lines : 

••  I  an  down  in  the  mouth,  I  am  out  at  the  pockets  * 
Ah,  me!  I've  no  pockets  at  all ; 
And  ftU  I  havs  left.  Is  a  braid  and  a  locket : 
That's  sU. 


•*  it  was  rather  solemn  ;  qiiite  loashing.  alas ! 
As  she  got  on  a  stool  to  be  higber, 
I  acted,  no  doubt,  the  entire  jack-asa^ 

Yes,  entire ! 
••  Anns  and  lips  came  together,  and  staid,  as  I  reokon. 
With  as  much  as  you  please  of  a  linger, 
Till  a  linger  was  soen  at  the  window  to  beckon— 
A  finger ! 
••  We'd  forgotten  the  shutters  '.—the  world  was  fbrgol* 
Till  we  saw  that  sign  flrom  her  fhther, 
Which  was  leather  a  poser,  Just  then,  was  it  not  t 
'Twas,  rather ! 
•*  He  knew  I  was  ruined— all  gone  to  smash ! 
And  he  was  a  man  of  that  stamp, 
Would  call  you  a  scamp,  if  you  hadn't  the  cash- 
Ay,  a  scamp ! 
•*  His  bonds  and  investments— not  in  such  brains 
As  a  poet  makes  up  into  verses ; 
His  remarks— upon  never  so  beautiful  strains, 
Were  < 


« I  called  the  next  day,  but  the  stool  waa  removed, 
And  the  delicate  fbot,  with  a  twirl. 
Walked  off  somewhere  with  the  giil  that  I  loved— 
The  girl." 


A  OORRESPONOBNT  in  Washington  sends  for  in- 
sertion in  the  *'  Drawer  "  the  following  account  of 
••  Jfr.  Schenck  in  the  Ministry,'*  which  we  quite 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  is  •'  altogether  too  good 
to  be  lost : 

**  Every  one  who  has  heard  Hon.  Robert  O. 
Schenck  speak  for  the  flrst  time,  in  a  case  where 
his  feelings  were  deeply  interested,  knows  what  a 
vivid  impression  his  withering  sarcasm  and  impas* 
sioned  manner  are  calculated  to  produce  upon  per- 
sons unaccustomed  to  listen  to  animated  debates. 

**An  unsophisticated  Methodist  fanner,  wh* 
lived  in  a  dbtant  portion  of  the  country,  and  whose 
avocation  seldom  called  him  •  to  Court,'  accident^ 
ally  heard  that  Mr.  Schenck  was  appointed  •  Min- 
ister to  Brazil,'  a  country  in  South  America.  The 
terms  *  minister,*  and  •preacher  of  the  gospel,' 
were  inseparably  associated  in  his  mind ;  and  be 
took  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Schenck  had  turned 
preacher,  and  had  seen  sent  off  on  a  professional 
•  mission.' 

**  With  this  impression  he  went  home.  •  Wife,*- 
he  said,  •  what  do  you  think  I  heard  at  Dayton,  to« 
day  T  That  little  white-headed  lawyer  you  hare 
heard  me  speak  of  so  often,  has  been  converted, 
and  turned  preacher  to  a  heathen  nation  away  down 
in  South  America !  If  the  Devil  ever  met  his  matoh* 
1  guess  he  has  got  him  now ;  for  if  grace  don't 
change  him  too  much,  he  will  give  no  rest  to  ^ 
reprobate  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  until  he  \twrm 
the  country  !* " 


An  amusing  anecdote,  connected  wkh  the  cele- 
brated Whisky  Insurrection  of  Pennsylvania,  b 
related  of  one  of  the  citisen-soldiers  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Maepherson  Blues  against  the  insurgents 
in  1794,  which  is  worthy  of  being  recorded.  The 
person  referred  to  was  a  German  by  birth,  of  the 
name  of  Koch,  who  was  well  known  in  Philadel- 
phia as  a  large  out-door  underwriter,  in  his  day 
and  generation.  He  died  in  Paris,  leaving  a  fortune 
of  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

Koch  was  a  private  in  the  Maepherson  Blues. 
It  fell  to  his  lot  one  night  to  be  placed  sentinel  orvr 
a  baggagc-wagon.  The  weather  was  cold,  rawv 
stormy,  and  wet.  This  set  the  sentinel  to  rousing. 
After  remaining  at  his  post  for  an  hour,  he  waa 
heard  calling  out  lustily : 

••Gorpral  of  dcr  Quartz!  Gorpral  of  der 
Guarta !" 
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Thfl  Corporal  came,  and  inquired  what  was 
wanting.  Koch  **  wished  to  be  relieved  for  a  few 
minutes,"  having  "  something  to  say  to  Macpher- 
son." 

He  was  gratified,  and  in  a  few  moments  stood  in 
presence  of  the  General. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Koch,  what  is  your  pleasure  ?"  ask- 
ed Macpherson. 

*•  Why,  General,  I  likes  to  know  what  may  be 
der  value  of  der  wagon  over  which  1  am  Jer  shen- 
tinel  ?" 

'*How  should  /know,  Koch?"  asked  the  Gen- 
eral. 

"Well,  somet'ing  like  it— not  to  be  bartickner?" 

**  Well — a  thousand  dollars,  perhaps." 

"Very  well,  General  Macpherson;  I  writes  a 
check  for  der  moneys,  and  den  I  shall  go  to  my 
beds!" 


A  CAPITAL  hit  at  ^he  snobby  English  often  to  be 
ibund  traveling  in  Italy,  is  contained  in  the  annex- 
ed letter  from  a  "  man  of  leather"  in  London,  writ- 
ing from  the  "  H6tel  de  I'Europe,"  in  Rome,  to  his 
partner  in  **  the  city  :V 

"  I  see  Blink,  Twist,  and  Co.  have  failed.  Don't 
aocept  less  than  seven  shillings  in  the  pound.  Our 
•ocount  is  jC2861.    Leathers,  I  see,  are  up. 

"I'm  a  melancholy  man.  But  when  you're  at 
Rome  you  mus^do  as  Rome  do,  which  aint  much, 
eicept  ruinationing  all  over.  You  know  the  crack 
things  here  are  the  Pope  and  his  toe,  and  the  Fo- 
nun,  and  the  Coliseum,  which  is  in  the  shape  of 
the  oval  box-bed  before  old  Twist's  house  at  Pen- 
lonville.  I  say,  confound  Mrs.  Starke,  who  wrote 
tke  Guide-Book.  She's  the  author  of  half  my  mis- 
eiy ;  pinting  out  all  them  old  ancient  buildings, 
about  which  some  people  cipher  all  day ;  but  for 
me,  it's  like  casting  a  paid  account. 

**  There's  the  Watican  of  the  Pope,  full  of  old 
ancient  images  and  stone-work.  We've  seen  hund- 
reds of  pictures.  You  ought  to  admire  Raphael's 
most,  and  call  him  Rough-JiU.  There's  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  and  several  ■  others,  which  would  look 
much  cleaner  if  white- washed ;  and  I'm  dreadfully 
bit  up  by  vermin. 

**  Rome's  dirty  and  dull ;  in  fact,  nothing  looks 
clean  in  Italy  but  the  sky,  which  is  really  very  blue. 
The  color  of  the  Tiber  is  not  *  yellow,'  as  the  books 
say,  but  a  dark  table-ale  color.  (Tell  John  to  bot- 
tle off  last  year's  brewing  before  1  come  back.) 

"You  often  say,  *He's  a  Trojan.'  I've  seen 
that  gentleman's  stone- works.  His  column  repre- 
sents nothing ;  while  the  brafts  flames  of  our  Mon- 
ument do  give  an  idea  of  the  great  fire  in  London. 

"The  bridges  here  are  called  *pu>U»,'  no  doubt 
because  in  antique  times  they  were  held  up  by 
flat-bottomed  boats !" 

Thb  following  odd  sort  of  relationship  was  act- 
ually formed  by  a  pair  of  nuptials  extraordinary  in 
North  Carolina : 

"  A  widower,  who  was  not  very  young,  became 
'  emitten'  by  a  beautiful  girl,  and  married  her.  A 
short  time  ader,  the  son  of  this  man,  by  a  former 
wife,  became  also  in  love,  not  with  a  younger  per- 
son, but  with  the  mother  of  the  father's  new  wife — 
a  widow  lady,  still  in  the  bloom  of  her  years.  He 
offered  himself,  and  soon  the  young  man  and  the 
widow  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony ;  so 
that,  in  consequence  of  these  two  connections,  a 
lather  became  the  son-in-law  of  his  own  son,  and  the 
wife  not  only  the  daughter-in-law  of  her  own  son- 
in-law,  but  still  more,  the  mother-in-law  of  her  own 


mother ;  while  the  husband  of  the  latter  is  the  father- 
in-law  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  father-in-law  of 
his  own  father !" 

This  "  reads"  almost  as  pusxlingly  as  the  ques. 
tion  asked  of  an  American  by  a  waggish  English* 
man: 

"  Can  a  man,  in  America,  marry  the  sister  of  his 
widow  ?" 

**  O  yes,"  Was  the  reply ;  **  it's  a  matter  of  very 
frequent  occurrence." 

"Indeed!  Well,  in  <ntr  country  it  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  is  never  done  there,  although  it  is  not 
against  the  law !" 


Onb  cold  winter  evening  a  knot  of  village  wor- 
thies were  convened  around  the  stove  of  a  country 
store,  in  a  Western  town,  warming  their  fingers 
by  the  stove-pipe,  and  telling  stories  and  cracking 
jokes.  The  schoolmaster,  the  blacksmith,  and 
the  barber,  and  the  constable,  and  the  storekeeper, 
and  the  clerk,  all  were  there. 

After  they  had  drunk  cider  and  smoked  cigars  to 
their  hearts'  content,  and  when  all  the  current  top- 
ics of  the  day  had  been  exhausted,  the  schoolmas- 
ter proposed  a  new  kind  of  game  to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  the  evening.  Each  one  was  to  propound 
a  puzzle  to  his  neighbors  ;  and  whoever  should  ask 
a  question  that  he  himself  could  not  solve,  was  to 
pay  the  cider-reckoning  for  the  entire  party. 

The  idea  took  at  once;  and  the  schoolmaster, 

"  by  virtue  of  his  office,"  called  on  Dick  D , 

whom  most  folks  thought  a  fool,  and  a  few  a  knave, 
to  put  the  first  question. 

"  Wal,  neighbors,"  said  Dick,  drawling  out  his 
words,  and  looking  ineffably,  dull  and  stupid, 
"You've  seen  where  squirrels  dig  their  holes, 
haven't  you  T  Can  any  of  you  tell  me  the  reason 
why  they  never  throw  out  any  dirt  ?"  * 

.This  was  a  "  poser ;"  and  even  the  "master" had 
to  "  give  it  up." 

It  now  devolved  on  Dick  to  explain : 

"  The  reason  is,"  said  Dick,  "  that  they  first  be- 
gin at  the  bottinn  of  the  hole !" 

"Stop!  stop!"  cried  the  schoolmsster,  startled 
out  of  all  prudence  by  so  monstrous  sn  assertion : 
"  Pray,  how  doet  the  squirrel  get  there  /" 

"  Ah,  master,"  replied  the  cunning  fool,  •*  that's 
a  question  of  your  own  asking !" 

The  result  had  not  been  anticipated.  The  **  school- 
master waa  abroad^^  at  that  particular  juncture ! 

"  What  harm  is  there  in  a  pipe  ?"  says  young 

PUPFWELL. 

"  None  that  I  know  of,"  replied  his  companion  ; 
^* except  that  smoking  induces  drinking;  drinking 
induces  intoxication ;  intoxication  induces  the  bile ; 
bile  induces  Jaundice ;  jaundice  leads  to  the  drop- 
sy ;  dropsy  terminates  in  death.  *  Put  that  in  your 
pipe,  and  smoke  it !' " 


Perhaps  there  is  a  hit  in  the  following  at  the 
prevailing  style  of  ladies'  evening  dresses : 

"  When  dressed  (br  the  evening,  the  girls,  now  a  days. 
Scarce  an  atom  of  dress  on  them  leave ; 
None  blame  them— fbr  what  is  an  evening  dress, 
But  a  dress  that  is  snited  for  Eve  ?** 


It  is  a  "  Britisher"  traveling  among  us  who  thus 
records  his  impressions  of  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  meals  are  "  bolted"  at  the  hotels  of  our  bus- 
tling Western  cities,  where,  as  some  modem  WTit«»T 
says,  "  the  citizens  have  too  much  to  do  to  wast* 
WMch  time  at  their  meaU.*^  Aside  froffl>all  other  iu- 
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oentives,  however,  to  the  deliberate  partaking  of 
our  meals,  one  ought,  especially,  to  have  weight ; 
and  that  is,  that  hasty,  indigestive  **  cramming**  of 
food  is  a  serious,  and  almost  a  certain  cause  of  ill- 
health: 

'« *  Chair,  sir  ?'  '  there,  sir !'— *  soap,  sir  V  *  yes,  sir  !* 

*  Glass  of  water— bill  of  due  *— 
Jabbers  on  my  dark  oppressor— 

*  Alligator  f— roasted  bear  T' 

**  One— two— thres !  that  wide-mouthed  vuItON 
Can  not  have  already  dined ! 
By  my  gastronomio  culture ! 
He**  a  specimen  refined. 

**  Call  this  dinmg  f— its  dtvouring^ 
Like  the  beasu  in  RBymoDd*8  show, 
0*er  the  mighty  desert  seooring, 
Devastating  as  they  go. 

**  *  Where's  that  waiter  ?*— one  breath  later 
And  the  cabbage  is  no  more' 
Disappearing  in  the  clearing 
Of  the  *  gent'  it  stands  before. 

'*  Are  we  on  the  eve  of  *  bursting' 
Generally  up,  tor  good  7 
Are  we  seriously  distrusting 
Our  prospective  chance  of  food  T 

.  "  Are  we  to  be  hung  to-morrow, 
Executed  to  a  man, 
That  we  seek  '  surcease  of  sorrow,* 
By  devouring  all  we  can  ? 

**  Are  we  cramming  beef  and  Iamb  in 
From  an  unsubstantial,  f^ar 
or  a  grand  potato  famine 
Shipped  fVom  Ireland,  eoming  hersT 

**  What*s  the  reason  that  we  seize  on 

*  Grub*  like  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  I 
Is  the  question  indigestion, 

That  quack  medicines  may  pay  T 
*  •  •  • 

**0h!  a  hideous  spprehension 
Often  o'er  my  bosom  steals. 
With  a  strong  and  nervous  tensien, 
Thrilling  me  Ihrni  head  to  heels ! 

**  *Tis  that,  some  day,  tome  oolleetioii 
or  the  hungry  guests  I've  seen. 
In  voracity's  perfection. 
Having  swept  lbs  table  dean, 

-  WiU,  their  sppelhes  to  smother 
Wildly  on  the  waiters  (kll, 
Then,  devouring  one  anotKer 
Bat  up  landlord,  oooks,  and  all  ."* 


Thk  following  amusing  example  of  **  BoeHt^kiep- 
ing;  orthe  Rich  Man  in  Spite  of  Him^el/f"  wjm  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  and  was  at  the  t>roe  declared 
to  be  a  perfectly  authentic  anecdote  of  an  old  New 
York  merchant : 

**  In  old  times  it  was  the  custom  of  the  merchants 
of  the  city  of  New  York  to  keep  their  aeoounts  in 
pounds  shillings  and  pence  currency.  About  fifty 
years  ago  a  frugal,  industhous  Scotch  merchant, 
well  known  to  the  then  small  mercantile  oonmunity 
of  this  city,  had.  by  dint  of  fortunate  commercial 
adventure  and  economy,  been  enabled  to  save  some- 
thing like  four  thousand  pounds ;  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  at  that  period,  and  one  which  secured 
to  its  possessor  a  degree  of  enviable  independence. 
His  places  of  business  and  residence  were,  as  was 
ctistomary  at  that,  time,  under  the  same  roof.  He 
had  a  clerk  in  his  employment  whoee  reputation  as 
an  accountant  inspired  the  utmost  confidence  of 
kis  master,  whose  frugal  habits  he  emulated  with 
the  true  spirit  and  feeling  of  a  genuine  Caledonian. 
It  was  usual  for  the  acoountant  to  make  an  annual 


balance  sheet,  for  the  inspection  of  his  master,  in 
order  that  he  might  see  what  had  been  the  profits 
of  his  business  for  the  past  year.  On  this  occasion 
the  balance-sheet  showed  to  the  credit  of  the  busi- 
ness six  thousand  pounds,  which  somewhat  aston- 
ished the  incredulous  merchant. 

**  *  It  canna  be,*  said  he;  *ye  had  better  count 
up  agen.  I  dinna  think  1  ha'  had  sae  profitable  a 
beesness  as  this  represents.' 

"  The  clerk,  with  his  usual  patience,  re-examined 
the  statement,  and  declared  that  it  was  '  a'  right,' 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  wager  his  salary  upon 
its  correctness.  The  somewhat  puzzled  merchani 
scratched  his  head  with  surprise,  and  commenced 
adding  up  both  sides  of  the  account  for  himself.  It 
proved  right. 

"'I  did  na'  think,'  said  he,  'that  1  was  worth 
over  four  thousand  pounds  ,  but  ye  ha'  made  me  a 
much  richer  man^    Weel,  weel,  1  may  ha'  been 
mair  successful'than  I  had  tho't,  and  I'll  na'  quarrel  * 
wi'  mysel'  for  being  worth  six  thousand  instead.' 

"  At  early  candle-light  the  store  was  regularly 
closed  by  the  faithful  accountant ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  gone,  the  sorely-perplexed  and  incredulous 
merchant  commenced  the  painful  task  of  going  over 
and  examining  all  the  accounts  for  himself.  Night 
after  night  did  he  labor  in  his  solitary  counting- 
house  alone,  to  look  for  the  error ;  but  every  exam- 
ination confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  clerk,  until 
the  old  Scotchman  began  to  believe  it  possible  that 
he  was  really  worth  *sax  thousand  pounds.' 

**  Stimulated  by  this  addition  to  his  wealth,  he 
soon  feh  a  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  his 
household ;  and  with  that  view,  made  purchase  of 
new  furniture,  carpets,  and  other  elegancies,  con- 
sistent with  the  position  of  a  man  possessing  the 
large  fortune  of  six  thousand  pounds.  Painters 
and  carpenters  were  set  to  work  to  tear  down  and 
build  up ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  gloomy-looking 
residence  in  Stone  Street  was  renovated  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  attract  the  curiosity  and  envy  of  all  his 
neighbors.  The  doubts  of  the  old  man  would  still, 
however,  obtrude  themselves  upon  his  mind ;  and 
he  determined  once  more  to  make  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  his  accounts. 

*'  On  a  dark  and  stormy  night  he  commenced  his 
labors,  with  the  patient  investigating  spirit  of  a  man 
determined  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  very  bottom. 
It  was  past  the  hour  of  midnight,  yet  he  had  not 
been  able  to  detect  a  single  error ;  but  still  he  went 
on.  His  heart  beat  high  with  hope,  for  he  had 
nearly  reached  the  end  of  his  labor.  A  quick  sus- 
picion seized  his  mind  as  to  one  item  in  tho  account. 
Eureka  1  He  had  found  it.  With  the  frenzy  of  a 
madman  he  drew  his  broad-brimmed  white  hat  over 
his  eyes,  and  rushed  into  the  street.  The  rain  and 
storm  were  nothing  to  him.  He  hurried  to  the 
residence  of  his  clerk,  in  Wall  Street ;  reached  the 
door,  and  seized  the  handle  of  the  huge  knocker, 
with  which  he  rapped  nntil  the  neighborhood  was 
roused  with  the  *  loud  alarm.* 

"  The  unfortunate  clerk  poked  his  nightcap  out 
of  an  upper  window,  and  demanded : 

"•Wha's  there?' 

"•It's  me,  you  scoundrel!'  said  the  frenzied 
merchant ;  *  ye'w  addtd  «p  the  year  of  our  Laird 
among  the  pounds  /* 

"  Such  was  the  fact.  The  addition  of  the  year 
of  our  Lord  among  the  items  had  swelled  the  fortune 
of  the  merchant  some  two  thousand  pounds  beyond 
the  amount." 

Hbsb  are  a  couple  of  lovesongs^^at  once  both 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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Latin  and  English,  one  of  the  amusements  of  Dean 
Swift.  There  is  a  mine  of  wit  and  originality  in 
the  learned  trifles : 

**  Apud  in  i$  atmi  de  si  re, 
Mimis  tret  I  ne  vtr  re  qtd  re, 
Alo  ver  IJbidit  a  gestit. 
Hit  miteri  never  at  rettit^ 

"  A  padding  is  aH  my  desire. 
My  mistress  I  nerer  reqniie, 
A  lover  I  find  it  a  jest  is. 
His  misery  nerer  at  rest  is.** 

The  next,  in  the  same  style  and  rein,  is  equally 
happy: 

"  MoUit  abtttiy 
Hat  an  acuti, 
No  lotto  finitt 
MoUi  divinit. 
Omide  armit  tret, 
I  mina  dit  tret, 
Cantu  disco  ver  » 
Meat  alo  vert 

**  MoU  is  a  beanty. 
Has  an  acate  eye. 
No  lass  80  fine  is, 
MoUy  divine  is. 
O !  my  dear  mistress, 
l*m  in  a  distress. 
Cant  you  discover 
Me  as  a  lover  ?" 

We  remember  another  of  Swift's  exerciftations 
in  this  kind : 

"  Lastut  paeofit  tit  time : 
*'  Let  us  pack  off— *tls  time !" 


"Jones,"  said  a  sympathizing  neighbor  to  a 
friend,  '*what  in  the  world  put  matrimony  into 
your  head  ?" 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  was  getting  short  of  shirts  !" 


A  DiALOOUB  between  a  father — a  dissipated  and 
extravagant  man — and  his  son,  as  to  how  to  expend 
five-and-twenty  shillings,  which  anewsituation  was 
to  give  the  former,  is  one  of  the  laughable,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  instructive  things  that  have  found  their 
way  into  our  onmium-gatkerum.    It  runs  as  follows  * 

•*Now,  Johnny,  ray  boy,"  the  old  man  would 
say,  *'  let  me  see ;  I  owe  eight  shillings  at  the  por- 
ter-house, sign  of  *  The  Saddle ;'  well,  that's  that:' 
(Putting  the  amount  on  one  side.) 

*•  Yes,"  says  Johnny. 

"Well,  then  I  promised  to  pay  a  score  at  the 
Blue  Pig  Tavern — say  five  shillings.  How  much 
does  that  make,  John  7" 

"  Why,  thirteen  shillings,"  says  the  boy,  count- 
ing on  his  fingers. 

'*  But  1  mean,  you  •goose,  bow  much  have  1  got 
left?" 

*'  How  should  /  know  ?"  says  John ;  **  count  it 
yourself:  you've  got  the  money." 

<*  But  you  ought  to  know,"  says  the  father,  with 
thie  parental  authority.  '*  Take  thirteen  from  twen- 
ty-five— how  many  remains  ?  Why  twelve,  to  be 
sure,"  counting  Uie  balance  slyly  in  his  hand. 
•*  That^sihe  way  you  are  neglecting  your  education, 
is  it  7    1  shall  have  to  talk  to  your  schoolmaster." 

'*  Yes,  you'd  better  talk  to  him  !  He  told  me 
yesterday  that  unless  you  let  him  have  some  money 
1  needn't  come  to  school  any  more." 

'*  Ah,  true,  my  boy — true ;  you  mustn't  lose 
your  education,  at  any  rate.  Take  him  round  five 
shillings  after  dinner.  I  had  a  pot  of  beer  with  him 
last  night,  and  he  agreed  if  I  would  let  him  have 
that  much  now,  be  would  be  satisfied  far  the  pres- 
•nt." 


"  1  want  a  pair  of  shoes,  father,"  says  Johm. 
"  1  can  get  a  capital  pair  for  three-and-sixpence." 

**  You  must  get  them  for  three  shillings,  John : 
we  owe  the  butcher  four,  and  he  must  be  paid,  •? 
we  get  no  meat :  there,  that  ends  it,"  said  the  poor 
old  man,  with  a  satisfied  air ;  but  his  vision  of  in- 
dependence was  in  an  instant  destroyed,  by  John^ 
simply  saying : 

"You've  forgotten  the  landlady,  father!" 

"  Yes,  John,  that's  true — so  I  have.  She  mtwt 
have  fier  pay,  or  out  we  go." 

"  She  must  /"  echoed  John. 

"John,"  says  the  father,  "I'll  tell  you  how  I'll 
contrive  it.  I'll  put  *  The  Saddle'  off  with  fnr 
shillings,  and  open  a  branch  account  with  *The 
Yew-Tree' "  (another  drinking-house). 

"  But,"  said  John,  "  we  owed  her  s  shilling  lasft 
week,  and  she  paid  for  the  washing:." 

"  Oh ! — ay  ;  well,  how  much  does  the  watkiMg 
i»me  to,  John  ?" 

"  Two  and  tuppence,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  Well,  then  give  her  three  shillings  instead  of 
^ve,"  said  the  father. 

"  But  then,  father,  that  won't  do ;  and  we  want 
tea." 

"  Who  wants  tea?    /don't  care  a  fig  for  tea." 

"  But  /  do,"  replied  the  boy,  with  most  provok- 
ing calmness. 

"You  want  tea!"  said  the  father;  "you  young 
rascal,  you'll  want  bread  yet." 

"  Bread ! — that's  true,"  exclaimed  John ;  "  you 
have  forgotten  the  baker !" 

The  old  man's  schemes  to  pacify  his  creditors 
"with  five-and-twenty  shillings  were  all  dissipated 
by  the  recollection  of  the  baker,  and  sweeping  the 
money  off  the  table  into  his  breeches-pocket,  he 
roared  out,  in  a  great  passion : 

"  Let  'em  all  go ! — ^I'll  not  pay  a  farthing  to  any 
of 'em!" 

How  this  may  strike  others,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  to  our  minds  this  dialogue,  and  the  circum- 
stances (call  them  rather  weaknesses  and  vices) 
which  led  to  it,  involve  a  very  fruitful  lesson,  it 
illustrates  very  forcibly  the  denunciation  of  the 
Scriptures : 

"  Wo  unto  them  who  rise  up  in  the  morning  to 
pursue  strong  drink — who  eonttmue  until  night ;  un- 
til wine  inflame  them !" 

"  W.  T.  H.,"of  Baltimore,8end»forthe"  Drawer" 
the  ensuing,  with  the  accompanying  note : 

"  Herewith  is  a  piece,  found  among  some  rery 
old  papers,  which  it  is  there  stated  has  *  never  be- 
fore been  published.'  For  severe  wit  and  sarcasm, 
it  strikes  me  as  possessing  very  great  merit,  and  I 
think  it  will  afford  the  readers  of  the  '  Drawei* 
some  amusement.  The  explanatory  caption  was 
found  with  the  piece,  which,  as  I  have  said,  has 
been  among  old  family  papers  for  many  years. 
There  can  be,  I  should  think,  no  doubt  whatever 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  piece." 

"  Mr.  Wall,  of  West  Bramwich,  was,  many  years  since, 
land  steward  to  T.  C.  Tervoise,  Esq.,  a  large  landed  pro- 
prietor In  Warwickshire ;  and,  by  bis  vexatious  snd  op- 
pressive conduct,  had  occasioned  much  uneasiness  among 
the  Inhabitants.  Mr.  Canning,  then  a  young  snan,  was 
on  a  visit  to  the  clergyman  of.'he  parish,  and  entering 
into  the  grief  of  the  people,  wrote  the  following  sarcastie 
lines.  Wall  and  Mr.  Tervoise  were  jrery  much  enraged, 
snd  ofltoed  five  handred  pounds  fbr  the  discovery  of  tlis 
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Our  landlord,  alu !  f«r  a  different  plan, 

Uaa  dressed  up  a  Wall  in  the  sh^e  or  a  man : 

or  such  rude  materials,  so  heavy  and  thick, 

With  a  heart  of  hard  stone,  and  a  fhcmg  ofbrtek. 

That  *tis  plain  flrom  its  blnaderinx  form  and  its  ftat- 

vres, 
*TwBs  built  by  some  Joomsyman  mason  of  Nature's ; 
And,  spoiU  by  its  master's  continued  neglect, 
Oppresses  the  land  It  was  meant  to  protect. 
This  WaU,  this  curs*d  Wall,  ever  since  it  was  raised, 
With  quarrels  and  squabbles  the  country  has  teased. 
And  its  office  thereby  u  performs  with  precision, 
Yor  the  grand  use  of  Walls  we  all  know  is  division. 
Some  people  maintain  that  no  prospect  Lb  good. 
But  the  varied  expanse  of  plain,  watar,  and  wood ; 
Ov  hopes  are  confined,  our  taste  is  but  small, 
F«r  we  only  request  to  behold  a  dead  Wall 
Thfi  trees  on  the  Wall  ar»  pleasant  to  see. 
Much  more  so  to  us  were  the  Wall  on  the  tree : 
And  If  to  exalt  it  would  please  Mr.  Tervoise, 
Any  tree  in  the  parish  Is  much  at  his  service.** 


It  was  an  ancient  Punch,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  who  gave  the  annexed  as  a  passage  fron 
•*  The  Cook's  Oracle ;" 

"  What  is  a  spider  ?»* 

*'  A  thing  the  maid  kills  with  a  brush,  after  I  hav^ 
done  breaking  breakfast-cakes  in  it" 

*•  How  could  you  cook  your  mistress  V* 

"  By  getting  her  into  a  stew  V* 

"How  can  you  make  a  venison-pie  without 
Ibur?" 

*'  Put  deer  meat  inside,  and  make  the  crust  of 
doey 

"  What  patron  saint  do  you  worship  V 

"  The  god  Pan." 

"Who  was  the  first  cook?" 


"  Prometheus :  ha  stole  fire  from  the  skies  to 
warm  a  small  Ptg'-malion  for  his  breakfast." 
**  How  do  you  bone  a  turkey  7" 
"  Poke  the  stu^ng  in  with  my  knuckles." 
**  If  you  know  nothing  about  boiling  a  goose,  how 
do  you  expec-to-rate  as  a  cook  ?" 
**  As  a  spitter,  of  course." 
The  late  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of 
the  dryest  and  slyest  of  humorists,  furnished,  many 
years  ago,  the  material  of  this  last-named  play  upon 
a  word. 


Wb  have  omitted  to  mention  in  compliance  with 
a  request,  and  informatio'h  furnished  by  a  corre- 
spondent at  Fayette  (Miss.)  in  March  last,  that  the 
droll  Arkansas  "Noatis,"  which  appeared  in  the 
February  number,  and  was  credited  to  the  "  Spirit 
of  the  Times,"  origiaally  appeared  in  the  Southern 
Watchtower"  of  Fayette,  to  which  journal  it  was 
contributed  by  Joshua  S.  Morris,  Esq.,  a  resident 
of  that  town.  If  the  paper  in  question  has  many 
such  contributors,  it  will  be  a  "Tower"  of  strength 
in  its  humorous  department. 


Thbrb  have  been  sent,  in  "correction"  of  the 
alleged  authorship  of  the  lines  written  by  a  blind 
Quaker  woman  of  Philadelphia — published  recent- 
ly in  the  "  Drawer" — numerous  letters,  attributing 
the  lines  to  Milton.  But  the  lines  were  written,  as 
stated,  by  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  a  Quaker  woman,  and 
blind,  of  Philadelphia.  They  appear  in  no  early 
edition  of  Milton's  Poems ;  but  in  the  hut  Cam- 
bridge edition  they  are  published  as  a  "  netoly-dis' 
covered  eflfusion"  from  the  pen  of  the  immortal  au- 
thor of  "  Paradise  Lost"  axid  "Paradise  Regained. 


littrarg  JSntias. 


Bbsidbs  the  numerous  reprints  of  valuable  for- 
eign books,  our  literary  record  for  the  present  month 
comprises  but  a  scanty  number  of  publications, 
some  of  which,  however,  present  very  favorable 
specimens  of  native  talent  in  various  walks  o^ 
literature. 

A  theological  work  of  considerable  importance  is 
The  Divine  Character  Vindicated^  by  the  Rev.  MosES 
Ballou,  being  a  review  of  some  of  the  principal 
deatures  of  Dr.  Edward  Beecher's  celebrated  Con- 
jUct  of  Agr».  Mr.  Ballou  presents  a  copious  an- 
alysis of  that  work,  treating  the  statements  of  the 
author  with  caudur  and  justice,  and  then  proceeds 
to  an  examination  of  its  remarkable  theory  in  the 
light  of  reason  and  Scripture.  His  own  views  are 
founded  on  the  essential  benignity  of  the  Divine 
character,  and  the  limited  consequences  of  sin,  and 
though  they  must  fail  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
religious  world  in  general,  they  are  sustained  with 
a  good  deal  of  argumenUtive  skill,  and  are  often 
suggestive  of  profound  reflections.  In  its  trans- 
parent simplicity,  the  style  of  the  volume  affords  a 
good  model  of  theological  discussion.  (Published 
by  Redfield.) 

The  Exilee  is  the  title  of  an  American  novel  by 
Talvi  (Mrs.  Robinson),  in  which  that  accom- 
plished lady  brings  the  fruits  of  her  wide  experience 
of  social  life  in  this  country  to  the  illustration  of  a 
powerful  and  touching  fictitious  narrative.  The 
story  describes  the  varied  fortunes  of  a  couple  of 
German  emigrants,  from  the  higher  walks  of  society, 


who  are  induced  to  take  up  their  residence  in  this 
country,  and  after  a  series  of  painfully  disastrous 
events,  find  a  tragic  winding-up  of  their  history  in 
a  remote  town  of  Vermont.  The  most  striking 
merits  of  the  production — which  are  numerous  ana 
of  a  high  order — ^are  its  vivid  and  subtle  delihea^ 
tions  of  passion,  the  admirable  fidelity  of  its  char- 
acter-drawing, its  frequent  touches  of  pathos,  its 
graphic  and  effective  descriptions  of  nature,  and  its 
life-like,  home-lik^  ;  i -tures  of  American  manners, 
drawn  some  limes  perhai»  with  a  little  too  much 
intensity,  but  always  with  essential  truthfulness, 
and  never  sacrificing  a  kindly  and  generous  spirit 
to  the  love  of  satire.  In  the  management  of  the 
plot,  which  we  think  is  too  complicated  in  its  de- 
tails, Mrs.  Robinson  shows  not  a  little  ingenuity 
and  artistic  skill.  She  constantly  keeps  the  curi- 
osity of  the  reader  on  the  stretch,  and  escapes  from 
the  most  difficult  situat^ns  by  adroit  arrangements 
which  have  the  effect  of  a  pleasing  surprise.  The 
narrative  is  full  of  action  and  incident,  and.  cover- 
ing a  wide  space,  admits  of  a  remarkable  variety  of 
scenes,  derived  from  opposite  extremities  of  the 
American  continent.  Apart  from  its  interest  as  a 
novel — which  is  guaranteed  by  a  plot  of  high- wrought 
romance — its  acute  remarks  on  American  institu- 
tions and  society,  illustrated  by  a  succession  of 
lively  sketches,  evidently  taken  from  the  life,  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  readers,  and  can  not  fail  to 
reward  them  for  its  perusal.  Like  the  other  produo- 
tions  of  Talvi,  which  hare  given  her  such  a  hi^ 
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rank  in  literature  both  at  home  and  abroad,  this 
work  was  originally  written  in  German.  It  loses 
nothing  however  in  the  translation,  which  has  been 
executed  with  such  idiomatic  grace  as  to  read  like 
the  composition  of  one  to  whom  the  language  is 
native. 

Matmert  and  Cxutoms  of  the  AjMent  Egyptians^  by- 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson.  In  this  important  work  a  com- 
plete view  of  Egyptian  antiquities  is  presented, 
showing  the  character  of  the  domestic  life,  political 
institutions,  religious  observances,  and  industrial 
arts  of  that  remarkable  people.  It  is  the  product  of 
long  and  laborious  research ;  it  bears  the  stamp  of 
thoroughness  on  every  page ;  it  is  copious,  without 
being  confused ;  the  descriptive  portions  are  crowd- 
ed with  information,  while  they  are  couched  in  a 
flowing  and  attractive  style,  clothing  the  hoary  and 
wasted  Past  in  a  fresh  and  life-like  costume.  The 
▼olume  is  illustrated  by  a  multitude  of  engravings, 
which  make  the  explanations  of  the  writer  perfectly 
clear  to  the  eye.  It  will  be  welcomed  by  the  stu- 
dent of  profane  histoiy,  and  no  less  by  the  searcher 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  an  efficient  and  most  interest- 
ing aid  in  their  pursuits.  (Published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers.) 

The  RegeiWa  Daughter  is  a  dramatic  adaptation, 
founded  on  the  romance  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
hinging  on  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  Re- 
gent, Philip  of  Orleans,  in  which  the  lover  of  the 
Regent's  unacknowledged  daughter  is  the  chief 
actor,  and  which  was  detected  by  the  counter-in- 
trigues of  Cardinal  Dubois.  The  translator  has 
executed  his  task  with  remarkable  success,  show- 
ing a  sagacious  perception  of  the  sources  of  dra- 
matic effect,  and  a  felicitous  command  of  spirited, 
and  nervous  English.  The  play  is  intended  primarily 
for  reading,  but,  with  some  unimportant  omissions, 
would  be  admirably  suited  to  public  representation. 
Its  authorship  in  the  present  form  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Albion,  weekly  newspaper,  Mr. 
William  Youno,  and  it  certainly  betrays  the 
graceful  vigor  of  expression  for  which  the  pen  of 
that  genUeman  is  famed.  (Published  by  Appleton 
and  Go.)  * 

Among  the  numerous  popular  fictions  called  forth 
by  the  Temperance  Reform,  the  story  entitled 
Minnie  Hermon,  by  Thurlow  W.  Brown,  is  as 
well  entitled  to  conunendation  as  any  that  have 
(alien  under  our  critical  eye.  It  presents  a  series 
of  vivid  sketches,  many  of  them  marked  by  true 
pathos,  showing  the  tragic  effects  of  indulgence. in 
the  fatal  cup.  The  facts  are  evidently  taken  from 
real  life,  and  though  embellished  with  a  high  rhetor- 
ical coloring,  can  not  be  said  to  <?r.iffgerate  the  evils 
which  they  are  intended  to  illustrate.  (Published 
by  Miller,  Orton,  and  Mulligan.) 

The  Life  and  Saying*  of  Mrs.  Partington^  by  B. 
P.  Shillaber,  have  been  collected  in  a  neat  vol- 
ume, illustrated  by  numerous  characteristic  en- 
gravings, and  published  by  J.  C.  Derby.  The  un- 
exampled popularity  attained  by  these  specimens  of 
native  humor,  as  they  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  public  journals,  may  safely  be  taken  as 
a  test  of  their  genuine  and  rare  merits.  We  regard 
them  as  among  the  best  productions  of  the  sportive 
badinage,  so  congenial  to  the  American  taste,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  our  lighter  literature.  The  char- 
acter of  the  oracular  old  dame  is  sustained  with 
dramatic  harmony  through  the  whole  of  her  unique 
comments ;  she  never  by  any  mischance  relapses 
into  orthodox  English ;  and  always  hides  beneath 
her  eccentricity  of  expression  the  largest  and  warm- 
eat  soul    of  grandmotherly  kindness.    Her  biog- 


rapher and  "honest  chronicler*'  has  succeeded  to  a 
charm  in  giving  the  veracious  history  of  her  life. 
His  irrepressible  love  of  fun  is  so  blended  with  the 
true  spirit  of  wit,  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  in 
the  walk  to  which  he  has  so  cordially  devoted  him- 
self. He  is  certainly  a  master  in  this  line — at  the 
very  top  of  the  scale^-*and  his  imitators  are — ^no- 
where. 

Crosby  and  Nichols  have  issued  a  posthumous 
work  by  the  late  Rev.  Sylvester  Judd,  consial- 
ing  of  a  series  of  disoourses  on  The  Church.  Mr. 
Judd  is  well  remembered  as  the  gi£ted  but  erratic 
author  of  Margaret ,  Richard  Edney,  and  other  pro- 
ductions, which  have  obtained  a  limited  circle  of 
devoted  admirers.  Several  of  his  friends  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  bring  before  the  public  his 
views  concerning  Church  principles,  plans,  and  or- 
ganization, and  the  result  is  the  present  volume. 
The  discourses  which  it  contains  are  written  in  a 
plain  and  unambitious  style,  and  in  a  tone  of  un- 
mistakable earnestness. 

An  edition  of  Professor  Smith's  Hittory  of 
Greece  is  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  expressly 
prepared  by  a  competent  American  editor.  As  a 
popular  manual  of  Grecian  history  this  work  is  en- 
tirely without  a  rival  in  English  literature.  It 
embodies  the  best  fruits  of  modem  researches  in  a 
style  of  remarkable  elegance  and  grace,  and  presents 
the  o(t-told  story  of  Grecian  development  not  only 
with  critical  discrimination  but  with  picturesque 
beauty.  The  high  rank  of  Professor  Smith  as  a 
classical  scholar  vouches  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
narrative,  while  the  charms  of  its  diction  offer  a 
rare  enticement  to  every  tasteful  reader. 

Spirit  Manifestations  Examined  and  Explained^  by 
John  Bovbb  Dods.  (Published  by  Dewitt  and 
Davenport.)  After  the  elaborate  defense  of  the  so- 
called  Spiritual  Manifestations  by  Judge  Edmonds, 
and  some  other  writers  of  ability  and  official  posi- 
tion, the  subject  has  assumed  an  importance  in  the 
public  eye  which  we  think  is  quite  oUt  of  proportion 
to  the  value  of  any  communications  obtained  by  this 
peculiar  agency — mysterious,  preternatural,  spirit- 
ual, psychological,  or  by  whatever  term  it  is  desig- 
nated. As  an  illustration  of  certain  remarkable 
powers  in  the  human  system — not  yet  sufficiently 
explained — this  volume,  however,  is  seasonable, 
and  well  adapted  to  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity. 
The  writer,  who  has  devoted  his  attention  for  many 
years  to  the  subject,  and  who  is  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  scientific  research,  as  well  as  of  candor  and  im- 
partiality, professes  to  hare  discovered  the  origin  of 
the  phenomena  in  question  in  the  involuntary  powers 
of  the  mind,  the  physical  instruments  of  which  are 
seated  in  the  cerebellum.  He  adduces  a  multitude 
of  very  curious  facts  in  support  of  his  theory,  which, 
if  they  do  not  give  it  the  force  of  demonstration, 
have  a  great  deal  of  plausibility,  considered  in  that 
point  of  view,  and  are  well  worth  the  study  of  the 
anthropological  inquirer.  Dr.  Dods  handles  his 
subject  without  bitterness  or  partisan  zeal.  He  im- 
putes no  sinister  motives  to  the  believers  in  spirit- 
ual manifestations.  He  thinks  them  in  a  great 
error,  and  endeavors  to  show  thein  the  ground  of 
their  error.  His  volume  is  eminently  readable — re- 
plete with  singular  instances  of  abnormal  phenom- 
ena, both  from  ancient  and  modem  times — and  is 
not  surpassed,  either  in  instruction  or  entertain- 
ment, by  any  work  yet  called  forth  by  the  **  spiritual 
controversy." 

D.  AppUton  and  Co.  have  issued  a  neat  and  con- 
venient edition  of  Surennb's  French  and  English 
Dictianary,  thoroughly  revised  MRhimnirovef^ 
Jigitized  by  VjOUv  IC 
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additions  from  standard  authorities,  forming  one  of 
the  best  manuals  for  constant  reference  now  in  use. 

The  recent  publications  of  T.  B.  Peterson  in- 
elude,  among  others,  T.  S.  Abtuur's  excellent 
domestic  stories  of  7^  Iron  Rule ;  or,  Tyranny  in 
the  Household,  and  The  Lady  at  Home  ;  or,  Happi- 
ness in  the  Household;  a  compact  and  well-printed 
edition  of  Disraeli's  novels,  Venetia,  The  Young 
Duke,  Miriam^  Abroy,  Henrietta  Temple,  and  Con- 
tarhd  Fleming,  each  work,  comprising  three  volumes 
in  the  original,  in  one  handsome  volume ;  and  KtUe 
Clarendon  and  Viola,  by  Emerson  Bennett.  The 
numerous  popular  fictions  brought  out  by  Mr.  Pe- 
terson, have  given  his  name  a  wide  celebrity  among 
book-purchasers,  and  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
promotion  of  a  cheap  literature. 

The  prevailing  interest  in  the  war  now  waging 
between  Russia  and  the  Allied  Powers  has  called 
forth  numerous  publications  relating  to  the  condi- 
tion of  Russia  and  Turkey,  which  can  not  fail  to 
be  received  with  general  satisfaction.  Of  these  the 
most  original  and  able  is  Russia  as  it  is,  by  Count 
DB  GuROWSKi,  a  Polish  nobleman,  now  resident  in 
this  country,  and  a  thinker  of  great  depth  and  pen- 
etration, profoundly  versed  in  the  civil  and  military 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  warmly  devoted  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Sclavonic  race.  His  work  abounds  in 
rare  and  valuable  information,  in  comprehensive 
general  statements,  and  in  copious  statistical  ac- 
counts of  the  resources  of  Russia.  The  style  is 
lucid  and  vigorous,  and  presents  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  effective  idiomatic  expression  by  one 
who  writes  in  a  foreign  language.  This  work  is 
published  by  the  Appletons. 

The  Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  by  Law- 
rence Olipuant,  is  an  entertaining  narrative  of 
a  voyage  down  the  river  Volga,  and  a  tour  through 
the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  It  is  filled  with 
lively  pictures  of  the  peculiar  manners  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  natural  scenery  of  that  portion  of  the 
Russian  Empire.    (Published  by  Redfieid.) 

Redfield  has  also  issued  A  Year  with  the  Turks, 
by  Warinoton  W.  Shyth,  containing  sketches 
of  travel  in  the  European  and  Asiatic  dominions 
of  the  Sultan.  It  presents  a  highly  favorable  view 
of  the  Turkish  character,  which  it  defends  with  the 
spirit  of  a  partisan. 

A  work  of  great  interest  on  the  Russian  policy,  en- 
titled the  Knout  and  the  Russians,  from  the  French 
•f  Germain  de  Laony,  is  published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers.  It  presents  a  detailed  and  very  lively 
description  of  the  interior  of  Russian  society,  with 
a  lucid  exposition  of  the  prominent  public  institu- 
tions. The  author  is  no  fi-iend  to  the  Czar,  and  no 
deubt  occasionally  permits  his  hostility  to  color  his 
statements.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  his  work  can  be  called  in 
question,  and  the  strong  feeling  under  which. he 
writes  gives  a  piquant  zest  to  his  descriptions,  and 
effectually  prevents  the  reader  from  falling  asleep. 
His  chapters  on  the  army,  the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
the  navy,  the  magistracy,  and  the  finances,  are  in- 
forming and  valuable.  His  account  of  Russian 
serfdom  is  full  of  novel  and  striking  views.  In  de- 
scribing the  punishment  of  the  knout,  he  brings  for- 
ward several  terrible  instances  showing  the  severity 
of  Russian  criminal  law,  in  spite  of  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment.  The  vivacity  of  style  with 
which  this  volume  is  written  makes  it  more  readable 
than  a  large  proportion  of  the  works  which  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Russian  question. 

Another  work  issued  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in 
ralation  to  Turkey,  is  Curzon*s  Armenia  an  agree- 


able account  of  travels  performed  in  connection  with 
the  joint  English  and  Russian  commission  for  set- 
tling the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Persia  in 
the  region  occupied  by  the  Koordish  tribes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  lively  sketches  of  Eastern  manners  and 
scenery,  the  volume  abounds  with  copious  and  valu- 
able notices  of  Armenian  history,  and  the  progress 
of  Russian  aggression  in  that  quarter. 

Mason  Brothers  publish  A  History  of  the  Old 
Hundredth  Psalm  Tune,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Haver- 
OALL,  with  an  introductory  notice  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Wain  WRIGHT.  It  furnishes  a  curious  his- 
tory of  that  ancient  piece  of  Qsalmody,  with  an 
account  of  the  successive  change»  which  it  has  un- 
dergone. Its  authorship  is  ascribed,  not  to  Martin 
Luther,  according  to  the  traditional  opinion,  but  to 
William  Franc,  an  obscure  composer,  whose  name 
is  known  only  in  connection  with  the  Genevan 
Psalter.  The  tune,  however,  has  since  been  sub- 
jected to  so  many  variations  as  almost  to  have  lost 
its  original  identity. 

A  new  edition  of  Talfourd's  Critical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Writings  is  published  by  Phillips,  Samp- 
son, and  Co.,  containin^he  most  important  essays 
and  reviews  of  their  liSv  lamented  author.  As  a 
sound  and  impartial  critic,  Talfourd  occupies  a  high 
place  in  English  literature.  If  he  did  not  affect  the 
brilliant  audacity  of  Jeffrey,  he  was  far  more  cath- 
olic in  his  tastes,  and  more  profoundly  appreciative 
in  his  judgments.  Free  from  the  love  of  paradox, 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  vitiated  the  remarkable 
critical  acuteness  of  Hazlitt,  and  never,  like  Cole- 
ridge, overlaying  the  original  and  subtle  distinctions 
of  transcendental  speculation  with  a  cloud  of  va- 
porous phraseology,  Talfourd  brought  an  honest  and 
masculine  judgment,  a  keen  perception  of  truth,  a 
singularly  refined  taste,  a  profound  and  universal 
culture,  and  a  most  gracious  sympathy  with  every 
genuine  manifestation  of  intellect,  to  the  criticism 
of  the  great  literary  productions  of  the  age.  His 
verdicts,  in  almost  all  cases,  will  stand  the  test  of 
time.  He  was  apparently  almost  wholly  devoid  of 
prejudice — certainly,  he  had  not  a  trace  of  malignity 
or  captiousness  in  his  nature — he  never  sought  to 
amuse  himself  or  the  public  at  the  expense  of  an 
unfortunate  author — he  did  not  mistake  severity  for 
acuteness,  nor  wholesale  censure  for  just  discrim- 
ination— ^he  never  condemned  without  cause-— 
though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  admitted  that  his  heart 
was  tinctured  with  an  excess  of  favoritism  for 
those  whom  he  deemed  great  intellectual  benefac- 
tors, and  who  had  not  met  with  the  due  .meed  of 
honor  from  the  public.  His  native  kindliness  pro- 
tected him  from  the  bitterness  which  is  often  thought 
to  be  an  essential  element  of  criticism ;  while  his 
wakeful  good  sense  and  delicately  sensitive  taste, 
prevented  him  from  becoming  the  dupe  of  preten- 
sion. In  our  opinion,  his  critical  essays  possess 
far  more  than  an  ephemeral  value ;  we  know  of  no 
better  comments  on  recent  English  literature ;  aiul 
their  diligent  study  can  not  fail  to  produce  the 
most  wholesome  effects  on  the  public  taste. 

My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  by  HuoH  Miller, 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  autobiography,  detail- 
ing the  varied  experiences  of  his  early  years,  and 
the  successive  steps  by  which,  from  a  working  me- 
chanic, he  atuined  his  present  scientific  distinction. 
It  is  a  work  replete  with  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment, especially  to  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  a  regular  scholastic  education.  (Pub- 
lished by  Gould  and  Lincoln.)  • 

An  Art-Student  in  Munich,  by  Anka  Mary  How- 
ITT.    A  delightful  record  of  personal  experiences. 
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belonging  '*  to  a  peculiarly  poetical  chapter  in  the 
life  of  a  woman  studying  Art."  The  author  is  a 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Howilts,  and  writes  with 
an  enthusiasm  and  naivete  that  are  quite  fascina- 
ting. Her  notices  of  art  and  artists  in  Munich  are 
not  only  spirited,  but  full  of  information.  (Pub- 
lished by  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields.) 

The  Dodd  Family  Abroad^  the  latest  production 
ofCHARLES  Lever  (published  by  Harperand  Broth- 
ers), is  one  of  the  finest  and  funniest  specimens  of 
his  inimitable  humor  and  satire.  It  relates  the  ad- 
ventures of  an  Irish  family,  who  leave  their  kindred 
bog-trotters  at  home,  and  go  in  search  of  '*  the  gen- 
teel" on  an  European  tour.  They  fall  into  all  sorts 
of  scrapes,  constantly  suffer  from  their  own  absurd- 
ities, but  learn  no  wisdom  from  the  experience. 
The  characters  of  the  ambitions  and  most  foolish 
mamma,  the  long-suffering  papa,  the  graceless 
wretch  of  a  son,  and  the  <leluded  beauty  of  a  daugh- 
ter, are  sustained  with  infinite  spirit,  and  afford  an 
endless  fund  of  amusement. 

Farm  ImpUmentSf  and  the  Principlea  of  their  Con- 
struction and  Utey  by  John  J.  Thomas  (published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a  volume  for  the  farm- 
er's library,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  extensive  range  of  agricultural  literature.  It 
originally  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  under  the  title  of 
"Agricultural  Dynamics;  or,  the  Science  of  Farm 
Forces."  The  edition  now  published  is  based  on 
that  essay,  which  has  been  revised  and  enlarged, 
and  the  number  of  illustrations  more  than  doubled. 
In  applying  the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in 
their  different  branches,  to  the  practices  of  modem 
farming,  it  avoids  the  use  of  technical  phraseology, 
and  presents  the  subject  in  a  form  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  every  reader.  The  practical 
farmer  will  find  in  it  a  description  of  the  tools  in 
daily  use,  with  an  exposition  of  the  scientific  prit^ 
ciplcs  of  their  construction,  and  numerous  valuable 
hints  for  the  improvement  of  their  convenience  and 
utility.  The  work  is  adapted  to  recitation  in 
schools  as  well  as  to  private  reading.  Speaking  of 
the  original  edition,  the  late  accomplished  horti- 
culturist Downing  remarked :  "  We  should  like  to 
see  this  work  printed,  bound,  and  hung  up  in  every 
work-shop,  tool-room,  and  farmer's  book-shelf  in 
the  country." 

DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

In  recording  the  death  of  this  distinguished  man, 
which  took  place  on  the  3d  of  April,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  disruption  of  another  link,  which  con- 
nected the  rich,  imaginative,  and  picturesque  poet- 
ical movement  of  the  last  half  century  with  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  present  day.  Under 
the  pseudonym  of  Christopher  North,  the  deceased 
was  known  to  every  cultivated  reader  in  our  own 
country;  in  spite  of  strong  political  differences,  he 
was  cherished  with  enthusiastic  and  loving  admi- 
ration ;  and  his  death,  though  at  a  ripe  old  age,  has 
sent  a  pang  to  many  American  hearts  like  that  felt 
on  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend.  The  subjoined 
notice,  which  embo(fies  the  language  of  several  of 
the  leading  British  literary  journals,  presents  the 
character  of  the  departed  poet  in  a  favorable  light, 
and  will  not  be  thought  to  do  more  than  justice  to 
his  memory. 

Professor  Wilson  was  bom  at  Paisley  in  1T88, 
his  father  being  a  wealthy  manufacturer  there.  He 
entered  Glasgow  University  at  the  age  of  13,  and 
in  four  ycara  more  went  to  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ft>rd,  where  his  extraordinary  quality  was  recog- 


nized at  once.  He  was  the  leader  in  all  sports, 
from  his  great  bodily  strength,  as  well  as  his  entha- 
siasm  for  pleasure  of  that  kind ;  and  he  gained  \h» 
Newdegate  prize  for  an  English  poem  of  sixty  lines. 
On  leaving  college  he  bought  the  Elleray  estate,  on 
Windermere,  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
the  "  Great  Lake  Poet,"  becoming  himself,  in  latter 
days,  the  "  Admiral  of  the  Llikes,"  and  acting  ss 
such  when  Bolton  entertained  Canning  and  ScoU 
with  a  splendid  water/Steon  Windermere.  In  these 
days  Wilson  played  many  wild  feats.  He  attended 
ail  the  fairs,  fights,  running  matches,  races,  and  so 
forth,  in  the  country.  He  was  a  capital  boxer,  sin- 
glestick man,  and  wrestler;  no  great  sportsman,  ex- 
cept as  an  angler,  and  now  and  then  in  pursuit  ^f 
the  red  deer.  For  some  time  he  took  up  his  abode 
among  the  gipsies,  learned  a  great  deal  of  their  slang, 
and  adopted  their  costume  and  their  habits.  After- 
ward he  partially  settled  down,  and  went  to  study 
law  in  Edinburgh.  As  might  be  expected,  little 
profit  resulted  from  this  experiment,  but  he  took  to 
literature,  and  produced  several  isolated  works, 
such  as  the  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,** 
which  attained  great  popularity ;  the  **  Trials  of 
Margaret  Lindsay,"  a  pathetic  Scottish  story ;  the 
"  Isle  of  Palms  ;"  and  the  **  City  of  the  Plague." 
But  two  things  occurred  in  Edinburgh  about  1818 
— the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  became  vacant,  and  Maga  was  estab- 
lished. Wilson  immediately  became  a  candidate 
for  ofiice  in  the  one,  and  contributor  to  the  other. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  patronage  mainly  contributed  to 
his  success  in  the  first,  his  own  abilities  won  the 
second.  Before  this  time  he  had  commenced  that 
connection  with  Blackwood^t  Magazine  which,  for 
years  after,  identified  him  with  all  the  brilliant 
fancy  and  exquisite  taste  with  which  its  pages  were 
adorned.  The  productions  of  his  eloquent  pen  were, 
in  1842,  published  in  a  collected  form,  under  the 
title  of  *•  Recreations  of  Christopher  North."  A 
singularly  vigorous  and  healthy  physique,  animated 
by  an  impulsive  and  restless  spirit,  drew  him  on  in 
youth  to  undertake  feats — generally  displays  of  ath- 
letic strength — out  of  the  ordinary  course ;  ond  the 
alternations  of  indolence,  so  often  remarked  in  tem- 
peraments like  his,  led  him  in  more  advanced  life 
to  indulge  in  an  unusual  disregard  of  external  ap- 
pearances ;  and  upon  those  slight  grounds  the  most 
adventurous  talcs  of  his  eccentricity  were  circulat- 
ed :  but  even  at  the  most  extravagant  period  of  hb 
youth,  John  Wilson  was  always  restrained  by  a 
high  and  pure  sense  of  morality.  The  drinking 
feats  attributed  to  him  are  either  gross  inventions, 
or  literal  acceptations  of  the  humorous  caricatures 
of  the  **  Noctes  Ambrosiance :"  they  who  were  in- 
timate with  Wilson  know  that  he  neither  required 
nor  used  to  excess  the  stimulus  of  strong  drink. 
He  enjoyed  the  most  extravagant  hilarity  of  the 
social  board,  but  eould  work  himself  up  to  the  high- 
est pitch  by  the  sheer  effort  of  talking.  His  literary 
genius  was  so  entirely  akin  to  his  physical  temper- 
ament, as  to  appear  simply  an  emanation  from  it. 
Looking  at  his  productions  with  the  cool  critical 
eye  with  which  one  is  accustomed  to  examine  the 
works  of  a  past  time,  we  can  not  but  perceive  thai 
they  are  characterized  by  a  want  of  condensation 
— by  an  absence  of  exact,  subtle,  or  deep  analytic- 
al or  critical  power — that  their  style  is  sometimes 
inflated,  and  verging  on  the  tawdry ;  and  yet,  with 
all  these  defects,  they  are  informed  with  a  vitality 
which  entitles  them  to  be  numbered  in  the  class  of 
works  which  men  will  not  willingly  let  die.  There 
is  a  bewitching  combination  of  vague^^dreamy  wild- 
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11050,  patbos»  and  ethereal  fancy,  in  his  **  Isle  of 
Palms"  and  "  Unimore ;"  while  in  his  "  City  of  the 
Plague"  there  is  an  irregular  splendor  and  vigor 
that  sometimes  reminds  one  of  the  old  English  dra- 
matists. His  prose  writings  are  the  outpourings  of 
an  improvisatore ;  unequal,  but  fascinating,  full  of 
power  and  variety — ranging  from  pictures  of  ideal 
teauty  to  defiant  humor,  now  throwing  out  sugges- 
tions pregnant  with  materials  for  thought,  and  again 
dashing  off  graphic  descriptions  that  place  their 
subjects  visibly  before  the  eye.  If  the  marvel  of 
his  eloquence  is  not  lessened,  it  is  at  least  account- 
ed for  to  those  who  have  seen  hioL  One  writer 
says — '*  Such  a  presence  is  rarely  seen;  and  more 
than  one  person  has  said  that  he  reminded  them  of 
the  first  man,  Adam ;  so  full  was  that  large  frame 
of  vitality,  foree,  and  sentience.  His  tread  seemed 
almost  to  shake  the  streets,  his  eye  almost  saw 
through  stone  walls ;  and  as  for  his  voice,  there  was 
no  heart  that  could  stand  before  it.  He  swept  away 
all  hearts  whithersoever  he  would.  No  less  strik- 
ing was  it  to  see  him  in  a  mood  of  repose,  as  when 
be  steered  the  old  packet  boat  that  used  to  pass  be- 
tween Bowness  and  Ambleside,  before  the  steam- 
ers were  put  upon  the  lake.  Sitting  motionless, 
with  his  hand  upon  the  rudder,  in  the  presence  of 
journeymen  and  market-women,  with  his  eye  ap- 
parently looking  beyond  every  thing  into  nothing, 
and  his  mouth  closed  under  his  beard,  as  if  he 
meant  never  to  speak  again,  he  was  quite  as  im- 
pressive and  immortal  an  image  as  he  could  havfc 
been  to  the  students  of  his  class  or  the  comrades 
of  his  jovial  hours.^'  Another  describes  him  as  "  a 
stout,  tall,  athletic  man,  with  broad  shoutders  and 
chest,  and  prodigiously  muscular  limbs.  His  face 
was  magnificent ;  his  hair,  which  he  wore  long  and 
flowing,  fell  round  his  massive  features  like  a  lion's 
mane,  to  which,  indeed,  it  was  often  compared,  be- 
ing much  of  the  same  hue.  His  lips  were  always 
working,  while  his  gray  flashing  eyes  had  a  weird 
sort  of  a  look  which  was  highly  characteristic." 
As  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  he  possessed  a 
rare  power  of  winning  the  affections  and  confidence 
of  his  pupils,  and  instigating  them  by  a  certain  con- 
tagion of  eloquence  to  self-exertion.  Properly 
speaking,  he  founded  no  school ;  for  his  discursive 
turn  of  mind  was  unfavorable  to  the  maturing  of 
systematic,  precise  opinions :  but  he  set  his  hear- 
era  to  think,  and  inspired  them  with  ambition  to 
distinguish  themselves  as  thinkera,  and  not  a  few 
able  and  successful  inquirera  were  thus  launched 
upon  their  philosophical  career.  He  also  imparted 
a  new  character  to  the  Moral  Philosophy  chair  of 
Edinburgh.  Stewart  and  Brown  had  each  con- 
fined his  instructions  almost  exclusively  to  intel- 
lectual analysis — had  made  his  class  as  it  were  a 
double  of  the  Logic  class :  the  genial  and  imagina- 
tive Wilson  naturally  applied  himself  more  to  the 
analysis  of  the  fancy  and  the  passions,  and  the  il- 
lustration of  their  influence  on  the  will — the  most 
essential  branch  of  ethical  inquiry.  But  it  was  in 
his  own  family,  and  among  the  wide  and  varied  cir- 
cle of  friends  and  acquaintances  he  loved  to  bring 
around  him,  that  Wilson  was  seen  in  all  the  most 
engaging  features  of  his  character.  His  domestic 
affections  were  intense :  we  believe  he  never  en- 
tirely recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted  by  the  death 
of  Mra.  Wilson — and  if  ever  there  was  a  woman  to 
be  sorrowed  for  throughout  a  widowed  life,  it  was 
she ;  so  opposite  to  the  dazzling  impetuous  spirit 
of  her  mate,  in  the  beautiful  gentleness  and  equa- 
nimity of  her  temper,  yet  adapting  herself  so  en- 
tirely to  his  tastes,  sad  repaid  by  avoh  a  de«p  and 


lasting  affection.  As  for  friends  and  others  not 
belonging  to  his  own  family  circle,  there  perhaps 
never  was  a  man  gifted  with  such  an  universality 
of  sympathy  with  all  that  is  intellectual.  He  had 
points  in  common  with  all— with  the  elegant  fas- 
tidiousness of  Lbckhart,  the  broad  humor  and  in- 
spired idiotcy  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  the  polished 
coterieism  of  Moore,  the  masculine  benevolence  of 
Chalmers,  the  disputatious  logic  of  De  Quincey, 
the  playful  humor  of  Lamb,  the  ei^imi  and  often 
felicitous  criticism  of  Hunt,  and  the  honest  aspira- 
tions of  less  gifled  individuals.  In  the  society  of 
the  northern  capital  he  will  be  long  and  sadly  miss- 
ed. The  accounts  of  his  eccentricity  of  manners 
and  appearance  have  been  much  exaggerated.  He 
had  no  great  respect  for  the  commonplace  conven- 
tionalities  of  artificial  life,  nor  had  he  any  rever- 
ence for  tailora  and  mastera  of  ceremonies ;  but  the 
statements  about  his  buttonless  shirts,  his  thread- 
bare coats,  and  tattered  academical  robes,  are  pic- 
torial fictions.  With  all  his  apparent  eccentricity, 
he  had  sound  judgment  and  a  genial  kindly  heart ; 
and  in  his  warm  love,  especially  in  his  latter  yeara,^ 
of  all  that  was  generous  and  good  and  sacred,  and 
his  sincere  affection  for  Dr.  Chalmera  and  othen 
of  his  colleagues  most  eminent  for  piety  and  active 
philanthropy,  he  gave  proof  of  a  religious  principle 
far  deeper  than  any  mere  sentimental  feeling  or 
philosophical  persuasion  could  have  inspired.  He 
was  much  beloved  in  the  neighborhood  of  Elleray. 
Every  old  boatman  and  young  angler,  every  hoary 
shepherd  and  primitive  dame  among  the  hills  of  the 
district,  knew  him  and  enjoyed  his  presence.  He 
was  a  steady  and  genial  friend  to  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge for  a  long  courae  of  yeare.  He  made  others 
happy  by  being  so  intensely  happy  himself  whoa 
his  brighter  moods  were  on  him.  He  felt,  and  en- 
joyed too,  intensely,  and  paid  the  penalty  in  the 
deep  melancholy  of  the  close  of  his  life.  He  could 
not  chasten  the  exuberance  of  his  love  of  nature 
and  of  genial  human  intereourae ;  and  he  was  cut 
off  from  both  long  before  his  death.  The  sad  spec- 
tacle was  witnessed  with  respectful  sorrow,  for  all 
who  had  ever  known  him  felt  deeply  in  debt  to 
him.  He  underwent  an  attack  of  pressure  on  the. 
brain  some  yeare  before  his  dsath ;  and  an  access 
of  paralysis  closed  the  scene.  In  his  death,  those 
who  knew  him  best  will  feel  that  one  of  the  great 
and  good  men  of  our  time  has  passed  away. 


The  Author  of  Mary  Powell  has  commenced  a 
series  of  The  Chroniclea  of  Merry  Einglandt  a  history 
written  in  chronicle  style,  and  affecting  some  of  its 
quaintnesses,  to  which  we  object,  as  to  all  affecta- 
tions and  imitations.  This  first  volume  advances 
no  further  than  the  reign  of  Stephen.  It  is  pictori- 
al ly  wriuen,  and  therefore  well  calculated  for  school 
and  family  reading. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  is  Just  SO  years  old ;  the 
Quarterly f  44;  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  33; 
Blackwood,  38 ;  and  Fraser,  24. 


Pwich  was  concocted  in  the  dark  back-parler  of 
a  public-house  behind  Drury-lane  Theatre.  Th«» 
paper  wsb  started ;  it  struggled  on  for  about  a  year, 
and  was  then  sold  for  £100  to  Messrs.  Bradbury 
and  Evans,  the  printera.  In  their  hands  it  rose  to 
eminence.  All  the  wit  in  England  hastened  to 
their  standard.  It  has  had  the  honor  of  being  cu- 
pelled from  several  kingdoms  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  "One  night,  at  Lady  Blcssington's," 
said  a  certain  literary  gentleman,  **  Lord  Biougham 
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told  me  that  he  would  rather  stand  a  six  weeks' 
roasting  in  tbo  House  of  Peers  than  a  single  scari- 
fy ing  joke  in  Punch." 


^Among  the  recent  English  publications  the  fol- 
lowing are  worth  noting :  Volumes  one  to  three  of 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman's  History  of  Latin  ChriM- 
tianityt  including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontifi- 
cate of  Nicholas  V. ;  Stbphbns'  Central  America^ 
revised  by  Mr.  Cathbbwooo,  in  one  volume; 
7%e  lAfe  and  Tinum  of  John  Perry^  the  Pilgrim 
Martyr ;  Working  Women  of  the  last  Half  Century, 
the  Leeeon  ^f  their  Live;  by  C.  L.  Balpoub  ;  Re- 
mains of  the  late  Bishop  CopUston,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion  containing  Reminiscences  of  his  Life,  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately  ;  Mr.  Habdman's  Translation 
of  Weiss*  History  of  the  French  Protestant  R^ugees ; 
Atherton,  a  new  work  by  Miss  Mitfobd,  author  of 
Our  Village. 

Among  the  most  recent  publications  of  interest 
in  Paris  we  may  cite  the  firat  volumes  of  the  works 
of  Abaoo,  with  a  charming  introductory  memoir  by 
his  early  and  constant  friend  and  brother  in  science, 
Albxandeb  von  Humboldt.  The  political  and 
economical  papers  of  Abmand  Cabbbl  have  also 
been  collected  and  arranged,  judiciously  annotated 
by  M.  Cbablbs  Romby,  and  preceded  by  a  biogra- 
phical notice  from  the  pen  of  M.  Littbb.  These 
papers  throw  a  new  light  on  the  high  qualities  of  that 
chivalrous  individuaL 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Literary  Gazette 
writes,  *'  About  once  a  month  or  so,  a  new  work  by 
Lamartine  is  talked  of;  at  this  moment  it  is  said 
that  he  is  writing  a  volume  of  Turkish  tales,  which 
he  intends  shall  form  a  sort  of  companion  volume 
to  the  *  Arabian  Nights.'  But  of  all  the  many  new 
works  of  his  that  have  been  promised  during  the 
last  year,  not  one — his  soi-disant  '  History  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly'  excepted  (it  is  being  pub- 
lished piecemeal  in  a  newspaper,  but  excites  Uttle 
attention) — not  one  has  seen  the  light.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  quite  certain  that  he  labors  hard  with  his 
pen,  even  to  the  injury  of  his  health.  This  is  most 
honorable  to  him,  as  his  political  career  has  made 
him  poor  and  embanassed,  and  as  he  is  anxious  to 
leave,  on  going  to  his  last  home,  no  debts  behind 
him.  In  one  respect  he  is  very  fortunate :  aa  emi- 
nent stockjobber,  named  Mirds,  who  is  the  proprie- 
tor of  three  or  four  newspapen  and  periodicals, 
feels  such  warm  admiration  of  his  genius  and  per- 
sonal character,  that  he  insists  on  purchasing  all 
the  manuscript  works  he  writes  or  plans,  and  on 
giving  him,  in  ready  money,  a  higher  sum  tl^an,  if 
left  to  himself,  he  would  venture  to  ask.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  Stock  Exchange  produces  a Mec«nas ; 
and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  M.  Mirda  to  be  the 
prasidium  et  dulce  decus  mettm  of  such  a-  man  as 
Lamartine,  the  greatest  living  poet  of  France,  and, 
in  8pit«  of  his  political  errors,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
her  citizens." 

A  new  work  of  Michelet's  is  announced,  "  The 
Women  of  the  Revolution."  The  illustrious  histo- 
rian is  still  at  Nice ;  his  health  is  improved. 

A  work  is  published  in  Paris  bearing  this  singu- 
lar title,  **  Eternity  Unveiled ;  or,  the  future  life  of 
souls  after  death."  The  author  is  M.  H.  Delaage, 
the  grandson  of  Chantal. 


odical,  containing  reports  and  papera  of  scientifitt 
and  literary  societies,  accounts  of  missions,  6ce,, 
shall  henceforth  be  published,  under  the  title  of 
**  Bulletin  des  Societes  Savants." 


An  unpublished  Latin  treatise  by  Leibnits,  in 
refutation -of  Spinoza,  has  lately  been  discovered 
and  translated  into  French  by  M.  Foucher  de  Careil. 


A  Florence  correspondent  of  a  London  journal 
writes :  *'  I  met  at  a  soiree  the  other  evening,  the 
lady  who,  about  thirty  yeare  since,  wrote  Rome  m 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  the  poet,  Mr.  Browning 
— the  former  a  talkative  and  bustling,  the  latter  a 
silent  and  thoughtful  guest.  His  gifted  lady  is 
hardly  to  b^  met  with  in  such  circles,  for  Mrs. 
Browning  dedicates  herself  here,  as  I  underatand, 
to  the  retired,  studious  life  conformable  with  her 
habits  in  earlier  yeara,  as  with  the  inclinations  of 
her  gentle  and  elevated  nature." 


The  Frenoh  Government  has  decided  that  a 


p^n- 


The  publishing  house  of  Messra.  J.  W.  Parker 
and  Son,  who  have  just  given  to  the  public  Mr. 
Fbbdebick  Tennyson's  Poems  and  the  Poetical 
Remains  of  Pbabd,  will  shortly  issue  a  volume  of 
new  Poetry  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Chablbs 
KiNOSLBY,  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  consist 
rather  of  many  short  pieces  thaK  two  or  three  long 
ones,  remembering  the  touching  and  picturesque 
ballad  of  Call  the  cattle  home,  in  his  novel  of  AUtm 
Locke. 


The  late  recall  of  Chevalier  Bun  sen  by  the  Prus- 
sian Government  produces  much  excitement  among 
his  English  friends.    A  London  journal  says : 

'*  Literary  men  as  well  as  politicians  will  be  sony 
to  learn  the  removal  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  from 
the  office  of  Prussian  minister  at  the  English  court. 
The  Chevalier  had  so  long  been  connected  with  this 
country,  had  made  himself  so  deeply  acquainted 
with  our  language,  literature,  and  science,  that  be 
may  he  said  to  have  been  o/*  us,  as  well  as  among 
us ;  some  of  his  best  works  are  written  in  the  En- 
glish language ;  and  it  may  be  said  more  truly  of 
him  than  of  most  students,  '  nihil  tetigit  quod  non 
omamt.*  At  any  period  the  removal  of  such  a  man 
would  be  a  matter  of  regret,  and  now  more  espe- 
cially, when  it  is  clearly  the  consequence  of  politi- 
cal intrigues  at  the  court  of  Prussia,  unworthy  in 
themselves,  and  arising  from  parties  openly  and 
avowedly  hostile  to  this  country." 

Southey,  Moore»  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  Cole- 
ridge, Scott,  Wilson— never  did  a  brighter  galaxy 
of  poets  adorn  any  age.  It  is  curious  and  sad  to 
remark  that  in  the  case  of  almost  all  of  these  illus- 
trious men— certainly  of  all  of  them  who  reached  old 
age — the  overtasked  brain  more  or  less  gave  way. 

A  lately-published  decree  of  the  Index  includes, 
among  other  prohibited  works,  in  French  and  Ital- 
ian, the  Theological  Essays  of  Mr.  F.  Denison  Mau- 
BiCB.  It  is  not  frequently  that  English  publications 
appear  in  this  list ;  and  though  the  theory  of  ccclesiss- 
tical  censorship  is  severe,  its  enforcement  in  Rome 
is  tempered  by  modifications.  Permission  to  read 
prohibited  books,  which  is  necessary  for  those  de- 
siring freely  to  avail  themselves  of  public  libraries, 
is  easily  obtained  by  application  to  proper  authority 
and  statement  of  a  legitimate  object  in  view,  the 
petitioner  receiving  a  formula  in  Latin,  in  the  name 
of  the  Pontiff  and  the  Inquisition,  at  the  expense, 
for  expedition  fees,  of  about  tenpetuM^  , 
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FiGUBES  1  AND  2  ViSITING  AND  WALKING  CO8TUMB8. 


THE  Illustrations  which  we  present  require  but 
brief  comment.  Figure  1  is  a  Vieiting  Dress. 
It  is  h  dispo9itionj  although  for  this  may  be  substi- 
tuted a  trimming  of  embroidery,  braid,  or  bouilUmke. 
Figure  2  is  a  Walking  Db ess  for  a  young  lady.  »It 
is  high  in  the  neck  at  the  back,  with  a  basque  some- 
what deeper  in  front  and  behind  than  at  the  sides. 
The  sleeves  are  cut  at  the  outside  in  points,  which 
are  united  by  fancy  buttons,  forming  lozenge-shaped 
openings,  through  which  the  under-sleeves  appear. 
The  under-sleeves  are  plain  with  embroidered  wrist- 
bands, "the  body  is  ornamented  with  a  shirred  rib- 
bon, which  terminates  in  small  bows  at  the  sleeves. 
When  the  hair  is  copious  the  mode  of  dressing  given 
above  is  very  becoming. 

Bonnets  are  made  of  almost  every  material  and 
combination  of  mategals.  Though  smaller  than  have 
previously  been  worn,  they  are  extremely  pretty ; 
and  recede  further  than  ever  from  the  face.  The 
ornaments  are  chiefly  displayed  upon  the  edges  and 


front,  the  crown  being  comparatively  plain.  Re- 
dundancy of  ornament  is  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  the  foreign  modes.  Flowers,  laces, 
marabouts,  and  ribbons  are  used  with  the  utmost  pro- 
fusion. The  cap-crown  is  a  special  favorite.  Trans- 
parent tissues  are  in  great  request.  The  same  pro- 
fusion of  trimming  is  worn  upon  dresses.  Flounces 
and  basques  are  the  prevailing  modes. 

In  Mantelettes  the  modistes  have  put  forth 
all  their  resources,  and  never  has  their  success  been 
so  decided.  Every  variety  of  this  beautiful  cos- 
tume has  tasked  their  inventive  powers — the  stately 
Pelisse,  the  bewitching  Mantilla,  the  graceful  Scarf, 
the  elegant  Talma,  and  combinations  of  all  these — 
every  thing,  in  short,  that  the  exigencies  of  any  style 
of  figure  or  complexion  could  require,  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  fair.  From  Mr.  Dbodie*s  latest  im- 
portations and  productions  we  present  the  three 
illustrations  of  these  articles  given  on  the  follow- 
ing page. 
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THE  CATSKILLS. 

BY  T.  ADDISON  BICHABD8. 

THE  CatskiUs  follow  a  grand  course  from  north 
to  south  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Their  position  is  at  an  aggregate 
remore  of  ten  miles  west  of  the  Hudson.  The 
interral  of  undulating  and  fertile  country  is  thick- 
ly studded  with  cities  and  villages  and  highly 
cultivated  farms.  Qeologically  speaking,  the 
CatskiUs  occupy  the  counties  of  Sullivan,  Ulster, 
Greene,  Schoharie,  and  Albany ;  but  pictoriaUy 
considered,  they  are  in  the  county  of  Greene 
Alonfl ;  within  whose  limits  are  found  all  the  lof- 
tiest peaks,  and  all  the  chief  resorts  of  the  tourist 
and  the  aitist 
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The  village  of  Catskill,  upon  the  Catskill  Greek,- 
nearits  confluence  with  the  Hudson,  is  one  hundred 
and  eleven  miles  above  New  York ;  and  is  accessible 
from  that  city  almost  hourly  by  steamboat  or  rail- 
way. Good  coaches  are  always  waiting  to  convey 
travelers  thence,  over  a  glorious  route  of  twelve 
miles  of  enchanting  valley  and  hill  country,  to  the 
regal  halls  of  that  famous  cloud-capped  palace — 
the  Mountain  House.  This  noble  edifice,  lifting 
its  grand  fa9ade  above  a  rocky  cliff  twenty-five 
hundred  feet  in  air,  forms  a  curious  and  beautiful 
feature  of  the  mountain  landscape,  in  the  passage 
of  the  river,  from  all  the  distant  towns  and  eleva- 
tions to  the  eastward ;  and  as  it  comes  again  and" 
again  into  view  in  the  gradual  apTOQacb  firom* 
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Gattkill ;  and  finally,  aa  it  rises  proudly  above  our 
heads,  while  slowly  ascending  the  precipices 
which  it  so  grandly  caps. 

The  Mountain  House  is  a  spacious  structure  of 
wood,  originally  built  by  Che  people  of  Catskill  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars.  It  has 
from  time  to  time  be6n  since  refitted  and  enlarged, 
until  it  now  affords  all  the  conveniences  and  ele- 
gances pf  our  most  recherche  metropolitan  hotels. 
"How  the  proprietor,"  says  Mr.  Willis,  "can 
have  dragged  up,  and  keeps  dragging  up,  so  many 
superfluities  from  the  river  level  to  that  eagle's 
nest,  ei^cites  your  wonder.  It  is  the  more  strange, 
because  in  climbing  a  mountain,  the  feeling  is 
natural  that  you  leave  such  enervating  luxuries 
below.  The  mountain-top  is  too  near  heaven.  It 
should  be  a  monastery  to  lodge  in,  so  high — a  St. 
Gothard  or  a  Vallombrosa.     But  here  you  choose 


between  Hermitages,  *  white'  or  <red,'  Burgun- 
dies, Madeiras,  French  dishes  and  French  dances, 
as  if  you  had  descended  upon  Capua."  The 
grand  and  precipitous  height  of  the  Mountain 
House,  reveals  a  sc^ne  which  in  extent  and  beauty 
is  scarcely  rivaled  by  any  ♦*  panoramic"  view  in  the 
land.  The  eye  glories  in  a  boundless  sweep  of 
cultivated  champaign,  sparkling  with  busy  towns 
and  happy  homes,  bending  rivers  and  mystic 
mountain  chains,  between  the  remote  hills  of 
Vermont  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dim  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  on  the  other.  .  Miss  Martineau, 
musing  here  on  a  sunny,  quiet  Sabbath  mom, 
thus  records  her  impressions  of  the  morale  of  this 
suggestive  picture  : 

"  To  the  philosopher  what  is  it  not  1 The 

fields  and  waters  seem  to  him  to-day  no  more 
truly  property  than  the  skies  which  shine  down 
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upon  them ;  and  to  think  how  some  below  are 
busying  their  thoughts  about  how  they  shall 
hedge  in  another  field,  or  multiply  their  flocks  in 
yonder  meadows,  gives  him  a  taste  of  the  same 
pity  which  Jesus  felt  in  his  solitude,  when  his 
followers  were  contending  about  which  should  be 
greatest." 

Every  &shionable  "resort*'  has  its  especial 
points  or  lions — its  great  staple  "  sights."  The 
staple,  par  tzceUenct^  of  the  Mountain  House  is 
the  **sunrising."  Though  every  body  does  th^ 
'*  sunrise,"  and  every  body  rhapsodizes  thereon, 
and  though  it  forms  now  one  of  our  own  themes, 
yet  it  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  lo(fked,  or 
talked,  or  scribbled  up  or  down. 

There  are  here  extraordinary  facilities  for  en- 
joying this  high  delight  of  nature.  The  orient  is 
before  you,  unobstructed  by  intervening  hill  or 
object  whatsoever.  The  first  smiles  of  the  mon- 
arch of  the  mom  are  yours,  dimmed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  few  jealous  or,  perhaps,  welcoming 
clouds,  for  they  laugh  and  dance  with  radiant 
beauty  and  grace  as  his  burning  caress  calls  the 
roses  to  their  cheeks.  The  dense  sea  of  vapor 
which  overhangs  the  wide  valley  far  below,  is 
broken  as  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  and  it 
rises  into  the  upper  air,  like  the  smoke  of  a  thou- 
sand watch-fires,  bringing  hill,  and  vale,  and 
stream,  with  all  their  myriad  details  into  active 
and  joyous  life  and  motion.  It  is  a  curious  and 
oftentimes  an  amusing  study,  to  observe  the  vary- 
ing degrees  of  emotion  or  indifference  with  which 
more  poetic  or  obtuser  natures  witness  this  sub- 
lime spectacle :  the  highly  spiritual  temperament 
worshiping  with  religious  oneness  and  fervor; 


the  intelligent  and  philosophic  mind  satisfied  with 
its  grand  beauties ;  the  simply  wondering  observ- 
er gazing  with  new  and  pleased  astonishment ; 
down  through  all  the  shades  of  coolness  and  in- 
sensibility— ^lazily  scanning  the  scen^  from  cham- 
ber window,  or  enduring  terrible  martyrdom, 
standing  in  the  shivering  chilliness  of  the  early 
morning  air. 

A  pleasant  morning  may  be  spent  in  a  tramp 
to  the  North  Mountain,  a  neighboring  eminence, 
overlooking  the  Mountain  House  and  its  surround- 
ings. The  *'  Two  Lakes,"  of  which  anon,  sleep 
peacefully  below  in  their  soaring  hammocks,  while 
the  great  valley  of  the  Hudson  spreads  away  to 
the  east  and  south.  Glorious  is  the  sparkle  and 
freshness  of  the  air  at  this  lofty  altitude,  giving  one 
a  feeling  and  relish  of  life,  of  a  vigor  and  intens- 
ity undreamed  of  in  the  thronged  city.  We  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  relate  here  a  little  ad- 
venture incident  to  our  first  pilgrimage  to  the  North 
Mountain.  This  part  of  the  Gatskills  was  always 
a  favorite  range  of  the  bear ;  and  they  may  yet  be 
readily  found  here  when  sought  at  the  proper  sea- 
son. We  were  duly  posted  in  respect  to  this  fact, 
as  also  touching  a  habit  this  animal  has  of  leav- 
ing marks  of  his  passage,  in  the  shape  of  up-turn- 
ed stones.  Our  companion  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon 
all  the  rocks  in  our  path,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
mortal  fear  of  encountering  one  of  the  black  gentry. 
It  so  happened  that  in  returning  we  lost  our  way, 
and  the  better  to  re-find  it,  we  agreed  to  search 
each  in  a  different  direction,  being  careful,  how- 
ever, not  to  lose  one  another.  We  at  length  dis- 
covered the  path,  and  our  fancy  was  so  enlivened 
by  our  good  fortune  that  it  suggested  to.  us  a 
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little  play  upon  the  fears  of  our  friend.  We  ex- 
erted ourself  successfully  to  overturn  a  number 
of  the  largest  stones  around  us,  and  then,  joy- 
fully announcing  the  success  of  our  search,  we 
pointed  with  an  affected  shudder  to  the  freshly 
disturbed  rocks.  B — ■ —  turned  pale  with  fright, 
and  grasping  us  by  the  arm  literally  pulled  us 
along  the  path.  We  intimated  to  him,  pointing 
to  our  sketch-box,  that  with  such  a  load  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  proceed  so  fast.  Taking 
the  hint,  he  added  our  burden  to  his  own,  and  thus 
relieved  us  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  When  he 
came  to  a  "  realizing  sense"  of  the  nature  of  the 
ruse  played  upon  him,  which  we  very  triumph- 
antly laid  bare  to  his  imagination,  he  vowed  never 
again,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to  carry 
our  box,  and  at  the  same  time  condemned  us  to 
a  fine  of  a  pitcher  of  the  very  best  milk-punch 
which  the  borough  of  Palenville  (our  head-quar- 
ters at  the  time)  would  afford. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hotel  is  another 
grand  look-out  which  visitors  delight  in,  under 
the  programme  of  a  jaunt  to  the  South  Mountain. 
It  overlooks  the  clove  of  the  Kauterskill,  the  finest 
chapter  of  the  Catskill  scenery,  and  which  we 
shall  read  con  amore,  when  we  have  sufficiently 
glanced  at  the  Mountain  House  localities. 

The  next  pilgrimage  which  the  tourist  is  ex- 
pected to  make  is  to  the  two  charming  lakelets, 
which,  in  their  strange  mountain  bed,  add  so 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  surrounding  points. 
Their  waters  supply  the  renowned  Catskill  Falls, 
which  we  shall  reach  in  due  order.  An  easy 
wagon  passes  the  lakes  at  intervals  throughout 
the  day,  on  its  way  from  the  hotel  to  the  cashes, 


but  an  orthodox  S3rntax  will  indignantly  scorn  this 
vulgar  mode  of  locomotion,  and  bless  the  man  who 
first  invented  boots.  A  few  minutes*  walk  will 
bring  you  to  the  margin  of  the  Upper  or  Sylvan 
Lake,  a  view  of  which  we  add  to  the  list  of  our  pic- 
torial memories.  You  may  pass  an  hour  or  two  de- 
lightfully in  strolling  upon  the  pleasant  shores,  or 
you  may  enter  one  of  the  skiffs  which  skim  the 
waters,  and  mingle  your  voice  in  happy  carol  with 
the  murmur  of  the  breeze,  which  never  fails  to 
play  with  the  bright  image  cast  by  tree  and  rock 
and  sail  on  the  pellucid  bosom  of  the  lake.  Wlien 
these  more  demonstrative  expressions  of  pleasure, 
which  the  scene  will  always  draw  from  the  cokl- 
est  hearts,  are  spent,  you  may  give  your  thoughts 
to  the  poetic  page,  or  to  the  dreams  of  the  ro- 
mancer, occasionally  glancing  at  the  fly  which 
you  have  cast  upon  the  water  to  lure  the  waiy 
trout.  In  short,  unless  you  can  find  here  some 
or  other  source  of  pleasure,  God  pity  you,  un- 
happy man ! 

The  footpath  to  the  Falls  is  another  and  much 
shorter  one  than  the  carriage  way.  It  leaves  the 
lakes  to  the  right  and  traverses  the  forest.  We 
did  it  for  the  ^st  time  by  moonlight,  after  linger- 
ing too  long  in  the  shadows  of  the  ravines  below. 
The  density  of  the  leafage  made  the  way  very 
sombre.  Late  rains  had  left  innumerable  pooLs 
here  and  there,  and  our  foot  often  sank  into  their 
treacherous  depths,  when  we  thought  we  were 
firmly  stepping  upon  inviting  bits  of  polished 
rock.  Now  we  nearly  lost  our  equilibrium,  as 
like  a  drunken  man  we  made  a  lofty  step  over 
some  nothing,  which,  in  the  partial  obscurity,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  considerable  obstmction  in  the 
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path.  Now  a  dripping  bough  cooled  our  per- 
fpiring  phiz  with  its  saucy  greetiogs,  and  then 
OUT  thoughtless  heel  crushed  the  head  of  some 
unsuspecting  reptile.  It  was  a  lonely  walk,  and 
despite  our  romance,  we  were  not  a  little  relieved 
when  we  emerged  from  the  wilderness  upon  the 
larger  path  which  leads  over  the  plain  of  the 
'*  Pine  Orchard''  to  the  Mountain  House.  The 
sight  of  that  beautiful  structure,  in  its  wild  insu- 
lation, and  with  its  many  illumined  windows,  ob- 
scured only  by  the  passings  and  repassings  of 
gentle  forms,  was  as  grateful  to  our  eye  as  was 
the  sound  of  the  distant  music  to  our  ear. 

Now  for  the  Falls.  Approaching  from  the 
Mountain  House,  you  of  course  see  them  first 
from  above,  ^^fore  you  commence  the  descent 
of  the  long  flights  of  wooden  steps  which  lead 
to  the  base  of  the  cataracts,  you  enter  a  very 


pleasant  sort  of  cafe,  where  you  may  strengthen 
your  physical  man  with  any  species  of  refresh- 
ment, from  brandy-punch  (in  the  quality  of  which 
you  may  place  the  extremest  confidence  of  true 
love)  to  a  cooling  ice-cream  or  a  draught  of 
sparkling  lemonade.  At  the  same  time  you  may 
relieve  yourself  still  further  by  lightening  your 
purse  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter,  which  the  pla- 
cards posted  around  will  instruct  you  it  is  ex- 
pected that  gentlemen  will  pay  to  keep  the  stairs, 
the  Falls,  and  the  guides,  m  order.  This  assess- 
ment also  rewards  the  Neptune  of  the  spot — our 
venerated  friend  Peter  Schutt,  whom  you  must 
cultivate — for  "  letting  off  the  water  !"  For,  be 
it  known  unto  you,  that  a  dam  is  built  above 
these  Falls ;  by  which  ingenious  means  the  stream, 
restrained  from  wasting  its  sweetness  on  the  des- 
ert air,  is  peddled  out,  wholesale  and  retail,  at 
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.  the  tale  of  two  and  a  half  dimes  a^Iash !  Cooper 
says,  in  the  '*  Pioneer,"  touching  these  cascades: 
**  The  stream  is,  may  be,  such  an  one  as  would 
turn  a  mill,  if  so  useless  a  thing  was  wanted  in 
the  wilderness;  but  the  hand  that  made  that 
*  leap*  never  made  a  mill  !**  Alas !  since  Coo- 
per's hero  lived,  the  '*  wilderness"'  has  **  blossomed 
as  the  rose,"  and  the  once  free  torrent  is  now 
chained  by  the  cold  shackles  of  the  spirit  of  gain. 
Happily,  after  being  thus  bound,  it  laughs  with 
the  greater  glee  when  released ;  and  one  will  for- 
get while  he  gazes,  spell-bound,  upon  the  world 
of  spray,  that,  like  the  sunshine  in  his  own  heart, 
it  will  not  always  last.  To  continue  our  loan  from 
the  grap'iic  picture  in  the  Pioneer:  "The  water 
comes  jroaking  and  winding  among  the  locks, 
first  r  0  slow  that  a  trout  might  swim  in  it,  and 
ther.  starting  and  running,  like  any  creature  that 
wanted  to  make  a  fair  spring,  till  it  gets  to  where 
t'.ie  mountain  divides  like  the  cleft  foot  of  a  deer, 
leaving  a  deep  hollow  for  the  brook  to  tumble 
into.  The  first  pitch  is  nigh  two  hundred  feet ; 
and  the  water  looks  like  flakes  of  snow  before  it 
touches  the  bottom,  and  then  gathers  itself  to- 
gether again  for  a  new  start :  and,  may  be,  flut- 
ters over  fifty  feet  of  flat  rock,  before  it  falls  for 
another  hundred  feet,  when  it  jumps  from  shelf 


to  shelf,  first  running  this  way  and  that  way, 
striving  to  get  out  of  the  hollow,  till  it  finally  gets 
to  the  plain." 

When  you  reach  the  base  of  the  first  Fall,  your 
guide  will  perhaps  conduct  you  over  a  narrow 
ledge  behind  the  falling  torrent,  as  at  "  Termina- 
tion Rock"  at  Niagara.  Then  reaching  the  green 
sward  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  you  may 
make  a  signal  to  Peter  Schutt,  who  will  be  look- 
ing over  the  piazza  of  his  cafe  aboye,  and  if  you 
have  duly  settled  between  you  the  telegraphic  al- 
phabet, in  such  case  made  and  provided,  he  will 
attach  a  basket  to  the  projecting  pole,  and  incon- 
tinently there  will  descend  sundry  bottles  of  the 
very  coolest  Champagne  of  which  the  vineyards 
of  France  ever  dreamed.  You  may  then  repose 
^ourself  half  an  hour  or  more  upon  the  mossy 
couch  aforesaid,  imbibe  Neptune's  nectar,  and 
when  your  quarter's  worth  of  cascade  is  spent, 
you  may  remount  the  steps  to  the  summit  of  the 
Fall,  or  n|ay  accompany  us  and  the  stream  down 
the  ravine  to  the  great  clove  below.  One  moment, 
though,  before  we  tumble  through  brush  and  brake, 
and  over  rock  and  rapid.  On  one  occasion,  while 
we  were  sketching  the  beauties  of  certain  other 
cascades  in  the  neighborhood  called  Little  Falls, 
we  were  discovered  by  Peter  Schutt,  who  accused 
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ufl  bitterly  of  forgetting  our  first  love,  and  strictly 
forbade  us,  or  any  body,  to  "  paint  the  Little  Falls 
bigger  than  his  !'*  Peter  Schutt  can  bear  no  rival 
near  the  throne. 

The  passage  of  the  gorge  we  now  traverse  is 
replete  with  interest.  Up  and  down  we  go  for  a 
varied  mile,  urging  our  way  through  the  deep 
tangled  wild  wood,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock 
across  the  brawling  stream,  contesting  the  track 
with  prostrate  trees,  gazing  reverently  upward 
upon  sullen  cliffs,  or  far  below  into  the  deep 
chasms  where  the  plunging  waters  lie  inert  for  a 
moment  after  their  unwonted  toil.  At  the  close 
of  this  brief  but  brilliant  episode  in  our  tour,  we 
open  upon  the  fine  turnpike  road  which  crosses 
the  mountains  through  the  clove  of  the  Kaiiters- 
kill.  We  shall  perhaps  explore  this  picturesque 
gorge  more  intelligently  if  we  commence  the  jaunt 
at  the  mouth  of  the  passage,  where  one  or  other 
of  the  little  inns  of  Palenville  will  afford  us  a  very 
tolerable  if  not  luxurious  bivouac. 

Very  few  of  the  thousands  who  annually  visit 
the  Mountain  House  ever  explore  this,  the  most 
charming  part  of  the  Catskilis.  The  village  of 
Palenville,  apart  from  its  location,  is  a  hamlet  of 
the  most  shabby  sort.  It  barely  supports  one  ill- 
furnished  store,  two  primitive  way-side  taverns,  a 
Methodist  chapel,  a  school,  a  post-oflice,  and  a 
small  woolen  factory.  With  the  exception  of  such 
gentry  as  the  blacksmith,  the  wagon-maker,  the 
cobbler,  and  the  tailor,  the  inhabitants  employ 
themselves  in  the  factory,  in  neighboring  saw- 
mills, tanneries,  and  in  the  transportation  of  lum- 
ber and  leather  to  the  river  landings.  In  the 
vicinity  are  a  few  of  the  better  class  of  homesteads 


and  small  farms.  The  situation  of  Palenville, 
at  the  portals  of  the  hills,  gives  you  an  equal  and 
ready  access  to  the  great  valley  on  one  side,  and 
to  the  mountain  solitudes  on  the  other.  East- 
ward from  the  hamlet,  half  a  mile  is  a  most  lovable 
cascade,  too  much  neglected  by  the  few  travelers 
who  come  to  the  clove.  A  minute*s  walk  through 
a  dense  copse  will  bring  you  to  an  unexception- 
able point  of  observation.  Seated  upon  a  moss- 
grown  rock,  and  shaded  by  the  ^'  sloping  eaves" 
of  giant  hemlocks,  you  **  muse  on  fiood  and  fell." 
At  your  feet  lies  the  deep  basin  of  dark  waters, 
the  clustering  foliage  toying  with  their  busy  bub- 
bles. The  cascade  and  its  accompanying  rock- 
ledges  fills  the  middle  ground,  exposing  beyond 
the  entire  stretch  of  the  southern  line  of  hill,  until 
it  is  lost  in  the  golden  haze  of  the  setting  sun. 
At  this  evening  hour,  too,  the  sunlight  kisses  only 
the  tops  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  glimmers 
upon  the  upper  edge  alone  of  the  falling  water. 
A  little  way  below  and  this  picture  occurs  again, 
in  a  scarcely  less  pleasing  form.  Still  further 
eastward  are  other  .smaller  yet  exceedingly  agree- 
able glimpses  of  cascade  and  copse.  The  greater 
beauties,  however,  lie  west  of  the  village,  and 
along  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  rather  than  on  the 
frequented  path.  You  must  make  a  thousand 
detours  to  properly  explore  the  varying  course  of 
the  brook  which  dashes  and  leaps  through  this 
magnificent  pass.  You  must  risk  your  neck  now 
and  then  in  descending  to  the  arcana  of  a  ghostly 
glen  far  below  the  roadside,  and  anon  you  must 
struggle  manfully  to  pull  your  aching  limbs  back 
again.-'  Afler  th6  passage  of  a  mile  and' a  half 
you  cross  the  creek  on  a  wooden  bridge,  rickety 
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and  insecure  enough  for  all  the  requisitions  of  the 
picturesque,  at  the  favorite  point  of'*  High  Rocks." 
Beneath  this  bridge  is  a  fall  of  great  extent  and 
beauty.  To  see  it  to  advantage,  you  must  hunt 
up  the  footpath,  which  will  lead  you  to  the  edge 
of  the  water  on  the  opposite  bank,  where  a  good 
granite  lounge  looks  the  roystering  spray  full  in 
the  face. 

Beyond  this  point  the  highway  offers  very  lit- 
tle of  interest,  excepting  in  the  general  vistas  of 
the  ravine,  up  and  down,  as  you  ascend  the  ridge. 
The  waters  may,  however,  still  be  followed  two 
or  three  hundred  yards,  to  the  base  of  another 
fall,  not  less  noticeable,  though  of  totally  opposite 
character  to  that  which  you  have  just  left.  This 
is  known  to  all  habituU  of  the  clove  as  the  Dog- 
Hole.  It  is  a  perpendicular  leap  of  some  sixty 
feet.  The  stream  here,  extremely  narrowed  by 
the  rocky  banks,  rushes  over  an  immense  concave 
ledge,  into  a  caldron  from  which  a  fish  could 
scarcely  emerge. 

We  were  once  passing  the  day  here  sketching ; 
undisturbed,  save  by  the  music  of  the  waters,  and 
the  meloi^  of  birds ;  when,  as  we  finished  our 
drawing  and  were  examining  it  with  inward  sat- 
if&ction,  we  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  near 


and  unusual  noise.  Remembering  that  the  much 
dreaded  snake  moves  more  silently,  we  ascribed 
the  fracas  to  the  passage  of  stray  cattle,  or  to 
the  noisy  amours  of  the  winds,  and  resumed  our 
meditations.  Again  were  we  startled,  and  this 
time,  with  a  consciousness  of  some  extraordinary 
presence ;  when  looking  up,  we  caught  the  won- 
dering eye  of  a  remarkable  old  denizen  of  Palen- 
ville,  and  heard  him  ejaculate,  as  he  stared  at  our 
picture,  ''  'Tis  most  onaccountable !"  This  is  a 
favorite  expression  of  the  good  old  man's. 

'Vis  that  you,  Uncle  Joe !"  we  exclaimed,  much 
relieved,  *'  we  took  you  for  a  bear !" 

"  O  no  !"  said  he,  "  there  ain't  many  bears  in 
these  parts  now,  and  they  never  disturb  a  body. 
When  they  hear  a  man  coming,  they  always  bear 
away  !  he,  he,  he !  'Tis  most  onaccountable !" 

Uncle  Joe  looks  out  and  observes  the  clouds 
gathering  or  rolling  away,  and  each  circumstance 
strikes  him  as  most  unaccountable ;  in  the  long 
winter  evenings  he  loses  at  dominoes  in  the  sit* 
ting-room  of  the  village  ik?n,  and  in  his  peculiar 
nasal  utterance  still  thinks  it  "  most  onaccount- 
able!" He  once  undertook  to  pilot  us  over  a 
short  cut  to  the  Mountain  House,  when  he  com- 
pletely lost  his  way,  yet  found  eveiy  consolation 
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in  the  reflection  that  it  waf  **m<Mt  onaocoimt- 
able!"  ' 

At  the  Dog-Hole  you  miuit  again  betake  your- 
self to  the  road,  and  you  will  do  well  to  keep 
therein,  until  you  reach  the  sprawling  shanties 
of  a  deserted  tannery  in  the  **  Upper  Clove." 
These  tanneries  are  numerous  in  the  Catskills ; 
and  the  business  affords  employment  and  bread 
to  very  many  people.  The  great  abundance  of 
the  hemlock,  which  supplies  the  necessaiy  bark, 
gives  extraordinary  facilities  for  the  labor.  In 
Prattsville,  some  thirty  miles  west  of  the  Clove, 
Colonel  Zadoc  Pratt  has  established  one  of  the 
most  extensive  tanneries  in  the  land.  This  feature 
of  the  country  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  win  the  love 
of  the  hunter  of  the  picturesque.  It  destroys  the 
beauty  of  many  a  fair  landscape — discolors  the 
once  pure  waters — and,  what  is  worse  than  all, 
drives  the  fish  from  the  streams !  Think  of  the 
sacrilege!  The  bright-tinted  trout  offered  up 
upon  the  ignoble  altar  of  calf-skin,  sheep-skin, 
and  cow-skin!  It  boots  nothing  to  protest 
against  the  infamy,  or,  *^  O !  ye  gods  and  little 
fishes  !'*  we  would  summon  the  venerated  shade 
of  our  beloved  Walton,  to  share  our  indignation 
at  the  shameful  innovation. 

Let  us  then  pass  the  falling  tanneries  without 


even  a  requietcat  in  pace,  and  again  springing 
and  stumbling  from  rock  to  rock,  and  from  log  to 
log,  make  our  way  up  the  stream.  The  brook 
which  now  comes  in  from  the  ravine  on  the  right, 
is  that  which  we  have  already  followed  in  our 
descent  from  the  High  Falls — ^near  the  Mountain 
House — to  the  Clove.  We  pass  it  by  now,  and 
advance  upon  the  other  branch.  The  rest  of  our 
way  is  as  novel  and  romantic  in  its  continually 
changing  revelations,  as  it  is  arduous  in  achieve- 
ment. 

Here  is  the  favorite  studio  of  the  many  artists, 
whom  the  summer  months  always  bring  to  the 
Catskills.  Nowhere  else  do  they  find,  within  the 
same  narrow  range,  so  great  and  rich  a  field  for 
study.  Every  step  is  over  noble  piles  of  well- 
marked  rocks,  and  among  the  most  grotesque 
forest  fragmei^ts ;  while  each  successive  bend  in 
the  brook  discloses  a  new  and  different  cascade. 
The  total  absence  of  a  nomenclature  prevents  any 
successful  attempt  to  individualize  the  many  fine 
points  here,  until  we  reach  the  base  of  the  last 
and  highest  of  the  cascades,  the  Little  Falls,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred  as  having  excited 
the  jealousy  of  good  Peter  Schutt,  the  Prospero 
of  the  *'  High  Falls."  Often  in  these  wild  glens 
have  we  looked  upward,  where — 
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'*  Higher  yet  the  pine-tree  hung 
Its  darksome  tninlc,  and  IVequent  flung— 
Where  aeem'd  the  cliflFii  to  meet  on  high— 
His  bows  athwart  the  narrowed  sky." 

Or  we  have  gazed  below,  where — 

"  Rock  upon  rock  incumbent  hung ; 
And  torrents  down  the  gullies  flung, 
Join'd  the  rude  river  that  brawl'd  on. 
Recoiling  now  flrom  crag  and  stone.** 

With  Uncle  Joe  as  a  gfuide,  and  accompanied 
by  two  of  our  friends,  we  took  our  first  walk  up 
this  devious  path,  resolute  in  purpose  and  step  as 
the  youth  who  "  bore  the  banner  with  the  strange 
device."  We  sallied  forth  in  high  glee  on  that 
lovely  mom,  "with  health  on  every  zephyr's 
wing ;"  and  even  Uncle  Joe  failed  to  look  upon  it 
as  "  most  onaccountable,"  when  one  of  our  party 
vented  his  superabundant  enthusiasm  in  a  recita- 
tion of  Mrs.  Ellis'j  verses  : 

"  Were  I  a  prince,  it  is  not  all 
The  charms  of  court  or  crowded  hall. 
Could  keep  me  fWnn  the  lovelier  sight 
or  blooming  earth  and  rivers  bright ; 
But  here  Td  come, 
And  And  my  home. 

Sweet  scene  of  peace,  no  more  to  roam.** 
As  we  trudged  joyously  along,  our  chat  fell 


upon  the  comparative  charms  of  Nature,  in  her 
varying  aspects,  with  the  seasons'  change.  One 
loved  the  ^sh  and  sparkling  emeralds  of  spring, 
and  her  pure  and  buoyant  airs ;  another  rejoic^ 
and  dreamed  happy  dreams,  fanned  by  the  warmer 
and  more  soothing  breezes  of  summer ;  while  a 
third  reveled  in  the  fanciful  and  gorgeous  appar- 
eling of  motley  autumn — in  the  rainbow  beauty 
of  the  forest  leaves.  Uncle  Joe  listened  with 
truthful  sympathy  to  all  their  varying  prefer- 
ences ;  but  he  thought  the  terrors  of  winter, 
when  the  fathomless  depths  of  snow  buried  the 
hills,  and  the  giant  stalactites  of  ice  sentinel- 
ed their  narrow  passes — the  "most  onaccount- 
able." 

"You  should  see,"  said  he,  as  we  stood  be- 
neath the  towering  rocks  of  Little  Falls,  "you 
should  see  those  thousand  rills,  trickling  and  leap- 
ing down  so  merrily  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  as  they  appear  in  winter,  in  the  shape 
of  glittering  icicles  a  hundred  feet  in  length! 
You  should  look  upon  those  waters  when  bitter 
frosts  have  chilled  them  with  their  own  icy  mon- 
uments." 

As  our  worthy  thus  discoursed,  though  in  more 
homely  phrase,  the  ianciful  poem  of  Bryant  biib^ 
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gested  by  nmilar  icenes  at  the  Mountain  House 
Gascadefl,  came  to  our  mind : 

**  'Midst  greens  and  shades  the  CatterskiU  leaps 
From  cUffii  where  the  wood-dower  clings ; 
All  sommer  he  moistens  his  rerdant  steeps. 

With  the  light  spray  of  the  mountain  springs  ; 
And  he  shakes  the  woods  on  the  mountain  side, 
When  they  drip  with  the  rains  of  autumn  tide. 

*'But  when  in  the  forest,  bare  and  old, 
The  blasr  of  December  calls, 
He  builds  in  the  star-light,  clear  and  cold, 
A  palace  of  ice  where  his  torrent  fUls, 
With  turret  and  arch  and  Hret-work  (air, 
And  pillars  blue  as  the  summer  air/' 

From  the  top  of  the  Little  Falls,  we  have  a 
noble  view  of  the  gorge  of  the  KauterskiJi,  with 
the  distant  glimpse  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson, 
and  the  remote  plains  of  Connecticut.  **  There," 
as  Miss  Martineau  writes.  "  where  a  blue  ej^panse 
lies  beyond  the  triple  range  of  hills,  are  the 
churches  of  religious  Massachusetts,  sending  up 
their  Sabbath  psalms — praise  which  we  are  too 
high  to  hear,  while  God  is  not." 

Half  a  dozen  miles  onward,  we  may  enter  the 
<*  Stony  Clove,"  a  pass  in  the  western  chain  of 
these  hills,  generally  known  as  the  Shandaken 
Mountains.  This  gorge  had  been  described  to  us 
as  one  of  sublime  beauty ;  so  narrow  as  scarcely 
to  admit  lof  the  passage  of  more  than  a  single  file 
of  voyagers ;  and  with  such  mighty  walls  as  to 
exclude  the  faintest  beam  of  sunshine ;  while  ice 
and  snow  were  to  be  seen  there  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Our  experience  afterward  corrected 
this  report.  Compared  with  other  regions  of  the 
Catskills,  we  thought  the  Stony  Clove  extremely 
monotonous  ;  and  indeed  we  found  ourself  at  the 


other  extremity,  while  we  were  yet  vainly  await- 
ing a  realization  of  our  magnificent  expectations. 

There  is  a  lakelet  in  this  pass  from  which  a 
certain  author  once  drew  a  trout  weighing  five 
pounds ;  but  in  a  second  edition  of  his  travels  be 
reduced  the  extraordinary  fish — at  our  particular 
and  most  conscientious  request — to  a  tonnage  of 
a  pound  and  a  half! 

Plauterkill,  the  second  of  the  two  great  cloves 
of  the  Catskills,  is  entered  five  miles  south  of 
Palenville.  It  is  scarcely  less  fruitful  in  the  pic- 
turesque than  is  the  Kauterskill ;  while  it  retains 
yet  more  of  its  native  luxuriance  and  wildness. 
The  hand  of  man,  however,  is  now  busy  in  its 
forest  haunts — felling  the  royal  tree — obstructing 
its  foaming  torrents,  and  winding  the  smooth  and 
trodden  path  through  its  fastnesses.  The  stream 
which  makes  its  rugged  way  in  the  gorge  of  the 
Plauterskill,  falls,  in  the  passage  of  two  miles,  no 
less  than  twenty-five  hundred  feet.  Its  banks 
rise  in  colossal  mountain  walls,  towering  high 
in  air,  and  groaning  with  all  their  mighty 
strength,  beneath  the  weight  of  their  dense  for- 
ests. A  monarch  among  these  hills  is  South 
Peak,  with  its  crown  lifted  four .  thousand  feet 
toward  heaven.  It  is  full  of  remarkable  locali- 
ties, each  enwrapt  in  legendary  lore.  Not  the 
least  lovely  of  its  possessions  is  a  gentle  fake, 
perched  in  solitude  upon  its  summit. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  dlT  those  hills,  we  must 
go  back  a  while  to  the  Kauterskill,  and  ascend 
those  giant  spurs  looking  down  into  its  glens — the 
lofty  Round  Top  and  the  illustrious  High  Peak. 

From  these  grand  elevations  the  Mountain 
House  and  its  soaring  perch  are  seen   £Eir,  far 
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below  in  the  valley.  Glorious  are  the  vistaB  of 
plain  and  river  opened  here  and  there  in  the  great 
forests,  which  shelter  you  in  all  your  long  ascent. 
When  the  dawning  is  auspicious,  you  may  gaze 
in  wonder  as  upon  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  with 
the  surface  here  and  there  writhing  in  mad  bil- 
lows :  now  it  is  a  firozen  sea,  with  huge  heaps  of 
snow-drill,  which  anon  is  rent  into  mighty  squad- 
rons of  giant  icebergs.  Magical  is  the  effect  of 
the  sunbeams  upon  this  great  sea  of  mist,  making 
it  a  Proteus  in  form,  and  a  chameleon  in  color. 
Once,  after  passing  an  adventurous  night  with  a 
large  and  merry  party  of  dames  and  cavaliers, 
upon  the  proudest  heights  of  the  High  Peak,  we 
watched  such  a  scene  as  this  until  the  sun,  rising 
high  in  heaven,  bathed  farm  and  cot  below  in  the 
full  effulgence  and  glory  of  the  day.  We  can  not 
perhaps  better  amuse  our  readers  than  with  some 


account  of  ibis  same  memorable  expedition.  To 
this  end  we  shall  venture  to  draw  at  pleasure,  as 
we  have  abready  done  throughout  this  paper,  upon 
letters  and  descriptions  of  the  Catskills  which  we 
have  written  for  other  occasions  than  the  present. 
Gazing  from  the  window  of  our  little  hostelry,  in 
the  mountains,  one  sunny  mom  in  July,  as  the 
sound  of  many  wheels  struck  upon  our  ears,  we 
beheld  a  suite  of  carriages,  heavily  laden  with  fair 
dames  and  gallant  lords,  bent,  as  was  evident 
from  their  excess  of  glee  and  basketry,  upon  a 
frolic  of  some  sort.  A  smgle  glance  was  sufficient 
for  much  mutual  recognition  between  the  travel- 
ers and  ourselves ;  and  as  some  of  the  party 
alighted  to  greet  us,  we  felt  that  marching  orders 
for  our  idle  feet  had  at  length  arrived.  So  it  fell 
out  and  we  were  speedily  enrolled  a  full  private, 
in  the  largest  and  most  genial  expedition  which 
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er«r  set  forth  for  the  conquest  of  **  High  Peak." 
Our  troupe  was  to  reach  the  head  of  the  Clere 
(the  average  sununit  of  the  mountains)  in  the  cfar- 
riages,  and  proceed  thence,  on  foot,  six  miles  to 
the  crest  of  High  Peak,  where  we  were  to  pass  the 
night.  Preceded  by  our  guides,  laden  with  stores, 
we  made  a  very  gallant  appearance,  not  lessened 
by  the  orthodox  costume  of  both  ladies  jtnd  gen- 
tlemen— the  former  in  a  demi-composite  Bloomer 
rig.  Through  bush  and  brake,  wading  in  deep 
mosses  and  clambering  over  uid  under  fearful 
rocks,  we  merrily  urged  our  way ;  now  and  then 
halting  for  a  general  council  of  travel,  by  the  side 
of  the  cool  mountain  springs.  The  ladies  per- 
formed the  journey  stoutly,  until,  without  let  or 
hindrance  ftom  bears,  snakes,  or  panthers,  we 
rested  on  the  crown  of  the  noble  peak,  upon  a 
grand  table-rock  covered  with  mosses  of  extra- 
ordinary length,  and  of  the  softest  texture.  The 
promised  land  thus  gained,  we  set  about  selecting 
a  site  for  our  camp,  which  we  formed  under  the 
ledge  of  our  trysting  rock.  Then  what  an  indus- 
trious colony  we  were,  to  be  sure ! — some  felling 
trees  for  the  construction  of  the  castle,  others 
gathering  mosses  and  hemlock  sprigs  for  roofing 
and  bedding,  building  fires,  boiling  coffee,  and 
other  preparations  for  the  evening  meal  and  the 
night's  repose.  All  this  while  a  heavy  storm, 
which  had  bisen  long  gathering,  threatened  mo- 
mentarily to  break  upon  us,  in  anger  at  our  bold 
invasion  of  cloud-land.  Night  grew  apace,  and 
the  newly  risen  moon  hid  herself  in  affiright : 
nearer  and  louder  boomed  the  deep  thunder,  and 
more  fiercely  and  Rightfully  flashed  the  lightning, 
until  our  huge  camp-fires  looked  dim  and  pale  in 


the  electric  glare.  The  bough-house,  which  we 
had  fully  completed,  was  soon  crowded,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  shelter.  The  water  quickly  pene- 
trated its  dense  roof  of  leaves,  until  every  devoted 
noddle  served  as  a  rock  for  the  gambols  of  a  mis- 
chievous little  cascailB.  It  was  soon  found  to  rain 
harder  inside  than  without,  those  exposed  to  the 
i\ill  blast  of  the  storm  having  the  heat  of  the  fires 
as  an  antidote.  Thus  pass^  a  long  hour,  when 
the  storm,  wearied  with  our  obstinate  resistance, 
took  itself  off,  with  the  whole  baggage  of  mist  and 
clotid.  The  moon  again  gleamed  forth,  decking 
the  dripping  forest  leaves  with  pearl  and  diamond. 
The  scene  which  followed,  as  one  after  another 
emerged  firom  the  bower,  and  gathered  around  the 
fires  to  dry,  was  grand  and  solemn  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  artists  of  our  party  made — as  artists 
always  will — ^good  use  of  the  occasion.  Each 
strove  to  rival  the  other  in  excess  of  caricature ; 
but  no  exaggeration  could  exceed  the  reality. 
We  had  no  idea  that  we  possessed  so  large  a  stock 
of  dry  goods  (wet  goods  we  mean),  until  we  be- 
held the  vast  array  of  submerged  beaver,  dripping 
broad-cloth,  and  innundated  muslin  and  linen, 
steaming  on  rock  and  bough.  As  it  was  deemed 
unsafe  to  sleep  after  the  rain,  we  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  sitting  up  throughout  the  night,  an 
alternative  which  proved,  however,  to  be  no  great 
hardship.  Each  member  of  the  party  seemed  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  being  more  than  usually  ami- 
able, and  all  discomfort  was  quickly  exordsed 
by  the  magic  wand  of  cheerfulness  Story  and 
jest  and  song  followed  rapidly,  and  none  were 
permitted  to  teke  cold,  either  physically  or  men- 
tally, by  remaining  quiet  and  unoccupied.  Among 
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our  diverlissemenU,  a  series  of  grand  tableaux 
vivanU  had  eminent  success.  For  the  drama  of 
Pocahontas  and  Captain  Smith,  the  party— espe- 
cially the  ladies — were  already  in  admintble  cos- 
tume ;  and  with  the  wild  glare  of  the  fires,  and 
the  ghostly  forest  back-groui|d,  the  representation 
was  very  tragic. 

Of  the  rewards  of  all  our  enterprise  and  trials, 
in  the  sublime  spectacle  of  the  succeeding  dawn, 
we  have  already  discoursed.  After  a  very  matu- 
tinal breakfast  we  made  a  successful  descent,  re- 
gaining the  habitable  globe  in  good  condition,  and 
with  none  but  pleasant  memories  of  our  advent- 
urous night  on  High  Peak. 

We  have  less  agreeable  memories  of  our  first 
acquaintance  with  Round  Top,  the  neighboring 
summit,  and  next  in  elevation  to  the  High  Peak. 
We  had  been  assured  that  from  the  crest  of  the 
Round  Top  we  should  be  able,  at  least  by  climb- 
ing a  tree,  to  see  '*all  creation.'*  But,  alas! 
when  our  destination  was  reached,  our  only  re- 
ward was  the  consciousness  of  duty  discharged ; 
for  so  thick  were  the  forest  leaves,  that  look 
which  way  we  would,  our  vision  was  every 
where  obstructed  We  knew  that  **  all  creation" 
was — as  we  had  been  told — spread  out  beneath 
us,  but  that  knowledge  was  merely  a  Tantalus- 
cup,  while  creation  was  so  effectually  hidden 
from  view.  .  We  recollected  the  supicme  alterna- 
tive of  **  climbing  a  tree ;"  but  then,  too,  we  re- 
membered not  only  the  ten  miles  which  we  had 
walked,  but  the  other  ten  still  to  be  trudged  over 
in  returning ;  and  we  felt  ourselves  much  too  fa- 
tigued to  venture  upon  any  rash  exploit.  Our 
feelings  at  that  critical  moment  might  be  happily 
expressed  by  a  slight  parody  of  some  lines  in  the 
soliloquy  of  Hamlet's  uncle  : 

"  What  then  ?  what  rests  ? 

Try  what  the  tree-tops  can  !    What  can  they  not  V* 

And  yet,  what  can  they  when  one  can  not  climb 
up.  Here  was  a  quandary !  After  lugging  our- 
selves and  our  sketch^xes  to  *Hhe  height  of 
this  great  argument,"  not  a  glimpse  could  we  get 
of  all  the  marvelous  beauties  around  us.  Some- 
thing, however,  we  were  determined  to  draw,  by 
way  of  memento  of  the  visit.  As  good  luck 
would  have  it,  our  eyes  unanimously  fell  upon 
the  picturesque  figure  of  our  guide,  old  Uncle 
Joe,  as  he  gracefully  reclined  upon  a  moss-grown 
bank,  filling  the  air  with  the  perfumes  of  the 
firagrant  weed.  As  he  thus  arrested  our  atten- 
tion, we  thought — to  use  again  the  speech  of  the 
Danish  king — "  all  may  yet  be  well !"  Uncle 
Joe  was  a  doomed  man — sacrificed  upon  the  altar 
of  the  picturesque  and  of  High  Art.  Enjoining 
upon  him  the  most  statuesque  quiet,  we  rapidly 
transferred  his  undying  beauties  to  the  spotless 
page  ;  one  assailing  him  in  the  van  ;  a  second 
on  his  flank ;  while  a  third  worried  his  rear ;  un- 
til he  soon  fell  a  victim  to  black  lead,  and  was 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  pencil.  Thus  provided 
with  reminiscences  of  Rotmd  Top,  we  began  the 
descent  of  the  mountain  a  little  more  rapicUy  than 
we  went  up.  While  hurrying  down  the  steep 
declivity.  Uncle  Joe,  who  led  the  file,  overturned 
a  hornet's  nest ;  but  the  speed  at  which  he  was 


moving  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the  venge- 
fiil  insects  by  the  time  they  were  fairly  aroused. 
He  shouted  the  alarm,  but  too  late  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  next  in  pursuit.  Those  stiU  behind 
hastily  avoided  the  fatal  track  and  escaped.  While 
we  were  quizzing  our  fellow-traveler  upon  his 
swelled  eye,  incident  to  the  warm  reception  giv- 
en him  by  the  hornets.  Uncle  Joe  fell  over  a  pros- 
trate tree  and  bruised  his  back.  Very  soon  after, 
another  slipped  upon  a  mossy  rock  and  damaged 
his  ankle ;  while  we,  to  save  ourself  from  a  like 
fall,  stupidly  grasped  at  a  thorn  bush,  and  lace- 
rated our  hands.  Condoling  with  each  other,  we 
hobbled  along,  one  with  his  hand  over  his  smart- 
ing eye,  another  seeking  to  straighten  his  dorsal 
latitudes,  a  third  limping  heavily,  and  we  with 
our  digits  wrapped  in  a  white  cambric.  To  in- 
crease the  pleasures  of  the  day,  we  lost  the  path, 
and  after  wandering  hither  and  thither,  very 
much  befogged,  finally  emerged  upon  the  turn- 
pike, some  miles  further  from  our  inn  than  the 
point  at  which  we  had  left  it.  Here,  after  the 
fatigues  of  a  night  on  High  Peak,  and  of  a  day 
on  the  Round  Top,  we  end  our  wanderings  in 
the  Catskills. 


THE  HOLV  WEEK  AT  ROME. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

THE  grand  object  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  its  observance  of  the  Easter  festi- 
val, as  stated  by  Bishop  England,  is  **  to  use  thd* 
most  natural  and  efficacious  mode  of  so  exhibiting 
to  a  redeemed  race  the  tragic  occurrences  of  the 
very  catastrophe  by  which  that  redemption  was 
effectuated,  as  to  produce  deep  impressions  for  their 
religious  improvement,"  and  he  hazards  the  fol- 
lowing observation,  that  **  if  the  multiplication  of 
religious  rites  be  superstition,  then  is  the  God  of 
Sinai  its  most  powerful  abettor."  Acting  upon 
this  view  of  the  inspired  Word,  the  Church  of 
Rome  combines  **  music,  scenery,  action  and 
poetry,"  with  a  grand  melodrama  to  excite  those 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  its  disciples  which  it 
substitutes  for  religion,  or  to  use  the  words  of  its 
expounder,  *'  to  bring  the  mind  to  any  particular 
firame,"  so  that  "  the  effect  is  almost  irresistible." 
There  was  a  period  doubtless  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  when  certain  religious  transactions, 
simply  given  in  a  pictorial  manner,  were  not 
without  efficacy  in  arousmg  heathen  minds  to 
inquiry  and  interest ;  but  multiplied  and  diverted 
as  they  since  have  been  from  their  original  pur- 
poses, they  are  now  presented  to  us  more  as  a 
theatrical  resource  to  sustain  and  show  off  priest- 
craft than  as  illustrating  the  truths  of  the  Bible. 
Yet  I  would  not  be  understood  as  asserting  that 
there  are  no  hearts  moved  even  in  this  age  to  a 
clearer  appreciation  of  the  sublime  doctrines  which 
they  are  intended  to  illustrate,  by  these  subtle 
appeals  to  the  senses  and  imagination.  Many  a 
simple  Romanist  bows  in  adoring  £uth  before 
image  or  relic,  and  arises  from  his  devotion  jus- 
tified before  God,  as  was  the  poor  publican  in  the 
Temple  who  beat  his  breast  and  cried,  "  Have  mer- 
cy upon  me  a  miserable  sinner,"  while  the  skepti- 
od  Pharisee,  who  thanked  heaven  ^lat  he  was  nof 
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af  Other  men,  left  with  additional  sin  upon  his 
heart.  The  fin  lies  not  with  those  who  believe, 
bat  upon  them  who  deceive  those  that  *'  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness."  If  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Roman  Oatl^olic  Church,  to  which  I 
shall  allude,  are  the  **  bread  of  life,"  then  is  her 
skirt  free  from  this  great  wickedness.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  confirm  mankind  in  superstition, 
substituting  evanescent  emotion  for  practical 
piety,  and  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  to  all  except 
those  who  bow  before  their  idols  and  leave  their 
gifts  at  her  shrine,  then  indeed  have  the  enlight- 
ened men,  who  have  upheld  and  sanctioned  a 
system  so  much  at  variance  with  the  simple  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel  and  the  example  of  its  author, 
incurred  a  weighty  responsibility. 

A  fortnight  before  Easter  the  church  edifices 
are  all  put  in  mourning,  the  ornaments  generally 
removed,  pictures  vailed,  and  crosses  clothed  in 
violet  in  token  of  grief  and  penance.  During 
this  period  the  greatest  activity  prevails  in  pre- 
parations for  the  coming  solemnities.  Each 
church  seeks  to  distinguish  itself  above  its 
rivals  by  the  splendor  of  its  decorations,  its 
pomp,  music,  lights,  and  all  those  outward  ap- 
pliances to  attract  the  eye,  in  which  the  Roman 
people  for  upward  of  two  thousand  years  have 
been  so  curious  and  critical.  All  the  communi- 
ties of  sisters  are  as  busy  as  so  many  hives  of 
bees  with  the  needle  ;  embroidery,  sewing,  plait- 
ing, bleaching,  or  repairing  the  linen  of  the  altar, 
the  damasks  and  velvet  hangings  of  the  churches, 
and  the  robes  of  the  priesthood.    To  them  as  to 


their  isolated  brothers,  the  monks,  the  coming 
spectacles  are  an  event  in  their  monotonous  lives, 
aiid  they  enter  upon  the  work  of  preparation  with 
all  the  zest  of  secular  ambition,  all  striving  to 
exalt  the  object  of  their  labors  before  God  and 
man  by  the  splendor  of  their  work.  Their  degree 
of  success  promotes  correspondingly  the  venera- 
tion or  enthusiasm  of  the  people  toward  the  par- 
ticiflar  patron  saint  they  thus  delight  to  honor. 
Consequently  upon  the  good  works  of  their  hands 
hangs,  in  no  small  part,  the  piety  of  their  congre- 
gations, for,  as  we  have  seen,  their  avowed  object 
is  to  create  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  im- 
agination. The  Holy  Week  comprises  the  pro- 
foupdest  griefs  and  the  greatest  joys  of  the  Church 
— comprising  as  it  does  the  crucifixion  and  resur- 
rection of  the  Saviour.  All  that  human  ingenuity 
and  expense  can  provide,  to  make  apparent  the 
one  and  give  eclat  to  the  other,  is  lavished  upon 
the  ceremonies  of  this  festival. 

Rome  overflows  with  a  gaping,  wondering, 
worshiping,  or  skeptical  multitude.  Whatever 
may  be  the  creed  of  each  individual,  or  Whether 
of  no  creed  at  all,  the  entire  mass  come  up  to  gaze 
upon  the  show.  Albano,  Frascati,  Tivoli,  and  all 
the  neighboring  towns  pour  in  their  picturesque 
and  handsome  population  by  tens  of  thousands. 
On  a  transalpine  stranger  no  portion  of  this  grand 
gala  makes  a  more  agreeable  impression  than  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  costumes  and  races 
about  Rome.  Slouched  capped  pilgrims,  with 
staves,  cockle  shells,  and  scrips,  are  scarcer  now 
than  a  few  centuries  back,  but  enough  are  to  be 
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•een  to  complete  the  romantic  human  variety 
which  Rome  calb  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  to  witness  the  pride  of  her  abasement. 
Every  European  country  sends  its  representa- 
tives, and  even  the  republicans  of  America  add 
greatly  to  the  throng. 

Rome  at  no  time  has  much  to  boast  of  in  the 
extent  and  cleanliness  of  its  accommodations.  It 
it  is  a  city  a  century  behind  all  other  European 
capitals  in  every  public  convenience  except  good 
water,  in  which,  a  legacy  from  Imperial  Rome,  it 
is  as  far  ahead  of  them,  possessing  fountains  and 
aqueducts  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  million 
souls.  The  result  is,,  that  during  Holy  Week, 
Rome  is  crowded  to  an  extent  that  Paris  in  its 
most  brilliant  fetes  never  realized.  Prices  are 
quadrupled.  Indeed  there  is  no  limit  to  the  de- 
mand of  a  Roman  where  the  necessity  is  press- 
ing. Every  hotel  and  apartment  is  crammed  at 
prices  which  rival  those  of  California  when  houses 
were  scarcer  than  golden  ingots.  Alas  for  those 
tardy  ones  who  arrive  but  a  few  days  before  Palm 
Sunday !  They  are  to  be  seen  anxiously  driving 
from  hotel  to  hotel,  and  from  apartment  to  apart- 
ment, imploring  to  be  **  taken  in"  on  any  terms, 
paying  for  the  carriage  gold  in  lieu  of  silver,  and 
at  last  content  to  mount  some  hundred  steps, 
grimed,  one  would  suppose  with  the  accumu- 
lated filth  of  centuries,  to  some  dimly-lighted 
back  room,  a  few  feet  square,  containing  little 
else  but  an  apology  for  a  bed  on  which  some  two 
or  three  are  to  take  their  slumbers  at  the  rate  jof 
ten  dollars  per  night.  Such  is  not  a  rare  experi- 
ence. Others  fere  worse  and  pay  less.  Some 
are  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  their  carriages. 


Friends  of  mine  paid  a  dollar  each  for  the  use  of 
chairs  at  a  cafe  until  morning — a  counter  to  sleep 
upon  was  an  unexpected  luxury — some  even  are 
compelled  to  find  quarters  in  towns  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  Rome. 

A  Roman  shop-keeper  or  landlord  is  at  all  times 
a  stolid,  proud  character,  indifferent  whether  you 
buy,  and  careless  whether  you  are  accommodated. 
The  former  at  times  is  too  lazy  to  take  down  his 
own  wares  for  a  purchaser;  Uie  latter  does  bet- 
ter, but  both  during  Holy  Week  are  sublimely  ele- 
vated above  all  personal  exertions  beyond  raising 
their  prices,  to  swell  the  stream  of  cash  which  is 
sure  to  flow  into  them,  like  their  own  golden  Ti- 
ber in  a  flood.  Above  all  considerations  of  dirt, 
punctuality,  or  even  a  sufficiency  of  food,  the 
traveler  must  take  his  meals  at  hotel  or  cafS  as 
he  can  get  them.  The  table  laid,  there  is  a  rush 
of  the  fiirst  comers,  who  soon  leave  but  a  few  cold 
fragments  for  those  whose  intuition  could  not 
tell  them  that  the  table-d'hote  of  yesterday,  at 
the  fixed  hour  of  seven,  was  to-day  at  four.  The 
desperate  mob  at  cafes  is  amusing.  All  the 
world  being  anxious  to  arrive  at  some  solemn 
spectacle  at  the  same  moment,  they  all  are  equally 
anxious  to  breakfast  in  season.  Pell-mell  they 
tumble  into  the  cafes  demanding  coffee  and  toast 
in  a  dozen  languages  in  one  breath,  canying  one 
forcibly  back  to  the  first  breakfast-scene  after  the 
polyglot  confusion  at  the  Tower  of  Babel.  The 
waiter  slaps  on  the  table  an  unwiped  cup,  and  a 
napkin  that  has  seen  a  week's  hard  service.  After 
waiting  in  an  agony  of  impatience,  for  fear  the 
Pope  will  bless  the  fidthfiil  and  you  be  found  not 
among  them,  and  no  coffee  in  sight,  you  angrily 
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again  suntimon  the  waiter,  who  cixnes  when  he 
can.  To  your  emphatic  remonstrance  he  replies, 
**  What  would  you  have,  Sir  ?  it  is  Holy  Week :" — 
the  stereotyped  answer  to  every  species  of  annoy- 
ance and  extortion  to  which  strangers  are  sub- 
jected during  this  most  unholy  of  periods,  and  with 
which  they  must  be  comforted,  for  none  other 
will  be  vouchsafed. 

To  all  the  principal  sights  of  the  Church  there 
are  reserved  scats  or  positions,  for  which  tickets 
are  issued  in  the  ratio  of  about  five  to  one  as  to 
accommodation.  These  are  given  to  the  several 
embassadors  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
applications,  which  of  course  greatly  exceed  the 
number  of  tickets  they  receive  for  distribution. 
Hence  arises  another  scramble  for  these  permits 
to  witness  the  sacred  mysteries  within  the  privi- 
leged limits.  Women  are  required  to  go  in  black 
and  veiled ;  men  in  a  ball  dress  or  uniform.  By 
a  strange  anomaly,  in  all  Catholic  countries,  the 
tword  has  the  preference  of  entry  to  all  temples 
of  the  Pbincis  of  Pbace.  To  return  to  the  tick- 
ets. A  hapless  week  is  the  Holy  Week  for  the 
embassador  or  banker.  He  is  besieged  by  notes, 
llattery,  interest,  and  every  weapon,  feminine  and 
masculine,  to  furnish  the  required  billets  of  entry. 
How  to  gratify  one,  and  not  irritate  five  whom 
he  can  not  provide  for,  is  a  moral  problem  our 
diplomatic  Solons,  and  financial  Rothschilds,  are 
not  always  successful  in  solving.  However,  they 
do  their  best,  and  distribute  the  papal  tickets,  a 
different  color  for  each  day,  as  far  as  they  wiU  go. 
Vol.  IX.— No.  60.— L 


Palm-Sunday,  so  called  from  Christ's  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  is  the  first  grand  day  of  the 
holy  series.  Bht  preceding  this  there  was  for- 
merly a  stately  cavalcade,  when  popes  and  cardi- 
nals were  better  riders  than  at  present ;  but  as  it 
became  necessary  to  tie  some  of  die  *^  eminentift- 
simi,**  as  the  cardinals  are  called,  on  their  steeds, 
on  account  of  their  defective  horsemanship,  and 
Pius  VII.,  who  succeeded  the  handsoms  Pius 
VI.,  being  an  infinn ,  man,  the  custom  was 
changed.  Since  then,  when  the  procession  passes 
into  the  street,  the  huge  papal  state-coach  is  used, 
in  which  the  Pope  follows  the  man  carrying  the 
cross,  mounted  on  a  white  mule,  his  Holiness  the 
meanwhile  scattering  his  blessings  over  the  creiwd 
by  an  incessant  twirl  of  three  firigers,  reminding 
one  of  the  favorite  Italian  game  of  "  morra.*' 
This  coach,  notwithstanding  its  color,  was  the 
special  object  of  hate  to  the  Red  Republicans  iir 
1848,  who  woyld  have  destroyed  it  had  they  not 
had  more  respect  for  .a  sacred  doll  called  *'the 
most  holy-  baby,"  to  which  it  was  given  for  its 
daily  airings. 

On  Palm-Sunday  th«»  cardinals  pay  homage  to 
his  Holiness  on  his  throne,  by  going  according 
to  precedence  and  bowing  three  times  before  the 
Pope-^  bow  for  each  member  of  the  Trinity — 
and  then  kissing  the  border  of  the  cope  which 
covers  his  right  hand.  The  choir  commences 
with  the  Hosanna  of  the  children,  afler  which  come 
appropriate  prayers  and  chants.  The  Gospel  fin- 
ished, the  second  master  of  ceremonier  gives|  u- 
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tificial  palm-branches  to  the  sacristan,  deacon, 
and  subdeacon,  who,  kneeling  before  the  pontiff, 
hold  them  up  for  his  blessing.  While  the  sign 
of  the  cross  is  made  over  them,  a  prayer  is  offered 
that  God  will  bless  all  those  who  will  carry  them 
with  right-sentiments. 

It  would  be  impossible  as  well  as  unprofitable 
to  describe  all  the  etiquette  accompanying  each 
religious  ceremony  of  the  Holy  Week.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  procession  for  Easter  Sunday  will 
serve  to  show  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  sa- 
cred household,  each  member  of  which  has  not 
only  his  appropriate  costume  but  his  specific 
amount  of  kissing,  homage,  and  genuflexions  to 
perform,  or  to  fulfill  some  petty  duty  expressly 
created  to  give  him  something  to  do.  No  little 
time,  and  not  a  few  learned  heads,  are  constantly 
employed  to  regulate  the  numberless  questions 
of  duty  and  precedence,  and  all  the  nonsense  of 
bombastic  etiquette  that  naturally  find  growth 
in  so  prolific  a  soil  of  folly  and  absurdity.  Thus 
the  Pope  reads  in  broad  daylight,  by  a  lighted 
candle,  some  sacred  lesson  which  no  one  can 
hear. 

The  cardinals  again  pay  homage,  as  each  re- 
ceives a  palm  from  the  Pope,  by  kissing  the  hand 
that  gives  it,  the  palm  itself,  and  the  right  knee 
of  the  holy  father.  After  them,  in  the  order  of 
the  procession,  follow  the  different  hierarchal 
ranks  down  to  the  mitred  abbots,  who,  with  all 
that  succeed  them,  kiss  simply  the  pontiffs  foot. 
Last  of  all  come  the  military  and  the  foreigners 
of  distinction  at  Rome  who  are  admitted  to  this 
honor,  each  bearing  away  a  palm.  This,  with 
the  accanpanying  service,  takes  up  a  great  deal 
of  time,  uid  is  a  very  tiresome  affair.    The  music 


of  the  Pope*s  choir  is  the  best  that  Italy  can  pro- 
vide, and  the  procession,  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  St.  Peter's  in  all  its  elaborate  pageantry,  is 
worth  perhaps  all  the  squeezing  and  wrangling 
for  room  which  it  occasions,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  odors  arising  from  an  unwashed,  uncombed, 
garlic-fed  Roman  peasantry.  Vast  as  is  St.  Pe- 
ter's— so  vast  and  massive  that  the  same  tem- 
perature is  maintained  during  summer  and  win- 
ter— the  smells  arising  from  foul  humanity  over- 
power the  fragrant  fumes  of  the  numberless  cen- 
sers, and,  for  days  after  the  great  festivals,  leave 
the  church  in  a  disagreeable  condition. 

One  of  the  drollest  sights  of  the  Holy  Week  is 
to  see  the  Cardinal  Grand  Penitentiary  from  his 
throne  dispensing  absolution  to  the  crowds  that 
flock  to  him.  He  alone  can  absolve  in  those 
cases  which  the  Pope  reserves  to  himself;  be- 
sides granting  dispensation  for  contravention  of 
civil  law,  illegitimate  births,  vows,  simony,  and 
every  sin  or  error,  which,  for  cause  good  or  bad, 
the  Church  takes  upon  herself  to  pardon.  That 
pardon  for  every  crime  has  its  price  is  no  fiction  in 
the  annals  of  Rome ;  not  that  the  tralHc  in  absolu- 
tion is  openly  indulged  or  always  abused,  but  that 
it  is  in  some  cases  openly  avowed  I  know,  and 
sermons  preached  proclaiming  the  detestable  doc- 
trine, and  the  price  attached  to  the  greatest  crimes 
against  the  law  of  God.  Such  an  one  was  heard 
by  a  friend  of  mine  in  Spain,  in  which  the  tariff 
was  distinctly  laid  down.  Good  priests  of  every 
persuasion  will  reprobate  this  evil ;  but  the  Church 
of  Rome,  from  which  it  sprung,  still  permits  a 
practice  so  fruitful  in  profit  to  her  treasury.  The 
instances  of  absolution  witnessed  by  myself  bore 
a  very  ludicrous  aspect.      A  large  crowd  sur- 
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iDonded  the  confeisional  box  in  which  the  car- 
dinal sat.  Several  valets  preserved  order,  and 
made  the  crowd  approach  and  disappear  as  rap> 
idly  as  possible  Some  five  or  six  woald  kneel 
at  once.  He  touched  in  silence  their  heads  light- 
ly, and  as  rapidl]^  as  one  could  count,  with  the 
tip  of  a  long  brass  rod.  and  the  ceremony  for 
them  was  over.  A  woman  brought  up  two  daugh- 
ters of  six  and  four  years  of  age.  At  first  he 
declined  potting  the  rod  to  their  heads ;  but  the 
children,  who  evidently  had  been  taught  to  con- 
sider that  some  mysterious. good  was  connected 
with  the  operation,  refused  to  budge.  The  car- 
dinal at  last  impatiently  gave  the  elder  the  re- 
quired tap ;  while  the  younger,  who  kept  bowing 
and  kneeling,  was  thrust  aside  unabsolved  to 
make  way  for  fresh  sinners.  Perhaps  he  con- 
sidered her  as  *'  one  of  the  little  ones*'  who  need 
no  absolution  from  man 

The  interval  between  Palm-Sunday  and  Wed- 
nesday-eve is  not  without  its  catalogue  of  sights 
to  the  profane  or  pious  who  are  moved  to  attend. 
But  there  are  enough  grand  ceremonies  to  weary 
both  soul  and  body,  without  giving  heed  to  the 
lesser  offices  of  the  Holy  Week.  The  great  rush 
is  to  hear  the  three  Misereres  in  the  Sistine 
chapel.  The  fiijst  is  on  Wednesday.  The  office 
is  called  the  tenebra,  or  darkness ;  though  why^ 
no  one  knows.  At  the  ''epistle  side**  of  the 
sanctuary  there  is  a  large  candlestick,  surmount- 
ed by  a  triangle,  on  the  ascending  sides  of  whieh 
are  stuck  fourteen  yellow  candles,  with  one  at 
the  apex.     There  are  various  conjectures  among 


the  Roman  Catholic  writers  as  to  what  these 
moaming  candles  are  intended  to  typify.  Some 
say  the  Apostles  and  the  Three  Maries ;  others, 
the  patriarchs  and  prophets ;  but  the  plain  truth 
is,  that  as  no  one  knows  any  thing  about  the 
original  meaning  of  the  ceremony,  any  one  has 
the  right  to  conjecture  what  he  pleases.  These 
lights  are  gradually  put  out  during  the  office,  and 
this  extinction  testifies  grief. 

The  uses  of  many  of  the  articles  that  find  soch^ 
conspicuous  positions  in  Roman  Catholic  worship 
are  an  enigma  to  the  most  enlightened  Papists 
themselves.  They  are  retained  because  custom  has 
made  them  venerable,  and  they  add  to  the  show. 
But  the  reasons  which  ecclesiastical  ingenuity 
invents  to  justify  many  palpable  absurdities  are 
quite  worthy  of  the  era  which  originated  the  learn- 
ed discussion  as  to  how  many  angels  could  dance  at 
one  time  on  a  needless  point.  For  instance,  the 
large  fans,  or  flaheUi,  made  of  peacock's  feathers, 
which  were  originally  nothing  but  fly-brushes, 
are  now  exalted  into  monitors  for  the  Pope.  The 
brushing  away  of  insects  from  the  altar  is  con- 
sidered as  typical  of  the  "  endeavor  to  banish  the 
ditlractionM  of  idle  thought*  from  the  mind  of 
him  who  approached  to  offer  the  holy  sacrifice. 
Being  formed  of  peacocks^  feathers^  and  even 
nmOf  when  eyes  are  seen  in  the  plumes^  it  admoU' 
ishes  the  Pontiff  that  a  general  observation  is 
fixed  upon  him,  and  shows  the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumspection  \n  hit  own  conduct.^* 

My  quotations,  when  not  otherwise  mentioned, 
are  from  Bishop  England's  "  Explanations  ofihe 
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Ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week.**  I  consider  it 
necessary  to  mention  this,  lest  some  of  my  read- 
ers in  their  simplicity  should  accuse  me  of  satir- 
izing what  I  can  not  commend.  I  go  to  Rome 
to  view  the  Papal  Church,  because  it  is  there,  in 
the  city  of  its  choice  and  power,  that  we  expect 
to  find  it  in  its  purest  forms.  I  quote  its  doc- 
trines from  its  own  historians  and  clergy,  so 
that  my  authorities  shall  be  above  impeachment. 
If  either  fact  or  faith  appear  too  strange  to  be 
true,  reader  mine,  make  a  pilgrimage  of  doubt 
to  the  Eternal  City  to  relieve,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  own  eyes  and  ears,  a  skepticism 
excusable,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  without 
foundation. 

Hours  before  the  commencement  of  the  "Mat- 
tutino  delle  Tenebre,'*  as  the  Italians  call  this 
impressive  service,  the  royal  staircase  of  the  Vat- 
ican, which  leads  toward  the  Sistine  Chapel,  is 
crowded  with  the  impatient,  multitude  of  both 
sexes,  who  have  the  right  of  entry.  Until  the 
doors  are  opened  they  havo  no  resource  but  to 
remain  quiet,  forming  queue,  as  at  the  French 
theatres.  But  the  moment  the  head  of  the  mass 
finds  itself  in  motion,  there  commences  a  rush 
and  scene  of  confusion  frightful  to  witness  and 
dangerous  to  experience.  If  the  salvation  of 
each  individual  depended  upon  being  first  within 
the  chapel,  greater  and  more  desperate  efforts 
nature  could  not  make  to  win  that  goal.  It  is 
no  vulgar  mob  that  writhes,  pushes,  pants,  and 
struggles,  like  a  knot  of  impaled  worms,  within 
those  sacred  walls.  There  are  there  the  distin- 
guished of  all  countries — noblemen  i^d  noble 
ladies — the  curious  traveler  and  the  pious  pUgrim 
— the  delicate  invalid,  ^who  would  die  despairing- 
ly without  hearing  those  more  than  mortal  notes; 
and  the  j^llant  -  soldier,  whose  brilliant  uniform 
gives  him  precedence  over  the  black  vails  of 
women  and  the  dress-coats  of  men — all  push  for- 
ward in  one  selfish  effort  to  secure  the  coveted 
position  within  those  narrow  precincts.  In  the 
piclee{the  stalwart  Swiss  guards  that  endeavor 
to  control  this  living  torrent  into  something  like 
ortkcr  and  respect  for  the  sanctuary,  are  not  un- 
ifequently  roughly  borne  back,  and  obliged  to  ex- 
ert no  slight  violence  to  disengage  themselves. 
They  arc  often  more  rude  than  necessity  requires, 
and  I  have  heard  fierce  words  exchanged  even  dur- 
ing the  service,  between  them  and  visitors  whose 
tempers  were  not  proof  against  their  insolence  and 
loughness.  In  general,  however,  they  are  as- 
siduous to  protect  the  weaker  sex,  and  to  keep 
the  two  sexes  as  distinct  as  possible,  for  the  pa- 
pal rule,  like  the  Jewish,  is,  that  they  shall  not 
mingle  during  these  holy  ofiiices.  To  speak  to- 
gether, whatever  may  be  the  necessity,  is  prompt- 
ly rebuked  by  the  presiding  officers.  The  ladies 
are  rapidly  hustled  into  their  reserved  seats.  The 
gentlemen  and  the  superfluous  ladies  remain 
standing,  wedged  firmly  together,  in  the  restrict* 
od  limits  below  the  tribune  reserved  for  royal 
families  and  embassadors.  I  had  literally  in  my 
arms  a  lovely  English  girl,  who  threatened  every 
moment  to  faint  from  the  heat  and  pressure, 
while,  I  am  quite  sure,  our  double  weight  was 


sustained  in  great  part  by  ladies  in  our  rear.  Some 
do  faint,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  they  are  borne  out.  Dresses  are  torn  and 
jewels  lost  as  a  matter  of  course.  More  serious 
accidents  have  occurred  on'  these  occaaionB.  A 
gentleman  had  his  leg  broken,  and  a  young  girl 
was  killed  not  long  since,  or,  rather  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  injuries  she  received. 

From  what  I  saw,  I  should  say  that  there  is  no 
place  equal  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  for  testing  what 
amount  of  danger,  inconvenience,  and  even  rude- 
ness, delicate  females  will  submit  to  for  the  grat- 
ification of  their  curiosity.  The  excitement  seems 
to  develop  in  them  a  spirit  of  ferocity  toward 
each  other — of  course,  I  refer  only  to  the  excep- 
tions to  their  general  amiability-^ut  the  curious 
will  observe  stout  ladies  slyly  making  their  way 
by  sticking  pins  into  those  in  front,  and  slipping 
by  as  they  turn  to  discover  the  aggressor ;  others 
seize  hold  of  gentlemen,  or  make  use  of  them  to 
aid  their  progress,  as  if  the  idea  *'  delicacy**  had 
become  obsolete ;  while  one  powerful  French 
girl,  who  wished  the  situation  of  an  Italian  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  in  front  of  her,  abruptly  de- 
manded it.  Being  respectfully  declined,  she,  by 
a  process  well  known  to  schoolboys,  knocked  the 
lady*8  legs  from  vnder  her  by  striking  her  in  the 
hollow  of  her  knees,  so  that  she  fell  as  suddenly 
asjf  Nshc  had  been  shot.  Before  she  could  re- 
cover herself,  op  her  presence  of  mind,  her  place 
was  gone. 

The  first  portion  of  the  service  is  the  ordinary 
chant,  a  long  and  drowsy  performance,  including 
the  Lamentations  Of  Jerekniah,  severely  tiyingthe 
patience  of  the  standing  spectators.  As  this  pro- 
ceeds, one  by  one,  the  candles  are  extinguished, 
except  that  which  typifies  the  Virgin  Mary,  who 
alone  of  the  household  of  Christ  is  sup{k>sed,  in  his 
hour  of  trial,  to  h^e  retained  her  faith  unshaken. 
As  the  day  declines,  the  gloom  of  the  chapel,  unre- 
lieved except  by  the  hidden  lights  of  the  choristers 
and  the  soft  rays  of  twilight,  becomes  exceed- 
ingly impressive.  The  faces  of  those  severely- 
grand  Prophets,  and  the  speaking  Sybils  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  look  down  with  supernatural  force 
from  the  lofty  ceiling,  as  if  from  out  of  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven  ;  while  high  up  on  the  distant  wall, 
amidst  the  shadows  of  evening,  the  awe-struck 
spectator  beholds  the  terrible  outline.of  the  aveng- 
ing Judge,  hurling  the  damned  to  endless  woe. 
Beneath,  amidst  the  fires  of  the  bottomless  pit, 
grinning  devils  savagely  seize  their  prey.  The 
Virgin-Mother  pleads  with  the  stem  Son,  whose 
mercy  has  now  turned  to  justice.  Saints  and 
martyrs,  bearing  the  instruments  of  their  earthly 
tortures,'  are  arising  from  their  graves,  and  float- 
ing upward  to  the  glory  that  awaits  them.  At 
this  hour,  and  with  such  music  subduing  the 
soul  to  breathless  silence,  the  Last  Judgment 
stands  forth  as  the  greatest  triumph  of  earthly 
art.  Human  strength  at  times  faints  beneath  the 
emotions  produced  by  the  combination  of  such 
powerful  appeals  to  the  fears  and  sympathies. 
The  chords  of  the  heart  and  imagination  vibrate 
in  unison,  and  many  vainly  struggle  to  suppress 
their  distress  as  the  Miserere  proceeds.    After 
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pauses  of  silence,  which,  like  utter  darkness, 
seems  as  if  it  could  be  felt,  a  hundred  accordant 
voices,  as  one,  sue  Heaven  for  pardon  to  a  guilty 
world,  in  strains  such  as  human  ears  might  well 
conceiye  to  arise  from  penitent  spirits;  solitary 
voices  of  wonderful  sweetness  and  power,  in  al- 
ternate verses,  continue  the  lamentation,  all  min- 
gling in  the  last  passages,  when  the  full  choir 
again  is  faintly  heard  in  notes  that  die  away  like 
the  expiring  Vail  of  lost  humanity,  but  end  in 
one  final  burst  of  choral  harmony,  which  sends 
its  thrill  through  the  very  soul. 

Previous  to  the  Miserere  of  Allegri,  the  Pope 
comes  down  from  his  throne,  and  kneels  while 
two  treble  voices  sing,  **  Christ  was  made  for  us 
obedient  even  unuAleath,"  and  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er is  silently  repeated.  After  the  singing,  the 
Pope  reads  the  closing  prayer  in  an  inaudible 
voice,  and  the  service  is  concluded  by  the  choir's 
imitating  the  confusion  of  nature  at  the  death  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  the  fear  and  grief  of  the  at- 
tendant soldiers  and  sj^tators.    The  pathos  of 


music  is  now  exhausted ;  neither  art  nor  sympa- 
thy could  bear  more. 

The  effect  of  this  service  varies,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  individual  temperament.  Many  do 
not  consider  it  worthy  of  the  fatigue  and  exertion 
it  requires.  But  no  one  would  consider  Rome 
as  visited  unless  he  had  heard  the  Miserere,  by 
the  Pope's  choir  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  It  can 
be  heard  in  perfection  nowhere  else,  because 
there  alone  are  those  wonderful  associations  of 
art  that  contribute  so  greatly  to  its  effect.  There 
is  no  accompaniment  to  the  voices. 

Holy  Thursday  is  the  busiest  tlay  of  the  sacred 
seven.  The.  mass  is,  if  possible,  more  tedious 
than  usual.  There  are  endless  shifUngs  of  vest- 
ments, the  yellow  candles  of  the  altar  are  changed 
for  white,  ahd  the  ornaments  covered  with  white 
instead  of  purple,  as  indicating  a  less  degree  of 
mourning.  The  bells,  and  even  the  clocks,  are 
all  tied  up  until  Saturday  noon,  or  after  the  Res- 
urrection, which  is  then  announced  by  all  the 
uproar  they  can  make.     The  Pope  blesses  the 
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incense  'which  is  used  to  perfume  the  altar,  and 
then  submits  to  being  incensed  himself  by  the 
senior  cardinal  priest.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  operation,  if  the  incense  be  very  pow- 
erful. 

The  officiating  prelates  are  incensed  also  in 
their  turn ;  a  rite  which  strikes  one  as  wholly 
pagan  in  its  origin  and  application.  The  kissing 
of  the  robes  and  toes  goes  on  as  usual,  but  not 
the  kiss  of  peace,  because  it  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  betrayal  of  Judas.  The  Pope  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, bare-headed,  and  with  incense  burning 
before  him,  deposits  the  body  of  Christ  on  the 
altai  in  the  Pauline  Chapel,  which  is  brilliantly 
iilumiuated,  by  six  hundred  wax  candles,  for  the 
occasion.  All  kneel  as  he  passes.  Why  the  ap- 
parent burial  should  precede  the  crucifixion  is  an 
anomaly  that  the  Church  docs  not  explain,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  gives  the  faithful  an  opportunity 
to  worship  the  Holy  Wafer.  The  devotion  now 
displayed  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  features 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  No  one  can  enter 
this  beautiful  chapel,  and  behold  the  multitudes 
kneeling  in  silent  adoration  before  the  sacrament, 
without  feeling  stirred  within  him  the  spirit  of 
devotion.  It  is  no  graven  image  that  they  wor- 
ship. They  believe  that  before  them  lies  the 
very  flesh  and  blood  of  their  Saviour.  They 
prostrate  themselves  before  their  God.  Protest- 
ants may  wonder  that  faith  can  be  pushed  to 
such  a  degree ;  but  can  those  who  thus  believe 
do  less  1  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  sur- 
prised that  the  ignorant  Roman  Catholics  resent 
the  indifference  and  contempt  that  Protestants 
too  of^en  show  to  the  Holy  Sacrament.     They 


overlook  neglect  of  courtesy  toward  the  Pope, 
and  even  disrespect  of  saints  and  images  t  but 
want  of  reverence  to  the  body  of  Christ  strikes 
them  as  the  unpardonable  offense  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation 
is  the  widest  of  all  the  gulfs  between  the  two 
creeds.  Imagine  the  horror  of  Ae  Italian  land- 
lord, when  called  upon  for  a  dish  of  pigeons  by 
an  Englishman,  who  could  make  himself  under- 
stood only  by  repeating  the  name  given  to  the 
dove  in  religions  processions,  viz.,  Espiriio  <San- 
/o— literally,  "a  dish  of  Holy  Ghost." 

As  the  papal  benediction  on  Thursday  extends 
only  to  the  city  gates,  there  is  no  great  crowd  to 
receive  it.  A  portion  of  the  Pope's  prayer  is  as 
follows :  *'  We  ask,  through  the  prayers  and  mer- 
its of  the  blessed  Mary,  ever  virgin,  of  the  bless- 
ed John  the  Baptist,  of  all  the  saints,"  dec. ;  after 
finishing  which,  he  showers  down  '*  plenary"  in- 
dulgences by  the  handful. 

I  have  met  very  few  who  knew  what  an  indulg- 
ence was.  I  find  the  general  idea  among  Roman 
Catholics  to  be,  that  the  indulgence  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  means  shortening  their  time  so 
much  in  purgatory.  Upon  that  principle,  heaven 
becomes  simply  a  matter  of  bcrgain  with  the 
priesthood  ;  the  wealthy  realizing,  no  doubt,  with 
them  as  much  difficulty  in  opening  the  door  as 
did  the  rich  man  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour.  But 
in  the  latter  case  it  was  the  cares  of  the  worid 
that  stopped  his  progress ;  in  the  former  it  is  the 
tariff  of  the  Church. 

The  squeeze  to  see  the  washing  of  the  feet  aad 
feeding  of  the  pilgrims  is  equal  to  that  to  hear  the 
Miserere.    Thirteen  priests  are  the  selected  recip- 
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ieaU  of  this  act  of  Papal  humility.  They  are  all 
dressed  in  loose  white  gowns,  with  caps  of  the 
same  material  on  their  heads.  The  object  of  this 
custom  is  **  to  give  the  pontiff  the  opportunity 
of  learning  and  practising  a  lesson  of  humility." 
This  lesson  of  humility  is  studied  in  the  following 
manner.  A  throne  for  the  Pope  is  first  placed 
in  the  hall,  with  the  usual  tokens  of  sovereign 
rank.  A  large  retinue  of  nobles  and  ecclesiastics 
assist  his  HoFmess.  Two  hold  the  Pope*s  train ; 
a  third  bears  a  towel  for  washing  his  hands; 
while  two  clerks  of  the  chamber  aid  him  in  his 
own  ablutions,  after  his  labors  on  the  pilgrims. 
The  pilgrims,  alias  priests,  are  seated  on  a  high 
bench.  Th,e  right  foot,  having  been  previously 
made  most  scrupulously  clean,  is  left  bare.  The 
Pope  changes  his  uniform  for  a  less  splendid 
one,  and,  after  being  duly  incensed,  a  fine  cloth, 
trimmed  with  lace,  is  tied  upon  him.  Attended 
by  his  master  of  ceremonies  and  deacons,  he  hum- 
bly proceeds  tofhe  washing.  A  sub-deacon  lifls 
the  foot ;  the  pontiff  kneels,  and  sprinkles  it  with 
water  from  a  silver  basin.  He  then  rubs  it  with 
the  laced  cloth,  kisses  it,  and  goes  on  to  the 
next.  A  nosegay  and  towel,  and  a  gold  and  sil- 
ver medal  are  given  to  each  pilgrim.  This  lesson 
of  humility  lasts  about  two  minutes. 

Another  rush,  and  the  crowd  find  themselves 
within  the  **  StUla  delta  Tavda^'^  where  the  pil- 
grims are  fed.  The  Pope  puts  on  an  apron, 
pours  water  on  his  hands,  hurriedly  hands  the 
pilgrims  a  few  dishes,  which  are  presented  to 
him  by  kneeling  prelates,  blesses  t^em,  and  re- 


tires. Thus  ends  lesson  two  of  humility.  The 
dinner  is  a  good  one,  and  all  that  the  pilgrims 
can  not  eat  they  carry  away.  When  the  Pope 
does  not  fieel  in  the  mood  for  the  latter  ceremony^ 
he  delegates>it  to  a  substitute. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Cross  of  Fire,  suspended 
Above  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  around  which  bum 
night  and  day  two  hundred  silver  lamps,  has  been 
discontinued  for  upward  of  twenty  years,  owing 
to  the  scandalous  scenes  which  took  place  among 
the  crowd  in  the  church,  after  its  adoration  by 
the  Pope  and  crowned  heads  then  at  Rome. 

On  Good-Friday  the  papal  chapel  presents  its 
deepest  tone  of  grief.  It  is  stripped  bare  of  car- 
pets and  ornaments.  The  cardinals  wear  purple 
stockings,  and  leave  their  rings  behind  them.  The 
lessons  are  appropriate  to  the  day ;  but  the  satis- 
faction which  would  otherwise  arise  in  the  heart 
at  hearing  the  offices  is  wholly  lost  in  the  tedi- 
um and  disgust  attendant  upon  the  insipid  cere- 
monies which  accompany  them.  Formerly,  the 
clergy  came  bare-footed ;  now,  only  the  Pope, 
and  some  of  the  superior  clergy  and  cardinals 
take  off  their  shoes  during  the  Adoration  of  the 
Cross,  from  which  the  violet  covering  is  removed. 
The  Pope  casts  his  ofiering — a  purse  of  red  dam- 
ask trimmfld  with  gold — into  a  silver  basin. 
Then  there  is  a  procession  to  and  from  the  Paul- 
ine Chapel.  But  the  chief  attractions  on  this 
day  are  the  music  and  sermons  at  the  several 
churches,  which  rival  each  other  in  their  prepar- 
ations for  the  Tre  Ore — the  three  hours  of  agony 
of  Christ  upon  the  Cross,  lasting  from  twelve  to 
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three.  .  This  is  a  religious  drama,  and  when  not 
exaggerated — ^by  the  action  and  grimaces  of  the 
preachers,  and  the  tawdry  scenery  of  the  church- 
es to  represent  Calvary — into  a  burlesque,  is  soK 
iCmn  and  impressive. 

THa  service  of  the  Tts  Ore  is  divided  into  sev- 
•en  acts,  i  funded  upon  the  seven  supposed  speech- 
•es  of  Chist  upon  the  Cross,  at  each  one  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  believe  that  a  dagger  en- 
tered the  heart  of  his  mother.  She  is  called,  on 
that  account,  **  Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Sorrows," 
•and  painted,  as  is  often  seen  in  churches  and 
shrines,  with  a  bloody  heart  on  her  breast,  with 
iseven  daggers  stuck  around  it. 

The  preacher  I  heard  was  a  Jesuit,  at  the 
•church  c  i  that  order,  the  most  gaudily  decorated 


and  richest  in  Rome.  His  sermon  was  decided- 
ly dramatic,  both  in  language  aj^d  accessories ; 
but  inuch  leiis  so  than  one  might  expect  from  the 
Roman  taste.  The  style  and  arguments  were 
admirably  calculated  to  arouse  the  languid  devo- 
tion of  his  flock,  who  appeared  fully  impressed 
<with  the  solemn  event  they  had  assembled  to 
commemorate.  This  immense  church  was  crowd- 
ed with  worshipers. 

In  the  evening  I  drove  to  the  Hospital  of  the 
Trinitd  de  PtUesrinc^  to  witness  the  washing  of 
the  feet  and  feeding  of  pilgrims  by  the  nobles  of 
Rome.  This  immense  building  has  accommoda- 
tion for  five  thousand  pilgrims,  who  are  here  gra- 
tuitously fed  and  lodged  for  three  days  during 
Holy  Week.     The  washing  and  feeding  here  was 
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no  fiirce,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives 
that  induced  these  acts  of  humility.  Roman 
gentlemen  and  nobles,  in  the  garb  of  domestics, 
washed  and  waited  upon  these  dirtiest  of  all  mor- 
tals-  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  apparent  cheerful- 
ness— the  bounty  being,  as  I  was  informed,  so 
many  days'  indulgence  to  each. 

In  the  female  wards,  I  was  told  by  the  ladies 
that  they  saw  some  of  the  fairest  and  noblest  of 
Rome's  aristocracy  on  their  knees,  scnibbingaway 
at  feet  that  had  needed  ablution  for  many  weeks 
previous  At  supped  they  attended  them  as  hum- 
bly as  if  they  had  been  bred  to  serve,  and  even 
the  loveliest  among  them  took  the  filthy  babies 
from  their  mothers'  arms,  and  nursed  them  as 
tenderly  as  they  would  have  nursed  their  own — 
while  their  hungry  mothers  ate. 

On  this  evening  there  is  a  performance  at  some 
of  the  churches  of  another  manner  of  mortifying 
the  flesh.  This  is  the  self-flagellation  of  peni- 
tents, who  are  clad  in  vestments  of  coarse  dark 
cloth,  which  completely  disguises  them,  leaving 
only  holes  for  their  eyes.  After  an  exhortation 
from  a  friar,  the  lights  are  extinguished  and 
scourges  distributed.  Of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  far  the  ceremony  is  a  farce  or  pen- 
ance. At  all  events  the  scourging  and  wailing 
sound  like  earnest,  while  the  dismal  chanting  of 
the  monks  does  not  tend  to  enliven  the  scene, 
which  lasts  about  half  an  hour,  when  all  depart 
with  the  satisfaction  of  having  performed  a  mer- 
itorious action. 

The  ceremonies  of  Saturday  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  few.  besidss  the  actors.     They  are  numer- 


ous, however,  and,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  see 
how  far  the  Church  of  Rome  carries  its  typical 
mysteries,  worth  noticing.  The  converted  Jews, 
if  any — Turks  are  considered  a  greater  glory — 
are  baptized  early  in  the  morning  at  St.  John  in 
Lateran.  After  this,  an  ordination  of  priests — 
in  which  several  long  hours  are  occupied  in  rites 
sufliiciently  puerile  and  wearisome  to  make  one 
doubt  the  sanity  of  the  performers.  At  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  we  have  the  blessing  of  the  fire 
and  incense,  and  the  blessing  of  the  paschal  can- 
dle, by  a  deacon  dressed  in  white,  to  represent  the 
angel  announcing  the  resurrection.  This  candle 
is  of  immense  size,  and  pierced  with  five  holes  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  to  represent  the  five  principal 
wounds  of  our  Saviour.  Five  grains  of  incense 
are  placed  in  these  holes,  as  emblematic  of  em- 
balming. At  this  season,  too,  there  is  a  general 
blessing  and  sprinkling  of  holy  ^ater  in  private 
houses  by  priests,  who  gratefully  receive  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm  in  return  for  theix  eflica- 
cious  benedictions.  Even  the  brutes  come  in  for 
a  share  of  this  pious  labor,  but  this  is  somewhat 
later,  on  the  anniversary  of  their  guardian  Saint 
Anthony.  After  eacii  sprinkHng  from  the  sacred 
brush,  the  priest  repeats  in  Latin,  "  By  the  inter- 
cession of  the  blessed  Anthony,  these  animals  are 
delivered  from  evil,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.     Amen !" 

Easter- Sunday  is  the  grandest  festival  of  the 
year.  To  celebrate  the  Resurrection,  the  Roman 
Church  puts  on  all  her  pomp  and  pageantry.  The 
Pope  performs  high  mass  at  St.  Peter*8.'^  This 
occurs  but  on  two  other  festivals  during  the  year, 
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viz.,  Christmas,  and  St.  Peter's  and  St  Paul's  day. 
The  order  and  magnitude  of  the  procession  I  have 
already  given.  Those  who  have  seen  it,  have  be- 
held the  accumulated  magnificence  and  solemnity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual.  The  courtly  splen- 
dor of  all  other  earthly  sovereigns  pales  before 
the  dazzling  display  of  the  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  successor  of  the  poor  fisherman  of 
Judea.  As  soon  as  the  Pope  appears,  borne 
upon  the  shoulders  of  his  throne-carriers,  the 
choristers  intone,  in  Latin,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates 
of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.*'  The  deep- 
toned  bells  chime  in  with  their  welcome.  In  the 
church  are  drawn  up  the  .grenadiers,  national 
guards,  and  soldiers  of  the  capital,  whose  bands 
swell  the  notes  of  gratulation  to  the  self-styled 
representative  of  the  Apostle,  and  Christ's  Vicar 
on  Earth.  For  those  who  admit  the  title,  this 
homage  is  appropriate ;  but  to  those  whose  ideas 
of  religion  are  based  on  the  humility  and  spiritu- 
ality of  the  true  Christian  character,  and  the 
equality  of  men  before  God,  this  ostentation  ap- 
pears strangely  anomalous. 

One  ceremony  occurs  during  this  mass  which 
attests  strongly  the  former  depravity  and  present 
fears  of  the  Roman  court.  The  greatest  caution 
is  used  to  prevent  the  Holy  Father  from  being 
poisoned  vhiU  he  partakes  of  the  sacrament. 
The  sacred  vessejs  are  carried  to  a  credence-table, 
called  the  Pope's,  on  the  gospel  side  of  the  altar. 
During  the  chanting  of  the  creed,  the  vessels  are 


taken  there  and  carefully  washed.  The  keeper 
of  the  cellar  first  drinks  some  of  the  wine  and 
water  brought  for  this  ablution.  When  the  Pope 
goes  to  the  altar  to  partake  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  the  sacristan  cats  in  his  presence  a  por- 
tion of  the  bread  provided,  and  tastes  the  wine, 
after  which  the  Pope  does  not  hesitate  to  follow 
his  example.  How  strange  a  conunent  upon  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  to  believe  that  poi- 
son and  the  actual  presence  of  divinity  can  coex- 
ist in  the  same  substances  ! 

Two  junior  cardinal  deacons  stand  on  each  side 
of  the  altar,  representing  the  angels  who  were  at 
the  sepulchre.  During  the  service,  the  fingers  of 
the  Pope  are  purified  with  much  ceremony,  and 
when  the  mitre  is  placed  on  his  head  his  entire 
hands  are  washed.  He  then  goes  to  the  altar 
and  concludes  the  mass. 

No  sooner  is  mass  finished  than  the  immense 
multitude  pours  out  of  St.  Peter's  into  the  piazza 
in  front,  where  the  military  are  all  drawn  up,  to 
witness  the  ceremony  of  the  benediction.  This 
time  it  is  said  to  extend  over  the  entire  world. 
On  this  occasion  the  whole  French  garrison  were 
under  arms,  beside  the  Roman  troops.  The  two 
made  a  fine  military  show,  and  to  my  eye  fur- 
nished the  greater  proportion  of  the  spectators. 
Even  the  contadini,  the  country  subjects  of  the 
Pope,  who  are  in  general  devoted,  if  not  to  the 
Pope,  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  did  not 
appear  in  their  usual  numbers.  There  were  En- 
glish and  other  foreigners  by  thousands.     All 
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gazed  anxiously  up  to  the  balconyi  where  the 
Holy  Father  was  to  appear.  Ailer  considerable 
delay  he  made  his  appearance,  and  in  an  audible 
prayer  invoked  the  usual  blessing.  The  soldiers 
knelt,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  their  superiors. 
What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  those  disci- 
plined republicans  of  skeptical  France,  thus  hu- 
miliated before  an  old  man  whose  very  exifit|pce 
in  liome  was  owing  to  their  arms,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive.  I  noticed  that  very  few  of  the  Romans 
knelt,  and  many  seemed  careless  about  uncover- 
ing their  heads.  The  ceremony  had  evidently 
outlived  its  spirit,  or  else  Pius  IX.  was  unloved 
in  his  own  capital. 

The  illumination  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  fireworks 
have  been  too  often  described  to  require  further 
allusion.  They  are  the  terminating  and  most 
agreeable  of  the  spectacles  of  the  Holy  Week.  St. 
Peter's  shines  from  out  the  surrounding  darkness 
a  colossal  beacon  of  light ;  thousands  of  globes 
and  stars  mark  its  giant  outline  in  vivid  bright- 
ness, while  high  above  all  rises  the  illuminated 
cross,  piercing  with  its  bright  rays  the  dark  shad- 
ows of  night.  Were  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
Church  thus  to  illumine  the  moral  darkness  of  the 
-  worid,  she  should  remain  for  all  time  as  conspic- 
uous for  her  piety  as  St.  Peter's  appears  from 
artificial  splendor.  While  thinking  thus,  as  I 
gazed  on  the  beautiful  spectacle  a  bright  star  came 
twinkling  oat  of  the  cloudy  obscurity,  and  took 
its  place  high  and  serene  in  the  firmament,  shed- 
ding its  soft  and  lucid  light  in  steady  rays  through 
the  heavens.  This  was  now,  as  in  the  infancy  of 
Christianity,  its  true  emblem.  How  utterly  Li- 
significant  the  borrowed  brilliancy  of  the  church 
appeared  beside  this  single  star !  Could  we  see 
the  nightly  beauties  of  the  universe,  which  Provi- 
dence has  made  as  free  to  the  eye  as  air  to  the 
lungs,  rarely,  as  man  exhibits  his  counterfeit 
glories,  we  should  turn  in  disgust  from  their  puny 
attractions,  to  wonder  and  worship  at  the  great- 
ness and  goodness  of  the  Author  of  so  celestial 
a  vision.  But  we  gaze  in  rapture  on  our  own 
pigmy  efforts,  and  coldly  look  upon  the  marvels 
of  nature  as  the  mere  truisms  of  physics. 

I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the 
Roman  government  for  celebrating  afler  this  man- 
ner— I  allude  to  the  fireworks  and  illumination — 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  A  Christian 
government  does  wisely  to  exalt  its  Author  and 
celebrate  his  mission  with  all  possible  magnifi- 
cence. It  keeps  alive  the  principles  of  its  origin, 
and  periodically  recalls  to  public  mind  the  memory 
of  events  unequaled  in  their  consequences  by  any 
others  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  I  think  the  Roman  Church 
wise ;  but  in  most  others  connected  with  the  Holy 
Week,  I  consider  her  as  degrading  mankind  and 
violating  the  veiy  principles  to  which  it  falsely 
appeals  for  sanction.  As  yet  we  are  only  upon 
the  threshold  of  her  profitless  mununeries.  I 
shall  barely  open  (he  door  to  a  few  of  the  princi- 
pal falsities  with  which  she  deludes  the  world, 
and  leave  my  readers  who  may  dififer  from  me  in 
sentiment,  to  explore  furtfier,  if  they  will,  for 
their  own  edification. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

THE   ABDICATION. 

WHILE  Napoleon,  before  the  dawn  of  the 
dark  and  lurid  morning  of  the  Ist  of  April, 
was  directing  his  melancholy  steps  toward  Fon- 
tainebleau,  his  faithful  embassador,  Caulaincourt, 
was  galloping  once  more  toward  Paris.  The 
deep  obscurity  of  the  night  was  partially  miti- 
gated by  the  fires  of  the  bivouacs  which  glim- 
mered, in  a  vast  semicircle,  around  the  city. 
The  road  which  Caulaincourt  traversed  was 
crowded  with  officeriB,  soldiers,  and  fugitives,  re- 
tiring before  the  triumphant  army  of  the  invad- 
ers. He  was  often  recognized,  and  groups  col- 
lected around  him,  inquiring,  with  the  most  af- 
fectionate anxiety, 

"Where  is  the  Emperor  1  We  fought  for 
him  till  night  came  on.  If  he  lives,  let  him  but 
appear.  Let  us  know  his  wishes.  Let  him  lead 
us  back  to  Paris.  The  enemy  shall  never  enter 
its  walls  but  over  the  dead  body  of  the  last 
French  soldier.  If  he  is  dead,  let  us  know  it, 
and  lead  us  against  the  enemy.  We  will  avenge 
his  faU." 

Universal  enthusiasm  and  devotion  in^ired 
the  troops,  who,  be  it  remembered,  were  the  peo- 
ple ;  for  the  conscription  to  which  France  had 
been  compelled  to  resort  by  the  unrelenting  as- 
saults of  its  foes,  had  gathered  recruits  from  all 
the  villages  of  the  Empire.  The  veterans  of  ' 
Marengo,  of  Austerlitz,  and  of  Friediand,  had 
perished  beneath  the  snows  of  Russia,  or  in  tho 
awful  carnage  of  Leipsic.  The  youthful  soldiers 
who  now  surrounded  Napoleon  with  deathless 
affection,  were  fresh  from  the  work-shops,  the 
farm-houses,  and  the  saloons  of  France.  They 
were  inspired  by  that  love  for  the  Emperor  which 
they  had  imbibed  at  the  parental  hearth.  These 
faithful  followers  of  the  people's  devoted  friend, 
war-worn  and  haggard,  with  shriveled  lips,  and 
bleeding  wounds,  and  tattered  garments,  and  shoes 
worn  from  their  feet,  were  seated  by  the  road- 
side, or  wading  through  the  mud,  eager  only  to 
meet  once  more  their  beloved  Emperor.  When- 
ever Caulaincourt  told  them  that  Napoleon  was 
alive,  and  was  waiting  for  them  at  Fontainebleau, 
with  hoarse  and  weakened  voices  they  shouted, 
"  Vive  VEmpercur  /"  and  hastened  on  to  rejoin 
him.  Truly  does  Colonel  Napier  s^y, "  the  troops 
idolized  Napoleon.'*  Well  they  might.  And 
to  assert  that  their  attachment  commenced  only 
when  they  became  soldiers,  is  to  acknowledge 
that  his  excellent  qualities  and  greatness  of  mind 
turned  hatred  into  devotion  the  moment  he  was 
approached.  But  Napoleon  never  was  hated  by 
the  people  of  France ;  he  was  their  own  creation, 
and  they  loved  him  so  as  never  monarch  was 
loved  before. 

As  Caulaincourt  diew  near  the  city,  he  found 
it  encircled  by  the  encampments  of  the  Allies. 
At  whatever  post  he  made  his  appearance  he 
he  was  sternly  repulsed.  Orders  had  been  given 
that  no  messenger  from  Napoleon  should  be  per- 
mitted to  approach  the  head-quartetp  of  the  hoe- 
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tile  sovereigns.  At  length  the  morning  gloomily 
dawned,  and  a  shout  of  exultation  and  joy  as- 
,  cended  from  the  bivouacs  of  the  Allies,  which 
covered  all  the  hills.  With  the  roar  of  artillery, 
and  with  gleaming  banners,  and  clarion  peals  of 
martial  music,  three  hundred  thousand  men,  the 
advance  guard  of  a  million  of  invaders,  marched 
into  the  humiliated  streets  of  Paris.  The  Masses 
of  the  people^  dejected,  looked  Or^  in  sullen  si- 
lente.  Theysaw-the  Bourbon  princes,  protected 
by  the  bayonets  of  foreigners,  coming  to  resume 
their  sway.  The  royalists  did  every  thing  in 
their  i>ower  to  get  up  some  semblance  of  rejoic- 
ing, in  view  of  this  spectacle  of  national  humili- 
ation. The  emissaries  of- the  ancient  nobility 
shouted  lustily,  "  Vive  le  Roi  r  The  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  Bourbon. partisans  rode  through 
the  streets  in  open  carriages,  scattering  smiles 
0n  elu:h  side  of  the  way,  waving  white  flags,  dnd 
tossing  out  to  the  listless  spectators  the  white 
cockade  of  the  Bourbons.  "  Still,"  says  M.  Roche- 
foucauld, '*the  silence  was  most  dismal.'*  The 
masses  of  the  people  witnessed  the  degradation 
of  France  with  rage  and  despair. 

As  night  approached,  -these  enormous  armies 
of  Ibrcign  invaders,  in  nufflUtrs  appSWhtly  num- 
berless, of  every  variety  of  language,  lineament, 
and  costume,  swarmed  through  all  the  streets  and 
gardens  of  the  captured  metropolis.  The  Cos- 
sacks, in  aspect  as  wild  and  savage  as  the  wolves 
which  howl  through  their  native  wastes,  filled 
'  the  Elysian  Fields  with  their  bivouac  fires,  and 
danced  around  them  in  barbarian  orgies. 

Alexander,  who  well  knew  the  exalted  charac- 
ter and  the  lofty  purposes  of  Napoleon,  was  the 
only  one  of  these  banded  kings  who  manifested 
any  sympathy  in  his  behalf.  Though  all  the  rest 
were  ready  to  crush  Napoleon  utterly,  and  to 
compel  the  people  to  receive  the  Bourbons,  he 
still  hesitated.  He  doubted  whether  the  nation 
would  long  submit  to  rulers  thus  forced  upon 
them.  "  But  a  few  days  ago,"  said  he,  **  a  col- 
umn of  five  or  six  thousand  new  French  troops 
sufiored  themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieces  before 
my  eyes,  when  a  single  cry  of  *  Vive  It  Roi  V 
would  have  saved  them." 

*^  And  things  will  continue  just  so,"  the  Abbe 
de  Pradt  replied,  *'  until  Napoleon  is  put  out  of 
the  way ;  even  although  he  has  at  this  moment 
a  halter  round  his  neck."  He  alluded,  in  this 
last  sentence,  to  the  fiu^,  that  the  Bourbonists, 
protected  from  the  rage  of  the  populace  by  the 
sabres  of  foreigners,  had  placed  ropes  around  the 
Bti^ue  of  Napoleon,  to  drag  it  from  the  Place 
Vendome.  A  nation's  love  had  placed  it  on  that 
magnificent  pedestal ;  a  faction  tore  it  down. 
The  nation  has  replaced  it,  and  there  it  will  now 
stand  forever. 

The  efforts  of  the  royalist  mob  to  drag  the 
statue  of  the  Emperor  from  the  column  were,  at 
this  time,  unavailing.  As  they  could  not  throw 
it  down  with  their  ropes,  they  covered  the  sta- 
tue with  a  white  sheet  to  conceal  it  from  view. 
When  Napoleon  was  afterward  informed  of  this 
fact,  he  simply  remarked,  **  They  did  well  to  con- 
eeal  from  me  the  sight  of  their  baseness."  Alex- 


ander, to  protect  the  imperial  monuments  from 
destruction,  issued  a  decree' taking  them  under 
his  care.  "  The  monument  in  the  Place  Yen- 
dome,"  said  he,  "  is  under  the  especial  safeguard 
of  the  magnanimity  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
and  his  allies.  The  statue  on  its  summit  will 
not  remain  there.  It  will  immediately  l^  taken 
do^." 

-  During  the  whole  of  the  day,  whHiPthese  in- 
terminable battalions  were  taking  possession  of 
Paris,  Caulaincourt  smight  ref\ige  in  a  farm- 
house in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  When  the 
evening  came,  and  the  uproar  of  hostile  exulta- 
tion was  dying  away,  he  emerged  from  his  re- 
treat,, and  again  resolutely  endeavored  to  pene- 
trate the  capital.  Every  where  he  was  sternly 
repulsed.  In  despair  he  now  slowly  commenced 
retracing  his  step's  toward  Fontainebleau.  But  it 
so  happened  that,  just  at  this  time,  he  met  the 
carriage  of  the  G^and  Duke  Constantine,  brother 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  Grand  Duke  in- 
stantly recognized  Caulaincourt,  who  had  spent 
much  time  as  an  embassador  at  St.  Petersburg. 
He  immediately  took  him  into  his  carriage,  and 
informed  him  frankly  that  Talleyrand,  who  had 
now  abandoned  the  fallen  fortunefli.jo(_Napoleoii, 
and  had  attached  himself  -to  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons,  had  inflexibly  closed  the  cabinet  of 
the  Allies  against  every  messenger  of  the  Em- 
peror. But  Constantine  was  moved  by  the  en- 
treaties and  the  noble  grief  of  Caulaincourt.  He 
enveloped  him  in  his  own  pelisse,  and  put  on 
his  head  a  Russian  cap.  Thus  disguised,  and 
surrounded  by  a  guard  of  Cossacks,  Caulaincourt, 
in  the  shades  of  ther  evening,  entered  the  bar- 
riers. 

The  carriage  drove  directly  to  the  palace  of 
the  Elysee.  Constantine,  requesting  the  Duke 
to  keep  muffled  up  in  his  cap  and  cloak,  alighted, 
carefully  shut  the  door  with  his  own  hands,  and 
gave  strict  orders  to  the  servants  to  allow  no  one 
to  approach  the  carriage.  At  this  moment  a 
neighboring  clock  struck  ten.  The  apartments 
of  the  palace  were  thronged  and  brilliantly  light- 
ed. The  court-yard  blazed  with  lamps.  Car- 
riages were  continually  arriving  and  departing. 
The  neighing  of  the  horses,  the  loud  talking  and 
joking  of  the  drivers,  the  wild  hurras  of  the  ex- 
ultant foe,  in  the  distant  streets  and  gardens, 
presented  a  festive  scene  sadly  discordant  with 
the  anguish  which  tortured  the  bosom  of  Napo- 
leon's ^ithful  embassador.  The  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  as  representative  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, with  others,  were  assembled  within  the  pal- 
ace in  conference. 

Hour  after  hour  of  the  night  passed  away,  and 
still  the  Grand  Duke  did  not  return.  From  his 
concealment  Caulaincourt  witnessed  a  vast  con- 
course of  diplomatists  and  generals  of  all  na- 
tions, incessantly  coming  and  going.  Toward 
morning  the  Grand  Duke  again  made  bis  appear- 
ance. He  informed  Caulaincourt  that,  with  great 
difficulty,  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  Alex- 
ander to  grant  him  a  private  audience.  Caulain- 
court descended  from  the  carriage,  and,  still  en- 
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veloped  in  his  ^lussian  disguise,  conducted  by 
the  Grand  Du^,  passed  unrecognized  through  the 
brilliant  saloons,  which  were,  crowded  with  the 
exultant  enemies  of  his  sovereign  and  friend.  . 

Caulaincourt  was  a  man  of  imposing  figure,  and 
endowed  with  great  dignity  and  elegance  of  man- 
ners. The  unaffected  majesty  of  his  presence 
commanded  the  deference  even  of  those  monarchs 
who  stood  upon  the  highest  pinnacles  of  earthly 
power.  He  was  received  by  Alexander  with  great 
courtesy  and  kindness,  but  with. much  secrecy, 
in  a  private  apartment.  The  Russian  emperor 
had  formerly  loved  Napoleon  ;  he  had  been  forced 
by  his  nobles  into  acts  of  a:](gression  against  him ; 
he  had  even  been  so  much  charmed  with  Napo- 
leon's political  principles  as  to  have  been  accused 
of  the  wish  to  introduce  liberal  ideas  into  Russia. 
They  had  called  him  contemptuously  the  liberal 
emperor.  To  sustain  his  position,  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  yield  to  the  pressure,  and  to  join 
in  the  crusade  against  his  old  friend.  In  this  hour 
of  triumph  he  alone,  of  all  the  confederates,  man- 
ifested sympathy  for  their  victim.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  alone  as  Caulaincourt  entered  his 
cabinet.  He  was  agitated  by  a  strong  conflict 
between  the  natural  magnanimity  of  his  character 
and  his  desire  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct. 

Caulaincourt*s  attachment  to  Alexander  was  so 
strong  that  Napoleon  occasionally  had  bantered 
him  with  it.  Caulaincourt  considered  the  pleas- 
antry rather  too  severe,  when  Napoleon,  evidently 
himself  a  little  piqued,  sometimes,  in  allusion  to 
these  predilections,  called  the  friend  whose  con- 
stancy he  could  not  doubt,  The  Russian. 

"  My  dear  Duke,"  said  Alexander,  clasping  both 


hands  of  Caulaincourt  warmly  in  his  own,  **  I 
feel  for  you  with  all  my  heart.     You  may  rely 
upon  me  as  upon  a  brother.     But  what  can  I  do  . 
for  you?"  * 

**  For  me,  Sire,  nothing,"  Caulaincourt  replied ; 
**  but  for  the  Emperor,  every  thing." 

*'  This  is  just  what  I  dreaded,"  resumed  Alex- 
ander. "  I  must  refuse  and  afflict  you.  I  can 
do  nothing  for  Napoleon.  I  am  bound  by  my  en- 
gagements with  the  allied  sovereigns." 

**  But  your  Majesty's  wish,"  replied  Caulain- 
court, '*  must  have  great  iii^eight.  And  if  Austria 
should  also  interpose  in  behalf  of  France — for 
surely  (Re  Emperor  Francis  does  not  wish  to  de- 
throne his  daujghter  and  his  grandson — a  peace 
may  still  be  concluded  which  shall  insure  general 
tranquillity." 

**  Austria,  my  dear  Duke,"  Alexander  replied, 
**  will  second  no  proposition  which  leaves  Napo- 
leon on  the  throne  of  France.  Francis  will  sacri- 
fice all  his  personal  affection^  for  the  repose  of 
Europe.  The  allied  sovereigns  have  resolved, 
irrevocably  resolved,  to  be  forever  done  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  Any  endeavor  to  change 
this  decision  would  be  useless." 

Caulaincourt  was  struck,  as  by  a  thunderbolt, 
with  this  declaration.  The  idea  that  the  victors 
would  proceed  to  such  an  extremity  as  the  de- 
thronement of  Napoleon,  had  not  seriously  en- 
tered his  mind.  It  was  a  terrible  crisis.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost.  A  few  hours  would  settle 
every  thing.  After  a  moment  of  silence,  he 
said, 

**  Be  it  so !  but  is  it  just  to  include  the  Em- 
press and  the  King  of  Rome  in  thisMoscription  ? 
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The  son  of  Napoleon  surely  is  not  an  object  of 
fear  to  the  allies.     A  regency — '* 

"  We  have  thought  of  that,"  Alexander  ex- 
claimed, interrupting  him.  **  But  what  shall  we 
do  with  Napoleon !  He  will  doubtless  yield,  for 
the  moment,  to  necessity.  But  reftless  ambition 
will  rouse  all  the  energy  of  his  character,  and 
Europe  will  be  once  more  in  flames." 

*' I  see,"  said  Caulaincourt  sadly,  "that  the 
Emperor's  ruin  has  been  resolved  upon." 

"Whose  fault  is  iti"  eagerly  resumed  Alex- 
ander. **  What  have  I  not  done  to  prevent  these 
terrible  extremities  1  In  the  imprudent  sincerity 
of  youth  I  said  to  him,  *  The  Powers,  wearied 
with  insults,  are  forming  alliances  among  them- 
selves against  your  domination.  One  signature 
alone  is  wanting  to  the  compact,  and  that  is  mine.' 
In  reply,  he  declared  waf  against  mc.  Still,  I 
can  not  find  in  my  heart  any  unkind  feeling  to- 
ward him.  I  wish  his  fate  depended  on  me 
alone." 

"  NoUest  of  monarchs,"  said  Caulaincourt,  "  I 
feel  assured  that  I  do  not  vainly  invoke  your  sup- 
port for  so  great  a  man  in  adversity.  Be  his 
defender.  Sire.  That  noble  part  is  worthy  of  you." 

**  I  wish  to  be  so,"  Alexander  replied ;  **  on 
my  honor  I  wish  it.  But  I  can  not  succeed.  To 
restore  the  Bourbons  is  the  wish  of  a  very  influ- 
ential party  here.  With  that  family  we  should 
have  no  fear  of  a  renewal  of  the  war.  We  have 
no  wish  to  impose  the  Bourbons  on  the  French 
people.  My  declaration  secures  full  liberty  for 
France  to  choose  a  sovereign.  I  am  assured  that 
the  French  nation  desires  the  Bourbons.  The 
public  voice  recalls  them." 


**  Sire,  you  are  misinformed,"  Caulaincourt  re- 
plied. "  The  Bourbons  have  nothing  in  common 
with  France.  The  people  feel  no  affection  for 
that  family.  Time  has  consecrated  the  revolu- 
tion. The  ungrateful  men  who  now  wish  to  get 
rid  of  the  Emperor  are  not  the  nation.  If  the 
Allies  respect  the  rights  of  France,  an  appeal  ta 
the  majority  of  votes  is  the  only  means  whereby 
they  can  prove  imx  intention.  Let  registers  be 
opened  in  all  the  municipalities.  The  Allies  will 
then  learn  whether  the  Bourbons  are  preferred  to 
Napoleon." 

Alexander  seemed  impressed  by  these  remarks. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  walked  to  and 
fro  in  the  room,  absorbed  in  intense  thought, 
during  which  time  not  a  word  was  uttered.  Then 
turning  to  Caulaincourt  he  remarked, 

*'  My  dear  Duke.  I  am  struck  with  what  you 
have  said.  Perhaps  the  method  you  suggest 
would  be  the  best ;  but  it  would  be  attended  with 
much  delay,  and  circumstances  hurry  us  on.  We 
are  urged,  driven,  tormented,  to  come  to  a  decis- 
ion. Moreover,  a  provisional  government  is  al- 
ready established.  It  is  a  real  gower  around 
which  ambition  is  rallying.  It  is  long  since  the 
schemes  for  this  state  of  things  began  to  work. 
The  allied  sovereigns  are  constantly  surrounded, 
flattered,  pressed  and  teased  to  decide  in  favor  of 
the  Bourbons ;  and  they  have  serious  persona] 
injuries  to  avenge.  The  absence  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  is  a  fatality.  Were  I  to  attempt  any 
thing  in  favor  of  Napoleon's  son,  I  should  be  left 
alone.  No  one  would  second  me.  They  have 
good  reason,  my  dear  friend,"  said  be,  kindly 
taking  Caulaincourt  by  the  hand, "  for  making  me 
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promise  not  to  see  you.  This  wannth  of  heart, 
which  renders  you  so  distressed,  is  infectious. 
You  have  roused  every  generous  feeling  within 
me.  I  will  try.  To-morrow,  at  the  council,  I 
will  advert  to  the  regency.  Every  other  proposi- 
tion b  impossible.  So  do  not  deceive  yourself; 
and  let  us  hope.** 

It  was  now  four  o*cIock  in  the  morning.  The 
room  in  which  this  interesting  interview  took 
place  was  the  bedchamber  of  Napoleon  when  he 
inhabited  the  Elysee.  A  small  room  opened  from 
it,  which  the  Emperor  had  used  as  a  study.  Al- 
exander conducted  Gaulaincourt  into  this  cabinet 
as  a  safe  retreat,  and  the  embassador  threw  him- 
self upon  a  sofa,  in  utter  exhaustion.  After  a  few 
hours  of  slumber,  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams, 
he  awoke.  It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  heard  persons  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
chamber  of  the  Emperor  of  llussia.  He  stepped 
to  a  window,  and  looked  through  the  curtains 
into  the  garden.  It  was  filled  with  hostile  troops, 
as  were  also  the  squares  of  the  city.  Tormented 
by  the  sight,  he  again  threw  himself  upon  the 
sofa,  almost  in  a  state  of  distraction.  The  room 
remained  just  as  it  was  when  the  Emperor  last 
left  it.  The  table  was  covpred  with  maps  of 
Russia,  plans,  and  unfinished  writing.  Gaulain- 
court carefully  rearranged  the  books  and  maps, 
and  tore  all  the  papers  and  plans  into  a  thousand 
bits,  and  buried  them  in  the  ashes  of  the  fire- 
place. '*  The  new  occupants  of  the  Elysee,"  said 
he,  *'•  might  there  have  found  matter  for  jests  and 
for  mortifying  comparisons." 

At  eleven  o'clock  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Gonstantine  entered. 
'*  Duke,"  said  he  to  Gaulaincourt,  "  the  Emperor 
sends  you  his  compliments.  He  was  unable  to 
see  you  before  leaving  the  palace.  But  in  the 
mean  time  we  will  break&st  together.  I  have 
given  orders  to  have  it  prepared  in  Alexander's 
room.  We  will  shut  ourselves  up  there,  and  en- 
deavor to  pass  the  time  till  his  return." 

After  breakfast,  Gaulaincourt,  accompanied  by 
Gonstantine,  returned  to  the  cabinet,  where  he 
remained,  in  close  concealment,  during  the  day. 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  again  made  his  appearance.  **  My  dear 
Gaulaincourt,"  said  he,  **for  your  sake  I  have 
acted  the  diplomatist.  I  intrenched  myself  be- 
hind certain  powerful  considerations,  which  did 
not  permit  us  to  decide  rashly  on  a  matter  so  im- 
portant as  the  choice  of  a  sovereign.  Finding 
myself  safe  on  that  ground,  I  then  resumed  the 
subject  of  the  regency.  Hasten  back  to  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  Give  him  a  faithful  account  of 
what  has  passed  here ;  and  return  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  Napoleon's  abdication  in  favor  of 
his  son.** 

*•  Sire,'*  said  Gaulaincourt,  earnestly,  "  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  1** 

*»  I  hope  that  you  know  me  well  enough,**  Al- 
exander replied,  **  to  be  certain  that  I  shall  never 
suffer  any  insult  to  be  offered  to  him.  Whatever 
may  be  the  decision,  Napoleon  shall  be  properly 
treated.  Return  to  Fontainebleau  as  rapidly  as 
possible.     I  have  my  reasons  for  urging  you.*' 


The  shades  of  night  had  now  darkened  the 
streets.  The  Grand  Duke  Gonstantine  descended 
the  stairs  to  make  preparation  for  Gaulaincourt's 
departure ;  for  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
leave  the  city,  as  he  entered  it,  in  disguise.  He 
soon  returned ;  and  Gaulaincourt,  wrapped  in  his 
cloak,  and  favored  by  the  gloom  of  night,  followed 
Gonstantine,  on  foot,  through  the  dense  grove  of 
the  garden  of  the  Elysee  into  the  Elysian  Fields, 
where,  at  an  appointed  station,  they  found  a  car- 
riage in  waiting. 

**  Prince,"  said  Gaulaincourt,  as  he  took  leave 
of  the  Grand  Duke  at  the  door  of  the  carriage, 
"  I  cany  with  me  a  recollection  which  neither 
time  nor  circumstances  can  efface.  The  service 
you  have  rendered  m'e  is  one  which  must  bind  a 
man  of  honor  forever,  unto  death.  In  all  places, 
in  all  circumstances,  dispose  of  me,  my  fortune, 
and  my  life.** 

"Ill-informed  persons,**  continues  fhe  Duke, 
**  who  have  contracted  unjust  prejudices  against 
the  Russian  sovereign,  will  tax  me  with  |prtiality 
for  Aie]^andcr  and  his  family.  But  I  speak  in 
truth  and  sincerity,  and  I  fulfill  an  obligation  of 
honor  in  rendering  them  that  justice  which  is 
their  due.  The  base  alone  disallow  benefactors 
and  benefits.  Eighteen  leagues  separated  me 
from  the  Eni))eror,  but  I  performed  the  journey 
in  five  hours.  In  proportion  as  I  approached 
Fontainebleau  I  felt  my  courage  fail.  Heavens ! 
what  a  message  had  I  to  bear!  In  the  mission 
which  I  had  just  executed,  I  had  experienced  all 
the  anguish  which  could  be  endured  by  pride  and 
self-love.  But  in  the  present  business  my  heart 
bled  for  the  pain  I  was  about  to  inflict  on  the 
Emperor,  who  rose  in^my  affections  in  proportion 
as  the  clouds  of  misfortune  gathered  around  him.*' 

It  was  just  midnight  when  Gaulaincourt  ap- 
proached Fontainebleau.  The  environs  were  filled 
with  troops  who  were  bivouacking,  impatient  for 
battle.  The  forest  of  Fontainebleau  and  the  whole 
surrounding  region  were  illumined  with  the  camp- 
fires  of  fifty  thousand  men,  who,  in  a  state  of  in- 
tense excitement,  were  clamoring  to  be  led  to 
battle.  As  Gaulaincourt  approached  the  gate  of 
the  chateau,  he  was  recognized.  He  was  known 
as  the  firm  friend  of  Napoleon,  and  was  greeted 
with  an  impassioned  shout  of**  Vive  VEmpereuTy^ 
which  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  rank  to 
rank  through  the  deep  aisles  of  the  forest.  He 
entered  the  little  cabinet  where  our  narrative  left 
Napoleon.  * 

The  Emperor  was  alone,  seated  at  a  table,  writ- 
ing. **  Ten  years  seemed  to  have  passed  over  his 
noble  head,"  says  Gaulaincourt,  **  since  last  we 
parted.  A  slight  compression  of  his  lips  gave  to 
his  countenance  an  expression  of  indescribable 
suffering.'* 

**  What  has  been  doneV*  inquired  Napoleon. 
*•  Have  you  seen  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ?  What 
did  he  say  1" 

For  a  moment  Gaulaincourt,  overcome  with  an- 
guish, was  unable  to  speak.  Napoleon  took  his 
hand,  pressed  it  convulsively,  and  said, 

**  Speak,  Gaulaincourt,  sp^.  I  am  prepared 
for  every  thin^f.*'       ^  ^  | 
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*'  Sire/'  Caolaincourt  replied,  **  I  have  seen  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  I  have  passed  twenty-four 
hours  concealed  in  his  apartments.  He  is  not 
your  enemy.  In  him  alone  your  cause  has  a  sup- 
porter." 

Napoleon  shook  his  head,  expressive  of  doubt, 
bat  said, 
' "  What  is  his  wish !     What  do  they  intend  ?" 

''  Sire,''  Gaulaincourt  replied,  in  a  voice  almost 
unintelligible  through  emotion.  '*  your  Majesty  is 
required  to  make  great  sacrifices — ^to  surrender 
the  crown  of  France  to  your  son." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then,  in  ac- 
cents **  terribly  impressive,"  Napoleon  rejoined, 

**  That  is  to  say,  they  will  not  treat  with  me. 
They  mean  to  drive  me  from  my  throne  which  I 
conquered  by  my  sword.  They  wish  to  make  a 
Helot  of  me,  an  object  of  derision,  destined  to 
serve  as  an  example  to  those  who,  by  the  sole  as- 
cendency of  genius  and  superiority  of  talent,  com- 
mand men,  and  make  legitimate  kings  tremble  on 
their  worm-eaten  thrones.  And  is  it  you,  Gau- 
laincourt, who  are  charged  with  such  a  mission 
tomel" 

For  a  moment  the  Emperor  paced  the  flo^r  in 
great  agitation,  then  threw  himself,  exhausted, 
into  a  chair,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
After  a  brief  interval  of  silence  he  arose,  and, 
taming  to  Gaulaincourt,  continued, 

*'  Have  not  you  courage  to  go  on  1     Let  me 


hear  what  it  is  your  Alexander  has  desired  you  te 
say." 

Gaulaincourt,  deeply  wounded  by  this  unkind 
reproach,  replied,  .**  Sire  !  your  Majesty  has  no 
mercy.  The  stroke  which  is  now  felt  by  yon 
lacerated  my  heart  before  it  cached  yours.  For 
forty-eight  hours  this  torture  has  rankled  in  my 
bosom." 

Napoleon  was  at  orice  vanquUhed.  Pressing 
his  hand  upon  his  burning  brow,  he  exclaimed,  in 
accents  of  deepest  tenderness,  "I  am  to  blame, 
Gaulaincourt,  I  am  to  blame,  my  friend.  There 
are  moments  when  I  feel  my  brain  beating  within 
my  head,  so  many  misfortunes  assail  me  at  once. 
That  powerful  organization,  which  so  oflen  sus- 
tained me  amidst  battlea  and  perils,  sinks  under 
the  repeated  strokes  which  overwhelm  me.  I  can 
not  doubt  your  fidelity,  Gaulaincoort.  Of  all 
about  me  you,  perhaps,  are  the  only  one  in  whom 
I  place  implicit  faith.  It  is  only  among  my  poor 
soldiers,  it  is  only  in  their  grief-expressing  eyes, 
that  I  still  find  written  fidelity  and  devoted  at- 
tachment. When  happy,  I  thought  I  knew  men, 
but  I  was  destined  to  know  them  only  in  misfor- 
tune." He  paused,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  floor, 
and  remained  absorbed  in  silent  thought. 

Gaulaincourt,  entirely  overcome  by  exhaustion 
and  mental  anguish,  was  unable  to  make  any  re- 
ply. At  length  he  said,  "  Sire,  I  request  permis- 
sbn  to  take  a  little  rest.     I  am  beyond  measure 
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&tigued.  You  must  be  correctly  informed  of  tlie 
difficulties  of  your  position  before  you  can  decide 
on  the  course  to  be  adopted.  I  feel,  in  my  present 
state,  incapable  of  giving  those  detailed  explana- 
tions which  the  importance  of  the  subject  de- 
mands." 

"You  are  right,  Caulaincourt,'*  the  Emperor 
replied.  Go  and  take  some  rest.  I  have  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  subject  about  which  we  shall 
have  to  discourse,  and  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
prepare  myself  for  the  consequences.  Go  and 
Cepose  awhile.  I  will  take  care  to  have  you 
called  at  ten  o'clock." 

At  ten,  Gaulaincourt  again  entered  the  apart- 
ment of  the  Emperor.  Napoleon,  in  subdued 
tones,  but  calm  and  firm,  said,  "Take  a  seat, 
Gaulaincourt,  and  tell  me  what  they  require. 
What  is  exacted  from  usl'* 

Gaulaincourt  gave  a  minute  recital  of  his  inter- 
view with  Alexander.  When  he  spoke  of  the 
debate  of  the  Allies  respecting  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  Napoleon  rose  from  his  chair  in 
extreme  agitation,  and  rapidly  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room,  exclaimed, 

"They  are  mad!  Restore  the  Bourbons !  it  will 
not  last  for  a  single  year !  The  Bourbons  are  the 
antipathy  of  the  French  nation.  And  the  army  1 
What  will  they  do  with  the  army  1  My  soldiers 
will  never  consent  to  be  theirs.  It  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  think  of  melting  down  the  Empire  into 
a  government  formed  out  of  elements  so  hetero- 
geneous. Gan  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  the  Bour- 
bons have  lived  twenty  years  pn  the  charity  of 
foreigners,  in  open  war  with  the  principles  and 
the  interests  of  France  1  Restore  the  Bourbons ! 
it  is  not  merely  madness,  but  it  shows  a  desire  to 
inflict  on  the  country  every  species  of  calamity. 
Is  it  true  that  such  an  idea  is  seriously  enter- 
tained ?" 

Gaulaincourt  informed  him  unreservedly  of  the 
machinations  which  were  carried  on  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  purpose. 

"But,"  Napoleon  observed,  "the  Senate  can 
never  consent  to  see  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne. 
Setting  aside  the  baseness  of  agreeing  to  such  an 
arrangement,  what  place,  I  should  like  to  know, 
could  be  assigned  to  the  Senate  in  a  court  from 
which  they,  or  their  fathers,  dragged  Louis  XVI. 
to  the  scaffold.  As  for  me,  I  was  a  new  man, 
unsullied  by  the  vices  of  the  French  revolution. 
In  me  there  was  no  motive  for  revenge.  I  had 
every  thing  to  reconstruct.  I  should  never  have 
dar^  to  sit  on  the  vacant  throne  of  France,  had 
not  my  brow  been  bound  with  laurels.  The 
French  people  elevated  me,  because  I  had  exe- 
cuted, with  them  and  for  them,  great  and  noble 
works.  But  the  Bourbons,  what  have  they  done 
for  France  1  What  proportion  of  the  victories, 
of  the  glory,  of  the  prosperity  of  France  belongs 
to  them  1  What  could  they  do  to  promote  the 
interests  or  independence  of  the  people  ?  When 
restored  by  foreigners,  they  will  be  forced  to  jrield 
to  all  their  demands,  and,  in  a  word,  to  bend  the 
knee  before  their  masters.  Advantage  may  be 
taken  of  the  stupor  into  which  foreign  occupation 
has  thrown  the  capital  to  abuse  the  power  of  the 
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strongest,  by  proscribing  me  and  my  family.  But 
to  insure  tranquillity  to  the  Bourbons  in  Paris ! 
Never!  Bear  in  mind  my  prophecy,  Gaulain- 
court." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  the  Emperor,  in  a 
more  tranquil  tone,  resumed,  "  Let  us  return  to 
the  matter  in  question.  My  abdication  is  insisted 
on.  Upon  ihiB  condition  the  regency  will  be 
given  to  the  Empress,  and  the  crown  will  descend 
to  my  son.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the  right 
to  resign  the  sovereign  authority — that  I  should 
be  justified  in  taking  such  a  step  until  all  hope 
was  lost.  I  have  fifty  thousand  men  at  my  dis- 
posal. My  brave  troops  still  acknowledge  me  for 
their  sovereign.  Full  of  ardor  and  devotedness, 
they  call  loudly  on  me  to  lead  them  to  Paris. 
The  sound  of  my  cannon  would  electrify  the  Pa- 
risians, and  rouse  the  national  spirit,  insulted  by 
the  presence  of  foreigners  parading  in  our  public 
places.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris  are  brave;  they 
would  support  me ;  and  after  the  victory,"  he 
added,  in  a  more  animated  tone,  "  after  the  vic- 
tory, the  nation  would  choose  between  me  and 
the  Allies,  and  I  would  never  descend  from  the 
throne  unless  driven  from  It  by  the  French  peo- 
ple. Gome  with  me,  Gaulaincourt.  It  is  now 
twelve  o'clock.   I  am  going  to  review  the  troops."  ' 

As  the  Emperor  4eft  the  palace,  Gaulaincourt 
sadly  followed  him.  The  illusions  to  which  the 
Emperor  still  clung  filled  him  with  anxiety,  for 
he  knew  that  the  strength  of  the  Allies  was  such 
that  all  further  resistance  must  be  unavailing. 

The  soldiers  were  delighted  in  again  seeing 
the  Emperor,  and  received  him  with  acclamations 
of  unbounded  joy.  The  officers  thronged  enthu- 
siastically around  him,  shouting,  "  To  Paris — to 
Paris !  Sire,  lead  us  to  Paris !" 

"  Yes,  my  friends,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "  we 
will  fly  to  the  succor  of  Paris.  To-morrow  we 
will  commence  our  march." 

At  these  words,  tumultuous  shouts  of  "  Vive 
VEmpereuTy*  rang  through  the  air.  The  ardor 
was  so  intense  and  so  universal,  that  even  Gau- 
laincourt thought  that  there  were  some  chances 
in  Napoleon's  favor. 

As  the  Emperor  returned  to  the  court-yard  of 
the  palace,  and  dismounted  from  his  horse,  he 
said  to  Gaulaincourt,  triumphantly,  and  yet  in- 
terrogatively, "Weill"  as  if  he  would  inquire, 
"  What  do  you  think  now  1" 

"  Sire,"  Gaulaincourt  replied,  "  this  is  your 
last  step.     Your  Majesty  ought  alone  to  decide." 

"  You  approve  of  my  deterpiination,  that  is 
clear,"  Napoleon  added  with  a  smile.  Passing 
silently,  but  with  friendly  recognitions,  through 
the  groups  of  officers  who  thronged  the  saloons, 
he  retired  to  his  room. 

The  young  generals,  full  of  ardor,  and  who 
had  their  fortunes  to  make,  expressed  an  intense 
desire  to  march  upon  Paris.  The  older  officers, 
however,  who  had  already  obtained  fame  and  for- 
tune, which  they  hoped  to  retain  by  yielding  to 
a  power  which  iJiey  no  longer  felt  able  to  resist, 
were  silent. 

Talleyrand,  president  of  the  Senate,  now  eager 

to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  Alliei«:> 
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had  influenced  that  body  to  pass  a  decree  de- 
posing Napoleon,  and  organizing  a  provisional 
gOTemment  with  Talleyrand  at  its  head.  As 
Napoleon  received  his  office  not  from  the  Senate, 
but  from  the  people,  he  paid  no  respect  to  this 
act.  StiU,  the  abandonment  of  the  Emperor  by 
the  Senate  bewildered  and  disheartened  the  peo- 
ple, inspirited  the  royalists,  and  introduced  much 
perplexity  into  the  councils  of  the  aimy. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day.  Napoleon, 
struggling  against  despondency,  again  reviewed 
the  troops,  having  previously  given  orders  to  have 
all  things  prepared  for  the  march  upon  Paris. 
Immediately  after  the  review  he  met  in  council 
all  the  dignitaries,  civil  and  militaiy,  who. were 
at  Fontainebleau.  A  conference  ensued,  which 
crushed  the  hopes,  and  almost  broke  the  heart  of 
the  Emperor.  His  most  influential  generals  pre- 
sented difficulties,  and,  finally,  remonstrances,  de- 
claring that  all  was  hopelessly  lost. 

*<  If  at  this  moment,"  says  Baron  Fain,  <*  Na- 
poleon had  quitted  his  saloon  and  entered  the 
hall  of  the  secondary  officers,  he  would  have 
found  a  host  of  young  men  ready  to  follow 
wherever  he  should  le^.  But  a  step  further, 
and  he  would  have  been  greeted  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  all  his  troops." 


Disheartened,  however,  by  the  apathy  which 
he  encountered,  he  yielded,  addressing,  to  his 
generals,  these  prophetic  words  : 

"  You  wish  for  repose.  Take  it,  then.  Alas ! 
you  know  not  how  many  troubles  and  dangers 
will  await  you  on  your  beds  of  down.  A  few 
years  of  that  ease  which  you  are  about  to  pur- 
chase so  dearly,  will  cut  ofi*  more  of  you  than 
the  most  sanguinaiy  war  could  have  done.*' 

The  Emperor  then,  in  extreme  dejection,  re- 
tired alone  to  his  cabinet.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  hours  of  perplexity  and  anguish,  such  as 
mortals  have  seldom  endured,  he  again  sent  for 
Caulaincourt.  As  the  Duke  entered  the  room  he 
found  the  countenance  of  the  Emperor  fearfully 
altered ;  but  his  demeanor  was  calm  and  firm. 
He  took  firom  his  table  a  paper,  written  with 
his  own  hand,  and  presenting  it  to  Caulaincourt, 
said, 

'*Here  is  my  abdication.  Carry  it  to  Paris.'' 
As  the  Emperor  saw  the  tears  gush  into  the  eyes 
of  his  noble  companion,  he  was  for  a  moment  un- 
manned himself.  **  Brave,  brave  friend !"  cried 
he,  with  mtense  emotion.  "  But  those  ungrate- 
ful men !  they  will  live  to  regret  me."  Then 
throwing  himself  into  the  anns  of  Caulaincourt, 
he  pressed  him  fervently  to  his  agitated  breast, 
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•ajing,  "  Depart,  Caulaincourt ;  depart  immedi- 
ately/' The  abdication  was  written  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

**  The  Allied  Powers  having  proclaimed  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  the 
re-esta'  iishment  of  peace,  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he  is  ready  to 
descend  from  the  throne,  to  quit  France,  and 
even  life  itself,  for  the  good  of  the  country ;  with- 
out prejudice,  however,  to  the  rights  of  his  son,  to 
those  of  the  regency  of  the  Empress,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire." 

**  Given  at  our  palace  at  Fontainebleau, 
the  4th  of  April,  1814." 

Napoleon  requested  Macdonald  and  Ney  to  ac- 
company Caulaincourt,  as  commissioners,  to  Paris. 
As  he  confided  to  them  this  important  document, 
he  said  to  Macdonald,  whom  he  had  in  former 
years  mistrusted,  but  to  whom  he  became  fully 
reconciled  on  the  field  of  Wagram, 

'*  I  have  wronged  you,  Macdonald ;  do  you  not 
remember  iti"  "No,  Sire!"  Macdonald  re- 
sponded, **  I  remember  nothing  but  your  confi- 
dence in  me." 

Napoleon  affectionately  grasped  his  hand,  while 
tears  filled  the  eyes  of  both  these  noble  men. 

**  What  conditions,"  said  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, "shall  we  insist  upon,  in  reference  to 
your  Majesty  1" 

"  None  whatever,"  Napoleon  promptly  replied. 
''  Obtain  the  best  terms  you  can  for  France.  For 
myself,  I  ask  nothing. 

The  commissioners  immediately  entered  a  car- 


riage and  set  out  for  Paris.  Napoleon,  over- 
powered by  the  events  of  the  day,  retired  in  soli- 
tude to  his  chamber.  He  immediately  sent  an 
officer  to  Marshal  Marmont,  who,  with  twelve 
thousand  men,  occupied  a  very  important  position 
at  Essonne,  a  village  about  half-way  between 
Fontainebleau  and  Paris.  The  messenger  re- 
turned at  night  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  com- 
municated the  astounding  intelligence  that  Mar- 
shal Marmont  had  abandoned  his  post  and  joined 
the  Allies ;  that  he  had  gone  to  Paris,  and  had 
marched  his  troops,  without  their  knowledge  of 
the  treachery,  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 
Thus  Fontainebleau  was  entirely  undefended. 

Napoleon  at  first  could  not  credit  the  story. 
He  repeated  to  himself,  "  It  is  impossible.  Mar- 
mont can  not  be  guilty  of  dishonor.  Marmont  is 
my  brother-in-arms."  But  when  he  could  no 
longer  doubt,  he  sank  back  in  his  chair,  riveted 
his  eyes  upon  the  wall,  pressed  his  burning  brow 
with  his  hand,  and  said,  in  generous  tones  of 
griefl  which  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  those 
who  were  present,  "  He !  my  pupil !  my  child ! 
Ungratefiil  man!  Well;  he  will  be  more  un- 
happy than  I !" 

In  order  to  deliver  up  these  soldiers,  the  sub- 
ordinate officers,  who  were  devoted  to  the  Emper- ' 
or,  wero  assembled  at  midnight,  and  deceptively 
inibrmed  that  the  Emperor  Had  decided  to  move 
upon  Paris,  and  that  they  were  to  march,  as  an 
advance-guard,  on  the  road  to  Versailles^  All 
flew  eagerly  to  arms,  with  cries  of  Vive  VEmpe- 
reur  !    In  the  darkness  of  the  night  this  disgrace- 
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ful  transaction  was  consummated.  With  enthu- 
siasm the  soldiers  commenced  their  march.  But 
they  were  astonished  in  meeting  no  enemy .  They 
heard  strange  noises  on  either  side  of  them,  as  of 
troops  in  motion,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night 
concealed  ail  distant  objects  from  their  view. 
The  break  of  day  showed  them  the  batteries, 
battalions,  and  squadrons  of  the  Russian  army, 
by  whom  they  were  now  completely  encircled. 
Escape  was  impossible.  A  cry  of  indignation 
and  grief,  loud  and  long-continued,  broke  from 
the  ranks.  The  rear-guard,  in  the  early  dawn, 
discovered  the  snare  before  it  had  crossed  the 
bridge  of  Essonne.  It  imlnediately  halted  and 
fortified  the  pass  to  protect  the  Emperor,  resolv- 
ing to  defend  him  to  the  last  drop  of  blood. 

The  entrapped  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they  re- 
covered from  their  astonishment,  congregated  to- 
gether in  groups,  almost  insane  with  rage,  and 
commenced  loud  shouts,  in  the  very  camp  of  the 
Allies,  of  Vive  VEmpereur!  Colonel  Ordiner 
called  together  all  the  other  colonels,  who,  indig- 
nant at  the  treachery  of  their  generals,  immedi- 
ately conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  their 
battalions.  He  accordingly  ordered  the  cavalry 
to  mount,  and  directed  them  on  Rambouillct,  that 
they  might  return  by  that  circuitous  route  to 
Fontainebleau.  The  entire  force — infantry,  artil- 
lery, and  cavalry — seized  their  arms,  and,  in  the 
spirit  of  desperation,  commenced  their  march, 
through  the  ranks  of  their  multitudinous  enemies, 
back  to  Napoleon.  "The  roads  and  woods 
echoed,"  says  Lamartine,  "  with  fury  and  accla- 
mations, the  expression  of  their  desperate  and 
indomitable  fidelity  to  their  vanquished  Emperor." 

Marmont  hearing  the  tidings,  in  great  alarm 


mounted  one  of  his  fleetest  horses,  and  soon  over- 
took the  retiring  column.  "  Stop  !*'  he  cried  to 
Colonel  Ordiner,  **  or  I  will  have  you  court-mar- 
tialed for  usurping  the  conmiand.** 

*'  I  defy  you,"  the  Colonel  replied.  "  There  is 
no  law  which  compels  the  troops  to  obey  treach- 
ery ;  and  if  there  were,  there  is  no  soldier  here  so 
base  as  to  obey  it." 

The  loud  altercation  caused  a  halt  in  the  ranks. 
The  soldiers  had  respected  Marmont  and  admired 
his  courage.  He  appealed  to  them ;  showed  his 
scars,  and  his  still  bleeding  wounds;  assured 
them  that  peace  was  already  negotiated,  and  that 
the  movement  they  were  making  was  harmless  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Emperor.  He  entreated 
them  to  kill  him  rather  than  disgrace  themselves 
by  abandoning  their  general.  The  soldiers,  ac- 
customed to  obedience,  believed  him,  and  shout- 
ing **  Vive  Marmont  /"  bewildered,  returned  again 
to  their  cantonments  within  the  lines  of  the 
Allies.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  commissioners,  uncon- 
scious of  this  treachery,  were  rapidly  approaching 
Paris.     Just  as  the  evening  lamps  were  lighted, 


*  Boarrienne,  who  was  associated  with  Talleyrand  in 
the  Provisional  Govemment,  says,  *'  The  mission  of  the 
marshals"  (Caulaincourt,  Ney,  and  Macdonald)  "  had 
caused  the  most  lively  apprehensions  among  the  members 
of  the  Provisional  Government ;  but  the  alarm  was  equally 
great  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  mutiny  of  Marmont*s 
troops.  During  the  whole  of  the  day  we  were  in  a  state 
of  the  most  cruel  anxiety.  The  insurrectionary  spirit,  it 
wss  (bared,  might  extend  to  other  corps  of  the  army. 
But  the  successftd  gallantry  of  Marmont  saved  every 
thing  ;  and  It  would  be  Impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  received  by  us  at  Talley- 
rand's  when  he  related  the  particulars  of  what  had  passed 
at  VersalUes." 
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they  entered  the  gates  of  the  agitated  city.  Cau- 
laincourt,  leaving  his  companions,  immediately 
obtained  a  private  audience  with  Alexander. 
The  Emperor,  though  cordial,  seemed  not  a  little 
embarrassed.  He,  however,  promptly  announced 
to  Caulaincourt  that  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs 
was  now  changed. 

**But,  Sire,"  said  Caulaincourt,  **I  am  the 
bearer  of  the  act  of  abdication,  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  in  favor  of  the  King  of  Rome.  Mar- 
shals Ney  and  Macdonald  accompany  me  as  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  his  Majesty.  Ail  the  formal- 
ities are  prepared.  Nothing  now  remains  but 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty." 

"  My  dear  Duke,"  Alexander  replied,  **  when 
you  departed,  the  position  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon was  still  imposing.  The  rallying  of  troops 
around  Fontainebleau,  their  devotion  to  the  Em- 
peror, his  address  and  courage,  were  of  a  nature 
to  create  alarm ;  but  to-day  the  position  of  the 
Emperor  is  not  the  same." 

"  Your  Majesty  deceives  yourself,"  Caulain- 
court replied.  "  The  Emperor  has  at  his  com- 
mand, within  the  circle  of  a  few  leagues,  eighty 
thousand  men  who  demand  to  be  led  upon  Paris, 
who  will  allow  themselves,  in  defense  of  the  Em- 
peror, to  be  cut  in  pieces  to  the  last  man,  and 
whose  example  will  electrify  the  capital." 

"  My  dear  Duke,"  Alexander  replied,  "  I  am 
truly  sorry  to  afflict  you.  But  you  are  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  what  is  going  on.  The  Sen- 
ate has  declared  the  forfeiture  of  Napoleon.  The 
commanders  of  corps  of  the  army  are  sending  in 
their  adherence  from  all  parts.  They  disguise, 
under  pretext  of  submission  to  the  mandates  of 
the  Senate,  their  eagerness  to  absolve  themselves 
from  allegiance  to  a  sovereign  who  is  unfortu- 
nate. Such  are  mankind.  At  the  very  moment 
at  which  we  speak,  Fontainebleau  is  uncovered, 
and  the  person  of  Napoleon  is  in  our  power." 

"  What  say  you,  Sire,"  cried  Caulaincourt,  in 
amazement — "  still  fresh  treasons!" 

**  The  camp  of  Essonne  is  raised,"  Alexander 
deliberately  added.  **  Marshal  Marmont  has  sent 
in  his  adherence  and  that  of  his  division  of  the 
army.  The  troops  which  compose  it  are  in  full 
march  into  the  camp  of  the  Allies." 

At  this  intelligence  Caulaincourt  was  struck 
dumb  as  by  a  thunderbolt.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  he  bowed  his  neck  to  the  storm,  and  sad- 
ly said,  '*  I  have  no  hope  but  in  the  magnanimity 
of  your  Majesty." 

"  As  long  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon,"  Alexan- 
der replied,  '*  was  supported  by  an  army,  he  held 
the  councils  of  his  adversaries  in  check ;  but 
now,  when  the  marshals  and  generals  are  lead- 
ing away  the  soldiers,  the  question  is  changed. 
Fontainebleau  is  no  longer  an  imposing  military 
position.  All  the  persons  of  note  at  Fontaine- 
bleau have  sent  in  their  submissions.  Now  judge 
for  yourself,  what  could  I  dot" 

Caulaincourt  raised  his  hand  to  his  burning 
brow,  so  bewildered  that  he  was  unable  to  utter 
a  single  word. 

**  During  your  absence,"  Alexander  continued, 
**  a  discussion  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  regen- 


cy. Talleyrand  and  others  contended  against  it 
with  all  their  might.  The  Abbe  de  Pradt  de- 
clared that  neither  Bonaparte  nor  his  family  had 
any  partisans— that  all  France  earnestly  demand- 
ed the  Bourbons.  The  adherences  of  the  civil 
and  military  bodies  are  pouring  in.  You  thus 
see  the  impossibilities  which  master  my  good 
wishes." 

**  The  Emperor  Napoleon,"  exclaimed  Caulain- 
court, indignantly,  *'  is  betrayed,  basely  abandon- 
ed, delivered  to  the  enemy  by  the  very  men  who 
ought  to  have  made  for  him  a  rampart  of  their 
bodies  and  their  swords.  This,  Sire,  is  horrible, 
horrible!" 

Alexander,  with  an  expression  of  bitter  dis- 
dain, placing  his  hand  confidingly  on  the  arm  of 
Caulaincourt,  said, 

*'  And  add,  Duke,  that  he  is  betrayeil  by  men 
who  owe  him  every  thing,  every  thing — their 
fame,  their  fortune.  What  a  lesson  for  us  sov- 
ereigns !  I  verily  believe  that  if  we  had  wished 
to  place  Kutusoff  upon  the  throne  of  France, 
they  would  have  cried  out,  Vive  Kuttuoff!  But 
take  courage.  I  will  be  at  the  council  before 
you.     We  will  see  what  can  be  done." 

He  then  took  the  act  of  abdication,  read  it, 
and  expressed  much  surprise  that  it  contained  no 
stipulations  for  Napojeon  personally.  **But  I 
have  been  his  friend,"  said  Alexander,  "and  I 
will  still  be  his  advocate.  I  will  insist  that  he 
shall  retain  his  imperial  title,  with  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Elba,  or  some  other  island." 

As  Caulaincourt  was  passing  out  of  the  court- 
yard, exasperated  by  grief  and  despair,  he  met 
the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  who,  with  the  basest  syco- 
phancy, was  hovering  around  the  court  of  the  Al- 
lies. The  smiling  ecclesiastic,  complacently  rub- 
bing his  hands,  advanced  to  meet  the  tall,  courtly, 
and  dignified  Duke,  exclaiming, 

**  I  am  charmed  to  see  you." 

Caulaincourt  fixed  his  eye  sternly  upon  him, 
and  was  proudly  passing  by,  refusing  to  return 
his  salutation,  when  the  Abbe  ventured  to  add, 
with  an  insulting  smile,  **Your  affairs  are  not 
going  on  very  prosperously,  Duke." 

Caulaincourt  could  restrain  his  indignation  no 
longer.  He  lost  all  self-control.  Seizing  the 
astonished  and  gray-headed  Abbe  by  the  col- 
lar, he  exclaimed,  "You  are  a  villain,  sir!"  and 
after  ahnost  shaking  his  breath  out  of  his  body, 
twirled  him  around  upon  his  heels  like  a  top. 
Then,  ashamed  of  such  an  instinctive  ebullition  of 
fury  toward  one  so  helpless,  he  contemptuously  left 
him  and  went  on  his  way.  The  Abbe  never  for- 
gave or  forgot  this  rude  pirouette.  The  Bour- 
bons administered  to  his  wounded  pride  the  balm 
of  many  honors. 

Caulaincourt  immediately  sought  his  compan- 
ions, Macdonald  and  Ney,  and  proceeded  to  the 
council.  But  he  had  no  heart  to  reveal  to  them 
the  awful  defection  of  Marmont.  They  found 
the  council-chamber  filled  with  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries of  the  various  kingdoms  allied  against 
France.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  earnestly 
talking  with  the  Kmg  of  Prussia  in  the  embra- 
sure of  a  window.     In  other  parts  of  the  rodm> 
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were  groups  of  English,  Russian,  Prussian,  Aus- 
trian, and  Swedish  diplomatists,  engaged  in  very 
animated  couTersation. 

The  entrance  of  the  French  commissioners  in- 
terrupted the  colloquy.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  approached  a  long  table 
covered  with  green  cloth,  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  sat  down.  Each  person  then  took  his 
seat  at  the  table.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  per- 
haps from  motives  of  delicacy,  was  not  present. 
Lord  Gastlereagh,  the  English  plenipotentiary, 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Caulaincourt  presented,  in 
the  name  of  Napoleon,  the  act  of  abdication  in 
&¥or  of  the  King  of  Rome  and  of  the  regency  of 
Maria  Louisa.  For  a  moment  there  was  pro- 
found silence.  Then  Frederick  William,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  remarked, 

'*  Events  no  longer  permit  the  Powers  to  treat 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  vrishes  of 
France  for  the  return  of  her  ancient  sovereigns 
are  manifest  on  all  sides." 

Macdonald  replied,  "The  Emperor  holds  the 
crown  from  the  French  nation.  He  resigns  it 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  general  peace.  The 
Allied  Sovereigns  having  declared  that  he  is  the 
only  obstacle  to  peace,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  himself  when  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try are  concerned.  But  if  they  deny  him  the 
right  of  abdicating  in  favor  of  his  son,  great  mis- 
fortunes may  result  therefrom.  The  army,  en- 
tirely devoted  to  its  chief,  is  still  ready  to  shed 
the  last  drop  of  its  blood  in  support  of  the  rights 
of  its  sovereign." 

A  smile  of  disdain,  accompanied  with  whisper- 


ings, followed  this  declaration,  as  the  Allies  per- 
ceived that  Macdonald  was  unaware  how  entirely 
Napoleon*s  position  was  uncovered.  Just  at  that 
moment  Marmont  entered  the  room  vrith  his 
head  erect  and  a  smile  upon  his  features. 

He  was  received  with  shaking  of  hands  and 
congratulations.  The  discussion  was  again  re- 
sumed. Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  aid  of  Bemadotte, 
inveighed  loudly  against  the  regency.  He  fool- 
ishly hoped  to  gain  for  his  traitorous  master  the 
throne  of  France.* 

"  As  long,**  said  he, "  as  the  name  of  Napole<m 
weighs  from  the  throne  upon  the  imagination  of 
Europe,  Europe  virill  not  consider  itself  satisfied 
or  delivered.  It  will  always  see  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  son  the  threatening  soul  of  the  fa- 
ther. If  he  is  present,  nothing  vrill  restrain  his 
genius,  impatient  of  action  and  of  adventures. 
The  allied  armies  will  have  no  sooner  returned 
into  their  respective  countries  than  ambition  will 
inflame  the  mind  of  this  man.     Again  he  will 


*  Potzo  di  Borgo  was  a  Conican.  He  was  a  strong 
partisan  of  the  Bourbons,  and  joined  the  English  in  their 
attack  upon  his  native  island.  As  Napoleon  adopted  the 
cause  of  popular  rights,  Borgo  became  his  implacable  en- 
emy. He  took  rel^  in  London,  and  Joined  with  intense 
zeal  those  who  were  conspiring  against  the  popular  gov- 
ernment of  France.  Though  a  man  of  dissolute  habiu, 
his  elegant  manners  and  his  zeal  fbr  royalty  secured  for 
him  the  fkmiliarity  and  esteem  of  the  English  and  Conti. 
nental  aristocracy.  Entering  the  Russian  serrlce,  be 
had  been  employed  by  Alexander  at  the  court  of  Bema- 
dotte. "  He  knew,"  says  Lamartine,  *'  that  he  flattered, 
in  secret,  the  inclinations  of  his  master,  the  intrigues  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  vengeance  of  the  court  of  London, 
and  the  resentment  of  the  aristocracy  of  Vienna,  in  speak 
ing  against  the  hairmeasue  of  the  regency. "    /^(jlp 
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■tuninon  to  the  field  his  country,  speedily  restored 
firom  its  disasters,  and  once  more  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  repeat  over  him  those  Tictories,  so  dearly 
purchased  by  the  treasures  and  the  blood  of  the 
human  race.  If  banished  far  from  France,  his 
counsels  will  cross  the  sea,  and  his  lieutenants 
and  his  ministers  will  seize  upon  the  regency. 
To  allow  the  Empire  to  sumve  the  Emperor,  this 
is  not  to  extinguish  the  incendiary  fire  of  Europe, 
but  to  cover  it  with  treacherous  ashes,  under  which 
will  smoulder  a  new  conflagration.  Victory  made 
Napoleon.  Victory  unmade  hiip.  Let  the  Em- 
pire &11  with  the  man  who  made  it.'' 

These  sentiments  were  too  obviously  true  to  be 
denied.  The  government  of  Napoleon  was  the 
government  of  popular  rights.  The  Allies  were 
deluging  Europe  in  blood  to  sustain  aristocratic 
privilege.'  These  two  hostile  principles  of  gov- 
ernment could  not  live  side  by  side.  Even  the 
genius  of  Napoleon,  tasked  to  its  utmost,  could 
not  reconcile  them.  He  has  drawn  upon  himself 
insane  abuse,  even  from  the  sincero  lovers  of  lib- 
erty, fi>r  his  humane  endeavor,  by  a  compromise, 
to  rescue  Europe  from  those  bloody  wars  with 
which  combined  despots  assailed  the  dreaded 
spirit  of  republicanism. 

"  There  are,*'  said  Talleyrand,  "  but  two  prin- 
ciples now  at  issue  in  the  world — legitimacy  and 
chance."  By  chanety  he  meant  the  suffrages  of 
the  people— popular  rights.  But  it  was  not  pru- 
dent t^call  things  by  their  right  names.  **  Le- 
gitimacy,'* he  continued,  <<  is  a  recovered  right. 
If  Europe  wishes  to  escape  revolution,  she  should 
attach  herself  to  legitimacy.  Thera  are  but  two 
things  possible  in  this  case ;  either  Napoleon  or 
Louis  XVin.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  can  have 
no  other  successor  than  a  legitimate  king.  He  is 
the  first  of  soldiers.  After  him,  thero  is  not  one 
aian  in  France,  or  in  the  world,  who  could  make 
ten  men  march  in  his  cause.  Every  thing  that  is 
not  Napoleon  or  Louis  XVIIL  is  an  intrigue." 

Thus  contemptuously  was  the  name  of  Bema- 
dotte  flung  aside. 

The  defection  of  the  camp  at  Essonne,  which 
was  the  advance-guard  of  the  army  at  Fontaine- 
f  bleau,  placed  Napoleon  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Allies.  A  corps  of  the  Russian  army  had  al- 
ready been  echeloned  from  Paris  to  Essonne,  and 
covered  all  that  bank  of  the  Seine.  Napoleon  was 
now  apparently  helpless,  and  the  Allies  triumph- 
antly demandeid  absolute  and  unconditional  abdi- 
cation. It  was  clear  that  Napoleon  was  ruined, 
and,  even  while  the  discussion  was  going  on, 
many,  anxious  to  escape  from  a  falling  cause, 
were  sending  in  their  adherence  to  the  Allies. 

The  French  commissioners,  having  received 
this  peremptory  demand  for  the  unconditional  ab- 
dication of  Nc^leon,  now  retired  in  consterna- 
tion to  watch  over  the  personal  security  of  the 
Emperor,  for  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
taken  captive. 
W  *<  Who,**  said  Canlaincouit,  in  tones  of  anguish, 
"  can  be  the  bearer  of  this  fresh  blow  to  the  Em- 
peror 1** 

"  You,**  answered  Ney,  vrith  teariul  eyes. 
"  You  are  the  firiend  of  his  heart,  and  can,  b^r 


than  any  other,  soften  the  bitterness  of  this  news. 
For  my  part,  I  have  no  courage  but  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  enemy.  I  can  never,  never  go  and 
say  coldly  to  him — **  His  voice  choked  with  emo- 
tion, and  he  could  say  no  moro. 

Thero  was  a  moment  of  (Mrofound  silence,  dur- 
ing whidi  neither  of  the  three  could  utter  one 
word.  Maodonald  then  taking  the  hand  of  Gau- 
laincourt  pressed  it  with  affection,  and  said, 

*'  It  is  a  sorrow/ul,  a  most  sorrowful  mission; 
but  you  alone  can  fulfill  it  to  the  Emperor,  for 
you  possess  his  entiro  confidence.** 

Gaulaincourt  departed.  He  was-so  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  pamfiil  thought  that  he  became  quite 
unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  was  struck 
with  astonishment  when  the  carriage  entered  the 
couit-yard  of  Fontainebleau.  For  a  time  he  was 
so  transfixed  with  grief  and  despair,  that  he  could 
not  leave  his  seat. 

**■  Was  I,  then,**  says  Gaulaincourt,  "destined 
only  to  approach  the  Emperor  to  give  him  tor- 
ture 1  I  revolted  at  the  misery  of  my  destiny, 
which  forced  upon  me  the  office  of  inflicting  pain 
on  him  whom  with  my  blood  I  would  have  ran- 
somed from  suffering.  I  sprang  from  the  car- 
riage, and  reached  the  cabbnet  of  the  Emperor 
almost  running.  I  know  not  how  it  happened 
that  there  was  no  one  there  to  announce  me.  I 
opened  the  door.  *  Sire,  it  is  Gaulaincourt,*  said 
I,  and  I  entered.** 

Napoleon  was  seated  at  a  window  looking  out 
upon  the  gardens.  His  pallid  countenance  and 
disordered  dress  indicated  that  he  had  passed  the 
night  without  seeking  any  repose.  Ganlaincocurt 
hesitated  to  commence  his  dreadfiil  message.  The 
Emperor  broke  the  silence,  by  saying,  with  an 
evident  effort  to  be  calm, 

**  The  defection  of  Essonne  has  served  as  an 
excuse  for  new  pretensions ;  is  it  not  so  1  Now 
that  I  am  abandoned,  openly  betrayed,  there  are 
other  conditions.    What  do  they  now  demand  1" 

Gaulaincourt  deliberately  narrated  the  scenes 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  the  demand  of 
the  Allies  for  an  unconditional  abdication.  The 
indignation  of  Napoleon  was  now  roused  to  the 
higl^st  pitch.  All  the  gigantic  foree  and  energy 
of  his  lofty  nature  burst  forth  like  a  volcano.  His 
eyes  flashed  fire.  His  face  glowed  with  an  almost 
superhuman  expression  of  intellect  and  of  de- 
termination. 

"  Do  these  arrogant  conquerors  suppose,**  he 
exclaimed,  **  that  they  are  masters  of  France  be- 
cause treason  has  opened  to  them  the  gates  of 
Paris  1  If  a  handfiil  of  vile-  conspirators  have 
planned  my  destruction,  the  nation  has  not  rati- 
fied the  infiunous  deed.  I  will  summon  my  peo- 
ple around  me.  Fools  \  they  can  not  conceive 
that  a  man  like  me  only  ceases  to  be  formidable 
when  he  is  laid  in  the  tomb.  To-morrow,  in  one 
hour,  I  will  shakeoff  the  fetters  with  which  they 
have  bound  me,-and  rise,  more  terrible  than  ever, 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred*  and  thirty  thousand 
warriors. 

*'  Attend  to  my  calculation,  Gaulaincourt.  I 
have  here  around  me  25,000  men  of  my  guards. 
Those  fiantsy  the  terror  of  the  legions  of  the  eii-p 
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cmy,  shall  form  a  nucleus  round  which  I  will 
rally  the  army  of  Lyons,  30,000  atrong.  These, 
with  Grenier's  corps  of  18,000,  just  arrived  from 
Italy,  Suchet's  15,000,  and  the  40,000  scattered 
under  the  command  of  Soult,  make  altogether  an 
army  of  130,000  men.  I  am  master  of  all  the 
strong  places  in  France  and  Italy,  though  I  know 
not,  as  yet,  whether  they  contain  aught  but  felons 
and  traitors.  I  am  again  upon  my  feet,'*  said  he, 
raising  his  head  proudly,  "  assisted  by  this  same 
sword  which  has  opened  to  me  every  capital  in 
Europe.  I  am  still  the  chief  of  the  bravest  army 
in  the  whole  world — of  those  French  battalions 
of  which  no  portion  has  suffered  a  defeat.  I  will 
exhort  them  to  the  defense  of  their  country  by 
the  principles  and  in  the  name  of  liberty.  Above 
my  eagles  shall  be  inscribed,  *  Independence  and 
our  countiy !'  and  my  eagles  will  again  be  terri- 
ble. If  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  who  owe  their 
splendor  to  my  conquests,  wish  for  repose,  let 
them  retire.  I  will  find  among  those  who  now 
wear  worsted  epaulets  men  fit  to  be  generals 
and  marshals.  A  road  that  is  closed  against 
couriers  will  soon  open  before  50,000  men." 

As  the  Emperor  uttered  these  vehement  words 
he  strode  rapidly  up  and  down  the  apartment. 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  and,  turning  to  Gaulain- 
court,  said, 

"  Write  to  Ney  and  Macdonald  to  return  di- 
rectly. I  renounce  all  negotiation.  The  Allies 
have  rejected  the  personal  sacrifice  which  I  im- 
posed upon  myself  for  the  sake  of  purchasmg  the 
peace  and  the  repose  of  France.  They  have  in- 
solently refused  my  abdication,  and  I  retract  it. 
I  will  prepare  for  Uie  conflict.  My  place  is  mark- 
ed out  above  or  below  the  sur&ce  of  a  field  of 
battle.  May  the  French  blood  which  is  again 
about  to  flow  fall  upon  the  wretches  who  wish 
the  ruin  of  their  country !" 

Gaulaincourt,  contemplating  with  pain  the  in- 
tense excitement  into  which  the  Emperor  wa£ 
plunged,  and  conscious  of  the  inutility,  at  that 
moment,  of  attempting  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
discussion,  bowed  to  the  Emperor,  and  asked 
leave  to  retire. 

**  We  are  one,  Gaulaincourt,"  said  the  Emper- 
or, kindly.  "Our  misfortunes  are  great.  Go 
and  take  some  repose.  There  is,  henceforth, 
none  for  me.  The  night  will  perhaps  enlighten 
me." 

In  unutterable  anguish  Gaulaincourt  retired  to 
his  room  and  threw  himself  upon  his  bed.  He 
knew  that  though  the  Emperor  might  prolong  the 
bloody  struggle  his  situation  was  desperate.  Al- 
ready armies  containing  six  hundred  thousand 
foreigners  covered  the  soil  of  France.  Reserves 
which  would  more  than  double  the  number  were 
collected  on  the  frontiers,  waiting  but  the  signal 
to  pour  themselves  into  the  doomed  r^ublican 
empire.  Rebellion  was  in  the  heart  of  France. 
The  new  government  welcomed  all  who  would 
abandon  Napoleon  and  give  in  their  adhesion. 
There  was  now  a  general  rush  of  the  high  func- 
tionaries to  Paris  to  obtain  situations  under  the 
new  dynasty.  Still  the  Allies  stood  in  terror  of 
Napoleon.     They  knew  that  the  masses  of  the 


people  were  all  in  his  favor,  and  they  dreaded  one 
of  those  bold  movements  which  more  than  once 
had  astonished  Europe.  Foreign  troops  now  oc- 
cupied all  the  avenues  around  Fontainebleau. 
Napoleon  was  inclosed  in  a  vast  net.  At  one 
signal  two  hundred  thoustod  men  could  spring 
upon  the  little  band  which  still  guarded  him.  But 
the  formidable  name  of  the  Emperor  still  kept  the 
Allies  at  a  respectful  distance. 

The  next  day  Gaulaincourt  again  saw  the  Em- 
peror, and  informed  him  of  the  fearful  peril  in 
which  he  was  placed.  He  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade him  fhran  any  attempt  to  extricate  himself 
by  force,  representing  the  extreme  danger  of 
such  a  step  to  the  country,  the  army,  and  him- 
self 

"  Dangers  !**  exclaimed  the  Emperor ;  "  I  do 
not  fear  them !  A  useless  life  is  a  heavy  burden. 
I  can  not  long  support  it.  But  before  involving 
others  I  wish  to  question  them  as  to  their  opin- 
ion respecting  this  desperate  resolve.  If  my  cause, 
if  the  cause  of  my  family,  is  no  longer  the  cause 
of  France,  then  I  can  decide.  Gall  around  me 
the  marshals  and  generals  who  still  remain.  I 
will  be  guided  by  their  opinion." 

The  generals  and  the  marshals,  dejected  and 
embarrassed,  were  soon  assembled.  **  I  have  of- 
fered my  abdication,"  said  Napoleon,  **  but  the 
Allies  now  impose  upon  me  the  abdication  of 
my  family.  They  wish  me  to  depose  my  wife, 
my  son,  and  all  who  belong  to  my  family.  Will 
you  allow  it  1  I  have  the  means  of  cutting  my 
way  through  the  lines  that  surround  me.  I  can 
traverse  ai^  arouse  the  whole  of  France.  I  can 
repair  to  the  Alps,  rejoin  Augereau,  rally  Soult, 
recall  Suchet,  and,  reaching  Eugene  in  Lom- 
bardy,  pass  into  Italy,  and  there  found,  with  you, 
a  new  empire,  a  new  throne,  and  new  fortunes 
for  my  companions,  until  the  voice  of  France 
shall  recall  us  to  our  country.  Will  you  follow 
mel" 

"  I  listened,"  says  Gaulaincourt,  *<  to  the  Em- 
peror*s  noble  and  dignified  appeal  to  the  hearts, 
to  the^  honor  of  his  ancient  lieutenants.  But 
those  hearts  remained  cold.  They  opposed  the 
interests  of  France ;  a  useless  civil  war ;  and  die  ^ 
country  ravaged  by  invasion.  But  they  found 
no  word  of  sympathy  for  the  frightful  misfortune 
which  fell  upon  the  benefactor,  the  sovereign 
who  during  twenty  years  had  been  the  glory  of 
France." 

Gaulaincourt,  unable  to  repress  his  emotions, 
was  about  to  leave  the  apartment.  As  he  rose, 
the  Emperor  caught  his  eye  and  understood  the 
movement.  "  Stop,  Gaulaincourt,"  said  he ;  then, 
taking  his  seat  at  the  table,  he  rapidly  wrote, 

"April  0,1814. 

**  The  Allied  Sovereigns  having  declared  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  the  sole  obstacle  to  the 
re-establishment  of  a  general  peace  in  Europe, 
the  Emperor  Nqwleon,  &ithful  to  his  oath,  de- 
clares that  he  renounces,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  % 
the  throne  of  France  and  Italy ;  and  that  there 
is  no  personal  sacrifice,  not  even  that  of  life  it- 
self^ which  he  is  not  willing  to  make  for  the  in- 
terests of  France."  C^  r\r\r%]p> 
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Having  placed  this  important  pi^per  in  the 
hands  of  Gaalainooait,  as  the  basis  of  new  ne- 
gotiations, he  cabniy  and  proudly  turned  to  his 
generals,  and  said,  **  Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  be 
alone.*'  When  all  had  left  but  Caulaincourt,  he 
added, 

<*  These  men  have  neither  heart  nor  conscience 
I  am  less  conquered  by  fortune  than  by  the  ego- 
tism and  ingratitude  of  my  farothers  in  anns. 


This  is  hideous.  Now  all  is  consummated.  Leave 
me,  my  fidend." 

*«I  shall  never,"  says  Gaulainoonrt,  *<  forget 
these  scenes  at  FontaineUean.  There  is  nothmg 
in  history  to  be  compared  with  these  last  convul- 
sions of  the  French  empire,  to  the  torture  of  its 
chief,  to  the  agony  of  its  hours,  its  days.  Never 
did  the  Emperor  appear  to  me  so  truly  great.** 
The  tortures  of  suspense  being  now  removed, 
the  heart  of  Napoleon  seemed  re- 
lieved of  an  enormous  load.  Allow- 
ing himself  to  indulge  in  no  useless 
repinings,  with  dignity  and  graceful- 
ness he  'submitted  to  Ids  destiny.  He 
had  sufficient  self-command  at  least 
to  assume  the  aspect  of  cheerfulness 
and  contentment.  No  reproaches  es- 
caped his  lips,  and  he  addressed  all 
around  him  oxUy  in  tones  of  benignity 
and  kindness.  The  noble  and  <Ugni- 
fied  resignation  hqdisplayed  surpmed 
all,  and  won  their  admiration.  He 
oonversed  familiariy,  and  as  a  private 
citizen,  respecting  the  events  of  tl^ 
Revolution  and  of  the  Empire,  as  if 
they  had  been  matters  of  a  past  cen- 
tury, having  no  reference  to  himself. 
But  it  was  not  enough  for  the  Al- 
lies that  they  had  driven  Napoleon 
from  the  throne.  He  was  still  en- 
throned in  the  hearts  of  the  French 
pec^.  It  was  essential  to  the  finsi 
success  of  the  cause  of  the  Allies  that 
the  reputation-  of  Napoleon  should 
be  destroyed,  and  that  the  people  of 
France  should  look  upon  him  as  a 
selfish  and  merciless  monster  The 
Allies  had  now  the  control  of  the  press 
of  all  Europe.  They  could  deluge  the 
nations  with  libels  to  which  Napoleoa 
could  make  no  possible  reply.  The 
pen  of  Chateaubriand  was  dipped  in 
mingled  venom  and  gall  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  crime. 
His  world-roiowned  pam- 
phlet on  ''Bonaparte  and 
the  Bourbons,"  was  the  most 
cold,  merciless,  infamous  as- 
sassination of  character  his- 
tory has  recorded.  There  is 
no  historian  who  assails  Na- 
poleon with  more  acrimony 
than  Lamartine ;  and  yet 
even  he  speaks  oif  this  atro- 
cious work  in  the  following 
terms: 

*<M.  Chateaubriand,  the 
first  writer  of  the  day,  did 
not  preserve  either  bis  gen- 
ius or  his  conscience  from 
the  outpouring  of  insults  and 
calunmies  upon  a  great  but 
a  fallen  name.  He  had 
written  a  severe  pamphlet 
against  the  Emperor  and  in 
&vor  of  the  restoration  of  the 
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BiMuboi^  in  whM^  ho  dragged  his  name  tlMmigli 
the  blood  and  the  charnel-houses  of  time.  He 
himeelf  perfimned  in  it  the  oflke  of  hangman  to 
the  reign  of  the  En^peror.  He  had  foaai&dy 
praised  him,  even  by  sacred  comparisons,  with 
the  heroes  of  the  BiUe.  After  the  assassination 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  the  entbosiasm  of  the 
writer,  which  had  changed  into  contempt,  had 
piaoed  him  in  a  secret  but  cantioaa  opposition. 
He  called  himself  proscribed  and  persecuted; 
yet  he  never  was  proscribed,  except  by  imperial 
lavors;  nor  persecuted,  exospt  l^  the  affected 
contempt  of  his  mastct. 

"  However  this  may  have  been,  he  bore  about 
him  for  several  months  his  unedited  pamphlet, 
m  the  sword  which  was  to  give  the  last  blow  to 
the  tyrant.  This  pamphlet,  printed  in  the  night, 
md  delivered  in  ftagmsnts  to  the  journals,  inun- 
dated Paris  in  the  monnng,  and  very  shortly  aO 
France,  with  maledictions  against  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empire.  Napoleon  was  there  painted 
m  the  truts  of  the  modem  AttUa,  and  with  the 
ftalurss,  still  more  hideonst  of  a  hangman,  ef- 
isoting,  with,  his  own  hands,  the  executions  in 
which  he  delighted.  He  vras  represented  at  Fon* 
tainebleau,  torturing  the  conscience  of  Pius  VII., 
md  dragging  the  pontiff,  by  his  white  locks,  on 
the  flags  of  his  prison— a  martyr  at  once  to  bos 
oomplaisanoe  for,  and  resistance  of,  the  .crowned 
vpstart.  M.  de  Ghaleanbriand  opened  all  4ie 
ioBgeons  to  indicate  therein  to  the  people,  with 
ttv  iiQger,  the  tortures,  the  gags,  the  pretended 
ailent  assaaatnation  of  victims.  He  raked  up  all 
thMS  ashes,  from  that  of  Pichegru  down  to  the 
plague-hospital  at  Jaffi^  to  drag  from  out  of  the 
long-buried  mass  accusations,  suspicions,  and 
crimes,  it  was  the  Utter  speech  of  the  public 
pgosecutor  of  humanity  and  of  liberty,  written 
by  the  hand  of  the  Furies,  against  the  great  cul- 
prit of  the  age.  He  did  net  spare  Ms  enemy 
even  those  vile  aocusatiens  of  sordid  avarice  and 
•f  peculation  which  penetrate  the  deepest,  and 
tarnish  the  most,  in  the  vulgair  and  venal  souls 
of  the  multitude.  Robbery,  cowardice,  cruelty, 
•word*  poison,  every  thing  served  as  a  weapon 
to  stab  that  fame  he  wished  to  extinguish.  This 
book,  issued  leaf  by  leaf  to  the  public  during 
several  days,  was  the  more  terrible,  inasmuch  as 
it  succeeded  the  long  silence  of  a  mute  opposi- 
tion. 

**  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  putting  forth  this 
character  of  Nqioleon  as  food  for  the  wickedness 
of  the  people,  and  a  homage  to  the  royalist  party, 
was  guilty  of  an  action  which  no  political  pas- 
sion can  excuse — the  annihilation  of  a  reign 
by  poisoned  weapons.  But  this  wicked  action, 
praised  at  the  time  because  the  time  required  it, 
was  repudiated  at  a  later  period  by  the  con- 
science of  the  age,  though  it  contributed  power- 
fully then  to  render  the  Empire  unpopular. 
When  M.  de  Chateaubriand  presented  himself 
to  Louis  XYIII.  to  receive  his  reward  in  the 
shape  of  favors  from  the  new  monarchy,  the 
Prince  said  to  him,  *  Your  book  has  been  worth 
.  c«  army  to  my  cause  P  " 

Thus  &r  the  Allies  have  had  it  all  their  own 


way.  Th^  have  been  accuser,  counsel,  jury, 
judge,  and  executioner.  They  have  also  re» 
ported  the  trial  and  written  the  biography.  Bui 
now,  after  the  silenoe  of  thirty  years,  the  spirit 
of  Napoleon  emerges  from  Its  tdoBb  beneath  the 
dome  of  the  Invalides,  and,  turning  to  a  new 
nation  of  twenty-five  mfllions  of  freemen,  solicits 
another  triaL  Calmly,  yet  fiimiy,  these  freemen 
insist  that  he  shaH  not  be  deftatuded  of  that  right. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  representations 
of  Chateaubriand,  which  were  universally  preva- 
lent thirty  years  ago,  Dr.  William  EUeiy  Chan- 
ning — ^whose  name,  as  a  philosopher,  a  philan- 
thropist, and  a  Christian,  I  can  not  mention  but 
with  affection  and  admiration — ^wrote  his  cele- 
brated comments  upon  the  career  of  N^deon. 
He  was  fresh  from  the  reading  of  the  reiteration 
of  those  sentiments  by  Sir  Walter  Scott — of 
whoso  **  Life  of  Napoleon"  l)r.  Channing^s  elo- 
quent treatise  was  a  review — and  assumed  that 
the  statements  of  Chateauhriand  and  S&r  Walter 
were  correct.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  age, 
not  the  iault  of  the  individual.  It  is  currently 
rq^rted  that  Dr.  Chanmng''s  views  upon  this 
subject  were  much  modified  before  his  death. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  intelligent  man  who  thinks 
of  Napoleon  now  as  he  thought  of  him  thirty 
yeaii  ago.  The  writer  of  these  pages,  in  that 
day,  read  Dr.  Channing^s  pages  with  approval 
and  delight.  But  we  are  very  certain  that,  with 
the  light  of  the  present  time,  the  candid  and  gen- 
erous mind  of  Dr.  Channing,  ever  appreciating 
greatness  and  loving  goodness,  would  have  been 
among  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  magnanimity 
and  the  virtues  of  that  great  man,  who  even  now 
stands  without  a  rival  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  all  lands. 


STUDIES  FOR  A  PICTURE  OF  VENICE. 

BY  TUI  AOTHOa  OP  "  RBVKSlBS  OF  A  BACHBLOR.'* 

I  AM  BvitKg  in  a  garden,  in  the  middle  of  the 
water.  Old  arbors,  made  from  trcllised 
polee,  which  are  blackened  with  storms  and  with 
years,  stretch  down  through  the  centre  of  this 
garden,  and  are  covered  over  with  the  interlacing 
limbs  of  Lombard  grape-vines.  At  the  end  of  this 
arbor-walk — not,  it  is  true,  very  long,  but  neatly 
graveled  and  cleanly  kept — is  a  low  pavUion, 
with  an  embowed  vrindow,  which  looks  out  upon 
the  Grand  Canal  of  Venice. 

A  painting  of  some  Venetian  artist,  who  lived 
before  the  garden  was  planted,  hangs  upon  the 
wall  of  the  pavilion,  and  receives  a  light,  on  one 
side  subdued  by  the  jutting  fragments  of  a  ruined 
palace,  and  on  the  other  reflected  brightly  from 
the  green  surface  of  the  water. 

The  pavilion  is  built  in  the  angle  of  those  pal- 
ace walls  which  inclose  the  garden,  and  which 
were  never  raised  to  their  full  height.  They 
offer,  in  their  broken  and  half-ruined  state,  a 
mournful  commentary  upon  the  life  of  that  disso- 
lute republic  which  ended  suddenly  a  half  century 
ago :  since  which  time  no  stone  has  been  added 
to  the  palace  walls. 

An  iron  paling,  of  flash  appearance,  swings 
where  the  palace  doors  should  have  hung.     The 
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window*  ato  ftUad  «p  with  BAortaf  tad  biiok» 
■are  the*one  where  my  pafilkMi  loobi  ost  npoa 
th«  water.  TImb  huge  lion  haads  that  atand  out 
han  and  there  along  the  foondiriftn  atonea,  aie 
grim  with  the  aearweed  whieh  the  aaU  tida  feeda ; 
and  what  riicmld  have  been  the  eouit  of  the  pal- 
aoe  ia  given  ap  to  the  eolture  of  a  fow  aoto  giapea 
of  Lombaidy,  and  to  the  morning  atfoUa  of  a 
ftrangor  firom  a  lepublie  beyond  tho  oeean. 

From  the  pai^hon  window,  I  oai^oount  the  old 
homea  of  fiva  Pogea  and  of  twenty  noUa  Vene- 
tian fiuniliea ;  but  theie  ia  no  &mily  of  either 
DogeornoUeinanyof tbennow.  Twoofthe 
gnindeat  are  tamed  into  lodging-hottaea  lor  atian- 
gera;  the  ap|wr  boleoMy—^  nohly-wnmi^  mar- 
ble balcoDy---of  Uie  palnce  of  tlie  motf  noble 
Docal  ftffiUy  of  the  Jmliniani,  ia  now  dacerated 
inth  the  black  and  white  aign-boaid  of  my  late 
hoei,  Monaieur  Maateille,  keepar  of  the  HSial  d£ 
PEwr^pe! 

Anoihar  grand  pile^  whidi  riaea  jnat  eppoaito 
to  me,  ia  filled  with  the  dagenemte^^flktala  of  the 
moiddering  mwninipaKty  of  Venice.  I  aee  them 
day  by  day  iautfterijig  idly  at  the  windowa,  or 
itralting  with  -mm  inqMnrtaaee  in  the  cooidoia 
wloch  a  eentmy  ago  echoed  the  atepa  of  Tery 
noble  and  Tory  eecraptwonMO.  Still  othem  bear 
aver  tiw  rich  ao^ptoxed  coniioea  of  their  doari, 
among  the  maiUe  maaka  and  flowera,  the  pmnted 
doable-headed  eagle  of  the  Empeior  Francia ; 
and  the  men  I  aee  moving  with  a  atealthy  pace 
owet  the  maible  ataiia,  am  miaerahle  Italian 
hirelings,  who  wear  the  livery,  reverence  ikt 
power,  and  chant  the  piataea  of  their  Auatxian 


All  di^  loi^  the  gendolaa  glide  back  and  fiHth 
over  the  green  water  of  the  casal ;  ao  near,  that 
I  candistingttiab  frcea  under  the  aoBibre  canopisa 
of  the  boate,  and  admire  the  aeatly-gloved  handa 
of  ladies,  or  the  nmrtial  air  of  our  militaiy  mWa. 
At  night,  too,  when  I  choose  to  linger  with  the 
bUnda  nneloaed,  I  can  see  the  lighte  traiUng  from 
fu  down  by  tl^  Square  of  St.  Marie,  when  no 
aonnd  of  the  oaia  is  heard ;  and  can  watch  theb 
growing  glimmer,  and  presently  hear  the  distant 
ripple,  and  aee  the  lanterns  shining  bri^iter  and 
brighter,  and  hear  the  oar  dip  nearer  a^  nearer, 
nntfl,  with  adaah,  a  blaie,  and  a  shadow  of  Mack, 
they  pass. 

The  bay  window  of  my  pavilion,  jatting  ficom 
the  palace  raai»  has  marble  stepa  leading  down 
to  the  water.  At  ten  o'clock  of  the  mornings  if 
the  sun  is  bright,  my  gondolier,  Ooiseppe,  ia 
moored  at  one  of  the  lions*  heads,  in  hia  black 
boat.  A  half  hour's  eai^  sail  ak>qg  the  path  of 
the  Grand  Canal,  will  aet  me  down  at  the  fi>ot 
oftheRialto. 

A  score  of  palaces  fling  their  shadowa  aoroaa 
the  way.  I  pass  over,  between  the  Riatto  and 
the  garden  oofirt ;  and  a  score  more,  which  cateh 
the  sun  upon  their  fronts,  reflect  it  dazzhngly. 
But,  ^Nyrt  firom  the  life  which  the  sun  and  the 
water  lend  to  them,  they  have  all  a  dead  look. 
The  ibundationa  are  swayed  and  cracked.  Gloomy- 
looking  shutters  of  rough  boards  close  up  the 
window-openinga  of  sou^torad  marble.    Newly- 


washed  linen  is  hung  out  to  dry  upon  the  palaae 
balconies. 

Even  the  acattered  noble  iamitiea  which  retain 
the  larger  palea  of  buildings  are  too  poor  tod 
powerleaa  to  arreat  the  growing  decay,  er  to  keep 
up  any  ahow  of  atate.  A  black  cockade  upon 
the  hat  of  their  gondoHer,  with  a  £ided  crimson 
waistcoat  for  livery,  and  a  box  at  the  Fenice  The- 
atre, make  up  the  only  ostensible  signa  of  a  vain 
rank  and  of  an  expiring  fortune. 

If  the  whim  er  the  buainess  of  the  morning 
lead  me  ia  an  oppoaite  direction^  a  ftw  strokes 
of  the  oar  will  cany  my  gondola  under  the  shad* 
ow  of  those  two  granite  odiumns  which  belong 
to  every  picture  of  Venice,  and  which  are  crowned 
with  the  winged  lion  of  St  Mark,  and  the  patron 
saint  Theodore.  Here  ia  tiie  gatheiin^place  of 
all  atran^^  and  loiterera;  and  one  may  wan- 
der at  will  under  the  aieadea  of  the  Ducal  Pal* 
ace,  or  over  the  billowy  floor  of  the  cathedral 
chnreh. 

But  then  ia  a  tramphig  ci  fost  ia  Una  neigh- 
bodiood,  and  an  active  ooaMneice  in.  flowera  and 
oranges,  and  a  buaineaa4ike  effixmtei^  in  lame 
old  men,  who  aerve  as  valeU^tU^pUu^i  that  &- 
tigoea  me,  that  seema  altogether  out  of  keeping 
with  the  prefer  gloom,  and  mould,  and  sloth  of 
the  dying  city. 

My  move  firequent  eaumn<mB  are  la  another 
quarter.  Traversing  the  garden  arbor  of  wluek 
I  have  spoken,  and  passing  through  the  corridor 
of  the  house  whi^  sldrte  the  garden,  I  find  my^ 
aelf  upon  the  edge  of  a  narrow  eaaal,  shaded  by 
cromUing  houaea,  which  are  inhaintedby  a  ghoet- 
like  people,  whom  you  aee  gUding  in  and  out 
only  in  the  gray  of  Uie  moming  or  at  twilight. 

The  narrow  canal  haa  a  fooUwayby  ito  side» 
along  which  paasea  an  occaaional  bawling  fiah- 
merrhant,  who  carxiea  his  stock  in  a  email  willow 
crate  upmi  his  oap ;  eold-lookingv  lean  women, 
with  shawla  drawn  over  their  hMds^  and  stoop- 
ing and  atip-shod,  aometimea  sfauflle  along  the 
path,  with  cabbages  under  their  aims,  and  ^^p- 
pear  down  one  of  the  dadc  oourto  which  open  on 
thecanaL 

I  think  there  must  be  a  aehool  in  the  neighboi^ 
hood,  for  not  uafrequently  a  bevy  of  boys  (a  very 
rare  eight  ia.  Venice)  pass  along  under  my  win- 
dow, under  the  eye  of  a  breadrhatted  priest,  in  a 
broad  black  coat.  But  the  boys,  I  have  observed, 
are  sallow-foced ;  and  have  a  withered,  mature 
look,  as  if  they  had  grown  old  before  their  time. 
They  seem  to  have  inherited  a  part  of  the  decaj 
which  belongs  to  the  deaolato  city ;  their  laugh, 
aa  it  comea  to  my  ear,  is  very  hollow  and  vague, 
with  n<me  of  the  rollicking  glee  in  it  which  ia 
bred  of  green  fields  and  sunsUae. 

A  fimenU,  on  the  oontraiy — ^when  it  passes,  aa 
it  sometimes  has  done,  after  twilight,  with  prieato 
in  white  capea,  and  candles  flaunting,  a  yellow, 
sickly  light  upon  the  still  water  of  the  cana^— 
aeema  to  agree  with  the  place  and  with  the  people. 
The  eight  does  not  shock,  as  it  doee  in  dtiea 
which  are  alive  with  action  or  with  sunshine ; 
but,  like  a  burst  of  lau^ter  at  a  feast,  the  mo- 
notonous fiueral  chant  chimea  wkh^he  mooxnfiii 
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mneiits  of  the  past  Venetian  splendor  which  mn 
■till  eoDMcrated  to  their  old  aenrice.  Hie  P«bee 
has  passed  into  the  keeping  of  stnageis,  and  hdh 
soldiets,  talking  a  new  language,  saxuter  wider 
the  aroadw ;  the  basins  of  the  Arsenal  ave  ooea- 
pied  by  a  few  disabled  vessels  of  fovsigB  b«ild ; 
but  in  the  ehmrches  the  same  God  is  wocshiped, 
the  same  prayers  are  said,  and  the  same  saints 
rule,  from  among  the  urns  of  die  fiuhess,  the  de- 
votions of  the  children. 

I  could  not  forbear  following  the  old  gentleman 
and  his  oompanion,  at  a  respectftd  distanoe, 
through  the  neighboring  alleys.  They  seemed  to 
glide  along  before  me  like  some  speotml  udud>- 
itants  of  Uie  andent  city,  who  had  gloried  in  its 
splendor,  and  who  ^d  come  back  to  raoom  over 
its  decay.  Without  a  thought  of  tracing  them  to 
their  home,  and  indeed  without  any  distinctness 
of  intent,  save  only  the  chase  m  a  phantom 
thought,  I  followed  them  through  aBey  after  al- 
ley. The  paving  stones  were  damp  and  dark ; 
the  cornices  of  the  houses  ahnost  BMt  overhead. 
The  murmur  of  the  voices  upon  the  Square  of  St. 
Mark's  died  away  in  the  distanee.  The  echoes 
of  a  few  scattered  foot-<alls  alone  broke  the  si- 
lence. 

Sometimes  I  k>st  sight  of  them  at  an  an|^  of 
the  narrow  street,  and  presently  came  again  in 
full  view  of  the  old  gentleman,  resolutety  strid- 
ing on.  I  osn  not  toll  how  for  it  was  foom  St. 
Maik*s,  when  they  stopped  at  a  tall  dcxwway  in 
the  Calle  Justiniana.  I  had  passed  that  way  be- 
fore, and  had  remarked  an  ancient  bronze  knocker 
which  hung  upon  the  door,  of  rich  Venetian 
sculpture.  I  had  evte  entertained  the  aaciile- 
gious  thought  of  negotiating  with  the  porter,  or 
whoever  nught  be  the  owner,  for  its  purchase. 

A  diritl  voice  from  above  responded  to  the 
summons  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  with  a  dick 
the  latch  flew  back  and  the  door  stood  ajar.  I 
came  up  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  ef  Uie  little 
square  court  within.  It  Was  hke  that  of  most  of 
the  okl  houses  of  Venice.  A  dstem  curbing, 
richly  wrought  out  of  a  single  btock  of  istrian 
marble,  stood  in  the  oentre,  set  off  with  grotesque 
heads  of  cherubs  and  of  saints.  The  paving 
stones  weie  green  and  mossy,  save  one  narrow 
pathway,  wUch  led  over  them  to  the  eistem. 
The  stairway,  upon  one  side  of  the  oonit,was 
high  and  steep ;  the  balustrade  vTas  adorned  with 
blared  figures  of  lions'  heads  and  of  griffins ; 
at  the  landing-place  was  an  open  balcony,  from 
which  lofly  vrindows,  vrith  the  rich,  pointed  Ve- 
netian tops,  opened  upon  the  princ^ial  suit  of 
the  house.  But  all  of  these  were  closed  irith 
rough  board  shutters,  here  and  there  slanting  from 
their  hinges,  and  shovring  broken  panes  of  ^ass, 
and  the  disorder  of  a  neglected  apaitment.  A 
fosgment  ef  a  foded  fresco  stUl  fiained  vrithin  the 
balcony  between  the  windows. 

Only  upon  the  floor  above  was  there  any  sign 
of  life.  There  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  white  cur- 
tain, a  cat  dozing  in  a  half-opened  window,  and 
of  a  pot  of  flowers. 

I  conjectured  how  it  vras:  proud  birth  and 
poverty  were  joined  in  the.  old  man.    The  great 


of  the  house,  vfhieh  were  onoe  festive,  wcm 
utterly  deserted.  The  sun,  which  reached  oo^y 
to  the  upper  rooms,  brought  a  little  warmth  with 
it  No  in  was  nmde  to  drive  sway  the  damps 
below. 

A  few  pictures,  it  may  be,  remained  upon  the 
walls  of  the  dosed  rooms,  the  vrork  of  esteemed 
artists,  showing  forth  some  scene  of  battle  or  of 
state,  in  which  the  founders  of  the  house  had 
reaped  honors  from  the  Republic.  But  the  richly 
carved  tables  and  quaint  old  chairs,  had,  I  did 
not  doubt,  slipped  away  one  by  one  to  some  Jew 
fiimiture-vender  living  near,  who  had.preyed  with 
fawning  and  with  profit  upon  the  old  gentleman's 
hnmUed  condition. 

The  daughtor,  too— if  indeed  the  young  woman 
were  his  daughter — had,  I  doubted  not,  slipped 
old  fragments  of  Venetian  laoe  into  her  reticule, 
on  days  of  bitter  odd  or  ef  casud  illness,  to  ex- 
change against  some  little  comfort  for  the  eld 
gentleman. 

I  knew,  indeed,  that  in  this  way  much  of  the 
rich  esbinet-woik,  for  which  the  Venetian  artisans 
were  so  fiunous  two  hundred  years  ago,  had  gone 
to  supply  the  modem  palaces  of  Russian  nobles 
by  Moscow  and  Novogorod. 

Old  time  frienddiips,  I  knew,  too  of^en  went 
to  wredL  in  the  midst  of  such  destitution ;  and 
there  aie  those  of  ancient  lineage  living  in  Venice 
very  londy  and  deaeifted,  only  because  their  pride 
forbids  that  a  friend  should  witness  the  extent  of 
then  poverty.  Yet  even  these  make  some  exte- 
rior show  of  dignity ;  they  put  black  cockades 
upon  the  hats  of  their  servants,^'or,  by  ^  Httle  jo- 
dinons  management,  they  make  their  soHtaiy  fag 
of  al  woric  do  duty  in  a  faded  livery  at  the  stem 
of  a  gondola.  They  have,  moreover,  many  of 
them,  their  fittle  xenmants  of  country  property,  in 
thd  neighborhood  of  Oderzo  or  Padua,  where  they 
go  to  econwnize  the  summer  months,  and  balance 
a  carnival  season  at  the  Fenice,  by  living  upon 
vegetable  diet,  and  wearing  out  the  foded  finery 
of  the  winter. 

But  the  old  gentleman  about  whom  I  now  felt 
mysdf  enteitaitting  a  deep  concern,  seemed  to  be 
even  mora  friendless  and  pitiable  than  these.  He 
appeased  to  oommune  only  with  the  phantoms 
of  the  past ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  admired  his 
BOble  indifiensnoe  to  the  degenerate  outcasts 
around  him. 

My  forsetroyed  Professor  made  his  appearance 
toward  the  dose  of  the  Christmas  week,  in  a 
very  hilarious  humor.  He  is  one  of  those  h^p- 
pBy-constituted  creatures  who  never  thinks  of  to- 
morrow, if  only  his  dinner  of  to-day  is  secured. 
I  had  contributed  to  his  cheer  by  inviting  him  to 
a  quiet  lunch  (if  quiet  can  be  predicated  of  a 
bustling  Italian  Osteria)  in  the  eating-rooms  of 
the  Vapore.  I  had  a  hope  of  learning  something 
from  him  in  respect  to  the  old  g^tleman  ojf  the 
Zattore. 

I  recalled  my  former  mention  of  him,  and  or- 
dered a  pint  of  Covegliano,  which  is  a  fiery  little 
wine  of  a  very  communicative  and  cheerful  ^S0' 
ma. 

"  Benissimo,*^  said  the  Professor,  but  whether 
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of  Ibe  wine  or  of  Um  Mibject  of  my  inquiry  I  could 
notteU. 

I  related  to  him  what  I  had  leen  in  the  Chiiit- 
maa  time  upon  the  Place,  and  deiczibed  the  par- 
ties, more  fyJky^ 

The  Profesflor  wai  on  the  alert 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  traced  them  to  a  cer- 
tain tall  doorway  he  might  rememhejr  in  the  Calle 
Juaiiniana. 

*'  Lo  cogHosei),*^  said  the  Profeaaor,  twinkling 
his  eye.  ''It  is  the  Signer  NobiU  Pesaro : 
poor  gentleman!"  and  he  touched  his  temple 
significantly,  as  if  the  old  noble  had  a  (ailing  in 
his  mind. 

<' And  the  lady  r*  said  I. 

^  Suafigluola,^^  said  he,  filling  his  glass,  after 
which  he  waved  his  forefinger  hack  and  forth  in 
an  expressive  manner,  ap  nrach  as  to  say,  **poor 
girl,  hex  fate  is  hard." 

With  that  he  filled  his  glass  again,  and  told  me 
this  story  of  the  Count  Pesaro  and  his  danghter. 

STORY    OF   THB   OOUNT   PKSARO   AND   HIS 

DAUGirrSR* 

1. 

Pesaro  was  once  a  Tory  great  name  in  Ven- 
ice. There  was  in  former  times  a  Doge  Pesaro, 
and  there  were  hifh  ministers  of  state,  and 
embassadors  to  foreign  courts  belonging  to  the 
house.  In  the  old  church  of  the  Fr«i,  upon 
the  further  side  of  the  Grand  Canal,  is  a  painting 
of  Titian  V,  in  which  a  fiunily  of  Pesaro  appears 
kneeling  before  the  Uessed  Virgin.  A  goigeous- 
ly-scnlptured  palace  between  the  Rialto  and  the 
Golden  House  is  still  known  as  the  Pesaro  Pal- 
ace, but  the  fiunily  which  built  it,  and  which 
dwelt  there,  hat  hmg  since  lost  all  claim  to  its 
cherubs  and  griffins ;  only  the  crumbling  mannon 
where  live  the  old  Count  and  his  daughter  now 
boasts  any  living  remnants  of  the  Pesaro  name. 

These  keep  mostly  upon  the  topmost  fioor  of 
the  house,  where  a  little  sunshine  finds  its  way, 
and  plays  hospitably  around  the  flower-pots  which 
the  daughter  has  arranged  u^on  the  ledge  of  the 
window.  Below,  as  I  had  thought,  the  rooms  are 
dark  and  dismal  The  rich  furniture  which  be- 
longed to  them  once  is  gone ;  only  a  painting  or 
two,  by  famous  Venetian  artists,  now  hang  upon 
the  walls.  They  are  portraits  of  near  relations, 
and  the  brdcen  old  gentleman,  they  say,  lingers 
for  hours  about  them  in  gloomy  silence. 

So  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  last  ccotuiy 
the  fomily  had  become  small,  and  ledoced  in 
wealth.  The  head  of  the  house,  however,  was  an 
important  member  of  the  State,  and  was  suspect- 
ed (for  f  uch  things  were  never  known  in  Venice) 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  terrible  Council  oi  Three. 

This  man,  the  Coiut  Giovanni  Pesaro,  whose 
manner  was  stem,  and  whose  affections  seemed 
all  of  them  to  have  become  absorbed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  State,  was  a  widower.  There  were 
stories  that  even  the  Countess  in  her  life-time  had 
follen  under  the  auspkione  of  the  Council  of  In- 
quisition, and  that  the  silent  husband  either  could 
not  or  would  not  guard  her  from  the  crud  watch 
which  destroyed  hei  happiness  and  shoftwedher 
daye. 


She  left  two  sons,  Antonio  and  Enrico.  By  a 
rule  of  the  Venetian  State  not  more  than  one  son 
of  a  noble  fomily  was  allowed  to  many,  except 
their  foitune  was  great  enough  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  a  divided  household.  The  loss  of 
Candia  and  the  gaming-tables  of  the  Ridotto  had 
together  so  far  diminished  the  wealth  of  the  Count 
Pesaro,  that  Antonio  alone  was  privileged  to 
choose  a  bride,  and  under  the  advices  of  a  State 
which  exercised  a  more  than  fatherly  interest  in 
those  matters  he  was  very  early  betrothed  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Contarini. 

But  Antonio  wore  a  careless  and  dissolute 
habit  of  life ;  he  indulged  freely  in  the  licentibiis 
intrigoes  of  Venice,  and  showed  little  respect  for 
the  claims  which  bound  him  to  a  noble  maiden, 
whom  he  ^  scarce  seen. 

Enrico,  the  younger  son,  destined  at  one  time 
for  the  Church,  had  more  caution  but  far  less  gen- 
erosity in  hie  nature,  and,  covering  his  dissdUfte- 
ness  under  the  mask  of  sanctity,  he  chafed  him- 
self into  a  bitter  jealousy  of  the  brother  whoee 
privileges  so  far  exceeded  his  own.  Fra  Paolo, 
his  prieetly  tutor  and  companion,  was  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  Franciscans,  who,  Hke  many  of  tte 
Venetian  priesthood  in  the  latter  days  of  the  oh- 
gaichy,  pidd  little  heed  to  hie  vows,  and  used  the 
stole  and  the  madK  to  conceal  the  appetites  of  a 
debased  ne^ure.  With  his  assistance  Enrico  took 
a  delight  in  plotting  the  discomfiture  of  the  secret 
intrigues  of  his  brother,  and  In  bringing  to  the 
ears  of  the  Contarini  the  scandal  attaching  to  the 
affianced  lover  of  their  noble  daughter. 

Affidrs  stood  In  this  wise  in  the  ancient  house 
of  Pesaro  when  (it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  oentury)  one  of  the  last  royal  embas- 
sadors of  France  established  himself  in  a  palace 
near  to  the  church  of  San  Zacoaria,  and  sepsf- 
ated  only  by  a  narrow  canal  from  that  occupied 
by  the  (5ount  Pesaro. 

The  life  of  foreign  embassadors,  and  most  of 
all  the  embassadors  of  France,  was  always  Jeal- 
ously watched  in  Venice,  and  many  a  householder 
who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  in  the  neSgh- 
borhood  of  an  embassador's  residence  reoetvod 
secret  orders  to  quit  his  abode,  and  on^  found  a 
cause  in  its  speedy  occupation  by  theee  masked 
si^es  of  the  Republic  who  passed  secretly  in  and 
out  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

The  Inquisition,  however,  had  ite  own  reaeoos 
for  leaving  the  Pesaro  fonuy|j  undisturbed.  Per- 
hi^  it  was  the  design  of  the  mysterious  pawcra 
of  the  State  lo  emlnoil  the  house  of  Pesaro  in 
criminal  correspondence  withthe  envoy  ofFrance ; 
perhaps  Fra  Paolo,  who  had  firee  access  to  the 
Pesaro  Palaoe,  was  a  spy  of  St.  Madi's;  or  pei^ 
haps  (men  whispered  it  in  trembling)  the  stem 
Count  Pesaro  himself  held  a  place  in  the  awfid 
C^ouncil  of  Three. 

The  sido^canab  of  Venioe  are  not  wide,  and 
Iw^ung  acroes,  wheie  the  Jealous  Venetian  blinds 
do  not  forbid  the  view,  one  can  ea«ly  observe  the 
movements  of  an  opposite  neighbor.  Mo^  of  the 
rooms  of  the  palace  ef  tlw  MDhassador  were  care- 
fully screened,  but  yet  the  water-door,  the  grand 
hall  of  entrance,  ^d  the  marble  stairvay  w«ie 
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fully  exposed,  and  the  quick  ^es  of  Antonio  and 
Enrico  did  not  Ml  to  notice  a  lithe  figure,  which 
fimn  day  to  day  glided  over  the  marble  st^,  or 
threw  its  shadow  across  the  tnaible  hdl. 

Blanche  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  embas- 
sador, and  besides  her  there  remained  to  him  no 
family.  She  had  just  reached  that  age  when 
the  romance  of  life  is  strongest ;  and  the  music 
stealing  over  the  water  from  floating  canopies,  the 
masked  figures  passing  like  phantoms  under  the 
shadow  of  palaces,  and  all  the  license  and  silence 
of  Venice,  created  for  her  a  wild,  strange  charm, 
boUi  mysterious  and  dangerous.  The  very  se- 
crecy of  Venetian  intrigues  contrasted  favorably 
to  her  romantic  thought  with  the  brilliant  profli- 
gacy of  the  court  of  Versailles. 

Nor  were  her  face  or  figure  such  as  to  pass 
wmoticed  even  among  the  most  attractive  of  the 
Venetian  beauties.  The  brothers  Pesaro,  wearied 
of  their  jealous  strife  among  the  masked  intri- 
guantes who  frequented  the  tables  of  the  Ridotto, 
were  kindled  into  wholly  new  endeavor  by  a  sight 
•f  the  blooming  face  of  the  Western  stranger. 

The  difiiculties  which  hedged  all  approach, 
served  here  (as  they  always  serve)  to  quicken  in- 
genuity and  to  multiply  reeourceK-  The  State 
was  jealous  of  aU  communication  with  the  fami- 
lies of  embassadors ;  marriage  with  an  alien,  on 
the  part  of  a  member  of  a  noble  family,  was 
scrupulously  forbidden.  Antonio  was  already 
betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house  which 
never  fiuled  of  means  to  avenge  its  wrongs.  En- 
rico, the  younger,  was  in  the  eye  of  the  State 
sworn  to  celiboi^  and  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 

But  the  bright  eyes  of  Blanche,  and  the  pi- 
quancy of  her  giriiA,  open  lode,  wore  stronger 
than  Uie  ties  of  a  fisrced  betrothal,  or  the  mock- 
«iy  of  monastic  bonds. 

Music  from  unseen  munctans  stole  at  night 
through  the  narrowed  canal  where  ro^e  the  j^- 
ace  of  the  Pesaro.  Flowers  from  unseen  hands 
were  floated  at  morning  upon  the  marble  steps 
upon  which  the  balconies  of  the  Pesaro  Palace 
looked  down  ;  and  always  the  eager  and  girlish 
Blanche  kept  strict  watch  through  the  kindly 
Venetian  blinds  for  the  figures  which  stole  by 
night  over  the  sur&oe  of  the  watw,  and  for  the 
lights  which  glimmered  in  the  patrician  house  that 
stood  over  against  the  palace  of  her  father. 

A  French  lady,  moreover,  brought  with  her 
from  her  own  court  more  liberty  for  the  revels  of 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  for  the  sight  of  the  halls 
of  the  Ridotto,  than  belonged  to  the  noble  maid- 
as  of  Venice.  It  was  not  strange  that  the  Pesaro 
brothers  followed  her  thither,  or  that  the  gon- 
doliers who  attended  at  the  doors  of  the  embMsa- 
dor  were  accessible  to  the  gold  of  the  Venetian 
gallants. 

In  all  his  other  ichemes  EnritSo  had  sought 
Merely  to  defeat  the  intrigues  of  Antonio,  and  to 
gratify  by  daring  and  successful  gallantries  the 
pride  of  an  offended  brother,  and  of  an  ofibast  of 
the  State.  But  in  the  potsoit  of  Blanche  there 
was  a  new  and  a  ItveKer  impulse.  His  heart  was 
stirred  to  a  depth  that  had  never  befine  been 
reached,  and  to  a  jealousy  of  Antonio  wm  now 


added  a  defiance  of  the  State,  which  had  shorn 
him  of  privilege,  and  virtually  condemned  him  to 
an  aimless  life. 

But  if  Enrico  was  the  more  cautious  and  dis- 
creet, Antonio  was  the  more  bold  and  daring. 
There  never  was  a  lady,  young  or  old,  French  or 
Venetian,  who  did  not  prefer  boldness  to  watch- 
fulness, and  audacity  to  caution.  And  therefore 
it  was  that  Enrico,  kindled  into  a  new  passion 
vrhich  consumed  all  the  old  designs  of  his  life, 
lost  ground  in  contention  with  the  more  adventur- 
ous approaches  of  Antonio. 

Blanche,  with  the  quick  eye  of  a  woman,  and 
from  the  near  windows  of  the  palace  of  the  em- 
bassador, saw  the  admiration  of  the  heirs  of  the 
Pesaro  house,  and  looked  with  the  greater  favor 
upon  the  bolder  adventures  of  Antonio.  The 
vratchfbl  looks  of  Enrico  and  of  the  masked  Fra 
Paolo,  in  the  gatherings  of  the  Ducal  hall  or  in 
the  saloons  of  the  Ridotto,  were  not  slow  to  ob- 
serve the  new  and  the  dangerous  favor  which  the 
senior  heir  of  the  Pesaro  name  was  winning 
from  the  stranger  lady. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Enrico,  as  he  sat  closeted 
with  his  saintly  adviser  in  a  chamber  of  the  Pe- 
saro Palace,  **  the  State  will  never  permit  an  hdr 
of  a  noble  house  to  wed  with  the  daughter  of  an 
alien ;  the  Contarini  will  never  admit  this  stain 
upon  their  honor.  Let  the  favor  which  Blanche 
of  France  ^ows  to  Antonio  be  known  to  the 
Statoj  and  Antonio  is — " 

**  A  banished  man,"  said  Fra  Paolo,  softening 
the  danger  to  the  assumed  fears  of  the  brother. 

"And  what  ^enV*  pursued  Enrico,  doubt- 
fuUy. 

**  And  then  Uie  discreet  Enrico  attains  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  his  name." 

'•And  Blanche  1" 

"  You  know  the  law  of  tiie  State,  my  son." 

"A  base  law!" 

«  Net  so  loud,"  said  the  cautious  priest ;  <*  the 
law  has  its  exceptions.  The  embassador  is  re- 
puted rich.  If  his  wealUi  could  be  transferred  to 
the  State  of  Venice  all  would  be  well." 

"  It  is  worth  the  trial,"  said  Enrico ;  and  he 
pressed  a  purse  of  gold  into  the  hand  of  the  de- 
vout Fra  Paolo. 

n. 

The  Unree  Inquisitors  of  Stato  were  met  in 
their  chamber  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  Its  floor  was 
of  alternate  squares  of  black  and  white  marble, 
and  its  walls  tepestried  with  dark  hangings  set 
off  with  silver  firinge.  They  were  examining, 
wMi  their  masks  thrown  aside,  the  accusations 
which  a  servitor  had  brought  in  from  the  Lion's 
Mouth,  which  opened  in  the  wall  at  the  head  of 
the  second  stainray. 

Two  of  the  inquisitors  were  dressed  in  black, 
and  the  third,  vrho  sat  between  the  otfaeis — a  tall, 
stem  man — ^was  robed  in  crimson.  The  face  of 
the  last  grew  troubled  as  his  eye  fell  upon  a 
strange  accusation,  aifectlng  his  honor,  and  per- 
haps his  own  safety.  For  even  this  terrible  coun- 
cil-diamber  had  ite  own  law  among  its  members, 
and  its  own  punishment  for  Indiscretion.  More 
than  once  a  patrician  of  Venice  had  disappeared 
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•oddenlj  from  the  eyes  of  men,  and  a  myeterioiu 
meaaage  oame  to  the  Ghre^Council  that  a  Mat  was 
mwant  in  the  chamber  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  accosation  which  now  startied  the  member 
of  the  Cotmotl  was  this  : 

<*  Let  the  State  beWare;  the  palace  of  Pesaro 
is  Tory  near  to  the  palace  of  France  ! 

"  Ohb  op  thb  GoNTARIiri.'* 

The  Ooont  Pesaro  (for  the  inquisitor  was  none 
ather)  in  a  moment  collected  his  thoughts.  He 
had  remarked  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  em- 
bassador ;  he  knew  of  the  gallantries  which  filled 
the  life  of  his  son  Antonio  ;  he  recognized  the 
jealousy  of  the  Contarini. 

But  in  the  members  of  the  fearfbl  court  of 
Yenice  no  tie  was  reoognised  but  the  tie  which 
bound  them  to  the  mysterious  authority  of  the 
State.  The  Count  Pesaro  knew  well  that  the  dis- 
covery of  any  secret  intercourse  with  the  palace 
of  the  embassador  wohld  be  followed  by  the  grave 
punishment  of  his  son ;  he  knew  that  any  con- 
spiracy with  tiiat  son  to  shield  him  from  the 
State  would  bring  the  forfeit  of  his  liie.  Yet  the 
Inquisitor  said,  "  Let  the  spies  be  doubled  !** 

And  the  spies  were  doobled ;  but  the  fother, 
more  watchlnl  and  wakeftd  than  all,  discovered 
that  it  was  not  one  son  only,  but  both,  who  held 
guilty  communication  with  ^e  servitors  of  the 
embstssador's  palace.  There  was  little  hope  that 
it  would  long  escape  thsi  knowledge  of  the  Coun- 
cil. But  the  Count  anticipated  their  action,  by 
sacrificing  the  younger  to  the  elder;  the  gondo- 
lier of  Enrico  was  seised  and  brought  to  the 
chamber  of  torture. 

The  &ther  could  not  stay  the  judgment  which 
pronounced  the  ezMe  of'  the  son,  and  at  night 
Enrico  was  arraigned  before  the  three  inquiftitdrs : 
the  masks  conosaled  fads  judges ;  and  the  fother 
penned  the  order  by  whkh  he  was  conveyed, 
upon  a  galley  of  the  State,  to  peipetual  male  upon 
the  island  of  Cwfu. 

The  rigor  of  the  waleh  was  now  relaxed,  and 
Antonio,  fired  by  the  secret  and  almost  hopeless 
passion  which  be  liad  reason  to  iwlieve  was  re- 
tnined  with  equal  fervor,  renewed  his  communi- 
eations  in  the  proscribed  quartei;.  A  double  dan- 
ger, however,  awaited  him.  The  old  and  con- 
stant jealousy  of  France  which  existed  in  the 
Yenetian  eounciU  had  gained  new  force ;  all  in- 
lereourse  with  her  embassador  was  narrowly 
watched. 

Enrico,  moreover,  distracted  by  the  foilure  of 
a  forged  aecusatibn  whidi  ka4  reacted  to  Us  own 
disadvantage,  had  found  means  to  oommunioate 
with  the  scheming  Fva  Paolo.  The  suspicions 
of  the  Contarini  fimiiiy  were  secretly  directed 
against  the  nsglectfol  Antonio.  His  steps  were 
dogged  by  the  spies  of  a  powerful  and  revenge- 
ful house.  Accusations  again  fotmd  their  way 
Into  the  Uon*s  Mouth.  Proofii  weie  too  plain 
and  palpable  to  be  rejected.  The  son  of  Pesaro 
had  offended  by  disregarding  engagements  au- 
thorized and  advised  by  the  State.  He  had  of- 
fended in  protecting  alhanee  with  an  aKen ;  he 
had  offended  in  holding  secret  eflmnwnicatkm 
with  the  household  of  a  foniga  embassader. 


The  offense  was  great,  and  the  punishment 
inuninent.  An  inqulritor  who  alleged  excuses 
for  the  crimes  of  a  relative  was  exposed  to  the 
charge  of  complicity.  He  who  wore  the  crimson 
robe  in  the  Council  of  the  Inquisition  was  there- 
fore silent.  The  mask,  no  less  than  the  long 
and  studied  control  which  every  member  of  the 
secret  council  exerted  over  his  milder  nature, 
concealed  the  struggle  going  on  in  the  bosom  of 
the  old  Count  Pesaro.  The  feUoW'«ouncUors 
had  already  seen  the  sacrifice  of  one  son ;  they 
could  not  doubt  his  consent  to  that  of  the  second. 
But  the  ofibnse  was  now  greater,  and  the  pun- 
ishment would  be  weightier. 

Antonio  was  the  last  scion  of  the  noble  house 
of  which  the  inquisitor  was  chief,  and  the  father 
triumphed  at  length  over  the  minister  of  State ; 
yet  none  in  the  secret  Council  could  perceive  the 
triumph.  None  knew  better  than  a  participant 
in  that  mysterious  power  which  ruled  Yenice  by 
terror,  how  difficult  would  be  any  escape  from  its 
condemnation. 

in. 

It  was  two  hours  past  midnight,  and  the  lights 
had  gone  out  along  the  palace- windows  of  Yen- 
ice. The  Count  Pesaro  had  come  back  from  the 
chamber  of  the  Council ;  but  there  were  ears  that 
caught  the  fall  of  his  step  as  he  landed  at  his 
palace  door  and  passed  to  his  apartment.  Fra 
Paolo  had  spread  the  accusations  which  endan- 
gered the  life  of  Antonio,  and,  still  an  inmate  of 
ithe  palace,  he  brooded  over  his  schemes. 

He  knew  the  step  of  the  Count ;  his  quick  ear 
traced  it  to  the  accnstomed  door.  Again  the 
step  seemed  to  him  to  retrace  the  corridor  stealth- 
ily, and  to  turn  toward  ihe  apartment  of  Antonio. 
The  watdifui  priest  rose  and  stole  after  him.  The 
corridor  was  dark ;  but  a  glimmer  of  the  moon, 
reflected  firom  the  canal,  showed  him  the  tall 
figure  of  the  Count  entering  the  door  of  his  son. 

Paternal  tenderness  had  not  been  character- 
istic of  the  fother,  and  the  unusual  visit  excited 
the  priestly  curiosity.  Gliding  after,  he  placed 
himself  by  the  door,  and  overheard — ^what  few 
ever  heard  in  those  days  in  Yenice — ^the  great 
Inquisitor  of  State  sink  to  the  level  of  a  man  and 
ofafiither. 

**  My  son,"  sud  the  Count,  after  the  first  sur- 
prise of  the  sleeper  was  over,  "you  have  of- 
fimded  agaiiist  the  State  ;**  and  he  enumerated 
the  charges  which  had  come  before  the  Inqui- 
sition." 

**  It  i#  true,"  said  Antonio. 

<<  The  State  ttever  forgets  or  forgives,"  said 
the  Count.    - 

"Never,  when  Aey  have  detected,"  said  An- 
tonio. 

"  They  know  all,"  sadd  the  folher. 

"  Who  know  all  1"  asked  AntcMuo  earnestly. 

"  The  Council  of  Three." 

"You  know  iti" 

The  Count  stooped  to  whisper  in  his  ear. 

Antonio  started  vrith  terror :  he  knew  of  the 
popular  rumor  which  attributed  to  his  father  great 
influence  in  the  State,  but  never  until  then  did 
the  trvtth  cmne  home  to  Mm,  that  he  was  living 
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under  tbe  veiy  eye  of  one  of  that  myeterious 
CooDcil,  wlkoseordenmade  even  the  Doge  trem- 
Wc.  * 

"  Already/*  purfiied  the  Comit,  «« they  de- 
terming  your  puoiahment;  it  will  be  lereie ;  how 
•erere  I  can  not  tell :  perhi^M — " 

«<  Banishmentl^' 

**  It  may  be  wovpe,  oqr  >on ;"  and  the  Count 
was  again  the  fiUher  of  hia  eUld,  folding  to  faia 
heart,  perhaps  for  the  huit  tiioe,  what  WM  dearer 
to  him  now  than  the  hoiuw  or  the  eafii^  of  the 
State. 

But  it  waa  not  for  tearibl  ayxofrnthy  only  that 
the  Count  had  made  this  midnight  viatt  There 
remained  a  laat  hope  of  eecape.  The  arreet  of 
Antonio  might  follow  in  a  day,  or  in  two.  Metn- 
time  the  bargee  of  the  State  were  eubjeet  $0  or- 
ders penned  by  either  member  of  the  Couneil. 

It  was  arranged  that  a  Stale  tege  should  be 
sent  to  receive  Antonio  190a  the  IbUowing  night 
to  convey  him  a  captive  to  the  DncalPalaoi.  As 
if  to  avoid  observation,  the  barge  should  be  or- 
dered to  pass  by  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  city. 
The  $birri  of  the  quarter  should  leceiTe  counter- 
orders  to  permit  no  boat  to  paas  the  canals.  In 
the  delay  and  alteroati<m  Antonio  should  make 
his  way  to  a  ^ven  place  of  refuge,  where  a  swiA 
gondola  (he  would  know  it  by  a  crimson  pennant 
at  the  bow)  should  await  hirai  to  transport  the 
fiigitive  beyond  the  Lagoon. 

His  own  prudence  would  com^Mind  horses  upon 
the  Padua  shore,  and  esoq>e  imgfat  be  secured. 
Further  interoouvse  with  the  Coimt  would  be 
dangerous,  and  open  to  suspicion;  and  lather 
and  son  bade  adiev*^  might  be  forever. 

The  priest  slipped  to  his  lair,  in  his  comer  of 
the  wide  Pesaro  Palace;  and  the  Count  also  went 
to  such  repose  as  belongs  to  those  on  who^  rest 
the  cares  and  the  crimes  of  empire. 

A  day  more  only  in  Venice,  for  a  young  patri- 
cian whose  gay  lifo  had  ma^  thirty  years  glide 
fost,  was  very  short.  Theria  were  many  be  fear- 
ed to  leave;  and  there  was  cue  he  dared  not 
letTe.  The  passion,  lh<it  new  with  its  pains, 
for  the  foir  Blandw,  had  npened  into  a  tei]q>est 
of  love.  The  young  stranger  had  yielded  to  its 
sway ;  and  there  lay  already  that  bond  between 
thsm  which  even  Venetian  honor  scorned  to 
«ndo. 

In  hurried  words,  Imt  with  the  fov»r  of  hie 
ieelings  spent  on  the  letter,  he  wpote  to  Blanche. 
He  told  her  of  his  danger,  of  the  hopelessne*  of 
his  stay,  of  the  punishment  that  tfaieatened.  ie 
claimed  that  eaenfiee  of  her  booie  which  id|e  Lid 
already  made  of  her  heart.  Her  oarnnen  we.-e 
Jmt  slaves.  The  Lagoon  wae  net  so  wide  as  tl  e 
distance  which  a  day  might  place  between  them 
forever.  He  potwyod  Mr  as  she  ioved  him,  and 
by  the  oaths  already  plighted  iqpon  the  Venetian 
waters,  to  meet  him  upon  tho  foither  shore  to- 
ward Padua.  He  asked  the  old  token,  from  the 
window  of  the  palace  oppoiite,  which  had  given 
him  proouse  in  days  gene. 

The  keen  eyes  even  pf  Fra  Paolo  did  not  de> 
jiact  the  Mttle  onaspn  sigma  which  hung  on  the 
^ittowi]^  daj  frosd  a  iHi^ow  of  the  palaoe  of  the 


but  the  wHy  priest  was  not  inadivs. 
He  pkitted  the  seixuxe  and  ruin  of  Antonio,  and 
the  return  of  his  protector  £nfioo.  An  accma 
tion  was  drawn  that  day  fim  the  lion^s  Mouth 
vnthout  the  chamber  ef  the  Inqjyasition,  which 
eanded  foar  into  the  midst  of  the  Council. 

«« Let  the  Three  beware !"  said  the  accusatiop; 
**  true  men  are  banished  from  Venice,  and  the 
guilty  aseape.  Enoco  Pesaro  languishes  in  Cor- 
Ai;  and  Antonio  (iftraitofOQS  counsels  avail  him) 
escapes  this  night. 

*"  Let  the  Council  look  well  to  the  gondola  witii 
the  crimson  pennant,  whkb  at  midnight  crosses 
to  the  Padua  shores!'' 

The  inquisitors  wore  thair  masks ;  but  there 
was  doubt  and  distrust  csneealed  under  than. 

"  If  treason  be  amwg  us,  it  should  be  stayed 
speedily,''  said  one. 

And  the  rest  said,  «*Ameii!" 

Suspicion  foU  natunlly  upon  the  oeundlor 
who  wore  the  crimaon  robe;  tlia  doors  were  can- 
tiously  guarded ;  cfders  wen  given  that  none 
should  pass  or  repass,  wters  it  the  Doge  himself, 
without  a  iomt  order  of  the  Three.  A  Stale 
barge  waa  dispatched  to  keep  watch  upon  the 
Lagoon ;  and  the  official  of  the  Inquisition  bone 
a  special  commission.  The  penon  of  the  of- 
fender was  of  little  importance,  provided  it  could 
be  known  through  what  channel  he  had  been 
warned  of  the  secret  action  of  the  Great  CoundL 
It  was  felt  that  if  their  secrecy  were  once  gonoj 
their  mysterious  power  would  be  at  an  end.  The 
Count  saw  his  danger,  and  trembled. 

The  lights  (save  one  in  the  chamber  where 
Fra  Paolo  watched)  had  gons  out  in  the  Pesaro 
Palace.  The  oiders  of  the  fiitfaer  were  foithfolly 
observed.  The  rsfrige  was  gained ;  and  in  ths 
gondoUwith  the  crimson  pennant,  with  oarsmen 
who  pressed  lustily  toward  the  Padua  shora,  Aifr- 
tonio  brsathed  freely.  Venice  was  left  behind; 
but  the  signal  of  the  opposite  palace  had  not  been 
unnoted,  and  Blanche  would  meet  him  and  cheer 
his  exile. 

Half  the  Lagoon  was  passed,  and  the  towers  of 
St.  Mark  were  smking  upon  the  levd  sea,  when 
a  bright  light  bUaed  up  in  their  wake.  It  cams 
nearer  and  nearer.    Antonio  grew  foarfui 

He  bade  the  men  pull  fautily.  StiU,  the  strsnfs 
boat  drew  nearer ;  and  presently  the  fiery  sigra 
of  St.  Mark  kerned  upon  the  bow.  It  was  a 
barge  of  the  State.  The  oarsmen  were  pnlnej 
withtertor. 

A  moment  mom  and  the  barge  was  besids 
them ;  a  masked  figure,  bearing  Sm  symbols  d 
that  dreadful  power  which  none  might  resiat 
and  live,  had  entered  the  gondola.  The  commisr 
sion  be  bore  was  such  as  none  might  refims  Aa 
obey. 

Ths  ^;«itive  Hstsned  to  the  masked  figure. 

<«  To  Am^onso  PeseBo— ^oenasd  jttstfy  of  seerat 
dealings  with  the  embassador  of  France,  forget* 
fill  of  his  oaths  and  of  his  duty  to  the  State,  and 
condemned  therefore  to  die— be  it  known,  thai 
the  <mly  hope  of  aseaps  from  a  power  whkh  has 
an  ^fe  and  •vt  m  every  oomsr  of  tfie  Rcpublki, 
rests  BOW  in  revealing  the  name  of  that  one»  hi  ^ 
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he  great  or  small,  who  has  warned  hira  of  his 
danger  and  made  known  a  secret  resolve  of  the 
State." 

Antonio  hesitated ;  to  refuse  was  death,  and 
perhaps  a  torture  which  might  compel  his  secret, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Gount  his  father  was  high 
in  power ;  it  seemed  scarce  possible  that  hann 
coiild  come  nigh  to  one  holding  place  in  the 
Great  Council  itself.  Blanche,  too,  had  deserted 
her  home,  and  periled  hfe  and  character  upon 
the  chance  of  his  escape.  His  death,  or  even 
his  return,  would  make  sure  her  ruin. 

The  masked  figure  presented  to  him  a  tablet, 
c^n  which  he  wrote,  with  a  filtering  hand,  the 
name  of  his  informant,  '*  the  Count  Pesaro.*^ 

But  the  Great  Covmcil  was  as  cautions  in  (hose 
days,  as  it  was  cruel.  Antonio  possessed  a 
secret  which  was  safe  nowhere  in  Europe.  His 
oarsmen  were  bound.  The  barge  of  State  was 
turned  toward  Venice.  The  gondola  trailed  after; 
but  Antonio  was  no  longer  within  t  The  plash 
of  a  falling  bodj,  and  a  low  cry  of  agony,  were 
deadened  by  the  brush  of  the  oars,  as  the  boat 
of  St.  Mark  swept  down  toward  the  silent  city. 

Three  days  thereafter,  the  Doge  and  his  privy 
council  received  a  verbal  message  that  a  diur  in 
the  chamber  of  Inquisition  was  vacant,  and  there 
was  needed  a  new  wearer  fi>r  the  crimson  robe. 

But  not  for  weeks  did  the  patricians  of  Venice 
miss  the  stately  Count  Pesaro  from  his  haunts 
at  the  Broglio  and  the  tables  of  the  Ridotto. 
And  when  they  knew  at  length,  from  the  closed 
windows  of  his  palace,  and  his  houseless  servi- 
tors, that  he  was  gone,  they  shook  their  heads 
mysteriously,  but  said  never  a  word. 

The  wretched  Fra  Paolo,  in  urging  Itts  daim 
for  the  absent  Enrico,  gave  token  thikt  he  knew 
of  the  sin  and  shame  of  the  Count  of  Pesaro. 
Such  knowledge  no  private  man  might  keep  in 
the  Venetian  State  and  live.  The  poor  priest 
was  buried  where  no  tnscripdon  mi^  be  writ- 
ten, and  no  friend  might  mourn. 

XV. 

In  those  fe^le  days  of  Venice  which  went 
before  the  triumphant  entry  of  Napoleon,  when 
the  Council  of  Three  had  tiiemselves  learned  t# 
tremble,  and  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  was  humble, 
there  came  to  Venice,  from  the  island  of  Corfti,  a 
palsied  old  man  whose  name  was  Enrico  Pesaro^ 
bringing  with  him  an  only  son  who  was  called 
Antonio. 

The  old  man  sought  to  gather  sudi  remnants 
of  the  ancient  Pesaro  estate  as  could  be  saved 
firom  the  greedy  hands  of  the  government ;  and 
he  purchased  rich  masses  fbr  the  rest  of  the  souls 
of  the  murdered  fother  and  brother. 

He  died  when  Venice  died;  leaving  as  a 
legacy  to  his  soh  a  broken  estate,  and  the  braised 
heart  with  which  he  had  mourned  the  wrong 
done  to  his  kindred.  The  boy  Antonio  had  only 
mournful  memories  of  the  old  Venice,  where  his 
family — once  a  fiunily  of  honor,  and  of  great 
deeds — ^was  cut  down ;  and  tiie  now  Venice  was 
a  conquered  city. 

In  the  train  of  the  triumphant  Army  of  Italy 
there  came,  after  a  few  years,  many  whose  ikmi- 


liee  had  hosa  in  times  past  banished  and  fingol- 
ten.  An  old  lofie  fbr  the  great  city,  whose  baah 
ner  had  floated  proudly  in  all  seas,  drew  them  to 
the  ehrine  in  the  water,  when  the  ashes  of  their 
fathers  mouldered. 

Others  camoi  seeking  vestiges  of  old  inheri- 
tanee ;  or,  it  might  be,  traces  of  brothers,  or  of 
friends,  long  paited  from  tfaeoL 

Among  those  there  came,  ueder  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  great  French  general,  a  pensive  girl 
from  Avignon  on  the  Rhone.  She  seemed  French 
in  tongue,  yet  ehe  spoke  well  the  language  of 
Italy,  and  her  name  was  that  of  a  house  which 
wtts  ,GBce  great  in  Venice..  She  sought  both 
ftiends  and  inheritance. 

Her  stoiy.  was  a  singulHr  one.  H«  gvend-  \^ 
&ther  was  once  royal  embassador  to  the  State  of 
Venice.  Her  mothef  had  fled  at  night  from  his 
house,  to  meet  upon  th^  shores  of  the  Lagoon  a 
Venetian  lover,  who  was  of  a  noble>  faipily,  but  <i 
culprit  of  the  State. 

As^  she  approached  the  readeKvous,  upon  the 
fatal  night,  she  found  in  the  distance  a  flaming 
barge  of  St.  Maik;  and  presently  after,  heard 
the  cry  and  the  struggles  of  seme  victim  of  State, 
cast  into  the  I^^gocm. 

Her  gondola  came  tsf  in  time  to  save  Antonk> 
Pesaro!  , 

The  government  put  no  vigor  in  its  seandi  ibr 
drowned  men  :  and  the  Aigitives,  made  man  and 
wife,  journeyed  safely  across  Ptedmoot.  The 
arm  of  St.  Marie  was  very  strong  for  vengeance, 
even  in  distant  countries ;  and  the  fogitive  <mes 
counted  it  safer  to  wear  another  name,  until 
years  shovdd  have  made  safe  again  the  title  of 
Pesaio. 

The  wife  had  also  to  contend  with  the  opposi- 
tion of  afether  whose  abhonreoce  of  the  Venetian 
name  wo«ld  permit  no  reoonciliation,  and  no 
n^  saackion  of  the  maniage.  Thus  they  lived, 
oatcasts  from  Venica,  and  outlawed  in  Franoe,  in 
the  valley  town  of  Avignon.  With  the  death  of 
Pesaro,  the  royal  embassador  relented;  bntkind- 
ness  came  too  kte.  The  daughter  sought  him 
only  to  beqoeayi  to  his  cam  her  child. 

But  Blanche  PasBn>»  child  as  she  was,  coold 
not  lovie  a  paceot  who  had  not  loved  her  mother ; 
and  the  royal  cnbassador,  who  could  steel  his 
heart  towud  a  sufieting  daughter,  could  spend 
little  sympathy  upon  her  italiaii  ddld. 

Thmfefe  BUnche  was  glad,  under  the  pretao> 
tion  of  a  republican  general  of  Provence,  to 
seek  what  friends  or  kindred  might  yet  be  found 
in  the  island  city,  where  her  fatl^r  had  hved,  and 
her  mother  had  loved.  She  feund  there  a  young 
Ooont  (for  the  title  had  been  revived)  Antonio 
Pesaro--her  own  fedMr'«  swne ;  and  her  heart 
warmed  toward  hiov  as  to  her  nearest  of  kin.  And 
the  young  Coont  Antonio  Peoaro,  when  be  met 
this  new  cOosin  fiom  the  West,  felt  his  heart 
wanning  toward  one  whoso  story  seemed  to  lift 
acrfane  from  off  thememory  of  his  father.  There 
was  no  question  of  iidientaDoe ;  for  the  two  poli- 
ties joined  their  daim,  and  Bhmohe  heoamo 
Countess  of  Pesaro. 
But  the  pensive  feoeiriiidi  had  fatoooM^  among  J 
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the  olives  by  Avignon,  drooped  under  the  harsh 
winds  that  whistle  among  the  leaning  houses  of 
Yenioe.  And  the  Count,  who  had  inheiited  sad- 
ness, found  other  and  stronger  grief  in  the  wast- 
ing away,  and  the  death  of  Blanche,  his  wife. 

She  died  on  a  November  day,  in  the  tall,  dis- 
mal house  where  the  widowed  Count  now  lives. 
And  there  the  daughter  Blanche  left  him  ar- 
ranges flowers  on  the  ledge  of  the  topmost  win- 
dows, where  a  little  of  the  sunshine  finds  its  way. 

The  broken  gentleman  lingers  for  hours  beside 
(he  portraits  of  the  old  Count,  who  was  Inquisitor, 
and  of  Antonio,  who  had  such  wonderful  escape ; 
and  they  say  that  he  has  inherited  the  deep  self- 
reproaches  which  his  father  nourished ;  and  that 
^  with  stem  and  silent  mourning  for  the  sins  and 
the  weaknesses  which  had  stained  Ins  iamily 
Bame,  he  strides,  with  his  vacant  air,  through  the 
ways  of  the  ancient  city,  expecting  no  friend  but 
death. 

Such  was  the  story  which  my  garrulous  little 
Professor,  warmed  with  the  lively  Italian  wine, 
told  to  me  in  the  Locanda  ^l  Vaparc. 

And,  judging  as  well  as  I  can  firom  the  air  of 
the  old  gentleman  and  his  daughter,  whom  I  first 
saw  upon  the  Quay  of  the  Zattexe,  and  from 
what  I  can  learn  through  books  of  the  andent  gov- 
ecmment  of  Venice,  I  think  the  story  may  be  true. 

My  lively  little  Professor  says  it  is  verusimo ; 
which  means,  that  it  is  as  true  as  any  thing  (in 
Itahan)  can  be. 


THE  HAPPY  FAILURE. 
A  STORY  OF  THE  RIVER  HUDSON. 

THE  appointment  was  that  I  should  meet  my 
elderly  uncle  at  the  river-rade,  precisely  at 
nine  in  the  morning.  The  pldfif  was  to  be  ready, 
and  the  apparatus  to  be  brought  down  by  lus 
grizzled  old  Mack  man.  As  yet,  the  nature  of 
the  wonderful  experiment  remained  a  mystery  to 
all  but  the  projector. 

I  was  first  on  the  spot  The  village  was  high 
up  the  river,  and  the  inland  suomier  sun  vras  al- 
ready oppressively  warm.  Presently  I  saw  my 
uncle  advancing  beneath  the,  trees,  hat  ofif,  and 
wiping  bis  brow ;  while  for  behind  staggered 
poor  old  Yorpy,  with  what  seemed  one  of  the 
gates  of  Gaza  on  his  back. 

"  Come,  hurrah,  stump  along,  Yoipy !"  cried 
my  uncle,  impatiently  turmag  round  eveiy  now 
and  then. 

Upon  the  black*s  staggeimg  up  to  the  skifi^  I 
perceived  that  the  great  gate  of  Gaza  was  trans- 
formed into  a  huge,  shabby,  oblong  box,  heimet- 
icallyrsealed.  The  sphinx-like  blanknees  of  the 
box  quadrupled  the  mystery  in  my  mind. 

**  Is  this  the  wonderfiU  i^iparatusl"  said  I,  in 
amazement.  "  Why,  it*s  nothing  but  a  battered 
old  diy-goods  box,  nailed  up.  And  is  this  the 
thing,  uncle,  that  is  to  make  you  a  million  of 
dollars  ere  the  year  be  out!  What  a.foriom- 
looking,  lack-lustre,  old  ash-box  it  is.'' 

<*Put  it  into  the  skiff!"  roared  my  uncle  to 
Yorpy,  without  heeding  my  boyish  disdain.  **  Put 
it  in,  you  griszled*heaM  cherub— put  it  in  eare- 1 


fully,  carefrdly !  If  that  box  bursts,  my  evei- 
Usting  fortune  collapses." 

"  Bursts  1 — collapses  1"  cried  I,  in  alann.  "  It 
ain't  full  of  combustibles  1  Quick !  let  me  go  to 
the  further  end  of  the  boat !" 

"Sit  still,  you  simpleton!"  cried  my  uncle 
again.  "Jump  in,  Yorpy,  and  hold  on  to  the 
box  like  grim  death  while  I  shove  off.  Careful- 
ly !  curefully !  you  dunderheaded  black !  Mind 
t'other  side  of  the  box,  I  say !  Bo  you  mean  to 
destroy  the  box  1" 

"Duyvel  take  te  pox!"  muttered  old  Yoxpy, 
itho  was  a  sort  of  Dutch  African.  "  Be  pox  has 
been  my  cuss  for  de  ten  long  'ear." 

"Now,  then,  we're  off— take  an  oar,  young- 
ster ;  you,  Yorpy,  clinch  the  box  fast.  Here  we 
go  now.  Careifally !  oarefuUy !  You,  Yoxpy, 
stop  shaking  the  box  !  Easy !  easy !  there's  a 
big/ snag.  Pull  now.  HurnJi !  deep  water  at 
last !  Now  give  way,  youngster,  axui  away  to 
the  island." 

"The  island!"  said  L  "There's  no  island 
hereabouts." 

"  There  is  ten  miles  above  the  bridge,  though," 
said  my  uncle,  determinately. 

"  Ten  nules  off!  Pull  that  old  diy-goods  box 
ten  miles  up  the  river  in  this  blazing  sun !" 

"  All  t^  I  have  to  say,"  said  my  uncle,  firm- 
ly, "  is  that  we  are  bound  to  Quash  Island." 

"  Mercy,  uncle !  if  I  had  known  of  this  great 
long  pull  of  ten  mortal  miles  in  this  fiery  sun, 
you  wouldn't  have  juggled  tnc  into  the  ^ff  so 
eai^.  What's  in  that  box?  —  paving-stones t 
See  how  the  skiff  settles  down  under  it.  I  won't 
help  pull  a  box  of  paving-stones  ten  miles. 
What's  the  use  of  pulling  'emi" 

"  Look  you,  simpleton,"  quoth  my  uncle,  paus- 
ing upon  his  suspended  oar.  *'Stop  rowing, 
wUl  ye !  Now  then,  if  you  don't  want  to  shara 
in  the  glory  of  my  experiment ;  if  you  are  wholly 
indifferent  to  halving  its  immoiUl  renown;  I 
say,  sir,  if  you  care  not  to  be  present  at  the  first 
trial  of  my  Great  Hydraulic-Hydrostatic  Appara- 
tus for  draining  swamps  and  marshes,  and  con- 
verting them,  at  the  rate  of  one  acre  the  hour, 
into  fields  more, fertile  than  those  of  the  Genes- 
see  ;  if  you  care  not,  I  repeat,  to  have  this  proud 
thing  to  tell-r-in  far  ifuture  days,  when  poor  old  I 
shall  have  been  long  dead  and  gone,  boy — to  your 
childx^i,  and  your  children's  children ;  in  that 
case,  sir,  you  are  free  to  land  forthwith." 

"  Oh,  uncle !  I  did  not  mean — " 

"No  words,  sir!  Yorpy,  take  his  oar,  and 
help  pull  him  ashore." 

"  But,  my  dear  uncle ;  I  declare  to  you  that^^'* 

"  Not  a  syllable,  sir :  you  have  cast  open  Boorm 
upon  the  Great  Hydraulic-Hydrostatic  A|^para- 
ttts.  Yorpy,  put  him  ashore,  Yorpy.  It's  shal- 
low here  again.  Jump  out,  Yorpy,  and  wade 
with  him  ai&ore." 

"  Now,  my  dear,  good,  kind  uncle,  do  but  par- 
don me  tins  one  time,  and  I  wBl  say  just  nothing 
about  the  apparatus." 

'*  Say  nothing  about  it !  when  it  is  my  express 
end  and  aim  it  shall  be  famous !  Put  him  ashore, 
Yorpy." 
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**Nay  undoy  I  vfiU  not  giye  up  my  oar.  I 
hftTe  an  oar  in  this  matter,  and  I  mean  to  keep 
it.  You  ehali  not  clieat  me  out  of  mj  sbeie  of 
your  glory." 

**  Ahy  now  there — that's  eeninble.  You  may 
stay,  yoittigster.    Pull  again  now.*' 

We  were  all  silent  for  a  time,  steadily  plying 
our  way.  At  last  I  ventured  to  break  waiter 
once  more. 

"  I  am  glad,  dear  unde,  you  have  revealed  to 
me  at  last  the  nature  and  end  of  your  great  ex- 
periment It  is  the  effectual  draining  of  swamps ; 
an  attempt,  dear  uncle,  in  which,  if  you  do  but 
sooceed  (as  I  know  you  will),  you  wUl  earn  the 
glory  denied  to  a  Roman  emperor.  He  tried  to 
drain  the  Pontine  marsh,  but  failed." 

<*  The  world  has  shot  ahead  the  length  of  its 
own  diameter  since  then,"  quoth  my  uncle,  proud- 
ly. **If  thai  Roman  emperor  were  here,  Pd 
show  him  what  can  be  done  in  the  present  en- 
lightened age." 

Seeing  my  good  uncle  so  &r  mollified  now  as 
to  be  quite  self-^somplaoent,  I  ventured  another 
remark.  * 

"  This  is  a  rather  severe,  hot  pull,  dear  uncle." 

*'  Glory  is  not  to  be  gained,  youngster,  with- 
out pulling  hard  for  it — against  the  stream,  too, 
as  we  do  now.  The  natural  tendency  of  man, 
in  the  mass,  is  to  go  down  with  the  universal 
eocrent  into  oblivion." 

'<  But  why  pull  so  far,  dear  uncle,  upon  the 
present  occasion!  Why  pull  ten  n^s  for  iti 
You  do  but  propose,  as  I  understand  it,  to  put  to 
the  actual  test  this  admirable  invention  of  yours. 
And  could  it  not  be  tested  almost  any  where  1" 

**  Simple  boy,"  quoth  my  uncle,  **  would  you 
have  some  malignant  spy  steal  from  me  the  fruits 
of  ten  long  years  of  high-hearted,  persevering 
endeavor  1  Solitary  in  my  scheme,  I  go  to  a  sol- 
itary place  to  test  it.  If  I  fail — for  all  things 
are  possible — no  one  out  of  the  family  will  know 
it.  If  I  succeed,  secure  in  the  secrecy  of  my 
invention,  I  can  boldly  demand  any  price  for  its 
publication." 

**■  Pardon  me,  dear  uncle ;  you  are  wiser  than  I." 

**  One  would  think  years  and  gray  hairs  should 
bring  wisdom,  boy." 

*'  Ydrpy  there,  dear  uncle ;  think  you  his  griz- 
zled locks  thatch  a  brain  improved  by  long  life  1" 

"  Am  I  Yorpy,  boy  1     Keep  to  your  oar !" 

Thus  padlodied  again,  I  said  no  further  word 
till  the  skiff  grounded  on  the  shallows,  some 
twenty  yards  firom  the  deep-woodedisle. 

**Hush!"  whispered  my  uncle,  intensely; 
**not  a  word  now!",  and  he  sat  perfectly  still, 
■lowly  sweeping  with  his  glance  the  whole  coun- 
try around,  even  to  both  banks  of  the  here  wide- 
eapanded  stream. 

'*  Wait  till  that  horseman,  yonder,  pas^  1"  he 
whispered  again,  pointing  to  a  speck  moving 
along  a  lofty,  river-side  road,  which  perilously 
wound  on  midway  up  a  long  line  of  broken  bluffs 
and  cliffs.  **  There — ^he*8  out  of  sight  now,  be- 
hind the  copse.  Quick !  Yorpy !  Carefully, 
though !  Jump  oveiboard,  and  shoulder  the  box, 
«id— Held !" 


We  were  all  mute  and  motionless  again. 

**  Ain't  that  a  boy,  sitting  like  Zaccheus  in 
yonder  tree  of  the  orchard  on  the  other  bankt 
Look,  youngster — ^young  eyes  are  better  than  old 
— don't  you  see  himi" 

"  Dear  uncle,  I  see  the  orchard,  but  I  cant 
see  any  boy." 

'*  He's  a  spy — I  know  he  is,"  suddenly  said 
my  uncle,  disregardful  of  my  answer,  and  in- 
tently gazing,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  flattened 
hand.  "  Don't  touch  the  box,  Yorpy.  Grouch ! 
crouch  down,  all  of  ye !" 

"  Why,  uncle — there — see — the  boy  is  only  a 
withered  white  bough.  I  see  it  very  plahdy 
now." 

**  You  don't  c(ee  the  tree  I  mean,"  quoth  my 
uncle,  with  a  decided  air  of  relief^  **  but  never 
mind  *,  I  defy  the  boy.  Yorpy,  jump  out,  and 
shoulder  the  box.  And  now  then,  youngster, 
off  with  your  shoes  and  stockings,  roll  up  your 
trowsers  legs,  and  follow  me.  Carefully,  Yorpy, 
carefully.  That's  more  precious  than  a  box  of 
gold,  mind." 

"Heavy  as  de  gelt  anyhow,"  growled  Yoipy, 
staggering  and  splashing  in  the  shallows  be- 
ne^ it. 

"There,  stop  under  the  bushes  there — in 
among  the  flags — so— gently,  gently — there,  put 
it  down  just  there.  Now,  youngster,  are  you 
ready  1     Follow — tiptoes,  tiptoes!" 

"  I  can't  wade  in  thi»  mud  and  vrater  on  my 
tiptoes,  uncle ;  and  I  don't  see  the  need  of  it 
either." 

**  Go  ashore,  sir — ^instantly!" 

"  Why,  uncle,  I  am  ashore." 

"  Peace !  follow  me,  and  no  more." 

Crouching  in.  the  water  in  complete  secrecy, 
beneath  the  bushes  and  among  the  tall  flags,  my 
uncle  now  stealthily  produced  a  luunmer  and 
wrench  from  one  of  his  enormous  pockets,  and 
presently  tapped  the  box.  But  the  sound  alarmed 
him. 

"  Yorpy,"  he  whispered,  **  go  you  off  to  the 
right,  behind  the  bushes,  and  keep  watch.  If  you 
see  any  one  coming,  whistle  sofUy.  Youngi^, 
you  do  the  same  to  the  left." 

Wo  obeyed ;  and  presently,  after  considerable 
hammering  and  supplemental  tinkering,  my  un- 
cle's voice  was  heard  in  the  utter  solitude,  loudly 
commanding  our  return. 

Again  we  obeyed,  and  now  found  the  cover 
of  the  box  removed.  All  eagerness,  I  peeped 
in,  and  saw  a  surprising  mul^Udty  of  convo- 
luted metal  pipes  and  syringes  of  all  sorts  and 
varieties,  all  sbes  and  calibres,  inextricably  in- 
terwreathed  together  in  one  gigantic  coil.  It 
looked  like  a  huge  nest  of  anacondas  and  a^ 
ders. 

"  Now  then,  Yorpy,"  said  my  uncle,  all  an^ 
mation,  and  flushed  with  the  foretaste  of  glory, 
"do  you  stand  this  side,  and  be  ready  to  tip 
when  I  give  the  word.  And  do  you,  youngster,, 
stand  ready  to  do  as  much  for  the  other  side. 
Mind,-  don't  budge  it  the  fraction  of  a  bariey-cem 
till  I  say  the  word.  All  depends  on  a  pi«per 
acyoatment."  ^  i 
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"  No  fear,  uncle.  I  ii«^  be  cavefol  ee  a  lady's 
tweeieie.** 

"  1 8*ant  lift  de  heafvy  p<w,'*  growled  old  Toipy, 
<*  tfll  de  wort  pe  given ;  no  fear  o*  dat." 

**  Oh  boy/'  said  mj  uncle  now,  uptuniing  bis 
free  devotionatlj,  while  a  really  noble  gleam  irra- 
diated bis  gray  eyes,  locks,  and  wrinkles ;  **  oh 
boy !  tiiis^  tkit  is  the  hour  which  for  ten  long 
years  has,  in  the  prospect,  sustained  me  through 
all  my  pams-taking  obscurity.  Fame  will  be  &e 
I  sweeter  because  It  comes  at  the  last ;  the  timer, 
because  it  comes  to  an  old  mian  fike  me,  not  to  a 
boy  like  yon.     Sustamerl  I  glorify  Thee." 

He  bowed  orer  his  venerable  head,  and — as  I 
live— something  like  a  shower-drop  somehow  feM 
from  my  fece  into  the  shaUows. 

u  Tip  iw 

We  tipped. 

"A  little  more!" 

We  tipped  a  little  mote, 

•*  A /««//« more!" 

We  tipped  a  leeiU  more. 

"Just  a  UetU,  veiy  UetU  bit  more." 

With  great  diffici^  we  tipped  just  a  lectUt 
▼eiy  leetle  more< 

All  this  time  my  unde  was  diligently  stooping 
over,  and  striving  to  peep  in,  up,  and  under  the 
box  where  the  eoiled  anacondas  and  adders  by ; 
but  the  machine  being  now  iairly  immersed,  the 
attempt  was  whoUy  vain. 

He  rose  erect,  and  waded  slowly  all  round  the 
box ;  his  countenance  firm  and  reliant,  but  not  a 
little  troubled  and  vexed.  *r 

It  was  plain  something  or  other  was  going 
vrrong.  But  a«  I  was  left  in  ntCer  ignorance  as 
to  the  mystery  of  the  contrivance,  I  could  not  tell 
where  the  diflkulty  lay,  or  what  was  the  prefer 
lemedy.  ' 

Once  more,  still  more  slowly,  stfll  more  vex- 
•Ay,  my  uncle  waded  round  the  box,  the  dis- 
MtisfaetioR  gradually  deepening,  but  stiH  eon- 
trolled,  and  still  with  hope  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Nothing  could  be  more  sure  than  that  some 
anticipated  effect  had,  as  yet,  fkiled  to  develop 
itself.  Certain  I  was,  too,  tliat  the  water-line 
did  not  lower  about  my  legs. 

*•  Tip  it  a  leetle  bit — very  leetk  now." 

**  Dear  uncle,  it  is  tipped  already  as  &r  as  it 
can  be.  Don't  you  see  it  rests  now  square  on  its 
bottom  1" 

"  You,  Yorpy,  take  your  black  hoof  from  under 
the  box!" 

This  gust  of  passion  on  the  part  of  my  uncle 
made  the  matter  seem  still  more  dubious  and 
dark.     It  was  a  bad  symptom,  I  thought. 

"  Surely  you  can  tip  it  just  a  leetle  more  !*• 

•'  Not  a  hair,  uncle." 

''Blast  and  blister  the  cursed  box  then!" 
roared  my  uncle,  in  a  terrific  voice,  sudden  as  a 
squall.  Running  at  the  box,  he  dashed  his  bare 
foot  into  it,  and  with  astonishing  power  all  but 
crushed  in  the  side.  Then  seizing  the  whole  box, 
he  disemboweled  it  of  all  its  anacondas  and  ad- 
ders, and,  tearing  and  wrenching  them,  flung 
them  right  and  left  over  the  water. 

"Hold,  hold,  my  dear,  dear  uncle!— do  for 


heaven's  sake  desist  Don't  destroy  so,  in  one 
firantto  moment,  all  yeur  long  calm  years  of  de- 
votion to  one  darling  sehene.    Hold,  I  conjure !" 

Moved  by  my  vehement  voice  and  uncontiol- 
lablo  tears,  he  pansed  in  his  work  of  destiuetion, 
and  stood  stead&stly  eying  me,  or  rather  blankly 
staring  at  me,  like  one  demented. 

"  It  is  not  yet  wholly  ruined,  dear  uncle;  come 
put  it  together  now.  You  have  hammer  and 
wrench ;  put  it  together  again,  and  try  it  once 
more.    White  there  is  life  there  is  hope." 

"  While  there  is  yfo  hereafter  there  is  iejjMur," 
he  howled. 

"  Do,  do  now,  dear  uncle-*here,  here,  put  these 
pieces  together ;  or,  if  that  cant  be  done  with* 
out  more  tools,  try  a  tectum  of  it— that  will  da 
just  as  well.    Tlry  it  once ;  tiy,  unde." 

My  persistent  persoasivenese  told  upon  him. 
The  stubborn  stump  of  hope,  plowed  at  and  ujk 
rooted  in  vain,  put  forth  one  last  miiaouloQs  green 
sprout. 

Steadily  and  eaiefolly  eulKng  out  of  the  wreck 
some  of  Uie  more  eurious-lookmg  fragments,  he 
mysteriously  involved  them  together,  and  then, 
clearing  out  the  box,  slowly  iuMited  them  there, 
4md  ranging  Yorpy  and  me  as  before,  bade  us  tip 
the  box  once  again. 

We  did  so ;  and  as  no  pereeptable  efiect  yet 
followed,  I  was  eadi  moment  locking  for  the  pre- 
vious command  to  tip  the  box  over  yet  more, 
when,  glancing  into  my  uncle's  foce,  I  started 
aghast.  It  feemed  pinched,  8hriv<ried  into  mouldy 
whiteness,  jike  a  mildewed  grape.  I  dr(^>ped  the 
box,  and  sprang  toward  him  just  in  time  to  pr^ 
vent  his  foil. 

Leaving  the  woeful  box  where  we  had  dropped 
it,  Yorpy  and  I  helped  the  oM  man  into  the  skiff, 
and  silently  pulled  from  Quash  Isle. 

How  swiftly  the  current  now  swept  us  down ! 
How  hardly  before  had  we  striven  to  stem  it !  I 
thought  of  my  poor  uncle's  saying,  not  an  hour 
gone  by,  about  the  universal  drift  of  the  mass  ef 
humanity  toward  utter  oblivion. 

"  Boy !"  said  my  uncle  at  last,  lifting  his  head. 

I  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  was  gladdened 
to  see  that  the  terrible  blight  of  his  foce  had  al- 
most departed. 

"  Boy,  there's  not  much  left  in  an  oM  world 
for  an  old  man  to  invent." 

I  said  nothing. 

*^  Boy,  take  my  advice,  and  never  try  to  invent 
any  thing  but — happiness." 

I  said  nothing. 

"  Boy,  about  ship,  and  pull  back  for  the  box." 

"  Dear  uncle !" 

"  It  will  make  a  good  wood-box,  boy.  And 
faithful  old  Yorpy  can  sell  the  old  iron  for  tobacco- 
money." 

"  Dear  massa !  dear  old  massa !  dat  be  very 
fiist  time  in  de  ten  long  'ear  yoo  bah  mention 
kindly  old  Yorpy .  I  tank  yoo,  dear  old  massa ; 
I  tank  yoo  so  kindly.  Yoo  is  yourself  agin  in  de 
ten  long  'car." 

"Ay,  long  ears  enough,"  sighed  my  uncle; 
"Esoptan  ears.  But  it's  all  over  now.  Boj, 
I'm  glad  I've  failed.  I  say,  boy,  failure  has  made 
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a  good  old  man  of  me.  U  was  hdrrible  at  flnt, 
but  Vm  glad  Vte  fiiiled.  PnoM  b&  to  God  fiw 
the  failure  I'' 

His  face  kindled  with  a  strange,  rapt  earnest- 
Bess.  I  have  nerer  forgotten  that  loo^  If  the 
erent  made  my  uncle  a  good  old  man,  as  he  oalled 
it,  it  made  me  a  wise  young  one.  Example  4id 
fn  me  the  work  of  experienoe. 

When  some  years  bad  gone  by,  and  my  dear 
eld  uncle  began  to  fail,  and,  after  peaoeful  days 
of  autumnal  content,  was  gathered  gently  to  his 
fathers — faithful  old  Torpy  closing  his  eyes^«s 
I  took  my  last  look  at  his  venerable  face,  the  pale 
resigned  lips  seemed  to  move.  I  seemed  to  hear 
again  his  deep,  fen^nt  cry — **  Praise  be  to  God 
for  the  fkilure !" 


WOLF  NURSES  IN  INDIA. 

STORIES  of  wild  animals  that  have  acted 
the  part  of  nurses  toward  infants  accidental- 
ly or  purposely  exposed,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  among  races  of  the 
most  widely  distinct  character.  It  was  a  ftvor- 
ite  legendary  origin  for  a  great  hero,  the  founder 
of  a  nation  or  of  an  empire.  The  stag,  the  bear, 
the  dog,  and  many  others  figure  in  these  tradi- 
tions ;  but,  of  all,  the  wolf  is  the  most  remark- 
able and  the  most  frequently  to  be  met  with. 
What  truth  there  may  be  in  the  old  story  of 
Romulus  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  Some 
reality,  however,  underlies  the  wildest  fictions ; 
and  we  have  at  this  moment  before  us  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  observations  made  in  North- 
em  India,  which  may  be  worth  the  consideration 
of  some  future  Niebuhr  or  Arnold.  They  were 
conducted  by  a  distinguished  Indian  officer,  who 
has  possessed  unusual  opportunities  for  obtain- 
ing information  from  the  wHder  and  less  known 
parts  of  the  country.  He  has  published  a  pam- 
phlet, giving  an  account  of  his  investigations. 
In  the  following  notice  we  shall  use  this  pam- 
phlet largely  and  without  scruple,  sinee  it  has 
scarcely  attracted  the  notice  its  very  curious  sub- 
ject deserves. 

The  wolf  in  India  is  looked  upon,  ta  it  former- 
ly was  in  Northern  Europe,  as  a  sacred  animal. 
Almost  all  Hindoos  have  a  superstitions  dread 
of  destroying  or  even  of  injuring  it ;  and  the  vil- 
lage comnmnity  within  the  boundary  of  whose 
lands  a  drop  of  wolTs  blood  has  fhllen,  believes 
itself  doomed  to  destruction.  The  natural  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  the  districts  least  frequented 
by  Europeans,  these  animals  are  very  nsmerous 
and  destructive,  and  great  numbers  of  children 
are  constantly  carried  off  by  them.  Only  one 
elass  of  the  population,  the  very  lowest,  leading 
a  vagrant  life,  and  bivouacking  in  the  jungles, 
will  attempt  to  kill  or  catch  them.  Even  t^sse, 
however,  although  they  have  no  superstitious 
fear  of  the  wolf,  and  are  always  found  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  its  usual  dens  and  haunts^ 
very  seldom  attempt  its  capture — in  all  probabO- 
ity  from  the  profit  they  make  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver bracelets  and  necklaces  worn  by  children 
whom  the  wolves  have  carried  to  their  dens,  and 
whose  remains  are  left  at  the  entrance.     In  all 


past*  of  Indiai  H  appaan,  numbers  of  ohildMft 
are  daitf  murdered  for  the  sake  of  these  dangei^ 
ous  ornaments. 

The  wol^  however,  is  sometimes  kinder  than 
man.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Sultanpoor,  and 
among  the  vavmes  that  mtersect  the  banks  of  tfatt 
Goomtee  river,  this  animal  abounds;  and  our 
first  instance  of  a  **wolf  nurse'*  occurs  in  that 
distrkst.  A  trooper,  passing  along  the  river  bank 
near  Chandour,  saw  a  large  female  wolf  leave  her 
den,  followed  by  three  whelps  and  a  little  boy. 
The  boy  went  on  all-fours,  apparently  on  the  best 
possible  terms  vrith  his  fierce  companions,  and 
the  wolf  protected  him  with  as  much  care  as  if 
he  had  been  dne  of  her  own  whelps.  All  went 
down  to  tho  river  and  dlrank,  without  noticing 
the  trooper,  who,  as  they  Were  about  to  torn 
back,  pushed  on  in  order  to  cut  off  and  seoors 
the  boy.  But  the  ground  was  uneven,  and  Us 
horse  could  not  overtake  them.  All  re-entend 
the  den ;  and  the  trooper  then  assembled  sooMi 
people  from  Chandour,  with  {Hckaxes,  who  di^ 
into  the  den  for  about  six  or  eight  feet,  when  the 
old  wolf  bolted,  followed  by  her  three  cubs  and 
the  boy.  The  trooper,  accompanied  by  the  fleet- 
est young  men  of  the  party,  mounted  and  pur- 
sued *,  and  having  at  last  headed  them,  he  tunn- 
ed the  whelps  and  boy  (who  ran  quite  as  fast) 
back  upon  the  men  on  foot.  They  secured  the 
boy  and  allowed  the  others  to  escape. 

The  boy  thus  taken  waji  apparently  about  nine 
or  ten  years  old,  and  had  all  the  habits  of  a  wiM 
animal.  On  his  way  to  Chandour  he  struggled 
hard  to  rush  into  every  hole  or  den  he  peMed. 
The  sight  of  a  grown-up  person  alarmed  Um, 
and  he  tried  to  steal  away ;  but  he  rushed  at  a 
child  with  a  fierce  snarl,  like  that  of  a  dog,  and 
tried  to  bite  it.  Cooked  meat  he  would  not  eat, 
but  he  seised  raw  food  wiUi  eagerness,  putting 
it  on  the  ground  under  his  hands,  and  devouring 
it  with  endent  pleasu^.  He  growled  angrily  if 
any  one  approached  him  while  eating,  but  made 
no  objection  to  a  dog*s  coming  near  and  sharing 
his  food.  The  trooper  left  hhn  in  charge  of  the 
Rajah  of  Husunpoor,  who  saw  the  boy  immedi- 
ately after  he  was  taken.  Very  soon  afterward 
he  was  sent,  by  the  Rajah's  order,  to  Captain 
Nicholett's,  at  Sultanpoor ;  for  although  his  paN 
ents  are  said  to  have  recognized  him  when  first 
captured,  they  abandoned  him  on  finding  that  he 
displayed  more  of  the  wolTs  than  of  human  na- 
ture. 

He  lived  in  the  diorge  of  Captain  Nicholett*s 
servants  neariy  three  years;  very  inoffensive, 
except  when  teased,  but  still  a  complete  animal. 
He  could  never  be  induced  to  keep  on  any  kind 
of  dotlung,  even  in  the  coldest  weather ;  and  on 
one  occasion  tore  to  pieces  a  quilt,  stuflfed  with 
cotton,  and  ate  a  portion  of  it,  cotton  and  aU, 
every  day  with  his  bread.  When  his  fbod  was 
placed  at  a  distance  from  him,  he  ran  to  it  on  all* 
fours.  Eke  a  wolf;  and  it  was  only  on  rare  oo» 
casions  that  he  Walked  upright.  Human  bemgs 
he  always  shunned,  and  never  willingly  remain- 
ed near  them.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seemed 
fond  of  dogs  and  of  jackals,  and  indeed  all  ani- 
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mala,  and  readily  allowed  them  to  feed  with  him. 
He  was  never  luiown  to  laugh  or  smile,  and  waa 
never  heard  to  speak  till  within  a  lew  minutes  of 
his  death,  when  he  put  his  hands  to  his  head, 
and  said  it  ached,  and  asked  for  WAter,  which  he 
drank,  and  died.  Possibly,  had  this  boj  lived, 
he  might  gradually  have  been  brought  to  exhibit 
more  intellect  and  intelligence;  but  almost  ev- 
ery instance  seems  to  prove  how  completely  the 
human  nature  is  supplanted  by  the  brutal. 

The  next  is  still  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Goomtee.  In  March,  1843,  a  cultivator  who 
lived  at  Chupra,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Sul- 
tanpoor,  went  to  cut  his  crop  of  wheat  and 
pulse,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  and  a  son  about 
three  years  old,  who  had  only  lately  recovered 
from  a  severe  scald  on  the  left  knee.  As  the  An- 
ther was  reaping,  a  wolf-  suddenly  rushed  upon 
the  boy,  caught  him  up,  and  made  off  with  him 
toward  the  ravines.  The  people  of  the  village 
zan  to  the  aid  of  the  parents,  but  they  soon  lost 
sight  of  the  wolf  and  his  prey. 

About  six  years  afterward,  as  two  Sipahees 
firom  Singramow,  about  ten  miles  from  Chupra, 
were  watching  for  hogs,  on  the  border  of  the 
jungle,  which  extended  down  to  the  Khobae  riv- 
ulet, they  saw  three  wolf  cubs  and  a  boy  come 
out  from  the  jungle,  and  go  down  to  drink  at  thp 
wti^am ;  all  four  then  ran  toward  a  den  in  the  rav- 
ines. The  Sipahees  ibUowed,  but  the  cubs  had  al- 
ready entered,  and  the  boy  was  halfway  in,  when 
one  of  the  men  caught  him  by  the  hind  leg,  and 
drew  him  back.  He  was  very  angry  and  savage, 
bit  at  the  men,  and  seizing  in  his  teeth  the  barrel 
of  one  of  their  guns,  shook  it  fiercely.  The  Sipa- 
hees, however,  secured  him,  brought  him  home, 
and  kept  him  for  twenty  days,  during  which  he 
would  eat  nothing  but  raw  flesh,  and  was  fed  ac- 
cordingly with  hares  and  birds.  His  captors 
then  found  it  difficult  to  provide  him  with  suffi- 
cient food,  and  took  him  to  the  bazaar,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Koeleepoor,  to  be  supported  by  the  char- 
itable people  of  the  place,  till  he  might  be  recog- 
nized and  claimed  by  his  parents.  One  market 
day,  a  man  from  the  village  of  Chupra  happened 
to  see  him  in  the  bazaar,  and  on  his  return  de- 
scribed him  to  his  neighbors.  The  cultivator, 
the  &ther  of  the  boy,  was  dead,  but  his  widow, 
asking  for  a  minute  description  of  the  boy,  found 
that  he  had  the  mark  of  a  scald  on  the  left  knee, 
and  three  marks  of  ^e  teeth  of  an.  animal  on 
each  side  of  his  loins.  Fully  believing  him  to  be 
her  lost  child,  she  went  forthwith  to  the  Koelee 
bazaar,  and,  in  addition  to  these  two  marks,  dis- 
covered a  third  on  his  thigh,  with  which  her  boy 
was  bom. 

She  took  him  home  to  her  village,,  where  he 
still  remains,  but,  as  in  the  former  case,  his  hu- 
man intellect  seems  to  have  all  but  disappeared. 
The  front  of  his  knees  and  elbows  had  become 
hardened  from  his  going  on  all-fours  with  the 
wolves,  and  although  he  wanders  about  the  vil- 
lage during  the  day,  he  always  steals  back  to  the 
jungle  at  nightfall.  He  is  unable  to  speak,  nor 
can  he  articulate  any  sound  distinctly.  In  drink- 
ing, he  dips  his  face  into  the  water,  but  does  not 


lap  it  \xp  like  a  wolf.  He  still  prefers  raw  flesh, 
anid  when  a  bullock  dies  and  the  skin  is  removed, 
he  attacks  and  eats  the  body,  in  company  with 
the  village  dogs. 

Passing  by  a  number  of  sumlar  stories,  we 
come  to  one  which  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
remarkable.  About  seven  years  since,  a  tioapett 
in  attendance  upon  R«jah  Hnrdut  Singh,  of  Bon- 
dee,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ghagra  river,  in  the 
district  of  Bahraetch,  in  pasdng  near  a  small 
stream,  saw  there  two  wolf  cubs  and  a  boy,  drink* 
ing.  He  managed  to  seize  the  boy,  who  seemed 
to  be  about  ten  years  old,  but  was  so  wild  and 
fierce  that  he  tore  the  trooper's  clothes  and  bit 
him  severely  in  several  places.  The  Rajah  at 
first  had  him  tied  up  in  his  artillery  gun-shed, 
and  fed  him  with  raw  meat,  but  he  was  afterward 
allowed  to  wander  fireely  about  the  Bondee  bazaar. 
He  there  one  day  ran  off  with  a  joint  of  meat 
from  a  butcher's  shop,  and  another  of  the  bazaar 
keepers  let  fly  an  arrow  at  him,  which  penetrated 
his  thigh.  A  lad,  named  Janoo,  servant  of  a 
Cashmere  merchant,  then  at  Bondee,  took  com- 
passion on  the  poor  boy,  extracted  the  arrow  from 
his  thigh,  and  prepared  a  bed  for  him  under  a 
mango4ree,  where  he  himself  lodged.  Here  he 
kept  him  fastened  to  a  tent-pin.  Up  to  this  time 
he  would  eat  nothing  but  raw  flesh,  but  Janoo 
gradually  brou^t  him  to  eat  balls  of  rice  and 
pulse. 

In  about  six  weeks  after  he  had  been  tied  up 
under  the  tree,  after  much  rubbing  of  his  joints 
with  oil,  he  was  made  to  stand  and  walk  upright. 
Hitherto  he  had  gone  on  all-fours.  In  about  four 
months  he  began  to  understand  and  obey  signs. 
In  this  manner  he  was  taught  to  prepare  the 
hookah,  put  lighted  charcoal  on  the  tobacco,  and 
bring  it  to  Janoo,  or  to  whomsoever  he  pointed 
out.  He  was  never  heard,  however,  to  utter  more 
than  one  articulate  sound.  This  was  "  Aboo- 
deea,"  the  name  of  the  little  daughter  of  a  Cash- 
mere mimic,  or  player,  who  had  once  treated 
him  with  kindness.  The  odor  from  his  body  was 
very  offensive ;  and  Janoo  had  him  rubbed  with 
mustard-seed  soaked  in  water,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
moving it  This  was  done  for  some  months, 
during  which  he  was  still  fed  on  rice  and  flour ; 
but  the  odor  did  not  leave  him. 

One  night,  while  the  boy  was  lying  under  the 
mangortree,  Janoo  saw  two  wolves  creep  stealth- 
ily toward  him;  and  after  smelling  him,  they 
touched  him,  and  he  got  up.  Instead,  however, 
of  being  frightened,  the  boy  put  his  hands  upon 
their  heads,  and  they  began  to  play  with  him, 
capering  about  him,  while  he  threw  straw  and 
leaves  at  them.  Janoo  tried  to  drive  them  off, 
but  could  not ;  and  becoming  much  alarmed,  he 
called  to  the  sentry  over  the  guns,  and  told  him 
that  the  wolves  were  going  to  eat  the  boy.  He 
replied,  **  Come  away  and  leave  him,  or  they  will 
eat  you  also ;''  but  when  Janoo  saw  them  begin 
to  play  together,  his  fears  subsided,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  watch  them  quietly.  At  last  he  sue- 
ceeded  in  driving  them  off;  but  the  following 
night  three  wolves  came — and  a  few  nights  after, 
four — which  returned  several   times.      Janoo 
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thought  that  the  two  which  iirat  came  must  have 
been  the  cubs  with  which  the  boy  was  found,  and 
that  they  would  have  seized  him  had  they  not 
recognixed  him  by  the  smell.  They  licked  his 
face  with  their  tongues  as  he  put  his  hands  on 
their  heads. 

When  Janoo's  master  returned  to  Lucknow, 
he  was,  after  some  difficulty,  persuaded  to  allow 
Janoo  to  take  the  boy  with  him.  Accordingly, 
Janoo  led  him  along  by  a  string  tied  to  his  arm, 
and  put  a  bundle  of  clothes  on  his  head.  When- 
ever they  passed  a  jungle,  the  boy  would  throw 
down  his  bundle,  and  make  desperate  attempts 
to  escape.  When  beaten,  he  raised  his  hands 
in  supplication,  took  up  his  bundle,  and  went  on ; 
but  the  sight  of  the  next  jungle  produced  the 
same  excitement.  A  short  time  after  his  return 
to  Lucknow,  Janoo  was  seiit  away  by  his  master 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  found  on  his  return  that 
the  boy  had  disappeared.  He  could  never  be 
found  again. 

About  two  months  after  the  boy  had  gone,  a 
woman  of  the  weaver  caste  carae  to  Lucknow, 
with  a  letter  from  the  Rajah  of  Bondee,  stating 
that  her  son,  when  four  years  okl,  had,  five,  or 
six  years  before,  been  carried  off  by  a  wolf;  and 
from  the  description  given  of  the  boy  whom  Janoo 
had  taken  away  with  him,  she  thought  he  must 
be  the  same.  She  described  marks  correspond- 
ing with  those  on  Janoo's  boy ;  but  although  she 
remained  some  considerable  time  at  Lucknow,  no 
traces  could  be  found  of  the  boy ;  and  at  last  she 
returned  to  Bondee.  All  these  circumstances 
were  procured  by  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  from 
Sanaollah,  Janoo's  master,  and  from  Janoo  him- 
self, both  of  whom  declared  them  to  be  strictly 
true.  The  boy  must  have  been  with  the  wolf 
six  or  seven  years,  during  which  she  must  have 
had  several  litters  oC  whelps. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  well-authenticated  in- 
stance has  been  found  of  a  iull-grown  man  who 
had  been  nurtured  in  a  wolf's  den.  The  writer 
of  the  pamphlet  mentions  an  old  man  at  Lucknow, 
who  was  found  when  a  lad  in  the  Oude  Tarae,  by 
the  hut  of  an  old  hermit  who  had  died  there.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  wolves  by 
this  hermit,  and  is  still  called  the  **  wild  man  of 
the  woods."  ♦*  Ho  was  one  day,"  says  the  writer, 
*^  sent  to  me  at  my  request,  and  I  talked  with 
him.  His  features  indicate  him  to  be  of  the 
Tharoo  tribe,  who  are  found  only  in  this  forest. 
I  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  recollection  of 
ever  having  been  with  wolves  7  He  said,  *  The 
wolf  died  long  before  the  old  hermit.'  I  do  not 
feel  at  all  sure,  however,  that  he  ever  lived  with 
wolves."  In  another  instance,  a  lad  came  into 
the  town  of  Hasanpoor,  **  who  had  evidently  been 
brought  up  by  wolves.""  He  was  apparently 
about  twelve  years  old,  was  very  dark,  and  had, 
at  first,  short  hair  all  over  his  body,  which  gradu- 
ally disappeared  as  he  became  accustomed  to  eat 
salt  with  his  food.  He  never  spoke,  but  was 
made  to  understand  signs  well.  It  is  not  known 
what  eventually  became  of  him. 

These  are  doubtful  cases ;  but  in  the  former 
instances  there  seems  no  room  for  questioning 
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the  facts.  Our  readers,  however,  must  judge  for 
themselves.  At  all  events,  the  subject  appeared 
to  us  so  curious  and  so  full  of  interesting  sug- 
gestions, that  we  hardly  think  they  will  quarrel 
with  us  for  bringing  it  thus  briefly  under  their 
notice. 


THE  NEWCOMES.^ 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 

BY    W      M.    THACKERAY, 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

in  WHICH  TUB  NEWCOME  BB0THEB8  ONCE  MORS  MEET 
TOGETHER  IN  UNITY. 

THIS  narrative;  as  the  judicious  reader  no  doubt 
is  aware,  is  written  maturely  and  at  ease, 
long  after  the  voyage  is  over,  whereof  it  recounts 
th^  adventures  and  perils ;  the  winds  adverse 
and  favorable;  the  storms,  shoals,  shipwrecks, 
islands,  and  so  forth,  which  Clive  Newcome  met 
in  bis  early  journey  in  life.  In  such  a  history, 
events  follow  each  other  without  necessarily  hav- 
ing a  connection  with  one  another.  One  ship 
crosses  another  ship,  and  after  a  visit  from  one 
captain  to  his  comrade,  they  sail  away  each  on 
his  course.  The  Clive  Newcome  meets  a  vessel 
which  makes  signals  that  she  is  short  of  bread 
and  water ;  and  after  supplying  her,  our  captain 
leaves  her  to  see  her  no  more.  One  or  two  of 
the  vessels  with  which  we  commenced  the  voy- 
age together,  part  company  in  a  gale  and  foun- 
der miserably ;  others,  after  being  woefully  bat- 
tered in  the  tempest,  make  port,  or  are  cast  upon 
surprising  islands,  where  all  sorts  of  unlooked- 
for  prosperity  await  the  lucky  crew.  Also,  no 
doubt,  the  writer  of  the  book,  into  whose  hands 
Clivt  Newcome's  logs  have  been  put,  and  who 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  two  octavo 
volumes  out  of  his  friend's  story,  dresses  up  the 
narrative  in  his  own  way ;  utters  his  own  remarks 
in  place  of  Newcome's ;  makes  fanciful  descrip- 
tions of  individuals  and  incidents  with  which  he 
never  could  have  been  personally  acquainted; 
and  commits  blunders,  which  the  critics  will  dis- 
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cover.  A  great  number  of  the  descriptions  in 
*' Cook's  Voyages,"  for  instance,  were  notori- 
ously invented  by  Dr.  Hawkeswortb,  who  "  did'* 
the  book :  so,  in  the  present  volumes,  where  dia- 
logues are  written  down,  which  the  reporter  could 
by  no  possibility  have  heard,  and  where  mo« 
tives  are  detected  which  the  persons  actuated  by 
them  certainly  never  confided  to  the  writer,  the 
public  must  once  for  all  be  warned  that  the  au- 
thor*s  individual  fancy  very  likely  supplies  much 
of  the  narrative  ;  and  that  he  forms  it  as  best  he 
may,  out  of  stray  papers,  conversations  reported 
to  him,  and  his  knowledge,  right  or  wrong,  of 
the  characters  of  the  persons  engaged.  And,  as 
Li  the  case  with  the  most  orthodox  histories,^  the 
writer's  own  guesses  or  conjectures  are  printed 
in  exactly  the  same  type  as  the  most  ascertained 
patent  facts.  I  fancy,  for  my  part,  that  the 
speeches  attributed  to  Olive,  the  Colonel,  and 
the  rest,  are  as  authentic  as  the  orations  in  Sal- 
lust  or  Livy,  and  only  implore  the  truth-loving 
public  to  believe  that  incidents  here  told,  and 
which  passed  very  probably  without  witnesses, 
were  either  confided  to  me  subsequently  as  com- 
piler of  this  biography,  or  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  must  have  happened  from  what  we 
know  happened  after.  For  example,  when  you 
read  such  words  as  QVE  ROMANVS  on  a  bat- 
tered Roman  stone,  your  profound  antiquarian 
knowledge  enables  you  to  assert  that  SEN  AT  VS 
POPVLVS  was  also  inscribed  there  at  some 
time  or  other.  You  take  a  mutilated  statue  of 
Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  or  Virorum,  and  you 
pop  him  on  a  wanting  hand,  an  absent  foot,  or  a 
nose,  which  time  or  barbarians  have  de&ced. 
You  tell  your  tales  as  you  can,  and  state  the 
facts  as  you  think  they  must  have  been.  In  this 
manner,  Mr.  James  (historiographer  to  her  Maj- 
esty), Titus  Livius,  Professor  Alison,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  all  historians  proceeded.  Blunders 
there  must  be  in  the  best  of  these  narratives,  and 
more  asserted  than  they  can  possibly  know  or 
vouch  for. 


To  recur  to  our  own  affairs,  and  the  subject  at 
present  in  hand.  I  am  obliged  here  to  supply 
from  conjecture  a  few  points  of  the  history  which 
I  could  not  know  from  actual  experience  or  hear- 
say. Clive,  let  us  say,  is  Romanus,  and  we  must 
add  Senatus  Populusque  to  his  inscription.  After 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  her  pretty  daughter  had  been 
for  a  few  months  in  London,  which  they  did  not 
think  of  quitting,  although  Mr.  Binnie's  wound- 
ed little  leg  was  now  as  well  and  as  brisk  as  ever 
it  had  been,  a  redintegration  of  love  began  to 
take  place  between  the  Colonel  and  his  relatives 
in  Park  Lane.  How  should  we  know  that  there 
had  ever  been  a  quarrel,  or  at  any  rate  a  cool- 
ness ?  Thomas  Newcome  was  not  a  man  to  talk 
at  length  of  any  such  matter  ;  though  a  word  or 
two  occasionally  dropped  in  conversation  by  the 
simple  gentleman  might  lead  persons  who  chose 
to  interest  themselves  about  his  family  affairs  to 
form  their  own  opinions  concerning  them.  After 
that  visit  of  the  Colonel  and  his  son  to  Newcome, 
Ethel  was  constantly  away  with  her  grandmoth- 
er. The  Colonel  went  to  see  his  pretty  little  fa- 
vorite at  Brighton,  and  once,  twice,  thrice.  Lady 
Kew's  door  was  denied  to  him.  The  knocker  of 
that  door  could  not  be  more  fierce  than  the  old 
lady's  countenance  when  Newcome  met  her  in 
her  chariot  driving  on  the  cliff.  Once,  forming 
the  loveliest  of  a  charming  Amazonian  squadron, 
led  by  Mr.  Whiskin,  the  riding-master,  when 
the  Colonel  encountered  his  pretty  Ethel,  she 
greeted  him  affectionately  it  is  true ;  there  was 
still  the  sweet  look  of  candor  and  love  in  her 
eyes  ;  but  when  he  rode  up  to  her  she  looked  so 
constrained,  when  he  talked  about  Clive  so  re- 
served, when  he  left  her,  so  sad,  that  he  could 
not  but  feel  pain  and  commiseration.  Back  he 
went  to  London,  having  in  a  week  only  caught 
this  single  glance  of  his  darling. 

This  event  occurred  while  Clive  was  painting 
his  picture  of  the  battle  of  Assaye,  before  men- 
tioned, during  the  struggles  incident  on  which 
composition  he  was  not  thinking  much  about 
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Miss  Ethel,  or  his  papa,  or  any  other  subject  but 
his  great  work.  While  Assaye  was  still  in  prog- 
ress, Thomas  Newcome  must  have  had  an  explana- 
tion with  his  sister-in-law,  Lady  Ann,  to  whom 
he  frankly  owned  the  hopes  which  he  had  ente^ 
tahied  for  Olive,  and  who  must  as  femkly  have 
tokl  the  Colonel  that  EtheFs  family  had  very  dif- 
ferent views  for  that  young  lady  to  those  which 
the  simple  Colonel  had  formed.  A  generous 
early  attachment,  the  Colonel  thought,  is  the 
safeguard  of  a  young  man.  To  love  a  noble  girl, 
to  wait  a  while  and  struggle,  and  haply  do  some 
little  achievement  in  order  to  win^  her,  the  best 
task  to  which  his  boy  could  set  himself.  If  two 
young  people,  so  loving  each  other,  were  to  mar- 
ry on  rather  narrow  means,  what  then  1  A  hap- 
py home  was  better  than  the  finest  house  in  May 
Fair ;  a  generous  young  fellow,  such  as,  please 
God,  his  son  was — ^loyal,  upright,  and  a  gentle- 
man— might  pretend  surely  to  his  kinswoman's 
hand  without  derogation ;  and  the  affection  he 
bore  Ethel  himself  was  so  great,  and  the  sweet 
regard  with  which  she  returned  it,  that  the  sim- 
ple father  thought  his  kindly  project  was  fa- 
vored by  Heaven,  and  prayed  for  its  fulfillment, 
and  pleased  himself  to  think,  when  his  campaigns 
were  over,  and  his  sword  htmg  on  the  wall,  what 
a  beloved  daughter  he  might  have  to  soothe  and 
cheer  his  old  age.  With  such  a  wife  for  his  son, 
and  child  for  himself,  he  thought  the  happiness 
of  his  last  years  might  repay  him  for  fHendless 
boyhood,  lonely  manhood,  and  cheerless  exile ; 
and  he  imparted  his  simple  scheme  to  Ethel's 
mother,  who  no  doubt  was  touched  as  he  told 
his  story ;  for  she  always  professed  regard  and 
respect  for  him,  and  in  the  differences  which  aft- 
erward occurred  in  the  family,  and  the  quarrels 
which  divided  the  brothers,  s^  remained  faithful 
to  the  good  Colonel. 

But  Barnes  Newcome,  Esquire,  was  the  head 
of  the  house,  and  the  governor  of  his  &ther  and 
all  Sir  Brian's  affairs,  and  Barnes  Newcome, 
Esquire,  hated  his  cousin  Clive,  and  spoke  of 
him  as  a  beggarly  painter,  an  impudent  snob,  an 
infernal  young  puppy,  and  so  forth ;  and  Barnes, 
with  his  usual  freedom  of  language,  imparted  his 
opinions  to  his  Uncle  Hodson  at  tiie  bank,  and 
Uncle  Hodson  carried  them  home  to  Mrs.  New- 
come  in  Bryanstone  Square ;  and  Mrs.  Newcome 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  telling  the  Colonel 
her  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  of  bewailing  that 
love  for  aristocracy  which  she  saw  actuated  some 
folks ;  and  the  Colonel  was  brought  to  see  that 
Barnes  was  his  boy's  enemy,  and  words  very 
likely  passed  between  them,  for  Thomas  New- 
come  took  a  new  banker  at  this  time,  and,  as 
Clive  informed  me,  was  in  very  great  dudgeon, 
because  Hodson  Brothers  wrote  to  him  to  say 
that  he  had  overdrawn  his  account.  **  I  am  sure 
there  is  some  screw  loose,**  the  sagacious  youth 
remarked  to  me ;  "  and  the  Colonel  and  the  peo- 
ple in  Park  Lane  are  at  variance,  because  he  goes 
there  very  little  now ;  and  he  promised  to  go  to 
Court  when  Etheji  was  presented,  and  he  <Udn't 

Some  monUis  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Btnnie's 


niece  and  sister  in  Fitzroy  Square,  the  fraternal 
quarrel  between  the  Newcomes  must  have  come 
to  an  end — ^for  that  time  at  least — and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  rather  ostentatious  reconciliation. 
And  pretty  little  Rosey  Mackenzie  was  the  in- 
nocent and  unconscious  cause  of  this  amiable 
change  in  the  minds  of  the  three  brethren,  as  I 
gathered  firom  a  little  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Newcome,  who  did  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to 
her  table.  As  she  had  not  vouchsafed  this  hos- 
pitality to  me  for  a  couple  of  years  previously, 
and  perfectly  stifled  me  with  affability  when  we 
met — as  her  invitation  came  quite  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  when  almost;  every  body  was  out  of 
town,  and  a  dinner  to  a  man  is  no  compliment 
— I  was  at  first  for  declining  this  invitation, 
and  spoke  of  it  with  great  soom  when  Mr. 
Newcome  orally  delivered  it  to  me  at  Bays's 
Chib. 

'*  What,"  said  I,  turning  round  to  an  old  man 
of  the  world,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  room  at 
the  tjme,  '*  what  do  these  people  mean  by  asking 
a  follow  to  dinner  in  August,  and  taking  me  up 
after  dropping  me  for  two  years  V 

"My  good  fellow,"  says  my  friend — ^it  was 
my  kind  old  Uncle  Major  Pendennis  indeed — 
"  I  have  lived  long  enough  about  town  never  to 
ask  myself  quesUons  of  tibat  sort.  In  the  world 
people  drop  you  and  take  you  up  every  day.  You 
know  Lady  Cheddar  by  sight  1  I  have  known 
her  husband  for  forty  years.  I  have  stayed  with 
them  in  the  country  for  weeks  at  a  time.  She 
knows  me  as  well  as  she  knows  King  Charles  at 
Charing  Cross,  and  a  doosld  deal  better,  and  yet 
for  a  whole  seascm  she  will  drop  me — ^pass  me 
by,  as  if  there  was  no  such  person  in  the  world. 
Well,  sir,  what  do  I  do?  I  never  see  her.  I 
give  you  my  word,  I  am  never  conscious  of  her 
existence ;  and  if  I  meet  her  at  dinner,  I'm  no 
more  aware  of  her  than  the  fellows  in  the  play 
are  of  Banquo.  What's  the  end  of  it  1  She 
ccnnes  round—- only  last  Tuesday  she  came  round 
— and  said  Lord  Cheddar  wanted  me  to  go  down 
to  Wiltshire.  I  asked  after  the  family  (you  know 
Henry  Chumingham  is  engaged  to  Miss  Rennet  ? 
— a  dbosid  good  match  for  the  Cheddars).  We 
shook  hands  and  are  as  good  firiends  as  ever.  I 
don't  suppose  she'll  ciy  when  I  die,  you  know 
(said  the  worthy  old  gentl^nan  with  a  grin). 
Nor  shall  I  go  into  very  deep  mourning  if  any 
thing  happens  to  her.  You  were  quite  right  to 
say  to  Newcome  that  you  did  not  know  whether 
you  were  free  or  not,  and  would  look  at  your  en- 
gagements when  you  got  home,  and  give  him  an 
ahswer.  A  fellow  of  that  rank  hat  no  right  to 
give  himself  airs,  But  they  will,  sir.  Some  of 
those  bankers  are  as  high  and  mighty  as  the  old- 
est families.  Hiey  many  noblemen's  daughters, 
by  Jove,  and  think  nothing  is  too  good  for  *em. 
But  I  should  go,  if  I  were  you,  Arthur.  I  dined 
there  a  couple  of  months  ago ;  and  the  bankeress 
said  something  about  you;  that  you  and  her 
nephew  were  much  together,  that  you  were  sad 
wild  dogs,  I  thinkr— something  of  that  sort.  <Gad« 
ma'am,'  says  I,  *  boys  will  be  boys.'  <  And  they 
grow  to  be  men!'  says  she,  nodding  her  head. 
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Queer  little  womaii,  devilish  porapoos.  Dinner 
confoundedly  long,  stoopid,  scientific/* 

The  old  gentleman  was  on  this  day  inclined 
to  be  talkative  and  confidential,  and  I  set  down 
some  more  remarks  which  be  made  concerning 
my  friends.  *♦  Your  Indian  Colonel,"  says  he, 
^*  seems  a  worthy 'man."  The  Major  quite  for- 
got having  been  in  India  himaelf,  unless  he  was 
in  company  with  some  very  great  personage. 
''  He  don't  seem  to  know  much  of  the  world,  and 
we  are  not  very  intimate.  Fitzroy  Square  is  a 
devUish  long  way  .off  for  a  fellow  to  go  for  a  din- 
ner, and,  cntre  nousy  the  dinner  is  rather  queer, 
and  the  company  still  more  so.  It's  right  for 
you  who  are  a  Uteraiy  man  to  see  all  sorts  of 
people ;  but  Pm  diflerent,  you  know,  so  New- 
come  and  I  are  not  very  thick  together.  They 
say  he  wanted  to  marry  your  iriend  to  Lti&y 
Ann's  daughter,  an  exceedingly  fine  girl ;  one  of 
the  prettiest  girls  come  out  this  season.  I  hear 
the  young  men  say  so.  And  that  shows  how 
monstrous  ignorant  of  the  world  Colonel  New- 
oome  is.  His  son  could  no  more  get  that  girl 
than  he  could  marry  one  of  the  royal  princesses. 
Mark  my  words,  they  intend  Miss  Newcome  for 
Lord  Kew.  Those  banker*iellow8  are  wild  after 
grand  marriages.  Kew  will  sow  his  wild  oats, 
and  they'll  marry  her  to  him ;  or,  if  not  to  him, 
to  some  man  of  high  rank*  His  &ther  Walham 
was  a  weak  young  man ;  but  his  grandmother, 
old  Lady  Kew,  is  a  monstrous  clever  old  woman, 
too  severe  with  her  children,  one  of  whom  ran 
away  and  married  a  poor  davil  without  a  shilling. 
Nothing  could  show  a  more  deplorable  ignorance 
of  the  work)  than  poor  Newcome  supposing  his 
son  could  make  silch  a  match  as  Ihat  with  his 
cousin.  Is  it  true  that  he  is  going  to  make  his 
son  an  artist  1  I  don't  know  what  the  dooce  the 
world  is  coming  to.  An  artist !  By  gad,  in  my 
time  a  fellow  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
making  his  son  a  hair-dresser,  or  a  pastry-cook, 
by  gad."  And  the  worthy  Major  gives  his  neph- 
ew two  fingers,  and  trots  off  to  the  next  club  in 
St.  James's  Street,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

The  virtuous  hostess  of  Bryanstone  Square 
was  quite  civil  and  good-humored  when  Mr. 
Pendennis  appeared  at  her  house ;  and  my  sur- 
prise was  not  inconsiderable  when  I  found  the 
whole  party  from  Saint  Pancras  there  assembled. 
Mr.  Binnie,  the  Colonel  and  his  son,  Hl^.  Mac- 
kenzie, looking  uncommonly  handsome  and  per- 
fectly well-dressed,  and  Miss  Rosey,  in  pink 
crape,  with  pearly  shoulders  and  blushing  cheeks, 
and  beautifiil  fair  ringlets — as  fresh. and  comely 
a  sight  as  it  was  possible  to  witness.  Scarcely 
had  we  made  our  bows,  and  shaken  our  hands, 
and  imparted  our  observations  about  the  fineness 
of  the  weather,  when,  behold  I  as  we  look  from 
the  drawing-room  windows  into  the  eheerfiil 
square  of  Bryanstone,  a  great  fiunily  coach  ar- 
rives, driven  by  a  family  coachman  in  a  family 
wig,  and  we  recognize  Lady  Ann  Newoome's 
eaniage,  and  see  her  ladyship,  her  mother,  her 
daughter,  and  her  husband,  Sir  Brian,  descend 
fiNMn  the  vehicle.  **  It  is  quite  a  family  party,*' 
whispers  the  happy  Mrs.  Newcome  to  the  happy 


writer  conversing  with  her  in  (he  niche  of  the 
.window.  **  Knowing  your  intimacy  with  our 
brother.  Colonel  Newcome,  we  thou^  .it  would 
please  him  to  meet,  you  here.  Will  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  take  Miss  Newcome  to  dinner  VI 

Every  body  was  bent  upon  being  happy  and 
gracious.  It  was  *<  My  dear  brother,  how  do  you 
dol"  from. Sir  Brian.  **  My  dear  Colonel,  how 
glad  we  are  to  see  you !  how  well  you  look !" 
from  Lady  Ann.  Miss  Newcome  ran  up  to  him 
with  both  hands  out,  and  put  her  beautifiil  face 
so  close  to  h>s  that  I  thought,  upon  my  con- 
science, she  was  going  to  kiss  him.  And  Lady 
Kew,  advancing  in  the  frankest  manner,  with  a 
smile,  I  must  own,  ^tther  awfiil  playing  round 
her  many  wrinkles,  round  her  ladysldp's  hooked 
nose,  and  displaying  her  ladyship's  teeth  (a  new 
and  exceedingly  handsome  set),  held  out  her  hand 
to  Colonel  Newcome,  and  said  briskly, "  Colonel, ' 
it  is  an  age  since  we  met."  She  turns  to  Clive 
with  equal  graciousness  and  good  humor,  and 
says,  **  Mr.  CUve,  let  me  shake  hands  with  you  ; 
I  have  heard  all  sorts  of  good  of  you«  that  you 
have  been  painting  the  roost  beautiful  things, 
that  you  are  going  to  be  quite  famous."  Nothmg 
can  exceed  the  grace  and  kindness  of  Lady  Ann 
Newcome  toward  Mrs.  Mackenzie  :  the  pretty 
widow  blushes  with  pleasure  at  this  greeting; 
and  now  Lady  Ann  must  be  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Mackenzie's  charming  daughter,  and  whispers  in 
the  delighted  mother's  ear,  ^*She  is  lovely!** 
Rosey  comes  up  lodcing  rosy  indeed,  and  exe- 
cutes a  pretty  courtesy  with  a  great  deal  of  blush- 
ing grace. 

Ethel  has  been  so  happy  to  see  her  dear  uncle, 
that  as  yet  she  has  had  no  eyes  for  any  one  else, 
until  Clive  advancing,  those  bright  eyes  become 
brighter  still  vrith  surprise  and  pleasure  as  she 
beholds  him.  For  beiqg  absent  with  his  family 
in  Italy  now,  and  not  likely  to  see  this  biography 
for  many,  many  months,  I  may  say  that  he  is  a 
much  handsomer  fellow  than  our  designer  has ' 
represented ;  and  if  that  wayward  artist  should 
take  this  very  scene  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion, he  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
hero  of  this  story  will  wish  to  have  justice  done 
to  his  person.  There  exists  in  Mr.  Newcome's 
possession  a  charming  little  pencil  drawing  of 
CUve  at  this  age,  and  which  Colonel  Newcome 
took  with  him  when  he  went — ^whither  he  is 
about  to  go  in  a  very  few  pages — and  brought 
back  with  him  to  this  country.  A  florid  apparel 
becomes  some  men,  as  simple  raiment  suits  oth- 
ers ;  and  Clive  in  his  youth  was  of  the  orna- 
mental class  of  mankind — a  customer  to  tailors,  a 
weirer  of  handsome  rings,  shirt^studs,  mustaches, 
long  hair,  and  the  like ;  nor  coukl  he  help,  in  his 
costume  or  his  nature,  being  picturesque  and 
generous  and  splendid.  He  was  always  greatly 
delighted  with  that  Scotch  man-at-arms  in  '*  Quen- 
tin  Durwardi'*  who  twists  off  an  inch  or  two  of 
his  gold  chain  to  treat  a  friend  and  pay  for  a  bok^ 
tie.  He  wouki  give  a  comrade  a  ring  or  a  fine- 
jeweled  pin,  if  he  had  no  money.  Silver  dress- 
ing-cases, and  brocade  morning-gowns  were  in 
him  a  sort  of  propriety  at  this  season  o^his  youtL 
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It  was  a  pleasure  to  persons  of  colder  tempera- 
ment to  Bun  themselves  in  the  warmth  of  his 
bright  looks  and  generoas  humor.  His  laughter 
cheered  one  like  wine.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
was  yeij  witty ;  but  ho  was  pleasant.  He  was 
prone  to  blush ;  the  history  of  a  generous  trait 
moistened  his  eyes  instantly.  He  was  instinct- 
ively fond  of  children,  and  of  the  other  sex  from 
one  year  old  to  eighty.  Coming  from  the  Derby 
once — a  meny  party — and  stopped  on  the  road 
from  Epsom  in  a  lock  of  carriages,  during  which 
the  people  in  the  carriage  ahead  saluted  us  with 
many  vituperative  epithets,  and  seized  the  heads 
of  our  leaders — Glive  in  a  twinkling  jumped  off 
the  box,  and  the  next  minute  we  saw  him  engaged 
with  a  half-dozen  of  the  enemy  :  his  hat  goae^ 
his  £ur  hair  flying  off  his  &ce,  his  blue  eyes  flash- 
ing fire,  his  lips  and  nostrils  quivering  with  wrath, 
his  right  and  left  hand  hitting  out,  que  e'  eloii  un 
plaisir  h  voir.  His  father  sat  back  in  the  car- 
riage, looking  with  delight  and  wonder — indeed 
it  was  a  great  sight.  Policeman  X  separated 
the  warriors.  CKve  ascended  the  box  again  with 
a  dreadfhl  womid  in  the  coat,  which  was  gashed 


from  the  waist  to  the  shoulder.  I  hardly  ever 
saw  the  elder  Newcome  in  such  a  state  of  tri- 
umph. The  post-boys  quite  stared  at  the  gratu- 
ity he  gave  them,  and  wished  they  might  drive 
his  lordship  to  the  Oaks. 

All  the  time  we  have  been  making  this  sketch 
Ethel  is  standing,  looking  at  Olive ;  and  the  blush- 
ii^  youth  casts  down  his  eyes  before  hers.  Her 
face  assumes  a  look  of  arch  humor.  She  passes 
a  sUm  hand  over  the  prettiest  lips,  and  a  chin 
with  the  most  lovely  of  dimples,  thereby  indicat- 
ing her  admiration  of  Mr.  Olivers  mustaches  and 
imperial .  They  are  of  a  warm  yellowish  chestnut 
color,  and  have  not  yet  known  the  razor.  He 
wears  a  low  cravat ;  a  shirt-front  of  the  finest 
lawn,  with  ruby  buttons.  His  hair,  of  a  lighter 
color,  waves  almost  to  "his  manly  shoulders 
broad."  "Upon  my  word,  my  dear  Colonel," 
says  Lady  Kew,  after  looking  at  him,  and  nod- 
ding her  head  shrewdly,  "  I  think  we  were  right." 

**  No  doubt  right  in  every  thing  your  ladyship 
does,  but  in  what  particulariy  1"  asks  the  Colonel. 

"  Right  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way.  Ethel 
has  been  disposed  of  these  ten  years.     Did  not 
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Ann  tell  you  1  How  foolish  of  her !  But  all 
mothers  like  to  have  young  men  dying  for  their 
daughters.  Your  son  is  really  the  handsomest 
hoy  in  London.  Who  is  that  concdted-looking 
young  man  in  the  window  1  Mr.  Pen —  what  1 
Has  your  son  really  heen  very  wicked  1  I  was 
told  he  was  a  sad  scapegrace." 

**  I  never  knew  him  do,  and  I  don't  believe  he 
ever  thought  any  thing  that  was  untrue,  or  un- 
kind, or  ungenerous,"  says  the  Colonel.  **  If  any 
one  has  belied  my  boy  to  you,  and  I  think  I  know 
who  his  enemy  has  been — " 

"The  young  lady  is  very  pretty,'*  remariu 
Lady  Kew,  stopping  the  Colonel's  further  out- 
break. "How  very  young  her  mother  looks! 
Ethel,  my  dear !  Colonel  Newcome  must  pre- 
sent us  to  Mrs.  Macken^  and  Miss  Mackenzie ;" 
and  Ethel,  giving  a  nod  to  Olive,  with  whom  she 
has  talked  for  a  minute  or  two,  again  puts  her 
hand  in  her  uncle's,  and  walks  towud  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie and  her  daughter. 

And  now  let  the  artist,  if  he  has  succeeded  in 
drawing  Olive  to  his  likmg,  cut  a  fresh  pencil,  and 
give  us  a  likeness  of  Ethel .  She  is  seventeen  years 
old ;  rather  taller  than  the  majority  of  women ; 
of  a  countenance  somewhat  grave  and  haughty, 
but  on  occasion  brightening  with  humor  or  beam- 
ing with  kindliness  and  affection.  Too  quick  to 
detect  affectation  or  insincerity  in  others,  too  im- 
patient of  dullness  or  pomposity,  she  is  more  sar- 
castic now  than  she  became  when  after-years  of 
suffering  had  softened  her  nature;  truth  looks 
out  of  her  bright  eyes,  and  rises  up  aimed,  and 
flashes  scorn  or  denial  perhaps  too  readily,  when 
she  encounters  flattery,  or  meanness,  or  impos- 
ture. After  her  first  i^pearance  in  the  world,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  this  young  lady  was  pop- 
ular neither  with  many  men,  nor  with  most  wo- 
men. The  innocent  dancing  youth  who  pressed 
round  her,  attracted  by  her  beauty,  were  rather 
afraid,  after  a  while,  of  engaging  her.  This  one 
felt  dimly  that  she  despised  him ;  another,  that 
his  simpering  commonplaces  (delights  of  how 
many  well-bred  maidens  !)  only  occasioned  Miss 
Newcome's  laughter.  Young  Lord  Croesus,  whom 
all  maidens  and  matrons  were  eager  to  secure, 
was  astounded  to  find  that  he  was  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  her,  and  that  she  would  refuse  him  twice 
or  thrice  in  an  evening,  and  dance  as  many  tinies 
with  poor  Tom  Spring,  who  was  his  father's  ninth 
son,  and  only  at  home  till  he  could  get  a  ship  and 
go  to  sea  again.  The  young  women  were  fright- 
ened at  her  sarcasm.  She  seemed  to  know  what 
fadaUes  they  whispered  to  their  partners  as  they 
paused  in  the  waltzes ;  and  Fanny,  who  was  lur- 
ing Lord  Orcesus  toward  her  with  her  blue  eyes, 
dropped  them  guiltily  to  the  floor  when  Ethel's 
turned  toward  her ;  and  Cecilia  sang  more  out  of 
time  than  usual;  and  Clara,  who  was  hokling 
Freddy,  and  Charley,  and  Tommy  round  her  en- 
dianted  by  her  bright  conversation  and  witty 
mischief,  became  dumb  and  disturbed  when  Ethel 
passed  her  with  her  cold  face;  and  old  Lady 
Hookham,  who  was  playing  off  her  little  Minnie 
now  at  young  Jack  Gorget  of  the  Ghiards,  now  at 
the  eager  and  simple  Bob  Bateson,  of  the  Cold- 


streams,  would  slink  off  when  Ethel  made  her 
appearance  on  the  ground ;  whose  presence  seem- 
ed to  frighten  away  the  fish  and  the  angler.  No 
wonder  that  the  other  Mayfiur  nymphs  were  afraid 
of  this  severe  Diana,  whose  looks  were  so  cold 
and  whose  arrows  were  so  keen. 

But  those  who  had  no  cause  to  heed  Diana's 
shot  or  coldness  might  admire  her  beauty ;  nor 
could  the  fiunous  Parisian  marble  which  Olive 
said  she  resembled,  be  more  perfect  in  form  than 
this  young  lady.  Her  hair  and  ^ebrows  were 
jet  black  (these  latter  may  have  been  too  thick 
according  to  some  physiognomists,  giving  rather 
a  stem  expression  to  Uie  eyes,  and  hence  causing 
those  guilty  ones  to  tremble  who  came  under  her 
lash),  but  her  complexion  was  as  dazzlingly  fair 
and  her  cheeks  as  red  as  Miss  Rosey's  own,  who 
had  a  right  to  those  beauties,  being  a  blonde  by 
nature.  In  Miss  Ethel's  black  hair  there  was 
a  slight  natural  ripple,  as  when  a  fresh  breeze 
blows  over  the  nulan  hudor — a  ripple  sUch  as 
Roman  ladies  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  and 
our  own  beauties  a  short  time  since,  endeavored 
to  imitate  by  art,  paper,  and  I  believe  crumpling 
irons.  Her  eyes  were  gray :  her  mouth  rather 
large ;  her  teeth  as  regular  and  bright  as  Lady 
Kew's  own  ;  her  voice  low  and  sweet ;  and  her 
smile,  when  it  lighted  up  her  &ce  and  eyes,  as 
beautiful  as  spring  sunshine;  also  they  could 
lighten  and  flash  often,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  rain.  As  for  her  figure — but  as  this  tall, 
slender  form  is  concealed  in  a  simple  white  mus- 
lin robe  (of  the  sort  which  I  believe  is  called  dcmie' 
toilette),  in  which  her  fair  arms  are  enveloped ; 
and  which  is  confined  at  her  slim  waist  by  an. 
azure  ribbon,  and  descends  to  her  feet — let  us 
make  a  respectful  bow  to  that  fair  image  of  Youth, 
Health,  and  Modesty,  and  fancy  it  as  pretty  as 
we  will.  Miss  Ethel  made  a  very  stately  courtesy 
to  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  surveying  that  widow  calmly ; 
so  that  the  elder  lady  looked  up  and  fluttered ; 
but  toward  Rosey  she  held  out  her  hand,  and 
smiled  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  the  smile 
was  returned  by  the  other ;  and  the  blushes  with 
which  Miss  Mackenzie  was  always  ready,  at  this 
time  became  her  veiy  much.  As  for  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie— the  very  largest  ^nirve  that  shall  not  be  a 
caricature,  and  actually  disfigure  the  widow's 
countenance — a  smile  so  wide  and  «teady — so 
exceedingly  rident,  indeed,  as  almost  to  be  ridic- 
ulous, may  be  drawn  upon  her  buxom  face,  if  the 
artist  chooses  to  attempt  it  as  it  appeared  during 
the  whole  of  this  summer  evening — before  dinner 
came  (when  people  ordinarily  look  very  grave), 
when  she  was  introduced  to  the  company,  when  ' 
she  was  made  known  to  our  firiends  Julia  and 
Maria,  the  darling  child !  lovely  little  dears !  how 
like  their  papa  and  mamma!  when  Sir  Brian 
Newcome  gave  her  his  arm  down-stairs  to  the 
dining-room  ;  when  any  body  spoke  to  her ;  when 
John  offered  her  meat,  or  the  gentleman  in  the 
white  waistcoat,  wine;  when  she  accepted  or 
when  she  refused  these  refreshments ;  when  Mr. 
Newcome  told  her  a  dreadfully  stupid  story: 
when  the  Colonel  called  cheerily  from  his  end 
of  the  table,  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  you  doi|'|^ 
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take  any  wine  to-day :  may  I  not  have  the  honor 
of  drinking  a  glass  of  Champagne  with  youl" 
when  the  new  boy  from  the  country  upset  some 
sauce  upon  her  shoulder :  when  Mrs.  Newcome 
made  the  signal  for  departure;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  in  the  drawing-room,  when  the  ladies  re- 
tired thither.  **  Mrs.  Mack  is  perfectly  awful/* 
Clive  told  me  afterward,  '*  since  tfaiiat  dinner  in 
Bryanstone  Square.  Lady  Kew  and  Lady  Ann 
are  never  out  of  her  mouth ;  she  has  had  white 
muslin  dresses  made  just  like  EthePs  for  herself 
and  her  daughter.  She  has  bought  a  peerage, 
and  knows  the  pedigree  of  the  whole  Kew  family. 
She  won't  go  out  in  a  cab  now  without  the  boy 
on  the  box ;  and  in  the  plate  for  the  cards  which 
she  has  established  in  the  drawing-room,  you 
know,  Lady  Kew's  pasteboard  always  will  come 
up  to  the  top,  though  I  poke  it  down  whenever  I 
go  into  the  room.  As  for  poor  Lady  Trotter,  the 
Governess  of  St.  Kitt's,  you  know,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Tobago,  they  are  quite  bowled  out :  Mrs.  Mack 
has  not  mentioned  them  for  a  week." 

During  the  dinner  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
lovely  young  lady  by  whom  I  sat  cast  many 
glances  toward  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  which  did  not 
betoken  particular  pleasure.  Miss  Ethel  asked 
me  several  questions  regarding  Glive,  and  also  re- 
specting Miss  Mackenzie  :  perhaps  her  questions 
were  rather  downright  and  imperious,  and  she 
patronized  me  in  a  manner  that  would  not  have 
given  all  gentlemen  pleasure.  I  was  Clive*s 
friend,  his  schoolfellow?  had  seen  him  a  great 
deal!  know  him  very  well — ^very  well,  indeed! 
Was  it  true  that  he  had  been  very  thoughtless  1 
very  wild!  Who  told  her  ao^.  That  was  not 
her  question  (with  a  blush).  It  was  not  true, 
and  I  ought  to  know!  He  was  not  spoiled? 
He  was  very  good-natured,  generous,  told  the 
tfuth !  He  loved  his  profession  very  much,  and 
had  great  talent?  indeed  she  was  very  glad. 
Why  do  they  sneer  at  his  profession  ?  It  seemed 
to  her  quite  as^prood  as  her  iather^s  and  brother*s. 
Were  artists  not  very  dissipated  ?  Not  more  so, 
nor  often  so  much  as  other  young  men.  Was 
Mr.  Binnie  rich,  and  was  he  going  to  leave  all 
his  money  to  his  niece?  How  long  have  you 
known  them?  Is  Miss  Mackenzie  as  good- 
natured  as  she  looks  ?  Not  very  clever,  I  sup- 
pose. Mrs.  Mackenzie  looks  very —  No  thank 
you,  no  more.  Grandmamma  (she  is  very  deaf, 
and  can  not  hear)  scolded  me  for  reading  the 
book  you  wrote ;  and  took  the  book  away.  I  got 
it  afterward,  and  read  it  all.  I  don't  think  there 
was  any  harm  in  it.  Why  do  you  give  such  bad 
characters  of  women?  Don*t  you  know  any 
good  ones  ?  Yes,  two  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world.  They  are  unselfish:  they  are  pious; 
they  are  always  doing  good;  they  live  in  the 
country  ?  Why  doQ*t  you  put  them  into  a  book  ? 
Why  don't  yon  put  my  uncle  into  a  book?  He 
is  so  good,  that  nobody  could  make  him  good 
enough.  Before  I  came  out,  I  heard  a  young 
lady  (Lady  Clavering's  daughter,  Miss  Amory), 
sing  a  song  of  yours.  .  I  have  never  spoken  to  an 
author  before.  I  saw  Mr.  Lyon  at  Lady  Popin- 
joy*s,  and  heard  him  speak.    He  said  it  was  very 


hot,  and  he  looked  so,  I  am  sure.  Who  is  the 
greatest  author  now  alive?  You  will  tell  me 
when  you  come  up  stairs  after  dinner:  and  the 
young  lady  sails  away,  following  the  matrons, 
who  rise  and  ascend  to  the  drawing-room.  Miss 
Newcome  has  been  watching  the  behavior  of  the 
author,  by  whom  she  sat ;  curious  to  know  what 
such  a  person's  habits  are ;  whether  he  speaks 
and  acts  like  other  people ;  and  in  what  respect 
authors  are  different  from  persons  "  in  society." 
When  we  had  sufficiently  enjoyed  claret  and 
politics  below  stairs,  the  gentlemen  went  to  the 
drawing-room  to  partake  of  coffee  and  the  ladies' 
delightful  conversation.  We  had  heard  previ- 
ously the  tinkling  of  the  piano  above,  and  the 
well-known  sound  of  a  couple  of  Miss  Rosey's 
five  songs.  The  two  young  ladies  were  engaged 
over  an  album  at  a  side  table,  when  the  males  of 
the  party  arrived.  The  book  contained  a  number 
of  Olive's  drawings  made  in  the  time  of  his  veiy 
early  youth  for  the  amusement  of  his  little  cous- 
ins. Miss  Ethel  seemed  to  be  very  much  pleased 
with  these  performances,  which  Miss  Mackenzie 
likewise  examined  with  great  good  nature  and 
satisfaction.  So  she  did  the  views  of  Rome, 
Naples,  Marble  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
6Lc.f  in  the  same  collection :  so  she  did  the 
Berlin  cockatoo  and  spaniel  which  Mrs.  New- 
come  was  working  in  idle  moments :  so  she  did 
the  Books  of  Beauty,  Flowers  of  Loveliness,  and 
so  forth.  She  thought  the  prints  very  sweet  and 
pretty :  she  thought  the  poetry  very  pretty  and 
sweet.  Which  did  she  like  best,  Mr.  Niminy's 
•*  Lines  to  a  bunch  of  violets,"  or  Miss  Pimmy's 
*  *  Stanzas  to  a  wreath  of  roses  ? "  Miss  Macken- 
zie was  quite  puzzled  to  say  which  of  these 
masterpieces  she  preferred ;  she  found  them  alike 
so  pretty.  She  appealed,  as  in  most  cases,  to 
Mamma.  '<  How,  my  darUng  love,  can  I  pretend 
to  know?"  Mamma  says.  *'  I  have  been  a  sol- 
dier's wife,  battling  about  the  world.  I  have  not 
had  your  advantages.  I  had  no  drawing-masters, 
nor  music-masters,  as  you  have.  You,  dearest 
child,  roust  instruct  me  in  these  things."  This 
poses  Rosey :  who  prefers  to  have  her  opinions 
deak  out  to  her  like  her  firocks,  bonnets,  handker- 
chiefs, her  shoes  and  gloves,  and  the  order  there- 
of;  the  lumps  of  sugar  for  her  tea,  the  proper 
quantity  of  raspberry  jam  for  break£Eist;  who 
trusts  for  all  supplies  corporeal  and  spiritual  to 
her  mother.  For  her  own  part,  Rosey  is  pleased 
with  every  thing  in  nature.  Does  she  love  music? 
0,yes.  Bellini  and  Donizetti?  0,yes.  Dancing? 
they  had  no  dancing  at  Grandmamma's,  but  she 
adores  dancing,  and  Mr.  Clive  dances  very  well, 
indeed.  (A  smile  from  Miss  Ethel  at  this  ad- 
mission). Does  she  like  the  country  ?  O,  she  is 
so  happy  in  the  country !  London  ?  London  is 
delightful,  and  so  is  the  sea-side.  She  does  not 
know  really  which  she  likes  best,  London  or  the 
country,  for  manmia  is  not  near  her  to  decide, 
being  engaged  listening  to  Sir  Brian,  who  is  lay- 
ing down  the  law  to  her,  and  smiling,  smiUng 
with  all  her  might.  In  fiict,  Mr.  Newcome  says 
to  Mr.  Pendennis  in  his  droll,  humorous  way, 
That  woman  grins  like  a  Oheshir&^iit."    Who 
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was  the  naturalist  who  first  discovered  that  pecu- 
liarity of  the  cats  in  Cheshire  1 

In  regard  to  Miss  Mackenzie's  opinions,  then 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  that  they  are  decided,  or 
profound,  or  original ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear 
that  she  has  a  good  temper,  and  a  happy  con- 
tented disposition.  And  the  smile  which  her 
pretty  countenance  wears  shows  off  to  great  ad  • 
vantage  the  two  dimples  on  her  pink  cheeks. 
Her  teeth  are  even  and  white,  her  hair  of  a  beau- 
tiful color,  and  no  snow  can  be  whiter  than  her 
fair  round  neck  and  polished  shoulders.  She 
talks  very  kindly  and  good-naturedly  with  Julia 
and  Maria  (Mrs.  Hodson^s  precious  on^s)  until 
she  is  bewildered  by  the  statements  which  those 
young  ladies  make  regarding  astronomy,  botany, 
and  chemistry,  all  of  which  they  are  studying. 
'*  My  dears,  I  don't  know  a  single  word  about 
any  of  these  abstruse  subjects ;  I  wish  I  did,'*  she 
says.  And  Ethel  Newcome  laughs.  She  too  is 
ignorant  upon  all  these  subjects.  '*  I  am  glad 
there  is  some  one  else,"  says  Rosey,  with  naivete, 
**  who  is  as  ignorant  as  I  am."  And  the  younger 
children  with  a  solemn  air  say  they  will  ask 
Mamma  leave  to  teach  her.  So  every  body, 
somehow,  great  or  small,  seems  to  protect  her ; 
and  the  humble,  simple,  gentle  little  thing  wins 
a  certain  degree  of  good-will  from  the  world, 
which  is  touched  by  her  humility  and  her  pretty 
sweet  looks.  The  servants  in  Fitzroy  Square 
waited  upon  her  much  more  kindly  than  upon 
her  smiling  bustling  mother.  Uncle  James  is 
especially  fond  of  his  little  Rosey.  Her  presence 
in  his  study  never  discomposes  him ;  whereas  his 
sister  fatigues  hun  with  the  exceeding  activity  of 
her  gratitude,  and  her  energy  in  pleasing.  As  I 
was  gomg  away,  I  thought  I  heard  Sir  Brian 
Newcome  say,  "  It — (but  what  *  it'  Was  of  couirse 
I  can  not  conjecture)— it  will  do  very  well.  The 
mother  seems  a  superior  woman." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

18  PASSED  IN  A  PUBLIC-HOUSK 

I  HAD  no  more  conversation  with  Miss  New- 
come  that  night,  who  had  forgotten  her  curiosity 


about  the  habits  of  authors.  When  she  had 
ended  her  talk  with  Miss  Mackenzie,  she  devoted 
the  rest  of  the  evening  to  her  uncle.  Colonel 
Newcome :  and  concluded  by  saying,  **  And  now 
you  will  come  and  ride  with  me  to-morrow.  Uncle, 
won't  you  T"  which  the  Colonel  faithfully  prom- 
ised to  do.  And  she  shook  hands  with  Clive  very 
kindly :  and  with  Rosey  very  frankly,  but  as  I 
thought  with  rather  a  patronizing  air:  and  she 
made  a  very  stately  bow  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  and 
so  departed  with  her  father  and  mother.  Lady 
Kew  had  gone  away  earlier.  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
informed  us  afterward  that  the  Countess  had  gone 
to  sleep  after  her  dinner.  If  it  was  at  Mrs. 
Mack's  story  about  the  Governor's  ball  at  Tobago, 
and  the  quarrel  for  precedence  between  the  Lord 
Bishop's  lady,  Mrs.  Rochet,  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice's wife.  Lady  Barwise,  I  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised. 

A  handsome  fly  carried  off  the  ladies  to  Fitzroy 
Square,  and  the  two  worthy  Indian  gentlemen  in 
their  company;  Clive  and  I  walking  with  the 
usual  Havana  to  light  us  homo.  And  Clive  re- 
marked that  he  supp<Nsed  there  had  been  some  dif- 
ference between  his  father  and  the  bankers :  for 
they  had  not  met  for  ever  so  many  months  before, 
and  the  Colonel  always  had  looked  very  gloomy 
when  his  brothers  were  mentioned.  **And  I 
can't  help  thinking,"  says  the  astute  youth,  "  that 
they  fimcied  I  was  in  love  with  Ethel  (I  know  the 
Colonel  would  have  liked  me  to  make  up  to  her) 
and  that  may  have  occasioned  the  row.  Now,  I 
suppose,  they  think  I  am  engaged  to  Rosey. 
What  the  deuce  are  they  in  such  a  huny  to 
marry  me  for!" 

Clive's  companion  remarked,  "that  marriage 
was  a  laudable  institution :  and  an  honest  attach- 
ment an  excellent  conservator  of  youthful  morals. '' 
On  which  Clive  repfied,  "  Why  don't  yoU  marry 
yourself!" 

This  it  was  justly  suggested  was  no  argument, 
but  a  merely  personal  allusion  foreign  to  the  ques- 
tion, which  was,  that  marriage  was  laudable,  6lc. 

Mr.  Clive  laughed.  '*  Rosey  is  as  good  a  little 
creature  as  can  be,"  he  said.  ^<  She  is  never  out 
of  temper,  though  I  fancy  Mrs.  Mackenzie  tries 
her.  I  don't  thhik  she  is  very  wise :  but  she  is 
uncommonly  pretty,  and  her  beauty  grows  on 
3rou.  As  for  Ethel,  any  thing  so  high  and  mighty 
I  have  never  seen,  since  I  saw  the  French  giantess. 
Going  to  court,  and  about  to  parties  every  night, 
where  a  parcel  of  young  fools  flatter  her,  has  per- 
fecUy  spoiled  her.  By  Jove,  how  handsome  she 
is !  How  she  turns  with  her  long  neck,  and  looks 
at  you  from  under  those  black  eye-brows !  If  I 
painted  her  hair,  I  think  I  should  paint  it  almost 
blue,  and  then  glaze  over  with  lake.  It  it  blue. 
And  how  finely  her  head  is  joined  on  to  her 
shoulders !"  And  he  waves  in  the  air  an  imag- 
inary line  with  his  cigar.  ^^^  She  would  do  for 
Judith,  wouldn't  the!  Or  how  grand  she  would 
look  as  Herodias's  daughter  sweeping  down  a 
stair — in  a  great  dress  of  cloth  of  gold  like  Paul 
Veronese — holding  a  charger  before  her  with 
white  anns  you  know — ^with  the  muscles  ac- 
cented like  that  irlorioae  Diana  at  ?siis---a8|i$'f£$ 
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smile  on  her  face  and  a  ghastly  aolemn  goiy  bead 
on  the  dish — I  see  the  picture,  Sir^  I  see  the  pic- 
ture !'*  and  he  fell  to  curling  his  mustaches — just 
like  his  brave  old  father. 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  resemblance, 
and  mentioning  it  to  my  fHend.  He  broke,  as 
was  his  wont,  into  a  fond  eulogium  of  his  sire, 
wished  he  could  be  like  him — worked  himself  up 
into  another  state  of  excitement, .  in  which  he 
averred,  "  that  if  his  father  wanted  Him  to  many, 
he  would  marry  that  instant.  And  why  not 
Rosey  1  She  is  a  dear  little  thing.  Or  why  not 
that  splendid  Miss  Sherrickl  What  a  head!  a 
regular  Titian !  I  was  looking  at  the  difference 
of  their  color  at  Uncle  Honeyman*s  that  day  of 
the  deieuncr.  The  shadows  in  Rosey*s  fiau:e,  Sir, 
are  all  pearly  tinted.  You  ought  to  paint  her  in 
milk.  Sir!"  cries  the  enthusiast.  *'Have  you 
ever  remarked  the  gray  round  her  eyes,  and  the 
sort  of  purple  bloom  of  her  cheek  1  Rubens 
could  have  done  the  color ;  but  I  don't  somehow 
like  to  think  of  a  young  lady  and  that  sensuous 
old  Peter  Paul  in  company.  I  look  at  her  like  a 
little  wild  flower  in  a  field — like  a  little  child  at 
play.  Sir.  Pretty  little  tender  nursling !  If  I  see 
her  passing  in  the  street,  I  feel  as  if  I  would  like 
some  fellow  to  be  rude  to  her,  that  I  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  knocking  him  down.  She  is  like 
a  little  song-bird.  Sir — a  tremulous,  fluttering  lit- 
tle linnet  that  you  would  take  into  your  hand, 
pavidam  quarerUem  matremy  and  smooth  its  lit- 
tle plumes,  and  let  it  perch  on  your  finger  and 
sing.  The  Sherrick  creates  quite  a  different 
sentiment — the  Sherrick  is  splendid,  stately, 
sleepy.  ..." 

*<  Stupid,"  hints  Glive's  companion. 

"Stupid!  Why  noti  Some  women  ought 
to  be  stupid.  What  you  call  dullness  I  call  re- 
pose. Give  me  a  calm  woman,  a  slow  woman 
-^a  lazy,  majestic  woman.  Show  me  a  gracious 
virgin  bearing  a  lily ;  not  a  leering  giggler  frisk- 
ing a  rattle.  A  Evely  woman  would  be  the 
death  of  me.  Look  at  Mrs.  Mack,  peipetually 
nodding,  winking,  grinning,  throwing  out  signals 
which  yon  are  to  be  at  the  trouble  to  answer !  I 
thpught  her  delightful  for  three  days,  I  declare  I 
was  in  love  with  her — that  is,  as  much  as  I  can 
be  after — ^but  never  mind  that,  I  feel  I  shall  never 
be  really  in  love  again.  Why  shouldnH  the 
Sherrick  be  stupid,  I  say  1  About  great  beauty 
there  should  always  reign  a  silence.  As  you 
look  at  the  great  stars,  the  great  ocean,  any  great 
scene  of  nature :  you  hush,  Sir.  You  laugh  at  a 
pantomime,  but  you  are  still  in  a  temple.  When 
I  saw  the  great  Venus  of  the  Louvre  I  thought, 
wert  thou  alive,  O  goddess,  thou  shouldst  never 
open  those  lovely  lips  but  to  speak  lowl^,  slowly : 
thou  shouldst  never  descend  from  that  pedestal 
but  to  walk  stately  to  some  near  couch,  and  as- 
sume another  attitude  of  beautiful  calm.  To  be 
beautiful  is  enough.  If  a  woman  can  do  that 
well,  who  shall  demand  more  from  herl  You 
don't  want  a  rose  to  sing.  And  I  think  wit  is 
out  of  place  where  there's  great  beauty ;  as  I 
wouldn't  have  a  Queen  to  cut  jokes  on  hes  throne. 
I  say,  Pendennis," — here  broke  off  the  enthusi- 


astic youth — ' '  have  you  got  another  cigar  1  Shall 
we  go  in  to  Finch's,  and  have  a  game  at  billiards? 
Just  one — it's  quite  early  yet.  Or  shall  we  go 
in  to  the  Haunt  1  It's  Wednesday  night  you 
know,  when  all  the  boys  go."  We  tap  at  a  door 
in  an  old,  old  street  in  Soho :  on  old  maid  with 
a  kind,  comical  £ice  opens  the  door,  and  nods 
friendly,  and  says,  **  How  do,  Sirl  ain't  seen  you 
this  ever  so  long.  How  do,  Mr.  Noocom?'' 
"Who's  herel"  "Most  every  body's  here.' 
We  pass  by  a  little  snug  bar,  in  which  a  trim 
elderly  lad^r  is  seated  by  a  great  fire,  on  which 
boils  an  enormous  kettle ;  while  two  gentlemen 
are  attacking  a  cold  saddle  of  mutton  and  West 
India  pickles :  hard  by  Mrs.  Nokes,  the  land- 
lady's elbow — ^with  mutual  bows — we  recognize 
Hickson,  the  sculptor,  and  Morgan,  intrepid  Irish 
chieftain,  chief  of  the  reporters  of  the  Morning 
Press  newspaper.  We  pass  through  a  passage 
into  a  back  room,  and  are  received  with  a  roar  of 
welcome  from  a  crowd  of  men,  abnost  invisible  in 
the  smoke. 

"  I  am  right  glad  to  see  thee,  boy!"  cries  a 
cheery  voice  (that  will  never  troll  a  chorus  more). 
"  We  spake  anon  of  thy  misfortune,  gentle  youth ! 
and  that  thy  warriors  of  Assaye  have  charged 
the  Academy  in  vain.  Ms^hap  thou  frightenedst 
the  courtly  school  with  barbarous  visages  of  gris- 
ly war.  Pendennis,  thou  dost  wear  a  thursty 
look !  Resplendent  swell !  untwine  thy  choker 
white,  and  I  will  either  stand  a  glass  of  grog,  or 
thou  shalt  pay  the  like  for  me,  my  lad,  and  tell 
us  of  the  fashionable  world."  Thus  spake  the 
brave  old  Tom  Sarjent — also  one  of  the  Press, 
one  of  the  old  boys :  a  good  old  scholar  with  a 
good  old  library  of  books,  who  had  taken  his  seat 
any  time  these  forty  years'  by  the  chimney  fire 
in  tins  old  Haunt :  where  painters,  sculptors,  men 
of  letters,  actors,  used  to  congregate,  passing 
pleasant  hours  in  rough  kindly  communion,  and 
tnany  a  day  seeing  the  sunrise  tighting  the  rosy 
street  ere  they  parted,  and  Betsy  put  the  useless 
lamp  out,  and  closed  the  hospitable  gates  of  the 
Haunt. 

The  time  is  not  very  long  since ;  though  to- 
day is  so  changed.  As  we  think  of  it,  the  kind, 
familiar  faces  rise  up,  and  we  hear  the  pleasant 
voices  and  singing.  There  are  they  met,  the 
honest  hearty  companions.  In  the  days  when 
the  Haunt  vtat  a  haunt,  stage  coaches  were  not 
yet  quite  over.  Casinos  were  not  invented : 
clubs  were  rather  rare  luxuries :  there  were  sand- 
ed floors,  triangular  sawdust-boxes,  pipes,  and 
tayem  pariors.  Young  Smith  and  Brown,  from 
the  Temple,  did  not  go  from  chambers  to  dine  at 
the  Polyanthus,  or  the  Megatherium,  off  potage 
k  la  Bisque,  turbot  au  gratin,  cotolettes  k  la 
Whatdyoucallem,  and  a  pint  of  St.  Emilion ;  but 
ordered  their  beef-steak  and  pint  of  port  from 
the  "plump  head-waiter  at  the  Cock :"  did  not 
disdain  the  pit  of  the  theatre ;  and  for  a  supper 
a  homely  refection  at  the  tavern.  How  delight- 
ful are  the  suppers  in  Charles  Lamb  to  read  of 
even  now? — The  cards — the  punch — the, candles 
to  be  snuffed — ^the  social  oysters — the  modest 
cheer !  Who  ever  snuffs  a  candle>now  \  What 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQlC 
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man  has  a  domestic  supper  whose  dinner-hour 
is  eight  o'clock  1  Those  little  meetings,  in  the 
memory  of  many  of  us  yet,  are  gone  quite  away 
into  the  past.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago  is  a 
hundred  years  off — so  much  has  our  social  life 
changed  in  those  five  lustres.  James  Boswell 
himself,  w^re  he  to  revisit  London,  would  scarce 
ventufe  to  enter  a  tavern.  He  would  find  scarce 
a  respectable  companion  to  enter  its  doors  with 
him.  It  is  an  institution  as  extinct  as  a  hack- 
ney-coach. Many  a  grown  man  who  peruses 
this  historic  page  has  never  seen  such  a  vehicle, 
and  only  heard  of  rum-punch  as  a  drink  which 
his  ancestors  used  to  tipple. 

Cheery  old  Tom  Sarjent  is  surrounded  at  the 
Haunt  by  a  dozen  of  kind  boon  companions. 
They  toil  all  day  at  their  avocations  of  art,  or 
letters,  or  law,  and  here  meet  for  a  harmless 
night's  recreation  and  converse.  They  talk  of 
literature,  or  politics,  or  pictures,  or  plays;  so- 
cially banter  one  another  over  their  cheap  cups : 
sing  brave  old  songs  son^etimes  when  they  are 
especially  jolly ;  kindly  ballads  in  praise  of  love ; 
and  wine-famous  maritime  ditties  in  h^nor  of 
old  England.  I  fancy  I  hear  Jack  Brent's  noble 
voice  rolling  out  the  sad  generous  refrain  of 
"  The  Deserter,"  "  Then  for  that  reason  and  for 
a  season  we  will  be  merry  before  we  go,"  or 
Michael  Percy's  clear  tenor  caroling  the  Irish 
chorus  of  "  What's  that  to  any  one,  whether  or 
noV  or  Mark  Wilder  shouting  his  bottle  song 
of  **  Garryowen  na  gloria."  These  songs  were 
regarded  with  affection  by  the  brave  old  fre- 
quenters of  the  Haunt.  A  gentleman's  property 
in  a  song  was  considered  sacred.  It  was  re- 
spectfully asked  for :  it  was  heard  with  the  more 
pleasure  for  being  old.  Honest  Tom  Sarjent! 
how  the  times  have  changed  since  we  saw  thee ! 
I  believe  the  present  chief  of  the  reporters  of 

the newspaper  (which  responsible  office 

Tom  filled)  goes  to  parliament  in  his  brougham, 
and  dines  with  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 

Around  Tom  are  seated  grave  Royal  Acade- 
micians, rising  gay  Associates ;  writers  of  other 
Journals  besides  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette ;  a  bar- 
rister maybe,  whose  name  will  be  famous  some 
day }  a  hewer  of  marble  perhaps ;  a  surgeon 
whose  patients  have  not  come  yet ;  and  one  or 
two  men  about  town,  who  like  this  queer  assem- 
bly better  than  haunts  much  more  splendid .  Cap- 
tain Shandon  has  been  here,  and  his  jokes  are 
preserved  in  the  tradition  of  the  place.  Owlet, 
the  philosopher,  came  once  and  tried,  as  his  wont 
16,  to  lecture ;  but  his  metaphysics  were  beaten 
down  by  a  storm  of  banter.     Slatter,  who  gave 

himself  such  airs  because  he  wrote  in  the 

Review,  tried  to  air  himself  at  the  Haunt,  but 
was  choked  by  the  smoke,  and  silenced  by  the 
unanimous  poohpoohing  of  the  assembly.  Dick 
Walker,  who  rebelled  secretly  at  Saijent's  au- 
thority, once  thought  to  give  himself  consequence 
by  bringing  a  young  lord  from  the  Blue  Posts ; 
but  he  was  so  unmercifully  "  chaflfed"  by  Tom, 
that  even  the  young  lord  laughed  at  him.  His 
lordship  had  been  heard  to  say  he  had  been  taken 
to  a  monsus  queeah  place,  queeah  set  of  folks,  in 


a  tap  somewhere,  though  he  went  away  quite  de- 
lighted with  Tom's  afifability ;  but  he  never  came 
again.  He  could  not  find  the  place  probably. 
You  might  pass  the  Haunt  in  the  daytime  and 
not  know  it  in  the  least.  *'  I  believe,"  said  Char- 
ley Ormond  (A.  R.  A.,  he  was  then),  **  I  believe 
in  the  day  there's  no  such  place  at  all ;  and  when 
Betsy  turns  the  gas  off  at  the  door-lamp,  as  we 
go  away,  the  whole  thing  vanishes — the  door, 
the  bouse,  the  bar,  the  Haunt,  Betsy,  the  beer- 
boy,  Mrs.  Nokes  and  all."  It  has  vanished :  it 
is  to  be  found  no  more :  neither  by  night  nor  by 
day — ^unless  the  ghosts  of  good  fellows  still 
haunt  it. 

As  the  genial  talk  and  glass  go  round,  and 
after  CKve  and  his  friend  have  modestly  answer- 
ed the  various  queries  put  to  them  by  good  old 
Tom  Sarjent,  the  acknowledged  Preses  of  the 
assembly  and  Sachem  of  this  venerable  wigwam, 
the  door  opens,  and  another  well-known  figure 
is  recognized  with  shouts  as  it  emerges  through 
the  smoke.  "Bayham,  all  hail!"  says  Tom. 
"  Frederick,  I  am  right  glad  to  see  thee !" 

Bayham  says  he  is  disturbed  in  spirit,  and 
calls  for  a  pint  of  beer  to  console  him. 

**  Hast  thou  flown  fiir,  thou  restless  bird  of 
night  t"  asks  Father  Tom,  who  loves  speaking  in 
blsjik  verses. 

**  I  have  eome  ftom  Cursitor  Street,"  says 
Bayham,  in  a  low  groan.  "  I  have  just  been  to 
see  a  poor  devil  in  quod  there.  Is  that  you,  Pen- 
dennis  1  You  know  the  man — Charles  Honey- 
man." 

"What  !**  cries  Clive,  starting  up. 
"  0  my  prophetic  soul,"  my  uncle !"  growls 
Bayham.     *'  I  did  not  see  the  young  one ;  but 
'tis  true." 

The  reader  is  aware  that  more  than  three  years 
have  elapsed,  of  which  time  the  preceding  pages 
contain  the  harmless  chronicle ;  and  while  Thom- 
as Newcome's  leave  has  been  running  out  and 
Olive's  mustaches  growing,  the  fate  of  other 
persons  connected  with  our  story  has  also  had 
its  development,  and  their  fortune  has  experi- 
enced its  natural  progress,  its  increase  or  decay. 
Our  tale,  such  as  it  has  hitherto  been  arranged, 
has  passed  in  leisurely  scenes  wherein  the  pres- 
ent tense  is  perforce  adopted ;  the  writer  acting 
as  chorus  to  the  drama,  and  occasionally  explain- 
ing by  hints  or  more  open  statements,  what  has 
occurred  during  the  intervals  of  the  acts ;  and 
how  it  happens  that  the  performers  are  in  su<^ 
or  such  a  posture.  In  the  modem  theatre,  as 
the  play-going  critic  knows,  the  explanatory  per- 
sonage is  usually  of  quite  a  third-rate  order.  He 
is  the  two  walking  gentlemen,  friends  of  Sir  Hany 
Courtly,  who  welcome  the  young  baronet  to  Lon- 
don, and  discourse  about  the  niggardliness  of 
Harry's  old  uncle,  the  Nabob ;  and  the  depth  of 
Courtly 's  passion  for  Lady  Annabel,  iheprtmiere 
amoureuse.  He  is  the  confidant  in  white  linen 
to  the  heroine  in  white  satin.  He  is,  '*  Tom,  you 
rascal,"  the  valet  or  tiger,  more  or  less  impudent 
and  acute — that  well-known  menial  in  top-hoets 
and  a  livery  frock  with  red  cuffs  and  collar,  whom 
Sir  Harry  always  retains  in  his  service,  addresses 
Jigitized  by  iC 
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with  scurrilous  familiarity,  and  pays  so  irregular- 
ly :  or  he  is  Lucetta,  Lady  Annabers  waiting 
maid,  who  carries  the  bilUU-doux  and  peeps  into 
them ,  knows  all  about  the  family  affairs ;  pops 
the  lover  under  the  8o& ;  and  sings  a  comic  song 
between  the  scenes.  Our  business  now  is  to 
enter  into  Charles  Honeyman's  privacy,  to  peer 
into  the  secrets  of  that  reverend  gentleman,  uid 
to  tell  what  has  happened  to  him  during  the  past 
months,  in  which  he  has  made  fitful  though  grace- 
ful appearances  on  our  icene. 

While  his  nephew's  whiskers  have  been  bud- 
ding, and  his  tnother-in-law  has  been  spending 
his  money  and  leave,  Mr.  Honeyman*s  hopes 
have  been  withering,  his  sermons  growing  stale, 
his  once  blooming  popularity  drooping  and  run- 
ning to  seed.  Many  causes  have  contributed  to 
bring  him  to  his  present  melancholy  strait.  When 
you  go  to  Lady  Whittlesea*s  chapel  now,  it  is  by 
no  means  crowded.  Gaps  are  in  the  pews,  there 
is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  a  snug  place 
near  the  pulpit,  whence  the  preacher  can  look 
•ver  his  pocket  handkerchief  and  see  Lord  Dose- 
ly  no  more— his  lordship  has  long  gone  to  sleep 
elsewhere ;  and  a  host  of  the  fasl^nable  faithful 
have  migrated  too.  The  Incumbent  can  no  more 
cast  his  fine  eyes  upon  the  French  bonnets  of  the 
female  aristocracy,  and  see  some  of  the  loveliest 
faces  in  Mayfair  regarding  his  with  expressions 
of  admiration.  Actual  dowdy  tradesmen  of  the 
neighborhood  are  seated  with  their  families  in 
the  aisles :  Ridley  and  his  wife  and  son  have  one 
of  the  very  best  seats.  To  be  sure  Ridley  looks 
like  a  nobleman  with  his  large  wqistcoat,  bald 
head,  and  gilt-book:  J.  J.  has  a  fine  head,  but 
Mrs.  Ridley !  cook  and  housekeeper  is  written 
on  her  round  face.  The  mOsic  is  by  no  means 
of  its  former  good  quality.  That  rebellious  and 
in-conditioned  basso  has  seceded,  and  seduced 
the  four  best  singing-boys,  who  now  perform 
glees  at  the  Cave  of  Harmony.  Honeyman  has 
a  right  to  speak  of  persecution,  and  to  compare 
himself  to  a  hermit,  in  so  £ur  that  he  preaches  in 
a  desert.  Once,  like  another  hermit,  St.  Hier- 
ome,  he  used  to  be  visited  by  lions.  None  such 
come  to  him  now.  Such  lions  as  frequent  the 
clergy  are  gone  off  to  lick  the  feet  of  other  eccle^ 
siastics.  They  are  weary  of  poor  Honeyman^s 
old  sermons. 

Rivals  have  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  these 
three  years — have  sprung  up  round  about  Hon- 
eyman and  carried  his  flock  into  their  folds.  We 
know  how  such  simple  animals  will  leap  one 
after  another,  and  that  it  is  the  sheepish  way. 
Perhaps  a  new  pastor  has  come  to  the  church  of 
St.  Jacob's  hard  by — ^bold,  resolute,  bright,  clear,  a 
scholar  and  no  pedant :  his  manly  voice  is  thrill- 
ing in  their  ears,  he  speaks  of  life  and  conduct, 
of  practice  as  well  as  faith ;  and  crowds  of  the 
most  polite  and  most  intelligent,  and  best  in- 
formed, and  best  dressed,  and  most  selfish  people 
in  the  world  come  and  hear  him  twice  at  least. 
There  are  so  many  well-informed  and  well-dress- 
ed 6cc.  6cc.  people  in  the  world,  that  the  succes- 
sion of  them  keeps  St.  Jacob's  full  for  a  year  or 
Then,  it  may  be,  a  bawling  quack,  who 


has  neither  knowledge,  nor  scholarship,  nor  char- 
ity, but  who  frightens  the  public  with  denuncia- 
tions, and  rouses  them  with  the  energy  of  his 
wrath,  succeeds  in  bringing  them  together  for  a 
while  till  they  tire  of  his  din  and  curses.  Mean- 
while the  good,  quiet  old  churches  round  about 
ring  their  accustomed  bell,  open  their  Sabbath 
gates,  receive  their  tranqtiil  congregations,  and 
sober  priest,  who  has  been  busy  all  the  week, 
at  schools  and  sick-beds,  with  watchful  teaching, 
gentle  counsel,  and  silent  alms. 

Though  we  saw  Honeyman  but  seldom,  for  his 
company  was  not  altogether  amusing,  and  his 
affectation,  when  one  became  acquainted  with  it, 
very  tbesome  to  witness,  Fred  Bayhani,  from 
his  garret  at  Mrs.  Ridley's,  kept  constant  watch 
over  the  curate,  and  told  us  of  his  proceedings 
from  time  to  time.  When  we  heard  the  melan- 
choly news  first  announced,  of  course  the  intel- 
ligence damped  the  gayety  of  Clive  and  his  com- 
panion ;  and  F.  B.,  who  conducted  all  the  affairs 
of  life  with  great  gravity,  telling  Tom  Sarjent 
that  he  had  news  of  importance  for  our  private 
ear,  Tom  with  still  more  gravity  than  F.  B.*s 
said,  "  Go,  my  children,  you  had  best  discuss 
this  topic  in  a  separate  room  apart  from  the  din 
and  fun  of  a  convivial  assembly ;''  and  ringing 
the  bell,  he  bade  Betsy  bring  him  another  glass 
of  rum  and  water,  and  one  for  Mr.  Desborough, 
to  be  charged  to  him. 

We  adjourned  to  another  parlor  then,  where 
gas  was  lighted  up ;  and  F.  B.,  over  a  pint  of 
beer,  narrated  poor  Honeyman's  mishap.  "  Sav- 
ing your  presence,  Clive,*'  said  Bayham,  '*  and 
with  every  regard  for  the  youthful  bloom  of  your 
young  heart's  affections,  your  uncle,  Charles  Hon- 
eyman, Sir,  is  a  bad  lot.  I  have  known  him 
these  twenty  years,  when  I  was  at  his  father's  as 
a  private  tutor.  Old  Miss  Honeyman  is  one  of 
those  cards  which  we  call  trumps-^so  was  old 
Honeyman  a  trump ;  but  Charles  and  his  sis- 
ter—." 

I  stamped  on  F.  B.'s  feet  under  the  table.  He 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was  about  to 
speak  of  Clive's  mother.  ^ 

"  Hem  !  of  your  poor  mother.  I — hem — I 
may  say  vidi  tantum.  I  scarcely  knew  her.  She 
married  very  young :  as  I  was  when  she  left  Bor- 
hambury ;  but  Charles  exhibited  his  character  at 
a  very  early  age — and  it  was  not  a  charming  one 
— no,  by  no  means  a  model  of  virtue  He  always 
had  a  genius  for  running  into  debt.  He  bor- 
rowed from  every  one  of  the  pupils — I  don't  know 
how  he  spent  it  except  in  hardbake  and  eleccm- 
pane — and  even  from  old  Nosey's  groom,  par- 
don me,  we  used  to  call  your  grandfather  by  that 
playful  epithet  (boys  will  be  boys,  you  know), 
even  from  the  doctor's  groom  he  took  money, 
and  I  recollect  thrashing  Charles  Honeyman  for 
that  disgraceful  action. 

♦*  At  college,  without  any  particular  show,  he 
was  always  in  debt  and  difficulties.  Take  warn- 
ing by  him,  dear  youth !  By  him  and  by  me,  if 
you  like.  See  me — me,  F.  Bayham,  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings  that  long  the  Tuscan 
sceptre  swayed,  dodge  down  a  street  to  get  oul  p 
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of  sight  of  a  boot  shop,  and  my  colossal  firame 
tremble  if  a  chap  puts  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
as  you  did,  Pendennis,  the  other  day  in  the 
Strand,  "when  I  thought  a  straw  might  have 
knocked  me  down !  I  have  had  my  errors,  Cliv<e. 
I  know  *em.  Pll  take  another  pint  of  beer,  if 
you  please.  Betsy,  has  Mrs.  Nokes  any  cold 
meat  in  the  barl  and  an  accustomed  pickle  1 
Ha !  Give  her  my  compliments,  and  say  F.  B. 
is  hungry.  I  resume  my  tale.  Faults  F.  B.  has, 
and  knows  it.  Humbug  he  may  have  been  some- 
times ;  but  Pm  not  such  a  complete  humbug  as 
Honeyman." 

Clive  did  not  know  how  to  look  at  this  char- 
acter of  his  relative,  but  Olive's  companion  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  at  which  F.  B.  nodded 
gravely,  and  resumed  his  narrative.  "I  don't 
know  how  much  money  he  has  had  firom  your 
governor ;  but  this  I  can  say,  the  half  of  it  would 
make  F.  B.  a  happy  man.  I  don't  know  out  of 
how  much  the  reverend  party  has  nobbled  his 
poor  old  sister  at  Brighton.  He  has  mortgaged 
his  chapel  to  Sherrick,  I  suppose  you  know,  who 
is  master  of  it,  and  could  turn  Mm  out  any  day. 
I  don't  think  Sherrick  is  a  bad  fellow.  I  think 
he's  a  good  fellow ;  I  have  known  him  do  many 
a  good  turn  to  a  chap  in  misfortune.  He  wants 
to  get  into  society  :  what  more  natural  1  That 
was  why  you  were  asked  to  meet  him  the  other 
day — and  why  he  asked  you  to  dinner.  I  hope 
you  had  a  good  one.     I  wish  he'd  ask  me. 

^*  Then  Moss  has  got  his  bills,  and  Moss's 
brother-in-law  in  Oursitor  Street  has  taken  pos- 
session of  his  revered  person.  He's  very  welcome. 
One  Jew  has  the  chapel,  another  Hebrew  has  the 
clergyman.  It's  singular,  ain't  it?  Sherrick 
might  turn  Lady  Whittlesea  into  a  synagogue, 
and  have  the  Ohief  Rabbi  into  the  pulpit,  where 
my  uncle  the  Bishop  has  given  out  the  text. 

'*  The  shares  of  that  concern  ain't  at  a  pre- 
mium. I  have  had  immense  fun  with  Sherrick 
about  it.  I  like  the  Hebrew,  Sir.  He  maddens 
with  rage  when  F.  B.  goes  and  asks  him  wheth- 
er any  more  pews  are  let  overhead.  Honeyman 
begged  and  borrowed  in  order  to  buy  out  the  last 
man.  I  remember  when  the  speculation  was  fa- 
mous, when  all  the  boxes  (I  mean  the  pews) 
were  taken  for  the  season,  and  you  couldn't  get  a 
place,  come  ever  so  early.  Then  Honeyman  was 
spoiled,  and  gave  his  sermons  over  and  over 
again.  People  got  sick  of  seeing  the  old  hum- 
bug cry,  the  old  crocodile.  Then  we  tried 
the  musical  dodge.  F.  B  came  forward.  Sir, 
there.  That  was  a  coup ;  I  did  it.  Sir.  Bcllew 
wouldn't  have  'sung  for  any  man  but  me ;  and 
for  two-and-twenty  months  I  kept  him  as  sober 
as  Father  Matthew  Then  Honeyman  didn't  pay 
him :  there  was  a  row  in  the  sacred  building, 
and  Bellew  retired.  Then  Sherrick  must  med- 
dle in  it.  And  having  heard  a  chap  out  Hamp- 
stead  way,  who  Sherrick  thought  would  do,  Hon- 
e3rman  was  forced  to  engage  bun,  regardless  of 
expense.  You  recollect  the  fellow.  Sir.  The 
R^erend  Simon  Hawkins,  the  lowest  of  the  Low 
Ohurch,  Sir,  a  red-haired,  dumpy  man,  who  gasp- 
ed at  his  h's,  and  spoke  with  a  Lancaslure  twang 


— ^he'd  no  more  do  for  Mayfeir  than  Grimaldi  for 
Macbeth.  He  and  Honeyman  used  to  fight  like 
cat  and  dog  in  the  vettry  ;  and  he  drove  away  a 
third  part  of  the  congregation.  He  was  an  hon- 
est man  and  an  able  man,  too,  though  not  a  samd 
Oliurchman  (F.  B.  said  this  with  a  very  edifying 
gravity) :  I  told  Sherrick  this  the  very  day  I 
heard  him.  And  if  he  had  spoken  to  me  on  the 
subject,  I  might  have  saved  him  a  pretty  penny 
— a  precious  deal  more  than  the  paltry  sum  which 
he  and  I  had  a  quarrel  about  at  that  time.  A 
matter  of  business.  Sir — a  pecuniary  difference 
about  a  small  three-months'  thing  which  caused 
a  temporary  estrangement  between  us.  As  ibr 
Honeyman,  he  used  to  cry  about  it.  Your  uncle 
is  great  in  the  lachrymatory  line,  Olive  Newcome. 
He  used  to  go  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  Sherrick, 
and  implore  him  not  to  have  Hawkins,  but  be 
would.  And  I  must  say  for  poor  Oharies,  that 
the  &ilure  of  Lady  Whittlesea's  has  not  been  al- 
together Oharles's  fault ;  and  that  Sherrick  has 
kicked  down  that  property. 

»« Well  then,  Sir,  poor  Oharies  thought  to  make 
it  all  right  by  marrying  Mrs.  Brumby ;  and  she 
was  very  fond  of  him,  and  the  thing  was  all  but 
done,  in  spite  of  her  sons,  who  were  in  a  rage,  as 
you  may  fancy.  But  Oharley,  Sir,  has  such  a 
propensity  for  humbug  that  be  will  teU  lies  when 
there  is  no  earthly  good  in  lying.  He  represent- 
ed his  chapel  at  twelve  hundred  a  year,  his  pri- 
vate means  as  so  and  so ;  and  when  he  came  te 
book  up  with  Briggtf  the  lavryer,  Mrs.  Brumby's 
brother,  it  was  found  that  he  Ued  and  prevaricated 
so  that  the  widow  in  actual  disgust  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  She  was  a  good 
woman  of  business,  and  managed  the  hat  shop 
for  nine  years  while  poor  Brumby  was  at  Doc- 
tor Tokely's.  A  Brst-rate  shop  it  was  too.  I 
introduced  Oharies  to  it.  My  uncle,  the  Bishop, 
had  his  shovels  there,  and  they  used  for  a  con- 
siderable period  to  cover  this  humble  «oof  with 
tiles,"  said  F.  B.,  tapping  his  capacious  forehead. 
**  I  am  sure  he  might  have  had  Brumby,"  he  add- 
ed, in  his  melancholy  Cones,  *<  but  for  those  un- 
lucky lies.  She  didn't  want  money:  she  had 
plenty.  She  longed  to  get  into  society,  and  was 
bent  on  marrying  a  gentleman. 

**  But  what  I  can't  pardon  in  Honeyman  is  the 
way  in  which  he  has  done  poor  old  Ridley  and 
his  wife.  I  took  him  there,  you  know,  thinking 
they  would  send  their  bills  in  once  a  month ;  that 
he  was  doing  a  good  business ;  in  fact,  that  I 
had  put  'em  into  a  good  thing.  'And  the  fellow 
has  told  me  a  score  of  times  that  he  and  the  Rid- 
leys  were  all  right.  But  he  has  not  only  not 
paid  his  lodgings,  but  he  has  had  money  of  them : 
he  has  given  dinners :  he  has  made  Ridley  pay 
for  wine.  He  has  kept  paying  lodgers  out  of  the 
house,  and  he  tells  me  all  this  with  a  burst  of 
tears  when  he  sent  for  me  to  Lazarus's  to-night ; 
and  I  went  to  him,  Sir,  because  he  was  in  dis- 
tress— went  into  the  lion's  den.  Sir  !"  says  F.  B., 
looking  roimd  nobly.  **  I  don't  know  how  much 
he  owes  them,  because  of  course  you  know  the 
sum  he  mentions  am't  the  right  one.  He  never 
does  tell  the  truth — does  Oharlear^  But  think  of 
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the  pluck  of  those  good  Ridleys  never  saying  a 
single  word  to  F.  B.  abou(  the  debt !  '  Wo  arc 
poor,  but  we  have  saved  some  money  and  can  lie 
out  of  it.  And  we  think  Mr.  Honeyman  will  pay 
us,*  says  Mrs.  Ridley  to  me  this  very  evening. 
And  she  thrilled  my  heart-strings,  Sir ;  and  I  took 
her  in  my  arms,  and  kissed  the  old  woman," 
says  Bayham,  *'  and  I  rather  astonished  little  Miss 
Gann  and  young  J.  J.,  who  came  in  with  a  pic- 
ture under  his  arm.  But  she  said  she  had  Idss- 
ed  Master  Frederick  long  before  J.  J.  was  bom — 
and  so  she  had,  that  good  and  faithful  servant — 
and  my  emotion  in  embracing  her  was  manly.  Sir, 
manly." 

Here  old  Betsy  came  in  to  say  that  the  supper 
was  a-waitui'  for  Mr.  Bayham,  and  it  was  a-get- 
ting  very  late ;  and  we  left  F.  B.  to  his  meal,  and 
bidding  adieu  to  Mrs.  Nokes,  Glive  and  I  went 
each  to  our  habitation. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

IN  WHICH   COLONEL   NEWCOMS's  HORSES  JLRB   SOLD. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  I  was  not 
surprised  to  see  Colonel  Newcome  at  my  cham- 
bers, to  whom  Olive  had  communicated  Bayham's 
important  news  of  the  night  before.  The  Colo- 
aers  object — as  any  one  who  knew  him  need 
scarcely  be  told — ^was  to  rescue  his  brother-in- 
law  ;  and  being  ignorant  of  lawyers,  sheriffs*  offi- 
cers, and  their  proceedings,  he  bethought  him 
that  he  would  apply  to  Lamb  Court  for  informa- 
tion, and  in  so  ^  showed  some  prudence ;  for 
at  least  I  knew  more  of  the  world  and  its  ways 
than  my  simple  client,  and  was  enabled  to  make 
better  terms  for  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  or  rath- 
er for  Colonel  Newcome,  who  was  the  real  suf- 
ferer, than  Honeyman's  creditors  might  other- 
wise have  been  disposed  to  give. 

I  thought  it  would  be  more  prudent  that  our 
good  Samaritan  should  not  see  the  victim  of 
rogues  whom  he  was  about  to  succor ;  and  lefl 
him  to  entertain  himself  with  Mr.  Warrington  in 
Lamb  Court,  while  I  sped  to  the  lock-up-house, 
where  the  May  Fair  pet  was  confined.     A  sickly 


smile  played  over  his  countenance  as  he  beheld 
me  when  I  was  ushered  to  his  private  room. 
The  reverend  gentleman  was  not  shaved ;  he  had 
partaken  of  breakfast.  I  saw  a  glass  which  had 
once  contained  brandy  on  the  dirty  tray  whereon 
his  meal  was  placed:  a  greasy  novel  from  a 
Chancery  Lane  library  lay  on  the  table,  but  be 
was  at  present  occupied  in  writing.  One  or  more 
of  those  great  long-  letters,  those  laborious,  or- 
nate, eloquent  statements,  those  documents  so 
profusely  underlined,  in  which  the  machinations 
of  villaiju  are  laid  bare  with  italic  fervor ;  the 
coldness,  to  use  no  harsher  phrase,  of  friends  on 
whom  reliance  might  have  been  placed;  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  Solomons ;  the  astonish- 
ing failure  of  Smith  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
on  which  he  had  counted  as  on  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland ;  finally,  the  infallible  certainty  of  repay- 
ing (with  what  heartfelt  thanks  need  not  be  said) 
the  loan  of  so  many  pounds  next  Saturday  week 
at  furthest.  All  this,  which  some  readers  in  the 
course  of  their  experience  have  read  no  doubt  in 
many  handwritings,  was  duly  -set  forth  by  poor 
Honeyman.  There  was  a  wafer  in  a  wine-glass 
on  the  table,  and  the  bearer  no  doubt  below  to 
carry  the  missive.  They  always  send  these  let- 
ters by  a  messenger,  who  is  introduced  in  the 
postscript :  he  is  always  sitting  in  the  hall  when 
you  get  the  letter,  and  is  <'  a  young  man  waiting 
for  an  answer,  please." 

No  one  can  suppose  that  Honeyman  laid  a 
complete  statement  of  his  affairs  before  the  nego- 
tiator, who  was  charged  to  look  into  them.  No 
creditor  does  confess  all  his  debts,  but  breaks 
them  gradually  to  his  man  of  business,  factor, 
or  benefactor,  leading  him  on  from  surprise  to 
surprise ;  and  when  he  is  in  possession  of  the 
tailor's  little  account,  introducing  him  to  the  boot- 
maker. Honeyman's  schedule  I  felt  perfectly 
certain  was  not  correct.  The  detainers  against 
him  were  trilling.  "  Moss  of  Wardour  Street, 
one  hundred  and  twenty — I  believe  I  have  paid 
him  thousands  in  this  very  transaction,"  ejacu- 
lates Honeyman.  **  A  heartless  West  End  trades- 
man hearing  of  my  misfortune — these  people  arc 
all  linked  together,  my  dear  Pendennis,  and  rush 
like  vultures  upon  their  prey !  Waddilove,  the 
tailor,  has  another  writ  out  for  ninety-eight 
pounds — a  man  whom  I  have  made  by  my  recom- 
mendations !  Tobbins  the  boot-maker,  his  neigh- 
bor in  Jermyn  Street,  forty-one  pounds  more,  and 
that  is  all — ^I  give  you  my  word,  all.  In  a  few 
months,  when  my  pew-rents  will  be  coming  in, 
I  should  have  settled  with  those  cormorants; 
otherwise,  my  total  and  irretrievable  ruin,  and 
the  disgrace  and  humiliation  of  a  prison  attends 
me.  I  know  it;  I  can  bear  it;  I  have  been 
wretchedly  weak,  Pendennis:  I  can  say,  mea 
eulpoy  mea  maxima  culpa^  and  I  can — ^bear — my 
— ^penalty."  In  his  finest  moments  he  was  never 
more  pathetic.  He  turned  his  head  away,  and 
concealed  it  in  a  handkerchief  not  so  white  as 
those  which  vailed  his  emotions  at  Lady  Whittle- 
sea^s. 

How  by  degrees  this  slippery  penitent  was  in- 
duced to  make  other  confessions  ;  how  we  got| 
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an  idea  of  Mrs.  Ridley's  account  from  him,  of 
his  dealings  with  Mr.  Sherrick,  need  not  be  men- 
tioned here.  The  conclusion  to  which  Colonel 
Newcome's  embassador  came  was,  that  to  help 
such  a  man  would  be  quite  useless ;  and  that  the 
Fleet  Frison  would  be  a  most  wholesome  retreat 
for  this  most  reckless  divine.  Ere  the  day  was 
out  Messrs.  Waddilove  and  Tobbins  had  conferred 
with  their  neighbor  in  St.  Jameses,  Mr.  Brace ; 
and  there  came  a  detainer  from  that  haberdasher 
for  gloves,  cravats,  and  pocket  handkerchiefs,  that 
might  have  done  credit  to  the  most  dandified 
young  Guardsman.  Mr.  Warrington  was  on 
Mr.  Pendennis's  side,  and  urged  that  the  law 
should  take  its  course.  "Why  help  a  man," 
said  he,  "  who  will  not  help  himself!  Let  the 
law  sponge  out  the  fellow's  debts ;  set  hun  going 
again  with  twenty  pounds  when  he  quits  the 
prison,  and  get  him  a  chaplaincy  in  the  Isle  of 
Man." 


I  saw  by  the  Colonel's  grave  kind  &ce  that 
these  hard  opinions  did  not  suit  him.  At  all 
events,  Sir,  promise  us,  we  said,  that  you  will  pay 
nothing  yourself— that  you  won't  see  Honey- 
man's  creditors,  and  let  people,  who  know  the 
world  better,  deal  with  him.  "  Know  the  world, 
young  man!"  cries  Newcome;  '*I  should  think 
if  I  don't  know  the  world  at  my  age,  I  never 
shall."  And  if  he  had  lived  to  be  as  old  as  Ja- 
haleel  a  boy  could  still  have  cheated  him. 

*'  I  do  not  scruple  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  a  plenty  of  smoke  was  de- 
livered from  the  council  of  three,  "  that  I  have — 
a  fund — which  I  had  set  aside  for  mere  purposes 
of  pleasure,  I  give  you  my  word,  and  a  part  of 
which  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  devote  to  poor 
Honeyman's  distresses.  The  fund  is  not  large. 
The  money  was  intended  in  &ct  —  however, 
there  it  is.     If  Pendennis  will  go  round  to  these 


tradesmen,  and  make  some  composition  with 
them,  as  their  prices  have  been  no  doubt  enor- 
mously exaggerated,  I  see  no  harm.  Besides 
the  tradesfolk  there  is  good  Mrs.  Ridley  and  Mr. 
Sherrick — we  must  see  them ;  and,  if  we  can, 
set  this  luckless  Charles  again  on  his  legs.  We 
have  read  of  other  prodigals  who  were  kindly 
treated ;  and  we  may  have  debts  of  our  own  to 
forgive,  boys." 

Into  Mr.  Sherrick's  account  we  had  no  need 
to  enter.  That  gentleman  had  acted  with  perfect 
fairness  by  Honey  man.  He  laughingly  said  to 
us,  "  You  don't  imagine  I  would  lend  that  chap 
a  shilling  without  security  1  I  will  give  him  fifty 
or  a  hundred.  Here's  one  of  his  notes,  wifh 
what-do-you-call-'em's — that  rum  fellow  Bay- 
ham's — name  as  drawer.  A  nice  pair,  ain't  they ! 
Pooh !  I  shall  never  touch  'em'.  I  lent  some 
money  on  the  shop  overhead,"  says  Sherrick, 
pointing  to  the  ceiling  (we  were  in  his  counting- 
house  in  the  cellar  of  Lady  Whittle- 
sea's  chapel),  because  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  speculation.  And  so  it  was  at 
first.  The  people  liked  Honeyman. 
All  the  nobs  came  to  hear  him.  Ndw 
the  speculation  ain't  so  good.  He's 
used  up.  A  chap  can't  be  expected 
to  last  forever.  When  I  first  engaged 
Mademobelle  Bravura  at  my  theatre, 
you  couldn't  get  a  place  for  three  weeks 
together.  The  next  year  she  didn't 
draw  twenty  pounds  a  week.  So  it 
was  with  Pottle,  and  the  regular  dra- 
ma humbug.  At  first  it  was  all  very 
well.  Good  business,  good  houses,  our 
immortal  bard,  and  that  sort  of  game. 
They  engaged  the  tigers  and  the  French 
riding  people  over  the  way ;  and  there 
was  Pottle  bellowing  away  in  my  place 
to  the  orchestra  and  the  orders.  It's 
all  a  speculation.  I've  speculated  in 
about  pretty  much  every  thing  that's 
going !  in  theatres,  in  joint-stock  jobs, 
in  building  ground,  in  bills,  in  gas  and 
insurance  companies,  and  in  this  chap- 
el. Poor  old  Honeyman!  /  won't 
hurt  him.  About  that  other  chap,  I 
put  in  to  do  the  first  business — ^that  red-haired 
chap,  Hawkins  —  I  think  I  was  wrong.  I 
think  he  injured  the  property.  But  I  dont 
know  every  thing,  you  know.  I  wasn't  bred 
to  know  about  parsons— quite  the  reverse.  I 
thought,  when  I  heard  Rawkins  at  Hampstead, 
he  was  just  the  thing.  I  used  to  go  about,  sir, 
just  as  I  did  to  the  provinces,  when  I  had  the 
theatre — Camberwell,  Islington,  Kennington, 
Clapton,  all  about,  and  hear  the  young  chaps. 
Have  a  glass  of  sherry ;  and  here*s  better  luck  to 
Honeyman.  As  for  that  Colonel,  he's  a  trump, 
sir !  I  never  see  such  a  man.  I  have  to  desj 
with  such  a  precious  lot  of  rogues :  in  the  city 
and  out  of  it,  among  the  swells  and  all,  you  know, 
that  to  see  such  a  fellow  refreshes  me ;  and  I'd 
do  any  thing  for  him.  You've  made  a  good 
thing  of  that  Pall  Mall  Gazette  !  I  tried  papers 
too ;  but  mine  didn't  do.  I  don'^now  wh}L  I 
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tried  a  Tory  one,  moderate  liberal,  and  out-and- 
out  oncompromtsing  Radical.  I  say,  what  d*ye 
think  of  a  religious  paper,  the  Catechism^  or  some 
such  namel  Would  Honeyman  do  as  editor  1 
I'm  afraid  it's  all  up  with  the  poor  cove  at  the 
chapel."  And  I  parted  with  Mr.  Sherrtck,  not  a 
little  edified  by  his  talk,  and  greatly  relieved  as  to 
Honeyman's  fate.  The  tradesmen  of  Honey- 
man's  body  were  appealed ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Moss, 
when  he  found  that  the  curate  had  no  effects,  and 
must  go  before  the  Insolvent  Court,  unless  Moss 
chose  to  take  the  coo^KiBition  which  we  were 
empowered  to  ofiler  him,  he  too  was  brought  to 
hear  reason,  and  parted  with  the  stamped  paper 
on  which  was  poor  Honeyman*s  signature.  Our 
negotiation  had  like  to  have  come  to  an  end  by 
Otive's  untimely  indignation,  who  offered  at  one 
stage  of  the  proceedings  to  pitch  young  Moss  out 
of  the  window ;  but  nothing  came  of  this  most 
ungentlebadlike  beay viour  on  Noocob^s  part,  fur- 
ther than  remonstrance  and  delay  in  the  proceed- 
ings ;  and  Honeyman  preached  a  lovely  sermon 
at  Lady  Whittlesea's  the  .very  next  Sunday.  He 
had  made  himself  much  liked  in  the  sponging- 
house,  and  Mr.  Lazarus  said,  "  If  he  hadn^t  a  got 
out  time  enough,  Td  a  let  him  out  for  Sunday, 
and  sent  one  of  my  men  with  him  to  show  him 
the  way  ome,  you  know ;  for  when  a  gentleman 
behaves  as  a  gentleman  to  me,  I  behave  as  a  gen- 
tleman to  him." 

Mrs.  Ridley's  account,  and  it  was  a  long  one, 
was  paid  without  a  single  question,  or  the  deduc- 
tion of  a  farthing ;  but  the  Colonel  rather  sicken- 
ed of  Honeyman's  expressions  of  rapturous  grati- 
tude, and  received  his  professions  of  mingled 
contrition  and  delight  very  coolly.  **  My  boy," 
says  the  fether  to  Clive,  '<  you  see  to  what  straits 
debt  brings  a  man,  to  tamper  wi£h  truth,  to  have 
to  cheat  the  poor.  Think  of  flying  before  a  wash- 
erwoman, or  humbling  yourself  to  a  tailor,  or 
eating  a  poor  man's  children's  bread!"  Clive 
blushed,  I  thought,  and  looked  rather  confused. 

"  0,  father,"  says  he,  "  I— I'm  afraid  I  owe 
some  money  too — not  niuch;  but  about  forty 
pound,  five-and-twenty  for  cigars,  and  fifteen  I 
borrowed  of  Pendennis,  and — and — I've  been 
devilish  annoyed  about  it  all  this  time." 

**  You  stupid  boy,"  says  the  6iher,  "  I  knew 
about  the  cigars  bill,  and  paid  it  last  week  Any 
thing  I  have  is  yours,  you  know.  As  long  as 
there  is  a  guinea  there  is  half  for  you.  See  that 
every  shilling  we  owe  is  paid  before — ^before  a 
week  is  over.  And  go  down  and  ask  Binnie  if  I 
can  see  him  in  his  study.  I  want  to  have  some 
conversation  with  him."  When  Clive  was  gone 
away,  he  said  to  me  in  a  very  sweet  voice,  **ln 
Ood's  name,  keep  my  boy  out  of  debt  when  I  am 
gone,  Arthur.     I  shall  return  to  India  very  soon." 

"  Very  soon.  Sir !  You  have  another  year's 
leave,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  but  no  allowances,  you  know ;  and  this 
affiiir  of  Honeyman's  has  pretty  nearly  emptied 
the  little  purse  I  had  set  aside  for  European  ex- 
penses. They  have  been  very  much  heavier  than 
I  expected.  As  it  is,  I  overdrew  my  account  at 
my  brother's,    and  have  been  obliged  to  draw 


money  from  my  agents  in  Calcutta.  A  year 
sooner  or  later  (unless  two  of  our  senior  officers 
had  died,  when  I  should  have  got  my  promotion 
and  full  colonel's  pay  with  it,  and  proposed  to  re- 
main in  this  country) — a  year  sooner  or  later, 
what  does  it  matter  1  Clive  will  go  away  and 
work  at  his  art,  and  see  the  great  schools  of  paint- 
ing while  I  am  absent.  I  thought  at  one  time 
how  j^easant  it  would  be  to  accompany  him.  But 
Vhomme  proposct  Pendennis.  I  fancy  now  a  lad 
is  not  the  better  for  being  always  tied  to  his  pa- 
rent's apron-string.  You  young  fellows  are  too 
clever  for  me.  I  haven't  learned  your  ideas  or 
read  your  books.  I  feel  myself  very  often  an  old 
damper  in  your  company.  I  will  go  back.  Sir, 
where  I  have  some  friends,  and  where  I  am  some- 
body still.  I  know  an  honest  face  or  two,  white 
and  brown,  that  will  lighten  up  in  the  old  regi- 
ment when  they  see  Tom  Newcome  again.  God 
bless  you,  Arthur.  You  young  fellows  in  this 
country  have  such  cold  ways  that  we  old  ones 
hardly  know  how  to  like  you  at  first.  James 
Binnie  and  I,  when  we  first  came  home,  used  to 
talk  you  over,  and  think  you  laughed  at  us.  But 
you  didn't,  I  know.  God  Almighty  bless  you, 
and  send  you  a  good  wife,  and  make  a  good  man 
of  you.  I  have  bought  a  watch,  which  I  would 
like  you  to  wear  in  remembrance  of  me  and  my 
boy,  to  whom  you  were  so  kind  when  you  were 
boys  together  in  the  old  Gray  Friars."  I  took 
his  hand,  and  uttered  some  "incoherent  words  of 
affection  and  respect.  Did  not  Thomas  Newcome 
merit  both  from  all  who  knew  him  1 

His  resolution  being  taken,  our  good  Colonel 
began  to  make  silent  but  effectual  preparations 
for  his  coming  departure.  He  was  pleased  dur- 
ing these  last  days  of  his  stay  to  give  me  even 
more  of  his  confidence  than  I  had  previously  en- 
joyed, and  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  re- 
garded me  almost  as  a  son  of  his  own,  and  hoped 
I  would  act  as  elder  brother  and  guardian  to 
Clive.  Ah !  who  is  to  guard  the  guardian  1  The 
younger  brother  had  many  nobler  qualities  than 
belonged  to  the  elder.  The  world  had  not  hard- 
ened Clive,  nor  even  succeeded  in  spoiling  him. 
I  perceive  I  am  diverging  from  his  history  into 
that  of  another  person,  and  will  return  to  the  sub- 
ject proper  of  Uie  book. 

Colonel  Newcome  expressed  himself  as  being 
particularly  touched  and  pleased  with  his  friend 
Binnie's  conduct,  now  that  the  Colonel's  depart- 
ure was  determined.  "  James  is  one  of  the  most 
generous  of  m^i,  Pendennis,  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  put  under  an  obligation  to  him,  and  to  tell  it 
too.  I  hired  this  house,  as  you  are  aware,  of  our 
speculative  friend  Mr.  Sherrick,  and  am  answer- 
able for  the  payment  of  the  rent  till  the  expiry  of 
the  lease.  James  has  taken  the  matter  off  my 
hands  entirely.  The  place  is  greatly  too  large  for 
him,  but  be  says  that  he  likes  it,  and  intends  to 
stay,  and  that  his  sister  and  niece  shall  be  his 
housekeepers.  Clive— (here,  perhaps,  the  speak- 
er's voice  drops  a  little)--Clive  will  be  the  son  of 
the  house  still,  honest  James  says,  and  God  bless 
him.  James  is  richer  than  I  thought  by  near  a 
lakh  of  rupees-^and  here's  a  hint  for  you,  Master 
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Arthur.  Mr.  Binnie  has  declared  to  me  in  con- 
fidence that  if  his  niece,  Miss  Rosey,  shall  many 
a  person  of  whom  ho  approves,  he  will  leave  her  a 
considerable  part  of  bis  fortune." 

The  Colonel's  confidant  here  said  that  his  own 
arrangements  were  made  in  another  quarter,  to 
which  stat«mcnt  the  Colonel  replied  Imowinglj, 
"  I  fought  so.  A  little  bird  has  whispered  to 
me  the  name  of  a  certain  Miss  A.  I  knew  her 
grandfather,  an  accommodating  old  gentleman, 
and  I  borrowed  some  money  from  him  when  I 
was  a  subaltern  at  Calcutta.  I  tell  you  in  strict 
confidence,  my  dear  young  friend,  that  I  hope  and 
trust  a  certain  young  gentleman  of  your  acquaint* 
ance  may  be  induced  to  think  how  good  and 
pretty  and  sweet-tempered  a  girl  Miss  Mac- 
kenzie is,  and  that  she  may  be  br<)ught  to  like 
him!  If  you  young  men  would  marry  in  good 
time  good  and  virtuous  women — as  I  am  sure 
— ahem! — Miss  Amoiy  is — half  the  tempta- 
tions of  your  youth  would  be  avoided.  You 
would  nether  be  dissolute,  as  many  of  you  seem 
to  me,  or  cold  and  selfish,  which  are  worse  vices 


still.  And  my  piaysr  »,  that  my  Olive  may  cast 
anchor  early  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation,  and 
mate  with  some  such  kind  girl  as  Binnie^s  niece. 
When  I  first  cane  home  I  formed  other  plans  for 
him,  which  could  not  be  brought  to  a  suocessfiil 
issue ;  and  knowing  his  ardent  disposition,  and 
having  kept  an  eye  on  the  young  roguo*s  conduct, 
I  tremble  lest  some  mischance  with  a  woman 
should  befall  him,  and  loftg  to  have  him  out  of 
danger.** 

So  the  kind  scheme  of  the  two  elders  was,  that 
their  young  ones  should  many  and  be  happy  ever 
after,  like  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  the  Faiiy 
Tale :  and  dear  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  have  I  said  that 
at  the  conunencement  of  her  visit  to  her  brother 
she  made  ahnost  open  love  to  the  Colonel  1  dear 
Mrs.  Mack  was  content  to  forego  her  own  chances 
so  that  her  darling  Rosey  might  be  happy.  We 
used  to  laugh  and  say,  that  as  soon  a?  Olive's  fa- 
ther was  gone  Josey  would  be  sent  for  to  join 
Ro8^.  But  little  Josey  b«ng  under  her  grand- 
mother's sole  influence,  took  a  most  gratifying 
and  serious  turn ;  wrote  letters,  in  which  she 
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questioned  the  morality  of  operas,  Towers  of 
London,  and  wax-works,  and,  before  a  year 
was  out,  married  Elder  Bogie,  of  Mr.  M*Craw*8 
church. 

Presently  was  to  be  read  in  the  "  Morning  Post" 
an  advertisement  of  the  sale  of  three  horses  (the 
description  and  pedigree  following),  <<  the  property 
of  an  officer  returning  to  India.  Apply  to  the 
groom j  at  the  stables,  150  Fitzroy  Square." 

The  Court  of  Directors  invited  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Newcome  to  an  entertainment  given  to 
Major-General  Sir  Ralph  Spurrier,  K.C.B.,  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief  at  Madras.  Ciive 
was  asked  to  this  dinner  too,  <*  and  the  govemor*^ 
health  was  drunk.  Sir,"  Clive  said,  "  after  dinner, 
and  the  dear  old  fellow  made  such  a  good  speech, 
in  returning  thanks !" 

He,  Clive  and  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Grey 
Friars,  and  had  the  Green  to  ourselves,  it  being 
the  Bartlemytide  vacation,  and  the  boys  all  away. 
One  of  the  good  old  Poor  Brothers,  whom  we  both 
recollected,  accompanied  us  round  the  place ;  and 
we  sate  for  a  while  in  Captain  Scarsdale's  little 
room  (h^  had  been  a  peninsular  o&cer,  who  had 
sold  out,  and  was  fain  in  his  old  age  to  retire  into 
this  calm  retreat).  And  we  talked,  as  old  school- 
mates and  lovers  talk,  about  subjects  interesting 
t«  schoolmates  and  lovers  only. 

One  by  one  the  Colonel  took  leave  of  his  friends, 
young  and  old ;  ran  down  to  Newcome,  and  gave 
Mrs-  Mason  a  parting  benediction ;  slept  a  night 
at  Tom  Smith's,  and  passed  a  day  with  Jack 
Brovni ;  went  to  all  the  boys*  and  girls'  schools 
where  his  little  proteges  were,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
take  the  very  last  and  most  authentic  account  of 
the  young  folks  to  their  parents  in  India.  Spent 
a  week  at  Marble  Hill,  and  shot  partridges  there, 
bot  for  which  entertaibment,  Clive  said,  the  place 
would  have  been  intolerable;  and  thence  pro- 
eeeded  to  Brighton,  to  pass  a  little  time  with  good 
Miss  Honeymaa.  As  for  Sir  Brian's  family,  when 
parliament  broke  up  of  course  they  did  not  stay 
in  town.  Barnes,  of  course,  had  pert  of  a  moor 
in  Scotland,  whither  his  unde  and  cousin  did  not 
follow  him.  The  rest  went  abroad.  Sir  Brian 
wanted  the  waters  of  Aix-la^Chapelie ;  the  broth* 
ers  parted  very  good  friends ;  Lady  Ann,  and 
all  the  young  people,  heartily  wished  him  fare- 
well. I  believe  Sir  Brian  even  accompanied  the 
Colonel  down  stairs  from  the  drawing-room,  in 
Park  Lane,  and  actually  came  out  and  saw  his 
brother  into  his  cab  ( jost  as  he  would  accompany 
old  Lady  Bagges  when  she  came  to  look  at  her 
accountatthe  bank,  from  the  parlor  to  her  carriage). 
But  as  for  Ethel,  she  was  not  going  to  be  put  off 
with  this  sort  of  parting :  and  the  next  morning 
a  cab  dashed  up  to  Fitsroy  Square,  and  a  vsdled 
lady  came  out  thence,  and  was  closeted  with  Col- 
onel Newcome  for  five  minutes,  and  when  he  led 
her  back  to  the  carriage  there  were  tears  in  his 
eyes. 

Mrs.  Mackeittie  joked  about  the  transaction 
(luiving  watched  it  from  the  dining-room  vrin- 
dows),  and  asked  the  Colonel  who  his  sweetheart 
wasi  Newcome  replied  very  sternly,  that  he 
hoped  no  one  would  ever  speak  lightly  of  that 
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young  lady,  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  daughter; 
and  I  thought  Rosey  looked  vexed  at  the  praises 
thus  bestowed.  This  v^clb  the  day  before  we  all 
went  down  to  Brighton.  Miss  Honeyman's  lodg- 
ings were  taken  for  Mr.  Biimie  and  his  ladies. 
Clive  and  her  dearest  Colonel  had  apartments 
next  door.  Charles  Honeyman  came  down  and 
preached  one  of  his  very  best  sermons.  Fred 
Bayham  was  there,  and  looked  particulariy  grand 
and  noble  on  the  pier  and  the  cliff.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  he  had  had  some  explanation  with  Thomas 
Newcome,  which  had  placed  F.  B.  in  a  state  of  at 
least  temporary  prosperity.  Whom  did  he  not 
benefit  whom  he  knew,  and  what  eye  that  saw 
him  did  not  bless  himi  F^  B.  was  greatly  af- 
fected at  Charles's  sermon,  of  which  our  party  of 
course  could  see  the  allusions.  Tears  actually 
rolled  down  his  brown  cheeks ;  for  Fred  was  a 
man  very  easily  moved,  and  ^  it  were  a  softened 
sinner.  Little  Rosey  and  her  mother  sobbed 
audibly,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  stout  old  Miss 
Hon^Fman,  who  had  no  idea  of  such  watery  ex- 
hibitions, and  to  the  discomfiture  of  poor  New- 
come,  who  was  annoyed  to  have  his  praises  even 
hinted  in  that  sacred  edifice.  Good  Mr.  James 
Binnie  came  for  once  to  church ;  and,  however 
variously  theilr  feelings  might  be  exhibited  or  re- 
pressed, I  think  there  was  not  one  of  the  little 
circle  there  assembled  who  did  not  bring  to  the 
place  a  humble  prayer  and  a  gentle  heart.  It 
was  the  last  Sabbath-bell  our  dear  friend  was  to 
hear  for  many  a  day  on  his  native  shore.  The 
great  sea  washed  the  beach  as  we  came  out,  blue 
with  the  reflection  of  the  skies,  and  its  innumer- 
able waves  crested  with  sunshine.  I  see  the  good 
man  and  his  boy  yet  clinging  to  him  as  they  pace 
together  by  the  shore. 

The  Colonel  was  very  much  pleas^  by  a  visit 
firom  Mr.  Ridley,  and  the  communication  which 
he  made  (my  Lord  Todmorden  has  a  mansion  and 
park  in  Sussex,  whence  Mr.  Ridley  came  to  pay 
hb  duty  to  Colonel  Newcome).  He  said  be 
**  never  could  forget  the  kindness  with  whidi  the 
Colonel  had  treated  him.  His  lordship  have  taken 
a  young  man,  which  Mr.  Ridley  had  brought  him 
up  under  his  own  eye,  and  can  answer  for  him, 
Mr.  R.  says,  with  impunity  ;  and  which  he  is  to 
be  his  lordship's  own  man  for  the  future.  And 
his  lordship  have  appointed  me  his  steward,  and 
having,  as  he  always  hev  been,  been  most  liberal 
in  point  of  sellary.  And  me  and  Mrs.  Ridley  was 
thinking,  Sir,  most  respectfully,  with  regard  to  our 
son,  Mr.  John  James  Ridley — as  good  and  honest 
a  young  man,  which  I  am  proud  to  say  it,  that  if 
Mr.  Clive  goes  abroad  we  shall  be  most  proud  and 
happy  if  John  James  went  vrith  him.  And  the 
money  which  you  have  paid  us  so  handsome, 
Colonel,  he  shaU  have  it ;  which  it  was  the  ex- 
cellent ideer  of  Miss  Cann ;  and  my  lord  have 
ordered  a  pictur  of  John  Jcunes  in  the  most  libral 
manner,  and  have  asked  my  son  to  dinner.  Sir,  at 
his  lordship's  own  table,  which  I  have  faithfully 
served  him.five-and-thirty  years."  Ridley's  voice 
fairiy  broke  down  at  this  part  of  his  speech,  which 
evidently  was  a  studied  composition,  and  he  ut- 
tered no  more  <^  it,  for  the  Colonel  cordially  shook 
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him  by  tho  hand,  and  CHyo  jumped  up  clapping 
his,  and  saying  that  it  was  the  greatest  wish  of 
his  heart  that  J.  J.  and  he  should  be  companions  in 
France  and  Italy.  *<  But  I  did  not  like  to  ask 
my  dear  old  father,"  he  said»  *<  who  has  had  so 
many  calls  on  his  purse,  and  besides,  I  knew 
that  J.  J.  was  too  independent  to  come  as  my  fol- 
lower." 

The  Colonel's  berth  has  been  duly  secured  ere 
now.  This  time  he  makes  the  overland  journey ; 
and  his  passage  is  to  Alexandria,  taken  in  one  of 
the  noble  ships  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company.  His  kit  is.  as  simple  as  a  subaltern's ; 
I  believe,  but  for  Olivers  friendly  compulsion,  he 
would  have  carried  back  no  other  than  the  old 
uniform  which  has  served  him  for  so  many  years. 
Clive  and  his  father  traveled  to  Southampton  to- 
gether by  themselves.  F.  B.  and  I  took  the 
Southampton  coach  :  we  had  asked  leave  to  see 
the  last  of  him,  and  say  a  *'  God  bless  you"  to 
our  dear  old  friend.  So  the  day  came  when  the 
vessel  was  to  sail.  We  saw  his  cabin,  and  wit- 
nessed all  the  bustle  and  stir  on  board  the  good 
ship  on  a  day  of  departure.  Our  thoughts,  how- 
ever, were  fixed  but  on  one  person — ^the  case,  no 
doubt,  with  hundreds  more  on  such  a  day.  There 
was  many  a  group  of  friends  closing  wistfully  to- 
gether on  the  sunny  deck,  and  saying  the  last 
words  of  blessing  and  farewell.  The  bustle 
of  the  ship  passes  dimly  round  about  them ;  the 
hurrying  noise  of  crew  and  officers  running  on 
their  duty ;  the  tramp  and  song  of  the  men  at  the 
capstan  bars ;  the  bells  ringing,  as  the  hour  for 
departure  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  as  mother  and 
son,  father  and  daughter,  husband  and  wife,  hold 
hands  yet  for  a  little  while.  We  saw  Clive  and 
his  father  talking  together  by  the  wheel.  Then 
they  went  below  ;  and  a  passenger,  her  husband, 
asked  me  to  give  my  arm  to  an  ahnost  fainting 
lady,  and  to  lead  her  off  the  ship.  Bayham  fol- 
lowed us,  carrying  their  two  children  in  his  aims, 
as  the  husband  turned  away,  and  walked  aft. 
The  last  bell  was  ringing,  and  they  were  crying, 
**  Now  for  the  shore."  The  whole  ship  had  begun 
to  throb  ere  this,  and  its  great  wheels  to  beat  the 
water,  and  the  chimnies  had  flung  out  their  black 
signals  for  sailing.  We  were  as  yet  close  on  the 
dock,  and  we  saw  Clive  coming  up  from,  .below, 
looking  very  pale ;  the  plank  was  drawn  after 
him  as  he  stepped  on  land. 

Then,  with  three  great  cheers  from  the  dock, 
and  from  the  crew  in  the  bows,  and  from  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  quarter-deck,  the  noble  ship  stnkes 
the  first  stroke  of  her  destined  race,  and  swims 
away  toward  the  ocean.  "  There  he  is,  there  he 
is,"  shouts  Fred  Bayham,  waving  his  hat.  "  God 
bless  him,  God  bless  him !"  I  scarce  perceived, 
at  the  ship's  side,  beckoning  an  adieu,  our  dear 
old  friend,  when  the  lady,  whose  husband  had 
bidden  me  to  lead  her  away  from  the  ship,  faint- 
ed in  my  arms.  Poor  soul !  Her,  too,  has  fate 
stricken.  Ah,  pangs  of  hearts  torn  asunder, 
passionate  regrets,  cruel,  cruel  partings !  Shall 
you  not  end  one  day,  ere  many  years  ;  "when  the 
tears  shall  be  wiped  from  aU  eyes,  and  there  shall 
be  neither  sorrow  nor  pain  1 


DOCTOR  PABLO. 

Ay  OUNG  ship-surgeon  who  had  made  several 
voyages,  set  out  about  thirty-five  years  ago, 
on  board  a  rotten  old  three-master,  commanded 
by  a  worn-out  captain.  The  ship  was  named  Le 
Cultivateur,  and  the  young  surgeon  was  named 
Paul  de  la  Gircmi^re.  He  came  of  Breton  race  ; 
feared  nothing,  and  loved  adventure. 

After  touching  in  sundry  ports,  the  old  three-  • 
master  reached  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  an- 
chored near  the  little  town  of  Cavita,  in  the  bay 
of  Manilla.  There,  the  young  doctor  obtained 
leave  to  live  ashore  until  Uie  vessel  sailed  again ; 
and  having  found  lodgings  in  the  town,  he  began 
to  amuse  himself  in  the  op^n  air  with  his  gun. 
He  mixed  with  the  natives,  and  picked  up  what 
he  could  of  their  language,  increasing  at  the  same 
time  his  knowledge  of  Spanish. 

At  the  end  of  four  months — in  September, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty — cholera  broke  out 
at  Manilla,  and  soon  spread  over  the  island. 
Mortality  was  terrible  among  the  Indians  ;  and, 
as  often  happens  with  Indians,  and  used  to  hap- 
pen often  among  Europeans  when  people  were 
more  ignorant  than  they  are  now,  the  belief 
arose  that  somebody  was  poisoning  the  wells. 
No  suspicion  fell  upon  the  Spanish  masters  of 
the  island,  who  were  dying  with  the  rest ;  byt 
there  were  several  French  ships  in  the  harbor, 
and  it  was  therefore  settled  that  the  wells  were 
poisoned  by  the  French. 

On  the  ninth  of  October  a  horrible  massacre 
began  at  Manilla  and  Cavita.  The  old  captain 
of  the  Cultivateur  was  one  of  the  first  victims. 
Almost  all  the  French  residents  in  Manilla  were 
assassinated,  and  their  houses  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed. 

Monsieur  Paul  the  doctor,  who  was  known  on 
shore  as  Doctor  Pablo,  contrived  to  escape  in 
good  time  to  his  ship.  As  soon  as  he  was  on 
board,  his  services  were  wanted  by  the  mate  of 
an  American  vessel,  who  had  received  a  poniard 
wound.  That  having  been  dressed,  the  doctor 
next  heard  from  several  French  captains  that  one 
of  their  number,  Captain  Drouant,  from  Marseilles, 
was  still  on  shore.  There  remained  but  an  hour 
of  twilight ;  ho  might  *  possibly  be  saved.  The 
bold  young  Breton  therefore  went  ashore  again 
in  a  canoe,  and|  when  he  landed,  bade  the  sail- 
ors abide  by  the  boat  until  he  or  Captain  Drou- 
ant should  come  to  them.  He  then  began  his 
search  ;  and,  at  a  little  place  called  Puesta  Baga, 
perceived  a  group  of  three  or  four  hundred  Indi- 
ans. Among^hem  they  had  the  unlucky  captain, 
pale  as  a  ghost ;  whom  a  wild  Indian,  with  a  kria 
in  his  hand,  held  by  the  shoulder.  Down  rushed 
Doctor  Pablo  on  the  group,  thrust  the  wild  Indian 
to  the  right  and  Captain  Drouant  to  the  left,  and 
pointing  out  where  the  boat  was,  bade  the  captain 
run  and  save  himself  The  captain  ran,  and  the 
Indians  were  too  much  surprised  at  the  presump- 
tion of  his  rescuer  to  take  immediate  heed  of  the 
departure  of  their  victim  ;  so  the  captain  reached 
the  boat,  and  pulled  away  from  shore. 

But  how  was  Doctor  Pablo  to  escape  1      The 
Indian  whom  he  had  thrust  aside,  ran  at  him  with 
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uplifted  9im ;  him  the  young  surgeon  met  by  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  a  little  cane.  The  man 
ran  back  to  his  companions,  amazed  and  wrath- 
foh  Kni?es  were  drawn  on  all  sides,  and  a  circle 
was  formed  about  the  mad  white  man  ;  one  would 
not  stiike  alone,  but  a  score  or  two  would  strike 
together.  The  circle  was  closing,  when  an  In- 
dian soldier,  armed  with  a  musket,  jumped  into 
the  midst.  Holding  his  musket  by  the  muzzle, 
he  swung  it  violently  round  at  arm's  length,  and 
the  revolving  bnt-end  soon  cleared  a  wide  space. 
'*  Fly,  sir !"  the  soldier  said  ;  "  nobody  will  touch 
a  hair  of  you  while  I  am  here.*' 

In  truth  a  way  was  opened,  by  which  the  young 
man  was  quietly  permitted  to  depart ;  as  he  went, 
the  soldier  cried  after  him,  **  You  cared  for  my 
wife  when  she  was  ill,  and  refused  money  ;  now 
you  are  paid." 

Captain  Prouant  having  taken  the  canoe. 
Monsieur  Paul  had  no  course  left  him  but  to  go 
to  his  old  home  in  Cavita.  On  the  way  he  met  a 
crowd  of  workers  from  the  arsenal,  who  had  set 
out  with  hatchets  to  attack  the  ships.  Among 
these,  too,  there  was  a  friend,  who  pinned  him  to 
a  wall,  concealed  his  person  until  his  companions 
were  gone  by,  and  then  urged  him  to  promise  that 
he  would  not  go  on  board  the  diips,  but  hide  on 
shore. 

The  Doctor's  case  was  little  improved  when  he 
reached  home.  There  came  a  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  a  whispering  outside,  of  **  Doctor 
Pablo.''  It  was  the  fri^dly  voice  of  a  Chinese 
storekeeper. 

"  What  have  you  to  say,  Yang-Po  1" 

**  Doctor  Pablo,  save  yourself.  The  Indians 
intend  attacking  you  this  night." 

Doctor  Pablo  would  not  save  himself  by  flight ; 
he  thought  it  best  to  barricade  his  doors  with  fur- 
niture, to  load  his  pistols,  and  to  abide  the  issue. 

Wearied  by  a  day  of  anxiety,  excitement,  and 
severe  physical  labor,  the  beleaguered  French- 
man found  it  difficult  to  keep  awake  and  watch- 
ful, through  the  first  hours  of  the  night.  At 
eleven  o'clock  there  came  again  a  knoddng,  hur- 
riedly repeated. 

«*Who  is  there  V 

'*  We  are  friends.  The  Indians  are  behmd  us. 
Escape  through  the  loof  at  the  back,  and  you  will 
find  us  in  the  street  of  the  Campanario." 

He  took  this  good  advice,  and  had  not  long 
escaped  before  the  hovse  was  searched  and  pil- 
laged. His  new  friends  sheltered  him  for  the 
night,  and  were  about  to  convey  him  to  his  ship 
on  the  succeeding  morning,  when  one  of  them 
brought  him  a  letter  signed  by  all  the  captains 
in  harbor,  saying  that  being  in  momentary  fear 
of  attack,  they  had  determined  fc>  heave  anchor, 
and  stand  out  to  sea ;  but  that  two  of  them, 
Drouant  and  Perroux,  would  have  to  leave  on 
land  part  of  their  provisions,  their  sails,  and  their 
water,  unless  he  would  send  those  stores  off  by 
means  of  a  canoe  which  was  sent  with  the  letter, 
and  was  subject  to  his  orders. 

**  The  safety  of  two  ships,"  said  the  young 
surgeon,  **  depends  on  sending  off  this  water 
and  these  stores." 


**  Your  own  safety,"  his  friends  replied,  **  de- 
pends on  getting  off  yourself^  and  thitt  immedi- 
ately." 

**  I  am  resolved  to  see  after  the  stores." 

**  Then  go  alone,  for  we  will  not  escort  you  to 
destruction." 

Doctor  Pablo  did  go  alone,  and  found  upon 
the  shore  a  crowd  of  Indians  watching  the  ships. 
He  believed  that  by  not  fearing  them  he  would 
remove  nearly  all  cause  for  fear,  and  therefore 
went  boldly  up  to  them,  saying,  ''  Which  of  yeu 
would  like  to  earn  some  m<»iey1  I  will  give 
any  man  a  piastre  for  a  day's  work."  There 
was  a  silence.  Presently  one  said,  *^You  do 
not  seem  to  be  afraid  of  us  I"  **  Why,  no,"  he 
replied,  drawing  his  two  pistols ;  "  you  see  I 
stake  only  one  life  against  two.*'  The  men  were 
at  his  service  in  a  minute ;  two  hundred  were 
chosen ;  a  note  was  penciled  and  sent  off  by  the 
canoe  to  summon  all  the  ship's  boats  to  convey 
the  stores.  A  quantity  of  money  belonging  to 
Captain  Drouant  was  taken  to  the  beach  secretly 
by  the  pocketful,  and  deposited  in  a  comer  of 
one  of  the  boats.  All  went  well,;  there  was 
only -one  unlucky  accident.  When  Captain  Per- 
roux's  sails  were  being  repaired,  one  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  work  had  died  of  cholera,  and  the 
rest,  fearing  infection,  had  wrapped  him  up  hur- 
riedly in  a  small  sail  and  run  away.  The  Indians, 
in  moving  the  sail-cloths,  uncovered  the  body, 
and  were  at  once  in  an  uproar.  This  was,  they 
said,  a  French  plot  for  poisoning  the  air  and 
spreading  the  infection.  **  Nonsense,  men ! "  said 
Pablo.  **  Afraid  of  a  poor  devil  dead  of  cholera ! 
So  be  it.  I'll  soon  relieve  you  of  him."  Then, 
with  a  great  display  of  coolness  which  he  did 
not  altogether  feel,  he  wrapped  the  body  again 
in  a  piece  of  the  sail-cloth,  and,  lifting  it  up  in 
his  arms,  he  carried  it  down  to  the  shore.  He 
caused  a  hole  to  be  dug,  and  laid  the  body  in  the 
grave  himself.  When  it  was  covered  up,  he 
erected  a  rude  cross  over  the  spot.  After  that, 
the  loading  went  on  without  further  hindrance. 

Having  paid  the  Indians,  and  given  them  a 
cask  of  brandy^  Doctor  Pablo  went  to  the  ship 
with  the  last  cargo  of  water,  and  there — as  he 
had  taken  little  or  no  refreshment  during  the  last 
twenty-four  hours — his  work  being  now  done, 
he  began  to  feel  exhausted.  He  was  exhausted 
in  more  senses  tha9  one,  for  he  was  near  the 
end  of  his  worldly  as  well  as  of  his  bodily  re- 
sources. All  his  goods  and  the  small  hoards 
that  he  had  made,  were  either  destroyed  or  stolen ; 
he  owned  nothing  but  what  he  had  upon  him — 
a  check  shirt,  canvas  trowsers,  and  a  csdico 
waistcoat,  with  a  small  fortune  of  thirty-two 
piastres  in  his  pockets.  When  he  had  recovered 
from  his  faintness  and  had  taken  a  little  food,  he 
bethought  hun  of  an  English  captain  in  the  Bay 
who  owed  him  a  hundred  piastres ;  as  the  vessels 
were  all  on  the  point  of  departure,  he  must  set 
off  in  a  small  boat  at  once  to  get  them.  Now 
this  captain,  ono  of  the  perfidious  sons  of  Albion 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  replied  to  the  young  doctor's 
demand  that  he  owed  him  nothing,  and  threat- 
ened to  throw  him  overboard.     S^rtiLJO<^|ia 
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was  obliged  to  tumble  back  into  his  boat,  and 
return  to  the  Cultivateur  as  he  could.  But  then, 
how  could  hel — for  the  night  was  become  pitch 
dark,  and  a  violent  contrary  wind  had  arisen. 

The  night  was  spent  in  idly  tossing  on  the 
waves ;  but,  when  morning  came,  and  he  got  on 
board  his  ship,  other  difficulties  disappeared. 
The  Spanish  authorities  had  quelled  the  riots,, 
and  the  priests  in  the  suburbs  of  Civita  had  threat- 
ened excommunication  against  any  one  who  at- 
tempted Doctor  Pablo's  life;  for,  as  a  son  of 
iEscuIapiiis,  his  life  was  to  be  particulariy  cher- 
ished. The  French  ships  remained  at  anchor; 
and  when,  soon  afterward,  an  Indian  came  on 
board  the  Cultivateur  to  invite  the  doctor  to  his 
home  near  the  mountains  ef  Marigondon,  ten 
leagues  off,  he  had  leisure  to  go,  and  i^ent. 

For  three  weeks,  he  lived  happily  as  this  In- 
dian's guest,  and  then  an  express  messenger 
came  with  a  letter  firom  the  mate  of  his  ship,  who 
had  commanded  it  since  the  death  of  the  old 
capt^dn,  informing  him  that  the  Cultivateur  was 
about  to  sail  for  France,  and  that  he  must  make 
haste  to  come  on  board.  The  letter  had  been 
some  days  written,  and  when  Doctor  Pablo  reach- 
ed Manilla,  there  was  his  vessel  to  be  seen,  vrith 
its  outspread  suls,  almost  a  speck  on  the  horizon ! 
His  first  thought  was  to  give  chase  in  a  canoe, 
the  Indians  saying  that  if  the  breeze  did  not 
freshen  they  might  overtake  the  ship.  But  they 
demanded  twelve  piastres  on  the  spot,  and  only 
twenty-five  were  then  lying  in  the  doctor's  pockets. 
What  was  to  be  done  t  If  they  failed  to  over- 
take the  vessel,  what  figure  was  he  to  make  in  a 
town  where  he  knew  nobody,  with  nothing  but 
a  check  shirt,  canvas  trowsers,  calico  waistcoat, 
and  thirteen  piastres  1  Suddenly,  he  resolved  to 
let  the  Cultivateur  go,  and  keep  what  money  he 
had,  to  set  himself  up  as  a  practitioner  of  physic 
in  Manilla. 

But  Manilla,  as  the  world  knows,  is  a  gay 
place,  in  which  there  is  much  display  of  wealth 
and  carriages,  and  of  Spanish  colonial  frippery 
and  fashion.  How  should  he  begin  1  His  stars 
provided  for  hitn  in  the  first  instance.  Before 
he  left  the  shore  on  his  way  back  into  Manilla^ 
he  met  a  young  Eurc^an,  vrith  whom  he  ex- 
changed confidences.  This  young  European  was 
another  ship-doctor,' who  had  himself  thought  of 
settling  in  the  Etiilippines,  but  vras  called  home 
by  family  afiairs  ;  he  confirmed  Monsieur  de  la 
Gironi^re  in  his  purpose.  There  was  a  difficulty 
about  his  dress ;  it  was  not  quite  the  costume  in 
which  to  pay  physician's  visits.  "  Never  mind 
that,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  his  friend.  **  I  can 
furnish  you  with  all  you  want :  a  new  suit  of 
dothes  and  six  magnificent  lancets,  itou  shall 
have  them  at  cost  price."  The  bargain  was  set- 
tled ;  the  departing  doctor  turned  back  to  his 
inn,  out  of  which  Doctor  Pablo  presently  issued 
folly  equipped.  He  had  a  most  respectable  and 
professioniU  set  of  clothes ;  only  they  were  too 
long  for  him  in  every  respect,  and  every  where 
too  wide.  He  had  six  lancets  in  his  pocket,  an^ 
his  little  calico  waistcoat  packed  up  in  his  bat. 
He  had  paid  for  his  equipment  twentj-foor  pias- 


tres, so  he  came  out  into  the  streets  of  Manilla, 
with  just  one  piastre  in  his  hand,  and  the  whole 
worid  of  the  I^ilippines- before  him. 

A  triumphant  idea  presently  occurted  to  hbn. 
There  was  a  Spanish  captain,  Juan  Ponras,  known 
to  be  ahnost  blind.  He  would  go  and  ofier  him 
his  services.  Where  did  he  tivel  A  hundred 
people  in  the  streets  were  asked  in  vain.  At 
last  an  Indian  shopkeeper  observed,  **If  senor 
Don  Juan  is  a  captain,  he  will  be  known  at  any 
guaid-house."  To  a  guard-house  Doctor  Pablo 
went,  and  thence  was  at  once  conducted  by  a 
soldier  to  the  .captain's  dwelling.  Night  was 
then  closing. 

Don  Juan  Porras  was  an  AndalQaian,  and  a 
jolly  fellow.  He  was  in  the  act  of  covering  his 
eyes  with  enormous  poultices. 

"  Senor  captain,"  said  the  young  Breton,  "  I 
am  a  doctor  and  a  learned  oculist.  I^am  come 
to  take  care  of  yon,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  know 
how  to  cure  you." 

**  Quite  enough,"  he  replied ;  "  every  physician 
in  Manilla  is  an  ape." 

**  That  is  just  my  opinion,"  said  Doctor  Pablo ; 
'*and  for  that  reason  I  have  resolved  to  come 
myself  and  practice  in  the  Philippines." 

**  What  countryman  are  youl" 

"  I  am  from  France." 

<*A  French  physician!  I  am  at  your  serv- 
ice. Take  my  eyes ;  do  what  you  will  with 
them." 

**  Youf  eyes,  senor  capitan,  are  very  bad.  If 
they  are  to  be  healed  soon,  they  ought  not  to  be 
left  a  minute." 

"  Woirid  you  mind  making  a  short  stay  with 
met" 

'*  I  consent,  on  condition  that  you  let  me  pay 
you  for  my  board  and  lodging." 

<*  Do  as  you  will,"  replied  Don  Juan ;  "  the 
thing  is  settled  at  once.   Send  for  your  luggage." 

Doctor  Pablo's  canvas  trowsers  had  been 
thrown  aside  as  too  ragged  to  be  worth  pre- 
serving, and  his  whole  luggage  was  the  little 
white  waistcoat  packed  up  in  his  hat,  and  his 
hat  was  all  the  box  he  had.  He  adopted  the 
straightforward  course,  which  is  at  all  times  the 
sensible  and  right  course ;  he  told  the  captain 
the  plain  truth  about  himself,  and  that  his  lodg- 
ing could  be  paid  for  only  out  of  his  earnings, 
say  from  month  to  month.  The  captain  was  on 
his  part  delighted.  **  If  you  are  poor,"  he  said, 
"  it  will  be  the  malung  of  you  to  cure  me.  You 
are  sure  to  do  your  best." 

Doctor  Pablo  and  the  captun  got  on  very  well 
together.  An  examination  of  the  eyes  next  morn- 
ing showed  that  the  rig^t  eye  was  not  only  lost, 
but  env«lcped  in  a  mass  of  cancerous  disease 
that  would  ere  long  have  destroyed  his  patient's 
life.  '  Of  (he  other  eye  there  was  still  hope. 
**  Your  right  eye,"  the  doctor  said,  *<  and  all  this 
growth  about  it  has  to  be  removed  by  an  opera- 
tion, or  yon  nrast  die."  The  (Operation  was  iid- 
dergone.  The  wounds  healed,  the  flesh  became 
sound,  and,  after  about  six  weeks,  the  use  of 
the  left  eye  was  recovered.  During  this  time 
Doctor  Pablo  met  with  a  few  othcr^satients ;  so. 
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at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  he  was  able  to  pay 
punctually  for  his  board  and  lodging. 

The  eaptain  was  coied,  but  nobody  knew  that, 
£ot  he  still  refused  to  stif  out  of  doors.  *<  I  won't 
go  out,"  be  said*  "to  be  called  Captain  One-eye. 
You  must  get  me  a  glass  eye  &om  France  be- 
Ibre  ru  stir  abroad.*' 

•^    "But  that  will  make  a  delay  of  eighteen 
montlw." 

"  You  must  wait  eighteen  months,  then,  be- 
fore you  get  the  credit  of  my  cure.  Worry  me, 
and  ril  kwp  my  shutters  doAed,  and  make  peo- 
ple beliere  that  I  can't  bear  the  light,  and  am  as 
bad  as  ever." 

If  Captain  Juan  Porras  weuld  but  show  him- 
self, then  Doctor  Pablo's  fortune  would  be  made. 
Was  Doctor  Pablo  to  Wait  eighteen  months,  un- 
til a  false  eye  could  be  received  from  France  1 
Certainly  not  He  would  turn  mechanician,  and 
get  up  an  eye  at  Manilla  under  his  own  superin- 
tendence.- He  did  so,  and  the  c^)tain  (though  it 
did  not  feel  as  if  it  were  a  clever  fit)  found  it 
not  unsatisfactory.  He  put  on  spectacles,  look- 
ed at  hiaiself  in  the  glass,  and  consented  to  go 
out. 

But  what,  somebody  may  aak,  is  all  this  story 
abonti  Is  it  truet  I  only  know  that  it  is  all 
seriously  vouched  for  by  the  person  chiefly  con- 
cerned :  to  wit,  the  <doctor  himself.  Monsieur 
Alexandre  Dumas  having  included  the  ad- 
ventures of  Monsieur  de  la  Gironi^  in  a  ro- 
mance of  "A  Thousand  and  One  Phantoms," 
Monsieur  de  la  Gironiere  considered  th&t  it  was 
time  for  him  to  tell  the  naked  truth  concerning 
himself  and  his  adventures.  This  he  now  does 
in  a  little  book  called  Twenty  Years  in  the  Philip- 
pines ;  of  which  an  English  translation  has  just 
been  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  return  of  Don  Juan  caused  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  Manilla.  Every  one  talked  of  senor  Don 
Pablo,  the  great  French  physician.  Patients 
came  from  all  parts  ;  and,  young  as  he  was,  he 
leiqped  from  iudig«ice  to  opulence.  He  kept  a 
carriage  and  four,  but  still  lodged  in  the  captain's 
beose. 

At  that  time  it  happened  th^t  a  young  Amer- 
icaii  friend  pointed  out  to  him  a  lady  dressed  in 
deep  mourning,  who  was  occasionally  to  be  seen 
upon  the  promenades— one  of  the  most  beait- 
tiful  women  in  the  town.  She  was  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Salinas,  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
old,  and  already  a  widow.  Doctor  Pablo  fell 
in  love. 

Vain  attempts  were  made  to  meet,  this  charm- 
ing senon  in  private  circles  ;  but  she  was  not  to 
be  seen  within  doors  any  where.  One  Burning 
an  Indian  came  to  fetch  the  French  physician  to 
a  boy,  his  master.  He  drove  to  the  house  indi- 
cated--«ne  of  the  best  in  the  suburb  of  Santa' 
Cruz — saw  the  patient,  and  vras  writing  the  pre- 
scription in  the  sick  room,  when  he  heard  the 
rustle  of  a  dress  behind  him,  turned  his  head, 
and  saw  the  lady  of  his  dreams.  He  dropped 
his  pen  and  bega»  talking  incoherently ;  she 
smiled,  asked  what  he  thought  of  her  nephew, 
«nd  went  away.    This  made  Doctor  Pablo  very 


diligent  in  his  attendance  on  the  boy ;  and  six 
months  afterward  Madame  de  las  Salinas — Anna 
— was  his  wi(e.  She  had  a  fortune  of  thurty 
thousax^  pounds,  expected  daily  in  galleons  from 
Mexico. 

One  evening  while  they  were  at  tea,  news 
came  that  the  galleons  were  in  the  offing.  Hus- 
band and  wife  had  agreed  that  when  this  money 
came,  they  would  retire  to  France.  Don  Pablo 
had  then  a  splendid  practice  at  Manilla,  and  held 
several  official  situations,  kept  two  carriages  and 
eight  horses ;  also  a  fine  table,  at  which  all  Eup 
ropeans  were  welcome  guests.  It  was  not  ruin, 
therefore,  when  the  tidings  came  next  day  that 
his'  vrife's  money  was  lost !  It  had  been  seized 
on  its  way  through  Mexico  by  Colonel  Yturbide, 
and  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  independent  cause, 
in  a  civil  wsx  then  and  there  in  progress.  The 
only  diffinence  to  Doctor  Pablo  was,  that  he 
could  not  quit  the  Philippines. 

Among  other  situations,  Doctor  Pablo  held  the 
post  of  surgeon-major  to  the  first  light  battalion 
of  the  line,  and  was  a  warm  friend  to  its  captain, 
Novates.  Novales  one  night  revolted,  the  regi- 
ment began  ah  insurrection,  and  the  surgeon- 
major  rushed  out  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, not  exactly  knowing  what  to  do.  TumuH 
and  cannonading  followed.  Pablo  did  not  return 
to  his  wife  for  twenty-one  hours ;  he  had  given 
his  service  to  the  Spaniards,  and  returned  safe. 
He  found  his  wife  upon  her  knees  ;  she  rose  to 
receive  him,  but  her  wits  were  gone.  The  terror 
she  had  suffered  cost  her  an  illness  that  deprived 
her,  fer  a  time,  of  reason.  He  watched  over  her, 
and  she  recovered.  A  month  afterward,  she  re- 
]^>sed,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  she  was  subject 
to  monthly  relapses  of  insanity. 

He  took  her  in  search  of  health  to  the  Tierra 
Alta,  a  district  much  infested  by  bandits ;  but  he 
did  not  mind  bandits.  He  had  sundry  adven- 
tures with  them,  and  the  result  of  them  all  was, 
that  these  people  thought  Doctor  Pablo  a  fine 
fellow,  and  liked  him.  With  much  care,  Anna's 
health  was  at  last  perfectly  restored. 

Then  the  young  couple,  devoted  to  each  other, 
returned  into  Manilla,  where,  soon  afterward, 
Doctor  Pablo  considered  that  he  had  been  insult- 
ed by  the  governor,  who  had  refused  to  discharge 
a  soldier  on  account  of  ill-health  on  his  recom- 
mendation. Pablo  suddenly  resigned  every  office 
that  he  held  ui^r  the  state,  and  asked  his  wife 
how  she  would  like  to  go  and  live  at  lalarlala? 
Any  where,  she  replied,  with  Doctor  Pablo.  He 
bought  therefore  with  his  savings,  the  peninsula 
of  lala-Iala ;  and,  although  the  governor  behaved 
courteously,  refused  his  resignation,  and  appeased 
his  wrath,  he  held  to  his  purpose  firmly,  and  set 
out  to  inspect  his  new  theatre  of  action. 

It  proved  to  be  a  peninsula  divided  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  which  subsided  in  a  series  of  hills 
toward  the  lake.  It  was  covered  vrith  forests 
and  thick  grassy  pasturage,  and  was  full  of  game ; 
Doctor  Pabb  held  himself  to  be  a  mighty  hunter, 
great  in  the  chace  of  the  pheasant  or  the  bufialo.* 
There  were  no  animals  on  the  domain  more  nox- 
ious than  civet  cats  and  mohkeys-?4Qen  excent- 
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ed.  The  peninsula  was  a  noted  haunt  of  pirates 
and  bandits.  Doctor  Pablo  went  to  the  cabin  of 
tike  person  who  was  pointed  out^to  him  as  the 
most  desperate  pirate,  a  fellow  who  would  do  his 
half-a-dozen  murders  in  a  day,  and  said  to  him, 
**Mabutin-Tajo" — that  was  his  name— "you  are 
a  great  villain.  I  am  the  lord  of  lala-Iala ;  I  wish 
you  to  change  your  mode  of  life.  If  you  refuse, 
m  punish  you.  I  want  a  guard ;  give  me  your 
word  of  honor  that  you'll  be  an  honest  man,  and 
I  will  make  you  my  lieutenant."  The  man,  alter 
a  pause,  vowed  that  he  would  be  faithful  to  the 
death,  and  showed  the  way  to  the  house  of  an- 
other desperado  who  would  be  his  sergeant. 
From  these,  and  with  these,  the  doctor  went  to 
others  of  their  stamp,  raised  a  little  army,  and  by 
evening  had,  in  cavalry  and  infantry,  a  force  of 
ten  men,  which  was  as  large  as  he  required.  He 
was  captain,  Mabutin-Tajo  was  lieutenant,  and 
the  business  of  the  men  was  thenceforward  not 
to  break  order,  but  to  keep  it.  He  got  the  peo- 
ple of  the  place  together,  caused  them  to  consent 
to  assemhle  in  a  village,  marked  the  line  of  a 
street,  planned  sites  for  a  church  and  for  his  own 
mansion,  set  the  people  at  work,  and  masons  and 
master  workmen  to  help  them,  from  Manilla. 

The  people  of  Manilla  thought  the  great  French 
physician  had  gone  mad,  but  his  Sdthful  wife 
heartily  entered  into  his  scheme ;  and,  after  eight 
months  of  constant  passing  to  and  fro,  he  at  last 
informed  her  that  her  castle  at  lala  was  erected, 
and  conveyed  her  to  her  domain. 

Doctor  Pablo  begged  from  the  governor  the 
post  which  we  should  call  in  Liondon,  that  of  Po- 
lice Magistrate  of  the  Province  of  the  Lagune. 
This  made  him  the  supreme  judge  on  his  own 
domain,  and  secured  more  perfectly  his  influence 
over  the  people.  From  the  Archbishop  Hilarion, 
he  begged  Father  Miguel  de  San  Francisco  as  a 
curate.  This  priest  was  denied  to  him,  as  a  per- 
son with  whom  no  one  could  live  in  peace.  Doc- 
tor Pablo  persisted  and  obtained  his  wish.  Father 
Miguel  came.  He  was  a  fiery,  energetic  man,  a 
Malay,  who  got  on  very  well  with  his  new  patron, 
and  was  appreciated  by  his  flock ;  not  the  less 
because  he  labored  much  among  them  as  a  teach- 
er and  in  other  ways,  and  preached  only  once  a 
year,  and  then  it  was  always  the  same  sermon 
— a  short  one  in  two  parts — ^half  Spanish  for  the 
gentlefolks,  half  Tagaloc  for  the  Indians. 

In  this  way.  Monsieur  Paul  de  la  Gironidre 
settled  at  lala.  There  he  lived  many  years.  He 
reformed  the  natives,  taught  them,  and  human- 
ized them.  Without  a  cannon-shot,  he  put  an 
end  to  piracy.  He  cleared  woods,  and  covered 
the  soil  widi  plantations  of  indigo  and  sugar- 
cane, rice,  and  coffee.  The  end  of  his  history 
was  that  he  left  lahi-Iala  when  its  church  con- 
tained the  graves  of  his  dear  wife  and  of  his  two 
in&nt  children,  of  a  favorite  brother  who  had 
quitted  France  to  dwell  with  him,  of  his  wife's 
:;ister,  and  of  other  friends.  Doctor  Pablo  went 
back,  a  lonely  man,  to  his  old  mother,  in  France, 
'in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine, 
after  having  poMed  twenty  years  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 


WHAT  IS  A  CONGREVE  ROCKET! 

WHOEVER  has  stood  upon  a  fortification 
near  a  cannon  when  fixed,  will  have  no- 
ticed the  recoil,  or  backward  movement  of  the 
piece  on  its  wheels.  More  feelingly  the  force  of 
the  recoil  will  manifest  itself  to  the  rook-shooter^ 
whO)  firing  skyward  many  times  in  successionr 
often  gets  punished  for  his  wanton  destruction 
of  corvine-Ufe,  by  a  bruised  shoulder,  or  occasion- 
ally even  a  broken  collar-bone. 

Now,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  it  is  the  object  of 
the  gunmaker^-understanding  the  term  gun  in 
its  generic  sense,  including  cannon  as  well  as 
small-arms — to  deaden  or  diminbh  this  force  of 
recoil.  As  concerns  small  fire-arms,  more  es- 
pecially rifles  and  pistols,  any  considerable  recoil 
is  most  injttrious,  as  it  throws  the  barrel  out  of 
the  due  line  of  aim ;  and  this  is  the  chief  reason 
why  so  great  a  weight  of  metal  is  put  into  sudi 
barrels.  In  the  case  of  pieces  of  ordinance,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  force  of  recoil,  when  it 
goes  beyond  a  certain  extent,  not  only  disarranges 
the  aim,  but  renders  the  piece  unmanageable, 
more  especially  on  board  ship. 

Let  us  suppose  now,  that  the  cannon  on  the 
fortification  is  charged — ^is  discharged — and  re- 
coils. The  explosion,  however,  being  instanta- 
neous, the  recoil  soon  comes  to  an  end.  If  the 
explosion  were  susceptible  of  prolongation,  and 
if  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  could  be  maintained 
by  some  device  in  its  original  position,  then  the 
best  way  of  attacking  an  enemy,  supposing  the 
expense  of  a  cannon  to  be  no  object,  would  be 
to  turn  th^  breech  of  the  gun  toward  him,  and 
allowing  it  to  take  flight  through  the  air  like  any 
other  projectile.  This  notion  may  cause  a  smile ; 
but  we  do  not  know  in  what  manner  the  general 
theory  of  rockets  could  be  rendered  so  intelli- 
gible, as  by  commencing  where  we  have  com- 
menced— with  the  recoil  of  a  gun.  A  rocket,  in 
point  of  fact,  may  be  described  as  a  gun  charged 
with  a  slow-burning  combustible,  so  that  when 
discharged,  or  rather  ignited,  it  recoils,  first  a 
little,  then  a  little  more,  and  so  more  and  more, 
until  the  force  of  recoil  imparts  to  the  mass  a 
power  proportionate  to  its  weight  multiplied  by 
its  velocity.  Most  people  have  seen  a  sky-rock- 
et ;  many  have  examined  it,  perhaps ;  still  more 
have  traced  the  fiery  course  of  the  beautiful  pyro- 
technic ornament  as  it  mounted  aloft  with  anow- 
like  velocity,  then  watched  its  graceful  bend  and 
final  distribution  of  variegated  stars.  Lastly, 
most  persons  are  cognizant,  we  presume,  of  the 
fact,  that  each  rocket  is  furnish^  with  a  stick, 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  rudder,  or  a  tail.  Now, 
the  sl^-rocket  is  propelled  in  consequence  of  its 
own  recoil.  Were  we  to  retain  the  idea  with 
which  we  commenced  our  description,  we  should 
say  repelled,  in  consequence  of  this  recoil ;  but 
inasmuch  as  recoU  becomes  in  the  rocket  the 
primary  or  chief  force,  w^  had  better,  from  this 
period  to  the  end  of  the  paper,  turn  our  ideas  of 
recoil  upside  down.  As  for  the  stick-tail,  or  rud- 
der— the  reader  may  denominate  it  as  he  pleases 
— its  use  is  to  keep  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  iIm 
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rocket,  from  which  the  flame  eicapefl,  oontinoally 
downward.  It  is  tied  laterally  to  the  rocket. 
If  it  admitted  of  being  affixed  centrally,  ^n  the 
flight  of  the  rocket  woold  be  more  direct,  instead 
of  having  a  general  tendency  to  lateral  flight. 
Considering  the  rocket  as  an  ornamental  fire- 
work, this  directness  of  flight  woold  be  rather 
prejudicial  than  otherwise,  its  corviUnear  path 
being  exceedingly  beautifiil.  Were  it  desbed, 
however,  to  metamorphose  the  sky-rocket  into  a 
warlike  projectile,  then,  in  proportion  to  its  di- 
rectness of  flight,  would  be  its  advantages. 

Step  by  step,  we  are  now  approaching  the 
construction  of  a  Congreve  or  war  rocket,  which, 
as  at  present  made,  chiefly  differs  from  a  sky- 
rocket in  the  two  particulars,  of  having  a  sheet- 
iron  instead  of  a  paper  cone,  and  of  being  sup- 
plied with  a  central  instead  of  a  lateral  stick. 
The  first  Congre? e  rockets  did  not  possess  the 
latter  advantage.  They  had  sticks  laterally  at- 
tached, like  those  of  ordinary  sky-rockets.  Of 
this  kind  were  the  rockets  employed  by  the  Brit- 
ish troops  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic ;  and  so  deso- 
lating were  their  efiects,  that  some  French  troops 
against  which  they  were  fired  immediately  laid 
down  their  arms.  The  war-rocket  is  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  William 
Congreve,  that  by  over-zealous  advocates  he  is 
assumed  to  be  their  inventor,  although  he  him- 
self disclaims  the  honor.  In  his  book  on  the 
rocket-practice,  he  states  that  rockets,  considered 
as  projectile  weapons,  were  of  great  antiquity  in 
India  and  China,  and  claims  to  be  only  the  im- 
prover of  the  weapon.  Indeed,  we  have  met 
with  undoubted  testimony,  Uiat  the  projectile 
force  of  the  rocket  used  as  a  military  weapon 
was  known  in  Europe  before  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century :  in  the  year  1598  appeared 
the  collection  of  Traites  MUitaire*^  by  Hanzelet, 
in  which  book  there  exists  not  only  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  manner  of  using  rockets  as  mili- 
tary weapons,  but  a  rude  wood-cut,  showing  the 
method  of  firing  them. 

Some  years  ago,  we  remember  to  have  seen  in 
the  London  Adelaide  Gallery  certain  Chinese  war- 
rockets.  They  were  captured  by  our  troops  at 
the  siege  of  Amoy,  and  brought  to  the  British 
metropolis.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  they 
Were  sky-rockets,  with  the  sole  addition  to  each 
of  a  barbed  arrow-head  affixed  laterally  in  the  line 
of  the  stick,  and  projecting  b^ond  the  head  of 
the  rocket.  Compued  with  even  the  smallesi 
Congreve  rockets  employed  in  our  service,  they 
were  insignificant  afl^irs.  Their  flight  would  be 
altogether  irregular,  their  power  of  penetrating 
comparatively  weak.  Nevertheless,  one  of  them 
would  undoubtedly  have  killed  a  man  at  the  dis- 
tance of  200  yards :  consequently^  these  Chinese 
weapons  admit  of  being  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
small  fire-arms ;  while  even  the  smallest  Congreve 
rocket  may  be  compared  with  artillery .  So  much, 
then,  concerning  the  history  of  the  wai^rocket  up 
to  the  time  of  Congreve.  He  was  the  first  who 
employed  an  iron  instead  of  a  paper  case.  He 
was  also  the  first  who  applied  the  central  stick ; 
*nd  succeeded  ro  making  rockets  of  one  denomi- 


nation so  equal  in  weight,  that  the  elements  of 
the  flight  of  one  being  known,  data  were  afibrded 
for  the  discharge  of  others. 

The  war-ro(^et  is  a  very  terrible  instrument 
of  destruction,  possessing  certain  advantages 
which  other  projectiles  do  not.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  discharge  of  rockets,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  very  nature,  is  attended  with  no 
recoil  against  a  solid  body.  That  which  corre- 
sponds with  recoil  in  an  ordinary  gun,  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  propulsive  foree  of  ^e  rocket,  and 
the  counterpart  of  this  propulsive  force  is  exerted 
against  the  air.  Owing  to  this  absence  of  |>rac- 
tical  recoil,  rockets  may  be  fired  firom  boats  just 
large  enough  to  carry  them ;  whereas  shells  of 
equal  weight,  if  employed  in  naval  warfiire,  can 
be  fired  only  from  very  strong  ships.  Rockets 
carrying  within  themselves  their  own  propulsive 
power,  require  neither  guns  nor  mortars  to  pro- 
ject them ;  consequently,  they  may  be  fired  from 
places  altogether  inaccessible  to  artilleiy,  and 
they  may  be  constructed  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions than  any  available  shot  or  shell.  Gun- 
founden  are  now  pretty  well  agreed,  that  no 
piece  of  ordnance  can  be  cast  without  flaws  if 
much  larger  than •  a  13-inch  mortar;  and  the 
weight  of  the  latter  is  five  tons,  although  the 
charged  Id-inch  shell  scarcely  weighs  200  pounds. 
The  French  tried  the  experiment  of  increasing 
the  size  of  a  mortar  preparatory  to  the  siege  of 
Antwerp.  The  experiment  was  unsuccessful, 
their  monster-mortar  bursting  after  having  been 
only  a  few  times  discharged.  **  Thc^  rocket,"  to 
use  the  words  of  Congreve,  **  brings  into  opera- 
tion the  power  of  artillery  every  where,  and  is 
nowhere  embarrassed  by  the  cireumstances  lim- 
iting the  application  of  artillery."  It  imparts  to 
infantry  and  cavalry  the  force  of  artillery,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  power  of  their  own  respective  arms. 
Thus,  a  foot^soldier  might,  on  particular  occa- 
sions, carry  several  12-pound  rockets,  each  hav- 
ing the  propulsive  and  penetrating  effect  of  a  12- 
pound  cannon-shot,  without  the  emWrassment 
of  the  12-pounder  gun.  The  rocket,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  discover,  may  be  discharged  on  many 
occasions  without  the  aid  of  any  apparatus;  but 
even  the  corresponding  rocket-tube,  by  means  of 
which  its  accuracy  of  flight  is  promoted,  weighs 
only  20  pounds,  whereas  the  weight  of  a  12- 
pounder  gun  is  no  less  than  18  hundredweights. 
In  addition  to  this  advantage,  the  flight  of  a  rock- 
et is  visible,  whereas  the  flight  of  ordinary  war- 
like projectiles  is  invisible;  and  superadded  to 
the  power  of  penetration,  the  rocket  has  that  of 
scattering  the  devastation  •of  fire.  These  prop- 
erties of  the  war-rocket  being  considered,  the 
reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  some  of 
the  advantages  possessed  by  the  missile. 

Nevertheless,  the  employment  of  the  wai- 
rocket  b  not  attended  with  those  universal  ad- 
vantages over  shot  and  shell  claimed  for  it  by 
Congreve.  Amidst  its  good  qualities  there  lurks 
the  very  bad  one  of  irr^;:ularity  of  flight,  its  ac- 
curacy of  trajectory  curve  not  being  comparable 
with  that  of  a  cannon-ball  or  shell.  Rockets  can 
be  advantageously  fired  neither  against  a  wind 
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nor  across  the  direction  of  a  wind,  and  for  rea- 
sons which  a  little  consideration  will  render  ob- 
vious. The  long  wooden  stick  affords  a  ppwer- 
fill  lerer  for  the  wind  to  act  upon,  the  iron  rocket 
itself  being  at  the  same  time  unequally  affected ; 
hence  ultimate  deflection  takes  place.  The  strik- 
ing of  a  casual  object  in  the  course  of  a  rocket^s 
flight  is  another  ordinary  cause  of  deflection ;  and 
to  such  an  extent  is  deflection  occasionally  pro- 
duced from  this  causoi  that  rockets  have  some- 
times come  back,  like  boomerangs,  to  the  spot 
whence  they  were  fired.  Somethhig  of  this  kind 
once  occurred  at  Woolwich  during  a  military  ex- 
hibition got  up  for  the  gratification  of  Marshal 
Soult.  The  veteran,  among  other  displays,  was 
shown  what  our  war-rockets  could  accomplish ; 
when  one  of  these  erratic  missiles  striking  against 
a  stone  ot  something  of  that  sort,  immediately 
departed  firom  its  normal  course,  bounded  high 
aloft,  and  finally  rushing  down^  plunged  deep  into 
a  bank  near  where  the  Marshal  was  posted.  It 
was  on  account  of  this  erratic  propensity  to  which 
rockets  are  somewhat  given,  that  they  were  never 
great  ^vorites  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Some  of  the  newly-invented  projectiles  having 
been  forwarded  to  the  Peninsula,  the  Duke  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  trying  their  range  and 
effects.  The  British  outposts  were  on  one  side 
of  a  marsh ;  the  enemy's  oncosts  on  the  other. 
The  distance  was  convenient :  the  rockets  were 
pointed,  lighted,  and  discharged.  The  result  was 
any  thing  but  satisfactory.  Either  because  the 
wind  was  un&vorable,  or  because  the  rockets  had 
not  been  long  enough  in  the  field  to  know  friend 
firom  foe,  or  for  some  other  reason,  they  with 
common  consent  turned  t^l  to  the  enemy,  and 
came  back  to  their  friends!  The  Duke  enter- 
tained a  prejudice  against  them  from  that  day 
forth.  Nevertheless,  they  are  acknowledged  to 
have  saved  a  brigade  of  Guards  during  the  pass- 
age of  the  Adour ;  and  subsequently,  at  Water- 
loo, they  made  sad  havoc  among  the  enemy. 

The  original  ideas  of  Sir  William  Congr^ve, 
rdative  toxhe  best  manner  of  arming  troops  with 
the  war-rocket  have  never  been  carried  out.  He 
advocated  the  distribution  of  the  missile  to  every 
branch  of  the  service — ^infantry,  cavaliy,  and  ar- 
tillery. He  objected  to  the  formation  of  a  special 
rocket  service :  however,  in  this  matter,  his  opin- 
ions have  been  overruled.  Con^ve  suggested 
three  methods  of  firing  his  rockets :  1.  From  a 
tube,  and  singly ;  2.  In  a  volley  from  many  tubes, 
mounted  on  one  carriage;  3.  In  a  volley  from 
the  ground.  Two  only  of  these  methods  are  now 
retained— namely,  the  first  and  the  third.  The 
rocket  tube  is  a  pipe  or  cylinder  of  metal,  corre- 
sponding in  size  with  the  diameter  of  the  rocket 
intended  to  pass  through  it,  and  its  business,  to 
give  a  correct  line  of  flight.  ,  In  the  earlier  days 
of  Congreve-rock^  practice,  there  were  no  tubes, 
deeply  grooved  surfiiices  being  used  instead.  The 
rocket  tube  is  so  contrived  that  it  can  be  placed 
at  any  angle  of  elevation,  and  be  thus  pointed  in 
the  manner  of  a  gun.  The  proper  line  of  aim 
having  been  secured,  the  rocket  is  thrust  into 
the  tube,  and  ignited,  when,  after  deliberating  for 


an  instant,  it  .rushes  through  and  pursues  its  de- 
structive course.  Having  thus  made  evident  the 
construction  and  use  of  a  rocket  tube,  the  reader 
will  readily  understand  Jthe  intentioa  of  a  com- 
pound-tube arrangement.  Let  him  imagine  twen^ 
ty  or  thirty  of  such  tubes  mounted  on  one  car- 
riage, each  tube  discharging  its  own  rocket,  and 
a  correct  notion  of  what  is  understood  by  the 
tube-volley  will  be  acquired.  This  apparatus  is 
no  longer  retained  in  the  service,  the  ground- 
volley  of  rockets  being  employed  instead.  In  the 
ground-volley,  the  rockets  are  merely  placed  on 
the  ground  (which  must  be  moderately  smooth), 
with  their  heads  toward  the  enemy,  when  they 
are  ignited,  and  speed  away.  For  the  first  hun- 
dred yards,  they  ordinarily  pur«ae  a  course  of 
considerable  regularity,  seldran  rising  above  the 
height  of  a  man's  head;  ultimately,  however, 
their  flight  becomes  exceedingly  irregular,  dart- 
ing about  in  all  directions.  This^  in  certain  cases, 
is  not  disadvantageous,  but  the  reverse.  So  in>- 
possible  is  it  to  predict  where  one  of  these  rock- 
ets run  wild  will  go,  that  it  is  in  vain  for  any 
body  to  think  of  getting  out  of  its  way. 

A  great  many  endeavors  have  been  made  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  employing  a  rocket-stick. 
Gongreve  never  could  succeed  in  this  attempt, 
but  Mr.  Hale  has  been  more  fortunate.  We  do 
not  exactly  know  the  principle  on  which  hif  rock- 
ets are  made,  but  we  believe  he  causes  them  to 
assume  a  rotatory  or  rifled  motion,  and  thus  pro- 
vides for  their  regularity  of  flight.  Mr.  Hale  has, 
moreover,  introduced  other  improvoDents  in  the 
manufacture  of  rockets.  He  does  not  fill  them 
by  ramming  in  the  coihposition,  but  by  the  more 
equable  force  of  hydrostatic  pressure,  by  which 
taieans  a  larger  amount  of  composition  is  intro- 
duced than  can  be  effected  by  the  ordinary  meth- 
od. Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  the  very  in- 
genious device  of  this  gentleman  for  restraining 
the  rocket  during  the  first  moments  of  its  pro- 
pulsive endeaivors.  Although  the  power  of  a 
rocket,  when  in  full  flight,  b  tremendous,  yet  its 
initial  effort  is  very  trifling ;  so  much  so,  that  one 
of  consideral^  dimensions  may  be  held  back  hy 
a  very  small  restraining  force.  Now  it  happens 
that,  in  the  ordinary  eourse  of  firing,  a  Gongreve 
rocket  is  apt  to  droop  as  jt  first  leaves  the  tube, 
thus  losing  much  of  the  accuracy  of  flight  it 
would  otherwise  have  possessed.  This  drooping 
is  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  the  force  it 
has  as  yet  acquired  ;  for  rockets,  in  point  of  fact, 
like  young  people,  go  astray  somedmes  from  the 
circumstance  of  be^nning  their  career  too  soon : 
so  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Hale,  that  he  would  hold 
back  his  projectiles — not  by  the  tail,  for  they  are 
devoid  of  that  ornament — ^but  hold  them  back  by 
a  sort  of  spring,  from  which  they  can  not  free 
themselves  unUl  they  have  acquired  a  ceiitain 
definite  initial  pressure. 

We  will  now  conclude  these  remarks  on  Gon- 
greve rockets,  by  stating  the  chief  occasions  on 
which  they  have  been  employed.  The  first  was 
in  October,  1806,  when  rockets  of  very  large  cal- 
ibre were  brought  into  requisition  for  the  bom- 
bardment of  Boulogne.     In  less  than  half  an 
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hoor^k^r  the  Gswt  commencement  of  attack,  the 
town  wa8  obserred  to  be  on  fire  in  many  placet, 
and  the  damage  efifooted  waa  doubtlesa  verj  great, 
although  its  exact  extent  was  never  known,  the 
French  taking,  such  efiectoal  means  to  guard  the 
secret,  that  the  British  embassador,  Lord  Laud- 
erdale, while  passing  through  Boulogne  shortly 
after  the  attack,  was  vigilantly  watched,  lest  he 
might  observe  the  extent  of  the  ravage.  In  1807, 
Gopenhagen  was  bcMnbarded  with  very  heavy 
rockets ;  and  again,  with  great  effect,  they  were 
subsequently  used  against  Acre.  These  are  the 
chief  occasions  in  which  Gongreve  rockets  have 
been  used  at  sea.-  In  the  land-service,  their  em- 
ployment dates  from  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  where 
they  were  employed  With  terrible  efifect.  Their 
history  during  the  Peninsulav  war  has  already 
been  given — also  at  Waterloo.  The  Gongreve 
rocket  is  no  longer  a  secret  Various  Gontinental 
nations  now  make  and  employ  them  very  efiect- 
naUy.  The  Austrian  rockets  are  said  to  be  par- 
tieularly  good.  One  of  the  most  curious  ^pli- 
cations of  the  Gongreve  rodiet  was  in  the  slaugh- 
ter of  spermaceti  whales.  We  have  now  lying 
before  us  a  six-pounder  whaling  rocket,  precisely 
dmUar  to  the  military  prototype  in  every  respect, 
save  that  of  being  funiished  with  a  harpoon-head. 
The  idea  of  using  the  Gongreve  rocket  for  this 
purpose  was  ingenious  enough.  The  inventor 
intended  that  the  missile,  when  disdiarged,  should 
penetrate  into  the  very  centre  of  the  whale ;  then 
bursting,  &il  the  huge  animal  with  such  an  amount 
of  gas,  that  swim  he  must,  whether  he  chose  to 
do  so  or  not — all  very  pretty  in  theory,  no  doubt, 
but  entirely  false  in  practice.  Gongreve  whaling- 
iQckets  did  not  come  into  general  use;  neverthe- 
less, they  must  have  been  made  in  very  large 
numbers.  We  remember,  on,' one  occasion,  to 
have  seen  a  stock  of  many  thousands  lying  idle 
in  the  store-rooms  of  a  large  whaling  establish- 
ment. And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  us  state,  that 
the  largest  Gongreve  rockets  ever  made  weigh 
about  300  pounds,  are  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and 
have  sticks  in  proportion.  Very  pretty  visitors 
these  to  come  hissing  into  the  midst  of  a  town ! 


THE  LAST  MOMENTS  OF  BEETHOVEN. 

HE  had  but  one  happy  moment  in  his  life,  and 
that  moment  killed  him. 

He  lived  in  poverty,  driven  into  solitude  by  the 
contempt  of  the  world,  and  by  the  natural  bent 
of  a  disposition  rendered  harsh,  ahnost  savage, 
by  the  injustice  of  his  contemporaries.  But  he 
wrote  the  sublimest  music  that  ever  man  or  angel 
dreamed.  He  spoke  to  mankind  in  his  divhie 
language,  and  they  disdained  to  listen  to  him. 
He  spoke  to  them  as  Nature  speaks  in  the  celes- 
tial harmony  of  the  winds,  the  waves,  the  singing 
of  the  birds  amidst  the  woods.  Beethoven  was 
a  prophet,  and  his  utterance  was  from  God. 

And  yet  was  his  talent  so  disregarded,  that  he 
was  destmed  more  than  once  to  suffer  the  bitter^ 
est  agony  of  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  musician. 
He  doubted  his  own  genius. 

Haydn  himself  could  find  for  him  no  better 
praise  than  in  saying,  <*  He  is  a  dever  pianist." 


Thus  was  it  said  of  G^ricault,  *'He  blends  his 
colors  well ;"  and  thus  of  Goethe,  '*  He  has  a 
tolerable  style,  and  he  commits  no  foults  in  or- 
thography." 

Beethoven  had  but  one  friend,  and  that  friend 
was  Hummel.  But  poverty  and  injustice  had  ir- 
ritated him,  and  he  was  sometimes  unjust  him- 
self. He  quarreled  with  Hummel,  and  for  a  long 
time  they  ceased  to  meet.  To  crown  his  misfor- 
tunes, he  became  completely  deaf 

Then  Beethoven  retired  to  Baden,  where  he 
lived,  isolated  and  sad,  in  a  small  house  thdt 
scarcely  sufficed  for  his  necessities.  There  his 
only  pleasure  was  in  wandering  amidst  the  green 
alleys  of  a  beautiful  forest  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  town.  Alone  with  the  birds  and  the  wild 
flowers,  he  would  then  suffer  himself  to  give 
scope  to  his  genius,  to  compose  his  marvelous 
symphonies,  to  approach  the  gates  of  heaven  with 
melodious  accents,  and  to  speak  aloud  to  angels 
that  language  which  was  too  beautiful  for  human 
ears,  and  which  human  ears  had  failed  to  com- 
prehend. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  solitaiy  dreaming,  a  let- 
ter arrived  which  brought  him  back,  despite  him- 
self, to  the  afiairs  of  the  world,  where  new  griefs 
awaited  him. 

A  nephew  whom  he  had  brought  up,  and  to 
whom  he  was  attached  by  the  good  offices  which 
he  had  himself  performed  for  the  youth,  wrote  to 
implore  his  uncle's  presence  at  Vienna.  He  had 
become  implicated  in  some  disastrous  business, 
from  which  his  elder  relative  alone  could  release 
him. 

Beethoven  set  off  upon  his  journey,  and,  com- 
pelled by  the  necessity  of  economy,  accomplished 
part  of  the  distance  on  foot.  One  evening  he 
stopped  before  the  gate  of  a  small,  mean-looking 
house,  and  solicited  sheher.  He  had  already 
several  leagues  to  traverse  before  reaching  Vien- 
na, and  his  strength  would  not  enable  him  to 
continue  any  longer  an  the  road. 

They  received  him  with  hospitality ;  he  partook 
of  their  supper,  and  then  was  installed  in  the 
master's  chair  by  the  fireside. 

When  the  table  was  cleared,  the  father  of  the 
family  arose  and  opened  an  old  clavecin.  The 
three  sons  took  each  a  vi<^,  and  the  mother  and 
daughter  occupied  themselves  in  some  domestic 
wofrk. 

The  fotber  gave,  the  key-note,  and  all  four  be- 
gan playing  with  that  unity  and  precision,  that 
innate  genius,  which  is  peculiar  only  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany.  It  seemed  that  they  were  deeply 
interested  in  what  they  played,  for  their  whole 
souls  were  in  the  instruments.  The  two  women 
desist  from  their  occupatioB  to  Usten,  and  their 
gentle  countenances  expressed  the  emotions  of 
their  hearts. 

To  observe  all  this  was  the  only  share  that 
Beethoven  could  take  in  what  was  passing,  for 
he  did  not  hear  a  single  note.  He  could  only 
judge  of  their  perfonnance  from  the  movements 
of  the  executants,  and  the  fire  that  animated  their 
features. 

When  they  had  finished,  they  shook  each  o^ 
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er's  hands  warmly,  as  if  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  a  community  of  happiness,  and  the 
young  girl  threw  herself  weeping  into  her  moth- 
er's arms.  Then  they  appeared  to  consult  to- 
gether; they  resumed  their  instruments;  they 
commenced  again.  This  time  their  ehthusiasm 
reached  its  height ;  their  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears,  and  the  cdlor  mounted  to  their  cheeks. 

"  My  friends,"  said  Beethoven,  **  I  am  very  un- 
happy that  I  can  take  no  part  in  the  delight  which 
you  experience,  for  I  also  love  music ;  but,  as  you 
see,  I  am  so  deaf  that  I  can  not  hear  any  sound. 
Let  me  read  this  music  which  produces  in  you 
such  sweet  and  lively  emotions." 

He  took  the  paper  in  his  hand,  his  eyes  grew 
dim,  his  breath  came  short  and  fast;  then  he 
dropped  the  music,  and  burst  into  tears. 

These  peasants  had  been  playing  the  allegretto 
of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  A. 

The  whole  fimiily  surrounded  him,  with  signs 
of  curiosity  and  surprise. 

For  some  moments  his  convulsive  sobs  impeded 
his  utterance ;  then  he  raised  his  head,  and  said, 
"  I  am  Beethoven." 

And  they  uncovered  their  heads,  and  bent  be- 
fore him  in  respectful  silence.  Beethoven  ex- 
tended his  hands  to  them,  and  they  pressed  them, 
kissed,  wept  over  them ;  for  they  knew  that  they 
had  among  them  a  man  who  was  greater  than  a 
king. 

Beethoven  held  out  his  arms  and  embraced 
them  all — the  &ther,  the  mother,  the  young  girl, 
and  her  three  brothers. 

All  at  once  he  rose  up,  and  sitting  down  to  the 
clavecin,  signed  to  the  young  men  to  take  up 
their  violins,  and  himself  performed  the  piano 
part  of  this  chef-i^auvre.  The  performers  were 
alike  inspired ;  never  was  music  more  divine  or 
better  executed.  Half  the  night  passed  away 
thus,  and  the  peasants  listened.  Those  were  the 
last  accents  of  the  swan. 

The  father  compelled  him  to  accept  his  own 
bed ;  but  during  the  night  Beethoven  was  restless 
and  fevered.  He  rose ;  he  needed  air ;  he  went 
forth  with  naked  feet  into  the  country.  All  na- 
ture was  exhaling  a  majestic  harmony :  the  winds 
sighed  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
moaned  along  the  avenues  and  glades  of  the 
wood.  He  remained  some  hours  wandering  thus 
amidst  the  cool  dews  of  the  early  morning ;  but 
when  he  returned  to  the  house,  he  was  seized 
with  an  icy  chill.  They  sent  to  Vienna  for  a 
physician;  dropsy  on  the  chest  was  found  to 
have  declared  itself  and  in  two  days,  despite 
every  care  and  skill,  the  doctor  said  that  Beethoven 
must  die. 

And,  in  truth,  fife  was  every  instant  ebbing 
fast  from  him. 

As  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  pale  and  suffering,  a 
man  entered.  It  was  Hummel — ^nummel,  his 
old  and  only  friend.  He  had  heard  of  the  illness 
of  Beethoven,  and  he  came  to  him  with  succor 
and  money.  But  it  was  too  late :  Beethoven  was 
speechless ;  and  a  grateful  smile  was  all  that  he 
had  to  bestow  upon  his  friend. 

Hummel  bent  toward  him,  and,  by  the  aid  of 


an  acoustic  instrument,  enabled  Beethoven  to 
hear  a  few  words  of  his  compassion  and  regret. 

Beethoven  seemed  reanimated,  his  eyes  shone, 
he  struggled  for  utterance,  and  gasped,  "/»  it 
not  true,  Hummel,  that  I  have  tome  talent  after 
aUV 

These  were  his  last  words.  His  eyes  grew 
fixed ;  his  mouth  fell  open,  and  his  spirit  passed 
away. 

They  buried  him  in  the  Httle  cemetery  of  Dob- 
ling. 


WOMAN'S  WRONGS— A  LEAF  FROM 
ENGLISH  LAW. 

THE  prayers  were  made,  the  benediction  given, 
the  bells  rang  out  their  lusty  epithalamium, 
and  by  the  law  of  the  Church  and  law  of  the 
land,  Charlotte  and  Robert  Desborough  were 
henceforth  one — one  in  interests,  one  in  life.  No 
chill  rights  or  selfish  individuality  to  sow  dis- 
union between  them ;  no  unnatural  laws  to  weak- 
en her  devotion  by  offering  a  traitorous  asylum 
against  him ;  but,  united  by  bonds  none  could 
break — their  two  fives  welded  together,  one  and 
mdivisible  forever— they  set  their  names  to  that 
form  of  marriage,  which  so  many  have  signed  in 
hope,  to  read  over  for  a  long  lifetime  of  bitterness 
and  despair.  Yet  what  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  ideal  of  an  English  marriage !  This 
strict  union  of  interests — although  it  does  mean 
the  absorption  of  the  woman's  whole  life  in 
that  of  the  man's — ^although  it  does  mean  the 
entire  ;innihilation  of  all  her  rights,  individuality, 
legal  existence,  and  his  sole  recognition  by  the 
law — ^yet  how  beautifiil  it  is  in  the  ideal !  She, 
as  the  weaker,  \yrng  safe  in  the  shadow  of  his 
strength,  upheld  by  his  hand,  cherished  by  his 
love,  losing  herself  in  the  larger  being  of  her 
husband  ;  while  he,  in  the  vanguard  of  life,  pro- 
tects her  horn,  ail  evil,  and  shields  her  against 
danger,  and  takes  on  hunself  alone  the  strife  and 
the  weary  toil,  the  danger,  and  the  struggle. 
What  a  deUghtful  picture  of  unselfishness  and 
chivaby,  of  devote^ess  and  manly  protection ; 
and  what  sacrilege  to  erase  so  much  poetiy  from 
the  dry  code  of  our  laws ! 

Like  all  newly-married  women,  this  woman 
would  have  looked  with  horror  on  any  proposition 
for  the  revision  of  the  legal  poem.  Liberty 
would  have  been  desolation  to  her,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  she  would  have  repudiated  as 
implying  a  doubt  of  her  husband's  faith.  She 
had  been  taught  to  believe  in  men,  and  to  honor 
them  ;  and  she  did  not  wish  to  unlearn  her  lesson. 
The  profound  conviction  of  their  superiority 
fbrmed  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  her  social 
creed ;  and  young  hearts  are  not  eager  to  escape 
from  theb  anchorage  of  trust.  She  wa*  a  will- 
ing slave  because  she  w^  a  faithful  worshiper ; 
and  it  seemed  to  her  but  fit,  and  right,  and  natu- 
ral, that  the  lower  should  be  subservient  to  the 
wiU  of  the  higher.  For  the  first  few  weeks  all 
went  according  to  the  brightness  of  her  befief 
The  newly  bound  epic  was  Written  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  blazoned  in  the  brightest  colors  of 
youth,  and  hope,  and  love  ;  and  she4>efieved  that 
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the  unread  leayes  would  contmue  the  vtoiy  of 
those  already  turned  o?er,  and  that  the  glories 
of  the  future  would  be  like  to  the  gloriee  of  the 
past.  She  believed  as  others,  ardent  and  Iot- 
ing,  have  believed;  and  she  awoke,  like  them, 
when  the  bitter  fruit  of  knowledge  was  between 
her  lipe,  and  the  dead  leaves  of  her  young  hopes 
strewed  the  ground  at  her  feet. 

The  gold  of  the  blazoned  book  was  soon  tar- 
nished. Its  turned  leaves  told  of  love  certainly ; 
but  of  a  love  whose  passion,  when  it  was  burnt 
out,  left  no  friendship  nor  mental  sympathy  to 
keep  alive  the  pale  ashes.  On  the  contrary, 
quarrels  soon  took  the  place  of  &ding  caresses, 
and  bitter  words  echoed  the  lost  sounds  of  fond 
phrases;  no  real  heart-union  wove  fresh  ties  in 
place  of  the  fragile  bands  which  burnt  like  flax 
in  their  own  fire ;  but  with  the  honeymoon  died 
out  the  affection  which  ought  to  have  lived 
through  the  hard  probation  of  time,  and  suffer^ 
ing,  and  distress.  It  had  been  a  love-match,  but 
it  was  an  ill-assorted  match  as  well ;  and  want 
of  sympathy  soon  deepened  into  bitterness,  and 
thence  fell  backward  into  hatred  and  disgust. 
The  husband  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  and 
held  supreme  views  on  marital  privileges.  His 
wife,  young,  impassioned,  beautifiU,  and  clever, 
was  none  the  less  his  chattel ;  and  he  treated 
her  as  such.  By  bitter  personal  experience,  he 
taught  her  that  the  law  which  gave  him  all  but 
uncontrolled  power  over  her  as  his  property,  was 
not  always  the  duty  of  the  strong  to  protect  the 
weak,  but  might  sometimes — even  in  the  hands 
of  English  gentlemen — be  translated  into  the 
right  of  the  tyrant  to  oppress  the  helpless.  From 
high  words  the  tranntion  to  rough  deeds  was 
easy  and  natural.  Matters  grew  gradually  w'orse ; 
quarrels  became  more  bitter  and  more  frequent, 
and  personal  violences  increased.  More  than 
once  she  was  in  mortal  fear,  with  marks  of  fin- 
gers on  her  throat,  and  cuts  and  bruises  on  her 
head;  more  than  once  relations  interposed  to 
save  her  from  further  violence.  In  these  quarrels 
perhaps  she  was  not  wholly  blameless.  The 
rash  passion  of  a  high-spirited  giri  was  not  the 
temper  best  suited  to  such  a  husband*s  wife. 
Less  imaginative  and  less  feeling,  she  might  have 
better  borne  the  peculiar  mode  of  showing  dis- 
pleasure to  which  he  resorted ;  and  had  she  been 
of  a  bwer  organization,  she  might  have  gained 
more  power  over  a  man  who  did  not  ^>predate 
her  intellect,  or  the  beauty  <^  her  rich  nature. 
As  it  was — he,  too  violent  to  control  his  temper 
on  the  one  side :  she,  too  rash  and  eager  to  con- 
ceal her  pain  and  disgust  on  the  other — their 
unhappinees  became  public,  and  by  its  very  pub- 
licity seemed  to  gaiti  in  strength.  Friends  intier- 
fered,  many  thronging  about  her;  some,  to  ad- 
vise patience ;  some  resolution ;  some,  to  appeal 
to  her  wifely  love,  and  others  to  her  woman's 
dignity  ;  and  she,  halting  between  the  two,  now 
consented  to  endure,  and  now  resolved  to  resist. 
So  things  went  on  in  a  sad  unhinged  manner ; 
outbreaks  continually  occurring,  followed  by 
promises  of  reformation  and  renewed  acts  of  for- 
giveness; but  no  solid  peace  established,  and  no  | 


real  wish  to  amend.  Once  she  left  the  house, 
after  a  long  and  angry  scene,  during  which  he 
struck  her,  and  that  vrith  no  gentle  hand  either ; 
and  she  would  not  return  until  heart-broken 
petitions  and  solemn  engagements  touched  her 
woman's  pity,  and  changed  her  anger  into  sorrow. 
She  thought,  too,  of  her  own  misdeeds ;  magni- 
fied the  petty  tempers  and  girlish  impertinences 
whidi  had  beea  punished  so  severely  ;  took  her-, 
self  to  task,  while  the  tears  streamed  firom  her 
dark  eyes  and  steeped  the  black  hair  hanging  on 
her  neck,  until^t  last  imagination  and  repentance 
weighed  down  the  balance  of  evil  on  her  own 
side.  And  then  he  was  her  husband  !-^he 
fether  of  her  children,  and  once  her. lover  so  be- 
loved !  We  all  have  faults,  and  we  all  need  par- 
don, she  thought;  and  so  she  forgave  him,  as 
she  had  done  before,  and  returned  submissively 
to  his  house.  This  was  what  the  Ecclesiastical 
law  calls  condonation.  And  by  this  act  of  love 
and  mercy  she  deprived  herself  of  even  the  small 
amount  of  protection  afforded  by  the  law  to  En- 
glish wives  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

They  had  now  three  children,  who  made  up  the 
sole  summer  time  of  her  heart.  Only  those  who 
know  what  sunshine  the  love  of  young  and  inno- 
cent children  creates  in  the  misty  darlmess  of  an 
unhappy  life,  can  appreciate  her  love  for  hers — 
three  bright,  noble  boys.  How  she  loved  them  I 
How  passionately  and  how  tenderiy!  Their 
lisping  voices  charmed  away  her  griefe,  and  their 
young  bright  eyes  and  eager  love  made  her  for- 
get that  she  had  ever  cause  for  regret  or  fear. 
For  their  sakes  she  endeavored  to  be  patient. 
Her  love  for  them  was  too  strong  to  be  sacrificed 
even  to  her  outraged  womanhood ;  and  that  she 
might  remain  near  them,  and  caress  them,  and 
educate  them,  she  bore  her  trials,  now  coming 
Umt  and  thick  upon  her,  with  forbearance,  if  not 
with  ^lence. 

But  matters  came  at  last  to  a  climax,  though 
sooner  and  on  different  grounds  than  might  have 
been  expected.  She  and  her  husband  parted  on 
a  trivial  question  of  itself^  but  with  grave  re- 
sults :  a  mere  dispute  as  to  whether  the  children 
should  accompany  their  mother  on  a  visit  to  one 
of  her  brothers,  who  was  avowedly  (very  extra- 
ordinary that  he  should  be  so,  after  the  married 
life  she  had  led !)  unfriendly  to  her  husband.  It 
was  at  k»t  decided  that  they  shoukl  not  go,  and 
after  a  bitter  struggle.  Far  more  was  involved 
in  thb  question  than  appears  on  the  surfece ; 
her  right  to  the  management  of  her  sons,  even 
in  the  most  trifling  matters,  was  the  real  point 
of  contention ;  the  mother  was  obliged  to  yield, 
and  she  went  alone ;  the  children  remaining  at 
home  with  the  fether.  The  day  after  she  left, 
she  received  a  message  firom  one  of  the  servants 
to  tell  her  that  something  was  wrong  at  home  ; 
for  the  children  had  been  taken  away,  with  all 
their  clothes  and  toys,  no  one  knew  where.  In 
a  storm  of  terror  and  agony  she  gave  herself  up 
to  the  trace,  and  at  last  found  out  their  hiding- 
place  ;  but  without  any  good  result.  The  wo- 
man who  had  received  them,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  father,  refused  to  deliver  them^up  to  h^, 
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and  met  her  prayers  and  remonstrances  with  ki^ 
salts  and  sarcasms.  She  was  obliged  to  return, 
widowed  and  childless,  to  her  sister's  home  in 
the  country  ;  like  a  wounded  panther  tearing  at 
ihi&  lance  in  his  side;  a  fearful  mixture  of  love 
and  beauty,  and  rage  and  despair.  It  was  well 
^  that  die  did  return  to  her  sister's  house  instead 
of  her  own  home,  for  her  husband,  enraged  at 
her  persistence  in  visiting  her  brother  against 
his  consent,  had  ordered  the  servants  to  reftise 
her  admittance  should  she  present  herself,  and 
"to  open  the  house  door  only  with  the  chain 
across." 

After  balancing  between  reconciliation  and 
prosecution,  a  divorce  suit  was  decided  on  by  her 
husband;  expressly  undertaken  ** because  his 
wife  would  not  return  to  him."  By  this  suit,  he 
attempted  to  prove  that  an  old  friend  and  patron, 
to  whom  he  owed  his  present  position  and  his 
former  fortune,  was  the  seducer  of  his  wife.  But 
the  case  broke  down;  and  the  jury,  without 
leaving  their  box,  gave  a  verdict  in  fovor  of  the 
defendant — a  gentleman  of  known  honor  and 
established  reputation.  The  crowded  court  rang 
with  cheers,  such  as  it  had  rarely  echoed  to  be- 
fore, as  the  verdict  was  pronounced ;  friends  in 
every  degree  of  life,  old  fiiends  and  friends 
hitherto  -strangers,  supported  her  with  their 
warmest  sympathy  *,  and  if  the  readiness  of  the 
world  in  general  to  be  kindly  honest,  and  to  set 
right  a  proved  wrong,  cQuld  h%ve  acted  directly 
upon  the  law,  or  could  have  essentially  served 
her  without  its  aid,  she  would  have  had  ample 
redress.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  hardship  of  such 
a  case  that  no  aid  but  the  aid  of  the  law  itself 
remote  and  aloof^  can  give  redress.  The  feelings 
may  be  soothed,  but  the  wrongs  remain. 

And  now  began  the  most  painful  part  of  the 
sad  epic,  whose  initiatory  hymns  had  glided  into 
a  dirge:  a  dirge  for  ruined  hopes  and  wasted 
youth,  for  &  heart  made  desolate,  and  a  home 
destroyed ;  a  dirge  for  the  shattered  household 
gods  and  the  fleetings  of  the  fond  visions  of  her 
heart. 

The  suit  was  ended,  and  the  law  had  pro- 
nounced the  accused  wifo  innocent.  But  the  law 
also  pronounced  the  innocent  mother  without  a 
ckom  to  her  own  children.  They  were  the 
father's  property  ;  absolutely  and  entirely:  He 
placed  them  vrith  his  sister,  a  lady  who  shared 
his  propensity  for  corporeal  pumshment;  and 
who  flfl^[ged  the  eldest  child,  a  sensitive  and 
delicate  boy  of  six  years  old,  for  receiving  and 
reading  a  letter  from  his  mother.  **  To  impress 
on  his  memory,"  she  said,  *'  that  he  was  not  to 
receive  letters  from  her ! "  The  yet  younger  was 
stripped  naked  and  chastised  with  a  riding- whip. 
Yet  the  law  held  back  these  children  from  their 
mother's  love,  and  gave  them  to  the  charge  of 
those  who  thou^  their  education  fitly  carried 
on  by  such  means.  Time  passed,  and  still  the 
qiiarrel  and  the  separation  continued.  By  a 
small  alteration  in  this  same  law  of  ours — this 
idol  made  by  our  hands,  then  deified  and  wcn^ 
sfaiped — she  was  at  length  permitted  to  see  her 
boys.    But  only  at  stated  times,  and  at  certain 


hours,  and  in  the  coldest  manner.  It  was  her 
husband's  privilege  to  deny  her  all  maternal  in- 
tercourse with  her  sons,  and  he  stretched  his 
privilege  to  the  utmost.  No  touch  of  pity  dis- 
solved the  iron  bars  of  the  law,  and  no  breath  of 
mercy  warmed  the  breast  of  the  husband  and 
master.  Against  the  decree  of  the  law,  what 
was  the  protesting  cry  of  nature  1  A  hoUow 
whistling  among  the  reeds  of  a  sandy  waste, 
which  no  man  heeded  —  which  no  voice  an- 
svrered. 

Years  traced  wearily  on.  Long  years  of 
taming  down  her  proud  heart,  laden  almost  be- 
yond its  strength ;  long  years  of  battle  With  the 
wild  sorrow  of  her  childless  hfe ;  long  years, 
wh^i  the  mother's  soul  stood  in  the  dari£  valley 
of  death,  where  no  light  and  no  hope  were.  But 
the  criminal  law  swept  on  the  beaten  track,  and 
no  one  stopped  to  ask  over  whose  heart  this  great 
car  of  our  Juggernaut  passed.  The  mothei^-she 
to  whom  God  has  delegated  the  -care  of  her. 
young — ^she  on  whom  lie  sJiome  and  dishonor  if 
she  neglect  this  duty  for  any  self>advantage  what- 
soever ;  she — a  man's  wife,  and  a  man's  lawful 
chattel — had  no  right  to  those  who  had  lain  be- 
neath her  heart,  and  drunk  of  her  life.  The  law 
in' this  respect  is  now  changed  ;  mainly,  because 
this  sufierer  labored  hard  to  shoUr  its  cruelty. 
The  misery  inflicted  upon^  her  maternal  love  will 
be  endured  by  no  other  Eng^h  mother. 

Pecuniary  matters  came  in  next,  as  farther 
entanglement  of  this  miserable  web.  By  the 
marriage  settlements  a  certain  sum  of  money  had 
been  secured  to  the  children;  the  principal  of 
which,  neither  the  husband  nor  bis  creditors 
could  touch.  It  belonged  to  the  children  and 
the  mother,  emphatically  and  exclusively.  AfWr 
many  years  of  separation,  the  hud»and  applied  to 
his  wife  for  her  consent  to  his  raising  a  loan  on 
this  trust^fiind  for  the  improvement  of  his  estate. 
She  promised  that  consent,  if  he,  on  his  part, 
would  execute  a  deed  of  separation,  and  make 
her  a  certain  allowance  for  life.  Hitherto  she 
had  mainly  supported  herself  by  authorship. 
After  the  demur  of  reducing  the  oUowance  she 
proposed,  the' agreement  was  entered  into ;  and 
she  then  gave  her  consent  that  a  loan  should  be 
raised  on  the  trust-fimd  for  her  husband's  sole 
advantage.  She  received  in  exchange  a  deed 
dravni  up  and  signed  by  a  lavTyer  and  her  hus- 
band, securing  her  the  stipulated  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  Kfe.  Three  years  after,  her 
mother  died,  and  the  husband  inherited  the  life- 
interest  of  his  wife's  portion  from  the  fother.  At 
the  same  time  a  legacy  of  almost  five  hundred  a 
year,  carefully  secured  from  her  husband  by 
every  legal  hindrance  possible,  fell  to  her  also 
from  her  mother.  When  her  husband  knew  of 
this  legacy,  he  wrote  to  her,  telling*  her  that  he 
would  not  now  continue  his  former  allowance, 
which  had  been  secured,  as  she  believed,  by  so- 
lemn legal  agreement.  She  objected  to  this 
novel  manner  of  benefiting  by  a  legacy  ;  and 
refused  to  entertain  the  proposition  of  a  reduction. 
Her  husband  quietly  told  her  that  she  must  either 
consent  to  his  terms,  or  receive  nothing  ;  when 
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uho  urged  the  agreement,  he  aasweved  her  with 
the  le^  poetic  fiction  '^  that,  by  law,  man  and 
wife  were  cme,  and  therefore  eould  not  contract 
with  each  other.^'  The  deed  for  which  ahe  had 
exchanged  her  power  over  the  tniatpfiind  waa  a 
mae  wortUeea  piece  of  paper. 

This  shaoieAU  breach  of  contract  waa  foUowed 
by  another  law-euit,  where  judgment  waa  given 
in  open  cooit,  to  the  effect  not  only  that  the 
agreement  in  her  behaU;  ngned  by  her  husband 
and  a  legal  witneae,  was  valueleaa  according  to 
that  stanza  of  the  marriage  idyl  which  proolaima 
that  man  and  wife  are  one— not  only  that  ahe 
had  no  claim  on  the  aUowvnce  of  £ve  hundred  a 
year;  bnt  that  her  husband  could  also  seize 
eveiy  &ithing  of  her  earnings,  and  deoumd  aa 
his  own  the  copyrights  of  her  works  and  th& 
sums  paid  for  them.  No  deed  of  separation  had 
been  executed  between  them,  and  no  dirorce 
could  be  sued  for  by  her;  for  ahe  had  .onoe 
condoned  or  pardoned  her  husband,  and  had 
ao  shut  herself  out  ftom  the  protection  of  the 
laws. 

And  all  this  is  in  the  laws ;  the  laws  which 
throw  a  winaan  helplessly  on  the  mercy  of  her 
husband,  mi^e  no  ways  of  escape  and  build  no 
cities  of  relbge  for  her,  and  deliberately  justify 
her  being  cheated  and  entrapped.  All  these  are 
doings  protected  and  allowed  by  our  laws — and 
men  stand  by  and  say,  "  It  is  useless  to  com- 
plain. The  laws  must  be  obeyed.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  meddle  with  the  laws !" 

This  is  a  true  stoiy  ;  those  who  run  may  read 
it — have  read  it  more  than  onoe,  perhaps,  before 
now.  As  an  exemplification'  of  some  <^  the 
gravest  wrongs  of  women,  and  as  a  pro«f  how 
much  they  sometimes  need  protection  even 
against  those  whose  sworn  office  it  is  to  dierish 
tad  support  them,  it  is  very  noteworthy,  indeed, 
in  this  conntiy  of  Ghreat  Britain.  Siurely  there 
is  work  waiting  to  be  done  in  the  marital  code 
of  England  i  Surely  there  are  vrrongs  to  be  re- 
dressed and  reforms  to  be  made  that  have  gone 
too  long  unmade  ?  Surely  we  have  here  a  right- 
eous quarrel  with  t^  laws — more  righteous  than 
many  that  have  excited  louder  cries. 

Justice  to  women.  No  fimeiful  rights,  no  un- 
real advantages^  no  preposterous  escape  from 
womanly  duty,  ifor  the  restless,  kMid,  and  vam ; 
1^  mingling  of  women  with  the  broils  of  political 
life,  nor  opening  to  them  of  careers  which  Nature 
herself  has  pronounced  them  incapable  of  follow- 
ing; no  high-flown  assertion  of  ecpiality  in  kind; 
but  simple  justice.  The  recognition  of  their  in- 
dividuality as  wives,  the  recognition  of  their 
natural  rights  as  mothers,  the  permission  to  them 
to  live  by  their  own  honorable  industry,  untaxed 
by  the  legal  Right  and  moral  Wrong  of  any 
man  to  claim  as  his  own  that  for  which  he  has 
not  wrought— reaping  where,  he  has  not  sovm, 
and  gathering  where  he  has  not  strewed.  Justice 
to  women.  This  is  what  the  phrase  means ;  this 
is  where  the  thing  is  truly  wanted ;  here  is  an 
example  of  the  great  Injustice  done  to  them,  and 
of  thdr  maltreatment  under  the  eyes  of  a  whole 
nation,  by  the  Law. 


STORM  AND  REST. 

ALEADEM  cloud  hung  like  a  heavy  canopy 
over  the  broad  sky — so  heavy  and  so  dense, 
that  even  the  great  vrind  which  was  bowing  the 
strongest  trees,  and  lashing  the  sea  into  boiling 
hills  of  foam,  could  not  stir  it ;  but  still  threaten- 
ing, scowling,  of  this  same  unchangeable  leaden 
hue,  it  spread  immovable,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
readi.  It  was  an  October  day,  Ueak  and  chill, 
with  not  even  the  last  saddest  lingerings  of  sum- 
mer— the  fellen  yellow  leaves — remaining;  for  the 
wild  wind  seemed  to  have  swept  them  up  in-  its 
arms,  leaving  the  bare  country  even  unnaturally 
bare,  and  desolate,  and  cold. 

Through  the  narrow  streets  of  a  se^xnt  tovm^ 
on  the  east  coast,  round  sharp  comers,  and  in  at 
opened  doors,  the  wind  was  sweeping,  driving  in 
its  headlosig  course  all  things  before  it,  dashing 
away  the  h^vy  rain  which  poured  in  dull  torrents 
horn  those  dariL  clouds,  or  catching  it  upward  for 
an  instant  only  to  fling  it  back  again  with  greater 
force  upon  the  swimming  pavements.  Even  in 
the  town,  an  such  a^  day,  fow  would  venture  out : 
in  the  country  round  it  would  seem  almost  like 
madness  to  attempt  it,  for  wind  and  rain  were 
plowing  the  earth  together,  and  over  the  whole 
extent  of  cultivated  hill  ground,  spreading  for 
miles  along  the  coast,  the  mad  hurricane  was 
raging. 

Yet  there  was  one,  and  she  but  a  young  girl, 
who,  defying  rain  and  storm,  heedless  of  the  vrild 
Uast,  insensible  to  the  bitter  cold,  had  set  out 
alone  upon  this  dreary  morning  from  her  cottage 
<mthehilL  And  what  is  it  that  takes  Annie  Mot- 
ton  out  on  such  a  day  as  thisi  What  is  it  that 
has  thus  blanched  Annie  Morton's  cheek,  and 
dulled  her  light,  elastic  step,  and  i^en  the  histse 
of  her  bright  blue  eye,  changmg  its  meny  laugh- 
ter into  tUs  vriid  look  of  fov  1 

**  Mother,  the  thought  haunts  me  like  a  dream ! 
Oh,  mother,  let  me  go  down  to  the  harbor,  for 
I  can't  rest  for  thinking  d  him !''  and  half  an 
hour  ago,  poor  Annie  had  started  suddenfy  up 
from  hot  seat  in  the  cottage  window,  and  half 
sobbing  out  these  vroids,  had  flung  herself  upon 
her  bed-rid  mother's  neck,  and  burst  into  hysterit 
tears. 

"  Ton  foolish  child,  you've  been  sitting  looking 
out  at  that  window  till  all  sorts  of  fimdes  have 
come  into  your  head,"  Mrs.  Morton  answered  her, 
stroking  the  giri's  brown  curls  softly,  and  speak- 
ing in  the  hatf-caressing,  half-sootldng  tone  one 
uses  to  a  child.  "Hush,  dear,  hush!  Why, 
Annie,  Harry  will  never  come  to-day." 

<*  He  vrill,  mother !  He  said  he'd  come^-he 
said  the  ValenHiu  would  be  sure  to  sail  last 
m^.  Oh,  mother,  I  must  go !  If  he  should 
came,  and  any  thing  happen  to  him,  vrith  me  not 
there—" 

«< Annie,  Annie,  you're  a  foolish  woman! 
You're  a  greater  coward  than  I  ever  was.  Why, 
what  kind  of  a  sailor's  wife  de  you  think  you'll 
make  if  you  go  on  this  way  before  you're  ever 
marriedatallt  I'd  be  ashamed  that  Harry  should 
see  your  pale,  frightened  fece  now !"  she  said, 
laui^iing  to  cover  her  own  anxiety.  ^  j 
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A  fiunt  winteiy  smile  passed  across  Annie's  lips, 
too,  but  it  vanished  in  a  moment.  ^ 

**  Oh,  mother,  isn't  it  natural  to  be  frighten- 
ed 1"  she  said,  "  when  we  haven't  met  these  two 
months  and  more ;  and  to  think  of  him  coming 
home  in  such  a  storm  as  thist  I  don't  know 
what's  the  matter  with  me,"  she  exclaimed  hur- 
riedly ;  "  I  feel  so  strange,  as  if  something — Oh, 
mother,  hark! — there's  nine  o'clock  striking — 
I  must  go.  It'll  be  an  hour  till  I  get  to  the 
tower,  and  surely  there'll  be  some  news  of  the 
boat  before  then.  Mother,  dear,"  and  she  bent 
down  over  the  sick  woman  again.  **  Mother, 
dear,  you  won't  cross  mel" 

"  I  won't,  dear ;  take  your  own  way — though 
It's  a  wild  day  for  man  or  woman  to  be  out — but 
we're  all  willAil  enough  when  we're  in  love,  Annie. 
So  God  bless  you,  dear,  and  send  you  back  with 
good  news,  and  a  lightened  heart." 

"  Please  God,"  poor  Annie  murmured ;  then 
kissing  the  pale  face  tenderly,  she  went. 

It  was  a  wild  day,  indeed,  for  a  woman  to  be 
out,  but  Annie  never  paused  or  hesitated.  Wrai>> 
ped  closely  in  her  woolen  cloak,  with  its  hood 
drawn  round  her  &ce,  she  left  the  cottage  on  the 
hill-side,  and  set  boldly  to  breast  the  stormy  whid, 
which,  beating  in  her  &ce,  disputed  with  her  every 
step  she  took.  On  she  went,  scarcely  feeling  the 
dashing  rain  around  her,  heeding  so  little  on  her 
own  account  the  fiiry  of  the  stoim.  On  she  went, 
straining  her  eyes  in  vain  to  catch  the  outline  of 
a  sail  upon  the  great,  wide,  misty,  foaming  sea 
beneath  her.  So  long  each  minute  appeared — so 
slow  the  progpress  that  she  made :  each  step  that 
she  advanced  her  heart  seemed  to  beat  higher — 
to  grow  more  sick  beneath  its  fear  and  hope. 

But  at  length  a  sobbing  cry  of  agony  burst 
from  her ;  for  suddenly,  breaking  from  the  mist, 
she  saw  a  vessel  making  for  the  pier — ^making  for 
it  with  terrible  difficulty,  for  each  wave  on  whose 
crest  it  rose,  instead  of  bearing  it  forward,  seem- 
ed only  to  crush  it  further  back :  yet  still  it  bore 
on,  hidden  one  moment,  but  rising  again  and 
again,  still  fighting  desperately,  unflinchingly,  for 
the  battle  was  for  life  or  death. 

Breathless,  Annie  rushed  along  the  slippery, 
streaming  roads — her  cloak  no  longer  wrapped 
around  her,  but  flying  open  to  the  wind;  her 
hands  convulsively  stretched  out ;  her  cheek  as 
pale  as  death ;  her  tearless  eyes  fixed  where  she 
knew,  though  now  as  she  came  nearer  to  the 
town  she  could  no  longer  see  it,  that  the  sea  lay ; 
for  a  passionate  fear  that  she  could  not  conquer 
had  taken  hold  upon  her — a  sudden  spasm  of 
terror — a  wild,  fearful  conviction  that  the  vessel 
struggling  to  gain  the  port  was  her  lover's  ship. 

WUd  as  her  figure  was  when  she  rushed  upon 
the  quay,  no  one  heeded  her,  for  there  were  figures 
as  wild,  and  hearts  as  despairing  gathered  there 
before  her ;  and  even  the  cry  which  burst  from  her 
as  she  sprang  into  the  crowd,  scarcely  caused  an 
eye  to  turn  upon  her,  for  the  air  around  was  being 
rent  with  women's  cries.  The  vessel  had  gained 
the  pier,  and  had  struck  upon  it,  and  gone  dovm 
with  her  crew.  One  man  was  struggling  in  the 
water  still — straggling  and  ciying  out  for  help ; 


the  voice  rose  even  above  the  raging  of  the  sea, 
and  there  was  no  help  there.  They  stood  and 
gazed  upon  him  till  he  sank,  like  people  frozen 
with  horror. 

A  convulsive  grasp  was  laid  upon  an  oflker's 
arm  who  stood  among  the  crowd,  looking  anx- 
iously  through  his  glass  out  to  sea,  and  a  stifled 
voice  asked, 

*♦  Was  that  the  Valentine  ?" 

The  tone  was  so  full  of  agony  that,  attracted  by 
it,  he  turned  round,  and  looking  in  the  speaker's 
fiice  answered  kindly, 

"  The  Valentine  !  No,  my  girl ;  there  are  bo 
tidings  of  the  Valentine  yet." 

Her  hand  still  held  his  arm :  he  felt  the  thrill 
that  ran  through  her  whole  frame  as  he  spoke. 

"  Not  the  Valentine  ?— not  tome  yet !-— Oh, 
my  God !"  she  cried. 

Her  voice  rang  through  the  air,  sounding  so 
stfangely  in  its  hysterical  joy,  amidst  the  bitter 
cries  of  sorrow  that  were  rising  all  around,  that 
even  the  mourners  turned,  wi£  half-reproachful 
looks,  to  gaze  on  her. 

"My  poor  girl,  you  had  better  go  and  take 
shelter  somewhere,"  the  same  officer  said  again, 
good-naturedly.  "  The  Valentine  mayn't  be  in 
for  hours  yet — not  until  the  storm's  over,  per- 
haps 1" 

<*  But  she  is  due,  Sirl"  Annie  exclaimed. 

"Duel — ^why,  yes — but  in  weather  such  as 
this  we  can't  expect  a  vessel  to  be  in  at  her  ordi- 
nary time.  Come,  com^,  my  girl,  don't  be  putting 
a  sad  face  upon  it  again ;  go  away  home,  and 
keep  up  a  good  heart,"  and  he  turned  from  her, 
and  readjusted  his  glass. 

With  her  head  bowed  down  upon  her  bosem, 
Annie  turned  too,  and  deaf  to  the  voices  of  dis- 
tress around  her,  like  one  walking  in  a  dream, 
she  threaded  her  way  through  the  anxious  crowd. 
No  one  noticed  her,  no  one  spoke  to  her;  all 
eyes  were  stretched  across  the  sea,  all  hearts 
were  full,  watching  for  those  who  might  never 
come  to  them  again.  And  still,  wilder  and  wilder, 
the  storm  raged,  higher  and  higher  the  frantic  sea 
foamed  up ;  still  heavier  and  darker  hung  the 
leaden  clouds ;  still  thicker  grew  the  misty  vail 
that  lay  upon  the  waiter. 

Where  no  human  voices  reached  her,  away 
firom  the  harbor,  on  the  bleak  cold  idiore,  Annie 
sat  down  to  wait.  The  wind  blew  roughly  over 
her,  the  heavy  rain  beat  on  her  face,  but  she 
wrapped  her  cloak  around  her,  and  did  not  heed 
them ;  she  heeded  nothing  but  the  boiling  waves 
that  were  dashing  at  her  feet,  their  spray  some- 
times leaping  over  her :  covering  her  face  then, 
as  their  thunder  burst  upon  her,  she  would  break 
into  bitter  sobs,  wringing  her  hands,  &nd  calling 
out  aloud  in  her  distress.  But  no  voice  came  to 
answer  her,  save  the  relentless,  cruel,  tempest* 
voice,  which  shrieked  wilder  and  still  wilder 
round  her  as  the  weary  minutes  passed. 

Hour  after  hour,  and  no  single  speck  on  the 
misty  ocean  any  where  to  tell  her  that  there  still 
was  hope ;  no  sign  of  sail  or  ship  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  Her  heart  was  sick  within  her ; 
her  strength  was  failing,  her  ^i^h  was  gone : 
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she  lay  down  upon  the  cold,  wet  beach,  too 
wretched  even  to  weep— too  feeble  even  to  pray. 
She  lay  shivering ;  for  the  damp,  penetrating  cold 
was  creeping  likB  ice,  nearer  and  nearer  to  her 
heart,  eeeming  to  deaden  every  feeling  in  her — 
wrapping  her  in  aniisty  dreamineaa — leaving  her 
only  the  dull,  intuitive  consdousneM  alone  that 
the  was  utterly  desolate  and  miserable. 

What  sound  is  that  which -breaks  the  sea's 
great  roar — low,  heavy,  booming,  deep,  slow  roll- 
ing over  sea  and  land  1   Up,  Annie,  and  look  out ! 

Starting  as  if  by  magic  from  her  trance,  she 
springs  up  firom  the  ground — ^her  cheek  on  fire — 
her  arms  flung  upward  in  the  air,  crying  aloud, 
as  though  her  feeble  voice's  answer  could  be 
heard — ^her  eyes  far  straining  seaward — but  in  vain 
— in  vain! — upon  the  shrouded  water  still  no 
vessel  can  be  seen.  Again  that  sound,  deep  wail- 
ing with  the  wild  wind's  roar — low-moaning  on 
the  white  se»>crests;  again  and  again  stiU,  at 
measured  intervals,  throughout  a  long,  long  hour. 

And  she  stands  through  it  all  immovable,  in  an 
agony  that  words ^can  not  speak — a  life-suspense 
in  which  the  brain  beats  almost  ip  bursting. 

Bat  it  is  broken  at  last.  Suddenly,  rolling 
back  like  a  white  curtain,  the  mist  clears  from  the 
sea,  and  shows  her  the  thing  she  seeks — a  mast- 
less  ship,  tossing  upon  the  waters  helplessly,  like 
a  toy  in  a  great  giant's  grasp. 

She  gives  one  ciy  that  rends  the  air ;  then  back 
along  the  shore  she  rushes  with  frantic  speed,  as 
though  her  efforts  were  to  save  the  ship— back 
to  the  harbor  where  the  other  boat  had  sunk. 
The  quay  was  alive  again  with  people — ^with 
pale-faced  men  and  women,  some  rushing  wikily 
up  and  down,  calling  each  one  to  save  their  hus- 
bands, brothers,  fathers ;  some  standmg,  silent, 
and  still ;  their  blanched  lips  pressed  together — 
their  hands  clasped  tightly,  watching  as  though 
£iscinated,  each  movement  of  the  doomed  ship ; 
some  weeping  loudly;  some  looking  idly  on; 
some  few  calm  and  self-possessed,  taking  counsel 
together  what  was  to  be  done. 

**  They  can't  get  men  enough  to  man  the  life- 
boat,'* some  one  near  Annie  said.  **  Well,  it's 
no  wonder — /  wouldn't  go  out  in  a  quieter  sea 
than  this." 

*^  No  boat  could  reach  her,"  another  answered ; 
"  it  would  be  throwing  life  away  to  try  it." 

**  Ay,  I  think  so.  She  must  shifl  for  herself— 
ten  to  one  she'll  strike  upon  the  pier  like  the 
Minerva,  this  morning,"  the  first  man  said  again. 

''  But  the  Valentine's  a  tighter-built  boat  than 
ever  the  Minerva  was,"  the  other  returned; 
"  she'll  stand  a  stouter  shock  than  what  sent  the 
Minerva  down." 

**  Not  she,  man ;  ythy,  she's  more  than  half  a 
wreck  already,"  was  the  half-careless,  half-con- 
temptuous answer.  **  If  she  takes  the  pier,  she'll 
be  at  the  bottom  in  five  minutes'  time  afterward 
— ^trust  my  word  for  that." 

Standing  by  their  side,  Annie  heard  the  words. 
No  one  to  man  the  life-boat !  no  one  to  make  one 
efibrt  to  save  the  crow ! — no  one,  among  all  who 
stood  there !  She  gazed  wildly  round  her ;  the 
same  officer  who  had  spoken  kindly  to  her  in  the 


morning,  was  standing  with  a  group  of  gentlemen 
near.  Sh^  was  beside  him  in  a  moment,  her 
hand  grasping  his  arm  again. 

**The  life-boat !— the  life-boat!"  she  cried. 
**  Will  no  one  save  them  1  Oh,  go  to  them — ^go 
to  them  !^will  nothing  be  done  1  Look !  look ! 
— they  are  sinking !  Oh,  God  forgive  you !"  and 
she  fell  on  her  knees,  covering  her  fiu». 

*'  No,  no,  she's  not  sinking.  Come,  cheer  up, 
my  girl ;  it  may  all  be  well  yet :  whatever's  pos- 
sible will  be  done ;  but  we  can't  launch  the  life- 
boat In  such  a  sea  it  would  be  mere  madness 
to  attempt  it." 

"Then  what  are  they  to  dol"  she  cried,  des- 
pairingly ;  but  the  only  answer  was  a  quick,  *'  Be 
quiet,  now,  my  good  giri,"  as  he  shook  her  hand 
off,  and  tumed  away^^. 

She  was  quiet,  pressing  her  hands  upon  her 
bosom  to  stUl  the  terrible  beating  of  her  heart. 
No  word,  ndr  cry,  nor  sob  fell  from  her;  she 
stood  motionless,  entranced,  like  one  tumed  into 
stone ;  her  lips  ^part,  her  wild  eyes  fastened  on 
the  ship,  her  hce  livid  like  death. 

Buffeted  ^?ildly  to  and  fro,  the  boat  yet  came 
on,  dashed  fbrwud  on  the  crest  of  each  swelling 
wave — onWard  and  onward  toward  the  great 
tongue  pier  that  stretched  a  hundred  feet  out  into 
the  sea.  All  eyes  were  watching  her :  all  hearts 
were  standing  still :  many  a  voice  as  well  as  An- 
nie's was  hushed  in  this  great  moment  of  sus- 
pense. On,  on,  still !— another  second  now! 
^lot  yet — she  is  driven  beck — a  retreating  wave 
has  caught  her — her  decks  are  under  water ;  she 
is  rising  once  more — a  great  sea  Ufts  her  up — it 
bears  her  forward — ^it  flings  her  on  the  pier — she 
has  struck — she  has  separated — she  is  sinking !  A 
/sry  like  the  cry  of  one  voice  breaks  from  the  whole 
aasen^>led  crowd — a  wild  shriek  that  spreads  far 
even  over  the  raging  sea — a  shriek  firom  wivea 
who  are  made  widows — from  fiithers  and  moth- 
ers who  are  made  childless — ^from  hearts  which 
are  made  desolate.  Who  can  save  them — ^who 
can  save  them,  struggling  in  those 'Surging  wa- 
ters 1  A  cry  for  help  is  rising  there — a  cry  as 
wild,  as  full  of  agony  as  that  which  burst  upon 
the  shore,  and  has  broken  now  into  innumerable 
sounds  of  woe.  But  what  avails  it  1 — ^who  can 
save  them  1  They  are  going  down — the  waves 
are  wrapping  them  in  their  strong,  cruel  arms — 
their  cries  are  coming  up  suffocating  firom  amidst 
the  raging  waters. 

One  woman  has  broken  from  the  crowd  and 
rushed  upon  the  pier.  They  try  to  hold  her 
back,  but,  laughing  vrildly,  she  bursts  from  them : 
the  wind  is  madly  helping  her  on— on,  on,  she 
can  not  return :  forward  through  the  spray  of  the 
breaking  waves — ^forward  to  the  wreck  of  the 
Valentine.  Wildly  she  rushes  on — one  name 
alone,  repeated  like  a  cry,  upon  her  lips— one 
name,  rising  ringing  on  the  wind,  echoing  amidst 
the  waves'  deep  thunder,  calling  for  an  answer, 
with  wrung  hands — with  pale,  despairing  eyes 
piercing  the  troubled  sea. 

Hark !     Not  in  vain— oh,  Annie,  not  in  >  ' 
thy  prayer  is  heard — listen ! — look  down ! 


Faint,  Uke  an  echo  of  her  cry-feeble, 
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failing  breath,  the  answer  oomes ;  £rom  the  worn 
battler's  dying  lipe,  with  passionate  death  tender- 
ness, her  name  has  broken,  and  upward«tretch- 
ing  arms  are  calling  to  her.  She  sees — ah,  hears : 
a  ^out  of  maniac  laughter,  wildly  joyoos-Hthen 
a  bw  sob — a  moaning,  trembling  cry,  and  then  a 
sprmg,  and  she  is  with  him.  Together  they  go 
down — together,  locked  in  one  another's  arms 
they  sink,  and  the  water  closes  over  them :  the 
dark  water  wraps  them  in  its  arms  far  evermore. 

The  leaden  Storm-clouds  break  in  the  far  west 
— one  single  cleft,  through  which  a  flood  of  crim- 
son Ught  shoots  forth  across  the  sea.  The  white 
foam  sparkles  np  like  silver,  the  tomultuons  waves 
are  glitteniig  like  hills  of  gold :  there,  where  the 
lovers  sank,  the  heaving  sea  appears  to  be  on 
fire.  Deep,  intense,  beautifal,  the  radiance  ialls 
aroond,  playing  like  golden  hghtning  on  the  wa- 
ter. They  lie  below,  oold  and  dead,  locked  in 
that  long,  last,  passionate  embrace ;  but,  as  thst 
crimson  glory  &des  away,  perhaps  upon  its  wing 
it  bears  their  ^»iiits  to  enter  with  it  throogh  the 
golden  gates. 

Low  watcher  in  the  cottage  on  the  hill,  thou 
too  didst  see  that  sudden  flood  of  light,  and  as  it 
&Ii  across  thy  bed,  did  no  voice  come  to  tell  thee 
that  it  marked  the  moment  of  thy  daughter's 
death  1  Watch  no  more;  the  night  is  coming 
on,  she  never  can  return. .  Beneath  the  wild 
waves  now  she  sleeps  vrtth  him  she  loved ;  yet 
think  not  of  her  lying  there ;  think  rather,  when 
the  golden  sunlight  streams  upon  thee,  that  she 
is  looking  down  o^n  thee  through  it. 


THE  GREEN  RING  AND  THE  GOLD 
RING. 

THE  stofy  I  have  to  tell,  occurred  less  than 
eighty  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  powder  and 
pomade ;  of  hi^  heads  and  high  heels ;  vrhen 
beaux  in  pea-green  coats  lined  with  rose-color, 
attended  on  bdles  who  steadied  their  dainty  steps 
with  jewel-headed  canes ;  and  when  lettres-de- 
caohet  lay  like  sachets-i-gants  on  toilet4ables 
among  patches  and  rouge.  Less  than  eighty 
yean  ago,  when  the  &ir  Queen  of  France  and 
her  ladies  of  honor  wielded  these  same  lettres-de- 
oachet  with  much  of  the  ease  with  which  they 
fluttered  their  fims.  Less  than  eighty  years  ago, 
when  the  iron  old  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  was 
writing  to  his  brother  the  Commandenr  de  Malte 
those  fearful  letters,  wherein  the  reader  of  the 
present  day  may  tmoe,  as  in  a  map,  the  despotic 
powers  then  exercised  by  the  seigneurs  of  France 
over  their  sons  and  daughters,  as  well  as  over 
their  tenants  and  vassals.  Hard,  short-sighted. 
Marquis  de  Mirabeau!  Little  did  he  reckon 
when  he  wrote  those  letters,  or  when  he  con- 
ogned  his  son,  in  the  flush  of  youth,  and  hope, 
and  love,  to  a  prison-oell  and  to  exile,  that  the 
family  name  was  to  be  indebted  to  the  feme  of 
that  vituperated  son  for  its  salvation  from  obscuri- 
ty, or  that  the  arUtrary  powers  he  use^  so  vilely 
were  soon  to  be  swept  away  forever. 

Less  than  eighty  years  ago,  then,  beibre  the 
Revolution  was  dreamed  of  in  that  part  of  France, 
then  stood,  in  a  long,  straggling,  {noturesque 


village  of  one  of  the  eouthem  provinces,  a  stone- 
and-mud  cottage,  less  dirty  and  uninviting  than 
those  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  There  was 
no  diri-he^  under  the  solitary  window,  no  puddle 
before  the  door;  which,  unlike  every  other  house 
in  the  village,  possessed  the  luxury  of  an  unfrae- 
tured  door-step.  No  tidy  cottage-gardens  gave 
cheerful  evidence  of  the  leisure  or  taste  of  the 
inmates ;  for  in  those  days  the  laboring  popula- 
lation  of  France  were  too  thoroughly  beaten 
down  by  arbitraiy  exactions  to  have  spare  hours 
to  devote  to  their  own  pursuits  ;  but  round  the 
window  of  this  particular  cottage  a  nasturtinm 
had  been  trained  by  strings ;  and,  through  its 
yellow  and  orange  flowers  one  could,  now  and 
then,  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  pair  of  lustrous  eyes. 
*  The  superior  cleanliness  of  this  little  dwelling, 
the  flowers,  the  decency  of  the  fiimily,  were  the 
woik  of  one  pair  of  hands  belonging  to  a  young 
girl  named  Alix  Laroux,  whose  industry  was  (he 
support  of  a  younger  brother  and  sister,  and  of  a 
blear-eyed  grandmother. 

Now,  a£k  was  a  pretty,  as  well  as  a  hard- 
working girl,  yet  it  was  neither  to  her  beauty  nor 
to  her  industry  that  she  was  indebted  lor  becom- 
ing the  heroine  of  our  tale,  although  her  success 
in  finding  work,  when  Others  could  find  none, 
had  made  envious  tongues  gossip  about  her. 
Village  scandal  is  very  like  town  scandal ;  as  like 
as  a  silken  masquerade  costume  is  to  its  linsey- 
woolsey  original ;  the  form  is  the  samr,  the  tex- 
ture alone  is  different ;  and  at  the  Well  of  Beau- 
regard, from  which  water  was  fetched  and  where 
the  salad  for  supper  was  washed,  it  was  whis- 
pered that  Alix  was  a  co<piette,  and  that  the  re- 
mote cause  of  her  prosperity  was  the  influence 
which  her  bright  eyes  had  obtained  orer  the  strong 
heart  of  the  Bailiff  of  Beauregard.  Every  one 
wished  that  good  might  come  of  it,  but — 

But,  in  the  mean  while,  good  did  come  of  it ; 
for,  thanks  to  the  large  black  eyes  that  looked  so 
frankly  into  his,  and  to  the  merry  smile  of  the 
village  beauty.  Monsieur  Reboul  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Alix's  cheerful  steady  activity ; 
and  a  feeling  of  respect  had  mingl^  with  his 
early  admiration  when  he  discovert  that,  while 
no  one  was  more  particular  in  the  payment  of 
lawful  dues  than  the  hard-woddng  girl,  no  one 
resisted  more  strenuously  any  illegal  exactions. 
At  length  the  stricken  bailifif-^who,  by-ihe-by, 
was  double  Alix's  age — testified  the  sincerity  of 
his  feelings  toward  her  by  taking  her  brother 
Jean  into  the  household  at  the  castle,  and  oven 
offered  to  have  Alix  herself  admitted  among  the 
personal  attendants  of  one  of  the  young  ladies 
of  Beauregard,  whose  marriage  had  lately  been 
celebrated  vrith  great  magnificence  in  Paris. 

But  Alix  shook  her  pretty  head,  and  said, 
**No,  she  thanked  him  all  the  same,"  with  a 
smile  that  showed  her  pearly  teeth ;  and  what 
man  in  love — ^though  a  bailiff--could  resent  a 
denial  so  sweetly  accompanied  1  Monsieur  Re- 
boul was,  indeed,  for  a  moment,  cast  down,  but 
his  spirits  were  soon  revived  by  some  of  those 
wonderfiil  explanations  which  men  in  his  pre- 
dicament generafiy  have  St  tiietr  command  ;  so  be 
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l«ft  the  cottage  wiifa  a  friendly  adieii  to  the  imil- 
ing  girl,  and  withont  a  suspicion  that  Aliz  had 
any  prrrate  reasons  iat  her  dislike  to  leaTC  the 
vBlage,  or  that  the  daily  greeting  of  Francois  the 
stone-cntter  was  a  matter  of  more  moment  to 
her  than  the  prettiest  conyliments  of  the  Bailiff 
of  Beaoregard. 

The  next  day  was  maik^-day  at  Maillot,  a 
town  aboQl  two  leagues  distant  from  the  Tillage, 
whither,  fer  four  years,  Ahx  had  been  aoeostooMd 
to  go  once  a  w^  with  ponkiy  and  eggs ;  her 
great  reseorce  ibr  the  vent  of  her  grand-dame's 
hot  It  was  a  matter  of  riTaliy  among  they onng 
women  of  the  neighborhood  to  be  first  at  market ; 
and  AUx,  who  greatly  eigoyed  snprema^  in 
erery  thing,  had  endeavored  in  this,  as  in  all  else, 
to  surpass  her  companions.  This,  however,  was 
not  very  easy,  ibr  others  could  rise  betimes  as 
she  did  herself  A  few  months  before,  an  aeei- 
dental  discorery  of  her  brother  Jean  had  at  length 
seeored  for  her  the  envied  privilege.  Jean,  like 
other  idle  lads  of  his  class,  was  necessarily  a 
poacher,  and,  on  one  of  his  secret  expeditions 
into  the  ibrest  which  lay  between  Beauregard 
and  Maillot,  had  chanced  to  fidl  upon  a  path  by 
which  the  distance  between  the  two  plaoiss  was 
shortened  by  at  least  a  third.  This  discovery  he 
confided  to  Aiix ;  and  ever  since,  under  his  guid- 
ance and  escort,  she  had  availed  herself  of  it  to 
reach  Maillot  earlier  and  with  less  £itigue  than 
her  con^anions.  She  had  found  the  wilk  very 
pleasant  when  Jean  was  with  her  to  cany  h^ 
basket,  and  with  his  boyish  sallies  to  prevent  her 
from  dwelling  on  the  superstitious  terrofs  with 
which  tradition  had  invested  the  focest ;  but  now 
that  she  must  tread  its  tangled  paths  alone,  she 
hesitated,  and  was  half  tempted  to  relinquish  the 
daring  project.  Still  she  folt  unwilling  to  yield  the 
honor  of  being  first  without  a  struggle.  Besides, 
her  companions  had  always  given  her  a  iqm- 
tation  fyr  courage,  and  althon^  she  had  k  secret 
conviction  that  she  owed  it  solely  to  her  yodng 
brother's  lefiected  bravery,  it  is  a  reputation  which 
young  girls  prise  so  high^,  that,  rather  than  for- 
feit it,  they  win  rush  recklessly  into  real  dangers, 
from  which,  if  they  escape,  it  is  by  thsir  goodfor- 
tnne,  and  not  by  their  boasted  courage. 

Alix  could  not  endure  to  allow  to  others  that 
she  was  afraid.  No,  no,  she  must  not  j^rmit 
that  to  be  said,  nor  must  she  expose  herself  to 
the  jeers  and  laughter  of  those  who  would  de- 
light to  hear  that  she  was  not  first  at  market. 
She  must  go  by  the  wood-path,  and  mast  go 
early.  And  so  thinking,  she  laid  her  down  to 
leet. 

The  part  <^  France  in  which  Afix  was  bom 
and  brought  up  is  full  of  historical  remains,  and 
therefore  aboimds  with  traditions,  the  move  mys- 
tical and  terrible  from  the  dash  of  paganism  with 
which  they  are  mixed  up.  Not  a  finest,  ruin, 
or  grotto,  is  without  some  pictuieeque  legend, 
vrhich  the  young  listen  to  from  the  lips  of  the 
aged  vrith  shuddering  dehgfat ;  and  all  that  Alix 
had  ever  heard  of  the  forest  of  Beauregard,  or  of 
any  other  haunted  wood  in  the  province,  rose 
vrith  disagreeable  tenacity  to  her  meowfy  on  this 
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particular  nig^.  She  remembered  the  darkness 
and  gloom  of  the- old  trees,  the  thickness  of  the 
brushwood,  and  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  meeting  the  Couleuvre-Fee-^tbe 
Melusina  of  Provence— or  the  Chftvre  d*Or,  who 
confides  the  secret  resting-place  of  hidden  treas- 
ures to  the  wandering  traveler,  only  to  afiUct  him 
with  incurable  melannholy  if  he  proved  himself 
unw<»thy  of  riches.  As  the  dread  of  these  su- 
pernatural oeatures  increased  upon  her  with  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  night,  she  hid  her  head 
beneath  the  counterpane,  and  wisely  resolved  to 
dare  all  that  human  beaagB  could  do  to  vex  her, 
rather  than  encounter  the  tricks  and  temptations 
of  those  unearthly  ones — and  then  she  slept. 

Light  to  see,  however,  is  nearly  allied  to  oonr- 
agetodare;  and  when  Alix  aroee  at  early  dawn, 
her  perturbations  and  tremblings  had  vanished, 
and  her  midnight  decision  was  overturned  by  the 
impulse  of  the  morning.  She  dressed  herself, 
quickly,  but  cwefolly,  in  her  most  becoming  at- 
tire ;  and  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  women  of  the 
province  she  looked— noted  though  they  ^re  for  the 
regal  style  of  theb  beauty — when  equipped  in  her 
pliuted  petticoat ;  her  bright  fichu,  jiot  pinned  tight- 
ly down,  but  crossing  the  bosom  in  graceiul  folds, 
imd  fostened  in  a  knot  at  the  back ;  h^^thick  glossy 
bands  of  black  hair  contrasting  well  with  the  rich 
glow  of  her  cheek,  and  with  the  Madras  silk  hand- 
kerchief whidi  covered,  vrithout  concealing  the 
luxuriance  of  her  long  hair.  Holding  in  her 
hand  her  larga  market-basket,  not  unlike  in  sh^e 
to  a  coal-scuttle  or  a  gipsey  bonnet,  with  a  majes- 
tic rather  than  a  tripping  step,  AJix  began  her 
walk ;  looking  more  like  one  of  the  Roman  mat- 
rons from  whom  tradition  tells  that  her  race  was 
descended  than  a  poor  peasant  girl. 

As  she  reached  the  turn  from  the  high-road  to 
the  wood,  she  quickened  her  st^M,  and  resolute- 
ly .took  the  finest  path;  while,  as  if  determined 
to  ptowt  to  herself  that  she  was  not  afraid,  she 
ever  and  anon  gave  forth  a  snatch  of  song,  in  a 
voice  as  dear  and  shriU  as  that  of  the  birds  twit- 
tering in  the  brandies  overhead,  to  join  the  com- 
mon hymn  of  praise  with  which  the  deniiens  of 
earth  and  sky  salute  the  new-bom  day. 

The  morning  was  unusually  sultry  and  op- 
pressive, althm^  the  sun  was  but  newly  risen. 
Alix  felt  herself  overcome  with  fotigue  when 
scarcely  half-way  through  the  forest.  She  was 
so  fotigncd  ihat  she  found  it  necessary  to  sit 
down ;  bat  just  as  die  had  selected  a  seat  in  a 
quiet  shady  nodt,  which  pnMnised  to  be  a  pleas- 
ant resting-place,  she  discovered  that  it  abutted 
closefy  en  the  opening  to  one  of  the  grottoes  that 
tradition  had  marked  out  as  the  former  habitation 
of  hermits  or  saints  whose  spirits  were  still  be- 
lieved* to  haunt  their  old  dwelling-places.  She 
no  eooner  became  avrare  of  the  grotto's  vidmty 
than  she  rose  hastily,  and,  snatching  up  her  bas- 
ket, set  off  down  one  of  the  alleys  of  the  forest, 
without  taldng  time  to  consider  where  she  was 
going;  when  finced  to  pause  to  recover  her 
breath,  she  found  herself  in  a  spot  she  had  never 
seen  before,  but  one  so  lovdy  that  she  lodied 
axonnd  with  surprise  and  admiration^ 
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IC  WhB  a  little  gla4e»  in  fonn  almost  an  amphi- 
^eatre,  carpeted  with  tnrf  ug  soft  and  elastic  as 
▼ehret ;  its  bright  green  enameled  wilh  flowets ; 
and  on  each  petal,  each  tiny  blade  of  grass,  dew- 
drops  were  sparkling  like  tears  of  happiness,  in 
welcome  to  the  sun^s  retnming  rays.  Aroond 
tins  little  circle,  mighty  old  trees,  gnarled  and 
nfgged,  the  fathers  of  the  forest,  were  sojregolar- 
ly  arranged  as  to  seem  the  work  of  art  rather 
than  of  nature,  and  this  impression  was  strength* 
ened  by  the  avenoe-like  alley  that  spread  from  it 
toward  the  north.  Immediately  opposite  ta  t^ 
opening,  on  the  soathem  side  of  the  amphithe- 
atre, rose  a  rampart  of  gray  rocks,  maibled  with 
goklen  veins,  firom  whose  hoary  sides  sprang 
forth  the  tock-rose  or  pink  cystos,  and  under 
whose  moist  shade  the  bhie  aster,  one  of  the  fidr- 
est  of  earth's  stars,  floiulshed  hixuriantly.  As 
Alix's  eye  feH  on  ihe  trees,  and  grass,  and  flow- 
ers, she  set  her  basket  down  careifttlly  at  the  foot 
of  a  ihie  old  oak,  and,  forgettmg  fi^gae,  heat, 
and  soperstitious  terrors,  busied  herself  in  gath- 
ering the  dew-gemmed  flowers,  un^  her  apron 
was  quite  full. 

Then,  seating  herself  under  the  oak,  she  began 
with  pretty  fastidiousness  to  choose  the  most 
perfoct  of  her  treasures  to  arrange  into  a  bouquet 
for  her  bosom,  and  one  for  her  heir.  While  4hus 
engaged  she  half^hante4»  hatf-reoited  her  Salve 
R^ina: 

Hail  to  the  Queen  who  reigns  tbore, 
Mother  of  Clemency  and  Love ' 
We,  flrom  this  wretched  woiM  of  tsars. 
Send  sighs  and  froans  tints  thine  etis. 
Oh,  thou  sweet  advocate,  bestow 
One  pitying  look  on  us  below ! 

The  hymn  and  toilet  were  conduded  togetiier ; 

:  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  Alix  rememberod  that 

'  there  was  a  nuoket  at  Maillot,  at  which  she  must 

( be  present,  instead  of  spending  the  day  in  such 

joyous  idleness,    ^he  sighed  and  wiriied  she 

*  were  a  lady— the  young  lady  of  Beauregard,  of 
whose  marriage  Monsieur  Reboul  had  told  her 
such  flne  things— and,  as  she  thought  thus,  as- 

.  sodation  of  ideas  awoke  the  recollection  that  this 

-day  was  the  twenty-third  of  June,  the  vigil  of 

.  St.  John ;  a  season  said  to  be  very  fatal  to  the 

females  of  the  house  of  Beauregard.     She  shud- 

.  dered  as  the  terrors  of  that  tradition  recurred  to 

her  memory,  and  wished  she  were  not  akme  in 

^the  haunted  forest  on  so  unlucky  a  day.    Many 

and  strange  were  the  superstitions  she  had  heard 

regarding  St.  John's  Eve,  and  many  the  ebaerr- 

ances  of  which  she  had  been  the  terrified  wit- 

.ness;  but  that  wluch  had  always  affected  her 

imagination  the  most  was  ih»  andent  belief  that 

any  one^who  has  courage  to  hold  alondy  vigil  in 

a  church  on  St.  John's  Eve,  beholds  passing  in 

procession  all  those  who  are  foted  to  die  within 

the  year.     It  was  with  this  supenlitioii  that  the 

legend  of  Beauregard  was'assoeiated ;  for  it  was 

S9^d  that  in  old  times  a  ceftain  lady  of  the  fiunily 

had,  for  reasons  of  her  own — bad  reasons  of 

•  course— held  such  a  vigil,  had  seen  hM*  own 
■  spirit  among  the  doomed,  saA.  had  indeed  died 
ithatyear.    Tradit&en  further  ««WMd,  lis 


then,  the  twenty-third  of  June  had  been  always 
more  or  less  fotal  to  the  females  of  her  house ; 
and  as  Alix  remembered  this,  she  was  content  to 
be  only  Alix  Leroux,  who,  though  possessed  nei- 
ther of  chateaux  nor  forests,  and  forced  to  work 
hard  and  attend  weekly  markets,  had  no  ances- 
tral doom  hanging  over  her,  but  could  look  for- 
ward to  a  bright  foture,  as  the  beloved  mistress 
of  a  certain  stone-cutter's  comfortid>le  home ;  of 
which  stone-cutter's  existence  Monsieur  Reboul 
was  ^piite  unconscious. 

Her  thoughts  of  Franfois,  her  young  warm- 
hearted lover,  and  of  the  two  strong  arms  ready 
at  a  word  fiK»a  her  to  do  unheard-of  miracles, 
dimpled  her  dieeks  with  smiles,  and  entirely 
banished  the  uncomfortable  cogitations  which 
bad  preceded  them ;  taking  up  her  basket,  she 
arose,  and^  looking  around  her^  began  to  consid- 
er which  path  die  ought  to  follow^  to  fold  the 
most  direct  road  to  MuBot. 

She  was  still  undecided^  when  a  whole  herd4>f 
deer  dashed  down  the  north  alley  toward  her, 
and  broke  forcibly  through  the  nitk  covert  be- 
yond) as  if  dfiren  forward  by  intense  fear.  She 
was  startiad  by  the  sudden  apparition,  for  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  convinced  her  that  what  had 
terrified  them  might  terrify  her  also,  and  that  the 
part  of  the  forest  from  whkh  they  had  beciu  dnven 
was  that  which  she  must  cross  to  reach  Maillot. 
Timid  as  a  deer  herself,  at  this  thought  she 
strained  her  eyes  in  ^e  directiim  whence  they 
had  oome,  but  could  see  nothing.  She  listened ; 
all  was  stall  again,  not  a  leaf  stirred — and  yet, 
was  it  foncy,  or  was  it'  her  sense  of  hearing  ex- 
dted  by  fear  to  a  painful  degree  of  acuteness, 
that  made  her  imagine  that  she  heard,  at  an  im- 
mense distance,  a  muffled  sound  of  wheels  and 
of  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet  1  She  wrung  her 
hands  in  terror;  for,  satisfied  that  no  euthly 
cairiage  could  foroe  its  way  through  the  tangled 
forest  paths,  she  could  only  suppose  that  some- 
thing supernatural  and  terrible  was  about  to  blast 
her  sight ;  still,  as  if  fosdnated,  she  gaxed  in  the 
direction  of  the  gradually  increasing  sounds. 
Not  a  wink  of  her  eyes  distracted  her  nght  as 
she  peered  threu^  the  intervening  branches. 
Presently,  a  huge  body,  preceded  by  something 
which  caught  and  refiected  the  straggling  rays 
of  sunshine  that  penetrated  between  the  tsees, 
was  seen  crushing  through  the  brushwood. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  came  with  a  curiously 
undulating  movement,  and  accompanied  by  the 
same  strange,  dull,  inexplicable  sound,  untile  as 
it  paused  at  a  few  hundred  paces  bom  her  place 
of  concealment,  she  perceived,  to  her  intense 
rdief,  that  the  object  of  her  terror  was  nothing 
more  than  an  earthly  vehicle  of  wood  and  iron, 
in  the  form  of  one  of  the  unwieldy  coaches  of  the 
day,  drawn  by  a  learn  of  strong  Flanders  horses ; 
and  that  the  strange  muffled  sound  which  had 
accompanied  it,  arose  solely  from  the  elastidty 
of  the  turf  over  which  it  rolled  having  deadened 
the  noise  of  die  wheeb  and  the  horses'  heofo. 
The  relief  from  supenatural  terrors,  however, 
rendered  Alix  only  the  more  exposed  to  emithly 
foass  (  and,  wh0n  a  second  glance  at  the  carriage 
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showed  her  that  the  glistening  objects  which  had 
caught  her  eje  at  a  distance  were  the  polished 
barrels  of  mousquetons,  or  heavy  carbines,  car- 
ried by  two  men  who  occupied  the  driving  seat, 
die  slipped  from  her  hidiiig-place  behind  the  large 
oak  tree,  and  carefully  ensconced  herself  among 
the  thick  bushes  that  overihadowed  the  rocks. 

Scarcely  had  she  done  this,  before  one  of  the 
armed  men  got  dovrn  from  the  box,  and  walked 
round  the  circular  glade,  scanning  it  with  a  curi- 
ous and  penetrating  glance.  For  a  moment,  he 
paused  before  the  old  oak,  as  if  attracted  by  some 
flowers  Alix  had  dropped ;  but,  another  quick- 
searching  look  seeming  to  satisfy  him,  he  re- 
turned to  the  carriage  and  stood  by  the  door,  as 
if  in  conference  with  some  one  inside. 

"Thank  Heaven!'*  thought  Alix,  "he  sees 
that  the  carriage  can  not  pass  further  in  this 
direction;  I  shall  not,  therefore,  be  kept  here 
long  ;*'  and  her  curiosity  as  to  what  was  next  to 
be  done  gaining  predominance  over  her  fears,  she 
again  peered  eagerly  between  the  branches.  A 
gentleman  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  examined 
the  little  glade  as  carefully  as  his  servant  had  done. 

"What  a  handsome  man!"  thought  Alix. 
"  What  a  grand  dress  he  has  ;  all  silk  and  vel- 
vet !'*  She  fixed  an  admiring  glance  on  the  tall, 
noble-looking  figure  that  stood  for  a  moment, 
silent  and  still,  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre. 

"  It  will  do,  Pierre,"  he  said  at  length,  as  he 
turned  on  his  steps :  "  begin  your  work." 

Pierre  bowed,  and,  without  speaking,  pointed 
to  a  little  plot  of  ground,  of  peculiarly  bright 
green,  with  a  dark  ring  round  it — a  fairy-ring,  in 
short,  so  named  in  all  countries — ^which  lay  al- 
most directly  opposite  to  AUx's  hiding-place. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  brief  answer.  "  Call  Joseph 
to  help ;  we  are  at  least  an  hour  too  late." 

The  strong  rigidity  of  the  speaker's  counte- 
nance caused  Alix  to  tremble,  although  she  did 
not  know  why,  unless  it  were  in  her  dread  of 
falling  into  his  hands  as  a  spy  of  his  secret 
actions,  whatever  they  might  be ;  for  he  was  evi- 
dently not  a  man  to  be  trified  with. 

Pierre  went  back  to  the  carriage,  from  which 
the  other  man  had  already  descended,  and  to- 
gether they  took,  from  the  hind  boot,  a  couple  of 
pickaxes  and  spades,  with  which  they  speedily 
began  to  cut  away  the  turf  of  the  green-ring,  for 
a  space  of  some  six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  a& 
many  in  breadth. 

She  could  distinctly  see  Pierre's  face,  and  per- 
ceived that  it  was  not  one  she  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore. That  of  Joseph  was  concealed  from  her,  as 
he  worked  with  his  back  toward  her ;  but  there 
was  something  about  his  dress  and  appearance 
which  seemed  familiar  to  her,  and  which  was 
very  different  from  that  of  Pierre.  But  what 
strange  kind  of  hole  was  that  they  were  digging  1 

"  Holy  Mother  of  mercy,  it  is  a  grave  !*' 

As  this  idea  occurred  to  her,  her  blood  ran 
cold ;  but  the  sudden  thought  underwent  as  sud- 
den a  change,  when,  the  second  man  turning  his 
&ce  toward  her,  she  recognized,  to  her  amaze- 
ment, the  countenance  of  her  admirer,  the  old 
bailiff. 


The  sight  of  his  familiar  face  dissipated  her 
gloomy  suspicions,  and  she  speedily  persuaded 
herself  that  instead  of  a  grave  to  hide  some  dread- 
ful deed,  they  were  digging  for  some  of  the  con- 
cealed treasures  which  every  body  knew  were 
buried  in  the  forest.  Monsieur  Reboul  had 
often  told  her  that  he  had  heard  of  them  from 
his  grandmother,  so  it  was  natural  enough' he 
should  be  ready  to  seek  them.  How  she  would 
torment  him  with  the  secret  thus  strangely  ac- 
quired! 

From  her  merry  speculations  she  was  roused 
at  length  by  the  reappearance  of  the  tall  fnan, 
canying  in  his  arms  something  wrapped  in  a 
horseman's  cloak,  and  followed  by  another  and 
younger  figure^  bearing,  like  himself,  all  the  out- 
ward signs  belonging  td  the  highest  class  of  the 
nobility,  though  on  his  features  was  stamped  an 
expression  of  cruelty  and  harshness. 

**  Going  to  bury  a  treasure  rather  than  seek 
one,"  thought  Alix.  "  Very  well.  Monsieur  Re- 
boul, I  have  you  still !" 

The  ti^l  man,  meanwhile,  had  placed  his  har- 
den on  the  ground.  Removing  the  doak  that 
covered  it,  he  now  displayed  to  Alix's  astonished 
eyes  a  young  and  very  lovely  lady.  For  a  mo- 
ment, the  fair  creature  stood  motionless  where 
she  was  placed,  as  if  dazzled  by  the  sudden  light ; 
but  it  was  for  a  moment  only,  and  then  she  flung 
herself  on  the  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  elder 
man,  beseeching  him  to  have  mercy  upon  her,  to 
remember  that  she  was  young,  and  that  life,  inj 
life,  was  dear  to  her ! 

The  man  moved  not  a  muscle,  uttered  not  a 
word  save  thes©— "  I  have  sworn  it." 

The  girl — for  she  looked  little  more  than  six- 
teen— ^pressed  her  hands  on  her  bosom,  as  if  to 
still  the  suffocating  beating  of  her  heart,  and  Was 
silent.  Such  silence!  Such  anguish!  Alix 
trembled  as  if  she  herself  were  under  the  sen- 
tence of  that  cold,  cruel  man.  But  now  the 
grave  was  finished  ;  for  grave  it  seemed  to  be, 
and  one,  too,  destined  to  inclose  that  living, 
panting,  beautiful  creature.  The  eld  man  laid 
his  hand  upon  her  arm  and  drew  her  forcibly  to 
the  edge  of  the  gaping  hole. 

With  sudden  strength  she  wrenched  herself 
from  his  grasp ;  and,  with  a  wild  and  thrilling 
shriek,  rushed  to  the  young  man,  clung  to  him, 
kissed  his  hands,  his  feet,  raised  her  wild^  tear- 
less eyes  to  his,  and  implored  for  mercy,  with 
such  an  agony  of  terror  in  her  hoarse,  broken 
voice,  that  the  young  man's  powerful  frame 
shook  as  if  struck  by  ague.  Involuntarily,  uncon- 
sciously he  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  What  he 
might  have  said  or  done,  God  knows,  had  the 
old  man  allowed  him  time  ;  but  already  he  was 
upon  them,  and  snatched  the  giri  from  his  em- 
brace. The  young  man  turned  away  with  a  look 
so  terrible  that  Alix  never  recalled  it,  n<Jver 
spoke  of  it  afterward,  without  an  invocation  to 
Heaven. 

"  Kill  me  firft!"  shrieked  the  poor  giri,  as  her 
executioner  dragged  her  a  second  time  to  that 
living  grave.  "Not  alive,  not  alive!  Oh  my 
father,  not  alive !" 
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"  I  have  no  child,  you  no  father !"  wai  the 
stem  reply.  The  young  man  hid  hb  face  in  his 
hands,  and  Alix  saw  them  thrust  their  Tictim 
into  the  grave ;  hut  she  saw  no  more,  for,  with 
a  cry  almost  as  startling  as  that  which  the  mur- 
dered lady  had  uttered,  she  fled  from  her  conceal- 
ment back  to  the  village.  Panting,  she  rushed 
on  without  pause,  without  hesitation,  through 
unknown  paths ;  her  short  quick  cries  for  **  Help ! 
help !  help !"  showing  the  one  idea  that  pos- 
sessed her  *,  but  she  met  no  one  until  she  stopped 
exhausted  and  breathless  at  the  first  house  in  the 
village,  that  of  the  cure. 

"  Come,  come  at  once  ;  they  will  have  killed 
her  !'*  she  exclaimed. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  poor  girl  V  he  asked 
in  amazement,  as,  pushiag  back  his  spectacles, 
he  raised  his  head  from  his  breviary. 

"  Oh  come,  sir !  I  will  tell  you  as  we  go. 
Where  is  Fran9ois !  He  would  help  me !  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do!  Come,  do 
come !" 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  look  of  agitation 
in  her  face :  the  cure  yielded  to  her  ent^featies 
and  followed  her.  As  they  quitted  the  house, 
they  met  some  laborers  with  spades  in  their 
hands,  going  to  their  daily  work. 

*^  Make  these  men  come  with  us,"  Alix  said, 
'^  and  bring  their  spades  !" 

The  cure  did  so,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  the  little  party  reached  the  green 
ring.  The  spot  was  vacant  now,  as  formerly — 
carriage,  horses,  servants,  executioners,  and  vic- 
tim, all  had  disappeared  as  if  by  magic  ;  and,  in 
the  quiet  sylvan  solitude,  not  a  trace  save  the 
newly-turned  soil  was  perceptible  of  the  tragedy 
enacted  there  so  lately.  But  Alix  staid  not  to 
^nce  around  her ;  going  directly  up  to  the 
iatal  spot,  she  gasped  out,  "  Dig,  dig  I'* 

No  one  knew  why  the  order  was  given,  nor 
what  they  were  expected  to  find  ;  but  her  eager- 
ness had  extended  itself  to  the  whole  party,  and 
they  at  once  set  to  work,  while  she  herself, 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  trie4  to  aid  them  by 
tearing  up  the  sods  with  her  hands.  At  length 
the  turf  was  removed,  and  a  umversai  ery  of 
horror  was  heard  when  the  body  of  the  unhappy 
girl  was  discovered. 

**  Take  her  out ;  she  is  not  dead !  Monsieur  le 
Cure,  save  her ;  tell  us  how  to  save  her !" 

The  laborers  gently  raised  the  body,  and  placed 
it  in  Alix's  arms,  as  she  still  sat  on  the  ground. 
They  chafed  the  cold  hands,  loosened  the  rich 
dress — the  poor  girPs  only  shroud — ^but  she  gave 
no  sign  of  Ufe. 

*♦  Water,  water  !"  cried  Alix. 

No  fountain  was  near,  Ijut  the  rough  men 
gathered  the  dead  leaves  strewed  around,  and 
sprinkled  the  pale  face  with  the  dew  they  still 
held  For  a  second  they  all  hoped  ;  the  eyelids 
quivered  slightly,  and  a  faint  pulsation  of  the 
heart  was  clearly  perceptible. 

But  that  was  all     They  had  come  too  late. 
The  cure  bent  over  the  dead,  and  repeated  the 
solemn  "  De  profundis  damavi  ad  te,  Domine,** 
and  then  all  joined  in  the  hynm  of  death,  **  Dies 


irs,  dies  ilia  !**  as  they  gently  bore  the  corpse 
from  the  place  of  its  savage  sepulture,  to  holy 
ground.  For  several  days  the  body  was  exposed 
in  an  open  cofiin  in  the  little  village  church  of 
Beadre^ud,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  track 
the  perpetrators  of  the  dreadful  deed.  But  in 
vain  ;  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found.  An  in- 
nate dread  of  some  personal  misfortune  sealed 
Alix's  Kps  with  respect  to  her  recognition  of  the 
bailiff,  and  all  inquiries  as  to  the  passing  of  a 
carriage  such  as  she  had  described,  between  Mail- 
lot and  Novelle,  were  made  unsuccessfully. 

The  dress  of  the  young  lady  was  carefully  ex* 
amined,  in  hopes  of  the  discovery  of  her  name 
by  means  of  ciphers  or  initials  on  her  linen ;  but 
there  were  none.  The  satin  robe,  the  Jewels  she 
had  worn  on  her  neck  and  arms,  and  the  delicate 
flowers  twined  in  her  hair,  gave  evidence  that  she 
had  been  carried  away  from  some  gay  fete.  From 
the  ring  on  her  marriage  finger  they  augured  she 
was  a  wife ;  but  there  all  conjecture  ended. 
After  her  burial  in  holy  ground  her  gold  ring  and 
other  ornaments  were  hung  up  in  the  church,  fai 
the  hope  that  some  day  a  claimant  might  arise 
who  could  unravel  the  strange  mystery ;  and 
close  by  them  was  suspended  an  ex  voto  offering 
by  Alix,  in  gratitude  for  her  own  escape. 

The  story  was  never  cleared  up.  Monsieur 
Reboul  was  never  seen  again,  and  Alix  had  so 
lost  her  boasted  courage  that  she  never  afterward 
dared  to  take  a  solitary  walk,  especially  near  the 
fatal  green  ring  in  the  forest.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  dread  of  being  alone,  or  periiaps  the  myste- 
rious disappearance  of  Monsieur  Reboul,  which 
tempted  her  soon  afterward  to  follow  the  advice 
of  her  neighbors,  and  become  the  wife  of  Fran- 
cois, the  stone-cutter.  The  marriage  was  a  happy 
one,  and  a  time  came  when  the  remembrance  of 
that  fatal  eve  of  St.  John  was  recalled  more  as  a 
strange  legend  to  be  told  to  her  children  and 
grandchildiren  than  as  a  fearful  drama  in  which 
she  had  herself  taken  part. 

In  the  revolutionary  struggles  which  followed, 
the  ornaments  of  the  murdered  giri  were,  with 
other  relics  of  the  old  regime,  lost  or  removed 
from  the  little  village  church.  Tet  the  story 
lingers  there  still,  and,  like  many  another  strange 
story,  it  is  a  true  one. 
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PICTURE  OF  A  GREEK  GIRL. 

HE  is  a  baggy  damsCl  with  a  quaint,  sly  lace, 
and  her  principal  occupation  is  that  of  a  maid 
of  all  work. 

But  she  is  dressed  to-day ;  it  is  St.  Somebody*s 
feast,  and  every  body  is  i^ing  away  their  time  in 
consequence.  It  was  St.  Whatshisname*s  day 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  it  will  be  St. 
Whoist^s  day  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Though 
our  balloon-clad  young  acquaintance  is  idling,  it  is 
with  a  busy  idleness ;  for  she  has  been  occupied 
ever  since  eight  o*clock  this  morning  in  carrying 
about  fruit,  jellies,  and  sweetmeats,  with  strong 
raw  spirits  in  gilded  glasses,  and  little  cups  of 
unstrained  coffee  A  very  singular  and  amusing 
picture  she  makes,  as  she  stands  boH  upright, 
tray  in  hand,  before  her  fether^^-giuests.  She  is 
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pnttj.  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  she 
hat  done  almost  eveiy  thing  possible  to  disfigove' 
herself.  Though  certainly  not  seventeen,  with 
the  rich,  clear  complexion  of  the  Greeks,  she  is 
rouged  up  to  the  very  eyes.  Where  she  is  not 
rouged,  she  is  whitened.  Her  eyebrows  are 
painted,  and  she  has  even  found  means  to  intro- 
duce some  black  abomination  under  her  eyelids  to 
make  the  eyes  look  Uiger.  Her  hair  would  be 
almost  a  marvel  if  left  to  itself;  but  she  has 
twisted  it,  and  plaited  it,  woven  gold  coins  into 
it,  and  tied  it  up  with  dirty  handkerchiefii,  and 
gummed  and  honeyed  it,  till  every  tress  has  grown 
distorted  and  angiy .  Her  ears  are  in  themselves 
as  sly  and  coquettish  a  pair  of  ears  as  need  be ; 
and  they  peep  out  beneath  her  tortured  locks  as  if 
they  would  rather  like  to  have  a  game  at  bo-peep 
than  otherwise :  but  they  are  literally  torn  half 
an  inch  longer  than  they  should  l^  by  an  enorm- 
ous pair  of  Mosaic  ear-rings  bought  of  a  peddler. 
Her  hands  might  have  been  nice  once,  for  they 
are  still  small ;  but  they  are  as  tough  as  horn  and 
as  red  as  chaps  can  make  them,  with  sheer  hard 
woric,  scrubbing  and  washing  about  the  house.  AU 
Greek  women,  I  think,  have  been  mere  housewives 
since  the  time  of  Andromache.  Her  figure  is,  if 
possible,  more  generally  baggy  than  her  trowsers. 
It  bulges  out  in  the  most  extraordinary  bumps 
and  fullness.  A  short  jacket — as  much  too  small 
for  her  as  the  brigand  attire  of  the  stage — does 
not  make  this  general  plumpness  less  remarkable ; 
and  she  has  a  superfluity  of  clothes,  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  late  King  Christophers  idea  of 
fhll  dress.  Numerous,  however,  as  are  the  arti- 
cles of  wearing  apparel  she  has  put  on,  they  all 
terminate  with  the  trowsers,  which  are  looped  up 
just  below  the  knee.  The  rest  of  the  leg  and 
feet  are  bare,  and  hard,  and  plump,  and.  purple, 
and  chapped  almost  beyoud  belief  even  in  the  fine 
piercing  cold  of  a  Greek  February. 

Her  mind  is  a  mere  blank.  Her  idea  of  life  is 
love-making,  cleaning  the  house,  serving  coffee, 
and  rouging  herself  on  festival  days.  She  can 
not  read  or  write,  or  play  the  piano ;  but  she  can 
sing  and  dance.  She  can  talk  too,  though  never 
before  company,  No  diplomatist  can  touch  her 
in  intrigue  or  invention.  Not  even  Captain  Ab- 
solute's groom  could  tell  a  &Isehood  with  more 
composure.  She  does  not  know  what  it  is  to 
speak  the  truth ;  and,  to  use  a  Greek  saying,  she 
is  literally  kneaded  up  with  tridu.  The  Greek 
girl  has  no  heart,  no  affections.  She  is  a  mere 
lump  of  flesh  and  calculation.  Her  marriage  is 
quite  an  affair  of  buying  and  sefiing.  It  is  ar- 
ranged by  her  friends.  They  offer  to  give  a  house 
(that  is  indispensable),  and  so  much  to  whoever 
will  take  her  off  their  hands.  By-and-by,  some- 
body comes  to  do  so ;  the  priests  are  called,  there 
is  a  quaint  stnmge  ceremony,  and  he  is  bound,  by 
fine,  to  perform  his  promise.  This  fine  is  usually 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  fortune  which  was  offered 
him  with  the  lady. 

I  have  said  she  can  ti4k,  but  she  can  only  talk 
of  and  to  her  neighbors ;  and  she  spends  her 
evenings  chiefl^r  in  sitting  singing  in  the  door- 
way, and  watching  them.    This  she  does  herself; 


but  she  has  a  little  ally  (a  chit  of  a  girl  about 
seven  years  old,  and  looking  forty,  that  you  meet 
in  the  houses  of  all  the  islanders),  who  is  on  the 
look-out  all  day.  No  one  ever  enters  a  Greek 
house  but  the  neighhorhood  knows  it.  All  down 
the  street,  and  in  the  next,  and  every  where, 
those  little  giris  are  watching  and  flitting  about 
on  cunning  errands  as  stealthily  and  swift  as 
cats.  Her  father  and  mother  will  tell  you  that 
her  own  cousins  never  saw  her  alone  or  spoke  a 
dozen  consecutive  words  to  her ;  but  I  rather  fan- 
cy she  has  some  acquaintance  of  her  own ;  and 
she  is  generally  on  terms  of  rather  startling 
firiendship  with  the  young  man  servant,  who 
forms  almost  part  of  the  family  in  ^1  Greek 
houses.  On  sununer  nights  too,  when  good 
people  should  be  asleep,  you  will  see  closely- 
hooded  figures  flitting  about  noiselessly,  like 
black  ghosts.  They  are  Greek  girls.  What 
they  are  about  nobody  knows.  Peihaps,  looking 
for  the  moon,  which  will  not  rise  for  some  hours. 
At  every  dark  comer  of  a  wall,  also,  you  will 
see  young  gentlemen  sitting  in  the  deep  shadow 
with  wonderful  perseverance.  If  you  go  very 
near  and  they  do  not  see  you,  you  may  hear  them 
pinging  songs,  but  low  as  the  humming  of  a  bee : 
so  low,  that  Uiey  do  not  disturb  even  the  itimid 
owl  who  sits  cooing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  last 
fire  over  the  way.  The  Greek  girl  knows  an 
amazing  quantity  of  songs,  and  idl  of  the  same 
kind.  They  are  about  equal  in  point  of  compo- 
sition to  the  worst  of  our  street  ballads  :  full  of 
the  same  coarse  wit  and  low  trickery.  They  are 
sung  to  dreary,  monotonous  airs ;  and  always 
through  the  nose.  Never  had  the  national  songs 
of  a  people  so  little  charm  or  distinctive  charac- 
ter. You  seek  the  strong,  sweet  language  of  the 
heart  in  vain  among  them.  They  have  neither 
grace  nor  fancy. 

With  all  this,  the  Greek  giri  is  pious.  She 
would  not  break  any  of  the  severe  fasts  of  her 
church,  even  for  money,  though  they  condemn 
her  to  dry  bread  and  olives  for  six  weeks  at  a 
time :  nor  would  she  neglect  going  to  church  on 
certain  days  upon  any  account.  She  has  a  feith 
in  ceremonies,  and  in  charms,  relics,  and  saints, 
almost  touching  ;  but  there  her  belief  ends.  She 
would  not  trust  the  word  of  her  own  father  or  the 
archbishop.  She  can  not  suppose  it  possible  that 
any  one  would  speak  the  truth,  unless  he  was 
obliged ;  and  she  judges  correctly,  according  to 
her  own  experience.  She  herself  would  prom- 
ise, and  take  an  unmixed  delight  in  deceiving  her 
own  mother  on  a  question  about  a  pin's  head ; 
but  she  would  scrupulously  avoid  doing  any  thing 
she  had  promised ;  and  the  only  way  even  to  pre- 
vent her  accepting  a  husband,  would  be  to  make 
her  say  she  would  have  him  beforehand.  From 
that  moment  her  fertile  wits  would  toll  night  And 
day  to  find  means  of  escape.  And  find  them  she 
would,  to  change  her  mind  the  day  after  she  was 
free. 

She  has  one  hope  dearer  than  all  the  rest.  It 
is  that  she  may  one  day  wear  Frank  clothes,  and 
see  the  Greeks  at  Constantinople.  This  is  no 
exaggeration;  the  wrongs  of  the  raj^ah  have 
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eaten  into  all  classes  of  society  in  Turkey,  until 
even  women  lisp,  and  the  children  prattle  ven- 
geance. It  is  so  strong  that  it  has  made  the 
Greeks  hate  one  of  the  prettiest  remuning  cos- 
tumes in  the  world,  as  a  symbol  of  their  most 
bitter  and  cruel  servitude. 

By-and-by,  the  Greek  girl  will  grow  old. 
From  a  household  servant,  she  will  then  sink  into 
a  drudge,  and  her  head  will  be  always  bound 
up  as  if  she  had  a  chronic  toothache.  You  will 
see  her  carrying  water  en  washing  days,  or  groan- 
ing  and  squabbling  upon  others  as  she  cleans  the 
herbs  for  dinner.  She  will  have  become  so  old 
even  at  thirty,  that  it  is  impossible  to  recognize 
her.  Rouge  and  whitening  will  have  so  corrod- 
ed her  face,  that  it  looks  like  a  sleepy  apple  or  a 
withered  medlar.  Her  eyes  are  sluriveled  into 
nothing.  Her  teeth  will  have  been  eaten  away 
by  rough  wine,  and  noxious  tooth-powders.  She 
will  be  bald  when  she  does  not  wear  a  towcrii^ 
wig,  that  only  comes  out  on  St.  Everybody's 
days.  The  plump  figure  and  all  its  bi^mps  will 
have  shriveled  into  a  mere  heap  of  aching  old 
bones,  and  her  only  pleasures  in  this  life  will  be 
scandal  and  curiosity. 

You  will  find  her  croaking  about,  watching 
her  neighbors  at  the  most  unseasonable  times. 
She  has  wonderful  perseverance  in  ferreting  out 
a  secret.  She  will  thus  know  many  more  things 
than  are  true,  and  tell  them  with  singular  readi- 
ness and  vivacity.  She  will  be  the  terror  of  her 
neighborhood,  and  there  is  no  conciliating  her. 
Kindness,  good  humor,  even  money — which  she 
prizes  as  much  as  she  did  when  a  girl,  and  grasps 
at  it  as  eagerly — ^will  have  no  effect  on  her.  She 
must  speak  evil  and  hatch  troubles,  or  she  would 
d^p.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  strong ; 
so  she  will  go  upon  her  old  course,  come  what 
may.  She  will  be  a  terror  even  to  her  own 
daughter. 

She  has  been  reduced  to  this  state  by  having 
been  a  thing  of  bargain  and  sale  so  long,  that 
•he  has  learned  to  consider  ntoney  as  the  chief 
good.  She  has  been  subject  to  insult;  to  be 
beaten ;  to  be  carried  away  into  the  harem  of  a 
mxan  she  has  never  seen,  and  whose  whole  kind 
she  despises;  and  has  lost  all  natural  feeling. 
All  grace,  tenderness,  and  afifection,  have  been 
burnt  out  of  her  as  with  a  brand.  She  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  tame  animal  until  she  has 
become  little  better.  She  has  been  doubted  until 
deception  has  become  her  glory.  She  has  be^i 
imprisoned  and  secluded  until  trickery  has  be- 
come her  master  passion.  She  has  been  k^ 
from  healthy  knowledge  and  graceful  accom- 
plishments, from  all  softening  influences  and 
ennobling  thoughts,  until  her  mind  has  fes- 
tered. When  she  is  young,  she  is  shut  up 
until  she  becomes  uncomfortable  firom  &t;  when 
she  is  oU,  she  is  worked  until  she  becomes 
a  skeleton.  None  have  any  respect  or  love  for 
her,  nor  would  she  be  now  worthy  of  it,  if  they 
had. 

But  I  drop  the  pen  in  weariness,  only  saying, 
that  if  a  Greek  girl  be  such  as  I  have  described 
her,  what  must  a  Greek  boy  be. 


THE  DURAND  PROPERTY. 

THE  register  of  any  lawyer  in  ordinary  prac- 
tice contains  more  records  of  the  emotions 
and  passions  which  sway  human  nature  than 
any  other  sort  of  volume  ever  written  or  print- 
ed. To  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  indeed,  these  Jnes 
present  only  the  abbreviated  notes  of  ordinaiy 
office  occurrences,  or  the  condensed  histoiy  of 
the  progress  of  suita  at  law  or  in  equity.  But  to 
the  eye  of  the  man  who  has  made  or  directed  the 
entries  from  day  to  day,  a  glance  over  the  pages 
recalls  a  hundred  strange  and  startling,  and  as 
many  sad  and  sickening  histories.  It  is  no  pleas- 
ant retrospect  for  a  lawyer  to  review  this  book ; 
and  I  believe  it  is  seldom  done  except  when  ab- 
solutely required  for  business  purposes.  The 
private  histories  of  many  families — stories  that 
men  and  women  would  give  fortunes  to  have 
blotted  out  of  their  own  and  all  other  persons* 
memories — are  in  these  pages;  and  when  the 
possessor  dies,  the  record  becomes  unintelligible, 
except  as  a  memorandum  that  on  such  and  such 
days  such  papers  were  filed  or  served,  and  such 
motions  or  decrees  made. 

For  example,  I  open  to  one  of  the  briefest 
pages  in  my  old  register,  and  find  on  it  not  more 
than  a  half  dozen  entries.  The  title  of  the  cause 
is  as  follows  :  New  York  Supreme  Court.  John 
E.  Burand  vs.  Stephen  Halliday.  We  were  plain- 
tifif's  attorneys. 

The  first  entry  is  "  March  18th.  Ret'd  by  plff. 
in  person." 

He  was  $l  very  old  man.  He  came  into  the  of- 
fice with  a  feeble  step,  and  with  a  humility  that 
was  painful.  It  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  see 
an  old  man  so  broken  down  as  to  speak  with  an 
appearance  of  inferiority  to  mere  boys ;  and  yet  he 
did  so,  and  asked  the  clerks  in  the  o&ce  if  he  was 
intruding,  in  a  tone  so  meek  and  quiet,  that  I  was 
shocked,  and  called  out  from  my  inner  room  to 
bid  him  walk  in. 

He  was  a  very  tall  man,  bowed  down  by  his 
age,  but  with  an  ^e  that  spoke  a  commingling  of 
gentleness  and  of  confidence  which  won  you  to 
him  irresistibly.  His  story  was  brief.  He  de- 
sired to  bring  an  action  against  a  man  named 
Halliday,  to  recover  the  value  of  a  large  estate, 
placed  m  his  hands  as  trustee,  but  whidi  he  had 
disposed  of.  The  circumstances,  as  I  afterward 
learned  them,  were  these : 

Mr.  Durand  was  a  man  of  large  wealth,  but  of 
small  financial  ability.  He  had  lived  a  peaceful 
and  quiet  life  not  far  from  the  city ;  but  when 
his  fkmily  persuaded  him  to  remove  into  New 
York,  he  had  fallen  into  the  speculating  tempta- 
tions of  the  city.  A  year  or  two  passed,  and  he 
had  made  two  or  three  very  fortunate  operations 
in  stock  and  m  real  esUte,  which,  like  all  gam- 
blmg  successes,  whetted  his  appetite  for  other 
and  bolder  schemes.  He  formed  new  acquaint- 
ances, made  many  new  alliances,  and  among 
them  all  attached  himself  with  special  confidence 
to  one  man,  a  real  estate  broker  named  HaUi^y» 
who  so  far  ingratiated  himself  into  the  old  man's 
favor  as  to  win  his  complete  confidence.  Durand 
had  made  several  purchases,  i|rBxpectation  of 
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npid  8alfl»At  large  advances,  and  had  exbanaled 
aE  hii  availaUa  meaiia ;  and,  withoot  having  be- 
come inioWent,  he  foand  himself  in  the  yeiy  com* 
B#n  poaition  of  specnlatora,  with  nnmenae  Uabil- 
itaea«  and  immenee  aants,.bat  no  abUily  to  turn 
his  assets  into  available  funds.  The  usual  con* 
sofvence  f<^wed.  His  paper  must  be  dishonored 
and  his  contracts  unfolfiUed.  The  immediate  re- 
•vH  would  be -disgrace  in  the  business  world,  and 
Jie  could  not  bear  that.  With  the  impetuosity  of 
inexperience,  he  hastened  to  hu  friend  Halliday, 
and  besought  his  advice  and  help.  Halliday  held 
his  paper  to  a  larger  amount  than  any  other  cred- 
ttflfv  and  recominianded  him  to  place  his  entire 
pcopeity  in  his  hands,  and  permit  him  to  settle 
up  his  affairs*  The-infitoated  and  frightened 
man  assented  to  any  thing  that  looked  like  get- 
ting him  out  of  the  peiseiMi  difficulty  of  settling 
his  own  complicated  affiirs,  and  readily  consented. 
His  lands  were  conveyed  by  deeds,  and  his  se- 
curities of  ^veiy  s^  were  made  over  ta  the  broker, 
absohiteiy,  and  net  a  scrap  of  paper  takea  back 
lor  any  of  it. 

A  yeav  of  quiet  passedy  during  which  he  had 
several  suits  at  law  cenunenoed  against  him,  but 
Halliday  had  agreed  ta  take  care  of  them  all,  and 
he  was  not  annoyed.  But  one  day,  on  calling 
althe  office  of  the  bnMcer/  he  learned  that  he  was 
out  of  town,  and  the  next  day  he  received  the 
samsanswer.  *'  He  would  not  be  back  in  a  week, 
perhaps  not  in  two.  **  Two,  three,  and  four  w^eks 
passed,  and  the  truth  began  to  dawn  on  the  old 
man's- mind,  that- his^  broker -friend  had  lelt  the 
country  with  the  inoeeeds  of  his  viUainy.  The 
old  man  shook  under  the  bkiw.  He  was  left  des- 
titttte  and  penniless,  with  heavy  judgments  hang- 
ing over  faim,  which  HalHday  had  allowed  to  ac- 
eumulate,  and  the  terrible  natore  of  Ids  position 
entoely  bioke  down  his  constitution.  For  two 
years  he  lay  sick  and  he^)lesB.  His  erediten 
were  merciful,  and  finding  that  he  was  unable  to 
pay  acent  in  the  dollar,  fully  rrieased  him  from 
all  claims*  Hk  wife  bad  a  smaU  income  of  a 
few  hnndfed  dellais,  on  vMxich  they  lived  with 
their  only  grandchild,  the  daughter  of  a  son  who 
had  died  some  years  before,  and  ten  yeais  passed 
alow4y  away,  and  Mr.  Dnrand  had  .grown  very 
old.  Doling  this  time  th^  lost  tvito  other  chil- 
dren, who  had  married  merehairts  in  the  city, 
and  who  died  leaving  no  chiklien;  so  that  their 
health  was  disdate  but  for  the  bright-^ed  girl 
that  playdd  around  it  and  gladdened  it,  and  grew 
tip  to  young  and  beanttfhl  womai^iood  in  their 
lowly  home. 

At  the  time  that  Mh  Durand  virtted  my  office, 
Mr.  HalHday  had  returned  to  the  city;  not  se- 
cretly, but  openly,  and  with  a  bold  fece---thereby 
indi<»ting  his  determination  to  resist  any  claim 
that  might  be  made  on  him  for  the  property.  In 
ftot,  it  was  a  veiy  doubtfril  case.  There  was 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  the  sales  to  Haiti- 
day  were  not  bona  JUU  sales  for  full  Talusv  It 
vras  evident  that  Halliday  had  large  claims  against 
Mr.  Durand,  and  several  creditors  stated- 1^  he 
bad  bought  Mh  Durand's  protested  notes  ftcm 
theqi  a  fes»dajrs  before  the  da^of^hstfattsfer  of 


property.  It  had,  thereforo,  a  dark  look  on  the 
face  of  it  for  the  old  man,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
state  as  much  to  him  frankly.  He  was  prepared 
for  that,  however;  and  begged  me  to  think  the 
matter  over,  promnsing  to  call  within  a  week  and 
converse  further  on  l^e  subject.  As  he  walked 
feebly  toward  the  door  of  the  office,  I  followed 
him  with  a  melancholy  gaze  that  he  caught  as 
he  turned  to  bow  his  good-morning,  and  he  an- 
swered it  with  a  faopefol  smile,  which  did  more  to 
give  me  confidence  in  him  and  in  his  hopes  than 
a  good  witness  to  the  fects  would  have  done ; 
but  the  next  instant,  when  he  was  gone,  I  saw 
that  his  case  was  perfectly  hopeless,  and  so  dis- 
missed it  from  my  mind. 

It  was  nearly  a  fortnight  later  that  I  found  a 
lady  in  my  room  waiting  my  return  from  Court. 
She  was  young,  and  had  a  fece  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  interest.  Her  features  were  perfectly 
regular,  and  bm  complexion  white  and  pure. 
Her  forehead  was  of  medium  lieight,  her  eyes 
blue,  her  chin  small  aiid  admirably  moulded; 
wfatte  her  hair  was  plainly  parted,  showing  a 
gleam  of  the  white  temple  through  the  dark 
masses  that  were  drawn  back,  but  which  refiised 
to  obey  the  comb.  She  was  of  the  medium  size, 
her  form  fully  rounded  and  of  exquisite  propor- 
tions, and  her  hands  and  feet  small  and  beautifbl. 
Her  air  was  graceflil,  yet  somewhat  constrained 
in  a  place  where  she  was  far  ftom  being  at  home, 
and  I  enjoyed  for  a  moment  the  hesitation  and 
embarrassment,  which  lent  piquancy  to  her  ex- 
pressive countenance. 

She  was  Maiy  Durand,  and  had  come  at  her 
grandft^er's  request  to  see  me;  He  was  not 
well,  and  had  desired  her  to  call  on  me,  and 
state  some  particulars  of  a  conversation  which 
she  had  overheard  between  her  grandfather  and 
Mr.  Halliday. 

It  wasihe  previous  evening,  and  Mr.  Halliday 
had  called  and  asked  for  her  grandfether,  who  was 
in  his  bedroom.  The  broker  was  admitted  at  Mr. 
Durand's  request,  and  shown  to  his  bedside; 
while  the  mother  and  granddaughter  retired,  the 
former  to  another  part  of  the  house,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  the  next  room,  which  was  their  usual  sit- 
ting-room. Indeed  it  had  once  been  part  of  the 
same  room,  but  a  thin  partition  had  been  put  up, 
dividing  it ;  but  this  was  in  fact  only  boards  and 
paper,  and  the  conversation  in  one  room  could 
be  readily  heard  in  the  other. 

The  old  man  had  lain  silent  when  his,  former 
fHend  entered,  and  the  latter  appeared  for  a  mo- 
ment deeply  mored  at  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  his  former  client ;  but  recovering  himself, 
after  a  few  phrases  of  condolence  he  led  the  con- 
venation  along  into  tiie  ordinary  channels,  and 
caiefiilly  avoided  any  allusion  to  the  past.  But 
a  chance  remark  on  the  state  of  the  money  market 
gave  Mr.  Dutand  the  opportunity  to  recall  the 
past,  and  he  went  into  it  with  a  suddenness  and 
a  oahn  severity  that  startled  his  visitor. 

•<  Halttday,  I  am  a  very  old  man.    I  am  nearly 

eighty  years  old.     I  am  weak,  feeWe,  sick,  and, 

I  believe,  I  am  dying.     I  was  rich,  and  am  pocHr. 

r  was  honorod,a^  am  despised.    >Hrasremet- 
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ed,  loved ;  and  lor  ten  yean  past  I  have  walked 
with  my  head  bowed  down  to  the  ground,  afiraid 
to  meet  the  gaze  of  my  fellow-men — a  poor,  mU- 
erable,  broken-hearted  old  man,  tottering  to  the 
grave.  And  how  happened  this  1  Tell  me,  Ste- 
phen Halliday,  how  happened  itt" 

"  How  should  I  know,  Mr.  Durand  1  When  I 
left  the  country  you  were  in  an  unfortunate  po- 
sition ;  but  I  certainly  supposed  that  you  would 
extricate  yourself  without  difficulty.  Did  not 
your  creditors  release  you?** 

**  Yes,  all  of  them — to  a  man— except  you.  I 
have  no  release  or  receipt  ftom  you,  although  I 
owed  you  a  hundred  thousand  doUnrs.** 

"But  I  was  paid." 

"And  howt  Did  I  pay  you,  or  did  you  pay 
yourself  1" 

"  Why,  both.  You  transferred  property  to  me 
to  pay  your  debts,  and  I  paid  myself  first  of  all ; 
certainly  you  designed  that  I  should  do  so,  did 
you  not!'* 

"  Yes,  first,  but  not  last.*' 

"  Why,  there  was  hardly  enough  to  pay  my- 
self.** 

"  Was  there  not  the  Brooklyn  property,  and 
the  up-tovm  lots,  and  the  store  in  Pearl  Streei, 
and  the  twenty  houses  on  Chambers,  Warren, 
and  Murray  Streets,  and  the  old  homestead  &rm  1" 

"Yes,  alltboM.*' 

"  And  what  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  1" 

"  Some  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth." 

"  And  these  were  hardly  enough  to  pay  your 
claim!  You  surely  do  not  mean  here,  in  my 
room,  to  claim  that  there  was  any  other  consid- 
eration for  the  conveyance  of  all  that  property  to 
you,  except  solely  the  agreem^t  you  made  to 
relieve  me  of  the  trouble  of  settling  my  own  com- 
plicated afiairsV* 

"  No,  I  do  not  deny  that.  But  I  say  again, 
the  property  was  ha^y  suflkient  tot  P&y  ^7 
claim.  It  was  all  poor  property,  and  I  had  to 
force  it  off  firom  my  hands  immediately,  or  it 
would  have  sunk  me.  I  did  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  I  realised  only  enough  to  pay  myself  and 
the  small  balance  which  my  ckurk  paid  over  to 
you  after  I  left." 

"  He  paid  no  balance  to  me." 

"  He  did  not !  I  am  astonished.  The  scoun- 
drel wrote  to  me  that  he  had  done  so.  It  shall 
be  paid  immediately.  It  was  a  thousand  and 
some  odd  dollars.  I  vnll  call  to-morrow  evening 
and  pay  it  to  you.  It  will  perhaps  be  a  conve- 
nience to  you.  Believe  me,  Durand,  I  did  the 
best  I  could  for  you.  I  will  convince  you  of  it, 
if  you  still  doubt  me,  by  showing  you  all  the  ac- 
counts of  my  sales.  I  left  in  ha^,  but  I  directed 
ithat  clerk  Johnson  to  exhibit  every  thing  to  you. 
I  suspected  him  of  cheating  me,  but  not  of  cheat- 
ing you,  when  he  made  me  his  final  account" 

This  closed  the  conversation,  and  had  well 
nigh  convinced  the  foeble  old  man  of  his  old 
adviser's  honesty.  He  had  slept  with  somewhat 
more  calmness  than  usual,  and  woke  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  great  fear  that  the  lawyer  he  had  con- 
sulted might  take  some  step  against  Halliday, 
whom  he  was  now  ready  to  fingive ;  and  he  had 


sent  his  granddaughter  to  rdate  tbis  eonrefsatiQB 
to  me,  and  to  request  me  to  take  no  fuftfaer  pro- 
ceedings in  the  matter. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Durand;  hut  do  yov 
concur  in  your  grandfother's  views  of  this  mat- 
ter 1" 

"  I  am  not  aoonstomed  to  judge  of  such  sub- 
jects, sir." 

"  But  you  must  have  an  opinion ;  have  yon 
not!" 

"  Mr.  Leggett  thought  that  Mr.  Halliday's  voioe 
was  not  sbicere.*' 

"WhoisMr.  LeggettV 

"  A  friend  of  my  grandfather,  who  was  with 
me  in  the  sitting-room  during  this  conversatieii. 
I  should  not  have  remained  to  listen,  but  that  I 
had  company,  and  we  were  forced  to  hear  it  all.'* 

^'^Was  any  other  person  present  1** 

"  Mr.  Harrison  also  was  with  us." 

"Whoishel" 

"  A  friend  of  mine,  a  merchant  in  the  city." 

I  smiled  at  the  distinction  she  had  made  be- 
tween the  two  gentlemen-— one  of  whom  was  her 
grand&ther's  firand,  and  the  other  her  own.  But 
I  certainly  took  a  different  view  of  Mr.  Halliday's 
character  and  intentions  from  that  of  her  grand- 
fother,  and  I  saw  veiy  clearly  a  design  on  HalH- 
day*s  part  to  effect  a  complete  and  final  settle 
ment  by  paying  Mr.  Durand  some  sum  of  money 
and  obtainhig  his  receq>t  in  frill  on  account  odT 
these  old  transactions. 

The  more  I  reflected  cm  the  matter  the  clearer 
it  became  to  me,  and  I  resolved  on  a  decided 
course  of  action.  I  cautioned  Miss  Durand  to 
explain  my  ideas  to  her  grandfather,  and  prq>are 
him  for  the  evening  interview ;  and  I  also  took 
the  liber^  of  requesting  Mr.  Leggett  and  Mr. 
Harrison  to  call  on  me  immediately,  if  conven- 
ient, and  if  not  so,  to  let  me  see  them  at  their 
respective  places  of  bunness. 

They  were  both  in  my  o&ee  within  a  half  hour, 
and  I  was  glad  to  find  tiiem  clear-headed,  intelli- 
gent men.  I  could  not  conceal  firom  myself  the 
belief  that  they  were  Hbth  of  them  suitors  of  Miss 
Durand,  yet  there  was  no  ill-feeling  between 
them.  They  were  evidently  surprised  at  meet- 
ing, and  stiU  more  so  when  I  requested  them  to 
sit  down  and  vrrite  out  separate  accoimts  of  the 
conversation  they  had  overheard  the  evoiing  pre- 
vious at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Durand. 

I  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  exactness 
vrith  which  these  accounts  agreed  with  eadi 
other,  and  with  Miss  Durand's  statements,  and 
then  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  them  to  pass  the 
evening  with  the  same  lady.  They  hesitated  a 
little ;  but  on  my  assuring  them  that  tiiey  might 
be  of  great  service  to  her,  they  consented,  and  I 
parted  from  them  to  meet  them  at  my  chiefs 
house. 

It  was  a  small  house  in  a  retired  street,  where 
he  had  gone  to  avoid  the  gaae  of  those  who  used 
to  meet  him  in  more  faidiionable  parts  of  the 
city.  There  was  a  painful  poverty  in  the  a{qpear- 
aace  of  the  little  door,  the  dark  knocker,  the  smaD 
entiy,  and  the  simple  frtmiturs  of  tiie  room  into 
which  I  was  shewn,  and  whete  I  fbuiid  the  ( 
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Ctomen  already  arrived.  I  bad  a  brief  interview 
witb  Mr.  Durand,  wbom  I  found  fully  equal  to 
the  plan  I  proposed  acting  on ;  and  wh<)n  Mr. 
Halliday  called,  he  was  shown  into  the  small 
loom  by  another  door,  while  I  retired  into  the 
Iront  sitting-room.  The  absorbing  nature  of  his 
plan  must  have  prevented  the  broker,  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  firom  knowing  that  he  could  be 
overheard;  for  every  word  he  uttered  was  as 
plainly  heard  in  our  room  as  where  he  sat.  He 
was  in  great  haste  to  finish  his  bunness,  and  re- 
gretted if  his  old  friend  had  suffered  for  want  of 
the  small  sum  he  now  brought,  with  the  interest 
fatten  years.  It  was  altogether  something  like 
two  thousand  dollars,  being  the  balance  of  mon- 
eys realized  firom  the  sale  of  the  lands  and  se- 
curities which  he  had  received  firom  Mr.  Durand 
wherewith  to  pay  debts.  The  amount  bemg  bare- 
ly sufficient  to  cover  his  own  debt,  he  had  thought 
it  best  to  return  the  small  balance,  rather  than 
pay  it  away  on  any  large  claim.  Mr.  Durand 
questioned  him  in  a  general  way,  and  when  Hal- 
liday expressed  his  haste  there  was  a  moment's 
silence,  as  if  the  old  man  were  counting  over 
Kfeis  own  old  promissoiy  notes  and  the  money, 
€»  looking  over  the  memoranda  of  sales  that 
Halliday  submitted  to  him.  The  latter  then 
•poke: 

"  By-the-by,  you  may  as  well  give  me  a  little 
memorandum  of  this,  and  I  will  give  you  a  full 
Toceipt  for  all  claims.  I  will  write  it :  I  see  you 
are  too  feeble.  This  scrap  of  paper  will  answer. 
^o,  no — don't  trouble  yourself  about  ink :  my 
pencil  will  do.  Something  of  this  sort :  *  Re- 
ceived of  S.  Halliday,  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  three,  seventy-five  one  hundredths  dollars,  in 
full  of  his  account  as  trustee  for  me  in  the  sale 
of  my  lands  and  stocks,  and  payment  of  my  debts, 

in  the  year ,  the  same  b^ng  balance  in  my 

&vor,  after  paying  his  demands  against  me,  and 
this  being  a  full  discharge  therefor.'  There,  just 
sign  that.  Perhaps  I  had  better  ask  your  daugh- 
ter to  step  in  and  witness  it." 

"Let  us  see  first  that  it  is  aU  right,  Mr.  Halli- 
day," said  I,  walking  into  the  room,  and  taking 
the  pencil  memorandum  from  old  Mr.  Durand's 


Halliday  started  to  his  feet.  He  was  keen 
enough  to  see  the  trap  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
and  he  turned  fiercely  to  the  old  man  and  uttered 
one  furious  oath,  and  then  turned  to  the  door. 

I  stopped  him  with  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
«  One  moment,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  Who  are  you,  sir  t" 

*'  Just  at  present  that  does  not  matter  much. 
Ton  doubtless  perceive  the  position  in  which  you 
stand.  Mr.  Durand  has  abundant  proof  that  you 
were  but  his  trustee  in  these  afiairs ;  that  his 
conveyance  to  you  was  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
his  debts.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  show 
that  the  property  was  worth  ten  times  what  you 
have  here  represented.  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
that  Mr.  Durand  can  recover  from  you  the  entire 
value  of  the  property." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  suel** 

"  Perhaps  I  wiU." 


"  But  yon  will  have  to  get  something  after  yoo 
sue." 

"  Yes,  I  shaU." 

(•  I  hope  you  may  find  it !"  and  a  brutal  langh 
indicated  the  entire  confidence  which  he  had  that 
his  property  was  effectually  concealed  from  the 
most  searching  sheriff's  deputy.  He  again  at- 
tempted to  go  out,  and  I  again  stopped  him. 

*'  Frankly  then,  sir,  I  tell  you  that  you  are  lia- 
ble to  arrest  on  this  suit,  and  your  person  will 
be  made  responsible  lor  the  recovery.  I  have 
already  a  sufficient  amount  of  information  to  as- 
sure me  that  I  shall  not  throw  away  time  in  pur- 
suing you.  You  have  your  choice.  Proceed 
with  me  to  such  place  as  you  may  name,  now, 
without  delay,  and  pay  over  to  me  the  entire  val- 
ue of  the  property  you  misappropriated,  or  abide 
the  consequences  of  the  refhsal.  I  am  ready  to 
go  with  you." 

*<  Go  to  the  devil !"  said  he,  with  another  bru- 
tal laugh,  and  he  stalked  out  of  the  door  and  into 
the  street.  I  hastened  to  the  firont  window,  but 
not  soon  enough  to  see  the  transaction  which  oc- 
curred as  he  left  the  door-step.  As  he  set  foot 
on  the  pavement,  a  deputy  sheriff  laid  his  hand 
on  his  Moulder.    **  Yon  are  wanted,"  said  he. 

Halliday  furiously  demanded  who  he  was. 
The  accomplished  officer  muttered  his  r^Iy: 
**  Durand  versus  Halliday.  Warrant  against 
Halliday :  go  vrith  me,  down  to  the  Park.  Bail 
to-morrow." 

Halliday  saw  that  he  vras  caught ;  bu{  in  an 
instant  he  threw  his  foot  out,  and  gave  the  depu- 
ty a  side  blow  that  might  have  felled  an  ox ;  but 
he  was  an  old  hand,  and  knew  that  tnp  too  welL 
He  stood  firm,  and  vrith  a  blow  that  seemed  like 
a  mere  pat  of  his  hand,  but  which  was  evidently 
the  stunning  force  of  the  slung  shot,  he  laid 
Halliday  on  the  pavement,  with  the  blood  stream- 
ing firom  his  fiice.  All  this  had  passed  before  we 
reached  the  window,  and  I  saw  him  beckon  to  a 
hackman,  who  assisted  him  in  lifting  his  capture 
into  the  carriage,  and  they  drove  off,  wl^e  I 
turned  back  to  Uie  bedside  of  Mr.  Durand. 

The  excitement  of  the  whole  scene  had  been 
too  great  for  him,  and  I  was  startled  at  the  pale- 
ness which  had  come  ove/  his  features. 

His  eyes  wandered  painfully  around  the  little 
room,  and  when  we  all  gathered  around  his  bed 
it  was  manifest  that  death  was  rapidly  approadb- 
ing. 

There  is  something  sublime  and  stately  in  the 
approach  of  a  good  old  man  to  the  world  of  spir- 
its. The  journey  of  life  ended,  the  labor  of  life 
over,  the  sorrows  of  life  assuaged ;  the  doubts, 
fears,  and  difi&mlties  of  life  about  to  be  solved : 
there  is  something  majestic  in  the  tread  of  the 
old  man  as  he  solemnly  approaches  the  unseen, 
and  takes  his  leave  of  us,  who  remain  to  know 
the  same  trials  from  which  he  has  gone.  The 
death-bed  of  Mr.  Durand  had  none  of  the  acces- 
sories of  luxurious  splendor  to  rob  death  of  its 
sunple  sublimity.  There  were  no  carved  ceil- 
ings, no  rich  tapestries,  no  shaded  lights,  no 
hi^vy  curtains.  He  lay  on  a  low  couch,  his 
head  supported  on  a  pUtow  that  was 
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whiter  than  his  cheek,  and  the  little  room  was 
lit  by  the  single  lamp  that  stood  on  the  stand) 
surrounded  by  notes  and  bills  which  Halliday  in 
his  haste  had  left  lying  there.  It  was  a  strange 
contrast,  that  heap  of  money  and  that  dying  old 
man.  He  turned  his  feeble  eyes  at  length  to- 
ward his  wife,  and  seemed  to  be  endeavoring  to 
recall  some  old  memoiy.  Then  he  smiled,  and 
spoke  to  her,  in  a  voice  that  was  strangely  music- 
al and  soft  : 

*<  I  was  thinking  of  an  old  house,  up  in  the 
country,  and  two  large  trees,  and  a  seat  between 
them — a  bench,  reaching  from  tree  to  tree.  Ah, 
Mary !  it  was  there  I  loved  you  first,  long  years 
ago.  It  was  there  I  asked  you  to  be  my  wife. 
Strange  that  it  should  come  across  me  so  vividly 
at  this  moment.  Do  you .  remember  it,  dear 
vnfeV 

'<  Right  well,  John !  and  the  old  well,  and  the 
creaking  pole,  and  the  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  gar- 
den, where  we  parted  in  the  evenings." 

*'  My  wife,  I  have  thought  that  I  should  like  to 
be  buried  in  the  old  graveyard  by  my  father,  if 
you  will  be  buried  there  too.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?" 

<*  Let  us  not  speak  of  it  now,  John.** 

*^  Yes,  we  must ;  for  I  am  not  lone  for  this 
world.  The. end  is  coming.  I  have  Uved  long 
enough,  but  not  well  enough;  and  I  am  going 
now." 

"  01k  no,  my  husband.  You  are  but  weaiy : 
let  us  leave  you  now  to  sleep." 

"  No,  Mary  :  the  ne%i  sleep  will  be  forever.  I 
am  growing  cold.  I  see  the  earth  passing  away. 
Human  love  seems  to  be  fiedling  me,  and  even 
your  love,  Mary,  that  has  been  so  faithful  for 
nearly  fourscore  years,  is  not  strong  enough  to 
hold  me  near  you.  God  keep  you,  my  wife,  and 
my  darUng  little  child !" 

By  this  time  all  of  us  W6re  convinced  that  a 
change  was  coming  ov^r'  the  old  man ;  and 
thou^  under  ordinary  circumstances  we  should 
have  retired,  yet  a  death-bed  seems  to  be  a  place 
which  even  strangers  have  a  right  to  approach, 
and  from  which  no  ipan  may  be  barred  who 
chooses  to  stand  and  Ipok  on  the  parting  of  the 
earthly  and  the  immortal.  Only  Mr.  Harrison, 
after  waiting  a  few  moments,  excused  himself, 
and  left  the  house  ;  while  Leggett  remained,  and 
with  most  assiduous  care  endeavored  to  recall  the 
wandering  mind  of  the  dying  old  man. 

For  nearly  an  hour  we  observed  little  change, 
and  I  began  to  think  I  might  as  well  leave  him, 
when  a  sudden  noise  at  the  door  announced  a 
visitor.  At  this  late  hour  of  night  it  was  cer- 
tainly surprising ;  and  as  the  &mily  were  all  oc- 
cupied around  the  old  man*s  couch,  I  went  to 
the  door,  which  a  servant  had  opened,  and  saw 
With  astonishment  Stephen  Halliday,  in  company 
with  the  officer  who  had  arrested  him. 

'*  Let  me  see  John  Durand,'*  said  Halliday,  in 
a  quick,  stem  voice ;  but  instantly  changing  his 
tone  to  one  of  abject  entreaty,  he  begged  me  to 
permit  him  to  see  his  old  fnend  one  moment 
alone. 

"*  It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Halliday.    The  effect  of 


your  violence  this  evemng  has  already  been  ter- 
rible, and  it  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Durand  will 
live  until  morning." 

"  Then  I  must  see  hhn.  For  Heaven's  sake,  I 
beg  you  let  me  see  him.  Dying!  dying!  It 
will  be  my  destruction.  I  must  have  one  word 
with  him — let  me  pass,  sir." 

I  winked  to  the  officer,  who  laid  his  hand  on 
HalUday*8  shoulder.  The  man  seemed  to  be 
positively  crazed,  but  shrank  from  that  touch  as 
from  the  sting  of  a  scorpion.  At  the  same  in- 
stant I  heard  Mr.  Durand  say,  *»That  Mr.  Halli* 
day  1     Let  me  see  him." 

"There!  he  calls  me.  Let  me  pass.  He 
wishes  to  see  me.    DM  you  not  hear  him  t" 

It  was  not  unusual  for  a  man  under  arrest  to 
be  exceedingly  anxious  for  an  interview  with  the 
plaintiff  at  whose  suit  he  was  incarcerated  ;  but 
this  would  not  account  for  the  insane  conduct  of 
this  man,  and  I  followed  him  into  the  room  with 
some  degree  of  curiosity. 

"  Ah !  Stephen  Halliday,'  I  am  glad  to  see  yo« 
too  once  more  before  I  die.  Look  at  me  well. 
Look  at  this  room — this  bed — this  floor  without  a 
carpet — this  thin  covering  for  my  cold  old  limbs. 
You  have  done  all  this.  But  I  forgive  you.  I 
remember  my  old  home,  and  I  forgive  you.  I  re- 
member my  wealth,  and  I  forgive  you«  I  remenk- 
her  my  chUdren,  and  I  forgive  you.**^ 

**  But  I  want  more  than  forgiveness,  Durand  : 
I  want  Tiberty.  Release  me  from  this  scoundrel's 
hands." 

"  I  have  a  word  to  say  about  that,  Mr.  Halli- 
day, Mr.  Durand's  duty  to  his  wife  and  child 
utterly  forbid  his  releasing  you." 

'*But  I  must  leave  for  Philadelphia  in  the 
morning.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  be  Ib 
Philadelphia  by  the  next  day." 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  all  that,  sir ;  but  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  write  to  Philadelphia, 
stating  why  you  are  not  there." 

**  But  the  negotiations  will  fall  through." 

"  Doubtless." 

**  And  my  character  will  be  ruined,  so  that  k 
will  be  utterly  impossible  to  renew  them." 

"  Just  so." 

"  You  are  an  inferlial  wretch  to  place  me  !■ 
such  a  position  as  this,  sir.  By  Heaven  I  will 
make  you  suffer  for  it,  if — " 

*'  Mr.  Halliday,"  said  I,  taking  hhn  by  the  arm, 
"  what  sort  of  a  wretch  is  he  that  has  brought 
that  old  man  to  such  a  position  as  he  is  in  t  Sir, 
you  are  a  child  to  threaten  a  lawyer  who  has 
dealt  vrith  villains  like  yourself  long  enough  to 
know  how  to  manage  them.  Why,  man,  but  for 
my  suggestion  the  sheriflf  would  not  have  had 
the  weapon  that  so  efiectually  silenced  you  out 
yonder  an  hour  ago.  Take  him  back  to  the 
prison,  Mr.  Sheriff,  and  see  you  take  no  bail  till 
I  know  who  they  are.  This  is  no  place  for  such 
as  he." 

He  looked  at  roe  with  the  malignity  of  a  devil 
at  first,  but  his  face  suddenly  fell,  and  he  began 
to  beg  like  a  child.  The  old  man  was  silent,  and 
I  cool  and  steady.  The  scene  was  evidently  fast 
wearing  out  the  remaining  strength  t>f  Mr.  Dp- 
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rand,  and  it  became  awfully  painfijd  to  the  wife 
and  granddaughter,  who  were  anxiously  watch- 
ing the  feeble  spark  of  life  kindling  and  fading  in 
his  old  eyes.  I  motioned  toward  the  door,  and 
the  sheriif  again  laid  his  hands  on  the  prisoner. 
Then  he  began  to  make  ofiers,  a  thousand,  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  be  let  off  that  night.  I  had 
learned  before  obtaining  the  warrant  that  he  had 
important  reasons  for  being  in  Philadelphia ;  but 
I  had  no  idea  they  were  so  important  as  it  was 
now  evident  that  they  were.  It  appeared  after- 
ward that  he  was  the  secret  agent  of  heavy  oper- 
ators in  Europe,  in  closing  certain  large  trans- 
actions, which  were  of  a  confidential  nature,  and 
which  would  be  utterly  exploded  if  he  were  known 
to  be  under  arrest  for  fraud.  His  importunity 
increased,  and  my  coohiess  in  proportion.  At 
length  he  asked  me  abruptly  what  my  demand 
would  be  to  release  him  that  night.  My  answer 
was  unhesitating. 

*'  Mr.  Durand*s  claim  is  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  with  interest.  Give  me 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  you  are  free 
to  go  where  you  please.  I  will  look  afier  the 
balance  as  the  suit  progresses.'* 

**But  you  demand  an  impossibility.  Where 
can  I  get  the  money  you  wish  at  this  hourl" 

'*  Your  check  was  good  at  the  close  of  banking 
hours  to-day  for  something  over  fifty  thousand  in 
the  New  York  bank!  I  will  take  your  check." 
"  You  seem  well  informed  on  the  subject.*' 
**  Thoroughly.  I  have  no  fear  whatever  of  los- 
ing a  farthing  of  the  amount  which  Mr.  Durand 
claims.*' 

He  thought  for  a  moment,  looked  furiously  into 
my  face,  and  then  s^d  fiercely :  "  Give  me  pen 
and  ink  !**  I  led  him  to  the  other  room,  and  ho 
drew  a  check  for  the  amount  I  demanded ;  and  at 
a  word  from  me  the  deputy-sheriff  bowed  to  his 
prisoner  and  walked  out  of  the  door.  Halliday 
turned  to  me,  and,  with  a  look  of  intense  anger, 
opened  his  lips  as  if  to  speak,  but  before  the  first 
o?  the  volley  of  curses  which  he  was  ready  to  dis- 
charge was  uttered,  a  cry  of  distress  from  the 
other  room  startled  us,  and  w'e  advanced  to  the 
door  together. 

The  good  old  man  was  dead.  He  lay  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  altitude  in  which  we  had  left  him. 
His  eyes  had  continued  to  wander  about  the  room 
for  a  few' moments,  aiid  then  he  had  closed  them 
as  if  to  slenp.  They  remained  silent,  but  the 
granddaughter,  who  was  intently  watching  his 
countenance j  observed  a  shadow  pass  over  it,  and 
then  a  gleam  of  light,  as  if  the  radiance  of  the 
other  world  had  for  a  moment  flashed  on  it,  and 
then  a  calm  and  stedfast  smile,  which  was  so 
heavenly  and  holy  that  she  sprang  toward  him, 
and  bent  over  him ;  but  his  breath  had  ceased  j  and 
she  knew  that  he  was  no  longer  one  of  the  toil-' 
ing  people  of  a  weaiy  world. 
"  Stephen  Halliday  gazed  at  the  face  6f  the  dead 
old  man  with  a  long,  anxiousj  painful  gaze!  For 
a  while  it  seemed  as  if  repentance  had  come  at 
this  late  Hour,  but  he  turned  abruptly  away  ahd 
left  the  house. 
I  find  that  the  next  few  entries  in  my  register 


which  follow  the  first  one  already  quoted,  are 
dated  within  the  two  weeks  next  succeeding  the 
death  of  Mr.  Durand.  The  suit  was  served  in 
the  name  of  his  executrix,  and  a  large  amount  of 
property  was  attached.  The  mention  of  the  name 
of  Halliday's  clerk  led  me  to  examine  the  Regis- 
ter's Office  early  on  the  morning  after  his  arrest, 
and  I  ascertained  that  the  pretended  sales  of  the 
Durand  property  had  actually  been  made  to  this 
clerk,  ahd  by  him  re-sold  to  Halliday  after  a  lapse 
of  some  five  years.  Of  course  I  commenced  a 
suit  to  recover  the  land  itself,  guessing  at  the 
fraudulent  nature  of  the  clerk's  title.  Within  a 
year  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  placing  in  the  hands 
of  Miss  Durand  a  large  fortune,  which  Halliday 
paid  over  as  a  compromise ;  and  within  a  few' 
months  after  that  I  attended  her  wedding. 


THE  CANKERED  ROSE  OF  TIVOLI. 

ALLANDALE  and  other  places  are  celebrated 
for  their  roses.  Who  has  not  heard  of  a  rose 
with  violet  eyes,  or  a  lily  breast,  or  teeth  of  pearl, 
or  even  taper  fingers  1  In  musical  botany  such 
flowers  are  frequently  described ;  there  is  no 
doubt  abopt  them.  I  speak  here  of  a  rose  be- 
longing to  a  sister  art,  a  rose  belonging  to  the 
botany  of  painters.  This  flower  b^s  a  sickly 
odor,  strongly  impregnated  with  the  fumee  of 
wine,  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  taill,  and  has  a 
coarse,  bold  handsomeness  of  feature.  It  is  not  a 
lovely  woman,  but  an  ugly  man :  at  least  a  man 
morally  ugly — Philip  Roos-:-who,  being  a  Ger- 
man or  a  Dutchman,  settled  at  Tivoli,  and,  nat- 
uralized among  the  people  of  the  sunny  south, 
had  his  name  converted  into  soft  Italian,  and  was 
and  is  commonly  known  as  the  Rose  of  Tivoli. 
A  century  or  two  ago  he  was  a  cheery  fellow, 
and  he  still  lives  in  his  pictures. 

The  Dutchmen  claim  him,  and  may  have  hhn 
if  they  like ;  so  at  least  I  should  say  if  I  were  a 
German ;  for  it  is  so  much  a  worse  thing  to  he  a 
bad  man  than  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  a  good 
animal  painter,  that  I  should  like  better  to  re-, 
pudiate  than  claim  a  share  in  the  Roos  blood. 
If  he  werie  Dutch  by  race  he  was  a  German  by 
birth,  for  he  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-Maine  in 
the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-five'.  Becatis6 
his  life  is  a  story  I  propose  to  tell  it,  and  without 
departure  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  truth. 
Should  tlds  meet  the  eye  of  any  persdn  who  has  a 
humiliating  consciousness  that  he  could  never 
paint  a  cow  fit  for  posterity  to  look  at,  let  such  a  per- 
son be  at  ease,  and  sit  contented  in  his  easy-chair, 
uncared-for  by  Europe.  For  his  large  contentment 
let  him  read  this  story  of  the  Rose  of  Tivoli. 

The  old  Rosb,  Henry,  Philip's  father,  was  a 
painter  who  had  lived  at  Frankfort,  and  been  very 
careful  of  his  gains.  MLserly  fathers  commonly 
make  spendthrift  sons.  Old  Roos  one  night 
being  burnt  out  of  hii*housfe",  rusbed  back  into  tbtf 
flames  to  save  some  of  his*  treashr^.  He  col- 
lected what  he  could,  and  took  especial  care  to 
secure  a  costly  gold-lipped  vase  of  porcelain.  On 
his  way  out  he  stumbled.  The  vase  dropped 
from  his  hand.  The  porcelain  was  broken,  but 
the  mUer  stooped  to  gather  op  the  gold.    Smoke 
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cohered  hinif  and  he  did  not  rise  again.  He  died 
ibr  the  gold  lips  of  his  vase,  as  younger  gentle- 
men are  frequently  said  to  have  died  for  ruby 
lips  on  vessels  of  more  precious  clay. 

That  I  may  not  begin  my  tale  too  soon,  let  me 
add  that  Philip  Roos  of  Tivoli  had  not  only  a 
&ther,  but  also  a  brother,  and  that  he  too  was  a 
remarkably  odd  man.  He  was  not  miserly*  he 
was  not  cheery,  but  he  was  magnificent.  His 
name  was  Nicolas,  and  he  too  was  a  painter.  He 
lived  at  Frankfort  in  an  enormous  house,  though 
he  was  as  poor  as  any  church  mouse  that  in- 
habits a  cathedral.  He  had  an  immense  train  of 
miserable  servants — a  set  of  ragged  creatures — 
who  moved  to  and  fro  like  a  laige  colony  of 
ghosts  by  whom  the  edifice  was  garrisoned.  That 
was  the  state  of  Nicolas  ;  he  had  grand  furniture 
as  well  as  a  great  mansion ;  the  only  vexation 
was  that  he  and  his  people  generally  wanted 
victuals.  When  he  had  sold  a  picture  for  a  good 
price,  and  received  the  money,  he  would  come 
home  snuffing  the  air.  His  hungry  servants 
knew  then,  by  the  height  of  his  nose,  how  much 
lie  had  with  him,  and  there  was  instantly  a  run- 
ning to  and  firo  with  the  most  eager  preparation 
for  festivity.  Fire  was  kindled  on  the  cold  hearths, 
lamps  were  lighted,  the  artist's  wife  wore  sump- 
tuous attire,  and  Nicolas  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
princely  pomp  until  the  money  was  all  gone. 
His  establishment  then  starved,  or  lived  upon 
their  credit,  and  the  ghostly  garrison  of  lacqueys 
held  the  fortress  against  all  assaults  from  line 
besieging  duns.  If  the  siege  became  too  hot,  the 
painter  worked  with  seal  and  finished  a  new  pic- 
ture. "  The  poor  creature,"  says  Weyerman, 
**  took  up  and  put  down  his  brush  as  often  as  a 
suitor  puts  his  hat  off  and  on  in  the  ante-chamber 
of  a  prince.'*  Sometimes  when  matters  went 
very  ill  virith  him,  the  distracted  magnifico  ordered 
all  doors  to  be  shut,  and  immured  himself  and 
his  men  alive  in  the  house  as  in  a  mausoleum. 

The  brother  of  this  Nicolas  was  Philip  Roos 
— the  Rose  of  Tivoli.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
encouraged  and  protected  by  a  liberal  and  kindly 
patron,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  who  at- 
tached him  to  his  court,  encouraged  him,  and 
developed  n^pidly  his  talent.  Further  to  assist 
in  his  development,  he  placed  in  the  young 
painter's  hands  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  bade  him  go  and  become  perfect  in  his  art 
by  studying  in  Italy. 

One  day  when  Philip^  then  aged  about  thirty, 
was  in  the  Champagna  of  Rome,  sketching  from 
nature,  there  drove  by  an  elegant  carriage,  in 
which  was  a  proq>erott8  old  gentleman,  with 
white  hairs,  a  painter  who  enjoyed  great  fame 
and  a  thriving  business,  Hyacinth  Brandi.  The 
old  gentleman  stopped  hb  horses  and  alighted  to 
examine  Philip's  canvas.  That  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Hyacinth  with  the  Rose.  Great 
masters  of  painting  in  those  days  in  Rome  and 
Fforence  habitually  spoke  to  the  pupils  whom 
they  found  sketching  about  the  country,  assumed 
a  sociable,  paternal  tone,  corrected  errors,  gave 
advice,  even  made  alterations  on  the  canvas,  and 
fometimes  presented  aid  in  money  to  such  stu- 


dents as  were  poor.  Italy  was  a  studio  in  whicb 
the  painters  lived  together  upon  terms  that  be- 
came men  who  were  of  one  liberal  profession — 
members,  as  it  were,  of  the  same  household. 
Hyacinth  Brandi  liked  Roos's  goats  so  much,  and 
was  so  much  surprised  at  his  rapidity  of  touch, 
that,  as  he  wanted  somebody  to  paint  good  ani- 
mals into  some  pictures  of  his  o¥m,  he  hospitably 
bade  the  young  man  to  his  house. 

Philip  went  willingly.  Brandi  had  commissions 
by  the  dozen  on  his  hands,  and  he  had  also  a 
charming  daughter.  Of  the  charming  daughter, 
and  Italian  beauty,  Philip  had  a  passing  glimpse 
on  his  first  visit,  and  for  her  sake,  when  be  went 
up  to  Brandi's  painting  room,  he  so  recklessly 
praised  every  thing  that  he  saw  as  to  obtdn  at 
once  free  invitation  to  the  old  man's  intimacy. 
He  took  pains  to  find  out  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  that  Hyacinth's  daughter  inhabited  a  wing 
of  the  house  abutting  on  an  inner  garden.  One 
day,  therefore,  calling  when  Hyacinth  was  busy, 
he  said  that  he  would  wait  his  leisure  in  the  gar- 
den} and  having  inarched  thither,  lay  under  & 
tree  to  look  out  for  the  windows  of  the  lady. 
When  he  had  found  out  which  they  were,  he 
stationed  himself  under  them,  and  as  soon  as 
Miss  Brandi  appeared  at  her  casement  made  her 
a  courteous  bow.  She  was  surprised;  but,  as 
she  saw  that  it  was  a  handsome  young  man  who 
bowed,  she  smiled  as  she  shut  the  window  and 
departed.  From  that  point  the  Rose  proceeded 
in  due  time  to  conversations,  and  to  the  winning 
of  the  lady's  heart.  She  had  agreed  to  marry 
him.  A  cruel  fother  then  discovered  these  pro- 
ceedings, forbade  Philip  admission  to  his  house, 
and  shut  up  his  daughter  in  a  nunnery.  In  his 
anger  he  repeated  twenty  tunes  a  day  that «'  she 
was  not  reared  for  a  painter  of  beasts." 

Philip  Roos  was  a  German  and  a  Protestant ; 
but  as  he  was  not  at  all  particular  about  his  relig- 
ion, it  occurred  to  him  that  h&  could  do  nothing 
better  than  renounce  his  errors,  and  throvidng 
himself  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  Miss 
Brandi's  mother,  ask  of  the  mother  what  the  far 
ther  had  denied  him — the  young  lady's  hand  in 
marriage.  He  went,  th^efore,  one  morning,  to 
the  house  of  the  cardinal-vicar,  and  represented 
himself  as  a  man  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  own 
heresy ;  the  prelate  was  charmed,  and,  claiming 
him  for  his  own  convert,  gave  him  instruction, 
and  enjoyed  the  honor  of  presenting  him  as  his 
own  g&  to  the  holy  Chittch.  Then  the  painter 
told  the  cardinal  the  story  of  his  love,  and  asked 
for  help.  On  the  day  following,  the  cardinal 
called  on  the  Pope,  the  Pope  asked  who  was  the 
fiither  of  the  young  lady. 

**  Brandi  the  painter." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said ;  '*  then  they  are  both 
painters.  There  is  no  disparity  of  condition ;  I 
can  see  no  obstacle." 

Hyacinth  was  sent  for  to  the  Vatican ;  it  was 
no  matter  to  the  Pope  whether  Roos  painted 
men  or  beasts  or  stones,  the  young  convert  de- 
served his  reward,  and  Brandi,  compelled  to  re- 
strain his  pride,  gave  up  his  daughter. 

On  the  day  after  the  wedding,  Ehjiip  Ri 
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sent  back  to  the  old  man  all  the  girrs  clothes, 
«ven  to  her  shoea  and  stockings,  saying  that  the 
painter  of  beasts  wanted  none  of  his  frippeiy, 
and  that  her  beauty  was  his  wife*8  sufficient 
ornament.  Brandi,  who  was  a  very  rich  man, 
thereupon  disinherited  Ms  daughter,  and  left  her 
entirely  to  her  husband's  care. 

He  had  taken  her  to  a  strange  dwelling  near 
TiToli,  at  some  distance  from  Rome.  The  house 
was  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monu- 
ment, and  was  situated  in  a  sort  of  zoological 
garden,  that  was  full  of  birds  and  beasts  instead 
of  flowers.  Inside  and  outside  it  was  .peopled 
with  pet  rats  and  mice,  dogs  and  cats,  oxen  and 
asses,  goats,  Tultures,  owls,  and  other  such  com- 
pany. These  were  the  painter's  models  that  he 
kept  about  him,  and  it  was  no  pleasant  discovery 
for  the  poor  wife  to  make  during  her  honeymoon, 
when  it  appeared  that  her  husband  was  not  a 
whit  less  brutal  than  his  oxen  and  his  goats. 
He  never  stayed  long  with  her,  for  he  was  a 
cheery  fellow  who  had  both  his  business  and  his 
tavern  friends  at  Rome.  The  beautiful  young 
wife  soon  found  herself  left  by  the  week  together 
in  the  old  ruin,  which  was  much  more  picturesque 
than  comfortable,  bewildered  by  the  incessant 
concert  made  out  of  the  crowing  of  cocks,  cluck- 
ing of  hens,  grunting  of  pigs,  barking  of  dogs, 
mewing  of  cats,  bleating  of  goats,  screeching  of 
owls,  lowing  of  oxen,  all  occasionally  enriched 
by  the  fine  tenor  notes  of  the  ass,  who  had  the 
best  voice  in  the  company.  Weyerman  says  that 
any  traveler  coming  upon  the  young  Roman  girl, 
living  there  all  alone  with  such  companions,  might 
have  taken  her  for  a  Circe  surrounded  by  the 
victims  of  her  enchantment.  The  creatures 
seemed  to  be  all  besieging  her  vrith  cries  for 
restoration  to  their  pristine  shapes.  Poor  giri, 
the  only  victim  to  her  charms  was  herself. 

Roos  and  his  servant  used  to  quit  her,  and  set 
out  for  Rome,  where  the  master  spent  rollicking 
days  in  taverns,  and  when  money  foiled  dashed 
off  a  picture,  which  the  man  sold  to  the  first  pur- 
chaser who  would  give  for  it  enough  to  keep  the 
merry  game  alive.  His  pictures  were  in  thii 
way  made  so  cheap  that  they  lost  all  respecta- 
bility, and  formed  but  a  poor  source  of  subsistence 
to  their  author.  Yet  faiis  genius  had  no  rival  then 
upon  the  spot,  and  he  might  have  easily  become 
a  wealthy  man. 

The  society  of  painters  from  the  Netheriands 
at  Rome — a  society  that  called  itself  the  Bent- 
styled  Roos  Mercury  for  his  rapidity,  a  quality 
in  which  he  was  equaled  by  no  artist  of  his  time. 
Count  Martenitx,  an  Austrian  embassador,  and 
General  Roos,  a  Swede,  famous  for  dueling  pro- 
pensities, once  disputed  on  the  subject  of  the 
speed  of  hand  that  characterised  Philip  Roos  the 
painter.  The  Count  betted  a  number  of  gold 
pieces  that  Philip  would  begin  and  complete  a 
picture  while  they  played  a  certain  game  of  cards, 
that  usually  occupied  about  thirty  minutes;  as 
we  might  now  say,  while  they  played  a  rubber. 
The  bet  was  taken,  and  the  painter  readily  enough 
submitted  to  the  trial.  Easel  and  brushes  were 
brought  into  the  drawing-room,  and  a  canvas  of 


the  size  usually  employed  for  the  sketching  of  a 
head — a  tela  di  <e«fa— was  laid  upon  the  easel  to 
be  filled.  The  gentlemen  sat  down  to  their  cards, 
and  Roos  began  to  paint.  Before  the  game  was 
over  he  informed  them  that  his  work  was  done. 
He  had  covered  the  canvas  with  a  shepherd  and 
two  or  three  sheep  and  goats  placed  in  the  middle ' 
of  a  landscape.  The  General  paid  his  lost  bet, 
of  which  some  of  the  gold  pieces  went  into  the 
hands  of  the  artist,  who,  within  a  few  hours, 
managed  to  transfer  them  to  the  pocket  of  a 
tavern-keeper. 

The  same  painter  once  having  asjnred  to  exe« 
cute  a  grand  piece,  took  a  canvas  forty  feet  square* 
In  sixteen  days  he  filled  it,  having  put  upon  it  in 
that  time  six  hundred  figures  of  animals.  In  die 
foreground  were  horses  and  oxen  of  the  size  of 
life :  others  were  in  tiie  diatance,  and  they  were 
all  so  well  designed  and  grouped,  and  placed  in 
so  complete  a  landscape,  that  nothing  but  the 
united  testimony  of  many  people  would  induce 
belief  that  he  had  not  spent  many  months  in  the 
production  of  the  piece ;  for,  notwithstanding  his 
rapidity,  his  work  was  good :  of  course  his  best 
pictures  were  those  that  he  composed  vrith  care 
and  much  deliberation,  but  in  his  most  rapid 
painting  he  was  always  accurate  in  outline, 
harmonious  in  color,  and  above  all  remarkable 
for  skin  in  grouping,  and  for  the  variety  of  efiect 
that  he  had  at  his  command.  His  backgrounds 
were  all  different.  He  never  repeated  himsdf^ 
and  he  drew  animals  of  any  kind,  not  being  ad- 
dicted specially  to  dogs  or  cows  or  goats  or  shei^. 

These  were  the  talents  that  he  wasted.  They 
scarcely  paid  lus  tavern  bills,  and  ill  maintained 
his  wife.  That  ill-foted  woman  lived  as  she 
could,  hungrily  at  Tivoli,  not  only  wanting  proper 
maintenance  herself,  but  unable  to  provide  proper- 
ly for  the  animals  that  constantly  distracted  her 
with  hungry  cries.  When  her  husband  came  to 
her  sometimes  for  a  few  days,  and  brought  with 
him  a  very  little  money,  he  was  deaf  to  all  her 
pleadings.  Then  she  fell  into  a  melancholy  si- 
lence, and  he  found  her  dull,  so  that  he  traveled 
back  the  sooner  to  his  jolly  company. 

The  painter's  servant  took  advantage  of  his 
master's  folly.  That  shrewd  follower  had  saved 
a  little  money,  and  he  borrowed  more.  Then 
when  the  Rose  of  Tivoli  got  caught  in  a  tavern, 
he  painted  a  picture  whereby  to  effect  hii  escape, 
and  sent  off  his  man  to  sell  it  **  to  the  first  dealer 
he  found,  who  was  not  too  much  of  a  thief;**  the 
man  carried  it  to  a  room  of  his  own,  locked  it  up, 
and  brought  back  out  of  his  own  money,  as  if 
from  the  dealers,  whatever  price  he  supposed 
would  be  enough  to  satisfy  his  master.  In  that 
way  he  not  only  accumulated  a  great  number  of 
Ro<Mi*8  works,  but  at  the  same  time  withheld 
them  from  the  market,  and  enhanced  their  money 
value.  When  Roos  died  he  sold  off  his  collection, 
and  acquired  a  little  fortune. 

Of  Philip,  as  of  his  brother  Nicolas,  it  was 
easy  to  see  at  a  glance  whether  he  had  or  had 
not  money  in  his  pocket.  His  contemporaries 
have  recorded  that  whenever  he  had  an  empty 
podset  he  sneaked  along  th»  hoose-waUs  with  a 
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bowed  head  and  a  contrite  look,  and  dived  into  an 
alley  if  he  saw  any  one  of  his  acquaintances  upon 
bis  path.  When  he  had  dollars  in  his  pocket  he 
held  up  his  head,  poked  out  his  chest,  rested  a 
hand  upon  a  hip  and  snuffed  the  air.  He  charged 
down  then  upon  any  comrade  whom  he  saw« 
•  shook  hands  with  him,  and  dragged  him  off 
whether  he  would  or  not,  to  treat  him*  at  a 
tavern.  All  this  time  his  wife  pined  in  the  old 
ruin  at  Tivoli,  ceasing  to  think  of  him,  and  mourn- 
ing for  her  father  who  was  dead,  and  had  cursed 
her  in  his  dying  hour. 

The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  who  bad  sent 
Philip  Roos  to  Rome,  not  hearing  from  him  or 
receiving  any  pictures,  supposed  that  he  was 
dead  too,  and  coming  afterward  by  chance  to 
Rome  himself  about  the  year  sixteen  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  was  vexed  to  find  how  ill  his 
patronage  had  been  rewarded.  Roos  for  a  time 
avoided  meeting  him ;  but  was  at  last  urged  to 
present  himself  and  honestly  confess  his  errors. 
The  Landgrave  received  him  kindly,  and  asked 
for  a  picture,  which  the  pamter  vowed  that  he 
should  have.  But,  rapid  artist  as  he  was,  and 
great  as  were  his  obligations  to  the  Landgrave, 
both  for  social  aid  and  for  hard  money  given  4o 
him,  he  did  not  spend  ten  nunutes  in  a  picture 
for  him.  He  sent  nothing,  and  again  kept  out 
of  his  way. 

While  he  was  thus  wasting  his  opportunities 
and  powers,  Philip  Roos  on  one  occasion  went  to 
Tivoli,  and  was  met  with  more  than  the  ordinary 
clamor  from  his  birds  and  beasts,  who  surrounded 
^s  house  with  the  urgent,  painful  cries  of  crea- 
tures that  for  many  hours  had  not  been  fed.  He 
ran  to  his  wife's  chamber,  and  found  her  white 
and  still  upon  her  bed,  her  fatal  beauty  marred 
with  the  few  lines  that  had  been  left  there  by  a 
long  despair.  In  her  cold  right  hand  there  was 
a  piece  of  pq>er  firmly  grasped ;  it  was  the  last 
letter  written  to  her  by  her  father ;  she  had  died 
thinking  of  him,  and  not  of  Philip. 

The  husband  was  not  capable  of  worthy  grief. 
He  plunged  into  firesh  excesses,  became  prema- 
turely haggard,  staggered  about  the  streets  en- 
veloped in  the  odors  of  the  wine  shop,  and  died, 
at  fifty,  of  decrepitude.  The  Italians,  cmbar- 
rassed  by  his  German  name,  called  this  great 
painter  the  Rose  of  Tivoli.  A  great  painter,  but 
a  Uttle  man. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  immortality  of  genius, 
taken  alone,  is  not  worth  envying.  He  is  both  a 
great  man  and  a  happy  man  who  knows  how  to 
be  as  respectable  as  he  is  clever ;  but  sever  the 
two  qualities,  and  who  would  not  rather  be  the 
honest  man  of  Hackney  than  such  an  ever-bloom- 
ing Rose  as  that  which  has  been  here  depicted ! 


A  NIGHT  AMONG  THE  CLOUDS. 

THE  sun  was  settmg  on  a  certain  Sunday  in 
August,  some  years  ago,  at  Manheim ;  and 
the  plea8ure;garden8  which  surround  the  town 
were  rapidly  becoming  silent  and  deserted.  In 
one,  however,  the  crowd  still  remained — the  cot- 
tage-garden, then  famous  for  its  entertainments, 
Us  firework*^  and  itt  balloon  ascents.  J 


These  latter  had  long  been  so  popular  as  to 
attract  great  crowds,  perhaps  the  more  so  as  the 
aerial  voyages  were  as  little  .dangerous  as  they 
wero  short.  The  balloons  were  strongly  attached 
to  the  ground  by  ropes,  which  could  be  lengthen- 
ed or  shortened  at  pleasure,  the  ascent  never  ex- 
ceeding the  tops  of  the  trees,  even  among  the 
bravest  of  the  adventurers. 

The  crowd  were  now  leaving  the  balloon  for  the 
fireworks,  on  another  terrace,  when  a  young  girl, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  man  about  forty  years  of 
age,  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  avenue.  They 
were  walking  slowly,  and  appeared  preoccupied 
by  some  serious  matter.  After  a  silence,  the 
man  said,  energetically — 

'*  No,  sister ;  as  long  as  I  live  I  can  never  for- 
give that  Christian  Lofifinann  for  disputing  my 
inheriting  Loerrach,  my  cousm's  property;  for 
Heaven  knows  it  was  not  left  to  me  as  a  gift, 
but  as  my  right  for  what  he  owed  me.'* 

**  He  should  have  said  so  in  his  will,  Michael," 
answered  the  young  girl. 

**  And  just  because  he  did  not,  I  am  despoiled 
of  my  due !  Because  a  dying  man  did  not  ex- 
plain all  his  reasons  and  circumstances,  I  am  ac- 
cused of  interested  and  almost  fraudulent  designs 
by  this  Loffman !" 

'*  Alas !  he  does  not  know  us,  brother,"  said 
the  girl,  gently.  *'Thcy  have  filled  him  with 
prejudices  agauist  us,  and  he  has  believed  them, 
because  it  was  his  interest  to  do  so." 

"  And  so,"  replied  Michael,  bitterly,  "  the  land 
I  have  cultivated  for  twenty  years,  and  earned  by 
my  unceasing  labors,  is  to  be  taken  away  from 
me  by  a  foreigner,  simply  because  he  happens  to 
be  bom  a  fifteenth  cousin !" 

*'  The  judgment  has  not  been  given,"  interrupt- 
ed Florence. 

**  Ah !  but  I  have  little  to  hope  from  it,"  an- 
swered Michael.  *'  This  Loffmann  is  young  and 
active  *,  he  has  friends,  too ;  perhaps  ahready  the 
decree  has  been  pronounced — " 

He  stopped  on  hearing  his  sister  sigh. 

*' Well,  well ;  here  I  am  talking  of  it  all  again, 
when  I  have  brought  you  here  on  purpose  to 
make  us  both  forget  it.  I  wish  something  won- 
derftil  would  happen  to  divert  us — " 

As  he  said  these  words,  they  turned  a  comer 
of  the  path,  and  came  suddenly  upon  the  open 
glade,  where  the  balloon  was  floating  a  few  feet 
above  their  heads,  sustaining  a  light,  pretty  car, 
which  seemed  to  be  swimming  over  the  grass. 

Florence  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  surprise 
and  admiration.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  seen  a  balloon  closely.     She  drew  nearer. 

"Two  more  places !"  cried  the  man  who  held 
the  cords. 

6ne  man  was  sitting  in  the  car,  in  the  dress  of 
a  traveler,  with  one  of  the  iron-spiked  walking- 
sticks  used  on  mountain  excursions. 

"  Two  places !  Who  will  go  for  a  ride  in  the 
air?"  repeated  the  man. 

*' Is  there  MO  danger!"  asked  the  girl. 

"  None  in  the  least,"  answered  the  man ;  "  more 
than  ten  thousand  souls  have  taken  these  little 
rides.** 
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"  And  can  one  desceiid  when  one  likes  V* 

**  You  need  only  ring  the  little  hand-belL" 

<(  Let  us  go !"  cried  Michael.  And  so  saying 
he  lifted  Florence  into  the  car.  The  man  loosed 
the  ropes,  and  in  another  moment  the  balloon 
slowly  began  to  ascend.  The  young  girl  turned 
Ipale.  The  stranger  saw  it^  and  moving  toward 
the  hand-belt  said,  smiling — "  Shall  we  stop  V 

**A  thousand  thanks!"  said  Florence.  "I 
shall  soon  be  used  to  it  -"  and  her  color  returned. 
They  rose  above  the  tree8»  and  the  girl  forgot  her 
fears  in  the  newness  of  the  sight.  The  Black 
Forest  and  the  Rhine  appeared  on  either  hand, 
and  the  Necker  meandered  among  rich  meadows 
dotted  with  villages  toward  the  horizon. 

<*  Happy  country,"  said  the  stranger,  as  if 
qpeaking  to  himself,  **  of  fertile  fields  and  wooded 
mountains !" 

Michael  sighed,  and  said  in  a  low  voice : 

<*  Happy,  indeed,  if  one  is  not  under  the  ban 
•  of  persecutions  and  calumnies !" 

The  stranger  turned  to  him. 

'<  Ah,  air !"  said  he,  **  no  <me  knows  that  better 
than  myself." 

**Are  you,  then,  also  condemned  to  defend 
your  just  rights  1" 

**  Yes,  ai^  from  an  adversary  who  neglects  no 
means  of  annoying  me." 

*<  Like  mine,"  returned  Michael.  "  If  he  gains 
his  cause,  I  lose  eveiy  thing  I  have  gained  in  my 
whole  life." 

**  And  I,  all  I  have  been  looking  to  in  the  |u- 
ture." 

**  The  fruits  of  my  labors  will  go  to  enrich  an 
avaridous  man !" 

**  And  all  my  hopes  will  be  destroyed  to  profit 
a  hypocrite!" 

**  Ah,  I  see,"  cried  Michael,  "  our  positions  are 
alike ;  you  plead  against  some  Christian  Lofi^ 
mann,  like  me." 

**  Christian  Lofimann!"  cried  the  stranger. 
**  Why  that  is  my  name !  And  my  adversary  is 
Michael  Ritter!" 

"Why  that  is  mine!" 

And  the  two  men  exchanged  glances  of  sur- 
prise, passion,  and  hatred.  Florence  looked 
brightened.  She  laid  a  hand  on  her  brother's 
arm.  **Let  us  descend!"  said  she.  But  he 
would  not  listen. 

"  What  Mr.  Lofimann  said  of  his  adversary  is 
a  calumny !"  exclaimed  he,  with  glittering  eyes. 

**  And  what  Mr.  Ritter  iaid  of  Aw  is  fiOse !" 
replied  the  young  man  forcibly. 

*'  Oh,  heavens !  let  us  deaeend !"  cried  the  girl, 
trembling. 

"Yes,"  said  Michael;  '* explanationa will  be 
more  satisfactory  go  the  gronnd." 

"And  I  hope  they  will  be  decisive,"  added 
-  Lofimann,  in  a  significant  voice. 

He  rang  the  bell ;  but  the  balloon  remained  sta- 
tionary ;  again,  a  second  and  third  time,  with  as 
little  efiect.  They  looked  over  the  side  of  the  car. 

"Gracious  Heavens!"  cried  Michael,  ** there 
is  an  emeuie  in  the  gardens !  They  are  tearing 
down  the  railings,  aod  making  a  bonfire  of  the 
8,  and  brealdng  the  lamps !" 


"  There  I  they  are  now  under  the  balloon !" 

"  What  are  they  doing!" 

"  By  Jove,  they  are  cutting  the  cords !" 

The  three  travelers  shrieked  aloud — ^but  in  vain : 
b^eving  the  car  empty,  the  students  had  cut  the 
cords,  and  in  another  moment  the  balloon  darted 
up  high  into  air,  and  disappeared  from  their  eyes 
in  the  gathering  clouds  of  night. 

The  unfortunate  prisoners  in  the  air  wasted 
some  breath  in  useless  cries  and  exclamations ; 
but  despair  soon  succeeded,  and  they  remained 
silent  and  quiet,  believing  themselves  doomed  to 
a  speedy  but  inevitable  death.  Florence  hid  her 
terrified  face  on  her  brother's  shoulder,  but  he 
had  no  words  of  consolation  to  give  her. 

liofihiann  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  car,,  seem- 
ing somewhat  less  disturbed,  and  now  and  then 
casting  a  look  of  pity  on  Ritter  and  his  sister ; 
but  the  recollection  of  their  enmity  and  their  re- 
ciprocal insults  so  lately  uttered,  kept  them  from 
communication  even  in  their  common  dan- 
ger. 

Meanwhile,  the  balloon,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
night  winds,  floated  through  the  sky  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  swallow  returning  to  its  nest,  while 
its  inmates  could  but  just  perceive  the  gUnmier 
of  some  town  or  dty  over  which  they  were  pass- 
mg.  But,  by  degrees,  even  this  &iled  them  :  the 
bailooa  mounted  higher,  and  the  cold  became  op- 
pressive. Dull  rumblings  came  in  their  ears- 
sharp  tinglings  in  their  extremities — and  stifihees 
in  their  limbs.  Florence  at  last  glided  down 
from  her  seat,  unable  to  support  herself  any  lon- 
ger.    "  I  am  sleepy,"  she  murmured. 

"  Oh,  waken  up !  waken  up !"  cried  Michael ; 
"sleep  here  is  death!  Get  up,  Florence!  get 
up!" 

But  she  did  not  move. 

"  Florence !  Oh,  my  God !  she  does  not  hear 
me !  and  I  have  nothing  to — " 

"Take  this  cloak." 

He  turned  and  saw  Lofifmann  strippmg  him- 
self of  his  ooatk  which  was  lined  with  fur. 

"  But  you  yoQiseltl"  hesitated  Ritter,  touched 
and  surprised. 

"  I  am  stronger,"  he  answered,  briefly. 

Both  stooped  to  wrap  it  round  the  girl,  and 
theur  hands  met.  Michael  seized  his  adversa- 
ryW 

"  Let  this  wipe  out  the  past.  I  am  sorry  I 
said  so  much  to  woiuid  you !" 

"  Regret  nothing,"  answered  Loflinann.  "  I 
was  most  in  the  wrong !" 

"  Let  us  each  forgive  the  other,  then,"  an- 
swered Michael;  "we  shall  all  three  soon  be 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  IjCt  us  throw 
away  our  anger  befbre  that !" 

"  I  have  none  left,"  cried  Christian.  "Here 
is  my  hand,  Ritter,  and  it  is  indeed  a  finend's 
hand !" 

"  I  accept  it  as  such.  Loflinann,  we  have  bdh 
been  dacoivedi  each  believing  the  other  to  be  ill- 
intentioTOd,  because  our  interests  were  exposed ; 
and  wo  had  bo  means  of  learning  the  contrary 
by  acquaintance.  Let  us  thank  God  that  in  our 
last  hour  He  has  brought  us  together,  that  we 
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may  appear  before  Htm  without  rancor  in  oar 
hearts." 

**  Amen !''  answered  Loflinann ;  **  and  may  God 
forgive  U8  as  we  forgive  each  other  !*' 

Then,  looking  up,  they  perc^ved  a  pale  light 
on  one  side :  it  was  the  dawn. 

The  wind  appeared  to  change  and  sbok ;  the 
balloon  began  to  descend  slowly ;  and  a  little 
hope  re-animated  their  hearts.  The  sun  rose, 
and  the  country  began  to  reappear.  It  seemed 
like  a  resurrection  to  them.  The  earth  existed 
stilli  and  for  them ;  and  the  balloon  continued  to 
descend.  They  soon  distinguished  the  villages 
and  fields.     Suddenly  Ritter  joyfully  exclaimed  : 

*<  It  is  Loerrach !"  and  Florence,  revived  and 
thankful,  recognized  thehr  old  house  and  mea- 
dows. 

But  at  this  moment  the  balloon  seemed  begin- 
ning to  reascend  on  a  fresh  virind.  Florence 
clasped  her  hands. 

**  Is  there  no  means  of  stopping  ttl**  she  cried, 
imploringly. 

**  There  is  one,'*  said  Loffinann,  **  but  it  is  a 
dangerous  one." 

" Oh,  let  us  try  it !**  cried  Ritter;  "nothing can 
be  worse  than  last  night !" 

Lofimann  stepped  cautiously  on  the  edge  of 
die  car,  and  hanging  on  by  the  cords,  thrust  the 
spike  of  his  walking-staff  through  the  silk  of  the 
balloon.  The  gas  rushed  out  vrith  a  roar ;  the 
balloon  sank  with  frightfol  rapidity,  and  the  trav- 
elers shut  their  eyes  in  terror.  A  violent  hump 
came,  and  they  found  themselves  entangled  in 
the  branches  of  a  pine-tree,  with  the  car  but  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground. 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  same  day,  Loffinann 
and  Ritter  were  leaning  out  of  the  window  of 
the  old  house — the  disputed  property — to  which 
Michael  had  conducted  his  two  companions  after 
their  common  deliverance.  Their  mutual  con- 
gratulations had  at  first  quite  occupied  their 
minds ;  but  now  that  the  &st  feelings  of  relief 
had  passed  away,  Ritter  began  to  fed  his  men- 
aced interests  reawakening  vnthin  him. 

He  was  still  leaning  dlently  on  the  wooden 
balcony,  when  Christian,  who  had  been  looking 
out  intently  all  over  the  country,  suddenly  asked, 

"  How  fiir  does  your  demesne  extend  1" 

Michael  started,  as  if  his  consdence  told  him 
his  guest  had  divined  his  secret  thoughts. 

**Ah!  you  want  to  know  how  much  your 
cause  will  gain  for  youl"  he  answered,  bitterly. 

**  Upon  my  word  I  was  not  thinking  of  it  !'*  re- 
plied Loffmann,  but  he  looked  disconcerted. 

*< You  need  not  blush  about  it,"  said  Ritter; 
"we  each  have  confidence  in  our  own  rights, 
naturally.    I  will  show  you  the  demesne." 

And  he  pointed  out  woods  and  fields,  one  after 
another,  fiur  and  near. 

"  It  seems  a  wonderfully  weO-cultivated  prop- 
erty,**  observed  Christian. 

**  I  have  given  every  thought  and  hour  I  pos- 
sessed to  it,'*  replied  Michael.  <^"  I  had  hoped  to 
continue  my  improvements;  but  who  can  tell 
how  many  or  how  few  days  it  may  perhi^  still 
be  mine  t    Perhaps,  already—** 


As  he  said  these  words,  Florence  entered  ;  sh» 
seemed  troubled  as  she  advanced,  holding  a  letter 
in  her  hand. 

"  Is  that  from  M.  Litoff?**  asked  Miehad,  and 
he  turned  pale. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  girl. 

"Then  the  judgment  is  pronounced,  and  we 
shall  soon  know — " 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  letter,  bpt 
the  hand  trembled.  Florence  took  it  betvreen 
hers;  and  looking  thmdly  at  Loffmann,  said 
gently — 

"  Whatever  happens,  do  not  let  us  forget  that 
we  have  forgiven  each  other  !** 

"The  letter!  the  letter!"  cried  Michael,  hn- 
patiently.     The  girl  drew  back  a  step. 

"Promise  to  submit  quietly,  and  not  angrily, 
to  the  decision,"  she  said.  And  pointing  to  A& 
hi21,  where  the  pine-tree  which  had  entangled 
them  was  still  visible,  she  added,  solemnly — 

"•Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  our  night  in  the 
doudsl" 

Ritter  and  Loffinann  looked  at  each  other. 
For  a  moment  they  each  hesitated,  and  then  held 
out  their  hands  both  together. 

"Ah,"  cried  Michael,  "it  shall  not  be  said 
that  in  danger  alone  our  hearts  were  disposed  to 
mercy !  Saved  by  the  goodness  of  God,  let  us 
prove  our  gratitude  by  our  submisdon.  We  have 
left  our  enmity  in  the  clouds— do  not  let  us  re- 
turn to  it  on  earth.  Whatever  this  letter  may 
tonounce,  I  declare  that  I  will  accept  my  fate  with 
peace  and  cahnness." 

"And  for  myself,  I  shall  thank  Heaven  for 
having  gained  a  fiiiend,"  answered  Christian, 
"even  if  it  tells  me  of  the  ruin  of  all  my 
hopes." 

Florence  gave  the  letter  to  her  brother.  He 
opened  it  with  a  -firm  hand,  and  turned  slightly 
pale. 

"  You  are  in  your  own  house,  Loffinann,"  said 
he,  turning  to  the  young  man. 

"  In  my  fovor !"  cried  Loffinann,  joyfully. 

"  You  are  master  of  all  that  bdonged  to  your 
cousin ;  his  demesne  is  yours—" 

"  A  demesne  is  not  worth  as  much  as  the  hap- 
piness of  a  firiend,*'  interrupted  Loffinann,  and 
he  tore  the  letter  in  pieces. 

Ritter  beheld  him  with  astonishment :  Floranoe 
clasped  her  hands. 

"  Yes,**  contmued  Ibe  young  man ;  "  I  came  m 
here  as  a  guest.  Mid  I  will  not  remain  as  an  en- 
emy. He  who  has  received  me  so  kindly  shall 
himself  be  the  arbiter  of  our  rights." 

"Me!"  cried  Ritter.   "Ah!  if  I  «mW  choose!" 

Loffinann  turned  a  look  full  of  tenderness  on 
Florence,  who  cast  down  her  eyes ;  then  taking 
Miehad*s  hand — 

"  It  is  for  her  who  began  our  friendship  to  tie 
the  knot  which  shall  bind  us  to  each  other,  and 
render  our  division  of  rights  more  easy,'*  said  he. 

"Howl"  asked  Michael,  astonished. 

"  By  enabling  friends  to  become  brothers." 

Rtttor  smiled,  as  Florence  hid  her  blushing 
ftce  in  his  bosom,  and  hdd  out  her  hand  to  Ix>ff- 


mann. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  final  passage  of  the  bill  oigani2iBg  govern- 
ments in  the  new  Territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  has  been  the  event  of  leading  interest 
during  the  past  month.  Our  last  Record  mentioned 
that,  on  reaching  the  House  from  the  Senate,  the 
bill,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cutting  of  New  York,  had 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  On 
the  6th  of  May,  Mr.  Richardson,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  by  which  it  had  been  reported,  moved 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  declaring  his  pur- 
pose, if  the  motioR  should  pass,  to  propose  to  lay 
aside  all  business  which  had  precedence  of  the  Ne- 
braska Bill  on  the  calendar.  Mr.  Richardson's  mo- 
tion was  carried— Yeas,  109;  Nays,  88.  Eighteen 
bills  were  then  taken  up  in  succession,  and  laid 
aside  by  vote  of  the  Committee.  The  Nebraska 
Bill  was  then  taken  up. .  Mr.  Richardson  offered  a 
^  substitute  for  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Senate — 
the  only  difference  being,  that  the  clause  confining 
the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  Territories  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  was  omitted  in  the  substitute. 
The  subject  was  then  discussed,  under  the  rule 
permitting  speeches  of  an  hour,  until  Friday  the 
12th,  when  Mr.  Richardson  offered  a  resolution  to 
terminate  debate  on  the  bill  the  next  day  at  noon. 
He  said  the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill  was  a  special  or- 
der for  Tuesday  the  16th,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
dispose  of  this  matter  as  speedily  as  possible.  Ho 
moved  the  previous  question  on  his  resolution. 
The  opponents  of  the  bill  resisted  taking  a  vote  on 
this  proposition,  by  motions  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on 
the  table,  to  excuse  members  from  voting,  dec,  on 
each  of  which  they  called  the  Yeas  and  Nays,  until 
Friday  evening,  when  by  general  consent  the  House 
adjourned.  On  Saturday,  Mr.  Richardson  having 
modified  his  resolution  so  as  to  close  debate  on  the 
Nebraska  Bill  in  five  minutes  aflerthe  Houfee  should 
again  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
•f  the  Union,  after  some  slight  debate  the  House 
a4ioumed.  On  Monday  the  15th,  Mr.  Richardson 
withdrew  his  resolution,  and  offered  one  to  extend 
the  debate  on  the  bill  until  Friday  the  19th  at  noon, 
and  on  that  he  demanded  the  previous  question. 
He  afterward  moved  a  suspension  of  the  rules  to 
enable  him  to  offer  a  resolution  terminating  debate 
on  the  Nebraska  Bill  on  Saturday  the  20th  at  noon, 
and  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Bill  until  the  24th.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried—Ayes, 137  J  Nays,  66;  and  Mr.  Richardson 
moved  the  previous  question  on  his  resolution. 
After  a  good  deal  of  confused  debate,  mainly  per- 
sonal, the  demand  for  the  previous  question  was 
seconded.  The  first  branch  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
resolution,  terminating  debate,  was  then  passed — 
Ayes,  114;  Nays,  59;  and  the  second,  postponing 
the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill,  vras  also  passed  by  a  vote 
of  123  to  53.  On  Tuesday  the  16th,  the  House 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Nebraska  Bill,  which 
was  debated  by  various  members  until  Saturday, 
when  the  bill  came  up  for  final  action.  Mr.  Edger- 
ton,  after  the  first  section  had  been  read,  moved  to 
substitute  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  at  its  last 
session.  Mr.  Walley.  of  MassachuseUs,  moved  an 
amendment,  that  the  Territorial  government  shall 
not  be  created  during  the  present  year.  This  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  103  to  77.  Mr.  Peckham,  of 
New  York,  moved  to  have  but  one  Territorial  rov- 
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emment  instead  of  two — Rejected,  100  to  63.  Mr. 
Mace,  of  Indiana,  moved  an  amendment,  that  the 
Territorial  Legislature  shall  not  have  power  to  ad- 
mit or  exclude  slavery  at  any  time  by  law.  This 
was  rejected,  94  to  76.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Indiana, 
offered  an  amendment  proposing  bounties  to  emi- 
grants to  Nebraska — Lost,  85  to  66.  Mr.  Hague, 
of  New  York,  offered  an  amendment,  that  the  bill 
shall  not  take  effect  until  the  Indian  title  shall  be 
extinguished — Lost,  84  to  63.  Mr.  Fuller,  of MainQ, 
oflSered  an  amendment,  that  the  Legislature  shall 
have  power  to  exclude  or  establish  slavery  as  it 
may  see  proper.  This  was  rejected,  91  to  71.  Mr. 
Eliot,  of  Massachusetta,  offered  an  amendment,  that 
the  States  that  may  be  jformed  out  of  the  Territory 
shall  bo  admitted  without  slavery.  This  was  re- 
jected, and  the  House  adjourned.  On  Monday  the 
22d,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  House  voted 
to  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  Ayes  105,  to  70  Nays— Mr.  Olds,  of 
Ohio,  taking  the  Chair.  The  question  was  then 
stated  to  be  on  the  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Edger- 
ton  for  the  one  submitted  by  Mr.  Richardson  in 
place  of  the  bill  as  it  eame  from  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  moved  to  strike  out  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  the  bill — saying  that  his  object  was  to 
cut  off  all  amendments,  and  secure  a  vote  upon  the 
bill.  By  the  119th  rule  of  the  House  a  motion  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause  has  precedence  of  a 
motion  to  amend,  and,  if  carried,  was  equivalent  to 
the  rejection  of  the  bilL  If,  therefore,  the  Com- 
mittee would  agree  to  his  motion  and  strike  out  the 
enacting  clause,  that  action  could  be  reported  to 
the  House — ^the  House  could  then  disagree  to  the 
report — Mr.  Richardson  could  offer  his  substitute, 
and  in  that  way  all  amendments  could  be  shut  out, 
and  a  vote  had  on  the  bilL  Several  points  of  order 
were  made  against  the  motion,  which  afterward 
passed  by  a  vote  of  Yeas,  103;  Nays,  22.  Mr. 
Richardson  then  moved  that  the  Committee  rise 
and  report  this  action  to  the  House — the  vote  re- 
ported on  this  motion  was.  Ayes,  101;  Noes,  2^ 
The  Chairman  (Mr.  Olds)  then  reported  to  the 
House  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  had  struck 
out  the  enacting  clause.  Mr.  Richardson  demand- 
ed the  previous  question  on  this  report.  Several 
motions  to  adjourn  were  made  and  lost.  Mr.  Good- 
rich, of  Massachusetts,  asked  to  be  excused  from 
voting.  Mr.  Clingman  raised  the  point  of  order, 
that  the  motion  could  not  be  entertained,  as  the  pre- 
vious question  had  been  demanded.  The  Speaker 
decided  Mr.  Goodrich's  motion  to  be  in  order.  Mr. 
Clingman  appealed,  and  the  House,  by  a  vote  of 
Yeas,  82 ;  Nays,  100,  refused  to  sustain  the  Speak- 
er's decision.  By  a  vote  of  98  to  87,  the  House 
also  reversed  the  Speaker's  decision,  that  a  motion 
to  adjourn  was  in  order.  After  several  other  mo- 
tions had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Richardson's  de 
mand  for  the  previous  question  was  seconded.  Ayes, 
117;  Nays,  94— the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  was  dis- 
jigreed  to.  Yeas,  97;  Nays,  117— and  Mr.  Richard- 
son moved  to  substitute  for  the  bill  as  reported,  the 
same  bill,  with  the  clause  excluding  aliens  from 
voting  omitted.  On  this  motion  he  demanded  the 
previous  question,  which  was  seconded,  and  the 
main  question  ordered  to  be  put — ^Yeas,  116;  Nays, 
90.  The  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Richardson  was 
then  agreed  to,* Yeas,  1 15 ;  Nays,  96.    The  bill  w|^ 
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then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading — 
Yeas,  112 ;  Nays,  W.  The  question  then  being  on 
the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Richardson  dc- 
mwided  the  previous  question,  which  was  second- 
icd,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas.— Messrs.  Abercrttmhie^  Aiken,  Jas.  C.  Allen, 
WilUs  Allen,  Ashe,  Darid  J.  Bailey,  T.  H.  Bayly,  Barks- 
.dale,  Barry,  BeU,  Bocook,  Boyce,  Breeklnridge,  Brid^, 
Brooke,  Caskie,  Cbastain,  Chrtsman,  CttorehweU,  Ckurk, 
CliBgman,  Cobb,  CoHultt,  Cox,  Craige,  Camming,  Cut- 
ting, John  G.  Davis,  Dawson,  Disney,  Dowdell,  Dunbar, 
Dunham,  Eddy,  Edmundson,  J.  M.  ElUou,  English, 
Faulkner,  FJorewse,  Goode,  Green,  Greenwood,  Grey, 
Hamilion,  Sampaan  W.  Harris,  Hendricks,  Hcnn,  Hlb- 
bard,  Hill,  HlUyw,  Houston,  IngersoU,  G.  W.  Jones,  J. 
G.  Jones,  Rolapd  Jones,  Keitt,  Kctt,  KldweU,  Kurtz, 
Lamb,  Lane,  ^.atham,  Letcher,  LDly,  LmdUyy  Maodohald, 
McDougall,  McNair.  lUxweU,  May,  John,  G.  MiUer, 
iSmith  MiUer,  Qlds,  MoHeeai  Oliver,  On,  Packer,  Per- 
iUm,  Phelps,  Phillips,  PoweU,  Preston,  Readjf,  Reete, 
Biehvdson,  Hiddle,  Bobbins,  Rowe,  RuAn,  Shannon, 
Shaw,  Skower,  Singleton,  S.  A.  Smith,  Wm.  SmUh, 
Wm.  R.  £miUi,  Geo.  W.  Smyth,  Snodgrass,  F.  P.  Stan- 
ton, Richard  H.  Stanton,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Stranb, 
David  Stuart,  John  J.  Taylor,  Tweed,  Vail,  Vansont, 
Walbrid^o,  Walker,  Walsh,  M^arren,  Weslbrook,  Witte, 
D.  B.  Wright,  H,  B,  Wright,  and  ZolUcqfer—m. 

NATB.->Measrs.  Ball,  Banks,  Beleher,  BeaneU,  Beiu 
aoH,  Benion,  Bugf^  Campbell,  Carpenter,  ChmtdUr, 
Crocker,  CuUum^  Curtis,  T.  Davis,  Dean,  De  Wiu,  Dick, 
Dickinson,  Drum,  EastmaB,  Sdgerton,  Edmonds,  Thomas 
D,  Eliot,  Ellison^  Etharidgt,  Everhart,  Farley,  Fenton, 
Flagler,  Fuller,  Gamble,  Glidings,  Goodrich,  Grow,  A. 
Harlan,  A.  J.  Harlan,  Harrison,  Hastings,  Haven,  Hies- 
tet,  Howe,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Johnson,  D.  T.  Jones,  Kttt- 
redge,  KnoM,  Lindsiey,  Lyon,  McCuUoek,  Maee,  Matte- 
son,  Mayali,  Meaekam,  MiddUewartk,,  MiUson,  JUtorgOH, 
Morrison,  Morray,  Nichols,  Noble,  Norton,  A.  OUver, 
iParker,  Peek,  Peekham,  Pennmgtam,  Bishop  Perkins, 
Pratt,  rringle,  Puryear,  David  RUchU,  Thomas  Ritcbey, 
!Rjogersy  Russell,  Sabin,  Sage,  Sapps  Seymour,  Simmons, 
^keltnn,  Gerrit  Smith,  H.  L.  Stevens^  Stratton,  A.  Stuart, 
/.  L.  Taylor,  N.  O.  Taylor,  Thurston,  TVocy,  Trout, 
Vphamj  Wade,  Wattey,  BUhu  R>  Washhttme,  Israel 
Washburn,  Wells,  John  Wentworth,  Tappa»  Wentnooreh, 
Wheeler,  and  Yates— 100. 

The  names  in  Italics,  as  given  above-,  are  Whigs. 
Of  the  113  affirmative  votes,  12  were  given  by 
« JVhigs,  and  58  by  Democrats,  from  the  Slavcholding 
"States,  and  the  remaining  44  by  Democrats  from 
I  the  Freo  States.  Of  the  100  negative  votes,  7  were 
given  hy  Southern  Whigs,  2  by  Southern  Demo- 
\  crats,  44  by  Northern  Whigs,  43  by  Northern  Dcra- 

.  ocrat«(,  and  4  by  Free   Soil  members. In  the 

.Senate  the  bill  was  taken  up  on  the  25th.  Mr. 
.Pcaroe,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  restore  the  clause 
restricting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  This  motion  and  the  bill  generally 
•were  warmly  debated  for  a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Bell, 
at  groat  length,  denounced  the  misrepresentations 
that  had  been  made  of  his  course,  and  said  he  had 
never  been  in  favor  of  repealing  the  Missouri  Com 
promise.  Mr.  Seward  spoke  ot  some  length  upon 
the  general  principles  of  the  bill,  and  upon  the  con 
test  between  Slavery  and  Freedom,  of  which  this 
bill  was  only  one  of  the  incidents.  The  amend< 
ment  was  rejected,  41  to  7,  and  the  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  House,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  35 
to  13. 

The  other  proceedings  of  Congress  havo  been  of 
but  little  interest.  On  the  15th  of  May,  Senator 
Cass  made  a  very  long  speech  in  favor  of  religious 
liberty,  and  of  instructing  American  representatives 
abroad  to  endeavor  to  secure  for  American  citizens 
in  foreign  countries  perfect  freedom  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religious  opinions,  and  the  performance  of 
religious  worship.    A  large  part  of  the  speech  wm 


in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Archbishop  Hughes,  who 
has  published  a  rejoinder,  in  which  he  holds  that 
while  civil  governments  have  no  right  to  enjoin 
upon  any  person  the  doing  of  acts  which  his  con- 
science condemns,  they  havo  a  right  to  forbid  tbt 
performance  of  acts  which  his  conscience  may  in- 
quire.— ^-On  the  16th,  Mr.  Mallory  offered  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  recent  acts  of  the  Spanish 
government  were  calculated  to  create  the  appro- 
hension  that  it  was  designed  to  place  Cuba  in  the 
hands  of  the  negro  population,  and  that  such  a  step 
would  be  deemed  by  the  United  States  inconsistent 
with  their  progress,  their  prosperity,  and  the  civili- 

eatioA  of  the  age. Hon.  Edward  Everett,  in  e 

letter  dated  May  21,  resigns  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  on  account  of  his  health.  The 
Governor  has  appointed  Hon.  J.  R.  Rockwell  to 
fill  the  vaca:ncy  thus  created.-^ — On  the  31st  of 
May,  President  Pierce  issued  a  proclamation,  stat- 
ing that  information  had  been  received  that  eundry 
persons  in  the  United  States  were  engaged  in  or- 
ganizing and  fitting  out  a  military  expedition  for  the 
invasion  of  Cuba,  and  that  the  said  undertaking 
was  contrary  to  the  spirit  And  exprew  stipulation 
of  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  this  nation,  and  in 
violation  of  the  obvious  duties  and  obligations  of 
faithful  and  patriotic  citizens.  He  therefore  warns 
all  persons  that  the  General  Government  claims  it 
as  a  right  and  duty  to  interpose 'for  the  honor  of  its 
fUg,  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  the  national  security, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillityr  from 
whatever  quarter  menaced ;  and  it  wUl  not  £ail  to 
prosecute  with  due  energy  all  those  wha,  unmind- 
fill  of  their  own  and  their  country*s  &me,  presume 
thos  to  disregard  the  laws  of  the  land  and  our  treaty 
obligaticws.  He  therefore  earnestly  exhorts  all 
good  citizens  to  discoontenttnce  and  prevent  any 
movement  in  conflict  with  law  and  Bational  faith  ; 
and  especially  charges  the  several  district  attorneys, 
coHectors,  and  other  officers  cpf  the  United  States, 
civil  or  military,  having  lawful  power  in  the  prem- 
ises, to  exert  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  authority  and  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
United  States. 

From  CaHfomia  we  have  intelligence  to  the  16th 
of  May,  The  weather  had  been  favorable  to  the 
working  of  the  mines,  and  also  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  State.  The  grain  season  v^as  tikely^ 
to  be  later  than  usual,  but  none  the  less  productive. 
A  very  large  portion  ofHhe  population  are  turning 
their  attention  to  farming,  and  every  thing  indicated 
that  the  State  would  become  far  loss  dependent  on 
imports  for  its  general  supplies  than  it  has  been 
hitherto.  The  Legislature  ac(joumed  on  the  15th. 
In  a  Message  to  that  body,  the  Governor  states  that 
the  public  lands  in  the  State  applicable  to  purposes 
of  education,  amount  to  seven  and  a  half  millions  of 
acres.  M.  Dillon,  the  French  Consul  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  indicted  for  an  alleged  participation 
in  the  enlistment  of  Frenchmen  in  California  for 
service  under  the  Mexican  flag.  The  Expedition 
of  Captain  Walker  has  been  completely  broken  up. 
On  the  20th  of  April,  a  Mexican  party  of  about 
ninety  men,  under  Melendrez,  made  an  attack  on 
Walker's  forpe  at  Guadalupe,  and  skirmishings 
were  kept  up  between  them,  with  losses  on  both  sides, 
until  the  7th  of  May,  when  Walker  had  reached  the 
State  line,  and  surrendered  himself  and  his  com- 
mand to  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops,  by 
whom  they  were  taken  to  San  Francisco,  where 
they  would  be  tried  for  a  violation  of  the  Neutrality 
Laws  of  the  United  States.    Thisr^Utmt  an|^d 
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to  invasions  of  Mexican  territory  from  that  quarter 
for  the  present. 

From  OregotiXhete  la  no  news  of  special  interest. 
The  Legislature  was  to  adjourn  on  the  28th  of 
April.  A  general  war  has  broken  out  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  question  of  organizing  a  Sute 
government  and  applying  for  admission  to  the 
Union,  is  beginning  to  be  agitated ;— the  public 
feeling  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  it. 

From  the  Smndrnkh  hlanda  we  learn  that  the  pro- 
ject of  annexation  to  the  United  States  is  again 
exciting  attention.  In  the  Hawaiian  Legislature, 
on  the  30th  of  April,  the  CommiUee  on  Foreign 
Relations  made  a  report  on  various  petitions  on  the 
Bub}ect,  which  had  been  referred  to  them — to  thq 
effect  that  it  was  a  matter  over  which  the  Legisla- 
ture had  no  control,  as  it  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  treaty-making  power : — the  report  also  expresseii 
full  confidence  in  the  action  of  the  King  and  his 
Council.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Gregg,  thti 
United  States  Commercial  Agent  at  the  islands, 
has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  of  annexation ;  and,  according  to  rumor,  his 
efforts  are  likely  to  be  attended  with  a  good  degree 
of  success. 

From  New  Mtmoo  we  have  intolligenee  of  a  se- 
vere engagement  at  Taos,  between  two  companies 
of  United  States  dragoons,  numbering  sixty  in  all, 
«inder  command  of  Captain  Magruder  and  Lieuten- 
nnt  Davidson,  and  about  three  hundred  Apache  and 
Utah  Indians.  The  United  States  troops  had 
twenty -two  killed,  and  tweiily-one  wounded :  only 
seven  escaped.  The  Indians  retreated  to  the  west 
aide  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  whither  they  were  pur- 
sued by  Colonel  C<M>k€,  with  nearly  two  hundred 
dragoons  and  riflemen.  Colonel  C.  came  upon 
their  camp,  and  took  them  by  surprise,  on  the  Stb 
of  ApriL  The  Indians  made  a  desperate  resistance, 
but  were  routed  with  severe  loss :  they  were  pur- 
sued for  a  long  distance  through  very  deep  snow, 
and  over  an  exceedingly  rough  country,  and  driven 
into  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory. 
MBXICO. 

Santa  Anna,  on  his  return  to  the  capital  from  the 
Southwestern  District,  officially  announced  a  com- 
plete victory  over  General  Alvarez,  the  leader  of  the 
insurrection,  ordered  the  most  profuse  rejoicings 
over  the  result,  and  embraced  the  opportunity  to  in- 
vite further  loans  in  aid  of  the  government.  Later 
advices  render  it  certain  that  he  was  repulsed,  and 
that  General  Alvarez  in  fact  achieved  a  substantial 
victory.  Santa  Anna  reached  Acapulco  on  the  19th 
of  April,  with  about  six  thousand  men.  He  was  at- 
tacked the  next  day,  and  completely  routed;  his 
troops  were  pursued,  and  several  engagements  took 
place  between  the  opposing  forces,  in  all  of  which 
Santa  Anna  was  defeated  ;  and  it  was  with  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape.  The  affairs  of  the  government  are  in  great 
confusion,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  new  change 
is  close  at  hand. 

THE  EASTERN  WAR. 

So  far  as  events  are  concerned,  the  war  in  East- 
em  Europe  makes  but  little  progress.  No  decisive 
or  important  engagement  has  yet  taken  place ;  no 
great  movement  has  been  made  on  either  side,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  contending  parties  is  rather  that 
of  preparation  for  war  than  of  a  hearty  and  zealous 
prosecution  of  it.  Some  slight  changes  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Russian  troop.s  have  been  made  since 
Prince  Paskiewitch  assumed  command.  The  right 
wing  of  the  army  has  evacuated  Lesser  Wallachia, 
by  what  appears  to  be  a  retrograde  movement ;  and  j 


the  Russians  in  the  Dobrudscha  have  remained  com- 
pletely inactive  since  taking  possession  of  it.  The 
fortress  of  Silistria  has  been  attacked  on  several  oc- 
casions, but  only  from  a  distance,  and  without  any 
marked  results.  The  Russian  reserves,  at  the  latest 
advices,  were  taking  position  on  the  Sereth,  a  river 
which  flows  from  the  Bukowine,  parallel  to  the  front- 
ier of  Transylvania.  By  this  movement  the  front 
of  their  army  is  turned  rather  toward  the  West  than 
the  South,  making'Moldavia  the  base  of  operations, 
and  threatening  Austria  instead  of  Turkey.  This 
movement  has  created  some  uneasiness  at  Vienna, 
and  has  led  to  the  dispatch  of  an  Austrian  force  of 
95,000  under  General  Schlick  to  the  menaced 
frontier.  The  Austrian  government  abstains  from 
making  any  explicit  statement  to  the  Western  Pow- 
ers of  her  object  in  taking  this  step,  but  it  is  deuly 
designed  to  enable  her  to  act  with  effect  either 
against  Russia  or  Turkeynas  she  may  ultimately 
elect.  Indeed  this  is  substantially  stated  by  the 
Emperor  in  a  letter  to  General  Schlick.  Mean- 
time attempts  at  negotiation  have  not  been  aband- 
oned. A  treaty  has  Just  been  published  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  dated  the  20th  of  April,  in 
which  those  two  powers  mutually  guarantee  to  each 
other  the  whole  of  their  respective  teiritories,  and 
engage  to  resist  in  common  every  attack,  no  matter 
from  what  quarter  it  may  come.  They  also  agree  to 
support  each  other  in  any  advance  which  either  may 
make  in  support  of  German  interests.*  They  further 
declare  that  the  indefinite  occupation  of  the  Sultanas 
territory  on  the  Ijower  Danube  by  the  Russian 
troops  will  endanger  th^  political,  moral,  and  mate- 
rial interests  of  the  whole  Germanic  Confederation, 
as  well  as  of  their  own  states,  and  that  this  danger 
will  augment  in  proportion  as  Russia  encroaches  on 
the  Turkish  dominions.  They  then  refer  with  an 
expression  of  hope  to  the  last  assurances  given  at 
Berlin  by  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg ;  but,  in  case 
the  Prussian  propositions  dispatched  from  Berlin 
on  the  6th  of  April  should  not  be  successful  in  ob- 
taining the  required  security  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  Principalities,  they  can  expressly  provide  a  more 
special  engagement  for  their  intervention. 

If  these  hopes  shsll  be  disappointed,  the  Austrian 
Government  binds  itself  to  require  the  Russian 
Court  to  suspend  the  advance  of  its  army  into  Tur- 
key, and  to  give  securities  for  the  speedy  evacuation 
of  the  Principalities,  and  the  propositions  are  also 
to  be  energetically  supported  by  Piussia.  Should 
the  reply  of  the  Imperial  Court  be  unfavorable,  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  (by  which  we  presume 
that  Austria  is  meant)  will  adopt  measures  in  order 
to  obtain  this  security.  In  the  event  of  an  incor- 
poration of  thePrincipalities,oran  attack  or  passage 
of  the  Balkan,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  both  the  Ger- 
man Powers  agree  to  Join  in  a  declaration  of  offens- 
ive hostilities.  It  is  deemed  quite  likely  that  Rus- 
sia will  pursue  a  policy  which  will  in  their  literal 
sense  fulfill  these  conditions,  in  order  to  prevent 
Austria  and  Prussia  from  joining  thp  Western 
Powers. 

The  Russian  troops  on  the  Danube  now  number 
about  180,000  men,  disposed  as  follows :  the  right, 
as  already  stated^  kas  taken  position  on  the  Sereth, 
threatening  Tr^MyXtzm^ ;  the  centre  extends  along 
the  Danube  Vo  RassoVa  and  Kalarasch,  whore  the 
river  turns  «>  the  north,  its  reserve  being  at  Bucha- 
rest ;  an^  the  left  wing  occupies  the  Dobrudscha, 
and  prtiintains  communication  with  the  troops  of 
Odessa,  commanded  by  Osten-Sacken.  The  lefl 
wing  of  the  Turkish  troops  occupies  the  riyer 
Aluta  for  about  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  c|fp 
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necto  with  the  oentre  at  Rntschuok.  The  right 
wing  is  posted  along  the  line  of  the  wall  of  Tra- 
ian»  between  the  Danube  and  the  sea.  fronting  the 
Russian  troops  that  occupy  the  Dobrudscha.  The 
wliole  Turkish  force  is  about  130,000.  Of  the 
foreign  troops,  about  36,000  are  at  Gallipoli :  10,000 
Bnglish  troops  were  quartered  at  Scutari,  and 
more  were  daily  expected.  The  Turkish  fleet, 
consisting  of  twenty-two  ships,  has  joined  the  allied 
squadrons  in  the  Black  Sea. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  the  British  steamer  Furiou$ 
was  sent  to  Odessa,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  bring 
away  the  English  ConsuL  She  was  fired  upon 
from  the  shore,  and  on  the  17th,  both  fleets  sailed 
for  Odessa  and  demanded  explanations  from  the 
Military  Governor.  These  proving  unsatisfactory, 
on  the  22iA  a  bombardment  was  commenced  by  five 
English  and  three  French  steamers,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  several  hoiib,  the  fire  being  warmly  re- 
turned by  the  Russian  batteries.  The  French 
Admiral's  official  account  states  that  the  Russian 
vessels  in  port  were  burned  or  sunk,  the  batteries 
silenced,  and  the  establishments  of  the  Admiralty 
destroyeid.  The  Russian  account  charges  the  Allies 
with  falsehood  in  their  account  of  the  incidents 
which  led  to  the  attack,  and  represent  the  result  as 
substantially  a  Russian  victory.  The  Czar  issued 
a  proclamation  to  this  effect  at  St.  Petersburg, 
which  4Hy  he  has,  for  some  reason  not  apparent, 
declared  undbr  martial  law.  It  is  rumored  that  the 
internal  affairs  of  Russia  are  giving  the  Emperor  a 
good  deal  of  uneasiness.  His  troops  on  the  Dan- 
ube are  fearfully  weakened  by  disease.  The  Cir- 
q.assians  are  exceedingly  active  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  forts  on  their  coast,  and  b»ve  received 
•id  and  arms  firom  both  the  English  and  French. 
The  Greek  insurrection  has  been  very  nearly  sup- 
pressed, although  outbreaks  still  occur  in  some  of 
the  provinces.  General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Turkish  Government  that  all 
the  Greek  Christians  sho^d  be  banished  from  the 
oouAtiy,  demanded  that  an  exception  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  Catholics,  who,  he  alleged,  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  Government. 
The  demand  was  resisted  as  unreasonable,  and  the 
difference  became  so  decided  that  General  d'Hil- 
liers  was  recalled,  and  another  embassador  sent 
out  by  France  in  his  stead.  Both  the  French 
and  English  hare  promised  to  send  a  force  to  aid  in 
putting  dovm  the  Greek  rebellion,  if  any  assistance 
should  be  required. 

From  the  British  fleet  in  the  Baltic  we  have  no 
intelligence  of  special  interest.  Cruisers  had  been 
stationed  off  all  the  principal  ports,  so  that  a  strict 
blockade  was  kept  up.  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  a 
very  cordial  reception  at  Stockholm,  where  he  had 
an  audience  of  the  King.  The  Northern  Powers 
are  strongly  inclined  to  an  alliance  with  the  West- 
ern States,  and  that  step  is  strongly  urged  in  some 
of  their  journals.  In  Sweden,  public  sentiment 
tends  very  strongly  in  that  direction.  The  Govern- 
ment  is  taking  measures  to  increase  its  military 
force,  which  already  amounts  to  about  110,000 
men. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  debates  in  Parliament  durusthe  month  have 
not  been  of  marked  importance.  The  progress  of 
the  war  with  Russia  has  been  only  intidentally  re- 
ferred to.  In  reply  to  questions  in  th^  House  of 
Lords  on  the  26th  of  May,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
stated  that  the  negotiations  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  which  had  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  ths 


treaty  noticed  above,  had  been  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  England  and  from  other  governments, 
and  had  been  communicated  only  afier  ratifications 
had  been  exchanged.  He  promised  soon  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House  documents  which  would  fully  war- 
rant the  coereion  England  had  been  compelled  to 
exeroise  toward  Greece.  Sir  James  Graham  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  rigorous 
blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  Russia  had  been  insti- 
tuted. It  was  not  intended  to  blockade  the  ports 
of  the  White  Sea.  The  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  increase  the  malt-tax  excited  considerable 

debate,  but  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  303  to  105. 

A  message  from  the  Queen  announced  that,  as  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  send  a  portion  of  her 
troops  to  the  East,  part  of  the  militia  were  about  to 
be  enrolled  and  called  into  service  for  home  defense. 
The  resolution  appointing  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  of  the  conventual  establishments  of 
the  kingdom  has  been  withdrawn.  The  bill  alter- 
ing the  oath  so  as  to  admit  Jews  to  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, has  been  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  four.  It  was  introduced  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  but  was  not  pressed  with  any  great 
degree  of  vigor.  The  principal  ground  of  ol^tion 
to  it,  on  which  indeed  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  opposed 
it,  was,  that  it  would  also  operate  in  favor  of  the  ' 

Roman  Catholics.^ The  French  Embassador  at 

London  gave  a  magnificent  fke  on  the  12th,  which 
was  honored  by  the  attendance  of  the  Queen.— ^— 
Financial  affairs  begin  to  attract  considerable  atten- 
tion. The  plan  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  throw  none  of  the  expense  of  the  present  war 
upon  posterity,  but  to  provide  for  defraying  it  by 
increased  taxation,  or  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer 
bills,  to  be  met  by  speedy,  resort  to  the  same  source, 
is  severely  criticised,  especially  by  Mr.  Baring  and 
the  bankers  generally ;  but  it  has  been  thus  far  sus- 
tained by  Parliament.  The  Bank  of  England  has 
increased  its  rate  of  discount  to  5^  per  cent. 
FRANCE  AND  THE  CONTINENT. 

There  is  very  little  news  of  interest  from  France, 
beyond  the  decision  of  the  Emperor  to  form  large 
military  camps  at  St.  Omer  and  Boulogne.  This 
movement  has  excited  considerable  uneasiness 
in  Belgium  and  in  Prussia,  and  has  been  sharply 
commented  on  in  the  British  Parliament.  There 
have  been  rumors  of  important  changes  in  the 
French  ministry,  but  as  yet  they  are  not  confirmed. 
Decrees  have  been  issued  reducing  the  duties  on 
wool  imported  from  beyond  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  French  bottoms,  and  abrogat- 
ing the  decree  of  1826,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  certain  products  in  English  vessels. 

From  Spain  we  have  intelligence  of  violent  inter- 
nal conmiotions,  which  threaten  an  overthrow  of  the 
ministry.  The  13  nited  States  Minister  is  said  to  have 
made  various  extravagant  demands  on  the  Spanish 
government  ibr  large  indemnity  for  injury  sustained 
in  the  detention  of  the  Black  Warrior,  and  also  for 
previous  violations  of  American  rights  by  the  colo- 
nial authorities  of  Cuba.  While  nothing  authentic 
is  known  of  these  transactions,  it  is  reported  that 
the  Spanish  government  has  refused  any  thing  in 
the  way  of  indemnity,  but  has  granted  six  thousand 
dollars  to  the  owners  of  the  Black  Warrior,  on  their 
prayer  that  their  losses  may  be  repaired.  It  is 
further  stated  that  the  a4Justment  of  these  matters 
in  dispute  has  been  intrusted  to  a  special  agent 
sent  to  Washington  for  that  purpose.  A  large  rein- 
forcement of  the  Spanish  army  has  been  sent  out  to 
Cuba. 
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SHALL  THE  MURDERER  ESCAPE  t  It 
is  but  a  brief  period  since  this  question  was 
asked  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  which  has  sel- 
dom been  manifested  in  our  country.  Its  recency, 
as  well  as  its  deep  importance,  makes  it  a  fit  theme 
for  that  department  of  our  editorial  labors  in  which 
we  would  erer  seek  to  employ  some  fact  of  present 
passing  interest  as  the  suggestire  medium  of  the 
most  universal  and  abiding  truth.  Shall  the  mwr* 
derer  escape  T  With  what  an  universal  burst  of  ir- 
repressible indignation  was  the  question  uttered? 
From  Maine  to  Texas — in  every  State,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  one  on  whose  annals  the  Ward  murder 
and  the  Ward  acquittal  had  left  their  deepest  stain, 
all  voices  Joined  in  the  utterance  of  one  unanimous 
sense  of  wrong.  Indignation  is  too  tame  a  word. 
It  was  wrath — a  people's  wrath — ^poured  forth  in 
tones  of  wailing  for  outraged  justice,  and  with  that 
deep  inward  emotion  which  constitutes  the  grand- 
eur of  the  moral,  in  distinction  from  the  outward  or 
physical  sublime. 

The  storm  has  passed  by,  the  strong  feeling  has 
subsided,  and  we  may  venture  upon  a  calm  and 
philosophical  analysis  of  its  essential  nature.  No 
scientific  convention  ever  proposed  to  itself  a  prob- 
lem of  wider  practical  value,  or  profounder  theo- 
retical interest. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  this 
grand  social  phenomenon  is  its  universality.  It  is 
not  confined  to  the  moral,  the  religious,  the  known 
advocates  of  law  and  order,  whose  well-tuned  sen- 
sibilities, it  might  be  expected,  would  be  painfully 
shocked  at  such  a  discord  in  the  social  scale.  The 
feeling  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  saints  or  sinners,, 
but  of  humanity— of  humanity,  even  in  its  most 
fallen  state.  The  vicious,  the  selfish,  the  woridly, 
the  men  in  other  respects  of  obtuse  moral  ideas,  ay, 
even  the  cruel  and  the  malevolent,  all  resent  it  as 
a  wrong,  not  to  themselves,  but  to  justice,  to  truth 
— ^to  something  which  they  deeply  foel  as  having  a 
real  existence,  even  though  they  may  not  be  able  to 
analyse  or  define  it — as  a  wrong,  in  short,  to  that 
ideal  abstract  righteousness  that  has  its  representa- 
tive in  the  soul  of  the  worst  man  who  has  not  yet 
become  a  demon,  and  without  which  man  could  not 
be  a  depraved,  because  he  could  not  be  a  moral  be- 
ing. He  who  could  himself  commit  murder,  might 
be  pained,  truly  and  sincerely  pained,  at  the  escape, 
•r  impunity,  of  the  murderer.  The  very  wretch 
whose  crime  has  called  forth  this  universal  indigna- 
tion would  have  felt  it  had  it  been  the  case  of  an- 
other. He  was  a  literary  man,  it  has  been  said. 
He  has  written  tales  of  fiction.  He  might  have  re- 
presented virtue  triumphant  and  crime  visited  with 
rii^teous  retribution,  and  all  this  as  feelingly,  «y, 
as  sincerely,  too,  as  it  has  been  ever  done  in  the 
pages  of  Dickens  or  Thackeray.  The  feeling  be- 
longs not  to  the  individual  as  an  individual,  but  to 
the  humanity  of  which  he  partakes,  and  therefore  is 
it  strong,  clear,  unerring,  universal,  indestructible. 
No  human  being  ever  wholly  loses  it  until  he  sinks 
to  that  lost  condition  where  the  man  is  transmuted 
into  the  fiend,  and  evil  is  chosen,  not  merely  for  the 
strong  sensual  tempution,  but  as  the  abstract  good. 

As  it  is  universal  and  generic,  so  also  is  it  un- 
selfish. What  hurt  had  Matthew  Ward  done  to  us 
personally  or  socially  7  The  most  of  us  had  never 
heard  his  name.  We  knew  not  his  victim.  We 
had  no  near  relations  with  the  society  whose  out- 
ward Older  had  been  disturbed.    As  to  any  injury, 


or  any  benefit  from  kim,  past,  present,  or  to  come, 
we  had  nothing  to  fear,  as  we  had  nothing  to  hope. 

It  was  purely  unselfish,  we  say,  in  its  personal 
aspects.  It  was  also  equally  removed  from  any 
spirit  of  social  utilitarianism  in  the  ordmary  senses 
of  the  word.  There  entered  into  the  feeling  no  es- 
timate of  social  advantages  or  disadvaiitages,  as 
these  fall  under  the  common  definitions  of  political 
economy.  It  was  not  even  the  prevention  of  future 
crime,  or  the  mischief  that  might  result  from  the 
example  of  the  impunity,  that  formed  the  chief  moral 
characteristics  of  the  sentiment  or  the  idea.  We 
appeal  to  the  universal  human  consciousness .  Such 
utilitarian  results,  it  is  true,  were  sometimes  dwek 
upon  in  newspaper  paragraphs ;  they  came  well  in 
aid  of  the  rhetorical  argument;  they  have  their 
value,  their  great  value,  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
social  duties  through  their  more  immediate  benefits ; 
still,  they  did  not  enter  into  the  essence  of  the  feel- 
ing we  are  attempting  to  analyze.  A  wrong  had 
been  done,  a  wrong«of  fearful  magnitude,  but  it  was 
not  so  much  the  wrong  to  any  individuals,  or  to 
any  number  of  individuals,  or  to  any  society,  or  te 
any^earthly  tangible  interests  of  any  kind,  that  was 
first,  and  strongest,  and  most  peculiar  in  the  emo- 
tion. The  murder  itself  was  not  so  grievous  a 
wrong  as  the  acquittal ;  but  both  were  felt,  and  the 
latter  especially,  to  be  a  virrong  to  that  which  is  so 
distinctly  acknowledged  by  the  conscience,  yet  so 
difficult  to  present  to  the  calculating  understanding 
— ^the  feeling,  the  idea  (for  it  is  both  a  feeling  and 
an  idea)  of  the  Eternal  Right,  the  immutable  Just- 
ice. Here  was  the  vital  wound.  It  was  a  wrong 
to  law,  not  the  law  of  Kentucky,  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  all  civilized  society,  but  to  the  law  of 
the  universe.  The  impunity  of  murder  is  a  griev- 
ous hurt  to  the  universal  conscience,  and  every 
man  feels  it  Just  in  proportion  as  he  is  a  man.  In- 
dividual injuries  may  be  forgiven,  personal  or  even 
social  mischiefe  may  be  healed,  but  this  wrong  to 
the  abstract  Justice  could  not  thus  be  dealt  with. 
Crime  unpunished,  unatoned,  unsatisfied,  in  some 
way,  deranges  the  harmony  of  the  universe ;  it  de- 
flects the  balance  of  the  everlasting  scales.  While 
the  discord  remains  unresolved  it  must  Jar  painfully 
upon  the  moral  sensibilitiei  of  every  rational  soul, 
and  can  not  be  endured. 

Benthamites,  and  a  certain  class  of  political  econ- 
omists, would  fain  ignore  all  this.  But  it  can  not  be. 
There  is  a  doctrine  of  desert  as  well  as  of  social 
utility,  and  such  cases  as  the  one  we  have  been 
contemplating  brings  it  out  in  all  its  dread  signifi- 
cance., Nature  and  conscience  will  assert  their 
rights.  Even  the  men  who  in  theory  are  opposed 
to  all  punishment  forget  themselves.  The  spirit 
within  them  speaks  out ;  they  Join  for  a -season  the 
universal  utterance,  and  manifest  their  S3rmpatby 
with  the  true  human  sentiment,  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  loud  professions  of  a  contrary  doctrine. 

Now  is  this  feeling  right  or  wrong?  If  right,  or 
if,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  human- 
ity which  one  can  not  be  without  and  yet  be  a  man, 
then,  certainly,  should  some  consideration  of  it 
enter  into  our  estimates  even  of  social  and  political 
utilities.  AH  government  of  man  must  recognise 
him  as  man,  and  thus  recognizing,  must  provide,  in 
some  way,  for  the  healthful  growth  and  develc^ 
ment  of  whatever  belongs  to  his  humanity.  We 
will  go  with  any  utilitarian  here,  if  he  wiU  only  put 
his  standard  of  utility  high  enou^^     ' 
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maintain  that  it  is  a  great  end  of  government,  even 
of  human  govommeut,  to  act  positivety  in  this 
way  for  the  education  of  the  moral  sense — that  thus 
human  law,  imperfect  as  it  is-,  should  be  our  school- 
master, to  bring  us  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
divine — that  as  the  view  we  take  of  it  must  greatly 
and  permanently  affect  our  moral  perceptions  for 
good  or  evil,  this  should  be  such  that  its  plastic 
power  might  mould  our  first  ideas  of  law  and  l<^al 
sanctions  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with,  and  lead 
to,  the  corresponding  ideas  of  the  higher  sphere. 
Henoe  we  might  maintain  that  even  human  govern- 
ment has  to  do  positively  with  immoralities,  as  im- 
moralities— in  other  words,  should  punish  crimes 
not  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  immediate  mischief 
they  may  do  to  person  and  piopertyi  but  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  wickedness — that  in  the  main  its 
gradations  of  penalty  should  have  respect  to  moral 
desert — and  that  in  acting  on  such  principles  it 
does  not  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment, but  is  actually  carrying  it  out  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  legitimate  delegated  authority. 

But  waiving  all  this,  there  is  another  position  on 
which  we  would  here  plant  onrylves,  because  we 
can  80  directly  fortify  it  by  defenses  that  are  taken 
from  the  very  camp  of  the  utilitarian,  and  are  there« 
fore  impregnable  to  all  his  assaults.  If  human  law 
may  not  thus  asjure  to  a  positive  training  of  the 
higher  faculties,  moral  and  intellectual,  yet  certainly 
is  it  bound  to  do  them  no  harm<.  If  crime  unpun- 
iriied  inflicts  more  ii^ury  upon  the  moral  sense  than 
pestilence  upon  the  body-^if  such  a  spectacle  con- 
stantly presented  tends  ever  to  destroy  that  most 
sacred  and  valuable  part  of  our  humanity,  the  feeling 
of  right — if  the  result  of  all  this  is  to  brutalize  the 
soul  and  reduce  men  to  a  condition  where  all  other 
social  and  political  utilities  lose  their  value,  why 
should  not  the  prevention  of  so  deadly  an  evil  be  a 
legitimate  end  of  human  government?  Can  any 
answer  be  given  in  the  negative  that  does  not  nul- 
lify every  conceivable  ground  of  social  oi^aniaa- 
tion  ?  To  preeent  the  same  idea  in  another  light— 
and  its  importance  may  well  justify  any  variety  of 
enforcement— crime  unpunished  endangers  the  se- 
curity ef  property — crime  unpunished  puts  in  peril 
the  safety  of  the  person-^-crime  unpunished  causes 
a  fatal  ii^ury  as  well  as  wrong  to  the  moral  nature — 
it  hurts  us  sorely  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  it  pro- 
duces present  pain  to  the  soul  and  works  a  grievous 
damage  to  the  spiritual  health — it  hurta  thAt  in  us 
which  makes  us  distinctively  human,  and  we  there- 
fore ask,  in  all  earnestness,  and  in  bold  defiance  of 
any  charge  of  fallacy — why  should  not  this  most  es- 
sential want  of  our  nature  be  distinctly  recognised 
in  any  system  even  of  utilitarian  jurisprudeace 
that  grounds  itself  upon  a  computation  of  pain  ot 
loss? 

It  must  be  recognized,  or  our  wroi^ied  human 
nature  will  right  itself  in  irrepnessiUe  aoto  of  Vio- 
lence. Lynch  law  will  take  the  ]^aee  of  the  solemn 
judicial  tribunal.  Crime  tmpunished,  frequently, 
constantly  unpunished,  presents  a  state  of  things 
that  can  not  be  endured.  In  the  strong  language 
of  Scripture,  **  the  land  is  polluted. "  The  miasma 
that  would  have  been  purged  by  the  judicid  expis^ 
tion  rests  painfully  upon  every  conscience.  In 
virtue  of  the  organic  oneness,  every  man  feels  the 
guilt,  until,  through  the  continued  xepetition  of  such 
an  open  spectacle  of  impunity>  the  conscienee  loses 
all  power  to  feel,  and  the  social  nature  beoomes 
wholly  and  irreelaimably  demoralized.  Each  special 
case  makes  its  strong  appeal  to  us,  but  the  isolated 
ix^kression  is  soon  lost.    Could  we  btt  (eel  tha 


immense  magnitude  of  the  wrong  as  it  presents 
Itself  m  Its  multiplied  aspects  before  high  Heaven 
— could  we  suppose  man  endowed  with  a  super- 
natural sense,  and  the  ear  opened  to  the  perception 
of  spiritual  realities,  how  would  it  be  shocked  at 
the  sad  notes  borne  on  almost  every  passing  breeze ! 
Now  and  then  might  there  come,  wildly  and  fitfully, 
like  the  strains  of  &n  ^olian  harp,  the  mournful 
wail  of  innocence  condemned ;  but  how  much  more 
frequently  and  overpoweringly  would  there  sweep 
over  the  newly-awakened  organ  that  awful  sound 
which  Holy  Writ  so  fearfully  characterizes  as  the 
**  voice  of  blood  " — **  the  voice  of  blood  crying  aloud 
from.the  earth"  that  "  refuses  to  cover  her  slain !" 
What  a  sad  chorus  must  even  now  be  ascending 
from  every  portion  of  our  country,  and  especially 
those  parts  where,  of  late  years,  homicides  of  every 
kind  have  been  so  frequent,  and  righteous  retribo- 
ition  of  such  difficult  and  rare  occurrence.  It  ia 
{when  thus  contemplated  that  the  language  of 
(Scripture  acquires  a  terrible  significance — **  Surely 
jthe  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require  at  the  hand 
lof  man ;  at  the  hand  of  every  man*8  brother  will  I 
require  the  life  of  man." 

j  The  feeling  we  have  attempted  to  analyse  is  a 
righteous  feeling.  Our  appeal  is  te  the  humaa 
iconscienee.  When  its  de^cisions  speak  the  same 
language,  in  all  men  and  at  all  times,  we  can  hate 
no  stronger  evidenee  of  ite  being  truly  the  voiee  of 
Ood  in  the  human  soul.  It  may  condemn  many  a 
one  who  utters  it,  and  yet  he  can  not  repress  it. 
Vindictive  as  some  may  call  this  sense  of  righteous 
Tetribution,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  per- 
sonal forgiveness  of  tdl  personal  injuries ;  it  may* 
dwell  in  the  same  breast  with  the  most  hamUing 
sense  of  persenial  ill  desert ;  it  is  the  purest  foiat^ 
ain  of  all  right-thinking  and  right-feeling  benevo* 
fence;  it  is  the  surest  foundation  of  any  philan* 
thropy  that  deserves  the  name.  It  is  in  perfect* 
harmony,  too,  with  the  most  melting  view  of  the 
divine  mercy,  and  thai  doctrine  of  expiation  whi^ 
furnishes  the  ground  on  which  it  rests. 

It  is  essentially  diffeient  from  the  feeling  of  per- 
sonal revenge^nay,  its  antipolar  oppoattew  The 
dtstin^ion  has  been  often  taken,  and  yet  some  will 
never  comprehend  the  heaven-wide  distance  tkafc 
separates  the  two  ideas.  T-he.  damning  sin  d  re- 
venge consists  in  this  very  things  that  it  mdiwrfsej' 
ixt»;  as  we  may  say,  and  taints  with  selfishness  the 
univenal  and  unselfish  feeling  oif<  the  holy  abstract 
right.  This  is  its  deadly  poison,  and  it'  ie  this 
which  makes  it  the  direct  aatithesii  of  that  legal 
retribution  (whether  in  the  divine  or  human  gevem^ 
ment)  with  which  some  are  ever  confeunding  it; 

Neither  is  this  sense  of  justice  a  bcrreii  feeling 
resting  in  itself.  Like  every  other  essential  attri^ 
bilte  of  our  nature^  it  demands  a  corresponding 
action  as  a  satisfying  of  the  moral  criJviBg.  It  not 
only  psonounces  the  criminal  deseiriag  of  punish- 
ment, irrespective  of  any  utilities,  hut  would  desire 
that  he  should  actually  be  paAished.  It  feels  a* 
wrong  if  this  in  sons  way  is  not  done.  In  proof 
of  it,  we  need  not  oonfine  ovrselves  to  cases  of 
murder.  The  appeal  may  be  msde  to  the  most 
cemmon  examples  of  crime,  by  way  of  testing  die 
universality  of  the  sentimeflt.  A  newsps|ier  near 
us!  furnishes  as  gpod  a  case  as  we  could  select. 
Alas,  that  it  should  be  of  suchcomnKm  occurrence. 
A  company  of  wearied,  poverty-stricken  Norwegi- 
ans, are  landed  firom  one  of  oureoigraDt  ships,  and 
cast  homeless  and  friendless  upon  our  docks.  A 
man— sh^l  we  call  him  man  or  fiend  ?— aoooststhen 
with  promises  of  aid  to  tbeir  place  of^desiiiiatiMi 
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in  the  interior  of  our  continent;  he  imposes  on 
them  by  false  ticket*  of  conveyance ;  he  makes  to 
them  a  fraodalent  sale  of  land  to  which  he  has  no 
shadow  of  title,  and  thus  haringpbtained  possession 
of  nearly  all  iheir  little  means,  he  sends  them  ibrth 
to  find,  at  every  step  of  their  journey,  that  they 
have  been  made  the  victims  of  the  most  heartless 
and  wicked  deception.  Now  what  is  the  right,  or 
righteous,  feeling  in  view  of  such  a  traxwaction  aa 
this  ?  Is  it  one  simply  of  abstract  passionless  dis- 
approval, or  doea  it  demand  a  corresponding  action? 
^uld  it  not  cry  out,  as  David  did  when  his  r^At- 
mu9  universal  conscience  unwittingly  passed  sen- 
tence on  his  itdUif  individual  self— **  Surely  the 
man  who  hath  done  thia  deed  shall  suffer  for  it!" 
Who  that  calls  himself  a  man  would  be  ashamed  to 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  heaven,  and  express,  not 
only  his  disapproval  of  the  act,  but  his  strong  de- 
sire that  the  base  perpetrator  should  be  hurt,  pun- 
ished, put  to  pain,  made  to  feel  dolor  in  some  way 
conesponding  to  the  selfish  malignity  displayed  in 
such  an  atrocious  and  unfeeling  fraud  7  The  organ 
of  justice — to  use  by  way  of  accommodation  some 
of  the  language  of  the  phrenologists,  although  we 
abhor  their  theory— the  oi^gan  of  justice  has. been 
made  to  ache.  Shall  it  not  have  its  appeasing 
satisfaction  as  much,  as  a  hungry  stomach!  and 
does  it  not  fall  within  Uie  province  of  the  law  to 
have  some  regard  for  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower 
want  of  our  nature?  Or  if  there  be  conceded  to 
the  Church  its  positive  education,  should  not  the 
State  see  to  it,  at  lesst,  that  this  precious  thing,  the 
moral  sense,  receiye  nodetiiment  through  constant 
familiarity  with  the  impunity  of  crime  ? 

Our  train  of  thought  suggests  here  an  ides,  which 
we  will  venture  to  express,  although  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  community  might  seem,  for  certain 
reasons,  to  be  theoretically  opposed  to  it.  It  is,' 
Chat  the  present  niode  of  private  executions  adopted 
in  some  of  our  States  is  at  war  with  the  essential 
idea  of  justice.  It  may  seem  bold  ground,  and  one 
on  which  a  writer  should  not  rashly  peril  his  repu- 
tation either  for  sound  thinking  or  right  feeling,  and 
we  therefore  the  more  rejoice  that  we  have  on  our 
side  an  authority  of  whose  support  no  man  need  be 
ashamed.  We  refer  to  that  most  learned,  most 
profound,  most  conservative,  most  classical,  most 
philosophical,  aa  well  as  most  humane  of  American 
jurisU,  the  late  Cbancellpr  Kent.  We  well  recol- 
lect a  conversation  in  which  be  took,  decidedly 
this. very  ground.  He  gave  it  as  the  result  of  his 
long  experience  that  seoresy  in  judicial  proceedings 
of  any  kind  was  ever  injurious.  And  besides  it  is 
the  veryinature  of  justice,  he  added,  with  a  terseness 
and  strength  of  meaning  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece^-'*  it  ia 
of  the  very  essence  of  justice  to  be  public ;  all  its 
doings  should  ever  be  in  presence  of  the  sun."  *'  J 
greatly  fear,'*  continued  this  jnost  upright  judge  and 
pure-minded  man,  'Most,  through  the  device  of  pri- 
vate executions,  the  enemies  of  all  punishment,  and 
of  all  right  views  of  law,  have  obtained  an  advantage 
whose  mischief  it  will  hereafter  be  difficult  to  rec- 
tifyu"  We  can  not  dwell  upon  this  topic  at  lengtlL 
There  may  be  presented,  howe^eri  a,  fewi  of  the 
leading  thoughts  that  vnould  enter  into,  such  an 
asgnment,  and  go  to  show  the  wisdom  of  tbiftposi* 
tiott  of  Chancellor  Kent.  Publicity  is. of  the  very 
essence  of  justice.  We  can  not  connect  conceal* 
ment  of  any  kind  with  the  idea  without  impairing 
itSt  moral  power.  Such,  publicity  ist  inseparable 
ftom  the  universality  of  the  feeling  and  its  demand 
of  satisfaction  to  law  a»  something  entirelj  distinct 


from  the  compensation- or  prevention  of  any  indi- 
vidual wrong.  Hence,  in  the  ancient  mythology, 
and  languages,  the  epithets  most.commonly  applied 
to  it  are  built  upon  metaphors  significant  of  clear- 
ness, openness,  exposure  to  the  sun.  Again— 
justice  and  retribuiian  should  be  in  their  outward 
act,  aa.they  are  in  their  inward  nature,  the  antithet- 
sis- of  crime  and  rewtnge.  As. the  two  latter  seek 
concealment,  so  the  two  former  should  ever  exhibit 
their  works  in  the  presence  of  the  universe.  They 
are  opposed  to  each  other  as  the  children  of  light 
and  the  children  of  darkness..  We  leave  it  to  the 
reader's  mind  to  pursue  the  parallel. 

The  truth  of  our  position  is  shown,  moreover,  im 
the  course  taken  by  the  professed  advocates  of  pri- 
vate, but  the  real  enemies  of  ail  punishment  that 
deserves  the  name.  In  legal  phrase,  they  take  acU 
vantage  of  their  own  wrong.  Having  procured 
justice  to  be  shut  up  in  a  prison-yard  or  a  cell,  they 
then  charge  it  as  a  stigma  upon  her.  They  reproach 
her  with  her  concealment,  and  then  use  it  as  an  ar- 
gument for  a  still  farther  abrogation  of  her  divine 
prerogatives.  They  say  she  shuns  the  light.  They 
confine  her  in  darkness,  and  then  turn  round  and 
argue  that  that  which  must  hide  from  the  face  of  day 
should  be  wholly  abolished.  Even  some  of  our 
moat  conservative  minds  are  taken  in  by  this  cant 
of  humanity.  They  do  not  keep  their  eye  upon  the 
great  principle  that  is  sacrificed.  We  warn  them, 
however,  that  the  result  will  be  an  undermining  of 
the  truth  that  lieeat  the  foundation  of  all  right  law 
and  righteous  government. 

Justice  should  be  rescued  finunthis  reproach.  Her 
Nemeais^ehould  stand  forth  in  the  light  as  distinctly 
as  her  condemnation.  She.  should  hold  aloft  her 
sword  ss  well  as  her  scales.  Herietribution  should 
be  as  publie  as  her  judicial  acts.  All  men  are  not 
required  to  witness  it,  but  there  should  be  no  con- 
cealment. There  eboulid  be  such  an  open  solemnity 
imparted  to  the  transaction,  that  all,  whether  they 
>aiftitor  not*  might /w/,  at  least,  that  they  were  in 
the  presence  of  law  executing  its. righteous  deci»> 
ions,  commanding  silence  to  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
business,  rebuking  all  human  selfishness,  and  shed- 
ding its  judicial  awe  upon  all  the  waye  and  walks 
of  the  surrounding  eommuniQr-  Snch  might  be  the 
effect,  if  care  l^re  taken  to  give  it  all  the  impress* 
iveness  that  courts,  and  legislators*  and  municipal 
action  could  throw  around  it.  On.  the  day  of  a 
capital  Judioiat  execution  stores,  and  banks  and 
offices  should  he  closed  \  on  that  night  no  theatre 
should  be  opened*  If^  in  the  observance  of  such  n 
rule,  the  frequency,  of  punishment  should  be  foun# 
inconvenient  ta  business  or  to  pleaaure,  it  migh^ 
balance  the  account  of  utilities,  by  putting  us 
more  solemnly,  in  mind  of  the  fearful  growth  of 
crime  among  us*  and  thus  calling  out  amore  earnest 
effort  to  stay  the  destroying  plague.  Thus  viewed, 
and  thus.conductad,  the  execution  of  law  might  be 
made  e  very  diffiscent  affsir  firom  an  unregulatedmob, 
luider  no  other  control  than  that  of  a  sheriff'  and  at. 
fsw  constables*  pr  the  fiir  worse  transaction  of  % 
human  being  smothered  out  of  the  world  in  aome 
dark  prison^yard,  while  the  noise  and  business  and 
excitement  o£  the  common  city  life  are  going  on 
as  unfeelingly  and  as  unconcernedly  «s  though  there, 
were  not  transpiring,  in  their  ver^  midst  one  of  die 
most  solemn  transaetions  that  oould.  ever  occupy- 
the  human  hftnd#|  or  engage  the  human  thoughts. 

The  changes  are  continually  mng  upon  the  de*^ 

moralising  efliacts  of  public  executions.    And  yst^ 

the  argument*  if  there  be  any.  argument  in. the  oasei 

at  all,  oonsists  in  the  fallacy  ofobifging  upon  such 
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spectacles  the  evils  that  manifest  themselves  in  all 
large  bodies  of  men.  The  proposition  so  often  ad- 
vanced that  public  legal  retribution  teaches  men 
revenge,  is  one  which  is  really  unworthy  of  an  an- 
swer. The  distinction  between  the  vengeance  of 
^w  and  the  revenge  of  selfishness  is  as  wide  as  the 
distinction  between  heaven  and  earth.  Let  it  be 
felt  that  human  life  is  taken  as  a  sacrifice  to  indi- 
vidual or  even  social  interest,  and  the  transaction 
might  well  inculcate  tSie  lesson  which  is  charged 
upon  it.  Such  might  be  the  result  when  Justice 
(then  misnamed)  should  be  wholly  utilitarian,  and 
the  higher  idea  be  wholly  banished  ijrom  her  sup- 
posed domain.  But  while  the  latter  keeps  its 
place,  it  will  ever  be  found  that  the  solemn  lesson, 
"  revenge  not  yourselves,"  is  nowhere  so  sternly 
taught  as  in  the  spectacle  of  legal  retribution  re- 
presentative of  no  individual  interest  or  prirate 
fceliag,  but  of  the  abstract,  the  universal,  the  eter- 
nal justice. 

There  is  a  moral  power — there  must  be  %  moral 
power — in  a  public  execution  conducted  with  those 
imposing  solemnities  which  the  judicial  authorities 
of  the  State  might  throw  around  it.  Even  amid  all 
defects  the  true  lessen,  we  have  no  doubt,  has  been 
often  and  impressively  taught.  Men  who  think  at 
all,  can  not  help  feeling  that  they  stand  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  higher  power  and  a  higher  principle  than 
that  of  expediency,  or  any  merely  private  or  social 
utility.  Crimes  have  been  committed  in  sight  of 
the  gallows,  but  this  does  not  go  to  disprove  the  fact 
of  a  deep  moral  impression  upon  the  multitudes 
whose  outward  demeanor  presents  no  visible  fact 
which  the  reporter  or  the  news-vendor  could  make 
the  subject  of  some  exciting  paragraph.  Human 
depravity  may  exhibit  itself  under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  who  knows  in  how  many  minds 
the  dread  spectacle  to  the  sense  may  have  produced 
that  indelible  association  of  ideas  which  no  specu- 
lative ethical  teaching  could  have  so  impressed 
upon  the  soul--4hat  true  moral  auaeion  which 
henceforth  makes  crime  and  retribution  one  thought, 
one  feeling — conceptively  as  well  as  logically  in- 
divisible ?  This  may  not  perhaps  be  tested  by  out- 
ward evidences,  but  all  reasoning  from  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  moral  associations  goes  to  show  that 
such  must  be  the  general  tendency  at  least,  while 
contrary  appearances  only  present  the  inconsider- 
able yet  prominent  exception. 

It  is  the  contrary  practice  which  is  demoralizing- 
demoralising  in  its  very  nature  and  principle,  with- 
out any  corresponding  and  balancing  benefit.  In  a 
firmer  Number  of  our  Editor's  Table,  many  months 
ago,  we  dwelt  upon  the  difference  of  moral  effect 
produced  by  the  actual  sight  of  an  event  or  a  stage 
representation  of  it.  The  same  distinction  may  be 
taken  here  between  the  actual  spectacle  of  a  public 
execution  and  the  reading  a  newspaper  account, 
dressed  up  to  produce  a  dramatic  effect.  In  the  one 
case  we  have  the  naked  truth;  the  moral  power 
comes  to  us  undisturbed  by  any  factitious  senti- 
mentalism.  In  the  other  the  scepe  rises  to  the 
imagination  with  the  hue  and  savor  of  another  mind, 
whose  aim  has  not  been  the  moral  impression,  but 
what  is  called  a  thrilling  effect  upon  Uie  sensitive, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  animal  nature.  In  the  spec- 
tacle itself  there  is  both  the  moral  and  the  animal 
element,  but  the  former  is  most  likely  to  be  the  strong- 
est. In  the  fearful  reality  the  imagination,  instead 
of  demanding  stimulants,  is  awed  into  sobriety, 
While  conscience  has  thus  a  chance  to  beoome  pre- 
dominant. Let  the  same  scene  be  made  the  sul^ect 
of  a  newspaper  report,  especially  as  they  are  nsually 


given,  and  the  result  is  directly  the  reverse.  The 
reporter  does  not  aim  to  address  the  conscience;  he 
does  not  therefore  select  those  aspects  of  the  scene 
that  have  the  most  power  for  the  conscience,  and 
which  are  precisely  the  ones  that  n&ay  have  the 
least  power  for  the  imagination.  His  olject  is  not 
the  moral,  but  the  sentimental.  The  veiy  feeling 
which  is  condemned  as  a  motive  when  it  leads  a 
man  to  witness  an  execution,  is  the  one  he  seeks 
to  gratify.  He  would  produce  a  thrilling  picture ; 
his  object  is  to  make  us  shudder ;  his  great  ambition 
is  to  set  forth  his  graphic  power  as  a  sketcher  of  the 
terrible,  the  exciting,  and  often  the  revolting. 
Sometimes  he  attempts  to  moralize,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally some  nauseously  hypocritical  diatribe  on  the 
bad  effects  of  public  executions,  or  an  affected  won- 
der that  any  curiosity  should  lead  men  to  gaze  upon 
a  spectacle  which  he,  the  humane  reporter,  suffers 
to  pain  his  eyes  only  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
public. 

His  purpose,  we  say,  is  to  paint  a  thrilling  scene, 
and  in  such  a  picture,  of  course  the  animal  is  pre* 
dominant  over  the  moral.  The  whole,  as  a  whole, 
is  discolored  and  distorted.  What  may  be  truly 
stated  in  itself  is  felse  in  the  relations  it  has  as- 
sumed in  passing  through  his  own  mind  and  his 
own  imagination.  Other  parts  are  left  out ;  and 
much  is  the  pure  creation  of  one  whose  very  occu- 
pation leads  him,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  make 
the  scenic  predominant  over  the  reaL  There  is 
thus  produced  that  most  demoralizing  result — ^the 
excitement  of  the  sensitive  or  animal  nature,  con- 
nected with  no  moral  association,  and  grounded  on 
no  true  moral  principle.  For  these  (the  moral  as- 
pects) are  either  wholly  throvrn  in  the  background, 
or,  it  may  be,  if  mentioned  at  all,  called  by  a  false 
name,  and  actually  denounced  in  the  refonning  cant 
Of  the  day. 

If  Justice  must  conceal  herself— if  executions 
must  be  private — let  them  be  wholly  so.  Let  the 
only  public  knowledge  be  the  sworn  certificate  of 
the  sheriff,  and  the  magistrate,  that  the  deed  has 
been  done.  Beyond  this,  let  the  curtain  be  wholly 
dropped.  Above  all,  let  there  be  a  total  exclusion 
of  any  one  connected  with  the  newspaper  press,  or 
of  any  other  person  who  goes  there  for  the  immoral 
purpose  of  picturing  to  the  unregulated  imagination 
what  is  declared  to  be  wrong  for  the  eye,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  conscience,  to  behold.  This  i8<le- 
manded,  if  on  no  other  ground,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  demoralizing  hypocrisy  which 
it  causes  to  abound  in  the  reasonings  of  those  who 
defend  the  practice.  The  occupation  is  a  base  one, 
full  as  much  so,  we  think,  as  that  of  the  despised 
hangman  who  is  hired  to  perform  his  painful  woik. 
There  is  no  consistency  in  iL  Why  should  it  be 
forbidden  as  demoralizing  for  a  man  to  see  truly 
with  his  own  eyes,  what  he  is  permitted  to  see, 
more  or  lesa  falsely ,  through  the  refrUcting  eyes  and 
discoloring  imagination  of  another? 

We  are  happy  to  think  that  there  is  a  very  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  press  to  whom  these  re- 
marks do  not  apply.  And  yet  it  is  most  evident 
that,  since  the  passage  of  the  law  requiring  private 
executions,  there  has  arisen  a  new  department  of 
newspim>er  writing,  which  may  not  inaptly  be  styled 
our  **  Gallow  LiterahtreJ*  We  have  a  specimen  be- 
fore us,  which  was  put  out  on  a  very  recent  occa- 
sion, and  may  serve  ss  a  representative  of  the 
whole  class.  It  is  got  up  with  all  that  species  ol 
clap-trap  which  is  sometimes  found  in  the  book- 
making  craft.  Ciq>tions  and  titles  are  presented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  catch  the  eye,  and  ex^rt  a  spuu- 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQlC 
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oas  "thrilling'*  influence  upon  the  imagination. 
The  opening  section  or  paragraph  is  headed,  **  The 
Condemned  Cell  ;**  next  comes  the  **  Watch  with 
the  Convict  ;*'  then,  in  graphic  order,  the  "  Striking 
off  the  Chains,"  the  *'  Entrance  of  the  Sheriff,"  the 
**  Profession  to  the  Gallows,**  the  "  Prayer,"  the 
'*  Drawing  down  the  Cap,"  the  '*  Adjustment  of  the 
Rope."  Along  with  this  we  are  toM  how  the 
wretched  man  looked,  and  when  he  trembled,  and 
when  and  how  long  convulsions  writhed  his  limbs ; 
•11  winding  up  perhaps  with  the  usual  homily  about 
the  "  Tindictiveness  of  the  law,"  and  the  usual 
wonder  that  men  could  ever  have  brought  them- 
selves to  witness  the  spectacle  of  a  public  execu- 
tion. 

Few  things,  we  think,  are  doing  more  really  to 
demoralize  the  public  mind  and  pollute  the  public 
imagination  than  this  same  **  Gallows  Literature,** 
whether  found  in  the  pages  of  a  novel,  or  the  vile 
Bewspaper  that  has  its  circulation  in  the  lowest 
porter-houses.  But  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
pursue  the  theme.  Some  things  we  have  stated 
may  be  liable  to  misconstruction ;  the  argument  is 
of  necessity  imperfectly  stated,  but  we  would  trust 
the  intelligent  reader  to  follow  it  out  in  its  more 
extended  bearings.  It  may  be  thought,  too,  that 
some  aspects  of  the  doctrine  presented  have  a  harsh 
and  forbidding  appearance,  and  some  may  call  them 
Pharisaical ;  but  we  assume  no  untenable  ground 
when  we  affirm,  that  they  are  not  only  consistent 
with,  but  the  only  views  that  are  consistent  with, 
the  most  humbling  sense  of  each  man*8  individual 
desert,  as  well  as  the  purest  spirit  of  human  broth- 
erhood or  universal  philanthropy. 

dititoi's  €as^  Cjiait 

AN  Editor  who  plants  his  Easy  Chair  in  the 
midst  of  so  great  a  city  as  New  York,  sees 
much  more  than  he  tells,  and  much  more  than  oth- 
ers believe.  If  a  confessor  could  reveal  the  thou- 
sand-hued  experience  which  is  laid  bare  before 
him ;  if  he  could  report  to  the  world  the  eager, 
trembling  whispers  of  hope,  the  terrible  threats,  the 
idiotic  hatreds,  black  malice,  despair,  and  unchari- 
tablencss,  whi^h  smooth  red  lips  or  rough>bearded 
ones  breathe  in  his  sacred  ear,  we  should  not  will- 
ingly believe  him,  or  we  should  all  look  upon  each 
other  with  doubt  and  sadness.  People  often  say, 
with  a  self-satisfied  shrug  of  conscious  virtue,  **  Oh ! 
the  world  is  so  much  better  than  you  think.*'  But 
what  man  does  not  secretly  witness  to  himself, 
from  his  own  peculiar  and  unsuspected  experience, 
that  it  is  much  worse  ?  That  the  tree  of  knowledge 
bears  unhappiness  for  its  fruit,  is  an  axiom  old  as 
the  Bible.  The  modUte  drapes  Lady  Macbeth  with 
the  graceful  splendors  of  the  last  fashion ;  the  phy- 
sician takes  care  that  the  physical  functions  shall 
have  their  proper  play ;  but  wh^t  phjrsician  can 
minister  to  the  mind  diseased,  or  what  modiate  drape 
with  grace  moral  deformity  ? 

There  is  an  old  dispute  among  the  professions 
upon  this  very  point.  Which  reveals  the  greatest 
variety  of  experience  T  Is  the  lawyer,  the  physi- 
cian, or  the  clergjrman,  the  wiser  man,  by  reason 
of  the  unrestrained  play  of  human  passion  which 
he  witnesses  ?  We  laugh  at  the  clergyman  as  a 
man  who  is  never  admitted  to  the  real  secrets  and 
sympathies  of  men.  And  yet,  what  other  class  of 
men  see  so  much  of  man  in  moments  when  subter* 
fuge  and  hypocrisy  avail  ifothingT  Is  life  to  be 
learned  in  the  counting-house,  and  not  in  the  cham- 
ber of  death?    In  the  old  Catholic  pictures,  the 


priests  and  monks  are  sober  men ;  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  laughter  indicated  upon  their  serious 
faces :  the  spectator  feels  that  these  are  the  por- 
traits of  those  whose  lives  dedicated  them  to  solem- 
nity. Nor  can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that,  learn- 
ing by  experience  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin, 
men  of  an  ascetic  temperament  were  persuaded 
that  there  could  not  be  an  exclusive  devotion  to 
holy  offices;  to  ghostly  meditations,  and  sharp,  hard 
penances,  so  great  that  it  could  balance  the  colossal 
woe  and  sin  of  th6  world. 

Yet  every  vocation  believes  strongly  in  itself; 
and,  for  our  part,  sitting,  observant  and  critical,  in 
our  Easy  Chair,  we  are  not  disposed  to  allow  that 
any  class  of  men  are  so  familiar  with  the  foibles,  if 
not  sins,  of  their  fellow-men,  as  editors.  They  are 
the  presiding  genii  of  publicity.  Therefore,  every 
man  who  has  a  theory  or  a  plan  whereby  to  benefit 
mankind,  and  to  damage  or  not,  as  it  chances,  his 
own  purse  and  reputation;  every  man  who  has 
contemplated  his  own  navel  until  he  is  solemnly 
convinced  that  he  has  seen  to  the  bottom  of  it ;  ev- 
ery man  who,  being  unable  to  help  himself,  is  cock- 
sure that  he  can  help  the  world ;  every  man  who 
is  going  to  lecture,  or  sing,  or  act,  or  preach,  or 
criticise,  is  sure  to  beg  the  good  offices  of  the  ed- 
itor, and  to  expose  himself,  his  spirit,  and  the  se- 
cret of  his  projects,  to  carry  his  point  of  being  an- 
nounced to  the  public. 

Sitting  quietly  in  his  Easy  Chair,  the  editor  sees 
it  all ;  he  hears  the  asseverations  of  sincerity,  in- 
tegrity, patriotism,  devotion,  and  the  long  catalogue 
of  amiable  virtues,  with  singular  equanimity.  Flute, 
the  bellows-mender,  trusts  that  hia  honesty  will  not 
be  questioned,  while  the  air  is  still  ringing  with 
the  sonorous  appeals  to  his  past  career  and  his 
well-known  probity,  of  Snout  the  tinker.  Editors 
never  care.to  go  to  the  theatre — they  are  never  elec- 
trified by  eloquence — they  are  not  touched  by  poe- 
try ;  the  simple  virtues  seem  to  them  hum-drum ; 
the  great  excellencies,  artificial.  That  distinguish- 
ed statesman,  the  Honorable  Thomas  Tit,  seems 
to  them  a  bag  of  wind ;  and  that  fervent  divine,  the 
Rev.  Bahn  Salve,  a  milksop :  they  do  not  believe 
in  your  superior  medicated  soapr  and  they  turn  a 
deajf  ear  to  Signers  Sirena,  the  delicious  prima 
donna ;  they  do  not  read  books,  and  an  author  bores 
them ;  they  seat  themselves,  yawning  and  disgust- 
ed^to  pen  resonant  paragraphs  about  public  prob- 
ity and  private  honor,  and  call  upon  an  indignant 
and  outraged  country  to  note  that  they  are  not  as 
other  men  are ;  they  save  and  lose  mankind  by 
rhetorical  flourishes,  and  are  the  most  weary,  worn, 
denthuioni,  and  blaae  of  mortals. 

Now  nothing  is  so  natural  as  this  chronic  faith- 
lessness and  want  of  interest  It  is  because  they 
perpetually  see  the  skeleton  of  affairs.  The  pub- 
lic goes,  after  a  successful  dinner,  and  sits  comfort- 
ably upon  crimson  velvet  to  hear  the  dulcet  notes 
of  a  paragon  of  loveliness.  But  the  editor  has 
been  wrangling  all  the  morning  with  the  miserly 
manager  about  bills  and  advertisements,  and  knows 
just  how  much  the  lovely  paragon  pockets  by  her 
charity  concert.  Seen  from  the  front,  there  is  a 
beautiful  young  Spanish  woman  serenaded  by 
moonlight,  in  %  stately  palace,  and  the  innocent 
daughter  of  your  bosom  is  warmed  with  romance 
and  vivid  sympathy.  But  from  the  rear  of  the 
stage — alas !  there  are  no  palaces  nor  Spanish 
houris,  only  a  rouged  grinning  old  woman,  and  a 
slab  of  daubed  canvas,  with  cross-bars  of  rough 
wood.  Unfortunately,  an  editor  always  sits  be- 
hind the  scenes.    There  are  better  plays  in  his  o|^ 
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fice  than  you  pay  a  half-dollar  to  sae  at  the  theatre. 
It  is  DO  wonder  that  he  is  weary  and  worn ;  it* is 
only  wonderful  that  ho  can  compose  such  fine 
things  about  it  all  for  his  readers  in  the  morning. 

Now  and  then,  of  course,  some  of  these  fine 
things  happen  to  operate  like  sparks  in  a  magazine, 
and  there  is  a  great  explosion,  either  of  the  public 
powder  or  of  some  very  little  private  heap  of  some 
very  little  private  man.  If  it  is  the  former  case, 
there  is  indignant  renunciation  by  the  great  organs 
of  public  opinion — that  is  to^say,  Messrs.  Ink^  Blink, 
and  Mink  write  three  flaming  editorials,  which  are 
published  simultaneously,  and  the  net  result  is 
called  public  opinion.  If  it  is  the  latter  case,  and 
the  little  private  man  is  a  brave  man,  and  believes 
himself  wronged,  he  knows  that  the  expression,  is 
only  that  of  another  little  private  man,  although  it 
may  be  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  tunes  re-echoed 
by  just  as  many  copies  of  his  paper  as  there  are 
printed,  and  he  calls  for  explanation.  On  such  oc- 
ouions,  high  words,  horse -whippingv^  and  evaxuah« 
ings  from  windows — what  the  poet  calls  **  fallings 
fiom  us"— sometimes  ensue.  There  is  a  general 
atoape  of  steam,  and  every  body  feels  better. 

But  if  the  offended  little  man  happens  not  to  be 
brave,  nor  manly,  nor  sensible,  then  he  sits  down 
and  writes  a  furious  letter,  calling  that  unhappy 
editor  very  hard  names,  and  threatening  him  with 
all  kinds  of  conceivable  perils  and  punishments. 
And  if  the  little  man  is  a  very  little  man  indeed,  he 
is  sure  to  keep  at  a  great  distance  from  the  edi- 
tor's Eaiy  Chair  when  he  writes  his  furious  little 
letter,  and,  above  all,  takes  great  care  not  to  sign 
his.  name.  That  is  a  truly  formidable  nkissilei 
There  are  always  not  less  than  a  score  of  them  dis> 
charged  daily  at  every  editorial  Easy  Chair.  The 
first  word  betrays  them,  and  pop  they  go,  without 
a  thought  farther,  into  the  waste-basket,  with  only 
a  single  glance  to  make  quite  sure  thai  it  is  that 
most  futile  and  foolish  of  weapons — an  anonymous 
Letter. 

Of  all  kinds  of  cheap  courage,  thia  is  the  cheap- 
eat.  A  man  who  personally  confronts  a  suppoaed 
antagonist,  and  takes  the  consequences  of  an  en- 
counter— however  hot,  and  wild,  and  enraged  he 
nay  be — carries  a  certain  heroism  in  hia  conduct^ 
and  inspires  a  kind  of  respect.  Or  a  man  who,  be- 
ing,known  as  the  editor  of  a  Jpumal,  speaka.hisi 
mind  freely  in  his  paper,  is  respectable,  because 
he  assumes  personally  the  responsibility  of  wi2ati 
be  says.  But  a  man  who  sends  a  tissue  of  ill-writ 
ten  ribaldry,  who  kicks  painfully  and  pohitlesaly- 
from  under  cover,  simply  writes  himself  down  an 
aas,  and  to  no  one  appears  so  amusingly  imbaoile 
asto  him  whom  he  sought  to  insult. 

We  were  forcibly  reminded  of  this  the  other  dajr^, 
by-  a  visit  from  our  cool  old  contemporary.  Gray- 
quill;  who,  on  his  way  to  his  Easy  Chair,  stopped! 
fyt  a  momem  to  chat  with  ours. 

'*Do  you  remember,"  aaid  he,  *'my  last  leader, 
againat  the  Ecoaleobion,  or  machine  for  hf^^hipg 
agga  by  artificial  heat  ?** 

**  Yes,"  said  we,  "  perfectly,  and  a^  aoondaitielo 
it  was." 

**  I  took  the  ground,  you  remember,"  he  continued, 
'*that  the  process  injured  the  maternal  instincts  of 
the  hen." 

"Yes." 

**  And  therefore  tended' to  general  fowl  d^moralt 
isation." 

"  Perfectly,"  we  answered. 

"  Very  well,"  continued  Grayquill,  "  I  haTO  re- 
ooived  all  kinds  of  anonymous  letters  about  iti" 


"  Of  course." 

'*  Threatening,  sneering,  sooffing,  mad,  merry,  an4 
ridiculous  letters." 

'*  We  know  the  ropea,"  continued  we,  coai|>la<t 
cently. 

"But  the  best  of  all,"  proceeded  Grayquill, 
smiling  a  shrewd  and  quiet  smile,  *'  is  this:  it  ia 
dated  Smithvilld," 

"Where  is  SmithvUle?" 

"  Well,  nobody  knows  precisely.  It's  some  litti* 
fiuxning  village  up  among  the  hills." 

**  Very  weU,  what  says  *  our  man'  from  Smitlk- 
viUe'" 

"  Xasten,"  said  GrayquilL 

"  *  SmithvUle,  May,  18-v 

**  *  The  ingratitude  of  the  imbecile  miscreaats 
of  New  York,  who  are  only  suffered  to  live  by  th* 
supply  of  bad  eggs  from  Smithville,  outrages  belief. 
We've  hatched  you.  We've  done  every  tHing  (at 
you.  We  send  you  thin  milk  watered,  we  sand 
you  bran-new  pine  nutmegs.  We  send  you  rioketty. 
beof.  Wo  send  you  all  our  offal,  which  is  only  toa 
good  for  such  puppies  to  live  upon.  We  send  you, 
bad  eggf$  to  support  you — you  live  by  our  pennia* 
sion  i  sad  we  honor  you  by  spending  your  money,  and 
allowing  you  to  pay  far  every  thing  we  want.  And 
now,  because  we  wish  to  make  our  bad  eggs  woiaa> 
you  are  trying  to  stop  ue,  aa  if  they  wouldin't  be  toa 
good  for  you,  any  way.  You  are  all  a  pack,  of  un^ 
grateful,  .insolent  scoundrels ;  and  that  you  particn^ 
larly^  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  more  than  from> 
any  one  else,  should  talk  about  what  you  haven't 
the  brains  to  oompaeliend,  ia  just  what  such  a  de* 
formed  pup  of  tfn  imperfect  dam  would  be  sure  to 
do.  Just  you  come  by  the  train  that  leaves  New 
York  next  Monday  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  stop 
at  Smithville,  aad  yoall  find  what*a  thought  of  you 
by.yourmaatera, 

"*BADEooa.'"' 

Grayquill  lau^ied  aaha  falded  up  thu  pfecioua 
d<kcument. 

"  Next.  Monday,"  aaid  he,  "  when  the  train  that 
leaves  New  York  at  five  o'clock  reaches  Smithville, 
the  population  of  that  estimable  village  nvill  be  leaa* 
by.  one  person,  and  that  isi  the  writer  of  thia  letter*, 
who  will  be  troubled  by  the  conviction  that  aatranv 
ger  may  possibly  arrive  and  ask  for  Kim.  I.rathari 
think  he  will  go  out  of.  town  on  boainesa  at  five, 
o'clock  that  afternoon," 

And  old,  Grayquill.  depactedy  whiatliag  PorUmU 
ffpvf  La  Syrit. 

I  In.our  placid  monthly  cogitations  and  criticiam*, 
^pon  the  world  and  its  movements,  we  are  so  for-> 
jtuiNte  aa.  not  to  have  incensed  the  great  bad-egg^ 
jiatereat.  It.  probably  cooaiders  our  periodical  re-. 
imarka.aot  worth  ita.  notice,  although  we  mean  ton 
loptfioaa  badneaa.in  eggs  to  the  very. laat  quill.  The 
dally  journals,,  like  Grayquill's,  have  a  conatanl. 
*fftiingt  atinging,  apuxring«  hectoring  i  nfluence  which, 
addlea  that  great  interest  with  a^perfect  freiay,  A. 
daily  paper  is  compelled, to. turn  every  thing  to  aA> 
count.  Tiie  damand.  for  aulj^ots  and  novelty  ia  ao 
constant,  that,  an  anonymous  letter  may  often  furr 
nish\i  textfor  several. squibs— except  that  they  are 
usually  too  dull,  andisre  cast  into  the  basket,  as  we 
said,  with  a  sigh  that  they  were  not  piquant  enough 
to  point  a  paragrafih.  But  to  aasault  our  Easy. 
Chair  would  be  a  losing  labon  It  must  be  a  double 
blow  in  the  dark.  "  We,"  in  this  instance,,  are 
more  than  uaually  myaterious.  The  *  •  we"  of  most 
Joumals.is  known.  The  *♦  we"  of  this  Eaay  Chair 
is  not  obvious.  Of  course  you  will  say,  perhapp  ini 
an  anonymous  way^-that.  it  w.  gitflectly  obvifua.. 
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You  will  draw  exasperating  illustrations  from  the 
habits  of  the  ostrich,  that  thrusts  its  head,  &c.  &c. 
It  is  a  little  trite,  to  be  sure,  but  triteness  is  trite  in 
anonymous  assertions.  You  will  say,  "  How  could 
any  one  mistake  ? — "  and  "  it  is  perfectly  clear  that — " 
and  "  of  all  melancholy  and  amusing  delusions  to 
suppose — "  &c.  But  if  our  assertion  only  procures 
u«  the  novelty  of  an  anonymous  letter,  we  shall  be 
quite  satisfied.  We  promise  to  take  it  to  Gray- 
quill,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  choice  communica> 
tion  he  showed  us. 

And  there  are  persons  who  believe  that  aa  Easy 
Chair  is  a  scat  of  roses !  Alas !  is  any  coign  of 
vantage  such  ?  If  you  could  have  magic  spectacles, 
which,  by  merely  putting  upon  your  nose,  would 
reveal  to  you  not  only  what  seemed,  but  what  truly 
was,  would  you  accept  them?  If,  over  the  cradle 
of  your  first-bom,  two  fairies  hovered,  one  with  the 
rosy  vail  of  doubt,  and  hope,  and  wondering  human 
ignorance,  and  the  other  with  the  melancholy  magio 
which,  once  touching  the  eyes,  stripped  all  shows 
from  the  solemn  substance,  would  you  drop  over 
your  child's  eyes  the  vail,  or  touch  them  with  the 
magic  ?  Why,  under  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty, 
should  you  wish  to  see  the  skeleton  ?  Why,  in  the- 
rose's  heart,  long  to  detect  the  worm  ?  Why,  through 
the  warm  ardor  of  first  love,  yearn  to  feel  the  shud* 
dering  forecast  •f  coming  coldness,  neglect,  despair, 
and  death  ?  To  know,  is  the  consuming  ambition 
of  man.  But  it  is  because  a  beneficent  fate  has  laid 
him  in  the  lap  of  mystery. 

They  who  know  men  best  are  not  the  gayest. 
We  said  that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  was 
rather  bitter  than  sweeL  It  is  alluring  by  bloom 
and  beauty.  The  apples  of  Sodom  are  grafted  from 
the  orchard  of  Eden.  After  all,  would  you  in  truth 
be  an  Editor?  and  do  you  fancy  that  a  Chair  is  Easy 
because  it  is  called  so,  or  that  knowledge  satisfies 
because  it  constantly  teases  desire  ?  Then  listen 
to  the  story  of  the  Elle-Maidtf  and  remember  that 
there  are  more  Aasums  and  Odcnsees  than  are 
mentioned  m  mythology. 

*'  There  lived  a  man  in  A'asum,  near  Odensee, 
who,  as  he  was  coming  home  one  night  from  Seden, 
passed  by  a  hill  that  was  standing  on  red  pillars, 
and  andemeath  there  was  dancing  and  great  fes- 
tlvity.  He  hurried  on  past  the  hill  as  fast  as  he 
could,  never  venturing  to  cast  hb  eyes  that  way. 
But  as  he  went  along,  two  fair  maidens  came  to 
meet  him,  with  beautiful  hair  floating  over  their 
shoulders,  and  one  of  them  held  a  cup  in  her  hand, 
which  she  reached  out  to  him  that  he  might  drink 
of  it.  The  other  then  asked  him  if  ho  would  come 
again,  at  which  he  laughed,  and  answered,  Yes. 
But  when  he  got  home,  he  became  strangely  aflected 
in  his  mind,  was  never  at  ease  in  himself,  and  was 
continually  saying  that  he  had  promised  to  go  back. 
And  when  they  watched  him  closely  to  prevent  his 
dding  so,  he  at  last  lost  his  senses,  and  died  shortly 
after." 

It  is  our  impulse  every  month,  as  we  seat  our- 
sfttres  in  the  Chair,  to  speak  of  TTie  Newamus. 
We  are  restrained  by  the  conviction  that  many  of 
onr  readers  are  not  yet  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
that  "  most  respectable  family,"  and  that  too  much 
mention  wearies.  But  the  charm  of  the  book  is 
etmstantly  renewed.  It  makes  its  impression,  like 
life,  silently  and  unsuspectedly.  There  are  no 
fierce  and  stirring  scenes,  and  points,  and  culmina- 
tions, and  crises ;  there  is  none  of  the  old  hack* 
machinery  of  novels ;  but  as  we  sit  in  our  Chair  and 
i«ad  the  story,  it  is  quite  the  same  thing  as  reading 


the  world  around  us.  There  arc  no  exaggerations, 
no-surprises.  The  heroes  and  heroines  do  not  sud- 
denly burst  into  impossible  feats  of  virtue,  and  the 
laws  of  nature  are  not  suspended  apropos  of  a 
woman's  tears  or  a  man's  misfortunes.  There  is  a 
steady,  tragical  persistence  in  the  tale.  If  you  smile, 
it  is  quite  unawares.  If  you  weep,  the  tears  ooze, 
as  when  you  sit  in  the  parlor  and  see  the  young 
people  merrily  dancing  about  the  room.  With  the 
conscience  of  a  great  artist,  the  author  says :  '*  Na- 
ture is  our  mistress  and  our  model.  If  she  can 
touch  and  teach  us,  let  us  attend  to  her  lessons, 
and  be  wiser  and  sadder  men.  There  shall  be  no 
clap-trap ;  no  forced  contrasts ;  no  impossibly  good 
men,  and  incredibly  beautiful  angels  stepping  about 
in  petticoats,  and  diffusing  millennial  splendors.  If 
you  choose  you  shall  rail,  because  in  drawing  a 
heroine  I  do  not  coi\jure  such  a  figure  to  your  men* 
tal  eye,  as  the  mantua-maker  displays  to  your  out* 
ward  vision  in  her  sumptuous  window.  You  shall 
swear  that  I  am  a  cynic,  because  1  write  what  yoa 
believe  and  act  upon.  You  shall  cry.  To  arms  I  be- 
cause I  expose  the  strong  sanctity  which  serves  to 
cover  rank  sin,  even  as  Lady  Whittlcsea's  chapel 
is  built  over  Mr.  Sherrick's  secure  wine-vaults." 

Now,  we  unders^tand  that  in  some  quarters  the 
cry  to  arms  !  has  been  heard.  It  is  asserted  that  aa 
assault  is  made  upon  sacred  proprieties,  because 
that  sleek  sinner)  the  Rev.  Charles  Honeyman,  ia 
presented  to  the  derisive  gaze  of  an  attentive  and 
discriminating  world.  We  are  suspicious  at  this, 
because  we  had  supposed  that  if  any  body  of  mea 
would  have  hailed  the  author  of  The  Newcomes  as 
their  sturdy  and  invincible  ally,  it  would  have  beea 
the  clergy.  Is  any  class  so  interested  in  the  ex- 
posure of  that  smooth  pretense  which  apes  and 
assumes  Christian  rectitude  and  simplicity  ?  Is  it 
ao  directly  the  concern  of  any  body  that  quaclu 
should  be  exposed,  as  of  the  medical  profession  1 
From  the  beginning  of  literature  and  art,  have  not 
the  most  purgative  processes,  the  most  searching 
and  successful  applications,  for  the  benefit  of  every 
thing  and  every  body,  been  the  publication  of  frauds, 
shams,  and  humbugs>  te  which  the  meanness  and 
selfishness  of  men  so  incessantly  tend  ? 

Doubtless,  the  truth  may  sometimes  be  spoken 
unwisely.  A  heated  denial  may  seem  to  be  aa 
furious  as  a  hot  assertion.  The  line  between  coa* 
temptuous  exposure  of  the  simulation  and  the  i^- 
preciative  recognition  of  the  thing  simulated  may- 
be too  obscurely  drawn.  But  we  venture  to  saj 
ithat  the  sympathy  of  a  thoughtful  and  sober  mania 
;80  closely  engaged  to  the  simplicity  and  sanctity  oC 
the  right,  that  he  will  tolerate  to  the  last  touch  any 
picture  of  this  most  monstrous  and  most  universal' 
,sin  of  hypoerisy  and  pious  pretense.  It  is  for  the 
ivery  reason  that  the  thing  is  so  important  and^ 
essential,  that  he  will  hail  every  thing  which  may 
lend  to  keep  it  pure,  so  it  be  wisely  and  well  done* 
[The  question  now  is  simply  this :  Is  noore  harm 
'done  to  the  cause  of  pure  religion  and  undefiled,  by* 
;the  fact  of  the  existence  and  constantly-spreading, 
jcontagion  of  such  charteters  as  the  Rev.  Charles 
jHoneyman,  or  by  their  exposure  ?  For  ourselves,, 
we  can  not  have  any  doubt.  It  does  not  even  seem- 
to  be  a  question- at  all.  And  to  say  that  their  expo- 
sure serves  to  bring  true  nx>rality  and  religion  into 
jcontempt,  seems  to  be  a  forgetfulness  of"  Woe  unto 
|ye »  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !"  What  is 
such  an  assertion  but  a  confession  that  the  whole 
'Commonwealth  of  religion  is  so  infected  that  the 
'exposure  of  a  traitor  will  lead  to  a  discovery  of 
ISeneral  decay  ?  We  reject  the  idea  and  the  infer- 
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ence.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  a  moment.  No 
cause  of  real  importance  has  any  true  power  orln- 
fluence  when  it  b  not  sincerely  supported  by  wise 
men.  It  is  in  vain  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  to 
preserve  appearances.  The  cause  will  crumble  as 
fast  as  you  try  to  patch,  and  its  blackness  will  glare 
the  more  you  whitewash.  To  shudder  lest  a  probe 
touch  it,  is  to  confess  cither  its  real  stability  or 
your  want  of  faith  in  it. 

For  ourselves,  we  hail  every  fresh  exposure  of 
deceit  and  corruption,  wherever  it  may  be.  The 
old  church  militant  doctrine  of  the  end  justifying 
the  means,  does  not  prevail  with  sober  men.  Who- 
ever believes  in  God  can  never  despair  of  man, 
and  will  certainly  never  suffer  any  Charles  Honey- 
mans  to  throw  obloquy  by  their  lives  upon  the 
names  they  bear  and  the  principles  they  profess. 
Whoever  believes  thus,  also,  will  have  no  fear  that 
the  truth,  which  is  eternal,  will  be  shaken  or  shiv- 
ered by  the  scathing  anathemas  of  purient  vice. 
The  expression  of  such  fear  is  treason  to  the  right- 
eous cause.  What  weapon  so  deadly  can  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  is  really  skeptical  of  the 
right,  as  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  those  who 
profess  to  believe — **  You  have  so  little  real  faith  in 
truth  that  you  tremble  to  have  hypocrisy  exposed !" 
Every  manly  mind  courts  the  most  searching  scru- 
tiny. Every  confident  heart  dares  malice,  wit, 
learning,  and  sarcasm  to  do  their  worst,  that  the 
weakness  of  their  worst  may  be  made  evident  to 
the  whole  world,  and  remain  a  recorded  triumph  of 
the  truth. 

That  the  author  of  The  Newcomtt  in  no  manner 
offends  taste,  delicacy,  propriety,  nor  any  the  most 
airy  of  the  lighter  graces  of  conduct,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  subjects  which  have  elicited  sharp  criti- 
cism ;  but  that  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  just,  gener- 
ous, thoughtful,  and  humane,  with  only  the  natural 
human  and  kindly  feeling  of  a  human  heart,  which 
smiles  with  pity  in  the  midst  of  its  sighing  over 
the  sickly  glare  of  gilded  goodness,  we  shall 
show,  by  quoting  from  Chapter  XIV.,  published  in 
our  April  number,  the  description  of  the  perform- 
ance of  family  prayers  ;  and  if  any  reader  supposes 
that  a  simple  and  hearty  piety  is  traduced  ^y  it,  he 
must  also  suppose  that  to  nail  a  counterfeit  note  to 
the  counter  is  to  injure  the  credit  of  the  bank 
which  is  sought  to  be  defrauded  by  it. 

The  family  of  Sir  Brian  Newcome  are  summoned 
for  family  prayers  in  the  morning.  The  household 
all  poured  into  the  room.    The  author  continues  : 

"  I  do  not  sneer  at  the  purpose  for  which,  at  that 
chiming  eight  o'clock  bell,  the  household  is  called 
together.  The  urns  are  hissing,  the  plate  is  shin- 
ing j  the  father  of  the  house  standing  up,  reads 
firom  a  gilt  book  for  three  or  four  minutes  in  a 
measured  cadence.  The  members  of  the  family 
are  around  the  table  in  an  attitude  of  decent  rev- 
erence, the  younger  children  whisper  responses  at 
tdeit  mother^s  knees ;  the  governess  worships  a 
little  apart ;  the  maids  and  the  large  footmen  are  in 
a  cluster  before  their  chairs,  the  upper  servants  per- 
forming their  devotion  on  the  other  side  of  the  side- 
board ;  the  nurse  whisks  about  the  unconscious 
last-bom,  and  tosses  it  up  and  down  during  the  cere- 
mony. I  do  not  sneer  at  that — at  the  act  at  which 
all  these  people  are  assembled — it  is  at  the  rest  of 
the  day  I  marvel ;  at  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  what 
it  brings.  At  the  very  instant  when  the  voice  has 
ceased  speaking  and  the  gilded  book  is  shut,  the 
world  begins  again,  and  for  the  next  twenty -three 
hours  and  fifty-seven  mmutes,  all  that  household  is 
given  up  to  it.    The  servile  squad  rises  up  and 


marches  away  to  its  basement,  whence,  should  it 
happen  to  be  a  gala  day,  those  tall  gentlemen  at 
present  attired  in  Oxford  mixture,  will  issue  forth 
with  flour  plastered  on  their  heads,  yellow  coats, 
pink  breeches,  sky-blue  waistcoats,  silver  lace, 
buckles  in  their  shoes,  black  silk  bags  on  their 
backs,  and  I  don't  know  what  insane  emblems  of 
servility  and  absurd  bedizenmento  of  folly.  Theit 
very  manner  of  speaking  to  what  we  call  their  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  will  be  a  like  monstrous  mas- 
querade. You  know  no  more  of  that  race  whieh 
inhabits  the  basement  floor,  than  of  the  men  &nd 
brethren  of  Timbuctoo,  to  whom  some  among  us 
send  missionaries.  If  you  meet  some  of  your  ser- 
vants in  the  streets  (I  respectfully  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  reader  is  a  person  of  high  fashien 
and  a  great  establishment),  you  would  not  know 
their  faces.  You  might  sleep  under  the  same  roof 
for  half  a  century,  and  know  nothing  about  them. 
If  they  were  ill,  you  would  not  visit  them,  though 
you  would  send  them  an  apothecary,  and  of  course 
order  that  they  lacked  for  nothing.  You  are  not 
unkind,  you  are  not  worse  than  your  neighbors. 
Nay,  perhaps  if  you  did  go  into  the  kitchen,  or  to 
take  the  tea  in  the  servants*  hall,  you  would  do 
little  good,  and  only  bore  the  folks  assembled  there. 
But  so  it  is.  With  those  fellow  Christians  who 
have  just  been  saying  Amen  to  your  prayers,  you 
have  scarcely  the  community  of  Charity.  They 
come,  you  don't  know  whence  ;  they  think  and  talk 
you  don't  know  what ;  they  die,  and  you  don't  care, 
or  vice  vend.  They  answer  the  bell  for  prayers  as 
they  answer  the  bell  for  coals :  for  exactly  three 
minutes  in  the  day  you  all  kneel  together  on  one 
carpet — and,  the  desires  and  petitions  of  the  ser* 
vants  and  masters  over,  the  rite  called  family  wor- 
ship is  ended." 


In  our  last  month's  chat  we  had  something  to  say 
about  a  metropolis,  what  it  was,  and  what  it  was 
not.  It  is  clear  that  mere  size  and  wealth  do  not 
constitute  metropolitan  Character.  But  there  are 
certain  points  in  which  New  York  is  gradually 
growing  up  to  that  character ;  or,  we  will  say,  to 
the  appearance  of  a  metropolis.  Fine  architecture 
is  essential  to  an  imposing  city.  No  city  so  small 
is  so  splendid  and  so  memorable  as  Venice.  In 
fact,  all  the  Italian  cities  have  a  beauty  and  char- 
acter which  separate  them  in  remembrance  from 
many  much  larger  places.  And  of  old  Athens — 
**  Earth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon, 
As  the  best  gem  upon  Its  zone.'* 

Street  architecture  is  a  subject  daily  more  inter- 
esting to  us.  Its  value  and  beauty  are  every  day, 
also,  more  elaborately  illustrated.  Broadway  is 
fast  becoming  a  street  of  palaces.  There  is  such 
a  street  in  Genoa,  very  narrow,  and  lined  with  pal- 
aces, broad  eaves  and  arching  doors,  and  recessed 
windows  and  balconies  overflowing  with  luxuriant 
olives,  and  bits  of  garden,  hanging-gardens,  bloom- 
ing with  oranges  and  oleanders.  And  as  you 
saunter  along  in  the  deep  shadow,  or  in  that  happ|r 
hour  when  ^e  sun  shines  into  that  long,  narrow 
fissure  among  marble  cliffs,  for  so  must  the  strada 
Balbi  seem  to  Uriel  in  the  sun,  you  believe  that 
plumed  and  doubleted  gentlemen,  and  ladies  with 
gorgeous  stomacher  and  ample  train  will  issue  from 
the  lofly  doors  and  pass  on  to  some  princely  feast, 
while  pages,  balancing  falcons  upon  their  wrists, 
lean  over  the  lofty  balustrades  of  the  court  withiB — 
longing  to  be,  each,  a  Fridolin. 

We  have  not  quite  reached  this  pitch  of  romantic 
suggestion  in  Broadway.-   Yet  i 
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down  upon  the  shady  side,  these  burning  mornings, 
may  easily  give  his  eye  a  taste  of  European  cities 
by  glancing  at  the  range  of  the  Prescott  iiouse,  the 
block,  at  the  opposite  comer  of  Spring  Street,  and 
the  fine  facade  of  the  St.  Nicholas.  Compare  this 
with  the  line  of  low  houses  just  beyond,  and  you 
will  have  a  t3rpe  of  old  New  York  (twenty  years 
ago)  and  the  New  York  of  to-day.  Broadway  is 
now  full  of  such  lofty  and  imposing  buildings.  An 
Englishman  arrived  the  other  day,  and  was  struck 
by  the  French  aspect  of  the  city.  It  was  so  gay, 
so  bustling,  so  bright— no  heavy  cloud  of  London 
log  impended,  and  men  and  women  in  light  summer 
costume  whisked  briskly  by.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  a  man  returned  from  Europe,  his  eye  being 
full  of  the  lofty  buildings  of  the  Continent,  our  cities 
seemed  insignificant  and  mean.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  sit  upon  the  low  roois  and  dangle  his  feet 
over  the  street.  He  felt  that  the  city  haid  no  char- 
acter, but  he  could  not  see  what  was  wanting.  But 
the  moment  Stewart's  fine  building  was  erected, 
the  difficulty  appeared.  That  tyrannized  over  the 
rest  of  the  street — that  was  a  key-note,  a  model. 
There  had  been  other  high  buildings,  but  none  so 
stately  and  simple.  And  even  now  there  is,  in  its 
way,  no  finer  street  effect  than  the  view  of  Stewart's 
building  seen  on  a  clear,  blue,  brilliant  day,  from  a 
point  as  low  in  Broadway  as  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  Trinity  Church.  It  rises  out  of  the  sea  of  green 
foliage  in  the  Park,  a  white  marble  cliff,  sharply 
drawn  against  the  sky. 

The  white  marble,  now  so  generally  used,  is  a 
singular  ornament  to  the  city.  It  relieves  the 
streets  of  that  solemn  dusk  which  is  not  the  most 
agreeable  characteristic  of  the  famous  foreign  thor- 
oughfares. There  is,  also,  a  traditional  and  poetic 
splendor  in  white  marble.  The  poets  and  ro- 
mancers always  btiild  such  palaces  for  their  heroes 
and  heroines,  and  the  chief  success  of  Aladdin's 
palace  was  the  impression  of  the  wonderful  power 
which  in  a  night  perfected,  to  the  most  delicate  de- 
tail of  elaboration,  so  huge  a  mass  of  white  marble. 
For  what  trustful  reader  of  the  story  ever  doubted 
that  it  was  white  marble?  If  the  new  marble 
buildings  will  only  stand  up,  they  may  last  for 
many  more  years  than  those  which  they  replace. 
But  the  fatal  enemy  of  the  picturesqueness  of  New 
York  is  the  constant  demolition  and  erection  of 
imporUnt  structures.  No  house  remains  long 
enough  to  become  hallowed  and  interesting  from 
association.  Half  of  the  charm  of  the  other  great 
cities  of  the  world  is  the  identification  of  famous 
persons  with  famous  places.  In  this  house  Milton 
lived.  Here  was  Shakspeare  bom.  This  was 
Mozart's  home,  or  Dante's,  or  Goethe's.  To  see 
what  they  saw,  to  surround  ourselves  with  the  out* 
ward  influences  to  which  they  were  subject,  is  to 
come  as  near  to  them  as  possible,  and  to  have  new 
light  thrown  upon  what  they  did.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  any  building  in  New  York,  ex- 
cept perhaps  some  church,  more  than  fifty  years 
old.  It  is  oonsUntly  a  new  city  with  new  inhabit- 
ants. The  household  gods  are  brought  hither,  and 
they  can  be  as  easily  removed.  They  sm  not 
worshiped  upon  the  altars  where  our  ancestors 
worshiped  them.  What  a  cluster  of  rich,  various, 
and  inspiring  memories  hangs  in  imagination  around 
every  great  city !  Dante  is  known  as  the  Floren- 
tine. 

The  style  of  street  architecture  should  be  rather 
rich  than  classical.  Berlin  is  famous  for  its  one 
fine  street,  Unterd  en  Lmdm;  and  that  street  is 
fine  by  reason  of  one  group  of  buildings.    That 


group  is  a  study  from  the  Greek.  There  is  a  Greek 
temple  for  a  barrack-room,  and  a  Greek  temple, 
with  high  steps,  for  an  opera-house,  and  another 
kind  of  Greek  temple  for  a  palace,  and  still  an- 
other for  a  university.  We  have  fortunat#ly  passed 
the  Greek  temple  epoch ,  occasionally,  indeed,  some 
rural  lover  of  'ig^  art,  persuaded  that  his  town  is 
nothing  if  not  Grecian,  cuts  his  pine  trees,  planes 
them,  nails  them  together  into  a  column,  and  enjoys 
his  triumph  over  taste  and  elegance.  Columns  are 
not  elegance,  nor  porticoes  propriety,  nor  a  pointed 
pediment  high  taste.  New  England  is  not  Greece, 
nor  is  the  Hudson  the  Ilissus  nor  the  iEgean.  Bet- 
ter river,  and  better  water,  if  you  choose,  undoubt- 
edly. But  there  are  many  buildings  in  Broadway 
which  are  beautiful  and  effective  because  they  are 
bizarre.  Stewart's  is  finely  adapted  to  its  exposed 
situation.  It  can  be  seen  fron»  a  distance,  and  is 
built  accordingly.  But  many  of  the  others,  which 
can  only  be  seen  across  the  street,  are  well  adorned 
and  varied  in  a  thousand  ways.  The  palace  win- 
dows of  Tiffany  &  Co.  show  the  most  cursory  ob- 
server the  new  spirit  of  a  new  country,  and  tell  him 
who  make  palaces  and  live  in  them  here.  The 
equal  splendor  of  other  edifices  is  not  only  the  per- 
petual paean  of  a  marvelous  meroantile  success,  but 
the  cheerful  indication  that  the  claims  of  the  eye 
are  gradually  getting  recognized  and  considerect— 
that  we  mean  to  have  a  city  which  shall  not  yield 
in  external  chann  to  any  other.  It  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  link  legends  to  their  noble  piles.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  gaze  at  them  with  terrified  memories 
and  half-breathed  execrations,  as  we  recall  Cenci, 
Borgia,  or  a  Bourbon.  We  shall  not,  perhaps,  see 
smiling  from  their  windows  the  fair  and  fated  faces 
which  smile  sadly  through  all  history.  But  if  they 
lack  the  sweet  romance  of  history,  they  will  also 
want  its  tragical  reality.  If  no  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
no  Anne  Bolejm,  no  Beatrice  ever  looks  at  us— 
there  will  be  still  Janes,  Annes,  and  Beatrices  as 
lovely,  if  less  historical.  And  in  our  own  private 
history  who  shall  compare  the  two  ?  Even  we,  as 
we  totter  to  our  Easy  Chair,  will  look  up  at  the 
beautiful  buildings  in  Broadway,  and  not  long  for 
Italy  and  an  Italian  beauty,  but  be  gratefully  con- 
tented for  what  we  see,  and  for  what  long  lines  of 
illustrious  nobles,  knights,  and  heroes  would  give 
all  their  coronets^to  see. 


Wb  all  dread  the  coming  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
now;  but  there  was  a  time  when  the  very  nanie 
was  melodious  with  sweet  promise,  and  when  the 
year  had  its  two  poles — Christmas  Day  and  In- 
dependence Day.  That  enthusiasm  is  long  since 
fiown  away  in  villainous  saltpetre,  exploded  in  fire- 
crackers, and  whizzed  to  the  empyrean  in  sky- 
rockets. But,  to-day — far  removed  in  imagination 
from  the  realities  of  the  terrible  day,  from  popping 
pistols  and  bottles,  from  weary  earn  and  aching  heads 
—let  us  recall  the  boy's  Fourth  of  July,  before  the 
man's  sad  glance  had  sobered  its  sunshine. 

It  is  late  midnight  of  the  third,  and  we  can  not 
sleep  for  thinking  of  the  morrow.  We  toss  in  rest- 
less beds,  and  our  hearts  assist  with  all  their  ardor 
at  the  universal  and  ubiquitous  explosion  of  gun- 
powder. Or  let  it  be  a  country  town,  where  the 
third,  even  the  night  of  the  third,  has  a  solemn  si- 
lence, preceding  the  dawn  of  the  Fourth.  Chanti- 
cleer crows  unheeded  this  mom.  He  is  a  belated 
bird.  He  has  no  spark  of  patriotic  fire  to  kindle  at 
the  very  thought  of  day,  but  waits  till  day  appean. 
A  British  bird  is  that  miserable  chanticleer,  henee- 

forward  foUen  from  favor !  f^  r^r^r^}r> 
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Day  breaks,  and  we  are  up.  The  brass  cannon 
is  ready ;  the  nursery  regiment  drawn  tip  in  full 
uniform ;  expectation  rises  with  the  heralded  sun ; 
the  sun  peeps,  astonished,  over  the  hill ;  clang  go 
the  bells, .  bang  go  the  guns,  and  pop  goes  our  pri- 
rate  and  peculiar  brass  cannon,  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  whole  regiment ;  riz.,  a  small  brother  in  petti- 
coats, and  sister,  ditto. 

The  day  advances,  and  excitement  destroys  ap- 
petite. In  early  life  patriots  do  not  eat  upon  the 
Fourth  of  July — an  omission  which  later  life  recti- 
fies. The  animated  dullness  of  a  country  town  upon 
a  holiday  gives  the  streets  an  air  «f  second-hand 
gayety.  But  to  our  young  imaginations,  no  festal 
pomps  of  Venetian  Doges  and  Senators  proceeding 
to  wed  the  Adriatic,  is  so  imposing  as  the  proces- 
sion that  forms  on  the  village-green,  and  marches 
with  the  escort  of  the  Columbian  Guards  toward  the 
church.  Cannon  roar ;  bells  ring  ;  bursts  of  mar- 
tial music  ring  along  the  town,  and  rise,  until  lest 
in  the  placid,  shining  green  woods  upon  the  bill- 
-mdes  beyond. 

Within  the  church,  what  clouds  of  white  moslin ! 
^hat  waving  and  flashing  of  fans !  what  constant 
murmur  and  happy  hum  of  expectation  and  pleased 
excitement !  what  floods  of  sunshine  pouring  thiough 
open  windows  into  the  homely  wooden  interior 
vmelling  of  pine ! 

The  Pastor  rises — ^the  old,  white-hetded  man,  he 
who  saw  Lexington  and  Concord  fight— nmd  with 
trembling  words  commends  us  all,  our  hopes,  our 
families,  our  country,  to  the  Supreme  paternal  care. 
The  roar  in  air  is  silent — the  red  lips  of  the  coun- 
try giris  do  not  move-^n  our  heavy  woolen  coats 
Wjs  country  boys  stand  in  the  gallery  and  stare. 
And  mark  Bob  Stiles,  in  the  pew  below,  who  is  so 
grand  in  his  new  regimentals,  as  ensign  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Guards. 

The  prayer  is  over,  and  the  band  begins — **^  Hail, 
Columbia!"  is  the  patriotic  strain.  We  can  not 
help  keeping  time  with  our  feet.  The  whole  con- 
gregation beat  the  measure.  In  vain  the  brass  in- 
struments and  the  bass^dnim  try  to  drown  that  un- 
musical accompaniment.  Patriotism,  unheeding, 
Btamps  on,  nntil  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  dumb 
hyniD,  an  inarticulate  anthem.  Under  cover  of 
that  music  what  things  are  said  in  the  old  gallery ! 
what  glances  exchanged!  what  flowers  change 
hands*  Louis  XVI.  and  his  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  all  the  flattering  court  of  Versailles,  going 
down  to  the  farm  of  the  Pitit  Trmnon  to  play  peas- 
ant, or  sitting  in  the  gilded  apartments  of  Versailles 
holding  sumptuous  stAte,  are  not  so  gay  as  we. 
Not  all  the  money  of  all  national  treasuries  could 
bay  the  youth,  the  health,  the  hope,  the  careless- 
ness, that  make  our  festival  so  fair. 

Behold !  the  horns  are  dumb,  and  the  orator 
arises.  O  happy  orator !  nascent  lawyer !  Fortes 
twere  ante  Agamemnma.  But  is  it  not  better  to-day 
to  be  "  that  talented  and  promising  young  man," 
than  any  old  Cicero  or  Demosthenes  of  the  histor* 
ioal  days?  All  eyes  regard;  all  hands  applaud; 
there  are  smiles,  murmurs,  even  tears  in  remote 
comers,  of  happy  mothers,  shy  sisters,  and  «f  the 
girl  who  grows  pallid  and  crimson  by  turns,  and 
who  shall  hear,  to-night,  from  the  eloquent  orator 
a  history  of  each  moment's  experience.  What  sen- 
timents are  these!  What  heroisms!  Millennium 
dawns !  The  golden  age  returns !  Ah !  young  ora- 
tor, if  you  and  we  would  only  hold  fast  forever,  in 
our  hearts  and  lives,  these  principles  you  pteaoh, 
then  what  a  country,  what  a  people,  wiut  a  iatare ! 

In  the  galleries  we  do  believe.    Soaw  of  at  even  | 


ibrget  the  smiles  of  Amanda  for  a  brief  moment,  and 
dedicate  ourselves  to  more  than  Amanda  dreams 
of.  We^pour  out  bountiful  libations  of  youth  and 
hope  to  the  gods  the  orator  invokes.  But  Bob 
Stiles  looks  up  sideways  from  the  pews  reserved 
for  the  military  below.  The  miscreant  dares  to 
glance  at  Amanda!  Fine  resolves  are  scattered 
like  the  Spanish  armada !  Bob  Stiles  had  best  re- 
quire the  whole  Columbian  Guard  as  his  body- 
guard and  protection. 

Life  does  not  flag  as  the  day  declines.  With  a 
sigh  we  remember  that  the  Fourth  must  end.  Be- 
yond lies  a  long  and  dreary  waste  of  unnamed  days 
—hot  days  that  are  no  festival.  There  are  walks 
and  drives— there  are  exounions  of  many  kinds-*- 
pic-nics.  But  the  inexorable  sun  recedes.  It  dips 
slowly  into  the  west,  and  the  day  is  over.  Suek 
days  are  lung  since  over  forever.  They  are  weaiy 
and  noisy  days  now ;  we  hope  they  will  end  with- 
out Freddy's  being  blown  up  by  his  rockets  and  fire* 
eraokera.  We  stay  within  doors  to  escape  the  roar 
and  the  row;  or  we  slip  away  to  some  kind  friend 
in  the  country  who  will  promise  to  protect  us  from 
ginger-pop  and  pistols. 

But,  gentle  friends,  let  us  hope  that,  even  out  of 
hearing  of  ginger-pop  and  pistols,  we  do  not  forget 
the  day;  and  that  we  are  sometimes  induced  by 
the  thought  of  it,  even  as  by  the  oration  of  the  **  tal- 
ented and  promisingyoung  man,''  to  cherish  a  warmer 
love  of  freedom,  and  a  holy  Tcsolution  to  maintain  it. 

OUR  FORBION  GOSSIP. 

It  would  be  pleasant  in  these  days  of  war-talk 
to  get  a  look  at  the  Emperor  of  Russia :  no  matter 
whether  we  reckon  him  a  great  criminal  or  a  great 
hero ;  curiosity  is  none  the  less  to  know  how  he 
really  looks,  and  with  what  air  he  wears  the  enmity 
of  all  Western  Europe. 

Texier,  a  ready  Frenchmen,  who  spends  his  pen 
upon  the  columns  of  the  Paris  newspaper  called 
the  SihiUy  has  undertaken  a  sort  of  sketch  of  N  ich- 
olas  and  of  his  family,  which,  though  meagre  enough, 
has  yet  a  point  or  two  which  may  be  worth  our 
singling  out  and  writing  down. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  Emperor  is  a  '*  grand 
man,"  of  mtqestic  presence,  well  preserved  by  his 
health-discipline,  and  showing,  under  his  militaiy 
costume,  the  thews  and  sinews  of  a  stout  and  full- 
limbed  soldier.  His  voice  is  as  sonorous  and  far* 
reaching  as  that  of  the  best-winded  orderly-sergeant, 
and  he  has  an  eye  for  soldierly  trimmings,  and  coat- 
cuffs,  and  collars,  which  has  made  his  household 
corps  faultless  to  a  button.  He  loves  to  excite 
awe,  not  so  much  by  the  trappings  of  sovereignty 
as  by  his  simple  presence.  He  delights  in  the  hush 
and  the  measured  words  which  mark  his  appear- 
ance in  the  winter  f^s  at  the  palaces  of  his  nobles, 
and  he  loves  the  pitiable  ignorance  of  the  street 
people,  which  greets  his  unexpected  presence  be- 
fore the  Admiralty  as  if  he  were  a  deity. 

It  was  not  long  after  his  accession  to  power,  and 
his  street  slaughter  of  those  who  conspired  in  favor 
of  his  brother  Constantine,  that  the  cholera  made  its 
first  terrible  inroads  upon  the  population  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Ignorance  and  fear  together  drove  the 
wretched  inhabitants  into  a  sUte  of  iireney ;  wild 
suspicions  were  current  of  poisoned  wells,-and  the 
mad  fury  of  the  populace  directed  itself  against 
strangers ;  it  was  believed  that  they  had  brought 
the  new  disease  which  desolated  their  habitations  ; 
threats  were  followed  with  violence ;  thousands 
thronged  the  quays  of  the  capital,  demanding  the 
instant  expulsion  of  eveiy  fbreignefT^  Pi/^F^V)^ 
igi  ize     y  Q 
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police  and  soldiery  were  pcvwevless ;  and  the  storm, 
gaining  force  as  it  swept  toward  the  p^ace,  threat- 
ened to  engulf  all  authority,  and  the  Inpeiiai  Ma- 
|esty  itself. 

Nicholas,  disregarding  the  counsel  of  his  house- 
hold, mounted  a  simple  drosky  at  the  palaoe-gate, 
ordered  the  coachman  to  drire  into  the  middle  of 
the  throng,  and  rising  upon  the  seat,  so  that  his  fig- 
ure might  be  plainly  obserred  by  the  thousands 
surging  around,  eommanded  *'  Silence !  Down 
upon  your  knees,  my  children,  and  cry  for  God  to 
help  you ;  for  it  is  He  who  afflicts  you !" 

In  a  moment  a  hush  spread  through  the  multitude, 
and  the  people  kneeled,  and,  smiting  their  bosoias, 
prayed,  as  Nicholas  had  ordered. 

In  1837  the  great  Winter  Palace  of  St.  Petersburg 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  Emperor  assem- 
bled his  officers  of  Public  Works,  and  said,  "  My 
palace  is  burned;  I  give  you  a  year  to  build  it 
again." 

"Nothing  is  easier,"  said  one,  "provided  we 
have  materials  and  men." 

'"  Collect  them,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  But,"  interposed  an  architect,  *'  there  must  be 
time  for  the  cement  to  dry  ;  and  the  winter  in  this 
region  lasts  more  than  half  the  year." 

**  Keeplt  warm,"  said  Nicholas. 

And  the  men  were  collected,  and  the  stores ;  and 
▼ast  fires  around  the  rising  walls,  and  great  braxiers 
of  burning  charcoal,  kept  the  atmosphere  at  a  sum- 
mer temperature,  as  the  works  were  pushed  for- 
ward. Men,  indeed,  died  at  their  places  by  tens 
and  by  twenties,  suffocated  by  the  fumes  of  the 
burning  coal ;  but  still  there  was  no  delay ;  and  the 
imperial  command  drafted  erery  day  new  soldiers 
or  artisans  to  fill  the  places  of  the  dead  ones.  Win- 
ter passed  and  summer  came  ;  the  vast  edifice  drew 
near  to  completion,  but  it  had  prored  the  funeral 
P3rre  to  hundreds  of  families:  the  imperial  com- 
mand, howerer,  was  made  good,  and  in  a  year  after 
the  date  when  his  orders  Were  issued,  Nicholas  sat 
upon  his  throne,  in  a  palace  which  had  grown  into 
proportions  larger  than  those  of  Naples  or  of  Vienna. 

Honesty  is  rare  in  those  who  are  goremed  by 
fear;  and  there  is  scarce  a  public  functionary  of 
Russia  who  is  not  accessible  to  bribes.  Even  high 
officers  of  the  Crown  are,  it  would  seem,  not  whol- 
ly guiltless  ;  and  Texier  tells  us  of  a  general  com- 
missariat, who  being  ordered  to  purchase  horses  for 
serrice  upon  the  island  of  Cronstadt,  quietly  placed 
the  purchase-money  in  his  pocket.  The  Emperor, 
vpon  a  visit,  made  inquiries  concerning  the  supply 
of  the  mounted  guard.  An  innocent  official  stated 
that  no  new  horses  had  been  furnished  for  months. 
The  Emperor  ordered  investigation ;  and  the  morn- 
ing after,  the  chief  commissariat,  despoiled  of  his 
rank  and  estates,  stood  sentry  at  the  door-way  of 
his  successor.  For  a  similar  error  of  default  a 
Russian  admiral  was  compelled  to  serve  as  simple 
sailor  upon  his  own  flag-ship. 

Nor  is  Russian  Justice  without  its  color  of  venal- 
ity, as  a  signal  instance  will  show.  A  rich  propri- 
etor in  the  neighborhood  of  Petersburg  was  in- 
volved in  a  suit  of  the  largest  importance.  A  hint 
was  conveyed  to  him,  that  the  only  hope  of  a  favor- 
able decision  rested  upon  the  private  transfer  of  ten 
thousand  silver  roubles  to  the  hand  of  the  judge. 

The  proprietor  was  eager  to  gain  his  suit,  but  he 
was  also  anxious  to  save  his  roubles.  So  he  goes 
to  the  Count  Orloff,  the  head  of  the  imperial  police, 
reputed  one  of  the  few  honest  functionaries  belong- 
ing to  the  court,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  offer 
that  had  been  made,  and  begged  the  loan  of  the  ten 


tikousand  roubles  with  which  the  bribe  might  be 
made  and  discovered  by  an  agent  of  Orloff  upon 
the  person  of  the  venal  judge. 

The  Count  Orloff  supplied  the  roubles ;  the  pre- 
prietor  invited  the  judge  to  dine.  At  dessert  he 
draws  the  money  from  his  pocket,  and  counts  it 
into  the  hands  of  his  complaisant  guest,  who  plaees 
it  in  his  hat  beside  him. 

The  nephew  of  the  Judge  shortly  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, and  after  a  private  whisper  in  the  uncle's 
ear,  withdraws.  The  proprietor  gives  an  arranged 
signal,  and  the  officers  of  police  present  themselves, 
and  propose  to  examine  the  person  of  the  Judge. 

**  It's  not  worth  while,"  said  the  host,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  glee ;  "  you  will  find  the  money,  I  thiak, 
in  the  judge's  hat." 

The  officer  lifb  the  hat,  which  is — empty.  The 
nephew,  in  retiring,  had  done  his  uncle  the  service 
of  making  a  change. 

The  virtuous  magistrate  was  astounded  by  the 
charge  against  him.  The  poor  proprietor  had  no 
proof  for  his  accusation.  He  lost  his  case  as  well 
as  his  ten  thousand  roubles ;  and  the  functionaries 
of  Orloff,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  divided  spoils 
with  the  quick-witted  judge. 

But  though  the  police  and  the  judges  may  ooa- 
spire  together  for  die  pleasant  bait  of  a  few  thou- 
sand' roubles,  the  police,  removed  from  the  judge, 
are  not  to  be  bought.  Indeed,  so  secret  are  their 
actions,  and  so  uncertain  their  presence,  that  the 
victim  of  their  toils  knows  not  whom  to  buy.  They 
appear  in  the  midst  of  family  groups,  and  snatdi  a 
man  from  his  fireside  without  a  reason  or  any  sign 
to  the  world.  A  member  of  a  family  is  missed; 
none  know  whither  he  has  gone :  hb  intimate 
friends  alone  may  be  cognisant  of  the  seizure ;  but 
it  is  a  thing  dangerous  to  speak  of;  it  is  safer  to 
say  he  has  retired  to  his  country  estates,  or  has 
made  a  voyage  to  Holland  or  to  France. 

Upon  a  certain  evening,  not  two  years  gone,  mi 
officer  of  the  Russian  gendarmerie  presented  him- 
self in  the  saloon  of  a  gentleman  of  Petersburg, 

Monsieur  X .    (That  gentleman  is  now  liviag 

in  Paris,  and  himself  tells  the  story.) 

The  officer  invited  Monsieur  X to  follow  him 

to  the  Minister  of  Police.  At  the  sight  of  fhe  well- 
known  pale-blue  uniform  of  the  officers  of  police, 

the  household  and  friends  of  Monsieur  X were 

astounded  and  dismayed.  The  gentleman  obeyed 
the  command,  and  passed  out  of  his  saloon.  The 
family  waited  him  in  vain.  The  night  passed,  and  he 
did  not  return.  The  next  day  dragged  wearily  on, 
and  still  there  was  no  sign  and  no  tidings  of  their 
missing  relative.  Day  after  day  it  was  the  same 
tedious  and  anxious  waiting.  Weeks  followed,  and 
still  there  were  no  tidings.  Six  months  of  bitter 
misery  ensued,  and  the  family  had  given  him  up  for 
lost ;  when  one  morning  he  reappeared— thin,  fee- 
ble, worn  out  with  suffering  and  anxiety.  It  was 
hard  to  believe,  indeed,  that  he  was  the  same  who 
had  left  his  saloon  strong  and  healthful.  Yet  it  was 
none  other ;  and  this  was  the  account  he  gave  of 
his  absence : 

"After  my  leaving  my  home,  the  officers,  in  place 
of  conducting  me  to  the  ministry  of  police,  placed 
me  in  a  low,  narrow  chamber,  where  I  remained 
for  some  time  in  entire  darkncs«».  In  the  middle 
of  the  night,  I  was  compelled  to  descend  blindfolded 
a  long  stairway,  and  to  enter  one  of  those  dark 
boxes  in  which  prisoners  are  conveyed  from  dun- 
geon to  dungeon.  A  feeble  ray  of  light  entering 
from  above,  seemed  to  me  to  show  a  reflection  of 
the  snow ;  by  nothing  else  could  I  itnJge  oftheiii- 
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rection  in  which  I  was  dragged  rapidly  forward  by 
two  horses  at  full  gallop. 

"  In  the  morning  the  dark  wagon  stopped ;  an 
officer  blinded  my  eyes,  and  conducted  me  to  a 
narrow  prison-room,  where  I  was  left  in  entire 
darkness.  After  sufficient  rest,  and  eating  a  morsel 
of  the  coarse  bread  furnished  to  prisoners,  my  jour- 
ney was  renewed,  in  the  same  mysterious  manner. 
The  officers  neyer  answered  a  word  to  my  ques- 
tions. I  knew  nothing  of  the  reason  for  my  seiz- 
ure. I  could  learn  nothing  of  the  probable  extent 
of  my  punishment. 

"  I  gave  up  all  thought  of  again  meeting  my  fam- 
ily or  friends ;  and  overcome  by  this  conviction,  I 
yielded  languidly  to  the  terrors  of  my  position.  Life 
and  all  its  aims  seemed  suddenly  to  have  passed 
away  from  me ;  and  like  a  corpse,  more  thui  like 
m  living  creature,  I  was  removed  from  wagon  to 
dungeon,  and  again  from  my  dungeon  to  the  travel- 
ing prison  van. 

"On  a  certain  day  the  horses  were  removed 
sooner  than  was  the  custom.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Bight,  officers  entered  my  prison  with  torches. 
Among  them  1  recognized  those  who  had  seized 
me  at  my  home.  I  fancied  that  1  had  arrived  at  the 
termination  of  my  dreadful  journey. 

"  An  officer  came  forward,  and  bade  me  ibUow 
him. 

**  *  And  where  do  you  lead  me  T'  said  I. 

"  *  To  your  home,*  said  he. 

«  There  seemed  to  m6  a  terrible  irony  in  thi»-> 
a  home  in  Siberia ! 

"  He  opened  the  window  shutters,  and  bade  me 
look  out. 

''  It  was  indeed  St.  Petersburg !  *  We  have  re- 
turned,' said  I. 

**  *  We  have  never  left  it,*  said  he,  '  every  night 
you  have  gone  over  the  same  road;  every  day  you 
have  passed  in  the  s^jue  dungeon.  It  was  never 
intended  to  carry  you  into  exile,  but  simply  to  give 
y<m  a  toanUng.* " 

It  appeared  that  he  had  talked  too  freely  of  the 
action  of  the  government,  in  regard  to  the  organi- 
zation of  secret  societies. 

Bt  way  oT  pendant  to  this  touch  of  tyranny,  we 
will  follow  Lord  Londonderry  into  the  presonce  of 
the  Imperial  family,  and  note  with  what  amiable 
fondness  he  speaks  of  them  all. 

Lord  Londonderry,  it  may  be  premised,  traveled 
in  Russia  some  years  ago,  and  published  memorials 
of  his  trip,  which,  we  believe,  never  appeared  upon 
this  side  of  the  water ;  nor  indeed  would  they  have 
interest  for  American  readers,  except  at  the  present 
juncture. 

Speaking  the  Empress,  he  says,  **  She  entered 
the  apartment  with  the  Grand  Duke  Hereditary, 
and  in  the  most  gracious  manner  accosted  me  as 
an  old  acquaintance;  remembering  me,  she  was 
pleased  to  say,  in  1813,  in  Silesia.  The  indescrib- 
able majesty  of  deportment  and  fascinating  grace 
that  mark  this  illustrious  personage  are  very  pecu- 
liar. Celebrated  as  are  all  the  females  connected 
with  the  lamented  and  beautiful  Queen  of  Prussia, 
there  is  none  of  them  more  bewitching  in  manners 
than  the  Empress  of  Russia ;  nor  is  there  existing, 
according  to  all  reports,  so  excellent  and  perfect  a 
being. 

"After  a  kind  and  gracious  conversation  with 
me,  she  turned  to  my  companions,  and  while  talk- 
ing to  them,  the  Hereditary  Prince  approached  me. 
He  is  eighteen,  remarkably  tall  and  handsome,  has 
a  benign  countenance  and  a  princely  air,  and  is 


undoubtedly  one  of  the  handsomest  young  men  that 
can  be  seen.  The  Princess  Olga,  the  youngest  of 
two  sisters,  was  in  the  background ;  she  appeared 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  fair  and  delicate,  but  tall, 
with  very  brilliant,  large  sparkling  eyes. 

"Her  elder  sister,  we  understood  afterward,  was 
ill  and  not  able  to  appear ;  but  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, I  often  saw  her ;  and  although,  perhaps,  she  is 
not  at  first  so  striking  as  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga, 
she  has  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  her  countenance  has  all  that  ingenuous- 
ness and  intelligence  which  characterizes  her  Im- 
perial ftither.  She  is,  I  believe,  two  years  older 
than  her  sister.  After  half  an  hour's  conversation, 
the  Empress  proceeded  to  the  general  reception- 
room  ;  and  making  her  toumie  to  the  ladies,  the  min- 
isters, the  gentlemen,  the  officers,  &c.,  that  were 
assembled,  she  went  into  the  dinner-room:  the 
ladies  following  her  successively  according  to  their 
rank,  and  then  the  gentlemen.  I  was  directed  to 
sit  on  the  left  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  opposite 
the  Empress,  the  American  embassador  sitting  on 
his  right.  The  Empress  sat  next  her  ^son  and  her 
daughter ;  the  other  ladies  ranging  in  a  line  on  each 
side. 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  we  returned 
to  the  end  division  of  the  apartment  I  have  de- 
scribed, while  a  numerous  band  of  servants  swept 
away  the  dinner  tables,  and  cleared  the  middle 
space.  In  about  an  hour  we  were  dismissed,  after 
the  Empress  had  gone  round  the  circle  saying  some- 
thing kind  and  agreeable  to  every  one;  and  we 
were  then  informed  that  we  should  be  expected  to 
return  at  eight  o'clock  for  a  ball ;  the  ladies  in  an 
entire  new  dress :  indeed  the  essential  business  of 
la  tmletu  seemed  to  be  at  its  meridian.  The  Em- 
press sets  an  example  by  bestowing  every  possible 
pains  on  her  appearance,  which,  aided  by  her  match- 
less jewels,  and  the  precious  appenihiges  of  the 
crown,  displayed  on  so  fine  a  person,  makes  her 
shine  forth  as  a  perfect  paragon.  On  returning 
for  the  ball,  we  found  the  Emperor's  younger  chil- 
dren, the  two  Grand  Dukes  Michael  and  Nicholas, 
with  their  governesses  and  preceptors,  assembled 
in  the  outer  room ;  where  a  large  numtagiu  JSiws* 
had  been  erected  for  their  amusement ;  in  using 
which  they  often  got  the  Emperor  and  ladies  of  the 
Court  to  join.  The  two  boys  are  fair,  but  strong 
and  healthy.  They  were  dressed  en  Coesa^e,  spoke 
English,  and  had  a  Scotch  lady  in  charge  of  them, 
who  was  very  conversable  and  agreeable.  She  had 
been  nineteen  years  in  the  Imperial  family,  and 
gave  me  the  most  interesting  account  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  interior,  and  of  the  qualities  of  the  Em- 
peror as  a  father,  husband,  and  master ;  which  could 
only  be  surpassed  by  those  of  the  Empress  as  a 
mother  and  a  wife.  Having  noticed  and  communi- 
cated with  all  the  nursery  department,  we  went  to 
the  ball-room,  and  shortly  afterward  the  Empress 
appeared.  She  led  off  the  dance  with  her  son ;  and 
it  was  kept  up  with  spirit  until  twelve.  Her  mi^s- 
ty  really  danced  as  &  she  were  fifteen,  and  looked 
much  more  like  the  sister  than  the  mother  of  the 
Hereditary  Prince.  It  is  useless  to  enumerate  all 
the  company  that  graced  this  splendid  ball;  the 
elite  of  Petersburg  are  well  known ;  all  were  pres- 
ent." 

The  same  amiable  Marquis  describes  a  banquet 
with  the  Emperor,  and  its  attending  ceremonies, 
thus:  "We  sat  down  about  four  hundred.  The 
talle  was  lighted  by  four  thousand  wax  candles. 
The  dinner  was  served  h  la  Ruate ;  but  wa^  hot  and 
excellent.  The  wines  were  of  eveiysdesoription ; 
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tk»  ormolv  onransiite  and  coafeetioxtny  wliiflli  dto- 
•nttid  Um  table  wan  sot  only  tplendi^y  hioKU 
MOM,  bat  the  Utter  in  great  petiectum ;  aad  the 
jeaaaK  waa  laid  evt  om  a  Rnaeiaii  poroelaui^eew- 
iee,  OB  whieh  were  painted  the  devioes  and  uni- 
IbrniiofeTery  regiment  intheRiMBiaB  amy.  The 
fimpreee  eat  in  the  middle  of  the  centre  taUe,  hav- 
ing the  Crown  Prinee  on  her  right,  the  Pitnoe  of 
Oldenbnrg  on  her  left,  and  the  other  branehea  of 
the  Imperial  family  next  her.  The  Emperor,  as  is 
vsual  on  theee  oooaeiens,  was  opposite  to  her  Im- 
perial Majesty,  with  the  two  oldest  oficers  of  the 
regiment  on  his  right  and  left.  At  a  particular  mo- 
ment of  the  repeat,  the  Emperor  loee  and  said,  Ve 
•ort*  e  U  eonlt  die  ^fieUn  du  rtgimnU  P  Every 
body  stands ;  they  then  reseat  themselres  in  si- 
lence, and  there  are  no  further  speeohes  or  demon- 
•trations  of  any  kind. 

'*  After  eoffeeis  handed  round,  the  ImperiaA  circle 
nee  and  proceed  to  the  fx>oms  of  the  Empress.  On 
this  occasion  there  wae  a  peculiarly  interesting 
spectacle.  As  the  regiment  was  one  in  which  the 
Imperial  famSy  had  all  serred,  and  as  the  3roung 
Grand  Dukes  will  be  first  placed  in  it,  the  Em- 
peror, to  show  his  respe<A  utd  attaclmient  to  this 
•Dips,  had  arranged  the  following  exhibition  r 

''In  the  interior  of  the  8alU  i?(afieAe,oaesoheide 
of  the  door,  were  placed  two  of  the  inest  grenadiers 
of  the  regiment,  measuring  at  least  six  feet  two  or 
three  inches;  when  we  had  passed  these  in  the 
outer  hall,  to  our  amassment  we  beheld  the  two 
little  Grand  Dukes  standing  as  sentinels,  and  dress- 
ed with  minute  exactness  ss  privates  6f  the  regi* 
ment,  with  knapsacks,  great-coats*  haversacks,  all 
in  marching  oroer.  To  the  inexprsssible  smuse- 
ment  of  every  body,  the  Emperor  himself  then  put 
the  little  princes  through  the  manual  and  platoon 
ecercise,  which  they  both  ^  incomparably.  The 
universal  delight,  from  the  oldest  general  to  the 
bwest  subaltern  of  the  guards,  waa  aomething  I 
•an  not  describe." 

On  another  occasion  the  Marquis  thus  describes 
(it  will  please  our  lady  readers)  the  appearance  of 
die  Empress :  "  She  csme  forth  fW>m  her  boudoir, 
covered  with  jewels,  surrounded  by  the  Grand 
Duchess,  the  dames,  and  dcmewettttd'AeMfMtir.  The 
largest  brilliants  decorated  her  head ;  her  robe  was 
•f  light-blue  velvet  trimmed  with  costly  ermine ;  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  the  eye  to  rest  on  sny 
thing  but  diamonds  and  pearls  in  this  dress  of 
matchless  splendor ;  so  well  suited  to  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  deportment  of  this  noble  woman,  whose 
matchless  person,  sdded  to  the  action  of  her  aims, 
and  the  display  of  her  beautiful  hands,  render  her 
an  object  the  contemplation  of  which  one  could 
hardly  leave.    Her  two  lovely  daughters  followed 
her  like  two  attendant  angels.    They  were  ol^ed 
m  the  palest  pink  velvet,  trumied,  as  was  tke  robe 
of  the  Empress,  with  ermine ;  on  their  hf^ds  they 
Wore  caps  with  long  vails ;  they  equaledz-^nt  never 
can  surpass,  their  mother  in  feminine  tttraction.*' 
In  view  of  such  descriptive  generosity,  so  genial 
and  so  honest,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Impe- 
rial Court  still  recognises  and  ranetions  the  direst 
oruelty  and  the  most  vigilant  despotism  of  the 
worid.    The  surveillance  of  as  omnipresent  police, 
and  the  seizure  of  suspected  state-criminals,  from 
their  own  firesides,  without  accusation,  without 
warning,  without  time  or  means  for  exculpation, 
fhrm  but  a  small  part  of  the  real  barbarism  which 
overshadows  that  ice-Tand  of  the  North.     Their 
very  judicial  punishmsnts  savor  of  savage  life,  and 
*  the  knout*  has  become  a  symbol  of  cruelty.  When 
y%L.  IX.— No  W.— 8 


•or  flm  tn^elsrs  went  into  Rosua,  before  yet  the 
voyaging  atephens  had  made  his  books  or  his 
name,  there  wore  broQ|ht  back  from  the  Muscovite 
oeuntry  Urrible  details  of  the  knout  sxeoutiMi, 
which  we  remember  reading  over  wi^  a  atrange 
aensation  of  nausea.  The  descriptions  have  gene 
by,  but  the  puniahment  is  fresh  as  ever ;  and  may 
be  we  ahall  be  doing  a  service  to  humanity  in  call- 
ing  up  again  its  harrowing  details,  which  belong  te 
the  exeeutien  of  a  criminal  sentence  of  Russia. 
We  copy  the  graphic  account  of  a  late  French 
writer: 

**  At  a  given  signal  the  sufferer  hss  to  advance, 
with  a  slow  step,  between  the  rows  of  soldiers, 
each  of  whom,  in  turn,  must  apply  a  vigorous  blow 
on  his  back :  the  pain  he  enduree  might,  perha^, 
suggest  to  him  this  idea  of  passing  as  quichly  ss 
possible  through  the  double  row  of  executionerB,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  number  and  Uie  force  of  the 
blows  which  hack  his  fleeh  to  piecee ;  but  he  eal- 
oulatee  without  Ruasian  justice.  The  two  non-com- 
missioned officers  retreat  alowly,  step  by  step,  in 
order  to  afford  every  one  time  to  perform  his  task. 
They  drag  the  unhappy  wretch  forward,  or  push 
him  back,  by  driving  the  points  of  the  bsyoneie 
into  his  breast.    Every  blow  must  teU;  it  must 
enter  his  back  and  cauae  the  blood  to  gosh  out  No 
pity ;  every  one  must  do  his  duty,   l^e  Muscovito 
soldier  is  a  machine  which  is  not  allowed  to  po^ 
seee  any  individual  feeling;  and  wot  betide  his 
own  shoulders  if  he  manifeeto  the  leaat  hesitation, 
for.  he  will,  on  the  apot,  reoeive  from  twenty-five 
to  a  hundred  blows,  aooerdlng  to  the  caprice  of  the 
general  who  has  te  honer  of  commanding  the  6000 
exeoutioners.  The  Bossisn  Oovemment  is  sompu- 
lous  in  the  most  triifing  details.  It  insists  on  every 
thing  being  done  with  precision.    But  with  sndi 
men  ss  it  hss  at  its  disposal  it  can  not  trust  to 
chance,  and,  therefore,  it  has  rehearsals  to  execuie 
a  human  being,  just  as  it  exercises  its  troops  pre- 
vious to  a  reWew.    A  few  hours  before  the  time 
appointed  for  the  punirionent,  a  truss  of  hay  or 
straw,  placed  upon  a  chariot,  is  driven  along  te 
ranks.    The  sufferer  advanced  up  to  te  nine  hund- 
redth and  third  stroke ;  he  did  not  utter  a  singly  ery, 
or  prefor  a  six^e  complaint ;  the  only  thing  whieh 
betrayed  his  agony  from  time  to  time  was  a  eon- 
vulsive  ehudder.    The  foam  then  began  to  form 
upon  his  lips,  and  te  blood  to  start  from  his  nose. 
Afler  foarteen  hundred  strokes,  his  face,  which  had 
long  before  begun  to  turn  blue,  assumed  suddenly 
a  greenish  hue ;  his  eyes  became  haggard  and  al- 
most started  out  of  their  sockets,  from  which  large 
blood-colored  tears  trickled  down  and  stained  Us 
cheeks.    He  wss  gasping  and  gradually  sinking. 
The  ofioer  who  accompanied  me  ordered  the  ranks 
to  open,  and  I  approached  te  body.     The  skin 
wss  literally  plowed  up,  and  had,  so  to  say,  disap- 
peared.   The  fleah  was  hacked  to  pieces,  and  al- 
most reduced  to  a  atate  of  Jelly ;  long  strips  huqg 
down  the  prisoner's  sides  like  so  many  tex^ 
while  other  pieces  remained  fastened  ana  glued  to 
te  aticks  of  te  executioners.    The  muscles,  toe, 
were  torn  to  shreds.    No  mortal  tongue  can  ever 
convey  a  Juat  idea  of  te  sight.    The  commandanl 
cansed  the  cart  which  had  brought  the  prisoner  te 
be  driven  up.    He  was  laid  in  it  on  hu  stomach, 
and,  although  he  was  completely  insensible,  te 
punishment  wss  contmued  upon  the  oorpee,  until 
te  surgeon  appointed  by  te  Government,  who  had 
fdlowed  te  execution  step  by  step,  gave  orden  for 
it  to  he  suspended.    He  did  not  do  this,  however, 
usta  there  wss  hardly  te  alightsat  bnath  of  life 
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left  in  the  suffeier's  body.  When  the  ezeculion 
was  stopped,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  nine- 
teen strokes  had  cut  the  body  to  pieces.  But  in 
Russia,  the  &ct  of  striking  a  oorpse  is  not  ciuel 
'enough,  and  would  not  inspire  a  nation  of  sUves 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  terror.  A  man  must 
rsTire  before  he  undergoes  the  remainder  of  his 
punishment.  The  unhappy  wretch  was  taken  to 
the  hospital,  where,  as  is  the  custom  in  these  cases, 
he  was  placed  in  a  bath  of  water  saturated  with 
salt,  and  then  treated  with  the  greatest  can  and 
solicitude,  until  a  complete  cure  was  effected,  so 
that  he  could  bear  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  In  all 
instances,  and  at  all  times,  the  penal  laws  of  Rus- 
sia are  stamped  with  atroeious  barbarity.  It  was 
seven  months  before  he  was  cured  and  his  health 
re-established ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period* 
he  was  solemnly  taken  back  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  forced  once  more  to  run  the  gauntlet,  in 
order  to  receive  his  full  aihount  of  6000  strokes. 
He  died  at  the  commensement  of  this  second  pun- 
ishment.*' 

Now  that  we  are  upon  this  matter  of  the  knout, 
it  is  worth  while  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  our 
cousins  over  the  watei^-rwe  me^n  our  l?Snglish 
pousins— who  affect  a  humanity  far  in  advance  of 
l^ir  barbarian  nei^bors,  that  their  schools  are  not 
yet  wholly  fre«  ftom  traces  of  brutality ;  and  we 
hear,  within  the  month,  that  a  certain  head-master, 
a  pupil  of  the  distinguishifd  Dr.  Arnold,  and  a  slont 
Budntenant  of  that  eminent  scholar's  syttea  of 
sehool-minagement,  h»a  winked  at  a  bit  of  birch 
barbarity,  wMch  has  «  strcmg  smack  of  Muscovy. 

It  appears  from  the  newspaper  accounts  that  a 
oeitain  boy  of  the  name  of  Stewart  (an  Earl's  son, 
by  the  way),  had  a  quarrel  on  tha  football  ground 
with  another  of  the  name  of  Holmes.  Piatt,  a  mon- 
itor of  the  school,  interfered*  acoosing  young  Stew- 
art of  having  the  wrong,  and  of  telling  a  falsehood, 
which  Stewart  resented  in  a  boyish  way,  by  re- 
torting falsity  upon  the  monitor. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  best  told  in  Stewart's 
own  words,  narrating  Ue  conduct  of  Piatt : 

"  I  thou^t  no  more  about  it  than,  but  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  after  breakfast,  he  tent  for  me  to 
Itts  room,  and  told  me  that  he  had  seitt  for  me  to 
wlu^  me  for  my  impertinence  yesterday.  Upon 
which  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  been  impertinent, 
.or,  at  any  rate,  if  I  had,  the  remarks  I  had  made 
were  in  consequence  of  his  speaking  as  he  had^ne 
•.to  me.  He  then  told  me  that  that  had  noth^g 
whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  (I  copy  his  remark  ver> 
'  batim)  said — '  I  may  say  any  thing  I  like  on  the 
football  ground,  and  you  have.no  right,  whatever  it 
is,  to  contradict  me.*  So  J  said,  *  If  you  say  what 
is  not  true,  I  shall  certainly  contradict  you  ;*  but 
he  cut  me  short,  and  told  me  to  stand  out,  and  so  I 
told  him  that  I  should  do  no  such  thing ;  upon  which 
he  said,  '  I  suppose  you  know  that  you  must  either 
t^e  my  whopping  or  you  will  be  sent  away  from 
the  school ;'  so  I  told  him  that  1  would  not  take  it, 
qnd  I  lefi  his  room  and  called  at  Dr.  Vaughan's, 
who,  however,  was  engaged  then,  and  I  was  told  to 
call  at  a  few  minutes  before  one.  In  the  mean 
while,  Piatt  had  been  to  Dr.  Vaughan  and  had  told 
him  about  it.  When  I  saw  Dr.  VnUghan,  he  was 
CKsessively  kind,  and  told  me  that  he  was  exceed- 
in^y  sorry  that  I  should  have  got  into  a  mess  with 
any  of  the  monitors,  and  that,  as  far  as  he  heard,  I 
was  to  blame  in  what  I  had  said,  and  so  he  should 
advue  me  to  take  the  whopping,  as  there  was  no 
.cowardice  in  taking  any  thing  ftom  a  legal  power. 


And  so  I  went  away  with  the  deteiBunation  of  tell- 
ing Piatt  that  I  would  subsut,  and  begging  h» 
pardon.  He,  however,  anticipated  me,  and  sent 
!(»  me  to  the  monitors'  library  directly  after  dinger, 
where  he  told  me  what  he  had  said  before  in  the 
morning,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  altered  my  de- 
termination ?  I  told  him  that  I  had,  and  that  I  would 
aubmit  He  then  gave  me  thirty-one  cuts  ^»  hard 
as  ever  he  could,  across  the  shoulder-blades,  with 
a  cane  more  than  an  inch  in  circumference,  which 
he  paid  Is.  6d.  for,  and  with  such  force  that  he  had 
to  stop  almost  every  cut  to  bend  back  the  cane,  it 
was  so  cujrled  with  the  violence  of  the  blow.  I 
almost  fainted  during  it ;  but  I  can  not  help  being 
glad  that  I  nianaged  to  get  out  of  the  room  without 
making  the  slightest  movement  to  show  him  that  I 
felt  his  brutality.'* 

Stewart  was  immediately  taken  off  to  the  surgeoa, 
who  pronounced  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
he  had  never  witnessed  such  a  brutal  and  unmanly 
outrage.  The  boy  was  sent  to  the  sick-room,  where 
he  remained  until  Sunday.  His  arm  was  swollen 
from  the  effects  of  the  blows  "  four  inches  above  its 
natural  sise.'* 

All  that  Dr.  Vaughan  (the  head-master  of  th« 
school)  could  say  with  regard  to  this  conduct  of 
young  Piatt,  was,  that  **  he  was  soriy  Stewart  had 
got  into  a  mess  with  the  monitors,  that  he  should  ad* 
vise  him  to  take  the  whopping,  that  there  was  no 
oowardice  m  taking  any  thing  from  a  legal  power.** 

So  it  appears  Uiat  Smike,  and  the  old  master  of 
Dotheboys  Hall,  have  their  parallels  still  in  En* 
gland. 

And  as  we  speak  of  masters  and  of  schools,  our 
thought  reverts  to  the  figure  and  the  face  of  one— 
not  a  master  indeed,  hut  a  teacher — who  sat,  when 
we  saw  him,  in  a  professor's  chair  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  He  was  t  stout,  tall,  athletic  man« 
with  broad  shoulders  and  chest,  and  prodigiously 
muscular  limbs.  His  face  was  magnificent ;  his 
hair,  which  he  wore  long  and  flowing,  fell  round  his 
massive  features  like  a  lion's  mane,  to  which,  in- 
deed, it  was  often  compared,  being  much  of  the 
same  hue.  His  lips  were  always  working,  while 
his  gray  flashing  eye»  had  a  weird  sort  of  look  which 
was  highly  characteristic.  In  his  dress  he  was  sin- 
gularly slovenly,  being,  except  on  state  occasionst 
attired  in  a  threadbare  suit  of  clothes,  often  rent, 
his  shirts  frequently  buttonless,  and  his  hat  of  the 
description  anciently  called  shocking.  His  profes- 
sional style  of  costume  was  Just  as  odd.  His  gown, 
as  he  stalked  along  the  colleges,  flew  in  tattered 
«Uipes  behind  him ;  and,  altogether,  with  all  his 
gmiUB,  he  was  personally  one  of  the  most  strangely 
ectQutric  of  the  many  eccentric  characters  existing 
in  hi&  day  in  the  metropolis  of  the  north. 

It  is^rhaps  needless  to  say  that  we  refer  to  the 
critic,  p^et,  and  profes8or--Christopher  North. 
Every  bo6f  has  heard  before  now  that  the  old  man 
IS  dead.  If  he  had  lived  until  May  he  would  have 
been  sixty -niiie. 

Walter  Scott,  writing  to  Miss  Baillic  about  htm, 
many  years  ago,  said : 

**  The  author  of  the  elegy  upon  poor  Grahame  is 
John  Wilson,  a  young  man  of  considerable  poetical 
powers.  He  is  now  encaged  upon  a  poem  called  the 
*  Isle  of  Palms,*  something  in  the  style  of  Southey. 
He  is  an  eccentric  genius,  and  has  fixed  himself 
upon  the  banks  of  Windermere,  but  occasionally 
resides  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  now  is.  Perhaps 
you  have  seen  him ;  his  father  was  a  wealthy  Pais- 
ley manufacturer— his  mother  a  sifter  of  Robert 
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8 jm.  HflVseemt.  mn  excellent,  warm-heacted,  and 
enUiaaiastio  young  man;  something  too  much, 
perhapa,  of  the  latter  quality  places  hun  amoBg  th^ 
Ustofohginals.'' 

Many  yean  later  when  Wilson  came  to  be  a 
eandidate  ibt  the  Professorship,  in  whiih  harness 
be  died,  Soott  speaks  of  him  thus : 

*'  There  needed  no  apology  for  mentioning  any- 
thing in  which  1  could  be  of  serrioe  to  Wilson ; 
ajid,  so  (ar  as  good  words  and  good  wishes  here  can 
do,  1  think  he  will  be  successful;  but  the  battle 
must  be  fought  in  Edinburgh.  You  are  aware  that 
the  only  point  of  exception  to  Wilson  may  be,  that 
with  the  fire  of  genius,  he  has  possessed  some  of  its 
eccentricities ;  but  did  he  eyer  ^>proach  to  those  of 
Henry  Brouglmm,  who  is  the  god  of  Whiggish  idol- 
atry ?  If  the  high  and  rare  qualities  with  which  he 
is  inrested  are  to  be  thrown  aside  as  useless,  be- 
cause they  may  be  clouded  by  a  few  grains  of  dust, 
which  he  can  blow  aside  at  pleasure,  it  is  less  a 
punishment  on  Mr.  Wilson  than  on  the  country. 
I  have  little  doubt  he  would  consider  success  in  this 
.  weighty  matter  as  a  pledge  for  binding  down  his 
•oute  iad  powerful  mind  to  more  regular  labor  than 
circumstances  have  hitherto  required  of  him ;  tor, 
indeed,  without  doing  so,  the  appointment  ootlld  in 
no  point  of  view  answer  his  purpose.  He  must 
stretch  to  the  oar  for  his  own  credit,  as  irell  as  that 
of  his  friends ;  and  if  he  does  so,  theie  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  efforts  will  be  dooUy  blessed,  in  re- 
ference both  to  himself  and  to  public  utility.  You 
must,  of  course,  recommend  to  Wilson  great  tem- 
per in  his  canvass-  for  wrath  will  do  no  good  After 
idl,  he  must  leave  off  sack,  purge,  and  live  cleanly, 
as  a  gentleman  ought  to  do;  otherwise  people  will 
compare  his  present  ambition  to  that  of  Sir  Terry 
O^Pag,  when  he  wished  to  become  a  judge.  '  Our 
pleasant  follies  are  made  the  whips  to  scourge  us,' 
as  Lear  says ;  for  otherwise,  what  could  possibly 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  nomination  T** 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  dou^ty  Christopher, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  "  single-stick''  men  of  his 
day,  did  not  wholly  '*  leave  off  sack"  up  to  the  end 
of  Uie  chapter ;  aad  there  is  many  a  pleasant  pas- 
sage  of  the  Ambrosiane,  which  has  a  taste  of  the 
f  mountain  mist." 

But  the  mourning  comer  of  our  budget  is  not 
filled  with  this  great  name  only.  Bubini,  the  pleas- 
sat  singer,  who  yeara  ago  bewitched  all  hearts  and 
ears  with  his  warm  tones,  and  his  passionate  ex- 
pression, has  slipped  off  in  his  Italian  home — ^leav- 
ing no  child  to  inherit  his  hoarded  riches,  and  no 
pupil  to  revive  the  strains  which  have  passed  away 
with  him  forever. 

He  began  life  as  a^  humble  violinist,  in  a  little 
diurch  of  the  province*  Bergamo ;  where  those  who 
had  the  ordering  of  music  dedsred  him  utterly  rn- 
eompetent  even  for  so  menial  employ.  But  the  re- 
pulse lighted  a  spark  of  daring  and  of  decision  in 
him,  that  foreed  him  on,  over  the  heads  of  his  mas^ 
ters,  and  finally  made  him  the  most  admired  tenor 
•f  Europe.  > 

He  was  great  upon  the  stage,  but  on  the  stage 
only :  he  never  won  high  esteem  as  a  man ;  and 
though  he  carried  plaudits  with  him  from  city  to 
city,  he  lefk  few  friends  behind  him.  Avaricious 
and  ungenerous,  he  hoarded  a  vast  fortune,  which 
distant  kin  now  seise  upon  and  ei^y.  The  most 
truthful  epit^h  that  can  be  written  over  him  is— 
that  he  was  a  great  singer,  and  a  smsM  man ! 

Yet  again— the  cknroh  bells,  ss  we  write  it,  have 
scarce  finished  their  tdling^we  record  the  death 
of  the  old  poet  Montgomery ;  sbeady,  two  years 


gone,  announeed  as  dead,  and  already  eulogised  ss 
an  actor  on  another  stage  than  ours ;  yet  it  is  only 
recently  that  he  has  really  bid  adieu  to  life,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  name,  if  not  of  a  very  great  poet, 
yet  of  a  very  good  man. 


As  for  France,  and  French  Journalism,  what  can 
we  record  but  the  never-ending  watchfulness  of 
Eastern  news;  the  never-ending  sneers  at  Rtis- 
sian  intolerance ;  the  never^easing  growth  of  En- 
glish and  French  brotherhood  ?  And  for  token  of 
this  last,  every  newspaper  of  the  city  has  already 
pointed  with  an  eloquent  qoillt  at  the  reception  of 
the  Duke  of  Oambridge ;  when  the  Emperor  rode 
beside  him,  and  chatted  familiarly  with  him,  as  one 
friend  might  do  with  any  other,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  the  graces  of  his  charming  garden  of  the  TuBle- 
riee,  and  sauntered  with  him  under  the  just-leaved 
ti«es  of  the  Cktmpw  Etyeea,  and  escorted  him  with 
a  thoQsand  out-riding  guards  in  brilliant  uniforms, 
to  that  old  and  famoua  field  of  war,  where  thirty 
thousand  troops  passed  back  aad  forth,  to  the  roll 
of  countless  drums,  and  shouts  of  "  Ood  save  the 
Queen !"  mingled  with ''  Long  life  to  the  Emperoi !" 

It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  proud  thing  for  the  tall' and 
sandy-haired  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  represent  in 
h»  person  sudi  a  nation  as  that  of  Britain,  in  such 
a  presence ;  and  it  was  a  still  prouder  thing  for  that 
Emperor,  who,  firom  his  equivocal  position  in  the 
London  club-room,  had  wrought  out  for  himself 
such  a  brilliant  future,  to  bestow  favors  now  upon 
the  royalty  of  his  old  country  of  exile,  and  to  wel- 
come the  foreign  prince  with  the  stir  of  an  army. 


AOREAT  many  people  pretend  that  they  can 
judge  of  character  by  the  looks.  This  is  not  so. 
The  most  amiable  animal  in  the  world  in  appearance 
is  a  tiger — ^the  most  soft,  velvety  of  all  substances  is 
his  paw.  Experienoe  alone  Iws  given  «a  the  true 
idea  of  their  ferocity,  and  made  us  aware  of  the 
fiemgs  and  the  claws.  The  lineaments  of  the  great- 
est tyrants  in  the  world  have  nothing  cruel  in  their 
expression ;  heroes  are  equally  destitute  of  physi- 
cal traits  of  their  superiority.  Daniel  Webster, 
probably  more  than  any  man  that  ever  lived,  had  a 
bodily  presence  in  accordance  with  the  ideal  formed 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  mental  labors. 
When  our  volunteers  rushed  to  the  Rio  Qrande, 
afier  the  celebrated  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th,  in 
hero-hunting,  they  were  invariably  disappointed  at 
finding  '*  the  distinguished"  the  least  remarkable  in 
person  of  "  all  the  crowd."  "  The  ferocious"  m 
looks,  without  exception,  held  some  subordinate 
position,  where  discretion  and  not  valor  was  most 
in  demand.  Old  Zach  was  mistaken  for  a  fanner. 
Captain  Walker  for  a  doctor,  and  Ridgely  and  Dun- 
can for  mere  boys — their  beardless  fsces,  small  per- 
sons, and  modest  demeanor,  making  no  other  '*  first 
impiession."  Captain  Walker  was  exceedingly 
diffident,  wore  citizen's  clothes,  end  seldom  appear- 
ed with  arms.  He  rode  over  tlie  bloody  fields  with 
us  three  days  after  the  battles,  but  it  was  only  by 
**  hard  pumping"  that  we  could  get  any  particulars. 
Afler  working  away  in  vain  "  for  items"  at  this  ap- 
parently dry  source,  we  noticed  Captain  Walker 
looking  intently  out  upon  the  horison ;  it  was  a  fiat 
country,  and  there  could  be  seen  a  half  dosen  ran- 
cheros  skirting  along  like  spirits.  Instantly  his 
blue  and  generally  dull  eye  brightened  up,  and  he 
said:   "There  go  some  Mexicans,  widk  passes 
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fipom  C^eral  Tayior  to  go  oat  cattle*fa«Btiiig.  Hmj 
tfe  great  scoundrels,  and  impose  upoA  die  *old 
^an,*^  and  take  adraxitage  of  tkeir  prittlege  to  rob 
and  kill  onr  people ;  but,**  continued  die  Captain, 
with  unusual  animation,  **  I  alwajrt  shoot  'em^wa 
on  sight ;  if  they  have  got  *  a  pass'  it*s  theicmisfbr- 
tone ;  if  they  haTen*t,  why  1  have  got  them  out  of  the 
way.'*  Who  would  have  anticip^ed  auoh  a  qieeek 
from  such  looks  ? 

But  we  intended  to  teU  another  ttoiy.  Many 
years  ago,  *•  in  the  better  days  of  die  United 
States  Senate,**  m  fashionable  steamer  was  dash- 
ing over  the  Sound,  filled  with  passengers  bound 
for  Providence.  In  the  course  ii  the  morning,  a 
young  man  came  to  the  oaptaixi,  and  stated  that  he 
had  lost  bis  watdi,  and  desired  the  officer  to  insti- 
tute'*  a  seardL**  The  captain  decided  that  i(  was 
impossible,  among  a  crowd  of  iv«  or  snc  hnndred 
persons  of  the  hi^eat  respeetabttily,  to  gvnt  the 
request ;  but  desired  the  young  man  to  keep  a  idiarp 
lo«k-out  for  suspicious  pdrsons,  point  thorn  ont«  and 
on  the  arrival  of  die  boat  «t  Providence  it  waa 
agreed  that  they  ahould  be  arrested.  In  the  ooorse 
of  the  day  the  young  man  stated  that  he  was  satia- 
tied  he  had  yb«mi  tk9  tki§f:  he  knew  he  was  the  dis- 
honest personage  frem  his  appearance,  from  his  face ; 
and  was  fortified  in  the  supposition  because  the 
•uspected  person  avoided  the  crowd,  and  was 
then  by  himself  on  the  uppet  deck,  pretending  to 
read,  by  beginning  at  the  end  of  a  book  and  turning 
the  leaves  over  toward  the  beginning ;  and  this,  said 
tbe  young  man,  is  of  itself  very  suspicious.  The 
captain  instantly  went  upon  the  uf^ierdeck,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  young  man,  stated  that  the 
person  was  no  one  else  than  Asher  Robbins,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Senators  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day,  who 
was  thus  soKtarity  conning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
Hebrew  Bible.  So  much  for  Jvdgiag  people  from 
appearances-^from  '*  their  looks." 

^  The  Friends'*  have  had  their  '^annual  meeting" 
ta  our  midst,  and  have  departed  from  among  u«.  It 
is  quite  refreshing  to  see  these  sedate  people  once 
a  year  thronging  our  crowded  Btreets,  all  quiet  diem- 
selves,  althou^  the  world  is  in  such  confusion 
■round  them.  The  foUowen  of  Fox,  however, 
throve  best  under  the  fiery  oideal  of  persecution ; 
for  then  they  increased  in  numbers,  and  were  filled 
with  enthusiasm.  The  degrading  influences  of 
modem  innovations  are  making  sad  work  with  the 
Fziends — that  k,  with  their  garments — fot  h  is  rare 
now  to  see  a  genuine,  orthodox-lookiag  Friend. 
The  strai^t  coat,  the  short-waisted  dress,  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  the  '*  gun-boat"  looking  bonnet,  have 
such  terrible  twists  in  their  composition,  that  they 
would  make  the  old  fadiers  weep  if  they  could  wit- 
ness them.  We  have  seen  several  female  Friends 
(What  a  shame  diat  we  can  only  call  them  such  in 
an  official  sense),  who  have  their  lips  and  dieeks 
ornamented  by  nature  widi  eamatiim  tints,  and 
wliose  eyes  were  frill  of  asure,  wk>  seemed  to  rebel 
vnder  die  straight-laoed  disciplme  of  ookyrless  drab, 
and,  borrowing  a  hint  from  the  oemposition  of  their 
own  lovely  countenances,  had  stolen  a  gay  tint  or 
two,  and  mingled  diem  as  contrasts  to  ^  prerai]- 
iag  purity  of  sameness  diat  charaeterised  tbsir  out- 
ward girlhood,  just  as  we  have  seen  the  pale  apple 
Upssom  threaded  with  almoet  spiritual  lines  of  p^k. 
These  were  pleasing  evidences  ef  the  strug^es  of 
the  fair  daug^tsrs  of  Eve  to  be  bewitching,  that, 
thanks  to  the  happiness  of  our  eyes,  had  only  been 
Mnpered,  but  not  subdued  by  long  years  of  disci- 


pline and  respectable  tradition.  But  the  evfls  of  ths 
times  were  amusingly  exhibited  by  one  "  Josiah," 
who  oaoM  ;i^  oat  of  die  rich  UhemIs  of  Westehestar^ 
who,  desiring  to  appear  at  meeting  m  a  true  pro- 
fessional hat,  had  evidendy  sewdMd  the  city 
through  fot  a  commendable  "  broad-brim,*'  which  hie 
obtained,  but  it  was  not  of  the  true  spirit;  itladied 
that,  ineffable  grace  and  unction  that  gave  it  ortho« 
dozy.  It  was  a  rakiah  broad-brim :  it  had  a  **  fost 
look"-— a  sort  of  "  wide  awake"  e^npession— th^ 
gave  to  our  Friend  a  mongrel  appearance,  and  turn- 
ed his  plain  clothing  into  questionable  propriety, 
and  pussled  the  superfioist  observers  to  decide 
whether  our  **  goodly  man**  was  really  a  Friend,  or 
one  of  the  "  b'b>ys."  Alas,  when  the  age  is  so  cor- 
rupt that  all  New  York  will  not  fomish  one  um- 
(piestionably  respectable,  moral,  and  really  solemn 
broad-brimmed  hat !  The  Friends,  we  are  sorry  to 
see,  have  their  excitements ;  and  they  are  at  this 
time  under  much  travail  on  the  subject  of  some  of 
the  younger  fomale  members  learning  to  play  thf 
piano.  It  would  altogether  be  a  rare  sight  to  see  a 
pretty  Quakeress  at  the  piano.  Certainly  the  music  • 
v^rald  be  sobered  down,  and  all  the  brilliant  pas- 
sag|tt  se  subdued,  that  they  would  come  up  soft 
whisperings,  rather  than  frill,  sonorous  cadences. 
But  have  the  Friends  any  musie  f  Has  not  the 
Oigaa  beea  depressed  and  dissipated?  Who  ever 
heard  a  Quaker  aing  T  Even  their  litUe  babies  groMr 
up  without  one  chirrup  in  their  little  ears,  except 
what  comes  from  die  birds,  who  sing  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  lack  gay  plumage— an  example,  hf 
the  way,  for  the  Friends  to  consider  upon.  The 
Friends  have  directed  a  clroular  to  be  issued  to  all 
their  congregatioos  upon  this  enormity  of  music 
Sweet  sounds  have  invaded  the  sanctity  of  their 
private  lifo ;  the  time  and  tune  of  nature  is  being 
revived  in  the  young  Friends,  snd  if  die  heresy 
continues,  who  knows  but  the  **  foiling  away"  may 
not  continue  until  the  limbs  of  the  rebellious, 
sympathizing  with  sound,  move  in  aoooidaace  to 
measure ;  that  steps  may  grow  into  order,  diat  alow 
pace  may  be  rendered  quick— that  the  Friend  m^ 
dance !  Certainly  these  are  perilous  times,  and  the 
old  land-marks  of  propriety^-4he  outward  symbds 
of  piety — are  being  swept  away. 

Mr.  Bell,  United  Sutes  Senator  iioia  Teanes* 
see,  is  the  only  Soudiem  Senator  who  voted  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line.  His 
bearing  throughout  the  struggle  was  bold  and  fear- 
less, and  it  is  difficult  for  Northern  people  to  eom* 
prehead  die  amount  of  moral  courage  it  was  neces- 
sary to  possess  to  sustain  Mr.  Bell  in  his  position. 
Mr.  Bell  grew  up  in  Tennessee,  and  commeneed 
pttblie  life  in  that  State ;  and  akhough  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend,  yet  a  political  opponent  of  Oenenl 
Jackson-— a  thing  of  itself  that  early  displayed  his 
firmness.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  after  some  se- 
vere poetical  struggle,  in  which  he  had  dared  to 
handle  '*  *  Old  Hickory*  vridtout  glovas,"  he  unex- 
pectedly met  the  old  soldier  in  the  street,  snd  was 
rather  rudely  reproved  for  his  course.  Bell  listened 
calmly  to  a  certain  point,  when  he  intemipted 
"Old  Hiekory"  as  folfows :  *« General,  I  wiQ  hear 
patiendy  all  you  say  in  the  proper  spirit;  but 
when  yea  presusM  to  pass  the  bounds  due  frosa 
one  gendemsA  to  another,  I  riiall  instantly  resent 
your  eondaet."  Tha  old  General  looked  at  young 
Bell  a  mosiebt  in  the  aye,  and  breaking  out  into  a 
laagh,  changed  the  coaveraation. 

Onm  af  die  moat  eharactaristie  aneodotss  of  Oen- 
Jigitized  by  LjOO^ iC 
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enl  Jaoksoo  is  related  with  m  great  deal  of  Met  by 
General  Cullom,  who  waa,  as  he  says,  **  raiaed  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  Hermitafe.^  As  Geiuqral 
Jackson's  second  tenn  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
politioians  weie  veiy  anxious  to  get  his  **  prefer- 
ences.'* It  was  sttspeded  that  he  had  detcimiaed 
to  go  for  Mr.  Van  Bufen,  but  no  overt  demonstratioii 
liad  yet  been  made.  ▲  number  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
shrewdest  friends,  hoping  the  old  General  mi|^t  be 
induced  to  go  for  their  farorite,  managed  to  get  an 
iuTitation  to  dine  at  the  "White  House,"  sad 
amidat  the  genialities  of  wine  and  ^uuliar  conrer- 
sation,  the  absorbing  sul^ct  of  "  the  suooession" 
waa  brought  forward,  and  cautiously  narrowed 
down  to  the  importvit  point  of  the  old  General's 
jpreieieaoes*  The  old  man  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
unsuspecting,  but  finally  said,  "he  was  iu  favor 
of  Mr*  Van  Buren."  One  of  ^  inquisitors,  not 
content,  asked,  "General,  who  is  your  seomd 
cMcer  **  By  the  Etemar-^said  " Old  Hidtory," 
growing  in^tient,  while  his  eyes  fairly  flashed  with 
ezcilemeat — "  By  the  Eternal*  air,  I  never  had  a 
9ee9§td  tkaie€  in  my  life.'* 

A  QKVTLMHUlu  from  the  South  gave  in  the  other 
day  the  foUowiog  WBHising  illustration  of  the  negro 
character.  A  favorite  house-servant  had  been  re- 
peatedly admonished  for  his  eareleasness.  Ui>on 
one  occaaieii--having  done  aomething  for  which  he 
was  rebuked— his  apology  was,  **I  thought,  ao." 
His  maiterv  a  little  displeased,  said, "  You  are  not 
to  think,  air ;  I  will  think  for  you."  A  few  days 
after,  some  piece  of  work  was  going  on,  over  which 
the  master  waa  presiding— the  boy  was  one  of  the 
workmen.  The  gentleman  remadLed:  "Well,  I 
suppose  that  will  do ;"  and  turning  to  the  servant, 
asked  hie  opinion.  The  reply  was:  "I  don't  know, 
sir."  "  But,  what  do  you  think  about  it  7'*  said  the 
master.  The  negro  scratched  his  head,  and  after 
some  hesitation  replied :  "  Why,  master,  you  told 
me  I  musn't  think— that  you  would  think  for  me." 

Mamy  of  our  readers  ckotish  reminisoences  of 
"  good  old  Bishop  Hkddinq."  He  was  a  "  soUlier 
of  the  cross"  long  before  the  present  generation  of 
aetive  men  were  borfi,  and  lived  on  to  aee  the  chil- 
dren's ohildrem  of  his  early  friends  make  their  fiist 
advanoea  down  the  ahady  aide  of  life.  It  was  a 
kindly  sight,  to  see  the  old  Bishop,  as  he  lingered 
among  the  ecenes  of  his  early  triumphs,  hold  forth 
to  his  oongregations,  talking  aa  a  fitther  to  his  chil- 
dren, or  rather,  aa  a  patriarch,  who  could  look  into 
the  AiUue,  and  sanctify  the  past.  We  remember 
his  fine  glowing  sunny  &oe,  his  snowy  lochs,  and 
gracious  words ;  and  if  he  had  not,  by  reason  of 
long  aenriee,  the  ire  of  youthful  eloquence,  he  had 
the  wfo  attraction  of  evident  goodness,  and  you 
felt  as  you  listened  ss  if  a  good  man  was  befiNre 
jou.  Among  his  last  discourses  in  New  York,  the 
old  Bishop  waa  pouring  out  his  experienoe  to  his 
admiring  audience,  when  he  atopped  short,  and 
said:  "Brethren,  I  can  not  iUustrale  my  particular 
meaning  better  than  by  an  anecdote— an  anecdote 
siagulaily  illustrative  of  my  aul^eet— one  which 
will,  in  a  few  words,  comprehend  more  than  1  ecmld 
explain  in  an  hour.  As  a  geneml  thing,"  eontiaued 
the  Bisbof,  '*  I  do  not  approve  of  ministers  telling 
anecdotes  in  the  pulpit.  I  have  never,  in  my  long 
journey,  made  it  a  praetiee ;  yet  I  do  not  obfect  to 
it  in  others  who  have  die  gift ;  and  1  should  net 
depart  from  the  rule  on  this  oeeaekm,  if  the  anec- 
dote I  have  to  tell  was  not  so  ezeeedingly  appio- 
yriata,  so  happy,  so  exactly  to  the  point"— at  this 


meinent  the  good  old  Bishop  found  occasion  to  ad- 
just his  speetadee,  and  iniftinctively,  as  it  were, 
he  leaned  over  the  sacred  volume,  appeared  to  acftn 
aparticularverse,  and,  rising,  aaid:  "And  thirdly 
and  lastly,  brethren;"  and  oonekded  withqut  ever 
dreaming,  that  his  long  preface  not  only  confinaned 
his  hearen  that  he  had  no  aptness  to  tell  an  anec- 
dote, but  also  that  in  the  course  of  thought  he 
had  oons^imed  the  anecdote  itself;  and  the  Bish- 
op's excellent  story,  must  remain  fbrever  untold, 
but  yet  remembered  because  there  ia  nothing  to 
fiiiget. 

Amomo  the  "good  people"  who  composed  the 
heterogeneous  crowd  ik  a  Western  steamer,  some 
years  since,  was  a  comical-looking  man,  with  an 
equivocal  squint,  and  a  suspicious  redness  about 
the  nose,  who  professed  once  to  have  seen  "  better 
days,"  but  who  was  now  a  sad  victim  of  what  he 
was  pleased  to  term  the  "  glory  times  of  Missis- 
sippi." Having  heard  much  of  those  Plutonian 
days,  we  listened  attentively  for  information.  All 
we  heard  haa  passed  away,  aave  and  except  the 
following  incident.  Said  the  i^eaker,  looking 
around  with  great  affected  importance :  "  When  I 
consider  what  an  eaay  going  dung  it  then  waa  f»T 
the  knowing  ones  to  make  money,  I  have  always 
been  a  little  vexed  to  think  I  waa  at  the  time  so 
entirely  ignorant  of  financering.  I  could  do  better 
now.  However,  the  times  'was  flush;'  monpy 
was  borrowed  on  State  securities,  that  those  in  the 
secret  knew  were  '  unconstitutionsl,'  and  conse- 
quently it  came  easy,  and  went  easier.  Fmpetfj 
had  no  fixed  value ;  you  could  sell  sny  thing,  op 
any  tima,  at  any  price ;  put  up  moonshine,  on  one, 
two^  and  three  years'  credit,  and  you  had  notes 
enpu^  in  a  few  days  to  sink  a  ship.  About  dkis 
time,  was  started  the  Brandon  Bnk  The  direot- 
ors  paraded  the  fact  before  the  worid  that  it  Wfm  to 
be  a  *  aafe  bank ;'  and  putting  a  cast  steel  ax  in  the 
cellar,  aaid  the  bills  were  to  be  issued  on '  ametallic 
basis.'  The  popularity  of  that  institution  spresd 
like  wild-fire ;  people  that  were  independent  in  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  them  that  hadn't  a  cent,  went 
to  borrowing ;  and  so  many  crowded  into  Branded 
for  *  discounts,'  |hat  the  hotels  overflowed,  and  the 
people  had  to  'camp  out'  until  their  turn  came. 
The  caahier  eat  up  night  and  day  with  the  presi- 
dent, signing  notes,  which  were  issued  so  fast,  that 
no  account  was  kc^t  of  their  number  er  smount. 
At  last,  the  president  and  direotom  got  exhausted, 
and  they  put  '  their  iesues*  in  a  barrel  behind  the 
counter,  and  passed  a  resolution  'that  nobody 
ahould  be  accommodated  to  a  larger  loan  than  "  a 
grab." '  Consequently,  when  any  one  put  in  his 
note,  if  the  bank  accepted  '  the  paper,'  the  drawer 
was  permitted  to  havcf  one  grab,  and  no  more,  as  it 
wss  proposed  to  give  all  applicants  a  fair  ohanee. 

"  At  the  time  we  speak  of,  old  Percy  Smith  was 
so  much  in  debt  that  iu>body  will  ever  knew  how 
much;  and,  at  my  suggestion,  he  put  in  his  p»pn 
for  discount*  setting  up '  his  claim'  to  a  cool  *  twenr 
ty  thousand ;'  and,  arming  himself  with  *  a  slashcMu' 
he  went  down  to  Brandon,  and  asked  for  '  a  dis- 
count,' swearing  all  the  while  that  a  '  single  grab' 
'  wouldntgivehimabreathingspell  between  drinks.' 
The  directors,  however,  were  *  fighting-men,'  and 
couldn't  be  bullied,  and  told  Percy  that  he  should 
not  be  served  any  better  than  the  *  other  applicants.' 
So  the  cid  fellow  took  a  new  tack :  he  went  over  to 
the  hotel,  got  up  a  dinner  on  credit^  and  invited  aM 
the  bank  oflKierB  to  dine.  I  think  Percy  told  me  h^ 
had  'Ma  all  'under  the  table'  by  dmn  (^dlo^M 
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night— but  the  next  morning,  in  spite  of  Percy's 
hospitality,  they  stuck  to  their  principles,  and  eon- 
fined  Percy  to  *  a  single  grab.*  This  decision  of  the 
directors  had  great  efieot  upon  all  the  other  appli- 
cants ;  but  Percy  Dras  not  to  be  so  easily  satisfied 
He  hung  around  the  bank,  and  finally  got  a  promise, 
*as  he  gin  a  treat,'  that  he  might  nave  the  first 
chance  after  the  barrel  was  newly  filled  up.  Upon 
the  stated  time,  Percy  prepared  himself.  He  took 
some  tar  and  boiled  it  stiff,  and  nibbed  it  oTer  his 
right  arm  up  to  his  shoulder ;  and,  wrapping  him- 
self in  a  cloak,  he  walked  over  to  the  bank  for  his 
*grab.'  The  first  dash  he  made,  he  ran  his  fist 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel — for  you  notice  he 
was  terribly  in  debt— he  then  whirled  his  arm  around 
a  few  times,  and  took  it  out,  and  there  was  just 
thirty-seven  thousand,  five  hundred,  and  fifty-five 
dollars  sticking  in  tar !  Twas  the  last  grab  ever 
made  on  the  Brandon.  The  institution  couldn't 
stand  such  a  draw.  It  shut  down  the  next  day,  and 
thus  ended  the  *  glory  times  of  Mississippi."* 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  readers  of  the 
"  Drawer"  that  the  so-called  "  Spirit-Rappingi,** 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written  and  talked 
about  of  late,  are,  after  all,  no  new  thing  ?  Nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago,  in  London,  in  the  famous 
'*  C^ck  Lane  Ohoei  Imposture j"  the  whole  *<  phe- 
nomena" were  enacted,  and  of  which  we  have  the 
following  account  in  Mr.  Sylvanus  Urban's  "  Oen- 
tUmasCt  Magazine  **  for  February,  1768 : 

**  We  are  under  a  necessity  of  giving  an  account 
of  the  method  taken  fi>r  the  detection  of  the  impos- 
ture in  Cock-Lane,  which,  although  in  a  great 
measure  eluded  by  the  cunning  of  the  girl,  who  is 
the  principal  agent,  and  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
father,  who  perhaps  was  the  contriver  of  it ;  yet  it 
had  such  an  effect  as  to  convince  all  present  that 
the  girl  has  some  art  of  counterfeiting  particular 
noises,  and  that  there  is  nothing  preternatural  in 
the  responses  that  are  given  to  the  querists  on  this 
occasion. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  February,  many  gen- 
^emen,  eminent  for  their  rank  and  character,  were, 
by  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  AUtrkk,  of  Clerk- 
enwM,  assembled  at  his  house,  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  noises  supposed  to  be  made  by  a  de- 
parted spirit,  for  the  detection  of  some  enormous 
crime. 

*<  About  ten  at  night,  the  gentlemen  met  in  the 
(Camber,  in  which  the  girl,  supposed  to  be  disturbed 
by  a  spirit,  had,  with  proper  caution,  been  put  to 
bed  by  several  ladies.  They  sat  rather  more  than 
an  hour,  and  hearing  nothing,  went  down  stairs, 
when  they  interrogated  the  father  of  the  girl,  who 
denied,  in  the  strongest  terms,  any  knowledge  or 
belief  of  fraud.  ' 

**  The  supposed  spirit  had  before  publicly  prom- 
ised, iy  an  <^fimuUive  knock,  that  it  would  attend 
ene  of  the  gctotlemen  into  the  vault  under  the  ehurch 
o( St.  John,  ClerkenweUj'wheTe  the  body  is  deposited, 
and  give  a  token  of  her  presence  there  by  a  knock 
upon  her  coffin :  it  was  therefore  determined  to 
make  this  trial  of  the  existence  or  veracity  of  the 
supposed  spirit. 

"While  they  were  inquiring  and  deliberating, 
they  were  summoned  into  the  girl's  chamber  by 
seme  ladies,  who  were  near  her  bed,  and  who  had 
heard  knocks  and  scratches.  When  the  gentlemen 
entered,  the  girl  declared  that  she  felt  the  spirit 
like  a  mouse  upon  her  back,  and  was  required  to 
hold  her  hands  out  of  bed.  From  thai  time,  though 
the  epirit  ufOi  very  eolemndy  required  to  mmifeet  ite 


existence,  by  appearanee,  by  impression  on  ths  hand  or 
body  qfany  present,  by  scratches,  knocks,  or  ai^  other 
agency,  no  evidence  of  any  preternatural  power  was 
exhibited, 

"  The  spirit  was  then  very  seriously  advertised 
that  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  of 
striking  the  coffin,  wits  then  ^ut  to  visit  the  VMilt, 
and  that  the  performanee  of  the  promise  was  then 
elaimed.  The  company  at  one  o'clock  went  into 
the  ohuroh,  and  the  gentleman,  to  whom  the  promise 
was  made,  went,  with  one  more,  into  the  vault. 
The  spirit  was  solemnly  required  to  perform  its 
promise,  but  nothing  more  than  silence  ensued ; 
the  person  supposed  to  be  accused  by  the  spirit 
then  went  down^  with  several  others,  but  no  effect 
was  perceived.  Upon  their  return,  they  examined 
the  girl,  but  could  draw  no  confession  from  bei. 
Between  two  and  three  she  desired,  and  Was  per- 
mitted, to  go  home  with  her  ftither. 

*'  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  whole  assembly 
that  the  child  has  some  art  of  making  or  counter- 
feiting particular  noises,  and  that  there  is  no  agency 
of  any  higher  cause.  7^  account  was  drain  up 
by  a  gentleman  qf  veracity  and  learning,  and  thertforo 
we  have  thought  it  st^kient ;  though  the  impottor  has 
been  since  more  clearly  detected,  even  to  demonstro' 
tion,** 

Now  all  this  is  very  curtoos,  and  is  almost 
identical  with  the  **  spirit-rappings  **  of  the  present 
day.  Then,  as  now,  also,  a  belief  in  the  spirituai 
character  of  the  "  knockings  "  was  held  by  dis- 
tinguished clergjrmen  and  eminent  public  function- 
aries of  the  government :  one  of  the  former  class 
was  catechised  as  follows  by  a  correspondent  of 
**  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  :" 

**  We  ha?e  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  decoy 
duck  in  Cock  Lane,  so  addicted  to  angry  scratchings 
so  intent  upon  revengeful  purposes,  so  siUy  (though 
at  the  same  time  cunning)  in  the  management  of 
her  little  cheats,  so  palpably  mistaken  in  many  in- 
stances, and  80  evasive  andprevarieaiing  in  others— 
we  have,  I  say,  no  room  to  suppose  that  this  little 
dabbler  in  necromancy  is  a  celeetial  visitant,  deputed 
hither,  on  a  very  important  occasion,  by  the  King 
of  Heaven. 

**  Suppose,  next,  that  a  departed  sool  is  in  a 
state  of  torment.  Do  you  think  that  the  d— I  (hav* 
ing  got  his  prey  within  his  clutches)  is  such  a  fool 
as  to  let  it  go  again,  and  roam  and  ramble  where  it 
pleases?  Will  that  rigid  jaU-keeper  allow  his 
prisoner  to  come  back  into  this  world  upon  the 
parole  of  honor,  and  that  not  only  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  for  weeks,  or  months,  or  even  for  years,  as  we 
have  frequently  heard  of  in  some  cases  T  And  pray, 
for  what  7  In  the  present  case  it  will,  I  suppose, 
be  said  to  develop  neurder.  But,  good  sir,  be 
pleased  to  recollect  that  the  devil  was  a  mwderer 
from  the  begpmmg.  And  would  he  (trow  you)  spoil 
his  own  trade?  Does  not  this  show  you  at  ones 
the  absurdity  of  this  pretOAse  ?  And  dare  you  to 
support  it  any  longer? 

^  You  havo,  I  think,  no  refiige  now  left  you  but 
to  reour  to  a  middle  state  (whether  puigatoiy  or  any 
other)  hanging  somewhere  in  the  air»  like  Mohoimmed 
between  heaven  and  bell.  Well,  do  so,  and  wel- 
eone ;  you  are  still  under  the  same  restraint.  The 
same  arguments  will  have  the  same  force  against 
you  even  here  also,  and  will  hold  you  fast.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  yon  suppose,  with  several  learned 
men  of  the  present  age^  that  there  is  iio  such  middle 
state,  then  it  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  all  pre> 
tenses  of  this  kind  are  totally  ovortunwd.  For 
who  (upon  this  supposition)  oan  i^ron^JQ  MM 
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of  insensibility  into  a  state  of  sensibility  before 
Ue  last  day  T 

"  If  you  consult  the  ScriptureSf  you  will  not,  I 
believe,  be  much  tempted  to  think  that  the  deceased 
have  any  knowledge  of  our  affairs  here  below,  or 
are  ever  permitted  to  return  from  the  invisible 
world,  either  to  compose  differences,  or  to  create 
disturbances ;  that  *  there  is  no  device,  nor  knowl- 
edge, nor  wisdiom  in  the  grave,  whither  we  are 
going ;  and  that  the  dtod  know  not  any  thing  of  our 
transgressionM  iipon  tartk.*  KeeUt.  iz. 

**  As  to  the  mm/,  then  (whether  good  or  bad)^ 
being  at  liberty  to  make  excureions  now  and  then 
upon  a  visit  among  mortals  in  this  sublunary  world, 
I  would  have  you,  sir,  to  think  no  more  about  it, 
nor  pretend  to  know  more  of  it  than  you  do,  or  can 
(which  is  just  nothing  at  all),  presuming  to  be  wive 
abovo  what  i»  wriuen ;  but  to  content  yourself,  as  I 
do,  with  that  just  observation  of  our  great  poet, 

* To  the  Authest  shore. 

When  oBce  we  pass,  the  sotU  rotnms  no  more.* 

**  But,  sir,  if  you  can  say  any  thing  further,  you 
will  probably  say,  that  although  the  »oul  itself  re- 
turns no  more,  yet  oihtr  spirits,  good  or  bad,  may 
interest  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  this  lower 
world.  I  see  your  aim,  and  give  this  answer: 
'  Good  angels  er»  indeed  ministering  spirits,  sent 
forth  from  Ood  to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation.'  But  can  you  rationally  think 
that  UK>Be  good  beings,  the  holy  angels,  have  at  this 
time  any  tstraordiiuay  affair  oftahaiion  to  transact 
in  Cock  Lanet  of  all  the  lanes,  alleys,  and  by  •places 
of  London  ?"...''  And  to  what  jmrpote  ?  Only 
to  play  trieks  with  the  living  ?  Only  to  try  skill  at 
bo-peep  with  them?— to  lurk  behind  curtains ;  to 
delude  the  ignorant  with  noises,  seratchings, 
thumpings,  and  other  arti^es  of  this  kind,  con- 
trived only  to  bring  custom  and  money  into  the 
pockets  of  little  knaves  and  petty  jugglers  ?  Can 
you  seriously  believe,  sir,  that  the  great,  the  good 
and  wise  Majesty  of  Heaven  would  permit  this, 
and  allow  a  return,  from  heaven  to  earth  to  execute 
•uoh  a  wretched  and  wicked  design  f 

We  Ulk  a  good  deal  of  the  "  progress  of  the  age  ** 
in  these  latter  days ;  but  they  were  emphatically 
**«A««<2**  of  us,  even  in  *•  spiritual  rappings,"  very 
nearly  a  hundred  yean  ago ! 

Fbw  who  have  "  gone  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,** 
sailing  day  after  day  over  its  stormy  waves,  con- 
tinual]^ eidiaustinghorison  after  horizon,  and  *<  still 
the  end  was  not  ;**  few,  we  say,  have  done  this,  but 
-will  feel  the  force  of  the  following  eloquent  ex- 
tract: 

**  The  sea  is  the  largest  of  the  cemeteries,  and  its 
slumberers  sleep  without  a  monument.  All  grave- 
yards in  all  other  Isnds  show  some  symbol  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  great  and  the  small,  the  rich 
and  the  poor ;  but  in  ^at  ocean  cemetery  the  king 
and  the  clown,  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  are  all 
alike  undistinguished.  The  waves  roll  over  all. 
The  same  requiem  song  by  the  minstrelsy  of  the 
ocean  sung  to  their  honor.  Over  their  remains  the 
same  storm  beats,  and  the  same  sun  shines ;  and 
there  unmarked,  the  weak  and  the  powerful,  the 
plumed  and  unhonored,  will  sleep  on,  until  awak- 
ened by  the  same  trump  when  the  sea  will  give  up 
its  dead.  I  thought  of  sailing  over  the  slumbering 
but  devoted  Cookman,  who,  after  a  brief  but  brill- 
iant career,  perished  in  the  President — over  the 
same  ill-fated  vessel  we  may  have  passed.  In  that 
oemetery  sleeps  the  accomplished  and  pious  Fisher ; 
but  where  he,  and  thousands  of  others  of  the  noble' 


spirits  of  the  earth  lie,  no  one  but  God  knoweth. 
No  marble  rises  to  point  out  where  their  ashes  are 
gathered,  or  where  the  lovers  of  the  good  or  wise 
can  go  to  shed  the  tear  of  sympathy.  Who  can  tell 
where  lie  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Africans  sons 
who  perished  in  the  *  middle  passaged  Yet  that 
cemetery  hath  ornaments  of  Jehovah.  Never  can 
1  forget  my  days  and  nights  as  I  passed  the  noblest 
of  the  cemeteries  without  a  single  monument.** 


Wi  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  **  A  CoOeetion  <^ 
Original  Poeifu  on  Varume  Subjects"  published  l^ 
the  author,  and  sent  **to  the  edxrter  of\airpur9  mag- 
gazenef  %oith  reepex  of  the  orthnr"  This  polite  in- 
scription is  either  a  hoax,  or  the  "  orthur**  has  been 
corrected  by  his  proof-reader,  and  is  himself  better 
fitted  for  a  scholar  than  a  schoolmaster.  We  make 
room  for  a  single  one  of  lus  diminutive  minia^re 
pages,  in  fine  type : 

"My  scholars  having  caught  a  Woodpecker,  coop- 
ed it  up  in  a  stove,  in  which  there  had  been  fire. 
The  bird  being  unaccustomed  to  so  warm  a  climate, 
in  a  little  time  idled,  which  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing elegy : 

"  I  wish  It  to  be  understood, 
I  write  now  of  a  Peoker-wood ; 
Which  diM  on  the  morning  of  this  day, 
And  quieU  J  fled  fh>m  earth  away ! 
Its  sufftrings  were  aU  soon  o*er. 
And  tt  win  have  to  die  no  more ! 
Its  little  flue  kiokM  floahM  and  red, 
Kven  when  it  was  sold  sod  dead; 
,Pertiaps,  my  firiends,  aooM  old  dead  trss 
Was  the  place  of  its  nativitj : 
The  place  where  it  was  bred  and  bora, 
And  IM  on  worms,  and  flrnlt,  and  com: 
It  may  have  liad  a  tender  mate 
That  now  laments  its  sadden  fhle. 
And  in  a  sad  snd  moonlU  strain 
In  sstttude  it  may  complsin ! 
It  may  have  had  a  Amily 
In  some  old  stump  or  hollow  tree, 
In  which,  poor  things,  they  lie  eonfin'd, 
Like  little  orphans  left  behind ! 
Their  little  throats  are  growing  sore, 
And  they  wHl  ery  bat  little  nnore: 
They  soon  will  sleep  and  ne'er  awake ; 
O  pi^  diem  ftar  msrey's  sake. " 

''Pecker-wood**  is  a  happy  conceit  of  language, 
and  that  the  head  of  the  bird  should  look  "  flushed 
and  rfd**  is  oertainly  very  extraordinary ! 


It  is  not  alone  printers  and  compositors  who  wQl 
enjoy  the  following.  It  is  a  capital  and  very  for- 
cible illustration  of  a  printing-office  dialogue : 

FoKSMAif  OF  THK  OmoB.  *'  Jones,  what  Me 
you  at  now  T*  ^ 

GoMPOSZTOB.  "  Vm  setting '  A  House  on  Fire  ',* 
*most  done.'* 
FoKSMiir.  "What  is  Smith  about f* 
GoMPOSiToit.  "He  is  engaged  on  *A  Horrid 
Murder.*** 

FoKSHAM.  "  Finish  it  as  quick  as  possible,  and 
help  Morse  through  with  his  tele^aph.     Bob, 
what  are  you  trying  to  get  upf* 
Bob.  ♦*  *  a  Panic  in  the  Money  Market.*" 
FoBBMAN.  "  Tom,  what  are  you  dietribuHngV* 
Tom.  **  *  Prises  in  the  Gift  Lottery.'  '* 
FoBBMAN.  •*  Stop  that,  and  take  hold  of  diis 
'Runaway  Horse.*     Slocum,  what  in  creation 
have  you  been  about  for  the  last  half  hour  f* 

S  LOCUM.  "  Justifying  the  *  Compromise  Meat* 
ures,*  which  my  *  sub*  set  up.** 

FoBBMAN.  *'  You  ch^  on  the  stool  diere,  what 
are  you  on  now  V*  ^  | 
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Chap  on  the  Stool.  "On  the  'Table*  that 
you  gave  me.** 

FoEBMAN.  **  Lay  it  on  the  table  for  the  piesent : 
no  room  for  it.*' 

Compositor.  **How  about  those  'Municipal 
Candidates?*** 

FosBHAN.  "  Rum  *em  in.  What  did  you  say* 
Slocum?'* 

S  LOCUM.  *'  8hall  I  lead  these  *  MeB  of  Boston?*  '* 

Foreman.  "  No ;  they  are  *  solid,*  of  course.** 

Compositor.  **  Do  you  want  a  *  fiill-£ice*  head 
to  '  Jenny  Lind's  Family  ?*  ** 

Foreman.  "  No,  put  *em  in  '  small  caps.*  JohB* 
have  you  ^t  up  that  *  Capital  Joke  V  *' 

JoHN.^  "  No,  air ;  I*m  out  of  *  sorts.*  ** 

Foreman.  **  Well,  throw  in  this  *  MUlion  of  Cal* 
ifomia  Gold,*  and  when  you  get  through  with  it, 
1*11  give  you  some  moie.  Wilson*  hare  you  fin« 
ished  *  The  Coalition?*  ** 

WiLsoM.  •*  Yas,  sir,  the  *  Coalition*  is  all  up  !** 

Editor.  •*  What  do  you  want  now  ?" 

pR.  Devil.  "More  copy,  sir.** 

Editor.  **  Have  you  completed  that  *  Eloquent 
Thanksgiving  Discourse  V  *' 

Pr.  Devil.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I've  just  got  up  *  A 
Warm  Winter.**' 

There  is  a  "terrible  satire"  in  the  suljoined 
'*  JVeotf/  and  Pn^ptoUve  View  vf  SpecmUuiotuinReal 
Eatate"  in  this  our  goodly  city  of  Gotham.  It  pur- 
ports to  be;  and  at,  an  extract  from  a  private  letter 
of  a  young  genUeman,  derk  In  the  oflioe  of  a  laige 
operator  in  **  lots"  in  nor  city,  to  a  friend  in  Wash- 
iagton: 

"  I  aiA  still  with ,  employed  in  drawing  maps 

and  writing  de8cri|>tions  of  them  ibr  those  who  deal 
eutGod*8  earth  l^mohea,  thus:  *  One  let  af  ground, 
being  in  front  en  tb«  westedy  side  93  feet  3^  inches, 
running  thence  eaBterly  66  feel  S^  iaehes,  thence 
southeasterly  11  inches,  thence  southerly  22  feet  1 
inch,  thence  westerly  67  feet  10|  inches,'  6ce.  By- 
the-by,  what  a  jolly  time  speculaton  in  lots  would 
have,  could  they  luonopolize  the  burial  places ! 
Then  should  we  see  advertised : 

<* <To  Lean  Men— A  Ban  Chmml  A  narrow 
grave  lot  for  sale,  being  10  inehes  wida,  5  feet  6| 
mehes  long,  andof  full  depth ;  would  make  a  nice 
tidy  lesting-plsEe  for  one  who  does  not  come  wide 
of  the  mark,  or  who  would  have  no  objections  to  lie 
sideways.  Alao,  one  lacge  gore  lot,  suitable  for  a 
bulky  man  with  one  leg.  AJUo^  one  lot  12  by  12 
iashes.  for  perpendicular  burial. 

^*  (Terms :  60  per  cent  cash ;  balance  in lottt,  if 
the  party  be  of  ukeans ;  if  not,  witnessed  oider  on 
weeping  relatives.  Apply  at  the  PaUmt  Ovtta 
Pmtka  Cf^  Wonhim^:  ** 

There  is  a  moral  oontained  in  the  ansDing 
sCanaas  that  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  old  venes 
commencing — 

«« The  pipe  thai  is  so  Ifly  white, 
la  wMeh  so  ttsay  laks  Might, 
Is  broken  Iqr  tiie  teaeli  i 
Maa*slUbisb«t8aeb: 
mak  of  this  when  you 
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WisB,  In  Che  loasijr  evening  hear, 

▲ttendMlbttbyches^ 
O'er  bistory'a  varied  page  I  pon^ 

llan*s  fhte  in  thine  I  see. 


Oft  as  thy  eaewy  oolos 
Tben  bf«aks,  and  fklls  away. 


I  trace  how  mighty  realms  arose. 

And  tolnhled  to  decay. 
Ufl»  is  a  leaf,  adroiUy  IQIM, 

And  time's  the  wasting  breath, 
Tliat,  late  or  early,  we  heboid 

Otvee  all  lo  dosty  desOi. 
And  wtiat  is  he  vrlio  smekes  tbea  newt 

A  Utile  moving  be^i, 
Tliat  eooa,  Uke  tbee,  to  Ihie  sMit  bow— 

With  tbee  in  dost  mMt  slaep. 


Bat  tboagii  tliy  ashes  dowaiwl  go, 

Thy  saseaee  mUs  en  liigh  3 
Thos,  tboofli  my  body  soon  may  die, 

icy  aooi  ahsU  eleave  the  shy. 

<'  Old  ViROuruL  A«ain'*  contributes  ^  another 
anecdote  of  the  same  son  of  Erin,  oonceming  whom 
a  certain  bean  story  lately  appeared  in  a  nook  of 
the  *  Drawer.'  The  ^ends  of  Paddy,*'  adds  onr 
correspondent,  "will  recogniie  thia  stoiy  also  as 
being*  strictly  true:**' 

"Going  on  a  viait  to  a  aeighboc^  upon  one  occa- 
sion, he  happened  to  pass  through  a  lot  of  greiind 
in  which  he  saw  what  appeavsd  to  be  a  great  maay 
fine-looking  vouk'WikdMu  on  the  vines,  and  wss  nat 
a  little  disi^ppointed  at  the  gentleman*a  neglaet  In 
not  having  some  of  them  brought  in  Ibr  the  aooooi- 
modotioa  of  his  guest.  Determined,  howevar*  to 
make  amends  for  his  disappointment,  Paddy,  iSt/tt 
sitting  an  hour  or  two,  took  his  leave,  and  aian^gad 
in  going  off  to  pass  through  the  lot  unobserved,  and 
haatily  gathering  two  of  the  fineat-looking  melons, 
hurried  on  with  one  under  each  annt  until  he  reaeh- 
ed  a  convenient  place  on  the  road-eide,  when  he  sat 
himaalf  down  upon  a  fiiUen  tree,  and  was  makinga 
most  savoiy  repast,  when  General  — ^,  one  of  his 
countrymen,  rode  up,  and  seeing  Paddy,  knila  in 
hand,  and  carving  away  upon  the  melons,  asked* 

"  *  What  on  earth  are  you  about  T' 

« *  Eating  some  vmih-witUm^  yer  honor.  W(m*t 
you  get  down  and  try  some  7' 

"  The  General,  albeit  a  very  grave  sort  of  person- 
ijge,  conld  not  entirely  control  his  risible  faeultias ; 
in  fact,  he  indulged  for  the  spsoe  of  five  miuutes  in 
a  very  decided  '  horse  km^'  greatly  to  Paddy's 
amasement  and  indignation. 

"  *  Why,  those  areptiaipiUBs/*  said  the  Genaial. 

<*  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  Psddy  could 
be  convinced  of  his  mistake,  but  yielding  at  length 
to  tha  General's  remonstianoes,  he  desisted  from 
further  opejrations. 

"He  afUrwaid  acknowledged  to  an  iatimata 
fnend,  privately,  that  although  the  flavor  of  the  sup- 
posed melons  was  altogether  unexceptionable,  yet 
he  rather  thought  from  the  first  that  there  was  a 
toughness  about  them  which  he  could  not  readily  ac- 
count fix ;  and  further,  that  for  some  twenty-four 
hours  immediately  succeeding  the  meal  he  was  much 
troubled  with  cramps  about  the  region  of  the  stomr 
aob,  which  he  was  inclined  to  think  were  chargeable 
to  the  rebellious  nature  of '  raw  pumpkins*  in  resist- 
ing the  piooess  of  digestion  !'* 

There  are  many  words  which  are  accounted 
"  Westemisms,"  and  sometimes  considered  as 
"  slang  words,"  whidi  are  very  fm  firom  being  of  a 
recent  date.  The  following,  whidi  is  taken  firom 
Doctor  Franklin's  "Peer  RiekaTd^a  Almana^*  for 
April,  1741,  printed  one  hundred  and  three  yean 
1^,  contains  one  which  we  had  supposed  to  be  al- 
most entirely  local,  and  a  not  very  recent  addition 
to  our  national  vocabulary : 

**  Rash  SiOrtela,  e'er  you  take  a  wUb, 
Contrive  your  pile  to  last  fbr  lift : 
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Ob  sense  aad  worth  joar  pauioa  Ibund, 
By  deoeney  cemented  round ; 
Let  pradenee  wUli  good-natore  itriYey 
To  keep  wtottn  nd  tow  ittv« ; 
Then,  eome  oU  age  wlMse^er  It  win, 
Yii«f  Mtadtkip  tkiU  oonttanie  stUL** 

Therb  are  no  dryer  wita  6r  **8]y  humoriata'*  than 
ftany  ptesidenta  and  anbordinate  oiBcera  of  our 
Ameriean  coUegea.  Having  among  their  yoimg  and 
gay  **  cfaargea**  a  good  many  immatore  but  quick 
wita,  it  may  poaaibly  be  that  their  own  are  qtiick- 
eoed  and  strengthened  by  attrition. 

Most  readera  will  recall  the  Preaident  of  an  fiagt- 
am  uniTersity  who,  on  one  occasion,  had  submitted 
to  him  for  perusal  and  correction  a  poetical  com- 
position  of  one  of  hia  students.  He  had  read  it 
oatefully  through,  and  finding  that  it  was  suck  blank' 
Yerae  as  "  neither  gods  nor  men  pemiit,*'he  handed 
it  back  to  the  author  with  the  remark : 

**  I  see,  Mr.  Smith,  that  in  this  piece  yott  hare 
ttaed  a  great  many  eapital  Utten.  Indeed,  almoat 
erery  Hne,  as  fiu*  as  I  have  remarked,  hegint  with  a 
capital  letter.  This  is  wrong.  Names  of  places^ 
persons,  dec,  should  undoubtedly  begin  with  a  cap- 
ital letter ;  but  in  a  composition  like  youn,  a  mtu- 
tiplicity  of  capitals  not  only  indicates  an  ignorance 
of  orthography,  but  has  an  unpleaaant  etfect  upon 
CJbe  eye  of  a  practiced  reader.** 

*  But,  sir,**  exclaimed  the  startled  and  mortified 
itildent,  **  that  compoaition  is  written  in  jDoetry  /** 

*^  Ah !— indeed?*'  replied  the  President,  lowering 
kta  gold  spectaolea  fvoin  his  high,  bald  forehead  to 
the  bridge  of  has  noae,  with  a  meny  twinkle  of  hin 
laually  cold  gray  eye,  and  casting  a  careless  glance 
orer  the  manuscript,  ^I  had  not  noticed  that. 
Haren't  you  made  a  mistake,  Mr.  Smith  7** 

Next  to  this,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a 
better  kindied  story  than  the  following : 

'*  Some  of  the  students  of  the  Indiana  State  tJni- 
Ttfsity  were  suspected  to  be  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing brandy.  Where  they  obtained  it,  was  a  mystery. 
Dr.  Daily  determined  to  ferret  out  the  secret.  Call^ 
ing  into  a  small  drug-store,  the  proprietor  asked  him 
*how  that  sick  student,  "  Mr.  Carter,**  oasM  on?' 
Smelling  a  rat,  the  Doctor  answered  in  aa  evasive 
manner,  and  soon  drew  omt  of  tiie  ^KMhecary  the 
fact  that  the  students  under  smpioion  bad  been  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  bfsndy  for  a  siek  student 
by  the  name  of  *  Caster  ;*  that  they  said  he  was 
*  quite  low,  and  kept  aHve  by  stimulants ;'  that  the 
young  gentlemen  seemed  very  much  devoted  to  him. 
Now  the  secret  was  out.  This  '  Carter*  was  a  fic- 
titious character,  and  the  Doctor  knd  dM  secret. 

**  However,  he  kspl  his  own  ooonseL  The  next 
time  the  students  assembled  in  the  ch^>el  for 
prayers,  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  crowd,  and  satis- 
fied himself  that  *  Carter's*  nurses  were  all  preaent. 
The  devotions  were  duly  conducted,  and  then  he 
called  the  attention  ef  the  students,  remarking  that 
he  had  a  mournful  task  to  perform :  as  President 
of  the  university,  it  became  his  duty  to  announce 
ttie  death  of  their  feUow-student,  *Mr.  Carter.' 
After  a  lingering  lUneas  of  several  weeks,  during  a 
portion  of  which  he  was  only  kept  alive  by  stimu- 
lants, he  had  breathed  his  last !  He  had  no  doubt 
thia  announcement  would  fall  sadly  on  the  ears  of 
those  who  had  so  faithfully  attended  to  his  wanta, 
but  he  hoped  they  would  bear  it  with  resigliation ; 
he  hoped  they  would  reflect  upon  the  oft-repeated 
words,  *  Memento  mori;^  that  he  would  now  no 
longer  detain  them,  but  leave  tham  to  their  reflec- 
tfons! 


*  The  result  of  this  anaooaoement  was  startling. 
None  of  the  Professocs,  and  but  few  of  thestndmts, 
had  ever  heard  of  *  Carter.'  *  Who  is  het*  wia 
whispered;  noae  knew  but  the  kind  friends  who 
attended  him,  and  they  wouldn*t  tell ;  and  the  Ptss- 
ident  seemed  so  da^p^  affectsdi  thsy  didnl  like  to 
askhin!** 

TsRT  tender  and  beautiful  ars  the  following 
linea,  sent  for  insertion  in  tlse  ^'  Drawer,**by  a  ladj 
correspondent,  of  New-Haven  (Conn.),  with  the 
following  simple  and  modest  request :  *'  A  fnend's 
letter  4uggests  the  sufagoined  luies.  I  hope  they 
may  be  found  woitlqr  of  a  oomer  in  your  viuiad  ds- 
partment." 

I- 

"Spring  thoughts!'*  what  are  mine  1    Thoughts  efSsitli 

awaking 
Prom  her  hmg  sleep,  and  doimlng  gay  attire. 
Of  screams  mdodred,  oTftosan  tarrows  bieaktog, 
Of  tender  leaf,  of  grain  and  grassy  spire ; 
or  shaisws  en  the  lake's  tine  waMe  daneing, 
Of  seestedslm*s,  low  barttag  e'er  tlie  trink; 
Of  SMSsy  aesis,  of  geUea  wnMtt»  gjanefng, 
OffloaOngckNids— okygpiiqg!  of  thSM  1  think. 

II. 
Oh,  aqiple-hlossoaM  WM  with  heavy  sImw«s» 
Oh,  fiagmnt  breath  of  pmple  lilae  irees, 
Oh,  Messed  odors  ftom  Spring's  eaily  flowers, 
Sow  tave  ye  sttrred  my  slumbering  memories! 
Baeicward  ye  lead  me  to  flundliar  places ; 
Scenes  long,  long  past,  float  by  me  as  a  dream; 
Wkh  apran  Ibtt  ef  btttefweaps  sad  daisies, 
A  chfltl,  a  UUto  ehfld,  again  I  ssem ! 

in. 
Qaiok  fly  Iks  yssiB :  sadi  Spilig,  with  bsstty  todB% 
Is  lest  la  Susaiw's  rlyer  fruits  and  flowecs  i 
A  little  child  no  longer,  bac  asssiden, 
Stands  hopeAd  gaaing  en  the  speeding  hours ; 
And  one  1^  one  the  gadands  hosy  flngera 
Weave  or  ttie  hopes  that  cluster  round  our  pilms 
Wither  and  fhO,  tfll  scaree  a  green  spray  Uiqters: 
Ok,  ^  aad  rustling  toaves!  oh^iboCofTimal 

TV. 

^Spring  tkoughtsf   Sad  *o«gkcs  wksn  haekwiid  an 


To  early  daj%  te  piMBlse  nnftitted ; 

Spring  thoughts ;  glad  thowghu  in  heavenly  beauty  bendtog 

O'er  days  to  come— e'er  blossoms  yet  unchilled. 

"  Not  dead  but  sleepeth,"  so  oTEarth  Hie  written. 

When  an  her  glorious  things  are  turned  to  dust ; 

"•Net  dsad  but  sleepeth  ,*"  when  our  hearts  are  anittsn, 

-^  IsatI 


Not  long  since  an  eminent  oommercial  lawyer 
related  the  ensoing  anecdote  as  an  Blustmtion  of 
the  "composition*'  which  sossetimes  entered  into 
the  selection  of  a  jury : 

•«  I  had  a  very  important  case,*'  said  he,  "  involv- 
ing some  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  a  protracted  cause,  owing  to  the  complisated 
interesU  involved  m  it,  and  altogether  s  very 
tedious  trial.  When  it  was  finally  given  to  the 
jury,  the  Judge  remaiked  to  them,  an  thsy  were 
f^ut  leaving  the  court-room  for  private  eonsultar 
tion,  that  if,  during  the  progress  of  the  esse,  any 
terms  of  law  had  been  used,  or  any  rules  stated, 
that  they  did  not  fully  understand,  the  court  was 
prepared  beforehand  to  make  all  needful  explana- 
tions. 

**  Upon  this,  ofi#  of  the  jurors,  a  man  with  a  hi|^ 
bald  head,  and  a  cabn  blue  eye,  upon  whoSe  sense 
of  justice  I  had  greatlv  relied  (for  he  had  paid  the 
stnctest  attention  to  the  entire  pfoeeedia^),  sioflt 
and  said: 

"  a  belisve  t  nadenrtiKl  aU  t*s  rWet  tfaiM  \am 
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been  laid  dowa,  but  there  are  two  tetms  of  hw  that 
have  been  a  good  deal  need  during  the  trial,  that  I 
should  like  to  know  the  meaning  of.' 

**  *  Very  well,  sir,'  responded  the  Judge,  '  what 
tetms  of  law  do  you  allude  to  f ' 

"  *  Well,'  said  our  model  juror,  '  the  words  I 
mean,  are  the  words  fhdnt^  uid  i^endant  P  ** 

Was'nt  tAcrc  a  chance  ror  a  man  to  '*  come  by 
his  own"  in  a  law-suit  where  ntck  a  juror  was  the 
principal  member  of  the  "  august  body  T'* 

An  *'odd*'  circumstance,  as  they  say  in  England, 
is  mentioned  in  the  case  of  a  London  cockney,  who 
went  all  the  way  from  England  to  the  mountain  that 
lies  three  days' journey  from  Stockholm,  in  Sweden, 
to  witness  the  long  day  when  the  sun  does  not  dis- 
appear. 

He  arrired  on  the  last  of  the  three  days  of  the 
annual  exhibition.  He  went  to  bed,  teaming  orders 
to  be  called  when  the  sun  was  near  the  horiaon. 
In  a  few  hours  his  senrant  shook  him,  and  informed 
him  that  the  hour  had  arrived.  He  turned  over  for 
another  short  nap.  The  senrant  insisted  that  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  and  that  the  party  was  already 
moting. 

*'  But  to-mMTow,"  said  the  sleepy  cockney. 

'*  No ;  impossible ;  this  is  the  la9t  day.** 

'*Well  then,"  was  the  reply,  as  the  sluggard 
turned  slowly  in  his  bed,  "  we  can  wmM  m»mt  ymrP* 

A  MOKTHLY  contemporary,  in  a  series  of  papers 
by  a  deputy-sheriff,  has  exhibited  a  good  many  in- 
stances of  ingenuity  and  '*  sharp  practice"  in  the 
serrioe  of  legal  processes ;  but  we  have  seen  no- 
thing in  them  so  adroit  as  the  following  **  Irish 
Modt  of  Merving  a  Writ.**  It  is  arerred  to  be 
"  entirely  tnu  ;"  and  it  certainly  b  as  rich  as  any 
thing  which  the  author  of  **  Charles  O'Malley"  or 
**  Handy  Andy"  could  possibly  inrent. 

**  Two  or  three  days  since  an  Irish  gentleman, 
whose  solicitor  had  rainly  endearored  to  senre  a 
writ  on  an  ex-member  of  Parliament  for  an  Irish 
borough,  who  resides  at  the  West  End  of  the  metro- 
polis, hit  upon  the  following  ingenious  mode : 

"  Having  sealed  a  stone  bottle,  with  an  imposing 
crest,  and  marked  it '  PUhstn^*  he  forwarded  it  by 
an  intelligent  lad  of  thirteen  (who  was  prcTiously 
well  instructed),  as  a  present  from  a  friend  in  the 
West  End,  with  instiuctiont  to  be  deliTered  only^ 
to  himself. 

"  The  bait  took.    The  old  Irish  follower  who  acU 

as  a  duenna  to  Mr. ,  as  his  guardian  against 

the  too  '  captirating*  approaches  of  bailiffs,  did  not 
think  there  was  any  tiling  to  apprehend  from  a  child 
bearing  only  a  bottle  of '  the  native.' 

"  The  master  was  called,  and  the  present  duly 
handed  over. 

'* '  There's  a  note  in  the  wrapper,  sir,'  observed 
the  messenger ;  '  perh^s  it  would  require  an  an- 
awer.' 

^'Tbe  ex-member  undid  the  newspaper  in  which 
die  present  was  folded,  and  took  out  an  envelope. 

"  *  There's  a  writ  in  that,  sir,'  said  the  youngster 
— 'you're  served !'— and  bounding  through  the  pas- 
sage, he  was  out  of  sight  in  an  instant,  while  the 
ex-member  looked  as  if  he  was  converted  into  stone. 
Molly,  with  a  wet  dish-cloth,  which  she  flung  after 
the  lad,  foamed  with  rage,  at  being  made  the  invol- 
untary instrument  of  such  a  trick. 

'*  But  the  *  unkindest  cut  of  all'  remained  behind. 
Seeing  her  master  quite  out  of  sorts  after  diimer, 
she  philosophically  urged  him  to  make  the  best  out 
•f  a  bad  bargain,  and  take  some  of  the  '  potheen,' 


opening  at  the  same  time  the  bottle  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

"  But  who  can  express  her  indignation,  and  that 
of  her  master,  at  finding  that  the  ooatenfts  of  the 
treacherous  present  (aside  from  the  writ)  were  no- 
thing but  wafer/" 

The  ladies  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
'*  Drawer ;"  and  we  dare  aay  a  good  many  sensiUe 
unspoiled  damsels  will  thank  us  for  having  pre- 
served for  their  perusal  the  subjoined  plain-spoken 
advice  given  to  her  fellow-countrywomen  by  Mrs. 
Ellis,  of  England,  in  her  "  hteturf  oddrtMttd  to 
FoMi^  LadiM.**  Possibly  the  advice  may  not  he 
out  of  place,  even  in  our  own  country : 

'*  My  pretty  little  dears,  you  are  no  more  fit  for 
matrimony  than  a  pullet  is  to  look  after  a  fomily  of 
fourteen  chickens.  The  truth  is,  my  dear  girls, 
you  want,  generally  speaking,  more  true  liberty  and 
less  fashionable  restraint;  more  kitchen  and  less 
parlor;  more  leg-exercise  and  less  sofo;  more  pud- 
ding and  less  piano ;  more  frankness  and  less  mook- 
modesty ;  more  breakfast  and  less  bustle. 

"  /  like  the  buxom,  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked, 
full-breasted,  bouncing  girl,  who  can  dam  atockings, 
malie  her  own  frocks,  mend  her  little  brother's 
trowsers,  command  a  regiment  of  pots  and  kettles, 
milk  the  cows  as  well  ak  the  Duchess  of  Mail- 
borough  or  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  yet  be  a  lady 
withal  in  the  drawing-room.  But  as  for  your  pining, 
moping,  wasp-waisted,  putty -faced,  piusic-mnrder- 
ing,  novel-devouring  daughters  of  mere  Fashion  and 
Idleness,  with  your  consumption-soled  shoes,  silk 
stockings,  and  French  calico  shifts,  you  won't  do 
for  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  England !" 

"  Hatb  the  following  lines,"  asks  a  correspondent 
in  the  city, "  ever  appeared  in  *  The  Drawer  ?'  And 
will  you  inform  me  who  is  the  author  of  them  T  I 
have  heard  them  attributed  to  Lowell,  the  American 
poet,  but  they  aound  to  me  like  Thomas  Hood ;  and 
yet  I  can  not  find  them  in  the  Amerioan  edition  of 
his  poems ;" 

<«(Hsrk!  thst  rustle  era  dress, 
Stiff  wlU  laviA  eostUneas ; 
Hws  ooinss  one  whose  eheak  would  iush 
Bat  to  hsve  her  gsn—ts  brush 
'Gainst  the  glri  whose  infers  thin 
Wove  the  weary  *lroldary  in. 
And  in  midnight's  ehill  ai^  murk 
Stitched  her  Uft  into  the  work; 
BendiBg  backward  tnm  her  toll. 
Lest  her  tears  the  silk  might  sou ; 
Shsping  fhm  her  Mttar  thouglit 
Heart's  ease  aad  fonclsMnot ; 
Se<lririug  IWT  dospiilr 
With  the  emblems  wov«i  there  !* " 

These  fine  lines  art  by  Jambs  Russell  Lowbl^ 
but  they  are  worthy  of  Ilood,  and  they  need  no  higher 
praise. 

On  a  faded  slip  of  paper  in  our  mamMm'gaihenm 
depository,  we  find  the  annexed : 

'*  Sydney  Smith  compares  the  first  whistle  of  a 
locomotive  to  the  aqueak  of  an  Attorney,  when  be 
is  laid  hoUi  of  by  his  Satanic  Mijesty !" 

<<Thb  surest  road  to  health,  say  what  they  will, 
OTMver  to  suppose  we  ebaU  be  iU." 

"  On B  might  have  heard  a  pin  fall,"  is  a  proverb* 
ial  expression  of  silence ;  but  even  this  has  been 
eclipsed  by  the  ensuing  French  phrase :  | 
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*'  You  might  hare  heard  th«  uafbldiag  of 

her  lace  pocket-handkerchiei** 

One  sometimea  comes  across,  in  <*  books  for  the 
yoong,**  and  '*  companions  for  the  unlearned**  es- 
peci  Jly,  with  expositions  of  natural  science,  which 
only  illustrate  to  confound,  and  to  darken  a  subject 
by  wards,  which,  if  not  *'  without  knomUdgef^  are 
yet  very  injudicious,  because  vague  and  discour- 
aging. 

We  cite  the  following  as  an  example : 

''Imsgine  a  railway  from  the  earth  to  the  sun. 
How  many  hours  is  the  sun  from  us  T  Why,  if  we 
were  to  send  d  haby  in  an  express-train,  going  un- 
*  intermittedly  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  without  mak- 
ing any  stoppages  (not  even  for  the  mails,  probably !), 
the  baby  would  grow  to  be  a  boy — the  boy  would 
grow  to  be  a  man — the  man  would  grow  old  and 
die — without  seeing  the  sun ;  for  it  is  distanl  more 
than  a  hundred  years  from  us ! 

'*But  what  is  thU,  compared  to  NephauU  dis- 
tance T  (It  teetfiM  a  good  way  off,  too ! )  Had  Adam 
and  Eve  stafted,  by  our  railway,  at  the  crtationy  to 
go  from  Neptune  to  the  sun,  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  they  would  not  hare  got  there  yet  !*' 

If  this  is  indeed  so — and  we  do  not  pretend  to 
dispute  it— it  must  be  a  "hard  road  to  travel~we 
UUever 

*'I  WISH  you  to  make  for  our  church,**  said  an 
Episcopal  vestryman,  one  morning,  to  a  neighbor- 
ing carpenter,  **two  new  commandment-boards. 
We  want  them  of  free,  sound  timber,  with  no  Anott 
in  them.** 

'*  You'd  better  take  some  of  the  *  no/s'  out  of  the 
commandments  then,**  replied  the  cai}>enter;  *'I 
never  saw  a  commandment-board  yet  that  wasn't 
/ti2/ofthem!** 

'*  A  WOMAN  who  wants  a  charitable  heart  wants 
a  pure  mind.**  There  is  a  good  deal  expressed  in 
these  few  words.  The  measure  of  a  woman's  judg- 
ment must  be  her  own  fullness ;  and  if  she  judge 
harsh^,  her  feelings  are  not  delicate.  Her  expe- 
rience is  her  own ;  and  if  that  is  adverse,  it  ought 
at  least  to  impose  the  charity  of  silence.  Inno- 
cence is  not  suspicious  ;  but  Guilt  is  always  ready 
to  turn  informer. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  somewhat  verdant 
Yankee,  riding  with  a  rather  pompous  person  in  his 
carriage  past  his  own  lawn,  who,  observing  the 
gentleman's  grounds,  and  especially  a  large  number 
of  weather-proof  plaster-statues,  feebly  imitating 
the  legitimate  marble,  said : 

"What  on  'arth  is  the  use  of  them?  Thcre*s 
abeout  tew  acres  o*  pasture,  and  five  seareerows 
into  'em !    One  o*  them*s  a  plenty !" 

But  a  worss  mortification  "once  upon  a  time 
befell,**  as  follows : 

"  A  certain  Governor,  no  matter  of  what  State, 
was  a  plain — very  plain — farmer-like  man.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  prominent  politician,  but  still  a 
plain,  simple  farmer;  and  he  had  an  orchard  be- 
hind his  house,  on  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  be- 
stow a  great  deal  of  attention. 

"  In  personal  appearance  the  Governor  was  cer- 
tainly far  from  attractive.  He  was  very  tall,  and 
gaunt ;  and  when  about  his  work,  was  generally  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  a  faded  dressing-gown,  which 
was  of  exceeding  length,  coming  nearly  to  his  feet. 

"  It  chanced  one  day  that  a  gentleman,  dressed 


in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion,  called  at  the  Gov- 
emoi's  residence,  and  inquired  for  him.  He  was 
in  quest  of  a  eertain  ofiice,  which  lay  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's gift. 

"  *  He  is  not  at  home  just  at  present,*  said  his 
good  lady,  *  but  if  you  will  come  in  and  take  a  seat, 
I  have  no  doubt  he  wUl  be  in  very  soon.* 

"  The  visitor  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  seat- 
ing himself  in  a  plain  sitting-room,  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  Governor's  lady. 

"  *  I  believe,*  said  he,  *  that  this  is  considered  a 
very  fine  agricultural  place.  Does  your  husband 
own  much  land  T' 

" '  Yes ;  some  thirty  acres  or  so.  He  thinks  he  is 
quite  a  f^mner.' 

" '  As  I  came  along,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  fine 
orchard :  does  that  belong  to  him  t* 

"  *  Yes ;  and  he  prides  himself  on  his  orchard.' 

" '  I  see  you  find  it  necessary  to  use  scarecrows  to 
frighten  away  the  birds.* 

"  *  Scarecrows !'  exclaimed  the  Governor's  wife, 
in  astonishment :  '  I  thUatk  not :  we  never  employ 
them.' 

" '  Well,  that*s  curious ;  I  thought  I  saw  one  in 
one  of  the  trees,  "  rigged  out"  in  a  long  fluttering 
robe.* 

" '  I  don't  think  my  husband  has  put  any  into  the 
orchard ;  he  has  never  said  any  thing  to  nu  about  it. 
You  can  look  from  this  window,  and  perhaps  you 
will  see  the  object  you  must  have  mistaken.' 

"  *There  it  is  now P  was  the  reply,  as  the  speak- 
er pointed  out  a  figure  standing  on  a  limb  of  one  of 
the  trees,  dressed  in  a  pair  of  overalls,  vrith  a  faded 
robe  fluttering  in  the  breese :  ^thafs  the  scarecrow ! 
I  felt  sure  that  I  could  not  be  mistaken.* 

"  *  That  a  scarecrow  f*  exclaimed  the  good  lady, 
in  amaxement:  *why,  that*s  my  husband!* 

"  The  victim  of  this  embarrassing  mistake  had  just 
enough  voice  left  to  inquire  for  his  hat,  upon  which 
he  immediately  withdrew,  thinking  it  best  to  defer 
his  ^)plication  for  ofiice  to  a  more  *  convenient 
season.* " 


Wx  are  in  the  midst  of  the  "  season  of  flowers ;" 
and  it  would  be  a  wholesome  and  tasteful  improve- 
ment, if  all  who  love  these  "floral  teachers*'  were 
to  adopt  the  advice  of  one  who  revered  them,  and 
whose  bedside  was  solaced  by  their  odor,  when  he 
was  "passing  away**  to  that  land  where  flowere 
never  wither : 

"  I  do  wish  that  our  botanists,  oonchologists,  and 
entomologists,  and  the  rest  of  our  scientifical  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  would  sit  soberly  down,  a 
little  below  the  clouds,  and  revise  their  classical, 
scholastical,  and  polyglottical  nomenclatures.  Yea, 
that  our  gardeners  and  florists  especially  would  take 
their  watering-pots  and  rebaptise  all  those  pretty 
plants  whose  bombastical  and  pedantical  titles  are 
enough  to  make  them  blush,  and  droop  their  modest 
heads  for  shame.  It  is  abominable  to  label  our 
flowere  with  antiquated,  outlandish,  and  barbarous 
flowere  of  speech.  There  is  a  meaning  in  *wind- 
flowera*  and  '  cuckoo-buds ;'  and  Ae  *  bare-beir  is 
at  once  associated  with  the  breesy  heath ;  the « blue- 
bell' awakens  a  world  of  associations ;  but  what 
image  is  suggested  by  Schixan^tus-retusus  f  '  For- 
get-me-not' sounds  like  a  short  quotation  fiwm 
Rogen*  « Pleasures  of  Memory;'  'Love-lies-bleed- 
ing' contains  a  whole  tragedy  in  its  title ;  and  evea 
*  Pick.your-mother*s-heart-ouf  involves  a  tale  for  ^ 
the  novelist.  But  what  story,  with  or  without  a 
moral,  can  be  picked  out  of  a  *J}sndrobiumT* " 
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TsK  firtt  Tolame  of  the  long-expected  work  by  the 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Bsnton,  iUastratiTo  of  the  polit- 
ical histoiy  of  this  country  during  his  oongressionsl 
oereer,  is  issued  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  and  fbr- 
niihed  by  them  exclusively  to  subscribers.  It  is 
entitled  Thirty  Yean  m  the  United  Statee  SenaU, 
and  comprises  a  sketch  of  the  working  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  from  1820  to  1850,  with  oopioua 
extracts  from  public  documents,  and  biogra^cal 
notices  of  eminent  deceased  contemporaries.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  work,  besides  the  ample  fund 
of  personal  experience  of  which  the  author  has  been 
enabled  to  avail  himself,  he  has  had  access  to  the 
unpublished  peters  of  General  Jackson,  which  he 
has  used  ibr  his  purpose  both  with  liberality  an4 
discretion.  The  volume  now  published  can  not  fail 
10  be  regarded  by  inen  of  all  parties  as  a  valuable 
coDunentaiy  on  a  most  important  period  of  the  polit- 
ical history  of  the  United  States.  During  the  space 
to  which  the  work  is  devoted,  numerous  qoestiona 
of  far-reaching  significance  were  discussed  in  Con- 
gress ;  momentous  principles  of  legislation,  were 
decided ;  a  course  of  policy  involving  the  interests 
of  every  portion  of  the  Union  was  adopted  in  regard 
to  many  disputed  relations ;  great  constitutional 
provisions  received  their  final  acQustment;  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  figured  on  the  scene  in  mutual 
collision ;  and  a  direction  was  given  to  the  meas- 
ures of  Government,  the  influence  of  which  wiD  be 
fiilt  in  remote  ages.  In  all  these  grand  political  de- 
velopments, Colosel  Benton  was  a  prominent  actor. 
Gifled  with  an  extraordinary  activity  of  tempera- 
ment—a  bold,  self-relying,  and  energetic  intellect— 
an  iron  tenacity  of  purpose — a  remarkable  shiewd- 
ness  and  versatility  in  debate — an  insatiable  love  of 
political  conflict— sufficient  personal  ambition  to 
give  intensity  to  his  powers,  but  not  so  overwrought 
01  to  dim  the  clearness  bf  his  perceptions-~he  has 
occupied  a  leading  position  among  the  statesmen  of 
lus  d)Biy,  and  placed  the  stamp  of  his  vigorous  nature 
on  the  course  of  events.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he 
has  aimed  at  fietimess  and  accuracy  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  volume.  He  has  given  a  sketch  of  the 
histoiy  of  the  times  in  rough,  commanding,  impress- 
ive outlines— often  dashing  in  an  excess  of  coloring 
— «ever  attempting  the  minute  and  delicate  finish 
of  the  literary  artist ;  and,  whenever  occasion  re- 
quires, indul^ng  in  ^  expressive  vocabulary  of  the 
frontier,  in  spite  of  any  suggestions  of  taste  or  pre- 
cedent to  the  contrary.  In  a  narrative  of  this  diar- 
acter  it  would  be  more  thaa  human  te  preserve  p 
mad  impartiality.  To  this  virtue,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  baldest  honesty.  Colonel  Benton  makes  no 
pretension.  He  would  deem  it  no  compliment  to 
ascribe  it  to  him«  He  was  too  deeply  mixed  up  in 
person  with  the  scenes  he  describes  to  affect  the 
dignity  of  the  philosophic  historian.  His  style,  ac- 
cordingly, is  for  the  most  part  warm  wi^  psrty 
kesAs,  but  is  certainly  not  the  leas  readable  on  that 
account.  He  gives  his  own  views  with  equal  frank- 
ness and  ardor,  and  in  reading  them  we  must  make 
constant  allowance  for  the  position  of  the  writer. 
But  it  is  no  more  than  Just  to  add  that  he  is  not 
guilty,  to  any  singular  extent,. of  the  fiuUts  which 
•re  almost  inevitable  in  the  eonnosition  of  person- 
al, contemporaneous  history.  To  say  that  he  has 
not  esci^ed  them  altogether,  ia  merely  to  say  that  he 
is  a  man.  Among  the  portions  of  ^e  work  which 
will  command  the  most  general  interest,  are  the  no- 


tices of  deceased  statesmen  with  whom  the  author 
was  in  intimate  private  or  political  relations.  Many 
of  these  are  fine  specimens  of  terse  and  elegant 
writing. 

TWi^f  Years  m  the  PhiUppine$.  A  more  tempt- 
ing volume  of  travels  has  rarely  been  issued  from 
the  press  than  this  spicy  narrative  of  a  life  of  stnnge 
and  romantic  adventures  in  the  farthest  East.  The 
author  is  a  Frenchman  of  education  ftnd  ability, 
who,  thrown  upon  the  shores  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  at  an  early  age,  takes  up  his  residence  , 
among  the  natives,  becomes  a  aort  of  Oriental  po- 
tentate among  the  baibarians,  devotes  himself  to 
the  weilfiire  of  his  unique  colonies,  and  at  the  close 
of  twenty  years  sets  about  recording  his  marvelous 
career  for  the  benefit  of  his  contemporaries.  In  a 
style  of  uncoibmon  freshness  and  naivete,  he  relates 
the  thousand-and-one  odd  incidents  of  his  life- 
many  of  which  are  droll  enough  in  all  conscience— 
though  their  truth  is  attested  by  the  incidental  state- 
ments of  European  and  American  naval  officers, 
who  were  famiUar  with  the  proceedings  of  the  self- 
inaugurated  monarch.  His  narrative  is,  moreover, 
replete  with  an  endless  variety  of  curious  and  valu- 
able information,  and  throws  much  light  on  a  state 
of  socieQr  of  which  in  this  Western  world  we  usu- 
ally have  but  the  fiiintest  conception.  (Published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

D.  Appleton  and  Co.  have  brought  out  The  Per- 
sonal Narrative  dfUt,  John  R.  Baetlbtt,  describ- 
ing the  explorations  and  incidents  connected  with 
his  functions  as  Commissioner  on  the  United  States 
and  Mexican  Boundary,  during  the  yeara  1850,  '51, 
'52,  and  '53.  It  gives  a  popular  view  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
including  a  Journal  of  the  daily  routine  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  an  accurate  description  of  the  natural 
productions  of  Ae  regions  traversed,  with  a  copious 
variety  of  information,  that  makes  the  work  a  use- 
ful guide  to  emigrants  and  other  travelers.  A  large 
portion  of  the  territory  described  by  Mr.  Bartlett  is 
comparatively  unknown.  He  brings  to  light  numer- 
ous important  facts.  His  narrative  is  flowing  and 
animated,  and  can  not  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  eveiy 
intelligent  reader. 

Among  the  novels  on  Harper  and  Brothers'  cata- 
logue, the  recent  issues  of  Aubrevt  and  TTie  Qmet 
Heart,  will  attract  the  notice  of  Uie  lovers  of  first- 
rate  works  of  fiction.  The  former  is  the  last  pro- 
duction of  Mrs.  Marsh,  and  in  its  deeply-exciting 
plot,  and  its  fine  delinei»tion  of  character,  is  not  in- 
ferior to  any  of  her  previous  admirable  creations. 
The  other  work  is  known  to  the  readers  of  Blade- 
wood  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating  novels  of  the 
season. 

A  posthumous  volume  of  travels  by  the  late  Pres- 
ident Olkn,  entitled  Greece  and  the  Oolden  Horn  (J. 
C.  Derby,  publisher),  will  be  received  with  friendly 
greetinp  by  the  large  circle  of  readers  that  venerate 
the  memory  of  that  eminent  scholar  and  divine.  It 
consists  of  extracts  from  his  journal  during  a  tour 
in  Greece  and  part  of  Turkey,  and  is  marked  by  the 
same  acuteness  of  observation,  sagacity  of  oomihent, 
and  ease  of  expression,  which  characterise  his  pre- 
vious writings  on  the  E  ast.  A  variety  of  topics  are 
discussed  in  this  volume  which  possess  a  peculiar 
interest  in  the  present  controversy  wiA  regard  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Rev.  Dr.  M'Cliwtock 
has  furnished  an  appropriate  introduction,  ia  which 
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hfi  «UitM  tbat  th«  trails  of  tb«  work  will  tmrw  to 
tbo  Wetl«yan  UnivoniijF,  to  whoM  tfusUM  tho 
OQOTright  k—  boon  HMJgiif  d. 

with  Um  fonontl  intoreot  bow  felt  in  tho  iMfti* 
ttitions  of  the  Great  8ak  Lake  City,  a  bow  work 
oatitled  Ut«k  tmd  th$  JUW-vent,  bjr  Bbmmmuc  O. 
FsBBia,  late  8ooretary  of  tho  Tonitory,  is  aoaaon- 
ahlo,  aad  kai  also  many  attimotivo  featotea.  The 
author  rosidod  ib  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Ijake 
fi>r  about  six  Bionths,  lAcluding  the  severe  winter 
of  1858-<3,  and  from  his  official  position  ei^yed 
BBOsual  facilitiBs  for  learning  the  ohaiaoter  of  the 
lemarkable  people  whose  fortunes  occupy  a  prom- 
iBsatplaoe  in  the  ooxrent  history  of  the  times.  His 
impressioBS  of  the  Mormons  are  to  the  last  degree 
uafiiforable.  The  iaflueBce  of  polygamy,  whii^  is 
BOW  the  open  snd  acknowledged  rule  of  the  domes- 
tio  relations,  is  discussed  freely*~and  abundance 
of  startling  iacts  ate  adduced  to  illustrate  its  do- 
grading  eftcto— and  a  riew  of  the  social  eondition 
gaBorally  of  the  profossed  '*  Latter  Day  Sainto** 
preeonts  a  curious  commentary  on  the  weakness 
sad  extravagance  of  human  nature.  The  hiatorioal 
details  in  this  volume,  with  regard  to  the  origin 
aad  progress  of  die  Monn<ms^  are  of  great  ralue. 
The  writer  has  diligently  collected  all  the  aBthen* 
lie  materials  on  the  subject  within  his  roach— many 
of  them  not  fomiliar  to  the  public— and  has  present- 
ed his  conclusions  in  a  readable  and  aatisfootory 
MirstiTe,    (Publiahed  by  Harper  and  Brothers^ 

A  quaiat  story  of  domestic  liJe  in  a  New  Eni^and 
village,  entitled  Wmuky  (published  by  Ticknor  and 
Fields),  has  a  certain  drj  humor  which  blends  ad- 
mirably with  the  puritanic  simplicity  of  narrative^ 
that  romiBds  the  reader  of  Gait's  "  Annala  of  the 
Farii^*'  and  other  productions  of  the  same  class. 
It  relates  no  exciting  sdventures— deals  in  no  prod- 
igies that  make  the  blood  run  ooUt— nor  does  it  mur- 
der the  English  language  for  the  sake  of  melo- 
dramatis  e6ot.  The  charm  of  the  work  is  in  its 
natural  eharacter^drawing,  ia  whidi  the  writer 
shows  not  only  foeility  but  remarkable  skill.  Ite 
quiet  pictures  make  an  agreeable  and  soothiBg  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  and  pleasantly  linger  in  the 
memoiy  after  the  irst  effect  has  passed  away.  The 
name  of  tho  author  is  not  moBtionod,  but  whoever 
ho  may  be,  he  leads  us  to  infer  from  his  writiagthat 
ho  is  a  man  of  scholar-like  accomplishments,  fomil- 
iar with  the  pen,  and  ocnbining  a  love  of  the  ddsn 
time  with  a  good  deal  of  Yankee  'cutoBess. 

J.  C.  Derby  hss  issued  a  new  volume  of  poetry, 
called  Lyrie9,  by  Thb  Lbttbb  H.,  which  gives  a 
very  fovoraUe  idea  of  tho  rfaymiag  gifts  of  the 
snonymous  writer.  Several  of  them  are  imitations 
and  parodies — aspecies  of  oompositioB  te  which  we 
are  by  no  means  partial— but  the  success  of  the 
execution  aliaost  oBtices  as  to  foigive  the  enoBBaity 
of  the  offense.  Of  the  more  original  piesee,  a  large 
Bumher  are  of  a  gay,  sparkling,  and  humorous  char- 
actor,  often  trespssaing  on  the  bounds  of  prudish 
decorum,  but  always  animated  vrith  a  true  poetic 
fire.  The  wTritet  shows  great  satirical  power,  a 
quick,  glanciBg  wit,  and  an  uneommoB  giaoe  and 
fowUty  of  veraificntion.  Hw  moio  oamast  efforts 
betray  noble  humanitarian  ^rmpathies,  and  indicate 
a  generous  and  impuWve  nature.  The  oontents  of 
this  vohune  prove  that  he  possasssa  geains  worthy 
of  the  severest  culture;  and  tf  he  is  not  seduced  by 
tho  perilous  ease  with  which  he  apparently  pro- 
dnoes  his  best  things,  we  shall  look  for  ripte  and 
still  Bune  delioioiis  fruits  6om  its  maturity. 

A  new  issue  of  Profoasor  BsBd's  oditfon  of 
Cinyhri  Poitiml  Wmka  hM  ba«n 


nsd»  by  Haye  and  ZsU,  Philadelphia.  Thisedi- 
tioB  has  been  for  sosae  time  oia  of  the  market,  and- 
ite  raappearaaoe  will  gratify  \hia  numerous  adnitrem 
of  Wordsworth  in  this  country  who  wish  to  possew 
the  writings  of  their  fovorite  in  a  convenient,  tub* 
stsntial,  aad  elegant  form. 

Philip,  Sampson,  and  Co.  have  iuued  7^ 
Bt^naOm*  qf  Ckrittipker  North,  in  one  coBq)ao| 
volume,  including  ''Christopher  in  his  Sportiiv 
Jacket,"  **  Christ^er  in  his  Aviaiy,'*  **  Christmns 
Dreams,"  "  The  Moon,**  snd  several  teles,  sketdw 
si^  and  criticisms,  overflowing  with  the  combined 
pathoSf  enthumasm,  and  fon,  which  have  given  the 
unique  author  such  a  stroi^  hold  on  tho  popular 
mind. 

A  second  series  of  jP«m  Lmvetjnm  jPonm's  Psr*- 
JUi^  is  published  by  Miller,  Orton,  and  Mulliga% 
which  in  many  respects  is  superior  to  the  former 
quaint  and  many  productions  which  have  prooured 
such  a  sudden  access  of  fome  to  the  lively  author- 
ess. Usually,  we  have  little  faith  in  thiMO  rapid 
growths  of  populsrity.  The  temple  of  fome  is  not 
to  bo  takcm  1^  storm,  but  must  be  approached  by 
steep  and  winding  ways.  A  desperate  rush  is  apt 
to  defeat  itself.  But  Fanmt  Fbb  m  doubtless  foima 
an  oxoeption  to  thia  rule.  The  fovor  with  which 
her  writings  have  been  reoeivedr-almost  unpreos-' 
dented  bo&  in  this  country  and  in  England— has  a 
leghiaate  cause.  She  dips  her  pen  in  her  heart,  wad 
writes  out  hsr  own  feelings  and  fonciea.  She  is  no 
indtator,  ao  dealer  in  seoond-hsnd  wares.  Her  ii^ 
spirstion  comes  from  imture,  not  from  books.  Sbo 
dares  to  be  originaL  She  has  no  fear  of  critics  ox 
of  the  public  before  her  eyes.  She  conqaen  % 
peace  with  tiiem  by  sheer  force  of  sudacitjR. 
Often  verging  on  the  bounds  of  wboleeome  co»- 
ventionalitios,  she  still  shows  a  true  and  kindly 
nature— she  has  always  the  synptthy  with  suf- 
foring  whidi  marks  the  genuine  woinan— and  her 
BMMt  petulant  and  frolicsome  moods  are  soften- 
ed by  a  perennial  vein  of  tender  humanenosa. 
Fanny  Fern  is  a  poetess,  though  she  avoids  thn 
use  of  rhyme.  With  all  her  aenso  of  the  ludicrous, 
she  knows  how  to  seise  die  poetioal  sspocte  of  life, 
and  these  are  rendered  in  picturesque  and  melodi- 
ous phrase,  which  lacks  nothing  but  rhythm  to  bo 
true  poetry*  Her  rapid  transitions  from  fun  to  pa- 
thos are  very  effective.  Her  pioturea  of  domestic 
life,  in  ite  mtiltiform  relations,  are  so  faithfol  to 
nature,  as  to  excite  alternate  smiles  and  tears.  Wo 
BSgaid  hm  extraordinary  success  ss  a  good  omen. 
Sihe  has  won  her  way  unmistakably  to  the  hearte 
of  the  people ;  and  this  we  interpret  ss  a  triumph 
of  natural  feeling.  It  shows  that  the  day  for  stilted 
riietoric,  scholastic  lefinemente,  and  big  dictionary 
words,  the  parade,  pomp,  and  pageantiy  of  litera- 
ture, is  declining ;  ioA  that  the  writer  who  is  brano 
enough  to  build  on  univeraal  human  sympathies,  is 
sure  of  the  most  grateftil  reward  in  unafl^cted  pop- 
ular appreciation. 

7%M,  T%a$,  ami  tkt  Others  by  Ellbn  Lovis* 
CiUNMJiB,  belongs  to  the  same  new  school  of 
literatere,  of  which  Fsnny  Fern  must  be  regarded 
as  the  fovndsr.  The  skciches  in  this  volume  are 
more  elaborate,  more  ambitious,  but  are  marked  by 
truo  feeling  and  oonsideTahle  power  of  expression. 
There  are  too  msay  attempte  at  fiae  writing,  whidi 
we  trust  the  author  will  outgrow,  aa  she  evidently 
possssses  sufficient  power  to  rely  on  simplicity  of 
expreasion  snd  unvsonished  portiaitores  of  natuis. 
(Published  by  PhOlips,  Ssmpson,  snd  Co.) 

Th0  MvrtU  Wnaih,  by  MiiiKtl  Mybtia  ^ob- 
lishsd  by  Ghnrlss  Sorihaar),  letting  ^090  ite  oxooK 
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ciatingly  allitemtiTe  title  page,  ctaimg  a  place  among 
the  better  order  of  American  sketchea,  both  on  ac- 
coant  of  its  fluency  of  style  and  its  pure  and  healthy 
tbne  of  sentiment.  Minnie  is  essentiaUy  amiable  and 
mild--«ddicted  to  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  things 
^-^ith  a  trifle  too  much  rose-oolor  on  her  pallet — 
and  not  intended  by  nature  for  a  censor  or  critic. 
When  she  diverges  into  this  line,  she  does  not  ap- 
pear to  advantage.  She  sometimes  dashes  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  with  a  few  drops  of  aqua-fbrtis 
•—but  this  is  not  a  congenial  business ;  and  she 
seems  &r  more  at  home  in  depicting  the  scenery 
of  her  native  valleys,  or  recounting  the  virtues  of 
the  many  excellent  souls  she  has  met  with  in  her 
travels.  In  her  descriptions  of  nature,  she  holds  a 
firm  and  faithful  pen ;  her  sketches  of  character  are 
offten  pointed ;  and  a  fine  moral  tone  pervades  every 
thing  which  she  has  written.  The  kind  of  literature 
in  v^ch  she  delights  is  of  all  others  the  beet  adapted 
to  the  pen  of  woman ;  and  if  she  fulfills  the  promise 
of  the  blooms  and  eariy  fruits  in  this  volume,  she 
will  be  rewarded  with  a  liberal  harvest. 

Moming  Stan  of  the  New  Whrld,  by  H.  F.  Pab- 
KSK.  (Published  by  James  C.  Derby.)  In  this 
▼ohime,  several  of  the  worthies  of  American  history 
are  commemorated  with  feeling  and  gracefulness. 
The  narrative  is  true  to  history,  but  is  set  fi>rth  with 
the  appropriate  embellishments  of  a  chaste  and 
lively  descriptive  style.  Columbus,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Henry  Hudson,  Miles  Standish.  Lady 
Arabella  Johnson,  William  Penn,  and  others,  form 
the  subjects  of  these  agreeable  sketches. 

Tempest  and  Swukine  is  the  title  of  a  recent 
Bovel,  by  Mis.  Maet  J.  J.  Holmbs,  illustrative  of 
life  in  Kentucky.  The  plot,  which  is  of  an  excit- 
ing character,  is  sustained  with  considerable  skill, 
though  it  betrays  frequent  marks  of  haste  and  want 
of  finish  in  the  composition.  It  abounds  in  isolated 
passages  of  great  power,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
leading  personages  are  admirably  given,  demanding 
only  a  more  thorough  elaboration  to  make  a  superior 
work.    (Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 

Melbourne  and  the  Chincka  Idandet  by  Gbobob  W. 
Pbck.  (Published  by  Charles  Scribner.)  Well 
known  as  a  piquant  and  effective  vniter,  in  con- 
nection with  the  periodical  pres^of  the  city,  Mr. 
Peek  has  here  thrown  off^  a  series  of  descriptive 
sketches,  which  do  no  discredit  to  his  reputa- 
tion in  this  branch  of  literary  effort.  Sailing  from 
Boston  in  February,  1858,  he  arrived  at  Melbourne 
in  the  very  height  of  the  effervescence  which  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  Australian  gold,  and  is  at 
once  introduced  into  a  novel  and  very  curious  state 
of  society.  Materials  in  abundance  were  presented 
to  his  graphic  pen,  of  which  he  has  not  failed  to 
make  excellent  use.  His  account  of  matters  and 
things  in  Melbourne  is  natural  as  life,  though  not 
without  a  spice  of  the  author's'  genial  fancy.  Every 
page  of  his  volume  opens  a  fund  of  amusement,  as 
well  as  of  information.  It  is  bound  to  receive  an 
extensive  perusal.  In  ad^tion  to  his  glovring  pic- 
tures of  Melbourne,  Mr.  Peck  has  also  given  a  va- 
riety of  sketches  of  Peruvian  life,  together  with  the 
best  description  of  the  Guano  Islands  on  the  Pacific 
coast  that  has  yet  been  furnished  to  the  public. 

7^  Catacombs  of  Rome,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Kip  (published  l^  Redfield),  contains  many  orig- 
inal and  suggestive  illustrations  of  Christian  an- 
tiquity. The  argument  derived  from  the  Roman 
Catacombs  in  defense  of  the  Evangelical  history, 
according  to  the  author  of  this  volume,  is  but  little 
known  in  this  country,  and  to  most  readers  will 
present  a  new  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  Chnvch. 


With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  small  Tolumes 
published  in  England,  the  aub^eot  has  been  treated 
only  in  scholastic  folios  and  in  foreign  languages, 
and  has  never  been  fully  and  distincUy  brought  to 
the  notice  of  our  religious  public.  In  compiling 
this  work.  Dr.  Kip  has  made  use  of  all  the  mate- 
rials withb  his  reach,  besides  the  hcts  obtained 
from  his  own  personal  observations.  It  has  been 
his  endeavor  to  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  early  Church 
in  Rome  in  the  manliness  and  purity  of  its  faith  at 
distinguished  from  the  modem  Papal  Church,  sub- 
sequent to  the  Council  of  Trent  The  Catacombs 
every  where  show  traces  of  their  occupancy  by  the 
primitive  Christians.  Tombs  and  chapels,  paint- 
ings and  inscriptions,  constantly  meet  the  eye  of 
the  visitor.  For  three  hundred  years  the  entire 
Christian  population  of  Rome  found  sepulture  in 
these  recesses.  They  were,  moreover,  not  only  the 
burial-plaoe  of  the  martyrs,  but  the  scene  of  their 
last  sufferings.  The  light  which  they  shed  on  the 
doctrines  and  usages  of  the  primitive  Roman  Church 
is  well  set  forth  by  the  author  in  a  series  of  inter- 
esting discussions.  He  writes  in  a  spirit  of  deep 
religious  earnestness,  which  is  adapted  to  impart 
his  own  enthusiasm  to  the  reader.  No  one  can 
peruse  his  volume  without  a  fresh  impression  of 
the  devotedness  and  seal  of  the  "  noble  army  of 
martyrs'*  who  have  transmitted  their  religious  faith 
as  the  patrimony  of  ages. 

The  Fhrst'Clmss  Standard  Reader,  by  Epbs  Sab- 
«BifT.  (Published  by  J.  C.  Derby.)  We  can  cor- 
dially recommend  this  new  manual  of  elocution  for 
the  excellence  of  its  arrangement,  the  good  taste 
of  its  selections,  and  the  copious  index  of  explana- 
tions, which  is  a  peculiar  and  admirable  feature  of 
the  work.  The  literary  reputation  of  the  compiler 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  character ;  but  our 
judgment  of  its  value  is  founded  on  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  its  contents. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America,  by  Gabbibl  Fbanchbbb,  translated  and 
edited  by  J.  V.  Huntinotoh.  The  author  of  this 
work  was  one  of  the  pioneers  engaged  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Oregon  Territory.  He  was  present  at 
the  founding  of  Astoria,  at  its  sale  to  the  North- 
west Company,  saw  the  place  seized  as  a  British 
conquest,  and  continued  there  after  its  seizure. 
He  relates  the  story  of  his  adventures  with  re- 
markable freshness,  and  fills  up  a  vacuity  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  translator,  is  not  supplied  by 
the  classical  work  of  Washington  Irving.  (Pub- 
lished by  Redfield.) 

A  new  edition  of  Ptcbopt's  Cowrse  of  English 
Reading,  edited  by  J.  A.  Spbnobb,  D.D.,  is  pub- 
lished by  C.  S.  Francis  and  Co.  Though  a  work  of 
moderate  pretensions  on  the  score  of  completeness, 
it  contains  many  useful  suggestions  which  may  be 
of  service  to  the  young  reader. 

Undo  Sam*s  Farm  Fence,  by  A.  D.  MitNB,  is  the 
title  of  a  popular  Tempeimnce  story,  published  by 
C.  Shepard  and  Co. 

Harper  and  Brothers  bate  issued  the  Fourth  Vol- 
ume of  Miss  STBiCKLAlfD's  Queens  of  Scotland,  giw* 
ing  the  continuation  of  «*Mary  Stuart,"  and  bring- 
ing the  narrative  down  to  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Scotland  in  Edinburgh  Castle. 

Home  Soenos  and  Horns  Soemds,  by  H.  Mabiow 
STBPHBifs  (published  by  Fettridge  and  Co.)  b  a 
series  of  spirited  domestic  sketokes  and  stories,  ^ 
several  o(  which  have  already  gained  the  verdict 
of  public  favor  in  the  different  periodicals  in  which 
they  first  made  their  app^aranee.  They  seem  to 
have  been  struek  ofT,  ob  tha  spsr  of^  i 
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without  any  piemeditated  plan,  and  exhibit  all  the 
(hoility  and  boldnesa  of  saoceaslul  extempoxaneooa 
•peaking.  The  writer  draws  her  Tooabnlary  £rom 
aU  manner  of  sourcee,  and  adds  piquancy  to  her 
style  by  the  dexterity  with  which  she  uses  the  ih- 
Torite  coUoquialisms  of  every-day  life.  Many  of 
the  scenes  which  she  deseribes  hare  a  pathetic  in* 
terest ;  but  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  volume  is  a 
good-humored  gajrety,  which  is  always  ehanntng  to 
the  m^ority  of  readers. 

Natural  OoodnesM,  by  the  Rot.  T.  F.  Rawdolph 
Hbrcexn  (published  l^  Carlton  and  Phillips),  is 
the  title  of  an  able  religious  treatise,  deroted  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  present  system  of  morality,  and 
the  relation  of  natural  yirtue  to  religion.  It  abounds 
in  original  and  striking  views,  which  are  presented 
with  the  eloquence  of  earnest  conviction. 

Fashion  and  Famuut  by  Mrs.  AvN  S.  Stbphbns 
(published  by  Bnnee  and  Brother),  is  a  story  of 
genuine  power,  founded  on  the  hideous  contrasts 
of  social  life  in  an  overgrown  city.  The  st^le  of 
the  work,  of  course,  is  the  misery,  desperation,  and 
crime  which  are  always  fettering  at  the  heart  of  a 
great  metropolis ;  but  the  skill  of  the  writer  1ms 
wrought  up  even  these  hackneyed  themes  into  a 
tale  of  intense  interest. 

JAMBS  MONTGOMERY. 
By  the  death  of  James  Montgomery,  at  Sheffield, 
in  his  eighty-second  year,  another  of  the  great 
poeU  of  the  last  generation  has  passed  away. 
Rogers  alone  now  remains  of  the  brilliant  constel- 
lation of  genius  which  rendered  the  poetical  litera- 
ture of  England  conspicuous  in  the  early  years  of 
the  present  century.  Crabbe,  Wordawordi,  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  ScoU,  Byron,  Campbell,  and  last, 
Mooro,  successively  disappeared,  some  of  them 
after  attaining  a  good  old  age,  and  long  surviving 
the  fame  gained  in  early  life.  James  Montgomery 
was  bom  Nov.  4, 1771,  at  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire.  His 
parents  being  Moravians,  he  was  educated  at  the 
Brethren's  School  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds.  His 
&st  literary  labors  were  ooimected  with  a  news- 
paper, the  "  Sheffield  Register,'*  the  liberal  spirit 
of  which  in  those  days  subjected  Mr.  Gales,  its 
proprietor,  to  persecution ;  and  on  his  having  to  fly 
the  country,  to  avoid  imprisonment,  Mr.  Mont- 
0>mery  boldly  continued  the  Journal  as  the  **  Shef- 
neld  Iris,"  in  which  he  advocated  the  princij^es  of 
dvil  and  religious  liberty  in  times  of  danger  and 
difficulty.  More  than  once  he  was  imprisoned  for 
his  unflinching  statement  of  principles  which  are 
now  universally  recognised  and  honored.  By  oc- 
casional contributions  to  magasines,  the  young 
author  became  more  widely  known,  and  in  1605  his 
poem,  **  The  Ocean,"  secure<Mus  reputation  as  a 
poet  of  no  common  stamp.  In  1806  appeared  "  The 
Wanderer  in  Switserland,"  in  1809  "  The  West 
Indies,"  and  in  1812  "  The  World  before  the  Flood." 
'*  Greenland,"  and  **  The  Pelican  Island,  and  other 
Poems,"  appeared  some  years  later.  In  1851  edi- 
tions of  his  whole  works  appeared.  Last  year  a 
collection  of  •*  Original  Hymns,  for  Public,  Pri- 
vate, and  Social  Devotion,"  appeared ;  but  many 
of  M%tgomery*s  sacred  pieces  have  long  been 
fauiiliar  as  household  words  among  Christians  of 
every  denomination,  few  lyrists  since  Dr.  Watti 
having  so  sweetly  and  successfully  adapted  their 
strains  to  the  requirements  of  devotional  psalmody. 
Up  to  his  latest  hours  he  took  delight  in  this  de- 
partment of  poetical  labor  above  all  othera,  believ- 
ing that  by  these  bequests  of  *'  songs  of  praise  "  he 
was  most  usefully  turning  to  account  the  gifts  with 


which  he  had  been  endowed.  His  last  composition 
was  a  hymn  prepared  for  the  Sheffield  Sunday- 
school  Union,  to  be  sung  at  the  anniversary  meel- 
ing  on  the  5th  of  June.  Two  or  three  yean  since» 
Mr.  Montgomery  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  oountry, 
after  more  than  sixty  yean'  absence,  and  at  the 
public  entertainments  given  to  him  on  that  occasion, 
both  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  he  narrated  many 
interesting  paiticulan  as  to  his  life  and  career. 
His  fome  as  a  poet  will  chiefly  rest  on  his  minor 
poems.  The  longer  works  have  admirable  passages, 
but  their  subjects  are  not  of  a  kind  to  command 
universal  popularity.  The  circle  of  admirera  is 
further  limited  by  the  religious  character  of  the 
poet^,  which  is  more  directly  prominent  than  ordi- 
nary readen  t^j  find  congenial.  But  those  irite 
admire  this  element  in  his  poems,  find  in  it  their 
highest  exoellenee  and  attractiveness.  Certainly^ 
as  a  Christian  poet,  James  Montgomery  .was  un- 
rivaled in  his  time.  On  him  had  fallen  ike  mailtle 
of  William  Gowper,  and  he  bore  it  well  and  graoe- 
fuUy. 

PROFESSOR  JAMESON  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Another  of  the  great  names  of  the  Univenity 
of  Edinbur^  has  disappeared.  Robert  Jameson, 
the  veteran  Professor  of  Natural  History  and 
Keeper  of  the  Univenity  Museum,  died  in  April. 
He  had  attained  the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  and 
die  50th  yen  of  his  professoQihip.  Latterly  he  was 
confined  to  his  home  by  continued  illness  and  in- 
firmity, but,  to  the  last,  retained  his  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  science. 

He  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession, 
which  he  appean  to  have  abandoned  at  an  early 
period  for  Uie  study  of  Mineralogy^  So  ardently 
was  this  science  punned  by  him,  that  finding  him- 
self unable,  in  Scotland,  to  obtain  all  the  knowledge 
of  a  pursuit  which  was  then  assuming  much  import- 
ance under  the  directing  mind  of  Werner,  he  placed 
himself  as  a  student  at  Freyburg,  in  Saxony,  where 
he  remained  for  two  yean.  Werner  had  here 
established  hia  school,  and  Jameson,  under  his 
guidance,  and  in  oompanionship  with  Humboldt, 
became  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Wemerian 
philosophy,  whush  he  clung  to  amidst  the  conflicts 
among  the  disciples  of  the  new  hypothesis  with 
much  seal,  constantly  devoting  his  pen  to  the  de- 
fonse  of  his  master. 

On  his  return  from  Freyburg  in  1804,  Robert 
Jameson  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral History  in  the  Univenity  of  Edinburgh,  Lec- 
turer on  Mineralogy,  and  Keeper  of  the  Museum. 
To  the  duties  connected  with  these  important  ap- 
pointments. Professor  Jameson  devoted  himself 
with  all  the  sealous  energy  of  an  active  mind,  until 
the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  a  compara- 
tive repose. 

We  find  him  publishing,  in  1798,  **  An  Outline 
of  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Shetland  Islands  and  of 
the  Island  of  Arran,  with  an  Appendut  eontamhiig 
ObMrvations  on  Peat,  Kdp  and  Coal;  and  again  in 
1800,  appended  to  his  '*  Outlines  of  the  Mineralogy 
of  the  Scottish  Isles,"  we  find  a  long  account  of 
the  national  value  of  these  products.  In  1808, 
Jameson  published  his  **  System  of  Mineralogy, 
comprehending  Oryctognosy,  Geognosy,  Mineralo- 
gical  Chemistry,  Mineralogical  Geography,  and 
(Economical  Mineralogy." 

In  1819,  Professor  Jameson,  in  connection  with 
Dr.  (now  Sir  David)  Brewster,  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  The  BditAurgh  Philotophical  Journal; 
which  has  been  regularly  publishedquarteriy  since  - 
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beeame  th«  sole  editor ;  and  he  oondueted  it  to  the 
^  of  his  demth  with  gieat  ability.  As  one  of  tbe 
mguu  of  coniiiiBioation  betweem  tbe  soieatilio 
werid  and  the  pnblio,  Jmu9m*9  FHMm'gk  Jmvwal 
has  always  oommaaded  a  most  important  position ; 
the  practical  and  popular  ehamoter  of  his  mind 
giving  to  this  periodical  a  tone  and  ooteiing  whioh 
was  Biore  agreeable  to  the  multitude  than  that  whieh 
ordinarily  distinguishee  our  setemtifie  Hterature. 
Professor  Jameson  was  the  author  of  siveral  ether 
wofh*  on  mineralogy  and  geology ;  and'oimersus 
papers  written  by  him  wiU  be  found  in  thg  Wmmim 
JVaasqgrtww  and  in  iWdUbW^  JmamaL  He  was  a 
member  of  nearly  all  the  sosentiic  soeietiss  of 
Europe,  and  of  serersl  in  Ameijca.  He  owed 
these  honors^-the  only  ones  in  his  oountiy  to  whioh 
a  man  of  scienee  can  Bspire»^to  his  eamsst  and 
piactieal  character. 

Profosser  Jameeon  was  unmavried.  In  piifats 
Ufe  he  was  the  kindsst  of  relatires,  and  beloved  by 
a  large  circle  of  friends.  His  house  was  the  T«soit 
of  eveiy  person  of  merit  and  distinction  who  came 
to  or  passed  through  Edinburgh.-  In  person  he  was 
slender  and  wiry,  with  a  countenance  strongly  ez- 
pfsssive  of  vivid  inteUeotual  power. 

WILLIAM  nOKBmiNO. 
The  wdl^known  publbher,  Mr.  William  Picker- 
ring,  diiftd  at  TUmham  Green,  on  the  STth  of  Aprfl, 
aged  iifVjr-eight.  Hb  death  was  preceded  by  a  long 
and  painful  illness,  produced  origin^y  by  mentw 
anxiety  arising  from  a  tedious  litigation,  whioh  end* 
ed  in  his  rain,  and  firom  severe  aflUotion  in  his  fSyn- 
ily.  In  early  youth,  Kr.  Piekerii^  was  apprenticed 
te  John  and  Arthur  Arch,  the  Quaker  publishers 
sad  booksellers,  of  Oomhill,  in  1810;  and  com- 
menced business  ibr  himself  in  a  small  shop  in  Lin- 
ooln*s-Inn-Fields  in  18S0,  where  he  published  the 
first  of  a  series  of  miniature  Latin  and  Italian  class- 
ics, so  beautiful  and  correct  as  fairly  to  entitle  him 
te  adopt  the  Aldine  deviee  on  the  titles  of  his  fh- 
ture  publications ;  which,  as  all  readers  and  col- 
lecton  know,  included  the  carefulfy  eAted  Britndi 
Poets,  Bacon's  Works  by  Montague,  ^  Bridge- 
water  Treatises,  Walton's  An^,  illustrated  by 
fhskinp  and  Stothard,  the  worfci  of  Herbert,  Tay- 
lor, MUton,  and  many  others.  The  spplication  of 
dyed  cotton  cloth  instead  of  paper  for  boarding  new 
books,  was  first  made  l^  him  in  1886^  The  ezper- 
iment  was  continued  in  the  issue  of  the  Oxford 
OlaSsics--as  also  in  the  reprints  of  Hume  and  Smol- 
lett, Gibbon,  Robertson,  and  Johnson.  Mr.  Pick- 
ering's taste  and  judgment  in  printing  and  book- 
binding were  only  exceeded  by  his  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  rare  and  curious  books.  This  knowledge, 
rarer  in  booksellers  than  it  was  formerly,  united  to 
the  most  perfect  integrity,  gained  for  him,  through 
Hfe,  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  all  classes  of  book- 
loving  people.  It  may  be  said  of  William  Ficker* 
lng-«s  William  Pickering  remarked  when  his 
friend  Thomas  Rodd  died— that  he  took  much 
knowledge  of  old  books  out  of  the  ^orld. 

Leni>  CoeKBViif ,  one  of  the  Scottish  jndgei,  tiie 
friend  and  biogr^her  of  Jeffrey,  died  at  Edinbuigk 
on  the  9(khx>f  April.  As  an  advocate,  Henry  Oock^ 
bum  distinguished  himself  in  early  lUe,  and  he  had 
long  been  one  of  the  leading  men  at  the  bar  before 
he  was  advanced  b  1834  to  the  bench,  where  his 
sfaOity  as  a  judge  was  equally  oonspieuous.  As  a 
Manti  Lord  Cockbum  was  much  respected  and 


befoHML  Although  the  •'Life  of  Jeffrey*'  is  his 
only  published  wcnrk  of  ai^  importance,  his  Utemy 
pursuits,  and  hii  tests  in  ths  ins  atts,  have  beev 
kmg  known  beyond  the  looal  eineiea  in  which  h# 
BMved.  His  name  will  also  be  honorably  remean 
bored  as  ons  of  the  associates  f^  JeCrey,  Horner^ 
Blougham,  Stidney  Smith,  and  the  rest  of  Oie  littk 
bsikd  of  youdifhl  writers  who,  a*  the  time  of  the 
fbst  starting  cf  ths**  Edinbur^  Review,**  gave  so 
great  an  impulse  to  the  polities  and  literatuiu  of 
hisiso«ntfy. 

The  XomIhi  AiftiMsisii  says : 

*«  A  paragn^  has  gone  the  round  of  oureoateas* 
nomries  to  the  efPeot  that  Mt.  Rogers,  our  bard  of 
*dear  Memory,*  is  alarmingty  unwell,  and  not  ei- 
pected  to  recover.  Even  if  the  case  were  as  m 
lepiesonted,  the  fiseling  and  the  taste  which  could 
make  it  a  aubject  of  newspaper  gossip  would  be,  in 
our  opinion,  very  questionable.  We  know  that  in 
the  reeeas,  or  during  «  dearth  of  news,  editors  are 
eager  for  the  smallest  sen^w  of  domestic  int^l- 
geoce.  But  why,  if  space  must  be  filled,  news  er 
no  news,  not  foU  back  on  monster  turnips,  the  an* 
fom  borssHs,  and  the  sea-seipentT  The«e  wast» 
paragraphs  have  at  least  this  negative  virtue«-they 
wound  no  one's  feelings,  they  shake  no  one's  nerves, 
they  bring  teaie  into  no  loving  eyee,  they  excite  no 
resentfril  indignation  in  the  hearts  which  they  de- 
ceive. The  sick  room  should,  we  think,  be  sacred 
fiOHB  the  plying  eyes  of  the  penay-a-Uner.  The 
itateoMnI  about  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  pure  invention. 
Fet  his  age,  the  poet  of  Memoiy  is  in  good 
heslth,  and  enjoys  his  usual  cheerfulness  of 
quritSk'* 

The  celebrated  authoress,  Mrs.  Catiubinb 
Obowb,  whose  insanity  by  reason  of  the  **  spirit 
r^^ptngs"  has  lately  been  reported,  contradicts  the 
statement  in  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  Lon 
don  journals.    She  says : 

**  I  am  very  sony  to  trouble  the  public  about  mj 
private  nmladies  and  misfortunes ;  but  since  th^ 
press  has  made  my  late  illness  the  subject  of  a  par. 
agraph,  stating  that  I  have  gone  mad  about  ths 
spirit-rapping,  I  must  beg  leave  to  contradict  the 
assertion.  I  have  been  some  time  safTering  from 
chronic  gaatric  inflammation ;  and  after  a  journey 
to  Edinburgh,  and  a  week  of  fatigue  and  anxiety, 
I  was  taken  ill  on  the  26th  of  February,  and  was 
for  Ave  or  six  days-— certainly  not  more — in  a  state 
of  unconsciousness.  During  this  aberration  I  talk- 
ed of  spirit-rapping,  and  fancied  I  was  under  the 
direction  of  spirits,  because  the  phenomena  so  call- 
ed had  been  engaging  my  attention,  and  I  was  writ- 
ing on  the  subject ;  but  I  was  not,  and  I  am  not, 
mad,  about  apirits  or  any  thing  else,  thank  God ! 
though  very  much  out  of  health,  and  greatly  debili- 
tated. I  have  been  residing  in  London  the  last  five 
weeks ;  and  am  now  at  Malvern,  to^  what  hydro- 
pathy will  do  for  me." 

M.  de  LAMAiTf  in  has  a  new  woHl  in  the  press, 
a  **  History  of  Turkey,**  of  which  a  notice  hae  ap- 
peered  in  the  ComtihttumauL  In  a  leading  article, 
signed  by  M.  de  Cesena,  the  poet's  mighty  genius, 
indefatigable  activity,  rich  imagination,  brilliant 
s^le,  elevated  aentiments,  dtc.,  are  the  theme  of  a 
florid  article,  at  the  end  of  which  his  special  apti- 
tude to  form  a  right  judgment  of  Eastern  affairs,  in 
oonsequenoe  of  his  long  residence  in  the  East,  is 
bfottght  out  in  strong  relie£ 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Mis.  Petsr  Puppiw. — Tall  and  stout ;  very  majestic,  with  a  will  of  her  own.  The  Head 
of  the  Family. 

Carlo.— Mrs.  Puppin's  Poodle. 

Mr.  Pbtbr  Puppin. — Somewhat  diminutive  ;  devoted  to  the  Sublime'and  the  Terrible  ;  but 
standing  in  wholesome  awe  of  Mrs.  P.  P. 

MsssRs.  AuoDSTDS  and  Frank  Puppin. — Young  Gentlemen  with  huge  Collars,  r^lend- 
ent  Pants,  and  thin  Legs ;  fond  of  Cigars,  Brandy  Cocktails,  Mint  Juleps,  and  the  like.  Rather 
Fast  Youths. 

Miss  Amelia  Puppin. — A  Young  Lady,  rather  pretty  and  very  sentimental ;  doats  upon 
Byron,  Tuppbr,  and  Mr.  Crayon. 

Mr.  Paul  Crayon.— A  Nice  Young  Man,  devoted  to  the  ArU  and  to  Miss  Puppin. 


Mrs.  Puppin  proposes  to  spend  the  Fourth  of  July  upon  the  Hudson,  to  escape  the  noise  and 
dust  of  the  City.     She  has  invited  Mr.  Crayon  to  jom  the  party.     He  can  take  a  bed  at  her 
house,  and  they  will  all  start  together.   In  the  morning  the  carriage  is  announced.   Thfi  Young  ^ 
Gentlemen  make  a  hasty  toilet.  ^  k,  C  -.OOO I P 
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"Paper,  sir?     Times!  Tribune!  'ErTd ! 
Three  for  sixpence !" 


Mr.  Puffin  conducu  the  Ladies  to  their 
State-room. 


Meanwhile  Augustus  and  Fbank  step  out 
to  the  Bar  to  <*  take  Something**— 


"  Here's  your  fine  oranges.  —  Five  for  a 
Shii'n!" 


Mrs.  Puffin  wonders   if  people  do  ever 
sleep  in  such  narrow  berths. 


—And  Mr.  Crayon  attempts  a  Sketch  of  thfl^ 
alisades.    He  makes  a  Sensation.  .  ^^ 


FOURTH  OF  JULY  UPON  THE  HUDSON. 


Fac-Simile  of  Mr.  Crayon's  unfinished  Sketch  of  the  Palisades — in  the  possession  of  Miss  Puffin. 


Young  Gentleman  from  London  pronounces 
the  Scenery  ••  Very  Fair." 


«^ir-:Si=:iT^-|fi 


—While  Augustus  and  Fbank  step  down  to 
try  a  Mint  Julep— 


Mr,  PuFFiTf  cnterlJLina  Lhr  Indtea  on  the  Prom* 
ennde  Deck — 


—And  Mr  CRiroa  uuen 
Stranger  giving  hia  U^^^ 
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Group  on  Deck. 


*  Pleue  Walk  to  the  Gaptain*i  Office  and  Settle  !** 


oogle 
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They  reach  Albany  just  in  time  for  the  Night  Boat 
back.  It  it  crowded,  and  Mr.  Puffin  tries  to  se- 
cure Berths — 


— Which  done,  the  Young  Gentlemen  proceed  to 
enjoy  themselves. 


Mr.  Craton  would  like  to  take  one  more  sketch,  before  dark.    He  makes  his  way  to  the  bows  oi 
the  Steamer,  at  no  small  risk.  -- 
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He  secures  a  quiet  place  and  sets  to  work — 


— But  is  inteiTupted  by  a  storm. 


Mr.  Crayon*s  second  Sketch — also  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Puffin. 


Worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  they  retire  to  their  Berths. — Appearance  of  the  Cabin  at  2  [^ 
o'clock,  A.  M.  _) 


^nsjliraKi  &r  Sulq. 


Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  51  Canal-street,  New  York,  and  dravm  by  Voigt 
from  acttial  articles  of  Costume. 


FiGUBB  1.— Evening  Gostumb  for  a  Bbidb. 


FIOURE  1. — The  hair  ii  arranged  in  bandeaux, 
half^puffed  at  the  sides  only ;  and,  as  illustrated 
in  our  last  Number,  it  is  crossed  in  front  by  a  plait 


taken  from  the  back  hair,  with  which  is  entwined  a 
garland  of  flowers.  A  second  group  of  larger  flowers 
is  also  placed  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  back  of 
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FlOURI  3.— RiDINO  Drkss. 


the  head.  These  terminate  in  drooping  •prays, 
falling  upon  the  neck.— The  Dress  is  of  moirt  art' 
Hqwi  low  upon  the  shoulders,  and  demi-basquee 
before  and  behind.  It  is  covered  almost  entirely 
with  white  blonde,  three  rows  of  which  ornament 
the  corsage,  and  being  cpntinued,  drape  the  sleeves. 
The  skirt  also  is  covered  with  three  blonde  flounces 
overlapping  each  other.  The  first  two  are  looped 
up  at  the  side  by  clusters  of  orange  flowers  with 
branching  sprays.  S  mailer  bouquets  also  ornament 
the  corsage  and  the  sleeves. 

FioyRE  2.— The  Hat,  from  which  our  slietch  is 
taken,  is  of  fine  Leghorn.  Other  fabrics  of  straw, 
made  in  similar  style,  are  worn.  The  rim  is  looped 
up  at  the  sides — more  closely  upon  that  side  where 
the  feather  is  worn — by  two  wide  bands  of  white  wa- 
tered satin  ribbon.  A  twisted  band  of  this  ribbon, 
together  with  rosettes  and  stringSr  also  ornaments 
the  hat,  which  is  completed  by  a  gracefully  floating 
plume. — The  Habit  is  composed  of  Cashmere  or 
Saxon  cloth.  Light  green  is  a  favorite  color,  though 
this  is  not  imperative,  since  the  color  should  always 
be  such  as  to  harmonize  with  the  complexion  of 
the  wearer.  It  is  enriched  by  elaborate  needlework 
of  trailing  vines  and  flowers,  with  an  arabasque 
border.  The  sleeves,  which  are  embroidered  in 
like  manner,  are  slashed  upon  the  under-sleeve  and 
cross-laced  by  cords  which  terminate  in  tassels. 
The  sleeves  are  made  flowing,  and  do  not  have  the 
moumjuetaire  cuff. — The  GiUt  is  of  white  pouU  de 
•Me,  likewise  embroidered  upon  the  collar.    It  is 


cut  away  rounding  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  fash- 
ioned like  the  old  Continental  waistcoat.  Above 
this  the  breast  of  the  coat  may  be  confined  by  loops, 
which  do  not,  however,  slip  over  the  button  directly 
opposite,  but  over  the  one  next  below.  The  cords 
from  the  opposite  sides  thus  form  a  cross-lacing 
with  lozenge-shaped  openings. — The  Chemisette 
is  of  lace,  fulled  at  the  top,  with  an  edging  of  Va- 
lenciennes lace.  The  size  of  our  page  does  not  ad- 
mit of  the  insertion  of  the  skirt  in  the  illustration. 
This  is  made  quite  full,  and  may  be  ornamented 
with  r.eedle-work  tc  match  that  of  the  boddice. 

Of  Mantillas  there  are  several  elegant  novel- 
ties. Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  Mr.  B bo- 
die's  recent  importations  are  some  elegant  scarfs 
and  mantillas  of  Chantilly  and  Guipure  lace.  The 
delicate  tracery  of  the  one  of  these  materials,  and 
the  transparency  and  picturesque  effect  of  the  other, 
peculiarly  adapt  them  for  the  summer  months. 
There  are  also  novel  styles  of  open-worked  Can- 
ton crape  scarfs  and  mantles,  the  beauty  of  whose 
designs  and  the  elaborateness  of  whose  manufacture 
fully  equal  any  thing  that  has  been  produced  in  the 
Flowery  Land. 

In  Bonnets  we  notice  no  very  special  novel- 
ties. They  still  continue  to  be  made  small,  very 
small,  with  round  crowns,  and  of  the  most  trans- 
parent tissues.  They  are  worn  a  trifle  closer  to 
the  cheeks  than  heretofore.  The  trimming  is  chief- 
ly bestowed  upon  the  inside  and  around  the  front, 
the  back  being  comparatively  unomamented.         I 
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NEWPORT— HISTORICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 
^  ^_  TRAVELER 

"^  who   arriTes 

from  Niaga- 
ra and  its 
pleasan  t 
•^Cataract 
House,"  or 
from  Sarato- 
ga and  its 
clean  and 
agreeable 
"United 
States," 
does  not  take 
his  ease  in  a 
Newport 
inn.  But  the 
discomfort  is  only  the  tax  he  pays  for  the  pleasure 
of  being  where  the  world  is ;  it  is  the  price  of 
his  share  of  "  the  thing." 

But  the  Newport  of  August — the  Newport  seen 
by  the  summer-idler  who  looks  at  it  in  iU-humor, 
from  his  small  upper  chamber  in  the  hotel,  is  not 
the  Newport  of  history  and  of  romance,  and  of 
the  long  and  faithful  love  of  those  who  are  native 
or  resident  upon  its  shores. 


When  you  arrive  in  the  Bay  State,  and  have 
recovered  from  the  frightful  confusion  and  dismay 
of  that  event,  you  are  conscious  of  passing  along 
a  prodigious  dock,  and  if  it  be  already  light,  you 
review  a  range  of  ill-conditioned  bams,  or  stores, 
or  fish-houses,  or  other  antediluvian  remains, 
which  look  upon  the  water.  Then,  clattering 
over  a  pavement,  you  see  a  quaint,  long,  straight 
st|^t — a  magnified  village  street — ^its  native  quiet 
ill-blended  vnth  foreign  and  flashing  bustle.  Tou 
see  that,  ift  the  nature  of  things,  so  many  and  so 
fine  carriages  and  people  do  not  belong  to  the 
little  wooden  town,  which  ravels  out,  along  the 
harbor,  into  mouldering  old  docks,  upon  which 
boys  sit,  hanging  their  feet  over  the  water  and 
fishing ;  and  around  which  are  clustered  groups 
of  saucy  sail-boats,  duck-like  riding  together  upon 
the  calm,  and  ready  to  bend  their  great  white 
sails  to  the  wind,  and  fly,  flashing  and  dipping, 
across  the  bay  and  harbor.  The  old,  weather- 
beaten  wooden  houses — ^thg  dignified  aspect  of 
some  statelier  mansion,  very  respectable  but 
sadly  decayed — the  spacious  square,  ascending 
gently  to  the  old-fiishioned  State  House — the 
comely  Jewish  Sjrnagogue — the  simple  wooden 
spire  of  Trinity  Churdi,  whose  architecture  tells 
of  another  century,  and  which  is  still  hallowed 
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bj  that  indefinable  air  of  Tenerable  antiquity — the 
reach  of  docks,  fallen  into  diauie,  and  Uie  groupi 
of  amart  yachts  among  the  few  TesseU  that 
cany  on  the  little  legitimate  trade  of  the  old  town, 
and  which  preserve  in  the  harbor  the  contrast 
offered  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger  in  the  town, 
between  the  priggish  cit  and  the  grave  old  trades- 
man— these  objects,  and  the  air  of  quiet  decay  that 
invests  them,  remind  the  stranger  that  he  looks 
upon  the  seat  of  past  prosperity,  and  his  imaginar 
tion  and  curiosity  are  teased  by  the  intimation  of 
a  vanished  splendor.  The  present  town  rises 
gently  from  the  water  to  the  great  hotels,  which 
are  built  along  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  be- 
tween the  hari>or  and  the  sea.  It  is  a  collection 
of  houses  without  beauty,  and  divided  by  two  or 
three  parallel  streets  with  cross  streets.  Like  Sa^ 
lem,  in  Massachusetts,  and  Portsmouth,  in  New 
Hampshire,  Newport  has  seen  its  best  days. 

In  the  **  Red  Rover,"  Cooper  says  :  **  No  one 
who  is  femiliar  with  the  bustle  and  activity  of  an 
American  commercial  town  would  recognize,  in 
the  repose  which  now  reigns  in  the  ancient  mart 
af  Rhode  Island,  a  place  that,  in  its  day,  has  been 
ranked  among  the  most  important  ports  along  the 

whole  line  of  our  extended  coast Enjo3ring 

the  four  great  requisites  of  a  safe  and  commodious 
haven — a  placid  basin,  an  outer  harbor,  and  a  con- 
venient roadstead,  with  a  clear  ofBng — Newport 
appeared  to  the  eye  of  our  European  ancestors 
designed  to  shelter  fleets  and  to  nurse  a  race  of 
hardy  and  expert  seamen." 

The  bustle  of  the  month  of  August,  when  New- 
port is  crowded  with  all  that  is  gayest  and  most 
fashionable  from  every  quarter  of  the  country,  is 
apart  from  the  life  of  the  town.  The  saturnalia 
of  Fashion  reel  along  the  hill,  but  the  silent  old 
town  doses  upon  the  water,  and  dreams  of  its 
great  days  departed.    Its  indomitable  repose. 


which  it  preserves  despite  the  fiuy  of  the  brief 
sununer  episode  of  excitement  around  it,  is  like 
a  quiet  smile  of  scorn .  Newport  will  not  be  new. 
We  all  hurry  to  the  Fort,  if  it  is  Fort-day,  on  af- 
ternoons upon  which  the  interior  of  Fort  Adams  is 
turned  into  a  Hyde  Park.  Horsemen  and  chariots 
throng  thither,  driving  placidly  in  each  other's  dust, 
and  making  a  brilliant  and  pleasant  promenade. 
The  friends  who  dined  together  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore, have  now  the  satisfrtction  of  bowing  to  each 
other  from  carriages  or  from  the  saddle,  inie  lovely 
ladies  who  had  bowling  costumes  this  morning, 
have  driving  costumes  this  afternoon,  and  they 
will  have  dancing  costumes  to-night.  They  smile ' 
and  bow.  The  ribbons  flutter,  the  gloves  glisten. 
The  air  is  soft,  the  band  plays  pleasantly ;  over 
all  shines  the  summer  sun.  But  Newport  lies 
beyond,  imperturbable,  and  has  other  belles  and 
beauties  to  remember. 

How  little  do  Messrs.  Jot  and  Tittle,  who  have 
brought  their  respective  and  respectable  femilies 
to  Newport,  suspect,  as  they  discuss  groceries 
upon  the  beach,  or  go  into  the  town  to  buy  a 
morning  paper  from  "  the  city,"  that,  in  the  year 
1770,  just  before  the  Revolution,  the  foreign  and 
domestic  trade  of  Newport  was  greater  thui  that 
of  New  York.  Or,  as  young  Thomas  Tittle  comes 
prancing  home  in  the  sunset  with  Jane  Jot,  upon 
their  spirited  horses,  how  little  do  they  recall  the 
stately  figures  of  that  last-century  society  in  New- 
port, which  charmed  the  most  accomplished  gen- 
tlemen of  Versailles  and  Marly,  who  forgot,  in 
the  virgui-simplicity,  and  sweetness,  and  d^ity, 
of  the  Rhode  Island  belles,  the  fescinations  of  the 
most  polished  and  profligate  of  Continental  beau- 
ties. Let  the  remembrance  teach  the  Jot  and  Tit- 
tle families  reverence  for  the  good  old  town.  It  is 
wooden  and  homely ;  a  town  of  the  old  school.  But 
its  streets  are  historically  famous,  and  from  its 
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docki  sailed  ships  to  India  and  the  Southern  seas 
^hips  that  circunmaYigated  the  globe. 

It  may  amuse  and  interM  Mr.  Jot,  who  has 
just  given  two  thousand  dollars  an  acre  for 
land,  including  the  rocks  upon  the  shore,  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  Newport,  to  know  that  in  No- 
vember, 1638,  Aquidneck,  Aquitneck,  Aqueth- 
neck,  or  Aquidnet — "  Isle  of  Peace" — the  In- 
dian name  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  was 
bought  of  the  Indians,  through  Miantonomu  and 
Canonicus,  chiefs  of  the  Nantygansicks  or  Naiv 
ragansetts,  for  twenty-three  broadcloth  coats  and 
thirteen  hoes,  **  as  also  two  torkepes" — ^probably 
door-keys !  Miantonomu  had  his  seat  upon  the 
hill  now  called  Tammany,*  just  to  the  north  of 
Newport.  Roger  Williams  says,  in  one  of  his 
manuscripts,  "  Aquitneck  was  obtained  by  love 
— that  love  and  favor  which  that  honored  gentle- 
man, Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  myself  had  with  the 
great  sachem,  Myantonomy."  But  the  colonists 
declared  in  1666,  that  what  Williams  said  might 
be  true,  but  the  gift  was  an  **  Indian  gift,"  and 
**  had  been  dearer  than  any  lands  in  New  En- 
gland." The  proximate  cause  of  the  settlement 
of  Rhode  Island,  at  that  time,  was  the  persecu- 
tion of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  friends  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  Journal, 
after  detailing  her  errors,  adds :  **  At  this  time, 
the  good  providence  of  God  so  disposed,  divers 
of  the  congregation  (being  the  chief  men  of  the 
party,  her  husband  being  one)  were  gone  to  Nar- 
ragansett  to  seek  out  a  new  place  for  plantation." 
The  first  settlement  was  made  in  March  1638, 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  which  is  only 
about  fifteen  miles  long,  at  Pocasset,  near  Ports- 
mouth. You  will  often  drive  into  Portsmouth, 
and  through  it,  without  knowing  that  you  have 
seen  more  than  a  few  farm-houses  among  the 
fields.  In  fact,  most  visitors  forget  that  the 
whole  island  is  not  Newport.  But  the  settle- 
ment where  that  town  now  stands  was  not  made 
until  the  next  spring,  1639,  between  what  is 
now  ca!!3i  Tanner  ai^  Mariborough  streets.  So 
soon  as  1640  land  was  appropriated  for  a  school, 
and  the  Rev.  Robert  Lenthel  called  to  keep  it. 
The  early  settlers  were  always  anxious  to  sup- 
plant the  Indian  names,  a  natural  feeling  in 
those  who  regarded  the  savages  as  their  worst 
enemies,  and  to  whom  the  fezniliar  names  of  the 
old  country  were  sweet  with  tender  associations. 
In  1644,  therefore,  the  island  lost  its  Indian  title 
of  Aquidneck,  and  became  Rhode  Island  The 
bland  sea-air  that  breathes  over  it  might  well 
suggest  that  name;  for  the  climate  of  Rhode 
Island  is  truly  Mediterranean.  It  blends  the  glow 
and  softness  of  Italy  with  the  rich  humidity  of 
England.  Neal,  in  his  History  of  New  England, 
writing  in  1715-20,  says :  **  It  is  deservedly  es- 
teemed the  Paradise  of  New  England,  for  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil  and  the  temperateness  of 
the  climate,  that,  though  it  be  not  above  sixty- 
five  miles  south  of  Boston,  is  a  coat  warmer  in 
winter."  Bishop  Berkeley  writes  to  Thomas 
Prior,  April  24th,  1729 :  "  The  climate  is  like 
that  of  Italy,  and  not  at  all  colder  in  the  winter 


*  Bvidsntly  a  corroptUm  of  tlie  Indian  name,  MiantoBomu. 


than  I  have  known  it  every  where  north  of  Rome. 
The  spring  is  late,  but  to  make  amends  they  as- 
sure me  the  autumns  are  the  finest  and  longest 
in  the  world,  and  the  summers  are  much  pleas- 
anter  than  those  of  Italy  by  all  accounts,  foras- 
much as  the  grass  continues  green,  which  it  doth 
not  there.  The  island  is  pleasantly  laid  out  in 
hills  and  vales  and  rising  grounds,  hath  plenty 
of  excellent  springs  and  fine  rivulets,  and  many 
delightful  prospects  of  fine  promontories  and  ad- 
jacent lands Vines  sprout  up  of  them- 
selves to  an  enormous  size,  and  seem  as  natural 
to  this  soil  as  to  any  I  ever  saw."  In  his  His- 
torical Discourse,  1739,  John  Callender  adds  to 
Neal's  account :  **  We  have  all  summer  a  south 
or  a  southwesterly  sea-breeze."  And  Creve- 
coeur,  before  the  Revolution,  exclaims:  *<It  is 
the  healthiest  country  I  know.  Why  might  not 
this  charming  island  be  called  the  Montpellier  of 
America!" 

The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  cli- 
mate, so  delicious  in  itself,  and  so  different  from 
that  of  other  points  upon  the  same  coast,  is  given 
by  Maury,  who  attributes  it  to  the  course  of  the 
Gulf  stream,  which,  by  a  sudden  curve,  almost 
washes  the  shores  of  the  isbnd,  and  accounts  for 
the  masses  of  sea^weed  that  are  thrown  up  so 
profusely  upon  the  coast. 

It  is  the  prevailing  south  and  southwest  wind, 
mentioned  by  Callender,  which  drives  the  trend 
of  the  Gulf  stream  toward  Newport.  It  is  so 
constant  that  the  trees  upon  the  island  lean  visi- 
bly toward  the  northeast.  It  blows  from  the  sea 
in  thick  fogs,  the  most  delightful  of  natural  cos- 
metics, which  give  the  island  the  half-languid,  vo- 
luptuous climate  of  a  mild  scirocco.  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  Fashion ;  and  a 
summer  at  Newport  shows  that  its  annual  throng 
of  visitors  are  not  obeying  a  mere  whim,  but  that, 
originally,  travelers  were  drawn  to  it  by  the  rare 
charm  of  its  climate. 

Among  the  first  Governors  of  the  Colony,  and 
one  of  the  original  settlers,  was  William  Cod- 
dington,  who  is  reported  to  have  built  the  first 
brick  house  in  Boston.  The  cove  in  front  of  the 
present  alms-house  still  bears  the  name  of  this 
officer ; .  and  a  story  is  sometimes  told,  and  not 
by  some  gossip  from  the  House  of  Seven  Gables, 
that  within  a  few  years  the  last  descendant  of 
the  Governor,  reduced  to  abject  poverty,  sought 
the  shelter  of  public  charity,  and  was  received 
with  no  other  possession  in  the  world  than  a 
portrait  of  his  ancestor  painted  at  full-length  and 
in  his  official  robes.  If  Life  and  History  were 
not  so  much  more  wonderful  than  romance,  it 
would  be  easily  credible  that  the  story  was  stolen 
from  a  manuscript  of  Hawthome^s. 

Being  originsdly  settled  by  refugees  from  re- 
ligious intolerance,  the  island  of  Rhode  Island 
immediately  became  the  resort  of  all  who  differed 
from  the  established  religious  rule  in  the  Colonies. . 
Roger  Williams  had  led  the  way,  a  year  or  two 
before  Hutchinson  and  Clarke  came  to  Newport, 
and  had  settled  thirty  miles  above,  at  the  head  of 
Narragansett  Bay,  in  Providence.  In  1656  we 
find  Quakers  in  Newport,  and  many  of  the  chief 
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men,  including  Coddington,  adopting  their  yiews. 
This  Quaker  inoculation  affected  the  whole  so- 
ciety of  the  island,  and  remains  vigorous  until 
the  present  moment.  Butts'  Hill,  in  Portsmouth, 
now  part  of  Quaker  Hill,  near  the  north 
point  of  the  island,  was  the  scene  of  the  only 
battle  fought  upon  Rhode  Island  during  the  Re- 
volution, and  the  old  Quaker  Meeting-house  still 
stands  there ;  too  plain,  however,  to  be  a  charac- 
teristic monument  of  the  splendor  and  luxury  of 
ante-revolutionaiy  Quaker  life  upon  the  island. 
In  1672  George  Fox  preached  upon  Rhode 
Island,  and  afterward,  John  Woolman.  Quaker- 
ism was  established  in  Newport  in  1700,  and 
the  Friends'  yearly  meeting  is  still  held  there.  The 
Quaker  costume  is  constantly  encountered.  The 
prim  and  serious  dignity  of  the  Quaker  manner 
still  certifies  to  the  stranger  the  identity  of  the 
Rhode  Island  he  sees  with  the  Rhode  Island  of 
history  and  tradition. 

About  this  time,  also,  came  the  first  Jews  to 
Newport.  They  were  of  Dutch  extraction,  and 
from  Cura^oa.  There  is  a  deed,  dated  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1677,  granting  them  land  for  a  burial- 
ground  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Jewish  cem- 
etery. The  arrival,  a  century  aflerward,  of  many 
wealthy  families  of  the  race  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, gave  them  dignity  and  importance.  Nor 
is  there  any  where  in  the  country  a  fiiier  memo- 
rial of  the  prosperity  and  position  of  this  singular 
people  than  the  Newport  Synagogue,  which  was 
dedicated  vnth  solemn  festivity  in  1763.  This 
was  in  the  palmy  days  of  Newport,  when  there 
were  not  less  than  sixty  Jewish  families  in  the 
town,  whose  residences  ranged  along  the  north 
side  of  the  Mall.  Dr.  Waterhouse,  speaking  of 
their  efforts  for  public  education,  calls  them  **  the 
strictly  moral  Jews;**  and  in  the  Synagogue, 
which,  until  1850,  had  been  closed  for  sixty 
years,  a  congregation  of  three  hundred  of  the 
children  of  Israel  celebrated  the  service  of  their 
faith.  The  names  of  Lopez,  Riviera,  Pollock, 
Levi,  Hart,  Seixas,  and  Touro,  announce  the 
foreign  origin  of  these  families,  and  recall  char- 
acters and  careers  still  honored  by  local  tradition. 
Moses  Lopez  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  resi- 
dent Jew  in  Newport.  He  died  a  few  years  since 
in  New  York,  and  is  buried  in  the  Newport  cem- 
etery. Abraham  Riviera,  a  leading  merchant  of 
the  town,  was  called  "  the  honest  man  ;**  and  a 
story  told  of  him  justifies  the  name,  and  well  il- 
lustrates the  sumptuous  spirit  of  old  Newport 
society.  Riviera  was  engaged  in  great  commer- 
cial enterprises,  and  many  losses  at  sea  com- 
pelled him  to  assign  his  property.  The  English 
merchants  with  whom  he  traded  favored  him  in 
everyway,  during  the  pressure  of  ill-fortune,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  re-commence  business.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  years  he  gave  a  dinner  to  his  cred- 
itors, each  one  of  whom  found  under  his  plate  a 
check  covering  the  amount  of  his  debt,  with  in- 
terest. 

The  Hebrew  name  of  Touro  is  familiar  to  every 
frequenter  of  Newport.  The  street  upon  which 
the  Synagogue  and  the  Cemetery  stand  is  so 
called.     Abraham  Touro,  who  died  in  Boston  in 


1822,  left  a  fund  often  thousand  dollars  for  their 
support,  and  five  thousand  for  keeping  Touro 
Street  in  repair.  Hh  brother  Judah  Touro.  who 
recently  died  in  New  Orleans,  erected,  in  1842, 
the  railing  around  the  Cemetery,  and  the  granite 
entrance,  at  a  cost  of  eleven  thousand  dollars. 


JEWISH   CEMETERY. 

He  is  also  among  the  benefactors  of  the  Red- 
wood Library,  and  has  left  a  conditional  bequest 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  toward  the  purchase  of 
the  ground  upon  which  stands  the  old  mill,  to  be 
laid  out  as  a  public  garden. 

The  three  causes  of  the  ante-revolutionary 
prosperity  of  Newport  were — ^first,  the  salubri^ 
of  its  climate,  which  attracted  strangers  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  firom  the  West 
India  colonies  ;  secondly,  the  singular  advantages 
of  its  harbor,  which  offered  a  perfectly  safe 
anchorage  within  a  very  little  distance  of  the 
open  sea ;  and,  thirdly,  the  spirit  of  entire  religi- 
ous toleration,  which  gives  to  the  settlement  of 
the  whole  state,  first  at  Providence  and  then 
at  Newport,  an  historical  eminence  no  less  en- 
viable than  singular.  Quakers  and  Jews  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  successful  of  its  citizens.  If 
the  laws  of  Rhode  Island,  as  is  sometimes  as- 
serted, excepted  Roman  Catholics  from  the  en- 
joyment of  freedom  of  conscience,  "  the  excep- 
tion was  not,**  says  Bancroft,  <*  the  act  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island.**  "There  were  no 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  Colony  ;**  and  when  the 
French  ships  arrived,  during  the  Revolution,  **  the 
inconsistent  exception  was  immediately  erased 
by  the  Legislature.**  Often,  from  its  first  ses- 
sion, the  General  Assembly  took  care  to  pro- 
mulgate the  doctrine  of  absolute  toleration .  * '  We 
leave  every  man  to  walk  as  God  persuades  his 
heart.**  Mary  Dyre,  one  of  the  early  Quaker 
martyrs  in  Massachusetts,  was  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  original  settlers  of  Newport ;  and  it  was 
upon  a  visit  to  Massachusetts  from  Rhode  Island 
that  she  was  arrested  and  executed.  One  such 
event  would  be  sure  to  strengthen  a  thousand- 
fold the  fealty  of  every  Rhode  Islander  to  the 
principle  upon  which  his  state  was  based. 
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The  combination  of  the  three  cauiee  gradually 
gave  Newport  a  marked  eminence  among  the 
chief  American  towns.  A  large  foreign  and 
domeatic  trade  arose.  Increasing  wealth  and  the 
constant  visits  of  polished  strangers,  imparted  to 
its  society  a  character  of  dignity  and  intelligence 
which  was  remarkable  at  that  period.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century » about  half  of 
the  inhabitants  were  Quakers ;  and  until  nearly  the 
close  of  the  previous  century,  there  had  beeaonly 
two  "Riders  of  Christians"  in  the  town,  BaptisU 
and  Quakers.*  In  1702,  the  first  Trinity  (Episco- 
pal) Church  was  built ;  and  in  1724,  there  were  too 
many  Episcopalians  to  be  accommodated  in  the 
building.  The  present  edifice  was  completed  in 
1726.     '*  It  was  acknowledged  by  the  people  of 


TRIKITT  CHURCH. 

that  day  to  be  the  most  beautiful  timber  structure 
in  America."  The  original  pastor,  James  Honey- 
man,  died  July  1750,  '*  a  paralytic  disorder" 
having  "interrupted  him  in  the  pulpit"  ten 
years  before,  but  vrithout  impairing  his  under- 
standing. In  1768,  the  new  tower  was  built. 
In  1776  came  the  British,  who  staid  until  1779. 


*  Bishop  Berkeley  writes  flrom  Newport,  April  24th, 
1729 :  *'  They  all  ngne  in  one  point,  that  the  Chnrch  of 
England  is  the  second  best." 


They  respected  Trinity  Church,  although  they 
converted  the  other  churches  of  the  town  into 
riding-schools  and  hospitals. 

The  clock  in  the  tower  was  made  by  Willitun 
Claggett,  a  Welshman,  who  lived  for  twenty 
years  in  Newport.  He  alsomade  the  first  elec- 
trical machine  ever  seep  in  New  England,  from 
a  description.  When  Franklin  visited  Newport, 
he  saw  such  apparatus  for  the  first  time. 

But  the  most  interesting  reminiscence  of  Trin- 
ity Church  is  its  connection  with  George  Berke- 
ley, Dean  of  Perry,  in  Ireland,  and  the  famous 
Bishop  Berkeley  of  scholastic  history,  Pope*s 
friend,  who  sang  of  him — 

*'  To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven  ;** 
and  of  whom  Bishop  Atterbury  said,  "  So  much 
understanding,  so  much 
knowledge,  so  much  in- 
nocence, and  such  humil- 
ity I  did  not  think  had 
been  the  portion  of  any 
but  angels,  until  I  saw 
this  gentleman. "  And  Dr. 
Blackwell,  author  of  the 
Court  of  Auguittu :  "I 
scarce  remember  to  have 
conversed  with  him  on  that 
art,  liberal  or  mechanic,  of 
which  he  knew  not  more 
than  the  ordinary  practi- 
tioners." 

Berkeley  is  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  many 
famous  names  associated 
with  Newport  and  Rhode 
Island. 

He  was  bom  of  English 
parents,  in  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1684.  He  had  ^¥rit- 
ten  a  famous  book  before 
he  was  twenty,  and  in  1709 
carried  Locke's  principles 
to  their  legitimate  results, 
and  denied  the  existence 
of  matter,  in  two  treatises 
which  intereste4  and  aston- 
ished the  scientific  and  phil- 
osophic world,  and  founded 
a  school  of  metaphysicians. 
In  Februaxy,  1713,  Berke- 
ley came  to  London,  and 
was  introduced  to  the 
<*  learned  and  the  great " 
by  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift  and 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  then  at 
the  height  of  his  prosperous 
career.  The  Sir  Richard  of  literary  history,  and 
the  ''Dick"  of  private  delight,  had  just  established 
the  Guardian^  to  which  Berkeley  was  one  of  the 
most  frequent  contributors,  and  at  his  house  the 
young  Irishman  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
poet  Pope,  with  whom  he  always  afterward 
lived  in  the  closest  friendship.  He  went  as 
Eari  Peterborough's  chaplain  to  Sicily,  and 
there  carefully  saw  and  studied  every  thing 
upon  the  island.  In  1715  h^went  abroad 
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again,  and  visited  Malebranche  in  Paris.  The 
French  metaphysician  was  suffering  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  which  was  so  aggra- 
vated by  the  fury  of  his  debate  with  the  benign 
Berkeley  upon  the  favorite  theory  of  the  latter, 
that  it  killed  the  *'man  of  facts"  a  few  days 
after.  The  young  philosopher  traveled  for  four 
years  upon  the  Continent,  and,  returning  to  Sicily, 
accumulated  rich  material  for  a  natural  history 
of  the  island,  which  was  all  lost  upon  the  home- 
ward voyage,  and  the  plan  abandoned. 

Upon  hu  first  arrival  in  London,  Dean  Swift 
had  introduced  him  to  Mrs.  Esther  Vanhomrigh, 
the  Vanessa  of  Swift's  amours,  who  removed,  a 
few  years  before  her  death,  to  Ireland,  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  the  Dean,  but  discovered,  with 
dismay,  that  the  Dean  was  enjoying  the  society 
of  Sulla.  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  thereupon  altered 
her  will,  and  left  the  whole  of  her  fortune  of 
£8000  to  be  divided  between  two  executors,  of 
whom  Dr.  George  Berkeley  was  one.  Upon  ex- 
amining her  effects,  Dr.  Berkeley  discovered  a 
correspondence  between  Cadcnus  and  Vanessa^ 
which  he  destroyed,  not,  as  he  confessed  to  Dr. 
Delany  and  others,  that  there  was  any  thing 
criminal  in  the  letters,  but  the  Iady*s  style  was 
too  warm  for  the  public  eye.  In  1 724  he  was  made 
Dean  of  Derry,  with  £\  100  a  year ;  and  in  1725 
published  A  Proposal  for  the  heller  supplying 
of  Churches  on  our  foreign  planiationsy  and  for 
converting  the  Savage  Americans  to  Christianity^ 
by  a  College  to  he  erected  on  the  Summer  Islands, 
otherwise  called  the  Isles  of  Bermuda. 

In  the  course  of  this  document,  the  good  Dean 
enlarges  upon  the  necessity  of  religious  instruc- 
tion for  the  negroes,  and  says  of  the  planters 
that  "their  slaves  would  only  become  better 
slaves  by  being  Christian."  He  says  in  another 
place :  "  It  is  further  proposed  to  ground  these 
young  Americans  (meaning  Indians)  thoroughly 
in  religion  and  morality  " — and  they  are  to  be 
**  particularly  "  tidbtured  with  **  eloquence,  his- 
tory, and  practical  mathematics."  All  this  was 
to  be  done  by  a  seminary  upon  the  Summer 
Islands,  sometimes  called  the  Isles  of  Bermuda, 
of  which  the  philanthropic  and  poetic  Bishop 
gives  a  delightful  account.  The  reader  little 
fimcies,  as  he  sees  this  name,  that  his  author  is 
speaking  of  Shakspeare*s  **  still  vext  Ber- 
moothes/*  and  will  naturally  demand  how  isl- 
ands lying  in  an  equable  latitude,  and  washed 
by  a  gentle  sea,  bearing  the  halcyon  name  of  the 
Summer  Islands,  whose  climate,  **  like  the  latter 
end  of  a  fine  May,"  so  favored  the  growth  of 
oranges  that  the  region  was  famous  for  them, 
can  also  be  the  stormy  scene  of  "  The  Tempest," 
fimious  as  "still  vextl"  The  explanation  is 
simple.  The  islands  are  girded  with  a  wall  of 
rodts,  and  are  ^accessible  only  by  two  narrow 
entrances.  The  sea,  heaving  and  tossing  upon 
the  rocks,  gives  the  region  a  stormy  and  forbid- 
ding aspect  even  in  tranquil  weather ;  and  in 
Shakspeare^s  time  the  isles  were  supposed  to  be 
peopled  by  monsters  and  devils. 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  Proposal,  Berke- 
ley offered  to  resign  his  preferment  of  £1100 


per  annum,  and  devote  his  life  to  the  instmction 
of  the  savage  Americans  for  £100  yearly.  Swift 
writes  to  Ix>rd  Carteret,  recommending  Berkeley 
to  his  assistance,  and  says  "  His  heart  will  break 
if  his  deanery  be  not  taken  from  him  and  left  to 
your  Lordship's  disposal ;"  and  concludes  by 
entreating  "  Your  Excellency,"  either  to  "  keep 
one  of  the  first  men  in  this  kingdom  for  learning 
and  virtue  quiet  at  home,"  or  to  assist  him  "to 
compass  his  romantic  design. "  Horace  Walpole, 
in  his  "Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England," 
speaks  of  "the  uncertain  but  amusing  scheme 
of  the  famous  Dean  Berkeley,  afterward  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  whose  benevolent  heart  was  then 
warmly  set  upon  the  erection  of  a  universal  col- 
lege of  science  and  arts  for  the  instruction  of 
heathen  children  in  Christian  duties  and  civil 
knowledge." 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  ordered  by  the  king 
to  lay  the  plan  before  Parliament,  and  the  sum 
of  £20,000  was  promised  to  the  undertaking. 
The  philosopher  was  married  in  August,  1728, 
and  sailed  immediately  afterward  for  Rhode  Island. 
The  common,  but  incorrect,  tradition*  asserts 
that  the  captain  of  the  ship  was  trying  to  find 
Bermuda,  and  failing  to  do  so,  sailed  northward 
until  he  descried  a  land  which  was  supposed  to 
be  inhabited  by  savages.  It  was  Block  Island, 
from  which  two  men  came  off  and  told  the  ofiScers 
and  the  Dean  that  Newport  was  near.  But  the 
ship  sailed  into  the  West  Passage,  beyond  Beaver- 
tail  Point,  and  anchored  there.  Berkeley  dis- 
patched a  messenger  with  a  letter  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Honeyman,  pastor  of  Trinity  Church  in 
Newport,  "informing  them,"  according  to  Up- 
dike's History  of  the  Church  in  Narragansett, 
"  that  a  great  dignitary  of  the  Chufch  of  England 
called  Dean,  was  on  board  the  ship,  together  with 
other  gentlemen  passengers."  It  was  a  holyday, 
and  Mr.  Honeyman  was  at  church.  But  the 
letter  was  delivered  to  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  he 
read  it  aloud  to  the  congregation.  It  was  evident 
that  the  **  great  dignitary"  might  arrive  at  any 
moment.  The  church  was  therefore  dismissed 
with  the  blessing,  and  Mr.  Honeyman  with  his 
congregation,  proceeded  to  the  Ferry  Whar^  and 
arrived  in  time  to  receive  and  welcome  their 
guest. 

A  letter  written  from  Newport,  and  published 
in  the  New  England  Weekly  Journal  in  Boston, 
in  the  spring  of  1729,  says : 

"  Yesterday  arrived  here  Dean  Berkeley,  of 
Londonderry,  in  a  pretty  large  ship.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  middle  stature,  of  an  agreeable, 
pleasant,  and  erect  aspect.  He  was  ushered  into 
the  town  with  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  to 
whom  he  behaved  himself  after  a  very  complai- 
sant manner.  Tis  said  he  purposes  to  tarry  here 
with  his  family  about  three  months." 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  purchased  a  fiurm  of 
about  a  hundred  acres,  adjoining  that  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Honeyman,  from  whom  Honeyman's  Hill 
takes  its  name.     It  lies  about  three  miles  from 


*  Berkeley  writes  to  Thomas  Prior,  fhMn  Gravesend, 
Sept.  9th,  I7S8 :  "  To-morrow,  with  God*s  blessicg,  I  aet 
sail  tor  Rhode  Island Direct  torme  in  Rhode  Islaiid^' 
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the  town,  upon  the  Green  End  Road.  He  there 
built  a  house  and  called  it  Whitehall,  in  memory, 
doubtleee,  of  the  palace  of  Charles  I.,  for  which 
king  the  Dean's  family  had  suffered  many  trials 
and  losses. 


WHITEHikLL. 

This  house  lies  in  the  valley  near  a  hill  com- 
manding a  broad  and  beautiful  prospect.  He 
stated  his  reasons  to  be,  that  to  enjoy  the  prospect 
from  the  hill,  he  must  visit  it  only  occasionally ; 
for  if  his  residence  should  be  on  the  hill,  the  view 
would  be  so  common  as  to  lose  all  its  charms. 

Berkeley  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  his  new 
home  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Prior,  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted  his  testimony  to  the  charms 
of  the  Newport  climate.  **The  provisions  are 
very  good,  so  are  the  fruits,  which  ara  quite  neg- 
lected. .. The  town  of  Newport  contains  six 

thousand  souls,  and  is  the  most  thriving  place 
in  all  America  for  bigness.  I  was  never  more 
agreeably  surprised  than  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
town  and  harbor.'*  Whitehall  is  not  far  from  the 
second,  or  Sachuest,  beach,  which  is  the  Corso, 
the  Hyde  Park,  the  Cascine,  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, of  the  Newport  •*  season.'*  The  low  rocky 
and  sandy  bluff  which  lies  along  part  of  this 
beach  is  called  The  Hanging  Rocks.  The 
pleasantness  of  the  situation,  its  neighborhood  to 
him,  and  its  solitude,  naturally  drew  a  musing 
scholar  thither. 

He  had  his  chair  and  writing  apparatus 
placed  in  a  natural  alcove,  which  he  found  in  the 
most  eleVated  part  of  the  Hanging  Rocks,  roofed, 
and  only  open  to  the  south,  commanding  at  once 
a  view  of  Sachuest  beach,  the  ocean,  and  the  di- 
curajacent  islands. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  sitting  and  strolling 
among  these  rocks,  the  Minute  Philosopher  was 
meditated  and  composed.  It  is  the  last  great 
work  of  Berkeley,  and  still  remains  great.  Mod- 
eled upon  Plato's  Dialogues,  of  which  he  was  a 
loving  student,  it  **  pursues  the  freethinker  through 
the  various  characters  of  atheist,  libertine,  enthu- 
siast, scorner,  critic,  metaphysician,  fatalist,  and 
skeptic." 

It  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  sceneiy  of  the 


island,  and  opens  with  a  direct  reference  to  his 
project  of  a  college.  Instead  of  detailing  his  dis- 
appointment he  says,  "  I  rather  choose to 

entertain  you  with  some  amusing  incidents,  which 
have  helped  to  make  me  easy  under  a  cucum- 
stance  I  could  neither  obviate  nor 
foresee."  He  speaks  of  *' half-a- 
dozen  pleasant  fields  planted  round 
with  plane-trees,  that  are  very  com- 
mon in  this  part  of  the  country." 
Crevecoeur  also,  just  before  the  Revo- 
lution, remarks  the  roads  planted 
upon  either  side  with  acacias  and 
plane  trees;  ornaments  that  fell 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  island.  In 
the  second  dialogue,  the  disputants, 
"after  breakfast,  went  down  to  a 
beach  about  half  a  mile  off,  where 
we  walked  on  the  smooth  sand,  with 
the  ocean  on  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  wild  broken  rocks,  intermixed 
with  shady  trees  and  springs  of 
water."  And  again :  "  So  we 
changed  the  discpursc,  and  after  a 
repast  upon  cold  provisions,  took  a 
walk  on  the  strand,  and  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  returned  to  Crito's."  In  sweet 
and  simple  colors  he  thus  painta  a  picture 
which  is  still  as  fresh  as  when  he  saw  it. 
"  Here  we  had  a  prospect  on  one  hand  of  a  nar- 
row bay  or  creek  of  the  sea,  inclosed  on  either 
side  by  a  coast  beautified  with  rocks  and  woods 
and  green  banks  and  farm-houses.  At  the  end 
of  a  bay  was  a  small  town,  placed  upon  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  which,  from  the  advantage  of  its  situa- 
tion, made  a  considerable  figure.  Several  fishing 
boats  and  lighters  gliding  up  and  down  on  a  sur- 
face as  smooth  and  bright  as  glass,  enlivened  the 
prospect.  On  the  other  side  we  looked  down  on 
green  pastures,  flocks^  aAd  herds^  basking  be- 
neath in  sunshine Here  we  felt  that  sort 

of  joyful  instinct  which  a  rural  scene  and  fine 
weather  inspire." 

It  is  to  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  in  his  pro- 
ject that  we  owe  the  famous  ode,,  in  which  the 
poet,  as  of  old,  appears  as  the  Ihtyphet. 

'*  Westward  ftbe-coorse  of  Empire  take*  its  way ; 
Tbe  (bar  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shaU  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 
Time's  noblest  oflbpring  is  the  last." 

Charmed  with  his  situation,  he  became  gcado- 
ally  convinced  that  his  college  ought  to  be  upon 
the  mainland,  and  he  sought  to  have  hia  charter  al- 
tered to  that  effect.  "The truth  is,"  he  writes, 

**  I  should  like  it  better  than  Bermuda."  But  he 
gradually  perceived  that  hia  scheme  had  failed. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  evidently  very  little 
intention  of  paying  the  £20,000  promised  to  the 
undertaking,  and  the  money  was  spent  in  a  mar- 
riage portion  to  a  princess.  But  while  success 
was  still  uncertain — ^while,  by  his  frequent  resort, 
he  gave  to  Sachuest,  or  the  second  beach,  that 
human  interest  which  a  century  later  Channing 
gave  to  Easton's,  or  the  first  beach,  by  confessing 
that  "  no  spot  on  earth  has  helped  to  form  me  so 
much  as  that  beach" — the  society  of  Newport 
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used  often  to  hear  him  preach  in  Trinity  Church. 
His  preaching  is  reputed  to  have  been  '*  eloquent 
and  forcible,"  and  drew  large  congregations  to 
the  church.  The  present  pulpit  of  Trinity  is  the 
only  one  remaining  from  which  the  good  Bishop 
taught.  After  his  return  to  England,  for  which 
he  departed  in  1731-32,  he  sent  to  America  an 
organ,  which  is  still  in  use  at  Trinity  Church.  The 
fine  society  of  that  time  sleep  around  the  simple 
quaint  old  building  which  they  thronged  to  hear 
him,  and  among  them  lies  his  daughter  Lucia, 
who  died  in  September,  1 73 1 .  The  benign  Bishop 
"  though  dead  yet  speaketh,"  if  no  longer  from 
the  pulpit  of  Trinity  Church,  yet  his  Minute  Phi- 
losopher^ read  among  the  Hanging  Rocks,  shall  be 
as  good  a  sermon  as  was  ever  preached.  Nor  are 
its  lessons  more  antiquatedthan  vanity  and  extrav- 
agance. What  if  the  gay  promenade  should  pause 
an  instant  and  hear  these  words,  whose  sense  seems 
not  altogether  obsolete  nor  inappropriate:    "I 

imagine  tha* the  re:d  cause  of  whatever  is 

amiss  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  general  neglect 
of  education  in  those  who  need  it  most,  the  peo- 
ple of  fashion.  What  can  be  expected  where 
those  who  have  the  most  influence  have  the  least 
sense,  and  those  who  are  sure  to  be  followed  set 
the  worst  example ;  where  youth  bo  uneducated 
are  yet  so  forward ;  where  modesty  is  esteemed 
pusillanimity,  and  a  deference  to  years,  knowl- 
edge, religion,  laws,  want  of  sense  and  «piritt" 
Such  questions  were  asked  by  the  most  religious 
of  philosophers  upon  Sachuest  beach  in  1730, 
and  such  was  the  substance  of  a  Dean's  discourses 
in  Trinity  Church. 

A  portrait  of  the  Bishop  and  his  family  is  pre- 
served at  Yale  College.  It  was  painted  by  John 
Smybert,  an  artist  whom  the  Dean's  eloquence 
tempted  from  England,  and  of  whom  President 
Ezra  Stiles,  one  of  the  honored  and  historical 
names  of  Newport,  says,  that  upon  his  landing 
in  Newport  he  instantly  recognized  the  Indians 
there  (the  Narragansetis)  to  be  the  same  people 
as  the  Siberian  Tartars,  two  of  whom  had  been 
presented  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  at  whose  court  Smybert  had 
painted  them.  Before  he  returned  to  England 
Berkeley  gave  part  of  his  library  to  Yale  College, 
and  afterward  sent  out  a  thousand  volumes,  which 
President  Clapp  calls  "the  finest  collection  of 
books  that  ever  came  at  one  time  to  America.** 
"He  also,"  says  Professor  Goodrich,  "sent  a 
deed  of  his  farm  on  Rhode  Island,  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  support  of  three  students  between 
their  first  and  second  degrees.  In  1834  this 
farm  of  Whitehall  produced  about  $150  rent, 
annually,  which  was  regularly  applied  to  the 
purpose. 

Berkeley  was  contemporary  upon  the  island 
vfiXh.  the  Rev.  John  Callender,  one  of  the  famous 
Newport  ministers,  whose  Hutorical  Discourse  is 
still  as  valuable  to  the  student  in  our  day  as  his 
life  and  conversation  were  to  his  friends  in  his 
own.  Soon  perceiving  the  character  and  attain- 
ments of  his  companions,  Dean  Berkeley  is  sup- 
posed to  have  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
Literary  Society,  which  was  afterward  chartered  j 


as  the  "  Redwood  Library  Company."  The 
success  of  this  movement  informs  us  of  the  in- 
telligent tone  of  Newport  society  at  that  time. 
The  names  of  EUery,  Ward,  Honeyman,  Up- 
dike, Checkley,  Hopkins,  and  Johnson  (aft^- 
ward  President  of  Columbia  College,  in  New 
York),  appear  among  the  originid  members. 
Newport  was  already  metropolitan,  although 
small.  "Men  of  opulence  and  leisure,  from 
dififerent  parts,  made  Rhode  Island  the  place  of 
their  permanent  residence ;  while  it  was  every 
year  the  summer  resort  of  a  great  number  of  in- 
valids and  men  of  leisure  from  the  West  Indies 
and  our  more  southern  colonies.  Although  this 
brought  with  it  riches  and  gaiety,  it  brought  with 
it  an  evil — ^it  introduced  an  high  stile  of  living, 
and  too  frequent  eonvivial  meetings ;  and  the  dis- 
sipation of  one  season  had  hardly  time  to  subside 
before  another  commenced.  Another  serious 
evil  cast  a  dark  shade  on  otherwise  a  beautiful 
picture,  we  allude  to  the  African  trade  for 
other  purposes  than  bringing  gold  dust  and 
ivoiy !"  says  the  delicate  Dr.  Waterhouse  in 
1821. 

One  of  the  finest  figures  in  that  stately  socie- 
ty of  old  Newport  is  Abraham  Redwood,  from 
whom  the  Library  was  named.  He  was  bom  in 
the  island  of  Antigua,  about  the  year  1720,  and 
was  educated  in  Philadelphia  with  due  regard  to 
his  immense  fortune  and  expectations.  He  mar- 
ried in  Rhode  Island  before  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  and  lived  there  until  he  was  about  eighty, 
"  in  a  style  «f  opulence  becoming  his  fortune, 
mixed  with  the  elegant  simplicity  of  the  Quaker." 
His  town-house  and  country-house  were  ap- 
pointed with  every  r^ned  luxury,  and  his  munifi- 
cence not  only  made  his  name  famous  by  dona- 
tions to  public  institutions,  but  inspired  a  hundred 
private  charities  which  made  it  blessed.  Whefi 
he  was  yet  a  young  man  there  were  but  two 
colleges  in  New  England,  at  Cambridge  and 
New  Haven.  In  1747,  Mr.  Redwood  presented 
the  Society  £600  for  tho  purchase  of  books,  and 
£5000  were  subscribed  in  the  town  to  erect  a 
building.  In  1748,  Henry  Collins,  one  of  the 
fine  old  Newport  merchants,  "  the  Lorenzo  de 
Medici  of  Rhode  Island,"  presented  a  lot  of  land 
to  the  Society,  and  the  present  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1750,  firom  the  designs  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison, an  architect  long  resident  in  Newport. 
The  donation  of  Mr.  Redwood  was  well  spent, 
and  the  library  was  rich  in  classical  and  theolog- 
ical literature.  So  valuable  was  it  in  the  latter 
respect,  that  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  a  famous  theo- 
logical name  in  New  England,  became  its  li- 
brarian for  nearly  twenty  years  ;  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Waterhouse,  often  declared  that  he  owed 
to  that  collection  his  great  attachment  to  litera- 
ture. 

The  building  now  shares  with  Mr.  Parish's 
villa  the  chief  architectural  beauty  of  Newport, 
and  holds  a  library  of  about  six  thousand  volumes. 
It  is  buried  in  luxuriant  foliage,  quite  hidden 
from  Touro  Street,  upon  which  it  stands,  and  an 
air  of  elegant  repose,  "  the  still  air  of  delightful 
studies,"  forever  broods  over  it. 
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It  waa  one  lummer  morning  about  this  time, 
in  the  year  1750,  that  some  fishermen  noticed  at 
sunrise  a  vessel  heading  for  the  first,  or  Easton's 
beach,  as  if  the  crew  were  unacquainted  with 
the  shore,  or  were  unable  to  manage  their  craft. 
She  was  presently  **  seen  to  be  a  brig,  and  came  on 
with  all  sails  set,  and  struck  upon  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  beach.  The  fishermen  instantly 
boarded  her,  but  found  no  living  thing  except  a 
dog  and  a  cat" — not  even  Hood's  bachelor  to  sing 
to  them, 

<*  What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  dog  ? 
And  what  do  yon  think  of  that,  my  cat  V* 

In  the  kitchen  the  fire  was  burning,  the  kettle 
was  boiling,  and  the  table  was  spread  for  break- 
fast. Every  thing  was  in  its  place  but  the  long- 
boat,  which  was  missing.  The  brig  was  from 
Honduras,  well  freighted,  and  had  been  spoken 
only  four  days  before  she  struck.  She  was  got 
off,  and  was  bought  at  auction  by  Henry  Collins, 
the  worthy  old  merchant,  who  called  her  the  Beach- 
birdf  but  her  original  name  was  never  known.  Nor 
did  any  tidings  of  her  crew  or  their  fortune  ever 
come  to  land.  Hsul  they  taken  to  the  long-boat 
to  escape,  when  they  found  themselves  setting 
inevitably  to  the  shore,  they  would  certainly  have 
soon  landed  and  claimed  their  brig.  Were  they, 
perhaps,  lost  upon  some  treacherous  reef,  just  as 
as  they  were  gaining  the  shore  1  or  had  some 
bold  buccaneer  carried  them  off  with  their  treas- 
ure, at  dawn,  within  sight  of  shore,  and  then  light- 
ed the  fire  and  made  the  quiet  domestic  arrange- 
ments which  should  deceive  astonished  lands- 
men] 

The  **  dark  shade,'*  of  which  the  venerable  Dr. 
Waterhouse  speaks,  is  a  blot  upon  the  history 
of  the  flourishing  days  of  Newport.  Probably 
none  of  the  northern  colonies,  certainly  none  in 


proportion  to  its  size,  was  so  deeply  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade  as  Rhode  Island.  Many  of  the 
great  fortunes  of  her  merchants  were  amassed  by 
that  traffic.  So  late  as  the  year  1804-8,  when 
the  ports  of  South  Carolina  were  opened  for  the 
importation  of  slaves,  there  were,  of  202  vessels 
employed  in  the  traffic,  70  British,  61  from 
Charleston,  and  59  from  Rhode  Island.  From 
Boston  there  was  one^  and  from  Connecticut 
one,  and  no  others  from  the  'present  Northern 
States.  Of  the  whole  number  of  slaves  import- 
ed, which  was  38,775,  there  were  7288  brought 
in  Rhode  Island  vessels,  and  450  in  all  other 
New  England  craft.  Between  1730  and  1750 
the  slave  trade  of  Rhode  Island  increased  with 
the  West  India  trade,  negroes  being  brought  back 
as  part  of  the  return  cargoes.  Yet  it  seems  not 
to  have  been  countenanced  by  the  Legislature,  for 
so  early  as  1652,  the  practice  of  slavery  is  de- 
nounced, and  to  hold  a  slave  more  than  ten  years 
is  made  penal.  In  1774  the  importation  into 
the  colony  was  prohibited  ;  and  ten  years  after- 
ward, it  is  provided  that  all  children  of  slaves 
bom  after  March  Ist,  1784,  shall  be  free. 

At  this  time,  1730-50,  the  trade  of  Newport 
was  very  extensive.  There  were  thirty  distill- 
eries constantly  at  work,  and  the  rum  was  ex- 
ported to  Africa,  and  procured  the  slaves  there. 
There  were  not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  vessels  en- 
gaged in  this  traffic,  and  their  owners  were  the 
leading  merchants  of  Newport.  The  Quakers 
did  not  scruple  to  own  them.  Joseph  Jacobs,  an 
opulent  old  Newporter  of  that  persuasion,  had 
several  slaves  who  ''  wore  the  plain  garb  of  the 
Quakers."  And  a  recent  historian  of  Newport, 
Mr.  Peterson,  who  has  amassed  a  curious  collec- 
tion of  historical  facts,  declares,  that  **  to  see  the 
negro  women,  with  their  black  hqods  and  hiue 
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aprons,  walking  at  a  respectful  distance  behind 
their  master  to  meeting,  was  not  an  unpleasant 
sight  !'*  Joseph  Jacobs  was  the  only  possessor 
of  a  thermometer  upon  the  island,  and  so  precise 
was  his  punctuality,  that  the  neighbors  were  wont 
to  set  their  clocks  and  watches  as  he  passed  by 
to  meeting,  without  speaking  to  him. 

Godfrey  and  John  Malbone  were  among  the 
chief  Newport  merchants  of  this  period.  The 
elder,  Godfrey,  settled  in  the  town  about  the  year 
1700  ;  he  engaged  in  successful  enterprises,  and 
fitted  out  privateers  in  1740,  during  the  French 
and  Spanish  war.  A  rough,  bold,  sea-faring 
man,  ready  to  trade  in  slaves  or  rum,  an4  to  send 
privateers  to  the  Spanish  main,  he  is  undoubted- 
ly a  good  type  of  the  Newport  merchant  of  that 
period.  There  were  two  hundred  vessels  in  the 
foreign  trade,  three  or  four  hundred  coasting 
vessels,  and  a  regular  line  of  London  packets. 
Between  two  and  three  thousand  seamen  thronged 
the  docks,  which  extended  a  mile  along  the  har- 
bor. There  was  no  storage  sufficient  for  the  ac- 
cumulating riches.  The  harvests  and  produce  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies  piled  the  wharves. 
Crates  of  bananas,  of  oranges,  of  all  the  south- 
em  fruits  lay  in  the  yards  of  the  houses,  with 
turtle  from  the  Bahamas,  waiting  to  be  cooked. 
Colonel  Gibbs,  one  of  the  chief  merchai  ts,  had 
a  negro  cook,  Cudjo,  who  prepared  his  master's 
dinners,  and  was  loaned  to  the  lesser  neighbors 
upon  their  state  occasions.  He  educated  a  fam- 
ily of  cooks  in  Colonel  Gibbs'  kitchen,  and  the 
epicures  from  every  quarter  were  the  debtors  of 
Cudjo. 

At  a  period  a  little  later  than  this,  and  proba- 
bly of  Cudjo  himself.  Dr.  Channing  says,  *'  When 
I  was  young,  the  luxury  of  eating  was  carried  to 
the  greatest  exces's  in  Newport.  My  first  notion, 
indeed,  of  glory  was  attached  to  an  old  black 
cook,  whom  I  saw  to  be  the  most  important  per- 
sonage in  town.  He  belonged  to  the  household 
of  my  uncle,  and  was  in  great  demand  wherever 
there  was  to  be  a  dinner.*'  Seventeen  manufac- 
tories of  sperm-oil  and  candles  worked  with  such 
success,  that  Crevecceur  says  *'  they  make  sperm- 
acetti  candles  better  than  wax.*' 

Noble  mansions,  spacious  and  elaborate  gar- 
dens arose  and  adorned  the  island  and  the  town. 
The  country-house  of  Colonel  Godfrey  Malbone, 
which  was  commenced  in  1744,  was  famous  as 
the  finest  residence  in  the  colonies.  It  was  built 
of  stone,  two  stories  high,  with  a  circular  stair- 
case leading  to  the  cupola,  the  cost  of  which  was 
reputed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  dwell- 
ing-house. The  house  was  within  a  mile  of 
Newport,  and  the  farm  of  six  hundred  acres 
sloped  gently  toward  the  bay.  The  garden  yet 
gives  a  name  to  the  estate  upon  which  now  stands 
the  mansion  of  J.  Prescott  Hall.  According  to 
tradition  this  garden  was  elaborately  laid  out ; 
ranges  of  banks  and  terraces  alternated  with 
plots  of  flowers,  and  hedges  of  shrubbery,  and 
groups  of  rare  trees ;  silver  and  gold  fish  swam 
in  artificial  ponds ;  while  over  this  mingled 
beauty  the  eye  swept  across  the  bay  to  th^  blue 
line  of  the  oi^K>site  shore,  or  saw  the  sea  flashing 


over  the  rocks  and  difls  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor. 

Here  met  a  society  not  unworthy  so  &ir  a  pal- 
ace of  pleasure,  if  tradition  may  be  believed.  The 
wealthy  and  cultivated  society  of  Newport  seems 
in  those  days  to  have  been  acknowledged  as  an 
aristocracy.  The  social  lines  were  sharply  drawn. 
As  in  provincial  towns  the  rigpr  of  etiquette  is 
more  exacting  than  in  the  metropolis,  so  in  the 
colony  it  is  always  more  observable  than  in  the 
mother  country.  The  courtly  rector  of  Trinity 
alluded  from  the  pulpit  to  **  those  who  moved  in 
the  higher  spheres." 

No  bold  innovator  as  yet  discussed  a  possible 
revolution.  Not  even  the  gentle  and  humane 
Berkeley,  planning  proselyting  colleges  on  Sum- 
mer Islands,  had  dreamed  of  a  Democracy.  Upon 
the  other  side  of  the  sea,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
modem  movement,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  him- 
self was  at  this  time  just  emancipated  from  the 
thraldom  of  Madame  de  Warens,  and  the  French 
Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Venice  was  not  yet  ready 
to  prefer  a  savage  life  and  country  to  the  splendid 
shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

Vaucluse,  the  residence  of  Samuel  Elam,  now 
of  Thomas  R.  Hazard,  was  another  of  the  fine 
places  of  that  day.  It  is  situated  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  about  five  miles  from  the  town, 
and  is  the  only  estate  remaining  which  has  still 
some  savor  of  its  past  prosperity.  The  entertain- 
ments at  both  these  places,  no  less  than  those 
of  the  Overings,  Bannisters,  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Narraganse'tt  shore  opposite,  are  remem- 
bered as  magnificent.  It  was  the  broad  English 
style  of  hospitality,  abundant,  loud,  and,  doubtless, 
a  little  coarse  and  rade.  Prodigious  oaths  echoed 
probably  along  the  stately  halls  of  the  Malbones, 
and  choice  wines  flowed  at  the  diimers  of  Vau- 
cluse. The  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Mal- 
bone house,  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  time.  It 
had  cost  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
not  a  small  sum  of  money  in  a  time  and  place 
where  a  man  lived  well  upon  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  But  in  the  year  1766,  as  the  slaves  were 
cooking  a  dinner — to  which  Colonel  Malbone  had 
bidden  the  best  company  of  the  island — the  wood 
work  around  the  kitchen  chimney  took  fire,  and, 
although  the  house  was  of  Connecticut  stone,  the 
flames  soon  had  possession.  Romance  now  takes 
up  the  fact,  and  proceeding  in  a  strain  accordant 
with  the  style  of  the  man  and  his  life,  relates  that 
Colonel  Malbone,  seeing  the  inevitable  destruction, 
declared  that  if  he  must  lose  his  house,  he  would 
not  lose  his  dinner ;  and,  as  it  was  early  summer, 
ordered  the  feast  to  be  spread  upon  the  lawn, 
where  he  and  his  guests  ate  their  dinner  by  the 
light  of  the  burning  house. 

The  society  of  the  Narragansett  shore  opposite 
was  not  less  distinguished,  and  was  in  constant 
intercourse  with  that  of  the  island.  Capable  tu- 
tors and  accomplished  clergymen  were  the  teach- 
ers of  the  boys  who  afterward  graduated  at 
Harvard  or  Yale,  and  there  were  good  schools 
for  the  girls  in  Boston.  The  constant  presence 
in  the  island  of  intelligent  strangers,  at  once 
piqued  and  gratified  natural  curiosity,  and  tlms, 
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without  traveling,  the  inhabitants  of  Newport 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  travel.  Many  of  the 
leading  men  upon  both  sidea  of  the  bay  had 
large  and  valuable  hbrariee,  and  the  collection 
in  the  Redwood  Library  was  rich  in  many  de- 
partments. 

**  Ancient  Narragansett  was  distinguished  for  its 
frank  and  generous  hospitality."  There  were  few 
public  houses.  Gentlemen  and  strangers  staid  with 
their  friends,  or  brought  letters  which  secured  them 
ample  attention.  The  Uvem  of  **  Uncle  Tom 
Townsend"— the  ♦*  Townsend's"  of  later  days — 
was  a  two-stoiy  house,  where  ardent  spirits  were 
sold,  where  the  Judges  stopped  upon  the  circuit, 
and  chance  travelers  staid.  It  is  doubtless  the 
house  where  Brissot  de  Warville  lodged  in  ^788, 
and  which  he  describes  as  full  of  travelers  and 
sailors,  whose  conversation  became  so  irksome 
to  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  a  small 
cabinet,  where  he  could  read  and  write  undis- 
turbed ;  and  it  is  doubtless  to  the  noisy  and  dull 
talk  of  the  travelers  and  sailors  at  **  Uncle  Tom's,'^ 
that  we  owe  much  of  the  dreary  account,  which 
we  shall  presently  consider,  given  by  that  famous 
French  revolutionary  worthy.        * 

In  May,  **the  nobility  and  gentry"  went  to 
Hartford  to  eat  '*  bloated  salmon  *,"  and  the  corn- 
husking  was  the  famous  autumn  festival  upon  the 
ishnd  and  in  Narragansett.  Masters  and  slaves 
participated  in  this  festivity.  **  Gentlemen  in 
their  scarlet  coats  and  swords,  with  laced  ruffles 
over  their  hands,  hair  turned  back  from  the  fore- 
hejul,  and  curled  and  frizzled,  clubbed  and  cued 
behind,  highly  powdered  and  pomatumed,  with 
snail-clothes,  silk  stockings,  and  shoes  orna- 
mented with  brilliant  buckles ;  and  ladies  dressed  in 
brjcade,  cushioned  head-dresses, /and  high-heeled 
shoes,  performed  the  formal  minuet  with  its  thirty- 
six  different  positions  and  changes."  Nor  were 
the  sports  of  old  England  unknown  to  the  colony. 
**  The  fox-chase,  with  hounds  and  horns,"  echoed 
ovar  the  island,  as  Bishop  Berkeley  intimates  in 
th3  Minute  Philosopher :  **  A  few  moments  after, 
we  heard  a  confused  noise  of  the  opening  of 
hounds,  the  winding  of  horns,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  country  squires" — a  glimpse  of  life  that  might 
have  tempted  Squire  Western  himself 
to  try  the  Western  wilds. 

A  romantic  tradition  belongs  to  these 
days,  of  the  return  of  Samuel  Cranston, 
Esq.,  a  Newporter  of  consideration, 
who,  upon  a  West  India  voyage,  was 
seized  and  enslaved  by  pirates. 
Making  his  escape,  and  returning  to 
his  native  town,  after  seven  years  of 
absence  and  bondage,  he  learned  that 
his  wife,  long  since  deeming  herself  a 
widow,  was  to  be  married  to  **  a  Mr. 
Russell  of  Boston. "  According  to  the 
strict  proprieties  of  such  tales,  the  hap- 
less husband  reached  his  home  on  the 
very  day  of  the  nuptials,  and  knocked  at 
his  own  door,  tattered,  weary,  and  for- 
lorn, at  the  moment  when  his  "  lovely 
and  adored  wife"  was  arraying  herself 
for  her  second  vows.     He  introduced 


himself  as  the  next  friend  of  the  late  lamented 
Cranston ;  and  at  length  raising  his  hat,  point- 
ing to  a  scar  upon  his  forehead,  *^he  gave  her 
a  significant  look,"  and  asked  her  if  she  **  ever 
saw  that  mark  before."  The  lady  threw  her- 
self into  his  arms — »*  You  are  my  own,  own," 
etc.,  while  Mr.  Russell  and  the  clergyman  were 
waiting  in  another  room  for  the  bride  and  the 
ceremony.  She  entered,  presently,  "grace- 
fully leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Cranston" — 
explanations  were  made,  while  "a  Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  Boston"  insisted,  with  suspicious  alacrity, 
that  the  ceremony  binding  her  irrevocably  to  her 
first  husband  should  be  immediately  repeated,  and 
bestowed  upon  her  the  portion  he  had  intended 
to  settle  upon  her  as  his  wife.  **  The  scene," 
says  the  chronicler,  more  literal  than  elegant, 
t«  was  worthy  of  the  chisel  of  the  artist,  and  pro- 
duced emotions  of  delight  in  the  minds  of  the 
guests." 

It  was  only  a  few  years  later,  when  this  pros- 
perity had  not  yet  begun  to  decline,  that  Creve- 
coeur  writes :  **  The  harbor  of  Newport  is  one  of 

the  best  in  every  respect The  roads  are 

planted  with  acacias  and  plane-trees.  There  are 
abundant  fountains  every  where ;  fields  rich  with 
harvest ;  meadows  of  ample  pasturage ;  and  the 

houses  singularly  neat  and  convenient The 

head  of  the  island  toward  the  sea  offers  a  singular 
mixture  of  picturesque  rocks,  tittle  fertile  fields, 
sterility  and  abundance,  sand  and  rich  soil,  pleas- 
ant bays  and  rough  cliffs.     A  man  can  farm  with 

one  hand  and  fish  with  the  other Here  is 

the  best  blood  in  America,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
women,  the  hospitaUty  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
sweet  society,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  amuse- 
ments, have  always  prolonged  my  stay." 

From  1730  to  the  Revolution,  Newport  was  at 
the  height  of  its  prosperity.  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  New  London  greatly  depended  upon 
it  for  their  foreign  supplies.  During  these  years, 
James  Franklin,  who  had  published  the  New 
England  Courant  in  Boston,  and  had  offended 
the  government,  removed  to  Newport,  bringing 
with  him  his  types  and  press.  His  brother,  Ben- 
jamin, who  had  been  learning  his  trade  in  his 
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brother's  office,  went  to  Philadelphia.  In  New- 
port, James  commenced  the  Rhode  Itland  Go- 
ztttCy  which  did  not  succeed,  and  he  disappeared, 
leaving  his  wife  and  his  press  behind  Mm.  In 
1758  his  son  James  established  the  Netppori 
Mercury f  a  paper  which  is  still  published,  and  in 
the  office  of  which,  after  many  removals  and  vi- 
cissitudes, stands  the  press  of  James  Franklin, 
the  elder,  which  he  imported  from  England,  and 
at  which  Benjamin  Franklin  learned  his  trade. 
The  present  editor  of  the  Mercury  a  descendant 
of  families  famous  in  Newport  annals,  has  pre- 
pared a  volume  which  he  has  himself  copiously 
and  accurately  illustrated,  and  which  is  by  far  the 
best  hand-book  of  Newport  history  and  tradition. 
In  1756,  Dr.  William  Hunter — who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Godfrey  Malbone,  and  whose  own 
daughters  were  famous  belles,  as  we  shall  see, 
one  of  the  distinguished  physicians  of  an  eminent 
faculty,  among  whom  are  to  be  named  Halibur- 
ton,  Mofiat,  Brett,  Hooper,  and  Isaac  Senter,  of 
whom  Dr.  Channing  says,  **  His  figure  rises  be- 
fore me as  a  specimen  of  manly  beauty, 

worthy  of  the  chisel  of  a  Grecian  sculptor" — de- 
livered the  first  course  of  anatomical  and  surgical 
lectures  in  the  colonies,  in  the  Court-house, 
which  had  been  erected  just  before.  This  old 
building  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Parade,  and 
has  all  the  quaint,  solid  dignity  of  a  Flemish 
town-hall.  During  the  Britudi  and  French  oc- 
cupation it  was  used  as  a  hospital,  and  in  the 
lower  r«x)m  the  French  erected  an  altar  to  say 
mass  for  the  sick  and  dying.  It  is  finom  the  bal- 
cony of  this  building  that  the  High  Sheriff 
annually  requests  **  gentlemen  to  please  to  take 
notice  that  His  Excellency  Richard  Roe  is  elected 
Governor  for  the  year  ensuing.  God  save  the 
State  of  Rhode  IsUnd,  and  F^vidence  Planta- 
tions !"  A  sly  story  is  told  of  a  sheriff  who,  be- 
ing a  friend  of  Richard  Roe,  was  yet  compelled 
to  announce  that  the  opposition  candidate.  His 
Excellency  John  Doe,  was  elected  Governor ;  and 
concluded  the  proclamation  with,  **  God  save  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
for  the  year  ensuing !  '*  From  the  balcony  of  this 
State  House  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
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read  by  Major  John  Handy,  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption,  who,  fifty  years  afterward,  upon  the 
4th  of  July,  1826,  read  it  again  from  the  same 
place. 

To  these  prosperous  days  in  Rhode  Island  his- 
tory belongs  the  career  of  Ezra  Stiles,  who  lived 
in  Newport  firom  1755  to  1776.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1746,  and  was  attracted  to  Newport  by 
the  advantages  offered  to  the  theological  student 
by  the  Redwood  Library.  He  became  pastor  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Church  and  Redwood 
librarian,  and  remained  in  the  town  nearly  twenty 
years.  In  1788  he  was  made  President  of  Yale 
College,  whose  library  contains  thirty  manuscript 
volumes  of  his  diary.  *'  Thb  country  has  not,  per- 
haps, produced  a  more  learned  man,''  says  Dr. 
Channing.  **His  virtues  were  proportioned  to 
his  intellectual  acquisition."  Newport  loved  Dr. 
Stiles,  and  his  occasional  visits  after  his  departure 
were  festivals.  ^*  In  my  earliest  years  I  regarded 
no  human  being  with  equal  reverence,"  con- 
cludes Dr.  Channing,  indulging  in  the  natural 
and  tender  local  reminiscences  of  his  childhood. 
The  other  eminent  divine  associated  with  Stiles 
and  Callender  with  Newport  of  the  last  century,  was 
Samuel  Hopkins,  the  founder  of  the  Hopkinsian 
school  of  orthodoxy.  He  settled  in  Newport  in 
1769,  and  with  Puritan  sternness,  and  natural  in- 
tellectual independence,  sought  "  to  reconcile  Cal- 
vinism with  its  essential  truths."  "  Other  Calvin- 
ists  were  willing  that  their  neighbors  should  be 
predestined  to  everlasting  misery  for  the  gloiy  of 
God.  This  noble-minded  man  demanded  a  more 
generous  and  impartial  virtue,  and  maintained  that 
we  should  consent  to  our  own  perdition  ....  if 
the  greatest  good  of  the  universe,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  the  'Divine  perfections  should  so  re- 
quire." This  doctrine  was  not  altogether  agree- 
able to  the  Ntwporters,  and  a  meeting  of  his 
Society  discussed  the  Doctor's  preaching,  and 
finally  resolved  to  intimate  to  him  their  willing- 
ness that  he  should  leave.  But  when,  upon  the 
next  Sunday,  be  preached  a  farewell  sermon,  the 
parish  were  so  interested  and  impressed  that 
they  entreated  him  to  remain.  **Hi6  name  is 
associated  with  a  stem  and  appalling  theology," 
but  he  preserved  the  old  Puritan 
traditions,  and  represented  the  se- 
vere and  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
early  New  England  clergy.  A  pro- 
found student,  he  was  sometimes 
engaged  for  eighteen  hours  of  the 
day  with  his  studies,  and  died,  in 
Newport,  an  honored  and  good 
man,  in  December,  1803. 

In  the  church  records  of  Narra- 
gansett,  or  Kingston,  a  town  upon 
the  main,  opposite  Newport,  it  ap- 
pears that,  "  April  1 1th,  1756,  be- 
ing Palm  Sunday,  Doctor  M*Spar- 
ran  read  prayers,  preached,  and 
baptized  a  child  named  (Hlbert 
Stewart,  son  of  Gilbert  Stewart,  the 
snuff-grinder."  Mrs.  Stewart  was 
daughter  of  the  Anthony  who  sold 
the  farm  to  Berkeley,  which  he  called 
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Whitehall,  and  she  was  bom  at  that  place. 
The  snafT  scheme  in  which  his  father  was  con- 
cerned failed,  and  while  Stuart  (the  name  is 
now  thus  written)  was  yet  a  young  child  his 
father  removed  to  Newport.  When  he  was  thir- 
teen years  old  he  began  to  copy  pictures,  and 
a  mysterious  Scotchman,  Mr.  Cosmo  Alexahder, 
arrived  in  Newport  in  1773,  and  painted  por- 
traits. According  to  Dunlap,  "he  soon  put 
on  canvas  the  Hunters,  the  Keiths,  the  Fergusons, 
the  Grants,  and  the  Hamiltons."  Mr.  Alexander 
taught  the  young  Gilbert,  and  finally  took  him  to 
Scotland.  Within  a  year  he  was  back  again  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  <*  commenced  portrait-painter 
in  form.*'  But  he  was  a  capricious  youth.  It 
was  always  either  "  high-tide  or  low-tide"  with 
him,  and  his  whims  were  annoying  and  inex- 
plicable. To  the  dismay  of  Newport  he  de- 
clined to  pdnt  a  full-ltngth  portrait  of  Abraham 
Redwood  for  the  Redwood  Library.  Newport 
was  full  of  the  Quaker  spirit  and  influence,  which 
exasperated  a  youth  ardently  devoted  to  the  Muses. 
**  Tou  have  no  more  taste  for  music  than  a  jack- 
ass," he  cried  to  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  not  yet 
a  doctor  nor  a  centenarian ;  "  and  it  is  all  owing 
to  your  stupid  Quaker  education.'* 

The  war  came,  and  portraits  were  not  wanted, 
and  the  young  man  resolved  to  sail  for  Europe. 
But  he  spent  most  of  the  night  before  he  left  New- 
port under  a  lady*8  window,  playing  tender  fare- 
wells upon  his  flute.  He  left  for  England  ten  days 
before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  his  father, 
who  had  been  brought  from  Scotland  expressly  to 
make  snuflf,  and  whose  royalist  tendencies  were 
indicated  by  naming  his  son  Gilbert  Charies  Stu- 
art— although  the  son  always  dropped  the  middle 
name — fled  to  Nova  Scotia,  whither  his  wife  and 
her  remaining  children  followed  him  from  New- 
port. In  England,  Stuart  became  West's  pupil. 
Foseli,  upon  seeing  some  of  his  drawings,  said 
to  him,  "  If  this  is  the  best  you  can  do,  you  had 
better  go  and  make  shoes."  But  before  he  knew 
Stuart,  Fuseli  one  day  entered  an  engraver^s 
shop  where  the  young  man  was  standing,  and  the 
engraver,  telling  him  privately  that  he  knew  him 
to  be  '<  a  great  physiognomist,"  asked  him  if  he 
thought  the  youth  might  paint.  *^  Umph,"  said 
Fuseli,  '*  I  don't  know  but  he  might — he  has  a 
coot  legy  After  he  had  painted  West's  portrait, 
which  was  greatly  admired,  West  said  to  Stu- 
art, "  Tou  have  done  well — all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  go  home  and  do  better."  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
the  incomprehensible  ignorance  about  America 
of  some  modem  Englishmen,  had  expressed  sur- 
prise to  West  that  Stuart  spoke  so  good  En- 
glish, and,  turning  to  the  young  man,  wished  to 
know  where  he  had  learned  it.  **  Not  from  your 
dictionary,"  replied  the  intrepid  painter.  In  1 784 
he  was  a  fashionable  artist  in  London,  and  his 
portraits  occupied  the  best  places  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion. **  He  lived  in  splendor,  and  was  the  gayest 
of  the  gay."  His  daughter  says  that  his  great 
desire  to  paint  a  portrait  of  General  Washington 
**  was  his  only  inducement  to  turn  his  back  on  his 
good  fortune  in  Europe."  hi  1794  he  painted 
his  first  portrait  of  Washington,  but  was  dissatis- 


fied, and  destroyed  it.  The  second  one  was  suc- 
cessful. He  offered  it  to  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, says  Dunlap,  for  one  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  declined,  and  remained  in  his  studio  until 
purchased  by  the  Boston  Athensum  of  his  widow. 
From  this  head  the  many  Washingtons  of  Stuart 
were  painted.  In  1826  he  made  his  last  visit 
to  his  birth-place,  and  retumed  through  New- 
port to  Boston,  where  he  died  in  July,  1828.  His 
daughter  still  resides  in  Newpoit,  and  her  copies 
of  her  father's  portraits  of  Washington  are  ex- 
tolled. But  of  Stuart's  pictures  there  only  re- 
main in  Newport  the  Washington  in  the  Court- 
house, and  two  portraits  in  the  Redwood  Libraiy, 
painted  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Stuart  Newton 
was  a  son  of  Stuart's  sister. 

From  a  society  so  largely  engaged  in  commerce, 
which  would  appeal  to  their  interest,  and  whose 
trade  was  greatly  in  slaves  and  liquor,  which 
would  not  tend  to  refine  their  feelings,  it  would 
be  natural  to  expect  a  reluctant  sympathy  with 
the  early  resistance  to  English  aggression.  But 
ahready  in  1768  it  appears  that  many  in  Newport 
had  resolved  to  dispense  with  foreign  goods.  A 
New  York  paper  of  May  in  that  year  says,  "  In 
Newport  one  married  lady  and  her  daughter  have 
spun  full  sixty  yards  of  good,  fine  linen  cloth, 
nearly  a  yard  wide,  since  the  first  of  March,  be- 
sides taking  care  of  a  large  family ;"  and  the 
editor  exhorts  all  Ms  towi^women  to  emulate  this 
example  of  practical  independence  of  England. 
In  July,  1769,  the  armed  sloop  Liberty  was  sent  to 
Newport,  from  Boston,  to  enforce  the  revenue 
laws.  The  conduct  of  her  oflicers  by  no  means 
won  the  esteem  of  the  Newporters,  who  resolved 
to  express  their  indignation  upon  occasion  of  the 
ill-treatment  by  the  Liberty's  officers  of  the  cap- 
tain of  a  Connecticut  brig,  which  had  been  seized 
and  brought  in,  together  with  a  sloop.  The  citi- 
zens, meeting  Captain  Reid,  of  the  Liberty,  upon 
the  wharf,  demanded  that  the  chief  offender  in 
the  fray  should  be  sent  on  shore  for  punishment. 
The  captain  obeyed,  and  directed  the  surrender; 
but  the  criminal  did  not  come,  although  all  the 
men  of  the  Liberty  except  the  mate  were  sent  on 
shore.  A  party  of  Newporters  then  repaired  to 
the  Liberty,  cut  her  cables,  and  suffered  her  to 
drift  off  and  ground,  while  her  boats  were  bumed 
upon  the  Parade.  A  few  days  afterward  the 
wreck  was  strack  by  lightning,  took  fire,  and  was 
consumed.  This  was  among  the  very  first  move- 
ments, if  not  the  first,  of  rebellious  opposition  to  En- 
gland. Three  years  later  the  Gaspee  was  destroy- 
ed ;  and  in  1 773  the  Bostonians  threw  the  tea  into 
the  harbor.  In  May,  1 775,  and  during  theyear.  Ad- 
miral Wallace  commanded  the  British  fleet  in  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  and  destroyed  every  building  upon 
Prudence  Island,  beside  bombarding  Bristol. 

It  was  now  clear  that  serious  troubles  were 
impending,  and  the  high  society  of  Newport  be- 
gan to  take  the  alarm.  The  habit  of  loyalty  and 
the  aristocratic  feeling  were  very  strong  with 
many  of  the  chief  citizens,  and  Joseph  Wanton, 
Esq.,  suspected  of  too  great  sympathy  with  En- 
gland, was  degraded  from  the  office  of  Governor. 
In  the  spring  of  1 776  Wallace  was  driven  out  of  the 
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harbor  of  Newport,  by  a  vigorous  attack,  assisted 
by  the  Providence  troops.  But  in  December  of 
the  same  year  arrived  the  British  fleet  under  Sir 
Peter  Parker.  It  sailed  up  the  West  Passage, 
crossed  from  the  north  point  of  Gonanicut,  and 
landed  an  army  of  8000  or  10,000  English  and 
Hessians,  commanded  by  General  Clinton  and 
Lord  Percy,  in  Middletown,  about  five  miles  from 
Newport.  The  army  immediately  began  to  plun- 
der, and  was  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants  until 
May,  1777,  when  Clinton  and  Percy,  with  a  large 
part,  left  for  New  York,  and  General  Prescott 
succeeded  to  the  command.  He  made  himself 
obnoxious  by  petty  tyranny,  but  Major  Barton 
revenged  the  injuries  of  the  island  by  a  feat  of 
memorable  ingenuity  and  valor. 

Barton  was  on  duty  with  the  Rhode  Island 
line,  and  after  the  capture  of  General  Lee,  in 
November,  1776,  he  considered  how  he  might 
retort  upon  the  enemy,  and  resolved  to  capture 
Prescott.  AVhen  the  English  landed.  Major  Barton 
was  stationed  at  Tiverton,  upon  the  main-land,  not 
far  from  the  shore  of  Rhode  Island.  He  waited 
for  several  months,  but  found  no  fit  opportunity, 
until  a  British  deserter  was  brought  in  to  his 
quarters.  Barton  ascertained  from  him  the  situ- 
ation of  Prescott's  head-quarters,  and  all  the 
necessary  details,  and  prepared  to  put  his  plan 
immediately  into  execution.  He  and  his  men 
were  new  to  the  serv^  and  faUure  was  perma- 
nent disgrace,  as  he  well  knew ;  but  without  a 
moment^s  hesitation  he  selected  his  companions 
from  the  officers,  told  them  the  scope  of  the  un- 
dertaking, and  engaged  their  confidence  and  sym- 
pathy. Five  whale-boats  were  procured  and 
fitted.  At  the  last  moment  Barton  addressed  his 
soldiers,  and  said  that  he  wished  the  voluntary 
assistance  of  about  forty  men.    The  whole  regi- 


ment advanced,  and  declared  itself  ready  to  ac- 
company him.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1777,  the 
party  left  Tiverton,  and  crossed  to  the  western 
shore  of  the  bay.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  9th  July  they  left  Warwick-neck  in  the 
iprhale-boats.  That  of  Major  Barton  went  in 
front,  and  was  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
a  handkerchief  tied  to  a  pole  in  the  stem.  The 
little  fleet  dropped  silently  down  the  bay,  between 
the  islands  of  Patience  and  Prudence.  In  the 
stillness  of  night  they  heard  the  drowsy  call  of 
**  Airs  well"  fVom.the  sentries  on  the  English 
ships,  and  as  they  touched  the  shore  of  Rhode 
Island  a  sound  as  of  running  horses  was  heard. 
It  was  too  late  to  be  alarmed,  and  the  party  land- 
ed in  silence.  Major  Barton  detailing  one  man  to 
remain  in  each  boat.  They  landed  about  a  mile 
from  the  head-quarters  of  General  Prescott,  and 
crept  toward  it  in  five  divisions.  There  were 
three  doors  to  the  house — on  the  south,  the  east, 
and  the  west.  One  division  was  to  advance  upon 
each  door,  the  fourth  was  to  guard  the  road,  and 
the  fifth  act  as  a  reserve. 

As  they  reached  the  house  they  were  chal- 
lenged by  the  sentinel. 

**  Friends,*'  said  Barton. 

*'  Advance  and  give  the  countersign,"  was  the 
reply. 

'<  D — ^n  you,  we  have  no  countersign.  Have  you 
seen  any  deserters  to-night  1  '*  said  Baiton,  advanc- 
ing upon  the  sentry,  seizing  his  musket,  telling 
him  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  threatening  him 
with  instant  death  if  he  betrayed  them  by  nuking 
a  noise.  The  sentry  said  that  the  General  was  in 
the  house.  Each  division  had  now  reached  its 
station ;  the  doors  were  forced,  and  the  soldiers 
rushed  up  stairs  into  the  •chamber  of  the  host. 
He  was  speechless  with  fright,  and  pointed  to  the 
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room  below  m  that  of  the  Greneral.  Making  sure 
of  the  host,  they  returned  into  the  entiy,  where 
Barton  ordered  them  to  fire  the  house  at  the  four 
corners,  as  he  meant  to  have  the  General  alive  or 
dead.  But  at  this  moment,  aroused  by  the  noise, 
Prescott  called  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 
The  soldiers  ran  down  stairs  and  entered  his 
room,  where  Barton  saw  a  man  sitting  on  the 
side  of  the  bed. 

<*  Are  you  General  Prescott  V*  demanded  Bar- 
ton. 

**  I  am,  sir,*'  replied  the  officer. 

♦•  You  are  my  prisoner,"  returned  Barton. 

**  I  acknowledge  it,  sir,"  said  the  General. 

Major  Barton  then  told  him  that  he  must  go 
with  them,  and  to  his  request  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  dress  himself,  replied  that  he  was 
▼ery  sorry  that  his  business  required  great  dis- 
patch, and  the  General  was  obliged  to  hurry  off 
as  he  was.  Prescott's  aid.  Major  Barrington, 
had  leaped  out  of  a  window  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fray,  and  landed  safely  in  the  midst  of  thfi 
guard  of  resenre.  Of  the  three  prisoners,  only 
the  sentinel  had  his  shoes  on ;  and  as  the  party 
hurried  across  a  field  of  rye-stubble  tangled  with 
blackbeny  bushes,  the  General's  feet  and  legs, 
as  also  those  of  Major  Barrington,  were  sorely 
scratched.  But  the  party  was  led  along  to  the 
shore  as  directly  and  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
reached  their  boats  safely.  Barton  placed  the  pris- 
oners in  his  boat,  and  wrapping  his  cloak  around 
the  shiTering  General,  he  ordered  the  little  fleet 
to  put  off.  The  alarm  was  given  from  the  shore 
by  guns  and  rockets,  but  the  boats 'darted  silent- 
ly and  swiftly  out  of  danger.  General  Prescott 
asked  if  Barton  conunanded,  and  said  to  him : 

<*  You  have  made  a  bold  push  to-night,"  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  should  not  be  hurt. 

**  Not  while  you  are  in  my  care,"  said  Barton. 
The  bay  was  all  in  wild  confiision  with  the  spread- 
ing alarm ;  but  straight  under  the  stems  and  bows 
of  the  English  ships,  in  that  darkest  hour  pre- 
ceding dawn,  the  prisoner  was  safely  rowed,  and 
morning  broke  upon  the  expedition  arriving  un- 
der the  guns  of  its  own  batteries.  General 
Prescott  was  afterward  exchanged  for  General 
Lee. 

The  Revolution  and  the  residence  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  upon  the  island  ruined  Newport.  Dur- 
ing the  investment  nine  hundred  buildings  were 
destroyed.  The  churches,  excepting  Trinity, 
were  changed  into  barracks  and  riding-schools ; 
the  Court-house  was  occupied  as  a  hospital ;  the 
Hldwood  Library  was  rifled  of  its  gayest  books — 
poetry,  voyages,  and  travels,  were  taken  by  the 
officers,  and  little  else  than  folios,  too  heavy  to 
remove  either  by  heaJ  or  hand,  were  left  behind. 
General  Prescott  is  reported  to  have  sent  a  guard 
thither,  and  carefully  to  have  locked  the  door 
when  the  horse  was  stolen.  The  trees  of  every 
kind  in  all  parts  of  the  island  were  cut  down. 
Business  was,  of  course,  entirely  suspended.  The 
inhabitants  who  sympathized  with  the  British 
were  compelled  to  guard  a  strict  reserve  for  fear 
of  the  vengeance  of  their  feUow-citizens,  and  all 
who  dared,  or  who  were  able,  escaped  to  prov- 


inces still  loyal  to  the  Crown.  In  July,  1778, 
the  French  fleet  of  Count  d'Estaing  arrived,  and 
anchored  near  Brenton's  Reef,  off  the  southern 
point  of  the  island.  One  of  the  ships  followed 
the  course  of  Admiral  Parker's  fleet,  sailed  up 
the  West  Passage,  and  anchored  at  the  north 
point  of  Conanicut.  A  few  days  afterward  it 
pursued  three  English  frigates,  which  were  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  their  battery  upon  Tamma- 
ny Hill,  and  ran  them  ashore  upon  the  western 
coast  of  Rhode  Island,  five  or  six  miles  from 
Newport.  Their  masts  were  cut  away,  and  the 
crews  fired  the  vessels  as  they  took  to  the  boats 
and  pulled  for  shore.  A  few  days  afterward  the 
whole  flee^entered  the  harbor.  As  it  approach- 
ed, the  British  began  to  bum  the  houses  beyond 
a  line  of  two  miles  from  Newport,  and  sent  out 
parties  by  night,  who  destroyed  all  kinds  of  car- 
riages and  implements,  grindstones,  scythes,  axes, 
and  filled  up  the  wells.  The  same  night  the  Brit- 
ish withdrew  from  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
and  posted  themselves  upon  the  heights^  two 
miles  from  the  town,  their  line  extending  from 
Coddington's  Cove  to  Easton's  Beach.  On  the  fol- 
lowing moming,the  American  army  often  or  fifteen 
thousand  men,  under  Generals  Sullivan,  Greene, 
Glover,  and  Lafeyette,  crossed  from  the  main-land 
at  Tiverton,  and  occupied  the  north  part  of  the  isl- 
and. During  that  day,  a  British  fleet  of  twenty- 
five  sail,  under  Lord  Howe,  was  seen  standing  in 
for  Newport  They  lay  to  off  Point  Judith  for  the 
night,  and  the  next  moming,  Count  d'Estaing, 
alarmed,  ran  out  to  sea  with  his  whole  squadron. 
A  fearftil  gale,  that  raged  during  the  12th  and 
13th  of  Jcdy,  seriously  damaged  the  two  fleets, 
and  there  was  no  battle.  Lafayette  vainly  en- 
deavored to  persuade  D'Estaing  to  retum  and  co- 
operate with  the  army.  The  French  officers 
unanimously  protested  against  entering  the  har- 
bor in  their  disabled  condition,  and  the  army  was 
left  unsupported.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  departure  of  the  fleet,  more  than  two  thousand 
volunteers  left  the  army,  with  many  of  the  mili- 
tia whose  terms  of  service  had  expired,  and 
about  midnight  of  the  28th  July,  the  American 
army  began  to  retire  toward  the  north  end  of  the 
island.  Count  d'Estaing  offered  to  march  his 
troops  from  Boston,  if  required.  But  at  day- 
light the  British  discovered  the  retreat  of  the 
Americans,  and  marched  in  pursuit.  A  scatter- 
ing fight  was  maintained  for  two  days,  of  which 
the  severest  skirmish  was  at  Butt's  Hill.  On 
the  30th,  the  Americans  made  a  feint  of  strength- 
ening their  position ;  at  sundown  they  buUt  a 
line  of  fires  across  the  island,  and,  during  th^ 
night,  the  whole  army  safely  escaped  to  the  main- 
land. 

It  was  during  this  retreat  that  General  Greene 
repulsed  an  attack  of  the  enemy  vnih  a  force  of 
less  than  half  their  number.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  this  most  distinguished  man,  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  confidant  of  Washington,  the 
generous,  noble,  and  successfiil  hero — ^who  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  summoned  to  succeed 
Washington,  had  any  adverse  chance  deprived  the 
country  of  his  service— took  part-in  the  military 
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movements  of  the  Revolution  within  his  own 
State.  The  fame,  indeed,  of  so  illustrious  a  char- 
acter, and  a  fame  acquired  in  the  service  of  all 
the  States,  can  not  be  claimed  by  one.  But 
Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  State  of  the  confed- 
eracy, which  gave  the  greatest  hero  to  the  sec- 
ond war  vrith  England,  may  well  reflect  with 
pride  that  he  who  was,  only  second  to  Washing- 
ton, in  the  first  and  great  war,  was  her  son. 
Nathaniel  Greene  was  bom  in  Warwick,  upon 
the  western  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  in  the 
year  1742.  His  father  was  a  Quaker,  but  the 
boy  was  early  smitten  with  the  love  of  arms,  and 
at  the  first  call  of  the  country,  appeared  in  Bos- 
ton, and,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1776,  assumed  the 
conmiand,  which  he  held  until  Washington  soon 
after  arrived.  He  served  with  eminent  ainHty, 
and  a  prudence  which  in  the  circumstances  was 
the  best  heroism,  all  through  the  war ;  and,  in 
October,  1779,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington 
to  succeed  General  Gates  in  the  chief  direction 
of  the  Southern  army.  Here  his  uncontrolled 
genius  secured  him  the  most  brilliant  pait  of  his 
career ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned 
to  Rhode  Island,  loved  by  Washington,  honored 
by  the  counltry,  and  extolled  by  history.  In 
1786,  Greorgia,  mindful  of  his  services  and  mer- 
its, made  1^  valuable  grants  of  land,  and  he 
went  to  the  South  vrith  his  fiunily  to  occupy 
them.  But  on  the  19th  of  June,  1786,  being 
only  forty-four  years  old,  he  died  ^f  the  efiects 
of  a  sun-sUoke.  It  is  understood  that  his  grand- 
son, who  has  added  the  laurels  of  literature, 
to  those  of  military  glory,  which  already  adorn 
his  fiunily  name,  is  engaged  in  preparing  for 
publication  the  papers  and  a  biography  of  his 
illustrious  relative.  The  elegant  scholarship 
and  classical  care  evinced  in  the  best  edition  of 
Addison  yet  published,  are  the  assurances  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  work  so  truly  national  wiU  be 
completed. 

The  day  after  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  from 
Rhode  Island,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  from 
New  York  with  a  British  reinforcement  of  four 
thousand  men,  which  would  probably  have  ren- 
dered the  retreat  impracticable.  The  British 
forces  landed  upon  Rhode  Island  in  November, 
1776,  and  remained  until  the  autumn  of  1779, 
when  they  were  withdrawn  to  strengthen  the 
army  in  New  York.  They  embarked  firom  the 
neck  at  the  south  part  of  the  island,  and  orders 
were  issued  that  the  inhabitants  upon  Thames 
Street,  through  which  the  retiring  army  marched, 
should  remain  within  doors  upon  the  day  of  evac- 
uation, under  pain  of  death. 

The  British  investment  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  the  brief  and  brilliant  episode  of  the 
French  occupation.  Yet  the  many  and  glowing 
accounts  that  have  reached  us  of  those  days,  serve 
only  to  assure  us  that  their  gayety  was  but  the 
final  feast  of  an  expiring  prosperity. 

The  fine  old  society  of  Newport  had  for  his- 
torians the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  and 
oflk^rs  of  France,  and  of  France  at  the  culmination 
of  the  old  regime.  The  courtiers  who  ornamented 
Versailles  and  Mariy,  and  who  are  no  less  the  he-  [ 


roes  of  historical  achievements  than  of  feats  of 
fabulous  luxury  and  license,  crossing  the  sea  in 
pursuit  of  glory  or  fortune,  found  the  **  savage 
Americans*'  of  Berkeley  to  be  as  beautiful  and  f^ 
cinating  as  the  ladies  of  France,  with  a  charm  de- 
rived from  purity  of  character  and  manner  which 
those  courtiers  could,  perhaps,  better  aj^reciate 
than  men  of  a  different  education  and  career.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  aid  which  was  furnished 
to  America,  struggling  to  be  free,  and  whose 
struggle  was  to  result  in  the  recognition  and  or- 
ganization of  the  democratic  principle,  proceeded 
from  the  haughtiest  aristocracy  of  Europe,  and 
at  a  moment  when  it  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
throes  of  that  revolution  which  should  shatter  its 
pride  forever.  The  American  success,  encour- 
aged by  French  sympathy  and  French  assistance, 
was  one  of  the  strongest  influences  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  okl  French  regime.  The  pres- 
tige of  a  success  which  France  had  fostered,  re- 
acted terribly  upon  France  itself. 

The  Frenchmen  of  talent  and  capacity  at  that 
period,  weary  of  intrigue,  or  worsted  by  it,  threw 
themselves  into  any  career  that  promised  distrac- 
tion and  excitement.  To  these  exhausted  vota- 
ries of  an  efiete  civilization  the  vrilds  of  America 
were  &scinating.  To  turn  from  the  easy  smiles 
of  a  rouged  marquise,  and  win  a  glance  from  the 
modest  eye  of  maiden  purity,  was  a  prospect 
only  too  alluring  to  satiety.  It  thus  happens 
that  men  famous  in  the  European  Chronique 
Seandaleuse  for  the  audacity  of  their  lives,  are 
the  laureates  of  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
the  women  6f  our  best  colonial  society.  They 
crossed  the  sea  in  troops,  and  they  who  came 
to  scofi*  remained  to  pray.  They  saw  Newport, 
then  the  social  capital  of  the  country,  and  they 
all  pay  homage  to  the  dignity,  beauty,  and  intelli- 
gence of  Its  society.  In  the  French  memoirs  of 
that  period  the  r«ider  is  at  once  struck  by  the 
altered  tone  of  the  authors  when  they  speak  of 
America  and  of  American  women,  after  the  gay 
record  of  licentious  lives  at  home. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  July,  1780,  that  the 
French  fleet,  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  five 
fiigates,  with  a  large  number  of  transpoxts,  and 
an  army  of  six  thousand  men,  arrived  in  New- 
port harbor. 

The  Chevalier  deToumay  commanded  the  fleet, 
and  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  the  army.  Illu- 
minations, complimentary  addresses,  and  general 
joy  hailed  the  day.  The  French  who  had  come 
to  the  country  before  the  Count  d*Estaing,  were 
men  of  neither  consideration,  influence,  nor  pfen- 
dple.  When  d*Estaing  arrived  high  hopes  were 
excited.  But  his  conduct  was  timorous  and  vacil- 
lating, and  confidence  was  again  lost.  The 
coming  of  Rochambeau  was  greeted  with  public 
rejoicing,  but  there  were  still  lurking  doubts  and 
suspicions.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey,  a  tory  clergy- 
man, **  improves"  the  arrival  of  the  French  in 
his  Diary,  AugusI  6th,  1780,  thus  :  "  To  see  these 
people  who. had  always  the  greatest  aversion  to 
the  manners,  religion,  and  government  of  the 
French,  now  rejoicing  in  their  alliance,  and 
exulting  in  their  assistance,  afibrdsj^most  strik- 
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ing  instance  of  the  perverseneM  of 
the  human  heart,  and  displays,  be- 
yond example,  the  obstinacy,  the 
madness,  the  folly,  the  perfidy  of 
my  countrymen." 

A  Frenchman  was  better  than  an 
Englishman,  perhaps;  how  much  ^ 
better  was  to  be  proved.  Rocham- 
beau  and  Washington  had  not  a  per- 
fect understanding.  The  secret 
the  difficulty  undoubtedly  lay  in 
their  different  estimates  of  General 
Lafayette.  He  was  the  especial 
friend  of  Washington ;  but  he  was 
distasteful  to  the  gentlemen  and  no- 
bles who  accompanied  Rochambeau, 
many  of  whom  were  his  elders  in 
years,  and  superiors  in  military  rank 
and  service.  But  the  exquisite  tact 
displayed  by  Rochambeau  in  the  management  of 
his  army  at  Newport  was  worthy  the  most  ac- 
complished courtier  of  the  most  ceremonious  court. 
The  English  had  left  a  name  of  hatred  and  terror 
behind  them.  They  had  destroyed  property,  and 
insulted  the  proprietors  in  every  way.  They  had 
waged  war  with  barbaric  recklessness.  But  the 
French  conmiander  ordered  the  most  conscien- 
tious respect  toward  persons  and  things.  The 
wounds  inflicted  by  British  ruffianism  were 
healed  by  the  balm  of  French  politeness.  The 
young  noblemen  of  Rochambeau*s  suite  lived 
simply,  popularly,  and  even  frugally.  The  tories 
themselves  were  compelled  to  love  them.  The 
soldiers  were  at  once  inspired  and  restrained  by 
the  conduct  of  their  superiors,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  a  hundred  dollars  would  cover  the  damage 
done  to  Newport  by  the  presence  of  the  French 
army. 

The  gay  gentlemen  of  the  General*s  suite  not 
only  respected  Newport  houses,  but  its  homes 
also.  The  most  successful  of  intriguers  forgot . 
gallantry  in  the  presehce  of  the  purity  of  charac- 
ter they  encountered  here.  It  is  related,  indeed, 
that  the  wife  of  a  Newport  gentleman  had  list- 
ened too  willingly  to  the  wishes  of  one  of  the 
oflicers.  The  husband  ascertained  ihe  fact,  but 
being  tenderly  attached  to  his  wife,  and  unwilling 
to  ruin  her  by  exposure,  redoubled  his  kindness 
and  devotion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  unsuspect- 
edly  deprived  the  officer  of  opportunity  of  secret 
meetings.  The  loyalty  of  the  wife  returned ;  the 
officer  expostulated  and  pleaded  in  vain,  then 
grew  angry  and  withdrew,  leaving  the  happy 
husband  and  rescued  wife  more  closely  united 
than  ever.  But  this  story  is  told  as  a  remark- 
able instance.  Even  the  Abbe  Robin  confesses 
that  **  Newport  was  the  exception"  to  the  gallant 
rule  of  French  life. 

Admiral  de  Tournay  died  soon  «fter  his  arrival, 
chagrined  at  the  reproaches  heaped  upon  him  for 
want  of  energy  and  courage.  He  was  buried 
with  great  military  pomp  in  Trinity  church-yard, 
where  his  monument  still  remains. 

The  head-quarters  of  Count  de  Rochambeau 
were  in  the  Vernon  House,  comer  of  Clarke  and 
Mary  streets,  bo  called  from  its  proprietor  William 
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Vernon,  who  was  president  of  the  Eastern  Navy 
Board  at  Boston,  and  who  gave  himself  and  his 
means  heartily  to  the  great  struggle. 

Upon  the  windows  of  this  comely  house,  which 
has  still  an  air  of  ancient  dignity,  the  names  of 
fiunous  belles  were  scratched  by  the  diamond 
rings  of  the  French  officers.  The  panes  are 
now  gone,  but  it  is  well  remembered  that  the 
glass  was  covered  with  such  scrawling,  which 
gave  the  beauties,  long  since  forgotten,  to  an 
evanescent  &me. 

It  was  here  that  General  Washington  was 
entertained  when  he  arrived  at  Newport,  in 
March,  1781,  to  see  Count  de  Rochambeau.  The 
barge  of  the  French  admiral  was  sent  for  him, 
and  he  crossed  the  bay  from  the  Conanicut  shore, 
saluted  by  the  French  fleet,  and  landed  at  the 
Ferry  dock,  comer  of  Washington  Street  and 
Long  Wharf.  He  was  a  Manhal  of  France, 
without  which  honor  he  could  not  have  command- 
ed the  French  army,  and  wore  on  this  day  the 
insignia  of  his  office. 

As  he  stepped  ashore  the  bells  rang,  the 
French  cannon  thundered  incessantly,  and  the 
Commander-in-chief  was  received  by  Rocham- 
beau and  a  group  of  his  officen  and  a  deputation 
of  citizens.  *'  I  regarded  him,"  says  one  of  the 
French  observen,  **  with  the  attention  which  the 
sight  of  great  men  always  inspires.  We  half 
expect  to  find  in  their  features  the  genius  which 
distinguishes  them  above  their  fellows.  Wash- 
ington is  adapted,  more  than  any  other  man,  to 
produce  this  impression — tall,  noble,  well-propor- 
tioned, with  an  open,  sweet,  and  calm  expression, 
and  an  entirely  modest  air,  he  strikes  and  inter- 
ests French  and  Americans,  and  even  his  ene- 
mies." Through  the  lines  of  the  army,  drawn 
up  three  deep,  and  with  the  profound  obeisance 
of  French  chivalry,  the  waving  of  hats,  and 
plumes,  and  standards,  Washington,  with  Ro- 
chambeau upon  his  left,  walked  bare-headed  up 
the  Parade  and  along  Clarke  Street  to  his  quarten 
at  the  Vernon  House. 

In  the  evening  the  town  was  illuminated,  and 
the  officers,  escorted  by  a  large  number  of  citi- 
zens, and  preceded  by  thirty  boys  bearing  torches, 
marched  through  the  streets.     Upon  returning 
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to  the  house  Washington  carefully  thanked  the 
boys  for  their  services.  It  was  his  first  interview 
with  the  French  officers,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
in  the  Vernon  House  he  sketched,  with  Rocham- 
beau,  the  plan  of  an  attack  upon  New  York. 

Associated  with  this  visit  of  Washington,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  bellec  of  those  days  has  at- 
tained a  greater  immortality  than  even  French 
courtesy  had  secured.  This  was  the  beautiful 
Miss  Ghamplin,  a  Newport  maiden  famed  no  less 
for  her  charm  of  manner  than  her  lovely  person. 
During  Washington's  visit  the  citizens  of  the 
town  gave  a  ball  in  honor  of  the  event  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief and  his  French  host,  in  the  Assem- 
bly-room in  Church  Street.  The  General  was  sum- 
moned to  open  the  ball,  and  he  selected  Miss 
Ghamplin  for  his  partner,  and  requested  her  to 
name  the  dance.  She  chose  "A  successful 
Campaign,"  a  dance  then  in  the  highest  favor. 
As  Washington  led  out  his  partner  upon  the 
floor,  the  French  officers,  with  the  most  grace- 
ful courtesy,  took  the  instruments  from  the  hands 
of  the  musicians,  and  played  while  the  couple 
stepped  through  the  minuet.  There  is  a  chival- 
ric  strain  in  that  old  gallantry  which  the  belated 
spectator  might  contemplate  the  nightly  dances 
of  the  **  Atlantic,"  the  "  Ocean,"  and  the  *<  Belle- 
vue,"  without  immediately  perceiving.  ' 

The  heroine  of  this  little  romance  lived  with 
her  parents  in  the  house  still  standing  at  No. 
119  Thames  Street,  where  Washington  took  tea 
on  the  evening  of  the  ball.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  the  grandson  of  the  beautiful  girl,  and  has 
been  the  home  of  five  successive  generations. 
Fortunately  all  memorial  windows  in  Newport 
are  not  yet  broken,  and  the  name  of  Betsey  Halt- 
burton  is  still  visible,  scratched  upon  a  pane  in 
the  room  of  this  house  where  Washington  took 
tea. 

There  were  other  belles,  too,  whose  fame, 
like  that  of  the  fiiir  Champlin,  survives  by 
surer  records  than  a  diamond-scratched  name 
upon  a  window.  The  daughters  of  William 
Ellery,  one  of  the  Rhode  Island  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  are  not 
forgotten  by  domestic  tradition. 
One  of  them  married  William 
Channing,  father  of  the  son  who 
made  the  name  more  fiunous,  and 
her  grand-daughter  was  the  wife 
of  Washington  AUston. 

The  name  of  Miss  Redwood  also 
escapes  to  us  from  that  group  of 
Revolutionary  belles.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Abraham  Redwood 
from  whom  the  library  takes  its 
name.  Tradition  calls  her  **  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,"  and  tells  of 
the  Newport  beauty  a  story  like 
that  told  of  the  superb  Duchess 
of  Devonshire.  **  Ah  !  lady,"  said 
a  London  dustman  to  the  Duchess, 
as  she  stepped,  resplendent,  into  her 
carriage,  **  may  I  light  my  pipe  at 
your  eyesi"  and  of  the  beautiful 
Redwood  it  is  told  that  sailors  step- 


ping ashore  at  Newport,  fresh  from  the  beauties 
of  all  the  world,  stopped  in  the  street  as  she  pass- 
ed, involuntarily  removed  their  hats  in  homage, 
and  gazed  after  her,  enchanted,  long  after  she 
was  gone.  She  married  Christopher  G.  Cham- 
plin, brother  of  Washington's  partner  in  **  A 
successful  Campaign."  Men  who  were  boys 
in  Newport  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  remember 
a  grave  and  gracious  old  lady  pouring  wine  and 
eggs  and  sugar  into  a  pan,  stepping  down  into 
the  yard  where  the  cow  was  feeding,  and  return- 
ing with  a  creamy,  foamy,  whipped  syllabub. 
It  was  the  beautiful  Redwood,  the  toast  of  the 
flower  of  France. 

The  Due  de  Lauzun — the  Due  de  Biron  of  the 
Vendee — the  most  famous  gallant  of  his  time, 
whose  amours  were  endless,  and  whose  affair  with 
the  beautiful  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury  (whom,  as  Lady 
Sarah  Lenox,  George  III.  seriously  wished  to 
marry),  and  with  the  Polish  princess  Czartorisky, 
who  proyed  to  the  catholic  Duke  que  sans  etrejolie 
on  pouvait  etre  charmante,  are  historical — arrived 
in  Newport  in  July,  1780,  with  Rochambeau, 
after  a  passage  of  seventy-two  days  from  Brest. 
He  says  that  if  the  English  had  immediately 
attacked  them,  the  French  would  have  been  lost. 
Admiral  Rodney's  fleet,  with  others,  constantly 
appeared  off  the  island,  and  frightened  them ; 
but  no  attack  was  made.  Lauzun  recommended 
himself  to  Washington  by  not  declining  to  serve 
under  Lafayette,  who  was  yet  at  school  when 
Lauzun  was  a  colonel  in  the  army.  The  Due 
spoke  English,  which  with  Frenchmen  is  always 
a  rare  accomplishment.  They  can  not  even  spell 
the  names  of  places  correctly.  Upon  their  pages 
Hartford  is  always  Harford,  New  Bedford  is  New- 
bedfort ;  Seekonk  masquerades  as  Selchoon ; 
Mystic  as  Mistruck ;  the  Tappan  Zee  as  Tapy- 
zay,  dec.  But  this  facility  in  English  committed 
the  Due  de  Lauzun  to  an  infinity  of  details, 
^' mortellement  ennuyeux"  but  necessary.  He 
was  sent  on  all  missions  into  the  interior,  whither 
the  schoolmaster  had  not  yet  carried  French. 
This  Sybarite  of  Mariy  goes  to  Lebanon,  where 
now  the  Sybarites  of  America  congregate  in  sum- 
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mer.  "  Siberia  alone  can  be  compared  to  Leba- 
non,*' says  the  Due  de  Lauzun  in  despair. 

In  Newport  he  is  charmed  by  the  society,  and 
makes  especial  mention  of  the  l^ily  of  Dr. 
Hunter.  The  doctor  was  no  longer  living  at  the 
time  of  the  Due  de  Lauzun^s  visit ;  but  he  says, 
<*  Madame  Hunter,  a  widow  of  some  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  had  two  charming  daughters,  whom 
she  had  perfectly  well  educated.  They  lived  in 
a  very  retired  manner,  and  saw  scarcely  any  one. 
Chance  introduced  me  to  Madame  upon  my  ar- 
rival in  Rhode  Island.  She  received  me  into 
her  friendship,  and  I  was  presently  regarded  as 
one  of  the  fiunily.  I  really  lived  there ;  and 
when  I  was  taken  seriously  ill,  she  had  me  brought 
to  her  house,  and  lavished  upon  me  the  most 
touching  attentions.  I  was  not  in  love  with  the 
Misses  Hunter;  but  had  they  been  my  sisters 
I  could  not  have  loved  them  more,  especially  the 
eldest,  who  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  persons  I 
have  ever  met."  These  ladies  went  to  Europe 
soon  after  the  peace.  The  elder  married  Count 
de  Cardignan ;  the  younger,  Mr.  Falconet,  a  bank- 
er of  Naples. 

The  Due  de  Lauzun  speaks  of  Washington's 
visit  to  Newport  as  by  no  means  so  agreeable  as 
thirty  boys  with  torches,  the  army  drawn  up  in 
line,  a  ball  given  by  the  citizens,  and  a  minuet 
danced  with  the  beautiful  Miss  Champlin,  while 
the  French  officers  played  **  A  successful  Cam- 
paign,** would  lead  us  to  suppose.  When,  some- 
time afterward,  Rochambeau  sent  de  Lauzun 
^th  a  letter  informing  Washington  that  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  different  from  those 
they  had  stipulated  together,  the  Due  says  that 
Washington  was  so  angry  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  answer,  but  finally  sent  a  cold  reply,  stating 
that  he  was  still  of  the  same  opinion,  but  that 
Count  Rochambeau  was  of  course  his  own  mas- 
ter. 

The  gay  and  gallant  de  Lauzun  remained  in 
service  to  the  end  of  the  campaign  and  of  the  war. 
He  returned  to  France  after  the  peace  of  1788. 
His  name  appears  in  the  tumultuous  history  of 
his  country  during  the  subsequent  period,  as 
member  of  the  States  General,  co-embassador 
with  Talleyrand  and  Chauvelin  to  London,  as 
General  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  and  of  the  Vendee ;  and  for  the  last 
time,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1794,  when  he  was 
condemned  for  an  alleged  conspiracy  against  the 
Republic,  and  the  head  which  had  been  caressed 
by  all  the  &mous  beauties  of  a  fomous  age  fell 
under  the  guillotine. 

The  belles  of  Newport  doubtless  thought  Amer- 
ican liberty  deariy  purchased  by  the  departure  of 
the  French  army — the  **  small,  keen-looking**  Ro- 
chambeau, **  not  handsome  as  was  his  son*' — the 
Count  do  Noailles — **  tlie  resplendent  beauty  of 
the  two  Yiosminels,'*  youths  of  whom  an  eye- 
witness says:  ^'I'owport  never  saw  any  thing 
so  handsome  as  these  two  young  brothers.**  The 
Due  de  Lauzun,  de  Vauban,de Champceretz, the 
Marquis  de  Chastelluz,  de  Chabanes,  Bozon  de 
Talleyrand,  could  not  leave  for  other  posts  and 
other  conquests  without  taking  with  them  some- 


thing more,  possibly,  than  the  lender  regrets  of 
the  girls  they  left  behind  them. 

But  in  178!^-3,  a  year  after  the  departure  of 
the  French  army,  came  the  Prince  de  Broglie 
and  a  pcuty  of  friends  to  console  them.  *'  I  ar- 
rived in  Newport,  that  charming  spot  regretted 
by  all  the  army.**  He  had  no  more  pressing  busi- 
ness, he  says,  than  to  make  acquaintance  with  its 
society,  and  was  immediately  presented  to  Mon- 
sieur* Champlin,  celebrated  for  his  wealth,  but 
better  known  in  the  army  by  the  lovely  face  of  his 
daughter.  This  was  the  partner  of  Washing- 
ton's minuet.  The  Prince,  having  no  more 
pressing  duty  than  visiting,  fortunately  had  also 
the  time  to  observe,  the  taste  to  criticise,  and 
the  talent  to  record  his  observations.  Miss 
Champlin,  in  his  portrait  of  her,  had  beautiful 
eyes,  a  sweet  mouth,  a  perfectly  shaped  face,  fine 
figure,  pretty  foot,  and  an  air  altogether  attract- 
ive. She  was  dressed  and  coiffed  with  taste; 
**that  is  to  say,**  says  this  penetrant  critic,  **^  la 
Fran^aise"  and  she  understood  and  spoke  French. 
The  Prince  de  Broglie,  and  his  friend  M.  de 
Vauban,  instantly  paid  ample  homage  of  admi- 
ration and  respect  to  Miss  Champlin ;  and  then 
hurried  to  see  the  Misses  Hunter,  *<  her  rivals  in 
beauty  and  reputation,**  of  whom  the  Due  de 
Lauzun  had  already  spoken.  The  eldest,  who 
had  so  charmed  Lauzun,  the  Prince  finds  to  be 
not  regularly  beautiful ;  but  she  has  a  noble  as- 
pect, and  the  air  of  high  breeding,  with  a  spiritual 
face  and  grace  of  movement.  **  She  dresses  at 
least  as  well  as  Miss  Champlin,**  says  this  true 
Frenchman;  "not  quite  so  freshly,  perhaps.** 
Miss  Nancy,  the  younger  sister,  had  not  so  lofty 
an  air,  it  seems ;  *'  but  she  is  a  rose  in  person.'* 
Her  character  was  gay,  her  face  always  smiling, 
and  "  her  teeth  charming,  which  is  a  very  rare 
thing  in  America,*'  says  this  audacious  critic. 
Yet  Callender  speaks  of  defective  teeth  among 
the  people  of  the  island,  and  Roger  Williams 
says  that  the  Narragansett  Indians  complained 
much  of  toothache. 

After  this  brilliant  beginning  they  returned 
home,  and  de  Vauban — as  in  an  Arabian  tale — 
promised  the  Prince  '*  still  better  things  for  to- 
morrow !**  Accordingly,  the  next  day  they  pro^ 
ceeded  to  a  house  where  a  serious  and  silent 
old  gentleman  received  them  without  raising  his 
hat,  asked  them  to  be  seated  without  compliment, 
and  answered  their  questions  in  monosyllables. 
Their  host  was  evidently  a  Quaker ;  and  while 
they  were  sitting  amused  with  their  reception, 
"  suddenly  we  beheld  the  Goddess  of  grace  and 
of  beauty,  Minerva  in  person,  having  exchanged 
her  sterner  attributes  for  pastoral  charms.  It 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Quaker,  Polly  Lawton** 
(the  name  was  then  pronounced,  and  is  spelt  by 
de  Broglie  and  Segur,  Leighton  or  Lcyton).  The 
appreciative  Frenchman  continues :  **  In  accord- 
ance with  the  customs  of  her  sect  she  addressed 
us  familiarly  {rums  parla  en  nous  tutoyant)^  but 
with  a  simplicity  and  grace  which  I  can  only 
compare  to  that  of  her  toilet.  It  was  a  kind  of 
English  dress,  fitting  the  figure  closely,  and  was 
white  as  milk,  a  muslin  apron  of  the^same  col^, 
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and  a  large  handkerchief  gathered  close  around 
the  neck.  Her  coifiiire,  composed  of  a  simple 
little  cap  of  baptiate  with  round  plaits,  and  per- 
mitting only  a  half  inch  of  hair  to  be  perceived, 
completed  the  virgin  attire  of  Polly  Lawton."  It 
is  easy  to  fancy  the  refreshment  of  this  vision 
of  beautiful  simplicity  to  a  Prince  surfeited  with 
courtly  splendors.  Polly  Lawton  had  no  mis- 
giving about  her  charms.  She  said  simple  and 
polite  things  with  the  freedom  and  thee-and-thou 
famiUarity  of  a  Quaker.  The  Prince  de  Broglie 
kindles  with  the  remembrance :  **  She  enchante^l 
us  all ;  and  although  evidently  a  Uttle  conscious 
of  it,  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  please  those  whom 
she  graciously  called  her  Mends."  **  I  confess," 
he  finally  exclaims  with  ecstasy,  **  that  this  se- 
ductive Lawton  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  chef 
d'cmvre  of  Nature ;  and  whenever  I  recall  her 
image,  I  am  tempted  to  write  a  great  book  against 
the  finery,  the  fkctitious  graces,  and  the  coquetry 
of  many  ladies  whom  the  world  admires."  *' There 
was  no  time,"  he  adds,  **  when  Polly  was  pres- 
ent, to  observe  a  pretty  younger  sister."  Miss 
Sprindley  (probably  Brinley),  Miss  Sylven,  and 
others,  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Prince  that 
there  was  more  than  one  rose  in  Newport.  AH 
the  belles  regretted  the  departure  of  the  French 
army.  **  They  confessed  that  there  were  no  more 
amusements,  no  balls  and  fetes,  since  the  French 
went  away."  The  gallant  Prince  and  his  com- 
panions were  touched  by  the  tender  complaint, 
and  resolved  to  give  a  ball  to  these  **  amiable  de- 
serted ones."  The  Count  de  Segur,  de  Vauban, 
and  de  Broglie  found  neither  refusal  nor  diffi- 
culty when  they  spoke  of  dancing.  **  Twenty 
charming  women  assembled.  They  were  dressed 
h  merveille.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves. 
We  drank  toasts  at  supper.  All  passed  ofif  most 
delightfully." 

Newport  was  a  brief  and  pleasant  episode  in 
de  Broglie's  tour.  The  day  but  one  after  the 
little  ball  he  left  the  tovni;  **but  not  without 
kissing  the  hand  of  Polly  Leighton." 

His  friend  and  companion.  Count  de  Segur, 
has  left  a  pendant  to  his  picture.  His  account 
of  Newport  in  1782,  and  of  his  first  sight  of  th^ 
beautiful  Lawton,  is  almost  the  same  as  that  o£ 
de  Broglie. 

**  Other  parts  of  America,"  aays  de  Segur,  in 
commencing  his  description  with  his  best  bow 
and  gracious  compliment,  as  if  addressing  him- 
self to  the  incomparable  Lawton — "were  only 
beautiful  by  anticipation  ;  but  the  prosperity  of 
Rhode  Island  was  already  complete.  .  .  .  New- 
port, well  and  regularly  built,  contained  a  numer- 
ous population,  whose  happiness  was  indicated 
by  its  prosperity.  It  offered  delightful  circles, 
composed  of  enlightened  men  and  modest  and 
handsome  women,  whose  talents  heightened  their 
personal  attractions.  All  the  French  officers  who 
knew  them  recollect  the  names  and  beauty  of 
Miss  Champlin,  the  two  Misses  Hunter,  and  sev- 
eral others."  He  also  saw  **  the  silent,  serious 
old  man"  of  de  Broglie,  "  who  very  seldom  bared 
his  thoughts,  and  never  bared  his  head;"  but 
he  confesses  that  the  first  interview  would  have 


been  the  last,  "  had  not  I  seen  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  suddenly  open,  and  a  being  which 
resembled  a  nymph  rather  than  a  woman  enter 
the  apartment.  So  much  beauty,  so  much  sim- 
plicity, so  much  elegance,  and  so  much  modesty, 
were  perhaps  never  combined  in  the  same  per- 
son. It  was  Polly  Leighton  (Lawton).  Her 
gown  was  white,  like  herself  (de  Broglie  likens 
it  to  milk) ;  while  her  ample  muslin  handkerjchief, 
and  the  envious  cambric  of  her  cap,  which  scarcely 
allowed  me  to  see  her  light-colored  hair,  and  the 
modest  attire,  in  short,  of  a  pious  virgin,  seemed 
vainly  to  endeavor  to  conceal  the  most  graceful 
figure  and  the  most  beautiful  form  imaginable. 
Her  eyes  appeared  to  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror,  the 
meekness  and  purity  of  her  mind,  and  the  good- 
ness of  her  heart.  She  received  us  with  an  open 
ingenuity  which  delighted  me,  and  the  use  of  the 
familiar  word  *■  thou,*  which  the  rules  of  her  sect 
prescribed,  gave  to  our  acquaintance  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  friendship." 

De  Segur  is  charmed  with  her  conversation. 
The  fair  Quakeress  reproached  him,  according  to 
the  strict  rule  of  her  faith,  for  coming  to  make 
war,  and  to  obey  the  king  against  the  command 
of  God. 

«« What  could  I  reply  to  that  angel  1"  asks  the 
bewildered  Count ;  "  for  in  truth  1  was  tempted 
to  believe  that  she  was  a  celestial  being.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  if  I  had  not  been  married  and  hap- 
py, I  should,  while  coming  to  defend  the  liberty 
of  the  Americans,  have  lost  my  own  at  the  feet 
of  Polly  Leighton."  He  confesses  that  she  drew 
his  mind  from  the  gay  frivolities  of  society  more, 
perhaps,  than  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Segur, 
with  whom  he  was  so  happy,  might  have  ap- 
proved ;  but  he  entered  with  great  gayety  into 
the  project  of  the  ball  which  de  Broglie  describes, 
and  calls  it  one  of  the  prettiest  fetes  he  ever  saw. 
Yet  his  heart  is  true  to  "that  angel."  After 
praising  the  ball,  he  exclaims, "  But  Polly  Leigh- 
ton could  not  be  present;  and  I  can  not  deny 
that  this  circumstance  occasionally  cast  a  gloom 
over  my  spirits." 

His  Countess  was  probably  not  at  all  sorry 
that  Rochambeau  insisted  upon  the  immediate 
return  to  their  posts  of  these  fascinated  gentle- 
men, who  had  exceeded  by  a  few  days  their  leave 
of  absence. 

The  peerless  PoUy  Lawton  lived  in  the  house  at 
the  comer  ofTouro  Street  and  the  Square.  It  is  re- 
ported that  she  was  afterward  persuaded  by  some 
less  discriminating  admirers  than  the  Frenchmen, 
to  exchange  her  Quaker  simplicity  of  attire  for 
the  fashions  of  the  world^s  people.  But  tie 
harmony  between  the  character  of  her  manner 
and  beauty  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Friends' 
costume,  was  too  exquisite  not  to  be  injured  by 
brilliant  toilets.  The  L?autiful  Polly  was  not 
the  only  Quakeress  seduced  by  such  splendors. 
La  Rochefoucault-Liancourt,  j^eaking  of  society 
in  Philadelphia  in  1797-8,  says,  quietly  :  "  The 
Quakers  live  retired  and  among  themselves , 
but  ribbons  please  young  Quakeresses  as  well  as 
others,  and  are  the  great  enemies  of  the  sect  " 

Until  the  close  of  the  century,  the  Fiench 
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travelers  are  still  the  best  historians  of  Newport. 
It  was  the  fate  of  Brissot  de  Warville,  or  J.  P. 
Brissot,  Citoyen  Fran^ais^  not  to  visit  the  town 
until  1788.  In  1784,  the  Newporters  had  organ- 
ized themselves  as  a  city,  but  it  was  useless.  It 
was  a  decaying  place ;  and,  in  1787,  they  relapsed 
into  the  old  town  form.*  The  population  had 
decreased  during  the  war  by  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand persons,  two  thirds  of  the  population  of 
its  prime.  The  glory  of  Newport  was  gone : 
trade  was  paralyzed  ;  its  society  was  scattered  ; 
many  of  the  old  families  had  emigrated  to  Prov- 
idence at  the  time  of  the  British  occupation, 
and  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of 
that  flourishing  and  beautiful  city,  which  a  mis- 
sionary clergyman,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey,  A.M., 
remarks  in  1754,  just  a  century  since,  "is  a 
most  beautiful  place  .  .  .  The  northeast  side  is 
built  with  two  streets  of  painted  houses,  above 
which  lies  a  most  delightful  hill,  gradually  as- 
cending to  a  great  distance,  all  cut  into  gaidens, 
orchards,  pleasant  fields,  and  beautiful  inclosures, 
which  strike  the  eye  with  agreeable  surprise  .  .  . 
Providence  is  a  growing  and  flourishing  place, 
and  the  finest  in  New  England,*'  says  the  rever- 
end chronicler ;  but  proceeds,  per  contra^  "  The 
inhabitants  of  the  place  in  general  are  very  im- 
moral, licentious,  and  profane,  and  exceedingly 
famous  for  contempt  of  the  Sabbath.  Gaming, 
gunning,  horse-racing,  and  the  like,  are  as  com- 
mon on  that  day  as  on  any  other.  Persons  of 
all  professions  countenance  such  practices."  If 
not  emigrated  to  Providence  as  patriots,  nor 
flown  as  refugees  to  Nova  Scotia,  nor  retired 
with  the  British  army  at  their  evacuation,  the 
chief  families  remained  broken  in  fortune  and  in 
spirit.  Trinity  Church  was  without  a  pastor, 
and  the  seat  of  bitter  feuds.  The  Redwood  Li- 
brary was  dispersed  and  neglected.  The  beauti- 
ful women  told  tender  tales,  regretfully,  of  their 
French  campaign,  and  looked  mournfully  upon 
the  town,  still  stunned  by  its  sudden  and  entire 
prostration. 

Citizen  Brissot  left  Providence  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  sailed  the  thirty 
miles  to  Newport  by  half  past  six  in  the  evening. 
His  description  of  it  is  sad  enough,  when  con- 


*  It  beeame  a  city  again  lo  1858. 


trasted  with  the  picture  of  its  pros- 
perity and  gayety,  which  we  have 
been  contemplating.  **The  soli- 
tude which  reigns  here,  and  which 
is  only  interrupted  by  groups  of 
idlers  who  stand  listlessly  at  the 
street  comers,  the  general  dilapida- 
tion of  the  houses,  the  wretched 
look  of  the  shops,  which  offer  for 
sale  nothing  but  bunches  of  matches 
and  baskets  of  apples,  or  other 
articles  of  little  value,  the  grass 
growing  in  the  Square  opposite  the 
Court-house,  the  muddy  and  ill- 
paved  streets,  the  rags  at  the  win- 
dows, or  which  cover  either  hideous 
women  (!),  lean  children,  or  pale, 
wan  men,  with  deep  eyes  and  sinister  looks, 
making  the  observer  very  uncomfortable,  all  pro- 
claim misery,  the  reign  of  bad  faith,  and  the 
influence  of  a  bad  government !" 

Ichabod  !  Ichabod  !  sings  Brissot  de  Warville, 
Citoyen  Franfais. 

He  goes  to  the  market.  "Great  Heaven! 
how  diflerent  from  those  of  Boston  or  Philadel- 
phia. A  few  pieces  of  poor  meat  awaited 
purchasers  who  did  not  come !"  He  asked  a 
citizen,  who  was  well  informed  in  such  matters, 
the  reason  of  this  spectacle,  and  learned  that 
most  of  the  inhabitants  lived  on  fish,  which  they 
caught  themselves,  and  upon  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  which  they  raised  with  difficulty  in 
their  gardens.  Paper-money  was  the  pest  of 
the  country,  according  to  Brissot  and  his  in- 
formant, and  was  the  principal  cause  of  this 
misery.  *•  Newport,"  continues  the  gloomy 
Citoyen,  "seemed  to  me  like  a  tomb  where 
living  corpses  dispute  about  a  few  roots.  It  re- 
called to  me  the  picture  that  Volney  paints  of 
Egypt.  I  seemed  to  behold  a  city  in  which 
pestilence  and  fire  had  destroyed  the  Inhabitants 
and  their  houses."  He  then  Invites  his  friend 
to  compare  It  to  a  city  In  which  general  misery 
produces  femlne,  swindling,  and  Impudence,  and 
"you  will  have  an  image  of  Newjtort."  Two 
miles  from  the  town  he  sees  the  remains  of 
the  magnificent  mansion  of  Colonel  Godfrey 
Malbone,  destroyed  by  fire,  and  observes  that 
what  fire  had  done  to  that  house,  paper-money 
had  done  to  the  country.  Brissot  confesses 
that  he  had  heard  the  flourishing  accounts 
of  earlier  travelers,  but  that  he  did  not  find  what 
they  had  described.  Other  causes  helped  paper- 
money  to  Increase  the  public  misery,  or  rather 
resulted  from  that  misery — "  there  are  no  public 
schools,  no  Instruction  by  newspapers,  and  scarce- 
ly any  public  worship How  can  there  be, 

when  good  faith  is  universally  repudiated  1 "  And 
the  unblushing  Frenchman  continues,  "  If  there 
Is  no  morality  among  the  men,  what  becomes  of 
the  virtue  of  the  women  1"  "  In  Newport,  there 
is  no  restraint,  no  religion,  no  morality,  no  law, 
no  respected  magistrates,  no  troops."  Fortun- 
ately he  heard  an  alarm  of  fire,  and  went  out  to 
study  the  people.  The  fire  was  not  extinguished 
according  to  rule,  butthe  engines  arriyo^  promptly,. 
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the  men  worked  zealously,  and  the  flames  were 
subdued.  "This  spectacle  consoled  me,"  adds 
Brissot,  **  and  I  thought  that  virtue  was  not  en- 
tirely extinguished  in  this  people."  This  amus- 
ing and  sudden  conclusion  reveals  the  character 
of  his  mind,  and  the  value  of  his  impressions. 
He  immediately  begins  to  find  other  proofs  of  re- 
maining virtue.     We  learn  that  *' there  are  no 

thefts,  nor  murders,  nor  even  begging the 

American  does  not  beg  nor  steal."  This  is  more 
encouraging ;  and  although  he  complains  of  the 
contrary  wind  which  detained  him  six  days  at 
Newport,  and  he  found  his  companions  at  the 
tavern  very  disagreeable,  yet  he  went  to  hear  a 
famous  Universalist,  Dr.  Murray,  who  preached 
in  the  Court-house,  and  there  he  saw  "pretty 
women,  with  immense  bonnets,  fiishionably  made, 
and  well  dressed ;  which  surprised  me,  for  until 
then  I  had  seen  only  hideous  women  and  rags." 

This  is  a  valuable  confession.  It  shows  that 
Jean  Pierre  Brissot,  Citoyen  Fran^ais,  did  not 
penetrate  that  society  to  which  de  Broglie,  Lau- 
zun,  Rochambeau,  Segur,  de  Vauban,  and  the 
rest,  were  welcome  guests,  and  which  now  held 
itself  retired,  its  days  of  feasting  ended,  its  great 
mansions  ruined,  and  its  fortunes  dilapidated,  al- 
though it  was  still  handsome,  and  well-dressed, 
and  wore  fiishionable  bonnets.  Brissot's  sketch 
of  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  perhaps 
too  darkly  colored,  but  it  is  very  interesting ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  ruin  was  a  sad- 
der spectacle  to  the  ladies  in  fash- 
ionable bonnets  who  remembered 
its  perished  splendors,  than  to  the 
vivacious  and  uneasy  traveler. 

The  tone  of  Brissot*s  book  is 
supported  by  La  Rochefoucault- 
Liancourt,  who  came  to  New- 
port from  "Newbedfort,"in  1795. 
He  had  letters  to  Samuel  Elam, 
whom  we  have  already  noticed  as 
the  builder  of  Vaucluse,  the  sole 
proprietor  upon  the  island  "  who 
did  not  work  with  his  own  hands," 
"  the  best  of  Quakers,  and  the 
best  of  men."  He  alone,'  at  the 
time  of  Liancourt's  visit,  main- 
tained the  former  glory  of  New- 
port life.  Vaucluse  was  evident- 
ly the  model-farm  of  the  island. 
His  fellow-farmers  had  few  bams, 
and  the  Frenchman  remarks  the 
great  number  of  haystacks  dis- 
persed all  over  the  island  which  at 
the  present  time  also,  are  charac- 
teristic objects  in  the  landscape.  He  describes  the 
island  as  a  succession  of  meadows  and  corn-fields. 
Barley  is  raised  also,  he  says,  in  great  quantities, 
to  supply  the  breweries  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. He  bewails  the  fine  orchards  and  orna- 
mental trees  leveled  by  the  British,  and  the  poorly 
cultivated  sandy  fields.  The  &rms  he  found  to 
be  usually  of  seventy  acres,  few  so  large  as  two 
hundred,  and  two  or  three  only  had  four  hundred 
acres.  He  speaks  with  pleasure  of  the  Newport 
cheeses,  famous  thioughoot  America,  and  specu- 


lates upon  the  reasons  of  the  poverty  of  the  isl- 
and. The  ingenious  Frenchman  attributes  it  to 
many  causes — the  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  which 
tempts  the  inhabitants  to  navigation — ^the  want 
of  a  market — the  want  of  trees  of  all  kinds — the 
constant  elections  taking  the  people  from  their 
work — ^the  ignorant  style  of  cultivation.  "  In 
fine,"  he  says,  "  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  are 
the  most  ignorant  of  all  the  Americans." 

With  this  conclusion  he  arrives  in  the  town  of 
Newport.  It  was  already  reduced  to  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  although  Bishop  Berkeley,  six- 
ty years  before,  had  found  six  thousand.  Its 
commerce  had  dwindled  to  some  twelve  vessels  in 
the  European  trade,  two  or  three  in  the  Guinea 
and  Georgia  slave-trade,  and  some  fifty  or  sixty 
in  the  domestic  and  coast-trade.  In  1791,  the 
exports  amounted  to  $217,394;  in  1795,  to 
$317,860.  The  houses  of  Newport,  the  homes 
of  the  beautiful  Redwoods,  Ghamplins,  Hunters, 
Lawtons,  Malbones,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  colo- 
nial nobility^  the  remorseless  Frenchman  finds 
small,  shabby,  and  unpainted.  Every  where  are 
signs  of  decay.  Religion  is  tolerant.  Quakers  and 
Anabaptists  are  most  numerous  ;  "  but  the  people 
are  not  religious."  The  residents  upon  the  island, 
the  small  Quaker  farmers,  come  to  church  m  New- 
port only  four  times  a  year,  says  Rochefoucault. 
"  It  is  an  obstinate,  litigious,  ajid  lazy  people." 

A  year  or  two  afterward  he  passed  by  Newport 
once  more,  and  says  : 


•POUTIIIO   ROCK. 

**  I  saw  again  with  pleasure,  not  the  sad  and 
ruined  town,  but  its  charming  environs.  .  .  . 
The  health  of  the  place  is  due,  doubtless,  to  the 
air  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  many  young  giris 
die  of  lung  complaints.  The  tombstones  com- 
memorate very  young  or  very  old  people — ^few 
between  twenty  and  seventy." 

These  were  the  years  of  stagnation.  Newport 
had  ceased  to  be  a  gay  and  busy  metropolis ;  but 
it  was  full  of  the  evidences  of  recent  ruin,  and 
had  not  yet  begun  to  settle  into  iUpresent  quiet 
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state  of  quaint  and  pensive  decay.  But  during 
the  last  days  of  its  prosperity  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  its  most  ilhistrious  child,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  country,  the  influence  of 
whose  pure  and  noble  mind,  sweet  catholicity  of 
sympathy,  and  unshrinking  heroism  of  temper, 
upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  America  is 
incalculable. 

William  Ellery  Channing  was  bom  in  New- 
port on  the  7th  of  April,  1780,  in  the  house  at  the 
comer  of  Mary  and  High  streets,  and  about  a 
year  before  the  visit  of  General  Washington  to 
Count  Rochambeau.  His  father  was  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State,  and  was  a  lawyer  of  con- 
sideration. He  married,  in  1773,  the  daughter  of 
William  Ellery,  one  of  the  old  names  of  New- 
port, and  one  of  the  signers,  for  Rhode  Island, 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  "  I  must 
bless  God  for  the  place  of  my  nativity,'*  said  Dr. 
Channing  in  1 836.  Yet  it  was  declining  from  the 
time  of  his  birth.  The  tone  of  general  society 
had  not  been  improved  by  the  war.  The  West 
India  trade  continued,  and  the  habits  of  a 
sea-port  encourage  a  laxity  of  manners  and 
morals,  from  which  the  old  sea-captains  and 
heavy  retired  merchants  were  not  free.  Profan- 
ity and  intemperance  were  the  chief  vices  of  the 
time.  "  I  can  recollect,"  he  says,  **  a  corruption 
of  morals  among  those  of  my  own  age,  which 
made  boyhood  a  critical,  perilous  season ;"  yet 
**  amidst  this  glorious  nature  ...  I  early  re- 
ceived impressions  of  the  great  and  the  beautiful, 
which  I  believe  have  had  no  small  influence  in 
determining  my  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of 
life.  I  had  no  professor  or  teacher  to  guide  me ; 
but  I  had  two  noble  places  of  study — one  was 
yonder  beautiful  edifice  (the  Redwood  Library), 
now  so  frequented  and  so  useful  as  a  public 
library  ;  then  so  deserted,  that  I  spent  day  after 
day,  and  sometimes  week  after  week,  amidst  its 
dusty  volumes,  without  interraption  from  a  single 
visitor.  The  other  place  was  yonder  beach,  the 
roar  of  which  has  so  often  mingled  with  the  wor- 
ship of  this  place,  my  daily  resort,  dear  to  me  in 
the  sunshine,  still  more  attractive  in  the  storm.'' 
This  was  the  homage  which  a  great  man  paid  to 
his  birth-place,  as  he  stood,  in  the  fullness  of  his 
fame,  among  its  familiar  scenes,  and  said :  **  The 
generation  which  I  then  knew  has  almost  wholly 
disappeared."  He  went  to  the  school  of  Robert 
Rogers,  then  the  best  in  the  State.  There  were 
many  scholars  from  the  South,  and  among  them 
Washington  AUston,  who  afterward  married 
Channing's  sister.  But  at  twelve  years  of  age  he 
left  Newport  to  go  to  school  in  New  London.  He 
was  destined  to  the  medical  profession  by  his 
fkihet ;  but  soon  after  he  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  the  young  man  selected  the  ministry  as 
his  profession,  and  resided  in  Boston,  as  pastor 
of  the  Federal  Street  Unitarian  Church,  until  his 
death,  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  in  Octolllr,  1842, 
in  his  sixty-third  year.  He  constantly  returned 
to  Newport,  and  always  with  fresh  interest  and 
pleasure.  Writing,  in  August,  1832,  to  Joanna 
Baillie,  be  says  of  it — "  A  spot,  of  which  I  sup- 
pose you  have  never  heard,  but  which  is  to  me 


the  most  interesting  on  earth.  I  believe  it  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  our  whole  range  of  sea-coast.  ...  Its 
surface  reminds  me  more  of  the  gentle,  graceful 
slopes  of  your  country  than  any  scene  I  have 
visited  in  America ;  and  its  climate  is  more  En- 
glish, being  quite  humid,  though  afibrding  us  often 
those  bright  skies  of  which  you*  see  so  few  in 
England.  ...  In  natural  beauty,  my  island 
does  not  seem  to  me  inferior  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
In  cultivation  it  will  bear  no  comparison."  '*  I 
am  still  at  this  paradise,"  he  says  to  another 
friend.  His  residence  in  Newport  was  upon  the 
island,  about  five  miles  from  town,  and  he  some- 
times, though  rarely,  preached  in  the  little  wooden 
church  near  Durfee's  Tea-house. 


CHANNIIfO   H0U3E.* 

It  was  at  Robert  Rogers'  school  in  Newport 
that  Dr.  Channing  became  acquainted  with 
Washington  AUston,  whose  name  is  thus  asso- 
ciated with  the  island  by  his  early  school  history. 
His  only  picture  now  on  the  island  is  the  Jere- 
miaht  at  Miss  Gibbs',  in  Portsmouth.  AUston 
speaks  fondly  and  with  admiration  of  his  future 
brother-<in-law,  and  also  of  Edward  G.  Malbone, 
the  miniature  painter,  who  must  have  been  a  boy 
there  with  Channing,  although  the  latter  does  not 
mention  him  in  any  publbhed  letter.  AUston, 
indeed,  only  made  the  acquaintance  of  Malbone 
a  little  befbre  the  latter  left  his  birth-place  to  seek 
his  fortune.     Malbone  went  to  another  school . 

This  eminent  artist,  quite  unsurpassed  in  his 
department,  was  bom  in  Newport  in  1777.  His 
development  began  while  he  was  very  young,  for 
the  fiivor  of  the  gods  toward  those  they  love  is 
early  visible,  and  explains  why  they  die  young. 
The  boy  began  to  visit  the  theatre,  fascinated  by 
the  brilliant  mystery  of  the  stage  and  the  scenery, 
and  at  length  reached  the  perilous  honor  of  paint- 
ing a  scene.  The  theatre  was  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  present  market-house,  at  the  comer  of 
Long  Wharf  and  the  Parade.  He  delighted  m 
blowing  bubbles ;  in  taking  toys  to  pieces  to  ascer- 
tain their  mechanism,  that  he  might  imitate  them ; 
and  flew  kites  at  night,  with  traUing  splendors  of 


*  This  Is  not  tbe  house  in  which  Channing  was  bom. 
He  lived  here,  however,  when  a  child. 
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fire-works,  exploding  and  flashing  among  the 
stars,  to  his  great  glee  and  that  oChis  companions. 
His  taste  for  drawing  and  painting  was  not  en- 
tirely cherished  by  his  father  ;  and  at  seventeen, 
the  young  man  threw  himself  upon  his  talent, 
went  to  Providence,  and  began  to  paint  minia- 
tures. In  1796,  he  went  to  Boston,  and  cement- 
ed his  friendship  with  AUston,  then  at  Harvard 
College,  and  the  friends  passed  the  summer  of 
1800  in  Newport  together.  In  the  autumn  they 
went  to  Charleston,  and  in  May,  1801,  sailed  in 
company  for  England.  While  in  I^ndon,  Mal- 
bone  painted  his  most  famous  picture.  **  I  am 
painting  one  now,'*  he  writes  at  that  time, 
**  which  I  shall  bring  with  me.  It  is  '  the  Hours : 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  coming.' "  Shelly, 
the  most  eminent  miniature  painter  of  that  day  in 
England,  had  painted  a  picture  of  the  same  sub- 
ject and  with  the  same  title,  from  which  a  print 
has  been  published.  Mr.  Fraser  says,  according 
to  Dunlap,  that  Malbone  told  him  that  the  idea 
was  suggested  to  him  by  a  picture  of  Shelly's ; 
and  Maibone's  sister,  Mrs.  Whitehome,  says,  in  a 
letter  to  Dunlap,  ^*  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he 
selected  two  figures  (and  don't  recollect  from 
where  they  were  taken),  added  a  third,  grouped 
them,  and  designed  *•  The  Hours.* "  Whatever 
the  origin  of  the  picture,  its  execution  is  exquis- 
ite. The  fresh,  clear,  sweet  color ;  the  tender, 
feminine  character  of  the  heads,  which  have  all 
the  peculiar  conventional  beauty  of  the  time — the 
same  kind  of  beauty  that  appears  in  many  of 
Stuart's  and  Stuart  Newton's  heads — are  as  lovely 
now  as  ever.  The  picture  is  very  small — it  is  in 
the  miniature  style,  which  was  his  most  success- 
ful manner — and  still  remains  in  the  possession 
of  his  family,  from  whom  an  effort  is  now  mak- 
ing to  purchase  k,  and  place  it  permanently  in 
the  Providence  Athencum.  It  would  surely  be 
a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  best  work  of  our  best 
painter,  in  his  kind,  should  not  be  retained  in  his 
native  State. 

Malbone  returned  to  America  in  1802,  and 
painted  vrith  great  success  in  all  the  sea-board 
cities.  In  the  summer  he  was  again  at  Newport, 
and  was  constantly  employed.  He  worked  with 
unremitting  devotion.  In  1806,  he  received  $60 
a  head,  which  was  considered  a  good  price  for 
the  times.  But  in  March,  1806,  he  began  to  fail. 
He  remained  at  the  South  until  the  warin  weath- 
er, when  he  returned  to  Newport,  and  laid  aside 
his  pencil  altogether,  hoping,  in  riding  and  sport- 
ing, to  regain  his  lost  health.  But  one  day,  in 
running  and  stooping  for  a  bird  which  he  had 
shot,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  hemorrhage. 
The  end  was  near,  but  the  young  man  submitted 
gently  to  every  thing  that  care  and  skill  suggest- 
ed. He  ^sailed  for  Jamaica  in  1806 ;  but  still 
^tiling,  and  longing  once  more  to  see  his  native 
shores,  he  turned  homeward,  but  died  in  Savan- 
nah in  1807,  in  his  thirtieth  year. 

AJlston  and  all  his  friends  loved  him.  **  I  look- 
ed up  to  him  with  admiration,"  says  AUston,  of 
their  Newport  days.  His  works,  which  are  main- 
ly miniatures,  are  very  generally  diffused  through 
the  Atlantic  States.     A  collection  of  them  would 


be  a  gallery  of  many  of  the  most  famous  and  beau- 
tiful women  of  the  society  of  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  "  No  woman  ever  lost  any  beauty 
from  his  hand,"  says  Allston,  in  the  same  breath 
with  which  he  praises  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness. 
**  He  added  a  grace  of  execution  all  his  own." 
His  pictures  have  a  breadth  which  is  not  injured 
by  their  size.  They  are  full  of  a  sensitive  sweet- 
ness, which  is  sure  to  interest  the  observer,  who 
may  know  nothing  of  the  originals.  In  an  un- 
finished portrait  by  him,  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Ives,  c^  Providence,  the  same  charac- 
teristics are  apparent ;  indicated  not  less  in  the 
graceful,  pensive  bit  of  summer  landscape,  which 
makes  the  background  of  the  picture,  than  in  the 
rare  sense  of  maidenly  character,  which,  as  in 
Overbeck's  drawings  of  the  Madonna,  seems  to 
have  restrained  the  artist's  hand,  lest  he  should 
draw  t|ie  lines  too  grossly.  Among  the  names 
whose  association  with  Newport  enhances  the 
historical  interest  of  the  island,  that  of  Malbone 
will  always  be  pleasantly  remembered.  The 
fames  of  Allston,  Stuart,  and  Malbone,  each  most 
eminent  in  his  department,  apuong  our  artists, 
all  belong  to  the  story  of  Rhode  Island,  if  the 
fact  of  birth  and  the  influences  of  eariy  childhood 
constitute  a  claim. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  century  New- 
port began  to  revive  a  little  from  the  total  stag- 
nation which  followed  the  war.  But  it  revived 
only  to  a  quiet  and  moderate  activity.  The  Fort, 
upon  the  Dumpling  Rocks  upon  Conanicut  Isl- 
and, one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  around 
the  town,  was  erected  under  the  elder  Adams, 
but  never  used.  There  is  no  pleasanter  excursion 
than  an  afternoon's  sail  across  the  harbor  to  these 
solitary  rocks  and  the  ruined  fort. 

The  distilleries  began  again  as  general  prosperity 
returned  to  the  country.  **  Then  was  heard  from 
Fort  Walcott,"  says  an  ecstatic  and  romantic 
chronicler,  *Mhe  beat  of  the  reveille,  warbling  its 
sweetest  notes  along  the  shore,  by  those  inimi- 
table and  graceful  performers  the  Hoopers,  Mulli- 
gin,"  &c.  **  Sam  Place's  hack,"  too,  began  to 
be  in  demand,  and  rattled  parties  over  the  island, 
eager  to  taste  **  Aunt  Hannah  Cornell's  shovel- 
cakes."  Aunt  Hannah  made  her  cakes  in  the 
house  which  stood  upon  the  present  site  of  Law- 
ton's  Tea-house.  Shovel -cakes  are  still  to  be 
had  by  a  hungry  later  generation,  and  the  "  grid- 
dles" of  Mrs.  Durfee,  in  the  Tea-house  at  the 
**  Glen,"  shall  not  want  a  historian,  as  they  have 
not  wanted  troops  of  lovers.  The  Glen  is  one 
of  the  fevorite  drives,  and  Mrs.  Durfee  is  the 
goddess  of  the  Glen.  It  is  a  romantic  dell,  wind- 
ing down  through  woods  to  the  water,  upon  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  island.  Across  the  channel 
the  little  town  of  Compton-on-the-hiU  lies  white 
upon  the  shore ;  but  the  place  is  mainly  pleasant 
because  it  has  the  rarest  rural  beauty  of  the  island 
— trees.  *  It  was  formeriy  called  Cundall's  Mills, 
from  the  fulling-mill  of  Joseph  Cundall,  which 
stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  stone  factory. 

During  the  commencement  of  the  centuij 
Newport  was  gradually  acquiring  its  present 
character  of  grave  respectability  and    decayed 
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dignity,  but  it  was  yet  destined  to  connect  its 
name  with  the  most  illustrious  events  of  the  war 
of  1812.  The  fiither  of  Commodore  Decatur 
was  a  native  of  Newport;  but  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry — descendant  in  the  sixth  degree  of  Thom- 
as Hazard,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  island, 
and  whose  name  has  long  been  honorably  home 
by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the 
State — was  bom  in  Newport  in  1786.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1798,  and  served  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Tripoli.  In  1812,  the  United  States 
declared  war  against  England ;  and  on  the  -^th 
of  December  of  that  year.  Captain  Stephen  Decar 
tur,  commanding  the  United  States,  brought  into 
the  harbor  of  Newport  the  British  frigate  Mace- 
daman.  During  the  winter  a  fleet  of  gun-boats 
was  stationed  at  Newport,  commanded  by  Perry. 
But  he  wished  ardently  to  engage  the  enemy 
directly,  and  applied  for  and  obtained  the  com- 
mand upon  Lake  Erie.  "  The  work 
Captain  Perry  had  to  do  was,  first, 
to  create  a  fleet,  and  then  with  that 
fl  3et  to  beat  the  British  fleet — work 
e>iough  for  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
S3ven."  On  the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  September,  1813,  he  sailed 
from  the  harbor  of  the  little  town 
of  Erie,  with  nine  vessels  and  fifty- 
four  guns,  to  meet  the  English 
force  of  six  vessels  and  sixty-three 
guns.  That  day  and  the  dispatch  of 
Perry — •*  We  have  met  the  enemy, 
and  they  are  ours" — are  known 
with  pride  by  every  school-boy  now. 
On  the  10th  of  September,  1853, 
the  citizens  of  Newjport  celebrated 
the  foKieth  anniversary  of  that  great 
and  decisive  battle.  George  H.  Cal- 
vert, the  first  mayor  of  the  city  under 


the  new  charter,  and  well  known  to  literary  fame  by 
his  books  of  European  observation,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, remarkable  among  such  performances  for  its 
clearness  of  narration  and  power  of  presentation, 
which  comprises  by  far  the  best  account  of  the  bat- 
tle. On  that  day  six  survivors  of  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1813,  were  present  in  the  church,  and  the 
orator*8  allusion  to  them  thrilled  the  assembly  to 
enthusiasm,  and  the  occasion  well  deserves  men- 
tion even  in  these  slight  annals  of  Newport. 
*'  These  our  fellow-citizens,  who  now  modestly 
face  this  assemblage,  the  objects  of  its  deep  in- 
terest and  sympathy,  it  is  by  the  watch  just  for- 
ty years  to  an  hour,  since,  each  one  at  his  post, 
doing  there  his  brave  duty,  they  faced  on  Lake 
Erie  the  cannon  of  the  enemy.  For  us,  it  vrill 
be  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  a  grateful  remem- 
brance, that,  preferred  before  all  others,  we  have 
been  permitted  here  to  behold  these  brave  men ; 


COMMODOBI  PBBBT'S  ROUIB. 
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and  for  ourselves,  and  for  all  the  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  our  countrymen,  for  whom  they  fought  that 
strong  fight,  to  greet  them,  and  to  thank  them.*' 

Commodore  Perry,  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
bought  the  "  Perry  House,"  upon  the  Parade,  in 
Newport.  He  died  August  23d,  1819,  of  yellow 
fever,  on  board  the  United  States  schooner  Non- 
such, at  Trinidad,  aged  thirty-four  years.  His 
body  w^  brought  to  Newport,  in  the  sloop  of  war 
Lexington,  in  November,  1826,  and  on  the  4th  of 
December  was  honorably  interred.  All  the  New- 
porters  did  their  duty  manfully  through  the  war ; 
and  the  conduct  of  one  among  them,  at  the  battle 
of  Lake  Erie,  showed  with  what  spirit  England 
was  hopelessly  contending.  The  mate  of  the 
Lawrence,  just  as  the  ships  were  going  into 
action,  said  to  one  of  the  sick — Wilson  Mays,  of 
Newport— 

**  Go  below,  Mays ;  you  are  too  weak  to  be 
here." 

♦*  I  can  do  something,  sir."  «*  What  can  you 
dol"  **I  can  sound  the  jlUmp,  sir,  and  let  a 
strong  man  go  to  the  guns."  "  He  sat  down  by 
the  pump  and  sent  the  strong  man  to  the  guns ; 
and  when  the  fight  was  ended,  there  he  was 
found  with  a  ball  through  his  heart."  Perry 
was  handsome  and  graceful.  He  had  a  noble 
frankness  of  character,  and  was  the  type  of  a 
naval  hero. 

In  1808,  coal  was  discovered  upon  the  island, 
and  a  lawyer  in  New  York  having  examined 
some  specimens,  was  solicited  for  Us  opinion. 
"  At  the  general  conflagration  of  the  universe," 
he  replied,  **  the  most  secure  place  to  be  found 
would  be  the  coal  mine  at  Portsmouth,  Rhode 
Island. "  The  vein  was  never  extensively  worked 
after  that  opinion. 

We  speak  of  the  old  days  of  Newport,  and  of 
its  vanished  glories.  But  there  remains  one 
monument  which  interests  the  poet,  the  antiquar 
rian,  the  traveler,  the  controversialist,  the  divine ; 
of  which  sweet  vongs  have  been  sung,  wild 
theories  spun,  and  happy  hoaxes  invented.  It  is 
the  **stem  round  tower  of  other  days,"  the  New- 
port ruin,  the  old  mill.  It  stands  upon  a  lot  be- 
tween Mill  and  Pelham  streets,  opposite  the 
front  of  the  Atlantic  House.  It  tells  no  story 
itself,  but  it  is  suggestive  of  romantic  legend, 
although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  only 
an  old  mill.  A  pamphlet  published  two  or  three 
years  since  in  Newport,  and  understood  to  be 
vrritten  by  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks,  the  accom- 
plished and  genial  scholar,  the  graceful  poet,  and 
pastor  of  the  church  at  whose  dedication  Dr. 
Channing  paid  his  interesting  and  beautiful  trib- 
ute of  remembrance  to  the  island,  contains  the 
most  lucid  and  comprehensive  account  of  the 
structure.  The  society  of  Danish  Antiquaries  at 
Copenhagen  bad,  upon  the  reception  of  some  im- 
perfect drawings,  hastily  decided  that  it  was 
probably  built  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the 
Northmen  who  coasted  along  the  New  England 
shore,  and  called  the  country  Vinland,  from  the 
abundance  of  grapes.  It  is  upon  this  romantic 
hint,  and  the  ^scovery  of  "  a  skeleton  in  armor" 
at  Fall  River,  upon  the  main  near  Newport,  that 


longfellow  has  founded  his  heroic  ballad  of  the 
same  name. 

The  Viking  escapes  with  his  mistress  from  her 
forbidding  faUier  and  the  Norsemen  : 

**  Three  weeks  we  westward  bore. 
And,  when  the  storm  was  o*er, 
Cload-like  we  saw  the  shore. 

Stretching  to  leeward ; 
There,  Ibr  my  lady*s  bower. 
Built  1  the  lofty  tower, 
Which,  to  this  very  hour. 

Stands,  looking  seaward.*' 

The  old  mill  is  about  seventy-five  feet  above 
the  high-water  level  in  the  harbor,  and  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  rods  from  the  shore.  The 
earliest  settlers  make  no  mention  of  it,  and  this 
is  quite  sufiScient  proof  of  its  erection  since  that 
period,  as  the  original  settlement  of  the  town  was 
very  near  the  site  of  the  building,  and  so  remark- 
able an  object. would  not  have  escaped  mention 
by  some  of  the  profuse  diarists  of  the  times.  In 
1663,  Peter  Easton,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  says 
in  his  Journal,  that  the  first  wind-mill  was  built 
during  that  year;  and,  in  1676,  it  was  blown 
down  by  a  heavy  gale.  This  fact  would  induce 
its  retonstruction  in  a  more  solid  manner.  In 
1653,  Benedict  Arnold,  who  was  of  a  different 
family  from  that  of  the  traitor,  came  to  Newport 
from  Providence,  where  he  had  had  difficulties 
with  Roger  Williams  and  with  the  Indians.  He 
settled  in  Newport,  and  was  presently  made  Gov- 
ernor. He  built  a  house  upon  a  lot  of  sixteen 
acres,  just  in  the  rear  of  the  present  site  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Union  Bank  upon  Thames  Street, 
the  eastern  part  of  which  includes  the  mill. 
Governor  Amokl  died  in  1678,  aged  sixty-three 
years.  His  will  is  dated  20th  December,  1677, 
and  speaks  of  the  lot  upon  which  stands  **  my 
stone-built  wind-mill."  It  would  be  very  natural 
that  Arnold,  who  was  not  in  fiivor  with  the  In- 
dians, would  be  quite  willing  to  erect  a  building 
which  not  only  should  look  Hke  a  fort,  but  might 
actually  serve  as  one,  and  especially  as  the  wind- 
mill had  just  been  blown  down,  he  would  wish 
to  build  securely. 

Mr.  Joseph  Mumford  stated,  in  1884,  when  he 
was  eighty  years  old,  that  his  father  was  bom  in 
1699,  and  always  spoke  of  the  building  as  a 
powder-mill,  and  he  himself  remembered  that  in 
his  boyhood,  say  in  1760,  it  was  used  as  a  hay- 
mow. John  Langley,  another  octogenarian,  re- 
membered hearing  his  father  say,  that  when  he 
was  a  boy,  which  must  have  been  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  carried  com  to  the  mill 
to  be  ground.  Edward  Pelham,  who  married 
Amold*s  granddaughter,  in  his  will,  dated  in 
1740,  calls  it  "an  old  stone  wind-mill.*' 

This  is  the  direct  historical  testimony.  The 
evidence  from  the  material,  form,  and  quality  of 
lime,  &c. ,  is  equally  satisfactory.  It  was  built  of 
stone,  because  there  were  no  saw-mills  then  upon 
the  island  to  make  boards,  and  be<*ause  the  mate- 
rial was  ample  and  accessible.  The  shells,  sand, 
and  gravel  for  lime  were  equally  convenient  to 
use.  in  the  year  1848,  some  mortar  from  an  old 
stone-house  in  Spring  Street,  built  by  Henry  Bull 
in  1639,  from  the  tomb  of  Govcmior  Benedict 
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Arnold,  and  from  variouB  other  old  buildings,  was 
compared  with  the  mortar  of  the  old  mill,  and 
found  to  be  identical  in  quality  and  character. 
The  form  is  that  of  English  mills  at  the  period, 
with  which  the  builders  would  be  most  familiar. 
In  the  Penny  Magazine  for  November,  1836, 
there  is  a  picture  of  a  mill  in  Warwickshire, 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  who  died  in  1652,  of 
which  the  form  is  quite  the  same.  Old  sea- 
captains  and  travelers  testify  to  having  seen 
hundreds  of  similar  wind-mills  all  over  the  north 
of  Europe. 


OLD  ITGIfl  MILL. 

Vague  romance  totters  under  these  direct  blows 
of  fact. 

**  Alas !  the  antiquarian^s  dream  is  o'er—  , 

Thou  art  an  old  atone  wind-mill,  nathing  more !" 

sings  Mr.  Brooks  in  his  poem  of  *'  Aquidneck.'* 
But  the  old  ruin  does  not  lose  its  interest.  It  is 
a  permanent  link  with  the  earliest  historical  days 
of  the  island.  It  belongs  still  to  as  much  romance 
as  the  poet  can  bring  to  it.  No  one  has  more 
fully  proved  it  than  the  author  of  an  admirable 
antiquarian  hoax  upon  the  building,  in  a  series 
of  letters  professing  to  come  from  **  Antiquarian," 
dating  from  Brown  University,  in  1847.  He  in- 
troduces the  Danish  theory,  supported  by  reports 
of  fabulous  investigations  by  fictitious  characters, 
which  did  not  fail  of  provoking  caustic  corre- 
spondence, and  finally  achieving  its  triumph  by 
eliciting  a  solemn  denial,  from  Professor  Rafn,  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at 
Copenhagen,  of  the  existence  of  such  characters 
as  Bishop  Oelrischer,  Professors  Scrobein,  Graetz, 
&c.  lU  true  history,  also,  has  been  hinted  in 
song  by  the  laureate  of  Old  Grimes,  a  Rhode 
Island  poet,  scholar,  and  gentleman,*  whose  mu- 
sical verses  sum  up  the  whole  matter.  It  is  the 
Song  of  the  Wind-mill  Spirit* : 

"  How  fayly  that  morning  we  daneed  on  the  hiU, 
When  we  saw  the  old  Pilgrims  were  building  a  mlU. 


'  Albert  G.  Oreene,  ofProYldence. 


Its  flramework  all  Ml  ere  a  century  waned, 
And  only  the  ahafl  and  the  millstones  remained. 
It  was  built  all  of  wood. 
And  bravely  had  stood, 
Sound-hearted  and  merry,  as  long  as  it  could ; 
And  the  hardy  old  men 
Determined  that  then 
Of  firm,  solid  stone  they  would  build  it  again. 
With  a  causeway  and  draw. 
Because  they  foresaw 
It  would  make  a  good  fort  in  some  hard  Indian  war.'* 
The  story  of  Newport  is  so  sweet  in  the  telling, 
that,  like  Scheherazade  beguiling  the  night,  the 
chronicler  would  willingly  while  away  the  sum- 
mer with  his  tale.     But  these  annals  must 
end.     We  have  spoken  of  Newport  as  a 
gone  glory — an   ornament  of  the  Past. 
But  its  present  career  is  not  less  memor- 
able in  our  contemporary  social  history. 
While  the  old  town  dozes  on  unchanged, 
more  surprised,  perhaps,  than  delighted, 
at  the  brilliant  bustle  which  rattles  through 
its  streets  for  a  brief  summer  season,  a 
new  town  is  rapidly  arising  upon  the  hill. 
A  spacious  and  beautiful  avenue  has  pierced 
the  solitary  fields  along  the  ocean,  so  long 
given  up  to  haystacks,  lovers,  and  fisher- 
men, and  clusters  of  handsome  houses  now 
flash  a  welcome  to  the  home-bound  mariner 
still  far  out  at  sea ;  and  swarms  of  equi- 
pages and  gay  groups'  of  youth,  beauty, 
and  fashion,  announce  that  the  fine  society 
which  stepped  stately,  in  brocades  and 
periwigs,  has  only  yielded  place  to  another 
time  and  its  children,  not  less  beautiful 
nor  less  worthy  of  the  spot.     The  secret 
of  its  old  success,  as  a  centre  of  pleasant 
society  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  is 
equally  that  of  its  present  prosperity.     The  deli- 
cious climate,  the  advantages  of  sporting,  and 
bathing,  and  social  relaxation,  which  brought  the 
people  of  a  century  since  to  Newport,  and  held 
them  there,  now  draw  their  descendants.     For 
many  years,  from  1816  to  18404t  was  the  resort  of 
quiet  Southern  families,  some  of  whom  had  sum- 
mer-houses upon  the  island;   and  ** Uncle  Tom 
Townsend's,'*  known  simply  as  **  Townsend^s," 
and  Miss  Dillon's,  upon  the  Parade,  and  Potter's 
old  Bellevue,  upon  the  site  of  the  present  large 
hotel,  were  quite  enough  for  the  other  travelers,  for 
the  lawyers  upon  the  circuit,  and  for  the  members 
of  the  Legislature.     Newport  did  not  readily  yield 
to  its  greater  rival.  Providence,  sitting  regally  at 
the  head  of  Narragansett  Bay,  leaning  either  arm 
upon  two  tributary  rivers.     A  young  Newportcr, 
thirty  years  ago,  bred  in  the  aristocratic  traditions 
of  the  town,  found,  to  his  great  contempt,  that  he 
could  easily  lift  the  chairs  in  Providence  parlors, 
but  in  the  ancestral  rooms  of  old  Newport  were 
only  colossal   ancestral  chairs,  no  more  to  be 
handed  about  by  polite  gentlemen  than  carven 
thrones.     Newport  disdained  Providence  as  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  scorned  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  modem  dynasty.     In  its  decay,  when  its 
population  had  fallen  to  some  6000,  and  its  rival 
numbered  neariy  30,000,  Newport  still  divided 
with  Providence  metropolitan  Ikonors,  and  sent 
six  representatives  to  the  Legislat]^,  while  JProv- 
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idence  sent  only  four.     Even  the  present  chron- 
icler can  recall — 

"  Ehea,  eheu !    Posthnme  I  Posthnine !" 
fine  old  Newport  figures,  gentlemen  and  scholars, 
worthy  to  call  Hunter,  Hazard,  Randolph,  King, 
Ellery,  and  others,  ancestors. 

From  about  the  year  1840,  and  the  erection  of 
the  **  Ocean  House"  and  the  '*  Atlantic  House," 
may  be  dated  the  renaissajice  of  Newport.  There 
is  an  immortal  excellence  in  the  air  and  the  island 
which  will  not  suffer  it  to  fall  into  forgetfulness 
or  complete  decay.  It  ifnll  not  cease  to  call  its 
roll  of  femous  names.  If  its  traditions  love  to 
remember  Berkeley  and  Stiles  and  Channing 
walking  along  its  shores  and  fields,  so  will  its 
future  annalists  associate  with  its  history  the 


memory  of  Norton,  their  worthy  companion.  And 
as  the  patriotic  pilgrim  watches  from  the  Point 
the  waters  on  which  British  power  was  first  hum- 
bled by  American  fTeedom,'and  returns,  pensive, 
through  the  streets  that  Washington  walked,  and 
by  the  house  of  Perry,  he  will  be  glad  that  our 
heroes  shall  not  die  unsung,  and  remember  Ban- 
croft, our  great  historian. 

Newport  is  pre-eminently  our  Watering-place, 
nor  is  there  any  in  the  world  superior  in  variety 
of  charm.  I^  Europe,  the  great  German  Baths 
are  only  other  names  for  gaming-houses;  the 
Italian  resorts  are  lovely;  Lucca  and  Castella- 
mare,  of  which  Willis  gossips  airily,  are  delight- 
ful. But  the  Baths  of  Lucca  are  shut  in  by  mount- 
ains, and  Castellamare,  although  upon  the  Bay 
of  Naples',  is  oppressed  by  Monte 
San  Angelo,  and  wants  the  breadth 
and  variety  of  Newport.  In  France 
and  England  the  summer  resorts  are 
pleasant,  but  the  peculiarity  of  a 
watering-place  is  too  much  lost  in 
the  extent  of  the  towns.  Toplitz. 
in  Bohemia,  is  inland  ;  Heliogoland 
is  a  small  island  in  the  North  Sea. 
more  curious  than  agreeable ;  the 
Tyrolean  Baths  at  IschI  are  ro- 
mantic, and  surrounded  by  magnifi- 
cent mountains ;  and  the  Swiss 
Baths  and  those  of  the  Pyrenees 
He  in  narrow  valleys,  and  want  a 
refreshing  horizon.  At  Baden 
Baden,  the  great  Continental  resort, 
you  may  see  Rachel  lose  and  win 
piles  of  Napoleons,  and  try  your 
own  fortune  with  Louis  d*ors  or 
sovereigns.  But  Newport  has  more 
natural   advantages   than   any    of 
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them.  Nor  does  it  want  similar  seductions 
Superfluous  money  may  be  lost  even  in  Newport 
— land  of  John  Callender  and  Roger  Williams. 
Its  casinos  do  not  blaze  with  colored  lamps  among 
orange  trees  upon  the  highway,  as  at  Baden ;  but  in 
quiet  little  streets,  hiding  in  houses  of  a  rusty  dig- 
nity, lurk  the  fascinating  spells :  and  there  the 
youths — fondly  supposed  by  mothers,  aunts,  and 
sisters,  to  be  innocently  polking  with  Clotilda,  or 
discreetly  flirting  with  Amanda — are  toying  with  a 
more  terrible  mistress,  and  perfecting  the  jaded 
and  insolent  swagger  which  is  supposed  to  indi- 
cate the  man  of  the  world.  Sometimes  the  con- 
science, and  not  the  stomach,  is  responsible  for 
that  morning  headache. 

Saratoga  is  our  only  rival  of  Newport,  and 
Saratoga  is  always  sure  of  a  certain  homage. 
But  its  unique  hotels,  its  throng,  its  music,  its 
dancing,  its  bowling,  its  smoking,  its  drinking, 
its  flirting,  its  drives  to  dinners,  and  sunsets  at 
the  Lake,  are  not  enough  to  equal  the  claim  of 
Newport,  which  has  most  of  these  and  more. 
Saratoga  is  a  hotel,  Newport  is  a  realm.  Sara- 
toga will  always  be  sure  of  its  friends,  for  it  has 
an  actual  and  tangible  value  in  its  mineral  waters 
and  its  fine  hotels.  Newport  has  no  mineral 
springs,  and  its  hotels  are  bad. 

But  the  chief  charm  of  a  watering-place  is 
not  the  beauty  nor  the  fame  of  the  spot.  It  has 
Jess  to  do  with  the  place  than  with  the  people. 
You  profess,  perhaps,  to  love  scenery,  and  you 
go  to  Newport  to  walk  on  the  cliff,  and  see  sun- 
sets ;  or  upon  the  beach  where  Berkeley  mused, 
and  where  fishermen  are  now  drawing  seines ; 
or  to  the  lonely  Purgatory  Rock,  of  which  the  le- 
gend is,  that  a  lover  was  dared  by  his  mistress  to 
leap  the  yawning  mouth  of  the  chasm  for  her  glove, 
and  throw  it  in  her  &ce  as  he  leaped  back  again, 
while  with  King  Francis — 

'  Not  love,  qaoth  he,  bat  vanity, 
Seto  love  a  task  like  that." 

You  stroll  along  the  cliff  to  the  Bass  Rocks,  and 
throw  your  line  for  sea  or  striped  bass,  or  blue- 
fish;  or  from  Bateman*s  shore  look  across  to 
Gooseberry  Island,  whither  Colonel  John  Malbone 
was  wont  to  repair,  and  with  his  friends  fish,  and 
drink,  and  swim  three  times  a  day ;  or  you  go 
out  in  tossing  sail-boats  with  a  grim  old  Newport 
captain — ^who  remembers  the  Boat-house  from  ear- 


liest youth,  at  which  time  tradition 
did  not  reach  to  its  fir^t  construc- 
tion— and  catch,  for  baking  with 
wine-sauce,  the  tautog,  famed  fish 
of  Rhode  Island  waters,  which  the 
unfortunate  Abbe  Robin  ignorantly 
called  tetp-lag.  Or,  in  more  ro- 
mantic and  less  fiercely  piscatory 
moods,  you  will  draw  perch  from 
Lily  Pond,  and  saunter  to  the 
Spouting  Horn,  where,  in  storms, 
the  sea  dashes  high  in  crumbling, 
g^ttering  spires  of  foam — building 
in  air  a  vast,  blinding,  momentary 
wall  of  unimaginable  splendor  of 
device  and  detail — a  palace  of  ex- 
quisite fiiery  heaved  suddenly  up- 
ward from  the  volcanic  emerald  mine  of  ocean 
— wavering,  flashing,  and  gone.  Or  you  go  down 
the'  Forty-steps  to  Conrad*s  Cave,  and  babble 
Byron ;  or  to  the  Point,  and  recall  revolutionary 
tradition..  But  still,  a  watering-place  is  a  the- 
atre where  the  audience  are  also  the  actors. 
They  play  to  themselves  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment, and  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  do 
amuse  themselves  more  than  others.  It  has  its 
legends,  like  other  theatres — its  tragedies  and  com- 
edies. And  if  the  portraits  of  our  grandmothers, 
in  their  favorite  parts  of  admired  belles,  are  not 
hung  up  in  its  ofiiices  and  parlors,  it  is  because 
they  are  so  vividly  depicted  by  fond  tradition. 
The  grandchildren  succeed  to  those  parts,  and 
play  them  quite  as  well.  They  sing  the  old  songs 
to  different  tunes ;  they  bowl  with  other  beaux ; 
they  flirt  with  younger  lovers ;  they  dance  with 
partners  not  yet  gouty ;  they  roam  on  the  cliffs, 
and  drive  upon  the  beach,  and  ride  at  the  Fort ; 
they  are  not  ante-revolutionary,  nor  are  the  lovers 
called  De  Lauzun,  Viosmenil,  De  Broglie,  or  De 
Segur ;  but  the  plot  is  the  same,  and  the  play  is 
not  different,  and  the  summer  moon  of  this  year 
sees  as  fair  a  spectacle  as  that  of  a  century  ago.  , 


THE  HOLY  WEEK  AT  ROME. 
THIRD  ARTICLE. 

THE  ceremonies  and  labors  of  the  Holy  Week, 
one  would  suppose,  were  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  any  clergy  for  the  entire  year.  Not  so 
with  the  Roman  Church.  She  proclaims  and  en- 
forces the  observance  of  some  seventy  distinct 
festaSf  or  sacred  days,  besides  Sundays.  Nearly 
a  third  of  the  year  is  consecrated  to  idleness, 
which  vice  is  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  virtue.  I 
would  exempt  from  this  waste  of  time  the  periods 
properly  belonging  to  divine  worship,  which  of 
course  arc  comprised  within  the  duties  of  all  men. 
But  the  Pope  absolutely  inculcates  doing  nothing 
on  holidays,  and  denounces  heavy  penalties  on 
the  disobedient.  The  laboring  classes,  conse- 
quently, whose  average  daily  gains  are  between 
a  quarter  and  a  half  of  a  dollar,  are  compelled  to 
abstain  from  all  work,  and  take  part  in  religious 
processions,  or  in  witnessing  superstitious  rites, 
of  a  character  to  confirm  their  own  vain  predilec- 
tions. Without  the  physical  labors  which  the 
observance  of  these  holidays  finqces  upon^  the 
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clergy,  they  would  be  almost  as  idle  as  the  pop- 
ulace themselves.  But  the  dressmgs  and  un- 
dressings, the  genuflexions,  and  swinging  of 
censers,  the  marching  and  counter-marchmg,  the 
collection  of  alms,  bearing  of  images,  carrying  of 
candles,  ringing  of  bells,  and  all  the  complicated 
and  ingenious  inventions  of  ecclesiastical  brains, 
to  keep  their  hands  from  being  in  the  service  of 
the  devil — all  these  find  the  clergy  in  some  degree 
of  employment,  while  their  flocks  are  lefl  to  idly 
gape  over  their  stereotyped  displays,  or  find  such 
amusements  as  they  can ;  in  short,  to  do  any 
thing  but  conform  to  the  Divine  injunction  of 
"  Six  days  shalt  ,thou  labor.  **  The  Church,  how- 
ever, discountenances  irregular  pleasures,  and 
does  its  best,  consistently  with  its  own  example, 
to  keep  the  people  in  a  moral  vein.  It  endeavors 
to  reconcile  idleness  with  goodness,  and  supersti- 
tion with  religion ;  uniojis,  like  all  unnatural 
ones,  prolific  only  in  imbecility  and  disorder. 

The  weightiest  objection  to  the  absurd  specta- 
cles of  the  church,  sanctioned  by  the  Pope  and 
high  clergy,  is,  that  they  cultivate  credulity  and 
ignorance  among  the  people,  and  teach  them  to 
rely  more  upon  the  blessings  and  supernatural 
care  of  deceased  saints  than  upon  their  own  ex- 
ertions or  enterprise  in  providing  against  the  or- 
dinary contingencies  of  life.  Hence  human  pru- 
dence is  superseded  by  a  puerile  fetalism,  equally 
remote  from  the  dignified  practice  and  sublime 
doctrine  of  Islamism.  The  Roman  people,  in 
particuFar,  believe  that  the  special  business  of  the 
saints  in  Paradise  is  to  watch  over  their  daily 


occupations,  and  to  interest  themselves  in  the  suc- 
cess o(  all  their  pursuits — good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent. When  an  accident  occurs  to  man,  beast,  or 
vehicle,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  rate  their  patron 
saint,  roundly  and  profanely,  for  his  negligepce. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  they  escape  an  evil,  they 
hasten  to  offer  a  candle,  or  some  gift  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means,  to  his  or  her  shrine,  as  the 
sex  may  be. 

Among  the  many  ceremonies  my  curiosity  has 
prompted  me  to  witness,  none  more  wearisome 
ever  fell  to  my  lot  than  the  midnight  mass  of 
Christmas-eve.  Prompted  by  the  expectation  of 
good  music,  I  went  to  the  church  of  the  **  An- 
nunciata"  at  Florence,  at  the  usual  hour,  about 
ten  o'clock.  The  body  of  the  church  was  crammed 
with  the  unwashed  multitude.  Behind  the  choir 
were  admitted  the  strangers  and  fashionables. 
During  the  dark  and  dismal  service,  gay  conversa- 
tion, flirting,  and  promenading  were  going  on. 
It  was  more  like  the  saloon  of  a  theati«  than  the 
house  of  God.  At  midnight  a  gaudily-dressed 
doll  was  held  up  for  the  devotion  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  the  ceremony  was  concluded. 

The  Roman  clergy  assemble  five  times  a  year 
in  general  processions.  The  different  orders  of 
monks,  being  very  properly  of  the  least  consider- 
ation in  the  church,  march  first.  Thirty-seven 
communities  appear  under  the  banners  of  their 
several  saints,  twenty  march  under  the  flag  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  and  eight  others  appear  under 
different  ensigns,  of  which  one  is  the  banner  of 
Death.     They  turn  out  to  the  number  of  five  or 
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■ix  thousand,  when  in  full  ranks,  of  priests, 
monks,  and  clerks. 

The  most  splendid  of  these  processions  is  that 
of  "  Corpus  Domini,"  or  the  Fete  of  God.  In 
this,  the  Pope  and  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  of  Rome,  and  the  military,  take  part. 
Embassadors,  governors,  senators,  princes,  and 
nobles  of  every  degree,  humbly  carrying  candles, 
appear  in  this  colossal  cortege.  The  Pope  is  borne 
on  his  pontifical  litter,  high  above  the  heads  of  all, 
surrounded  by  his  court,  and  carrying  in  his  hands 
the  holy  sacrament,  in  vessels  radiant  with  gold 
and  jewels,  before  which  the  spectators  prostrate 
themselves  humbly  and  uncovered,  as  the  proces- 
sion slowly  passes  through  the  different  quarters 
of  Rome,  on  its  way  to  and  from  St.  Peter's. 

The  doctrine  and  abuses  of  relics  are  among 
the  worst  corruptions  of  the  Roman  Church.  As 
they  are  sources  of  incalculable  pecuniary  profit, 
they  will  be  among  the  slowest  and  most  difficult 
of  reformation.  Doubtless  the  Church  of  Rome 
possesses,  among  its  hordes  of  faXae  relics,  some 
true  memorials  of  departed  saints.  It  is  even 
possible,  though  not  probable,  that  St.  Helena  did 
put  her  in  possession  of  some  of  the  genuine  im- 
plements used  at  the  crucifixion.  Grant  this 
much,  even,  but  hold  her  to  her  own  doctrine  in 
regard  to  them,  viz.,  "  That  in  religion  relics  are 
to  be  held  in  veneration  eorrerponding  to  that  in 
which  tokens  of  affection  and  memorials  of  endear- 
ment are  preserved  in  well-regulated  and  virtuous 
families.*^     This  is  right  and  proper. 

But  what  use  does  the  Church  of  Rome  make  of 
themi  That  she  considers  them  of  primary  import- 
ance in  her  service  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  she 


constitutes  a  congregation  of  relics,  composed  of 
six  cardinals  and  four  prelates,  whose  functions 
are  to  examine  and  classify  the  remains  of  ancient 
martyrs  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  and  else- 
where. Their  quarry  is  a  large  one,  for  already 
there  have  been  taken  from  this  necropolis  the  re- 
mains of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  vic- 
tims— of  death  surely,  if  not  of  martyrdom — ^most 
of  which  have  passed  muster  as  genuine  relics,  com- 
forting to  the  faith  of  the  living  and  profitaUe  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Church.  Unfortunately  the  science 
of  the  priestly  inspectors  has  not  always  been  equal 
to  their  zeal,  and  the  remains  of  animals  have 
been  sometimes  confounded  with  those  of  the  early 
Christians.  But  as  a  close  inspection  of  relics  is 
seldom  allowed,  distance  would  lend  as  much  spir- 
itual efficacy  to  the  bone  of  an  ass  as  of  a  martyr, 
provided  faith  was  equal  to  the  sacred  recognition. 
St.  Peter's  boasts  the  possession  of  the  most 
precious  of  the  sacred  relics.  These  consist  of  a 
piece  of  the  true  cross,  a  portion  of  the  spear- 
head which  pierced  the  side  of  Christ,  a  bit  of  the 
sponge,  and  the  true  imprint  of  the  Saviour's  face 
upon  the  handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica,  which, 
according  to  Roman  Catholic  tradition,  she  lent  to 
Christ  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  brow  while 
staggering  under  the  weight  of  the  cross.  No 
good  Catholic  presumes  to  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  these  relics.  They  are  exhibited  to  the  people 
during  Holy  Week,  all  incased  in  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  from  one  of  the  raised  galleries  above 
the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
above  their  heads,  at  which  distance  it  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  one  object  from  another.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  eleven  coluions  froin  the 
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temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  one  against  which 
Jesus  leaned  when  disputing  with  the  doctors. 
This  is  carefully  concealed  from  general  sight  in 
one  of  the  chapels,  but  I  contriv^  to  get  in  and 
lean  against  the  same  spot — I  must  confess  it, 
not  without  experiencing  a  sensation  of  pious 
gratification  altogether  remote  from  skepticism — 
so  far  as  the  iron  grating  with  which  it  is  jealous- 
ly encircled  would  permit. 

St.  Peter's  has  also  a  chapel  specially  devoted 
to  the  arms,  legs,  fingers,  heads,  and  other  por- 
tions of  saints,  the  list  of  which  hangs  on  the 
outside,  and  is  not  a  very  attractive  invitation  to 
enter  to  sensitive  stomachs. 

There  is  scarcely  a  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
Europe  that  does  not  possess  a  Golgotha  of  relics 
— disgusting  objects,  mostly  defeating  their  own 
claims  to  authenticity  by  their  impossible  preten- 
sions and  absurd  traditions,  the  belief  in  which  is 
far  more  diligently  inculcated  than  in  the  saving 
doctrines  of  Scripture.  The  latter  would  put  an 
end  to  these  stupid  impostures,  but  the  former  ex- 
alt the  reputation  of  the  several  churches,  and 
bring  much  treasure  into  their  coffers.  In  fact, 
they  are  ecclesiastical  museums,  for  which  heretics 
pay  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  and  the  faithful  to 
adore,  and  gain  the  promised  indulgences  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  gifts  left  upon  the  altars.  I  have  seen 
thousands  flock  around  a  miserable  old  Byzantine 
painting  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  twelfth  century,  scru- 
pulously vailed  in  order  to  increase  the  mysteiy, 
except  on  certain  holidays  when  the  public  are 


admitted  to  kiss  the  silver  railing  of  the  altar,  for 
the  purpose  of  devoutly  leaving  a  sum  of  money 
with  the  priest  for  the  edifying  privilege.  Ghastly 
heads  and  remains  of  martyrs,  in  silver  or  gold 
cases,  are  periodically  exposed  to  similar  adoration 
in  the  principal  churches,  or  brought  out  in  sol- 
emn procession  on  the  occasion  of  drought  or 
some  public  calamity,  to  induce  the  defunct  pos- 
sessor to  intercede  with  God,  or  more  generally 
the  Virgin  Maiy,  to  arrest  the  evil.  Who  can 
view  these  imbecilities  and  not  hold  the  Roman 
clergy  accountable  for  withholding  the  bread  of 
life,  and  substituting  pageantry  and  superstitions 
not  one  whit  superior  to  the  classical  paganism 
they  supplanted  1  It  is  true  that  the  early  popes, 
despairing  to  abolish  altogether  the  heathen  cus- 
toms of  Rome,  engrafted  many  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  expiring  ritual  into  their  own.  But  their 
successors  have  allowed  fifteen  centuries  to  pass 
without  a  single  endeavor  to  purify  their  religion 
from  the  corrupting  influences  which  their  prede- 
cessors deplored,  and  submitted  to  only  from  un- 
avoidable necessity.  Forms  and  names  have  been 
changed,  but  Rome  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
under  a  Christian  pontiff  and  a  learned  clergy,  in 
point  of  superstition  and  credulity,  is  as  essential- 
ly pagan  as  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  The  minip 
cles  of  ancient  Rome,  so  prolific  in  the  pages  of 
Livy,  are  every  whit  as  credible  as  those  which 
figure  in  the  annals  of  the  Church.  When  devo- 
tion flags,  or  money  fails  to  pour  abundantly  in  at 
a  certain  shrine,  a  miracle  is  sure  to  ensue.    Cu- 
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Hosity  is  excited,  superstition  stimulated,  and  the 
needed  excitement  produced.  My  readers  will,  I 
trust,  agree  with  me,  when  they  have  visited  a 
few  of  these  idolatrous  shrines,  that  the  sooner 
they  are  swept  from  the  earth  the  better  will  be- 
come the  temporal  and  eternal  prospects  for  man- 
kind. 

In  the  church  of  the  "  An  CjiBli,"  which  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter,  there  is  preserved  a  wretchedly-carved 
wooden  doll,  loaded  with  an  incalculable  amount 
of  precious  jewels.  This  doll  belongs  to  the 
monks,  and  brings  them  in  yearly  a  revenue  which 
enriches  them  all.  It  is  called  the  *'  Most  Holy 
Baby,**  and  the  most  diligent  exertions  are  made 
to  keep  alive  faith  in  its  sovereign  virtues.  Every 
stranger  visits  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  pays 
the  accustomed  fee.  But  its  chief  revenue  is 
from  the  sick.  It  has  a  larger  practice  than  any 
physician  in  Rome.  As  soon  as  a  Roman  des- 
pairs of  his  life  or  his  doctor,  he  sends  for  the 
*•  Most  Holy  Baby,"  which  is  brought  to  his  bed- 
side in  great  slate.  If  he  die,  the  baby  has  called 
him,  which  is  all  right ;  if  he  get  well,  the  baby 
has  cured  him,  which  is  right  also.  In  either 
case  the  monks  receive  their  fee.  It  is  so  rich 
that  it  has  a  handsome  carriage  of  its  own. 
Ssveral  times  a  year  this  idol  is  exposed  to  the 
adoration  of  the  crowd,  no  other  having  so  great 
a  reputation  in  Rome. 

An  old  marble  staircase  which  had  seen  much 
service  in  the  ancient  Lateran  Palace,  has  con- 
trived to  gather  to  itself  an  astonising  reputation 
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for  sanctity.  Sixtus  V.  was  the  pope  who 
brought  it  into  noUce.  In  rebuilding  the  palace 
he  discovered  that  it  was  the  same  staircase  on 
which  Christ  descended  when  leaving  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Pilate.  Henceforth  it  became  most 
holy  and  endowed  with  incalculable  virtues. 
Sixtus  inclosed  it  in  a  building  opposite  the 
church  of  St.  John  in  Lateran,  and  provided 
lateral  staircases  for  descent  and  for  profane  feet. 
Several  thousand  years*  indulgence  were  prom- 
ised to  every  one  who  made  the  ascent  on  his 
knees,  repeating  at  each  step  Paternosters  and 
Ava  Marias.  Go  now  when  you  will,  and  it  will 
be  found  occupied  by  sinners,  male  and  female, 
nobles  and  beggars,  side  by  side,  painfully  win- 
ning their  way  to  the  promised  indulgence.  At 
the  bottom  there  is  always  on  duty  a  monk  who 
demands  alms,  and  at  the  top,  a  contribution  plate 
beside  a  crucifix,  into  which  the  p^^lgrims  deposit 
their  oflferings  while  reverently  kissing  and  re- 
peating a  prayer  over  each  wound  of  Christ.  So 
great  is  the  concourse  that  wooden  steps  have 
been  placed  over  the  stones,  to  protect  them  from 
the  pious  wear.  After  all,  the  pilgrims  do  not 
touch  the  veritable  steps;  a  fact  which  they 
seem  entirely  to  overlook,  but  which  one  would 
suppose  would  detract  somewhat  from  the  prom- 
ised blessings.  In  my  forgetfulness  of  its  sanc- 
tity I  began  to  ascend  it  on  my  feet,  but  the 
attendant  priest  requested  me  to  desist.  While 
I  paused  some  French  soldiers  went  by  with  won- 
derful celerity  on  their  knees,  evidently  in  a  pro- 
fane race  to  see  who  would  first  arrive  at  the  top. 
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The  church  contains  a  wonderful  assortment  of 
relics ;  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as 
usual,  in  jeweled  cases  of  silver ;  a  lock  of  the 
Virgin  Mary's  hair,  and  a  fragment  of  one  of  her 
petticoats ;  some  blood  of  Christ ;  the  table  at 
which  he  ate  the  last  supper — a  small  affair, 
suitable  for  a  cafe  tete-a-tetCt  but  never  intended 
.  for  thirteen,  an  anomaly  the  relic  manufacturers 
impolitically  overlooked.  Then  there  are  the 
rods  of  Moses  and  Aarou,  with  a  portion  of  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant;  the  pillar  off  which  the 
cock  crew  when  Peter  denied  Christ,  &nd  other 
wonders  surpassing  belief 

The  relics  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  in  ecclesiastical 
museums  are  surprisingly  numerous,  while  Joseph 
appears  to  have  lefl  no  memorials  behind  him. 
At  Loretto,  we  have  her  entire  house,  transported 
by  angels  from  the  Holy  Land.  Were  all  her 
property  restored  to  it,  one  might  get  a  tolerable 
insight  into  her  domestic  affairs;  for  we  have 
quite  a  wardrobe  of  hers  remaining,  besides  the 
cradle  of  the  infant  Jesus,  preserved  at  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  total  forgetfulness 
of  the  scriptural  fact  that  the  new-bom  babe  was 
laid  in  a  manger. 

I  will  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  noted 
relics  preserved  at  different  shrines,  tojbow  what 


the  Church  of  Rome  exhibits  instead  of  the  simple 
Word  of  God.  They  exist  in  such  profusion 
wherever  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  have 
sway,  that  it  is  really  difficult  to  select  a  collec- 
tion which  shall  embrace  the  absurdities  of  all,  as 
their  number  and  variety  are  legion.  One  of 
the  richest  and  most  select,  however,  of  these 
shrines  is  that  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice.  It  is 
open  at  certain  hours  to  the  public  for  a  stated 
fee.  The  wealth  in  precioils  metals  and  jewels 
lavished  upon  the  vessels  and  tabernacles  which 
contain  these  ghastly  remains  is  incalculable. 
Were  all  the  idle  and  idolatrous  treasure  of  Italy 
actively  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  living,  it 
would  give  her  schools  throughout  her  territory, 
or  connect  it  by  a  network  of  railways ;  in  either 
case  affording  education  or  work  to  her  starving 
multitudes. 

The  pacristan  of  St.  Mark's  ushered  me  into 
the  sanctuary  where  its  treasures  are  kept.  At 
the  first  glance  one  would  suppose  he  had  fallen 
into  Aladdin's  cave,  so  brightly  shone  the  gold  and 
silver,  gleaming  with  rare  and  costly  stones. 
Closer  inspection,  however,  betrayed  the  contents 
of  the  glass  vials  in  which  most  of  them  were 
preserved.  There  were  arm  and  leg  bones  with- 
out number ;  fragments  of  morbid  humanity  of 
every  shape  and  variety,  la- 
beled **a  piece  of  Saint"  this, 
or  Saintess  that — precious  to 
the  faith  of  the  believing,  it  was 
devoutly  to  be  hoped,  but  re- 
pulsive to  doubting  eyes.  The 
taste  of  Roman  Catholics  for 
the  morbidly  horrible  in  death's 
doings  is  strangely  general. 
At  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  they 
showed  me  the  spine  of  the 
late  archbishop,  which  haJ  leen 
dissected  from  his  corpse  to  be 
exhibited  to  his  late  parish- 
ioners. 

The  relics  at  St.  Mark's  that 
I  particularly  noticed  were  as 
follows : 
The  thumb  of  St.  Mark. 
A  lock  of  the  Virgin's  hair, 
bright  auburn,  looking  as  if  re- 
cently cut  from  a  child's  head. 
Some  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Some  of  the   earth  soaked 
with  it. 

A  piece  of  his  garment  with- 
out a  seam. 

Four  pieces  of  the  True  Cross, 
one  of  which  belonged  to  the 
Empress  Irene  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

One  Nail  of  the  True  Cross. 
— (There  is  another  at  Paris, 
one  at  Milan,  one  at  Rome,  and 
the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  is 
said  also  to  have  been  made  of 
them.) 
Two  of  the  Thorns  of  the 
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A  Rib  of  St.  Peter. 

A  Rib  of  St.  Paul. 

A  portion  of  the  Skull  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
— (The  entire  head  is  preserved  at  Geneva ;  but 
duplicates  of  saintly  remains  are  no  more  mirac- 
ulous than  their  preservation  at  all,  and  do  not 
appear  to  weaken  faith  in  their  authenticity.) 


Two  of  the  Stones  used  at  the  martyidom  of 
St.  Stephen. 

The  most  remarliable  appeal  to  public  credulity 
is  to  be  found  at  Cologne,  in  the  well-known  col- 
lection of  the  relics  of  St.  Ursula  and  her  eleven 
thousand  virgin  companions,  all  of  whom,  the 
Church  teaches  her  disciples  to  beUeve,  were 
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wantonly  massacred  bj  a  horde  of  barbarians, 
somewhere  between  the  years  237  and  451  of  the 
Christian  era,  for  refusing  to  submit  to  their  em- 
braces. "  He  must  have  an  iron  head,"  says  our 
high  authority,  **  who  will  maintain  that  this  sub- 
lime old  tradition  of  Cologne  does  not  merit  be- 
lief" 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  church  of  St.  Ursula 
exhibits,  to  this  day,  in  the  so-called  "  Golden 
Chamber,  admission  fixed  at  thirty  cents,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church,"  one  hundred  and  seventy 
skulls,  inclosed  in  velvet  cases,  overlaid  with  sil- 
ver and  precious  stones.  These  are  arranged  on 
shelves,  and  grin  ghastly  upon  the  spectator  from 
their  richly -decorated  cases,  which  contrast  hor- 
ribly in  their  mock  splendor  with  the  empty  eye- 
sockets  and  high  cheek-bones  of  death.  On  the 
head  of  St.  Ursula  there  is  a  crown  of  great  value. 
The  attendant  monk,  as  he  relates  the  legend  of 
itheir  death,  cdls  upon  the  visitor,  with  great  unc- 
tion, to  admire  the  glossy  flaxen  hair  of  the  virgin 
saint,  which  he  is  allowed  to  handle,  besides 
placing  his  fingers  in  the  cleft  skulls  of  those  who 
•came  to  their  deaths  by  sabre  strokes.  Most  of 
these  skulls  bear  names,  and  are  thus  catalogued : 

No.  2. — *•  The  Head  of  St.  Etherius,  bridegroom 
of  St.  Ursula,  with  the  teeth  well  preserved. 

No.  14. — **Aurelius,  King  of  Sardinia" — and 
a  large  number  of  bishops,  dukes,  priests,  and 
••Idiers,  all  numbered,  in  reckless  disregard  of 
their  unvirginlike  association  of  sex  and  employ- 
ciaent. 

No.  23. — «  St.  Benedicta,  Duchess,  who  led  a 
^oahert  of  the  holy  legion. 


No.  32. — •♦  Florentia,  Queen. 

No.  36. — **  Florentia,  a  Princess  of  Negroes. 

No.  50. — "  A  small  silver  shrine,  containing 
parts  of  Christ*s  rod/* — What  rod! 

Nos.  55  and  57. — **  The  right  Arm  and  Foot 
of  St.  Ursula — her  hair-net,"  etc. 

No.  60. — (The  naivete  of  the  printed  descrip^ 
tion  of  this  is  particularly  funny.) — **  A  Water- 
cruet  used  at  the  wedding  meal  at  Cana,  brought 
to  Colcgne  by  St.  Bruno.  An  eye-witness,  who 
has  been  in  Cana,  assures  us  that,  there  are  only 
five  of  these  water-pots,  and  that  the  sixth  he  has 
seen  in  our  Golden  Chamber  is  perfectly  like  the 
five  other  pots."  Can  we  wonder  at  the  simplic- 
ity of  the  flocks,  when  such  is  the  erudition  of  the 
shepherds  ? 

Besides  these  relics  there  are  si^  hundred  and 
twelve  heads,  adorned  with  golden  embroidery,  in 
gilded  glass  chests. 

This  church  is  a  Golgotha  on  a  large  scale. 
The  walls  inclose  a  solid  mass  of  bones,  symmet- 
rically piled  for  the  space  of  eighty  feet  in  length 
by  ten  in  height  and  two  in  width,  which  the 
monks  joyfully  point  out  as  confirmatory  of  their 
legend.  As  late  as  the  year  1642,  some  fourteen 
hundred  years  after  the  martyrdom,  the  liquid 
blood  of  St.  Ursula  was  discovered,  as  fresh  as  if 
just  shed ;  but  the  monks,  probably  from  fear  of 
another  discovery,  immediately  reburied  it. 

It  is  a  dismal  church,  full  of  bonrs,  and  skulls, 
and  cofllins,  and  all  sorts  of  quaint  pictures  of 
monkish  legends,  and  gloomy  architecture.  When 
I  left  it,  darkness  had  overshadowed  all,  and  my 
shaven  and  cowled  guide  was  obliged  to  light 
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candle  to  pilot  me  out.  As  we  passed  a  confes- 
sional-box, a  woman  suddenly  arose  from  her 
knees,  and  a  priest  stepped  from  that  silent  wit- 
ness of  the  hearths  burden  of  grief  and  sin^  and 
disappeared  in  the  recesses  of  the  tomb-like 
church.  She  had  just  finished  her  confession  ; 
and,  with  a  rapid  step  and  bowed  head,  passed 
rapidly  by.  Bat  what  an  hour  and  what  a  place 
to  select  for  penitence  and  absolution  !  The  grim 
relics  of  death  above,  below,  and  on  all  sides. 
Each  stop  disturbed  the  ashes  and  repose  of  a 
grave.  Night  lent  additional  ghastlincss  to  the 
scene.  A  lady  was  with  me.  She  pressed  closely 
to  my  side,  and  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  as  we 
stepped  over  the  gloomy  threshold  and  found  our- 
selves once  more  breathing  the  pure  air  of  heaven. 

The  most  conspicuous  object  of  adoration  at 
Rome  is  a  venerable  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter ; 
a  sitting  figure,  so  ancient  that  it  is  generally  as- 
serted to  be  an  old  pagan  deity,  perhaps  Jupiter 
himself,  or  at  all  events,  some  eminent  heathen 
character,  a  consul  or  magistrate,  but  now  trans- 
formed by  modem  cunning  into  the  sacred  image 
of  the  fisherman  saint. 

This  is  the  particular  idol  which  the  Pope  loves 
to  venerate  in  public;  consequently  all  good 
Catholics  follow  his  example  for  their  souls'  sake. 
The  motives  of  His  Holiness  possibly  are  pure 
and  orthodox ;  but  the  act  itself  is  idolatry,  and 
as  such,  becomes  not  only  a  license  but  an  ex- 
ample to  the  multitude.  On  certain  festivals  the 
Pope  and  high  dignitaries  go  to  St.  Peter's  for 
this  purpose,  pressing  their  lips  fervently  to  the 


brazen  toe,  and  then  touching  the  foot  with  their 
chins  and  foreheads  in  a  most  devout  manner, 
greatly  to  the  edification  of  a  cduntless  multitude, 
who,  in  their  zeal  of  imiution,  rush  toward  it 
with  a  fury  that  threatens  to  endanger  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  statue  itself.  At  all  hours  worshipers 
are  seen  before  this  image.  The  rich  and  poor, 
the  noble  and  peasant,  infancy  and  age,  kneel 
and  pray  before  it,  never  leaving  without  bestow- 
ing the  adoring  kiss,  and  pressing  the  forehead 
against  the  consecrated  heel.  So  numerous  are 
their  embraces,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  protect  the  toe  by  an  additional  covering  from 
being  entirely  worn  away.  For  centuries  has 
this  idolatrous  worship  been  performed,  not  only 
unrebuked,  but  sanctioned  and  ordered  by  the  Ro- 
man clergy  as  a  means  of  salvation. 

The  degree  of  devotion  which  this  image  ex- 
cites is  very  various.  It  would  be  amusing,  were 
it  not  mournful,  to  witness  the  daily  scenes  enacted 
before  it.  I  have  seen  an  old  woman,  tottering 
with  age,  seize  the  foot  in  her  hands,  and  kiss  the 
toe  twenty  times  in  rapid  Sv.scession  wth  all  the 
impetupsity  and  warmth  of  a  young  lover,  and 
leave  with  an  unmistakable  expression  of  pious 
joy.  Mothers  press  the  unwilling  lips  of  babes 
to  the  cold  metal ;  ignorant  of  its  efficacy,  they 
cry  and  shrink  from  the  embrace.  Their  older 
brothers  and  sisters  kneel,  and  lift  their  tiny  hands 
toward  it,  as  we  are  taught  to  do  when  we  say, 
»» Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven."  Young  girls 
and  ^hionable  mothers  in  squads  approach,  bow, 
take  out  their  laced  handkerchiefs,  polish  the  toe 
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clean,  and  then  apply  their  lips — some  devoutly, 
and  others  with  a  hidden  laugh,  as  if  nature  re- 
pudiated the  mockery.  Old  men  prostrate  them- 
selves before  the  silent  mass  of  metal  as  if  it  were 
the  tabernacle  of  the  **  Most  High. "  There  is  no 
mistaking  their  sincerity.  The  worship,  however 
mistaken,  gives  them  spiritual  satisfaction,  doubt- 
lefs  far  more  acceptable  before  Heaven  than  the 
scoffs  and  jibes  of  the  cold  reasoner,  who,  seeing 
no  religion  in  this,  denies  the  existence  of  a  Deity 
altogether. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  extorts,  even  from  the 
Roman  Chureh  in  Italy,  some  concessions  to 
Protestantism.  She  does  not  permit,  but  she 
shuts  her  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  Protestants  in 
Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  and  other  capitals  gather 
together  on  Sundays,  in  **  upper  chambers"  or  in 
humble  chapels — to  which  bells  are  forbidden — ^to 
r/orship.  These  isolated  meetings,  in  which  re- 
ligion is  reduced  to  the  standard  of  apostolic  sim- 
plicity, carry  one  back  to  its  early  history,  when, 
under  the  more  enlightened  pagan  emperors,  all 
Christians  were  tacitly  allowed  thus  to  meet  for 
prayer  and  exhortation.  Is  it  not  strange  that, 
af^er  eighteen  centuries,  upon  a  nominally  Chris- 
tian soil,  the  same  limited  privile^  only  is  con- 
•ceded  to  Christians,  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the 


Christian  head  of  the  Church  and  State,  as  then 
was  permitted  by  a  Claudius  or  Titus,  sovereigns 
and  pontiffs  of  universal  Heathendom !  The 
Protestants  of  the  first  century,  in  the  fourth  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  and  power.  Jupiter  was 
cast  aside  forever.  The  Roman  Church  banished 
from  the  earth  the  grosser  crimes  and  practices  of 
paganism.  Mankind  owe  her  much.  But  she  is 
now  in  her  decrepitude ;  she  is  dying  out.  The 
worship  of  St.  Peter  will  be  cast  aside  in  its  turn 
as  an  obsolete  idea.  On  its  ruins  there  will  arise 
a  purer  faith,  which,  in  presenting  to  man  a  *'  Fa- 
ther in  heaven,"  shall  stimulate  him  to  progress 
in  virtue  and  knowledge. 

In  the  mean  lime,  Popery  is  busy,  preaching 
and  proselytizing.  The  ignorant  preacher  seeks 
to  excite  the  passions,  and  not  to  awaken  the 
understanding  of  his  hearers.  The  Roman  is 
theatrical  even  in  his  church.  He  does  not  hes- 
itate to  recall  the  crowd  from  Punch  and  Judy  to 
the  crucifix  by  exclaiming,  as  he  points  to  the 
bleeding  Saviour,  '*  Ecco  il  vcro  pidcinella  r 
*' Behold  the  true  Punch!"  He  knows  how  to 
touch  the  chord  of  their  hearts,  for  "he  has  made 
them  what  they  are. 

One  of  her  writers  spoke  thus  of  souls  in  Pur- 
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**  Imagine  that  the  poor  soul  has  his  eyes  upon 
you,  and  looks  with  anxiety  to  see  whether  you 
give  or  refuse.  If  it  perceives  that  you  have  your 
hands  in  your  pocket,  it  experiences  a  delight, 
which  augments  in  proportion  as  your  oflfering 
approaches  the  contribution-box  ;  whdn  the  money 
is  held  over  it,  the  soul  jumps  from  the  flames, 
and  when  the  gif^  falls,  the  soul  springs  with 
pleasure.  Oh !  to  procurs  to  those  that  you  love 
a  moment  so  sweet,  to  make  them  taste  these 
delights,  if  you  have  not  money  yoursell^  borrow 
of  your  neighbor,  who,  if  he  refuses,  will  be  more 
culpable  than  you.** 

A  small  sum  will  buy,  at  almost  any  of  the 
churches  of  Rome,  sufficient  masses  to  free  a  soul 
from  purgatory  for  from  3000  to  30,000  years  ^, 
and  it  needs  but  more  money  to  extend  the  time 
indefinitely.  Hell-fire  is  not,  however,  to  be 
bought  off.  The  rich  have  no  difficulty  in  com- 
pounding in  this  life  for  a<iy  peccadilloes,  or  doc- 
trines that  do  not  affect  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church.  The  Pope  issues,  for  a  consideration, 
absolution  in  full  for  all  pist  or  future  sins.  The 
poor  would  be  badly  off,  were  it  not  that  every 
where  friars  in  sackcloth,  or  greasy-looking  in- 
dividuals in  \oTig  white  night-gowns,  piously  beg 
through  the  principal  streets — rattling  a  tin  box 
in  the  ears  of  ^he  passersrby — ^alms  for  the  poor 
in  purgatory. 

Of  all  the  processions  of  the  Roman  Church, 
the  final  one,  which  beara  its  member  to  his  last 
home,  is  the  most  curious  and  lugubrious.  None 
but  the  rich  can  afford  this  disp|ay.  The  corpse 
is  decked  in  its  most  brilliant  attire,  with  its  ^e 
painted  to  resemble  life,  and  placed  upon  an  open 
bier,  which  is  borne  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
followed  by  as  many  deputations  of  friars  and 
monks  from  the  several  convents  as  the  &mily  of 
the  deceased  can  afford  to  hire.  These  fall  into 
ranks  like  so  many  military  companies,  bearing 
crosses  and  candles,  and  chanting  most  dismally 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  so  that  they  can  be 
heard  long  before  they  are  seen.  The  effect  at 
night  from  the  glare  of  the  torches  in  the  face  of 
the.  corpse,  and  the  monotonous  and  mournful 
notes  of  the  hired  mourners,  is  unequaled  by  any 
spectacle  (  have  ever  seen  of  this  nature,  except 
the  funeral  corteges  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 
when  a  whole  tribe  lifl  up  their  voices  and  wail 
for  a  dead  chief.  There  is  no  cry  equal  to  that 
for  sadness  and  filling  the  soul  with  melancholy. 
Among  the  savages  every  act  is  consonant  with 
the  sad  office.  The  tears  fall  to  earth,  but  the 
wail  rises  to  heaven.  In  Rome,  the  mingling  of 
the  vanities  of  life  with  the  realities  of  death  is 
shocking.  I  have  seen  a  young  female,  on  an 
open  bier,  her  cheeks  blooming  with  color,  flow- 
.ers  on  her  head,  while  she  was  dressed  as  it  were 
for  a  ball,  and  looking  as  fresh  and  rosy  as  if  life 
still  animated  her  rigid  limbs,  borne  through  the 
streets  at  night,  the  torches  lighting  up  with  a 
ghastly  hue  her  beautiful  countenance,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  only  slumbered,  while  the  rain 
poured  in  torrents  on  her  lifeless  form.  The 
wetted  priests  had  ceased  their  chant,  and  hurried 
along  at  a  rapid  pace  to  finish  their  job.     Few 


strangers  would  have  supposed  it  a  tuneral,  and 
fewer  still  that  that  lovely  corpse  was  not  a  waxen 
image.  But  it  was  unmistakable  death  on  one 
of  its  saddest  errands. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

THE  scenes  described  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  chapter  occurred  in  the  evening  of  the 
6th  of  April.  The  next  morning,  at  sunrise, 
Caulaincourt  again  set  out.  for  Paris,  with  the 
unconditional  abdication.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  the  important  document  was  presented  to  the 
council  of  the  Allies.  The  entire  overthrow  of 
one  whose  renown  had  so  filled  the  world  moved 
their  sympathies.  The  march  of  their  troo\)s 
upon  Fontainebleau  was  suspended,  and  an  anx- 
ious conference  was  held,  to  determine  what 
should  be  done  with  the  fallen  Emperor  and  his 
family. 

The  Bourbon  partisans  were  anxious  that  he 
should  be  sent  as  far  as  possible  from  France, 
and  mentioned  St.  Helena.  Others  spoke  of  Cor- 
fu and  of  Corsica.  Elba  was  naentioned,  and  its 
fine  climate  highly  eulogized.  Caulaincourt  im- 
mediately seized  upon  this  onening,  and  u'''^od 
the  uuo^tion  of  Elba.  Tna  Bourbonists  v/cio 
klirmeo .  l%ey  well  knew  the  love  of  the  peopie*of 
France  for  Napoleon,  and  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  having  him  so  near.    Earnestly  they  objected. 

Alexander,  however,  generously  came  to  the 
support  of  Caulaincourt.  After  an  animated  de- 
bate, his  influence  prevailed,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  principality  of  the  island  of  Elba  should 
be  conceded  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  enjoy 
for  life,  with  the  title  of  sovereignty  and  proprie- 
torship. 

Napoleon,  finding  that  the  Allies  were  not  dis- 
posed to  treat  with  him,  but  were  simply  decid- 
ing his  fate,  according  to  their  good  pleasure,  was 
stung  to  the  quick.  He  inmiediately  dispatched 
a  courier  to  Caulaincourt,  with  the  order,  *'  Bring 
me  back  roy  abdication.  I  am  conquered.  I 
yield  to  the  fortune  of  arms.  A  simple  ^cartel 
will  be  sufficienl.'*  * 

In  the  evening  he  dispatched  another  letter, 
paying,  *'  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  of  the  con- 
ventions of  a  treaty  1  I  want  none.  Since  they 
will  not  treat  with  me,  and  only  employ  them- 
selves about  the  disposal  of  my  person,  to  what 
purpose  is  a  treaty  1  This  diplomatic  negotiation 
dipleases  me.     Let  it  cease." 

At  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  Caulaincourt 
was  awakened  by  another  courier.  He  brought 
the  following  message:  '*I  order  you  to  bring 
back  my  abdication.  I  will  sign  no  treaty.  And 
in  all  cases  I  forbid  you  to  make  any  stipulations 
for  money.     That  is  disgusting." 

In  twenty -four  hours  Caulaincourt  received 
seven  couriers.  He  was  utterly  bewildered.  He 
had  given  in  the  abdication.  The  Allies  were 
drawing  up  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  which 
were  to  be  presented  to  Napoleon  for  his  accept- 
ance. The  power  was  entirely  in  their  hands. 
Caulaincourt,  whose  solicitude  amounted  to  an- 
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guish,  was  watching  the  proceedings  with  an 
eagle  eye,  ever  ready  to  interpose  in  hehaif  of  the 
Emperor. 

A  few  days  of  harassing  diplomacy  thus  pass- 
ed away,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  the  treaty,  as 
drawn  up  by  the  Allies,  was  ready.  It  provided 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa  should  retain  those  titles  during 
their  lives ;  and  that  the  mother,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, nephews,  and  nieces  of  the  Emperor,  should 
equally  preserve  the  titles  of  princes  of  his  fam- 
ily. The  sovereignty  and  right  of  ownership  of 
Elba  was  assigned  to  him,  with  an  annual  income 
from  France  of  $500,000.  The  sovereignty  and 
full  property  of  the 'duchies  oWarma,  Pfdcentia, 
and  Guastella,  were  assigned  to  M^ria  Louisa,  to 
descend  to  her  son.  The  Emperor's  mother  was 
to  receive  from  France  $60,000  a  year ;  King 
Joseph  and  his  queen,  8100,000;  King  Louis, 
$40,000 ;  Hortense  and  her  son,  $80,000 ;  Je- 
rome and  his  queen,  $100,000 ;  the  Princess 
Eliza,  $60,000 ;  the  Princess  Pauline,  $60,000. 
The  annual  allowance  to  the  Empress  Josephine, 
which  Napoleon  had  fixed  at  $600,000,  was  re- 
duced to  $200,000.  The  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  imperial  family  were  also  to  retain  all  their 
private  property.  Certain  domains  in  France 
wore  set  aside,  the  rents  of  which  were  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  payment  of  the  above  annuities. 
The  private  property  of  Napoleon,  however, 
whether  as  extraordinary  or  as  private  domain, 
was  to  revert  to  the  Crown. 


The  Imperial  Gusnrd  were  to  furnish  a  detach- 
ment of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  escort 
Napoleon  to  his  place  of  embarkation.  He  was 
to  retain  a  body-guard  of  four  hundred  men,  who 
might  volunteer  to  accompany  him  to  Elba.  Two 
days  were  allowed  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

The  unrelenting  hostility  with  which  the  En- 
glish government  still  pursued  the  overpowered 
Emperor  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations. 
We  recprd  with  amazement,  that  when  every  oth- 
er government  in  Europe,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, hesitated  not  to  recognize  the  legality  of 
a  nation's  suffrage  as  a  title  to  sovereignty,  En- 
gland alone  refused  to  recognize  .that  right,  and 
still  persisted  in  the  insulting  declaration,  that 
the  French  nation  were  rebels^  and  that  Napole^ 
teas  an  usurper.  They  even  murmured  that  the 
illustrious  monarch  of  the  people  was  granted  the 
pitiable  boon  of  Elba.  Had  the  British  commis- 
sioners been  present  at  the  conference,  even 
the  magnanimity  of  Alexander  could  not  have 
rescued  Napoleon  from  imprisonment  and  in- 
sult. 

**  There  Was  one  power,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  **  whose  representatives  foresaw  the  evils 
which  such  a  treaty  might  occasion,  and  remon- 
strated against  them.  But  the  evil  was  done, 
and  the  particulars  of  the  treaty  adjusted,  before 
Lord  Castlereagh  came  to  Paris.  Finding  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  acted  for  the  best,  in 
tW  nume  of  the  other  Allies,  the  English  mi; 
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ter  refrained  from  risking  the  peace,  which  had 
been  made  in  such  urgent  circumstances,  by  in- 
sisting upon  his  objections.  He  refused,  how- 
.ever,  on  the  part  of  his  government,  to  become  a 
party  to  the  treaty,  further  than  by  acceding  to  it 
so  far  as  the  territorial  arrangements  were  con- 
cerned ;  but  he  particularly  declined  -to  aclcnoicl- 
edge^  on  the  part  of  England^  the  title  of  Emper- 
or^  which  the  treaty  conferred  on  Napoleon.  Yet, 
when  we  have  expressed  all  the  objections  to 
which  the  treaty  of  Fontaineblcaii  seems  liable, 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  allied  sovereigns  show- 
ed policy  in  obtaining  an  accommodation  on  al- 
most any  terms,  rather  than  renewing  the  war, 
by  driving  Napoleon  to  despair,  and  inducing  the 
marshals,  from  a  sense  of  honor,  again  to  unite 
themselves  with  his  cause." 

With  a  heavy  heart,  on  the  evening  of  the 
11th  of  April,  Caulaincourt  set  out  with  thjs 
treaty  for  Fontainebleau.    He  had  disobeyed  the 


Emperor,  in  making  no  attempt  to  withdraw  the 
abdication.  He  had  been  compelled  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment  in  the  midst  of  the  embarrass- 
ments which  oppressed  him. 

Napoleon,  as  Caulaincourt  entered  his  cabinet, 
fixed  upon  him  a  piercing  glance,  and  said, 

**  Do  you  at  length  bring  me  back  my  abdica- 
tion 1". 

**  Sire,"  Caulaincourt  replied,  "  I  beseech  your 
Majesty  to  hear  me,  before  you  address  to  me 
unmerited  reproaches.  It  was  no  longer  in  my 
power  to  send  back  to  you  that  act.  My  first 
care,  on  my  arrival  at  Paris,  was  to  communicate 
it  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  has  served 
as  the  basis  to  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty 
The  official  document  of  the  abdication  of  your 
Majesty  is  already  inserted  in  the  journals." 

**  And  what  is  that  to  me,"  Napoleon  respond- 
ed, "that  they  have  made  it  public — that  they 
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have  inserted  it  in  the  journals — if  I  do  not 
choose  to  treat  in  these  forms  1  I  will  not  sign. 
I  want  no  treaty.'* 

The  painful  debate  was  long  continued.  At 
last  Caulaincourt,  leaving  the  treaty  on  the  table, 
begged  leave  to  retire.  **  I  had  not  been  able/' 
he  says,  *'  to  prevail  upon  him  to  read  the  whole 
of  it.  I  returned  to  my  quarters.  I  had  need 
of  rest.  My  energy  was  exhausted  in  this  in- 
cessant struggle.  I  almost  gave  myself  up  to 
despair.  But  my  thoughts  returned  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  great  and  noble  victim,  and  I 
found  the  will  and  the  power  to  attempt  to  alle- 
viate them." 

In  the  evening  he  returned  again  to  the  cab- 
inet. The  Emperor  was  in  a  state  of  profound 
dejection.  He  seemed  bewildered  with  the  enor- 
mity of  his  woe.  His  beloved  France  was  handed 
over  to  the  Bourbons ;  all  the  liberal  governments 
of  Europe  were  overthrown.  All  his  devoted 
friends  fell  with  him.  The  most  disastrous  eclipse 
darkened  the  liberties  of  the  world.     It  was  dif- 


ficult to  rouse  him  from  the  apathy  into  which 
he  had  sunk. 

Caulaincourt  was  overwhelmed  with  anguish. 
He  knew  .that  if  Napoleon  should  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  terms  presented  him,  a  worse  fate  would 
be  his  doom.  With  the  utmost  difliculty  the 
noble  Duke  had  won  from  the  Allies  even  the 
little  mercy  they  had  offered  to  the  dethroned 
Emperor.  But  a  few  hours  more  remained  for 
his  acceptance,  and  then  Napoleon  would  bo 
again  entirely  at  their  mercy,  and  they  might 
deal  with  their  captive  as  they  would. 

*'  Sire,"  exclaimed  Caulaincourt,  in  tones  thrill- 
ing with  anguish,  **  I  entreat  you,  in  the  name 
of  your  own  glory,  come  to  a  decision.  Circum- 
stances do  not  admit  of  temporizing.  Sire !  I 
can  not  express  the  agony  which  preys  upon  me. 
But  when  Caulaincourt,  your  faithful,  your  de- 
voted friend,  implores  you,  on  his  knees,  to  con- 
sider the  position  in  which  your  Majesty  is  placed, 
there  must  be  reasons,  most  imperative,  which 
urge  his  perseverance."  /->  ^^^1^ 
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The  Emperor  languidly  raised  his  eyes,  fixed 
them  earnestly  upon  Caulaincourt,  and  after  a 
moment's  pause  sadly  said,  **  What  would  you 
have  me  do  !"  He  then  arose,  clasped  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  and  slowly  paced  the  flodr  for  a 
long  time  in  silence.  Then  turning  again  to  his 
faithful  friend,  he  said,  **  It  must  come  to  an  end. 
I  feel  it.  My  resolution  is  taken.  To-morrow, 
Caulaincourt.*' 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening.  Caulaincourt 
pressed  the  burning  hand  of  the  Emperor  and 
retired.  At  midnight  he  was  hastily  summoned 
to  the  bedside  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  taken 
suddenly  and  alarmingly  ill.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Napoleon,  just  after  the  battle  of 
Dresden,  was  seized  by  a  violent  attack  of  colic. 
Fatigue,  sleeplessness,  and  woe  had  apparently 
renewed  the  attack  These  were  probably  the 
early  paroxysms  of  that  fatal  disease,  which, 
subsequently  developed  by  captivity  and  in- 
sults, in  a  few  years  consigned  him  to  the 
grave.  The  Emperor  was  writhing  updn  his 
bed,  in  frightful  convulsions  of  pain  The  big 
drops  of  agony  oozed  from  his  brow.  His  hair 
was  matted  to  his  forehead.  His  eyes  were 
livid  and  dull,  and  he  smothered  the  cries  which 
agony  extorted  by  grinding  a  handkerchief  be- 
tween his  teeth.  The  Emperor  evidently  thought 
that  he  was  dying,  and,  utterly  weary  of  the 
world,  was  glad  to  go.  Turning  his  'eye  to  the 
Duke,  he  said, 


**  I  die,  Caulaincourt.  To  you  I  commend  my 
wife  and  son.  Defend  my  memory.  I  can  no 
longer  support  Ufe." 

His  physician,  Ivan,  simply  administered  a 
little  hot  tea.  Gradually  the  cramp  in  the  stom- 
ach became  less  violent,  the  limbs  became  more 
supple,  and  the  dreadful  paroKysms  passed 
away. 

*'  The  interior  of  this  chamber  of  death,"  says 
Caulaincourt,  **  this  agony,  by  the  pale  light  of 
the  tapers,  can  not  be  described.  The  silence 
was  uninterrupted  but  by  the  sobbings  of  those 
present.  There  was  no^ witness  of  this  terrible 
scene  who  would  not  have  given  his  own  life  to 
have  saved  that  of  Napoleon,  who,  in  his  domes- 
tic retirement,  was  the  best  of  men,  the  most  in- 
dulgent of  masters.  The  regrets  of  all  who  served 
him  Survive  him." 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Napoleon,  on  this 
occasion,  attempted  to  commit  suicide.  There  is 
no  sufficient  ground  for  this  accusation.  In  that 
hour  of  grief,  desertion,  and  awful  agony,  that 
Napoleon  longed  to  die  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
No  man,  under  these  circumstances,  could  have 
wished  to  live.  Breathings  for  a  release  from 
life,  which  pain  extorted  fiom  him,  have  been 
tortured  into  evidence  that  Napoleon  had  at- 
tempted the  crime  of  self-murder.  But  the  na- 
ture of  his  disease,  the  remedy  applied — simply 
hot  tea — the  rapid  recovery,  and  his  previous  an  J 
subsequent  conduct,  have  led  all  impartial  n  en 
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to  discharge  the  dishonorinf;  accusation  as  ground- 
less.* 

The  lofty  nature  of  Napoleon  ever  condemned 
self-destruction  as  an  ignoble  and  a  cowardly 
act.  **  Self-murder,"  said  he,  '*  is  sometimes 
committed  for  love.  What  folly  !  Sometimes 
for  the  loss  of  fortune.  There  it  is  cowardice. 
Another  can  not  live  after  he  has  been  disgraced. 
What  weakness!  But  to  survive  the  loss  of 
empire — to  be  exposed  to  the  insults  of  one's 
contemporaries — that  is  true  courage." 


*  Dr.  Antomarchi,  who  was  with  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena  daring  the  last  eighteen  months  of  the  Emperor's 
lift,  very  decisively  rejects  the  idea  of  his  having  at- 
tempted suicide.    He  says : 

"  Amiable,  kind,  hasty,  but  just,  he  took  a  pleasure  in 
exalting  the  services,  and  in  recalling  the  noble  actions 
of  even  those  who  had  offended  him.  His  mhid  was  as 
inaccessible  to  hateful  passions,  as  it  was  incapable  of 
yielding  to  the  blows  of  fhte.  He  loved  to  revert  to  the 
evenu  of  his  life,  without  omitting  the  slightest  details 
or  the  most  trivial  incidents.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  im- 
probable, that,  in  thos^  moments  of  unreserved  confi- 
dence, of  a  patient  to  his  physician,  he  would  have  con- 
cealed (him  me  the  fhct  of  his  having  made  an  attempt 
which  must  ever  be  attended  with  consequences  of  a 
most  serious  nature.  The  scenes  and  preparations  which 
such  an  event  suggest  may  have  a  most  dramatic  effect. 
But  their  only  existence,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  has  been 
in  the  imagination  of  the  writer  who  is  pleased  to  allude 
to  them." 


The  Emperor  slept  for  a  few  moments  that 
profound  sleep  which  follows  the  exhaustion  of 
intolerable  agon^.  He  soon  awoke.  The  morn- 
ing sun  was  shining  brightly  in  at  his  window. 
With  energetic  action  he  drew  aside  his  bed-cur- 
tains, rose  up  in  his  bed  with  his  accustomed 
energy,  and  silently  and  thoughtfully  gazed  upon 
the  glories  of  the  lovely  morning.  The  forest 
and  the  shrubbery  of  Fontainebleau  were  bursting 
into  luxuriant  foliage.  Innumerable  birds,  free 
from  all  mortal  griefs  and  cares,  filled  the  air 
with  their  songs.  Napoleon,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  apparently  serene  thought,  turned  to 
Caulaincourt,  and  said,  in  serious  tones, 

**  God  has  ordained  that  I  should  live.  I  could 
not  die." 

"Sire!"  Cau^incourt  replied,  "your  son — 
France,  in  which  your  name  will  live  forever — 
impose  upon  you  the  '  duty  of  supporting  ad- 
versity." 

**  My  son  !  my  son  !"  exclajmed  the  Emperor 
in  accents  of  peculiar  tenderness  and  sadness. 
"  What  a  dismal  inheritance  I  leave  him.  A 
child  bom  a  king;  to-day  without  a  country. 
Why  was  I  not  permitted  to  die  ?  It  is  not  the 
loss  of  the  throne  which  renders  my  existence 
insupportable.  There  is  something  harder  to 
bear  than  the  reverses  of  fortune.     Do  you  know 
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what  that  U  which  pierces  tha  heart  most  deeply  1 
It  is  the  ingratitude  of  man.  I  am  weary  of  life. 
Death  is  repose.  What  I  have  sulfered  for  the 
last  twenty  days  can  not  be  comprehended.*^ 

At  that  moment  the  clock  struck  five.  The 
cloudless  SUA  of  a  beautiful  spring  morning, 
shining  through  the  damask  curtains,  colored 
with  the  rosy  tint  of  health  and  vigor,  the  serene 
and  expressive  features  of  Napol^n.  He  pressed 
his  hand  upon  his  expansive  orow,  and  said, 

(*  Caulaincourt,  there  have  been  moments  in 
these  last  days  when  I  thought  I  should  go  mad 
— ^when  I  have  felt  such  a  devoi^ring  heat  here. 
Madness  is  the  last  stage  of  human  degradation. 
It  is  the  abdication  of  humanity«  Better  to  di^ 
a  thousand  times.  In  resigning  myself  to  life,  I 
accept  toftureis  which  are  nameless.  It  matters 
notr— I  will  support  them." 

After  a  moment's  pause,  in  which  his 'whole 
soul  seemed  concentrated  in  intense  thought,  he 
resumed  with  emphasis, 

'*  /  tpUl  sign  the  treaty  to-day.  Now  I  am 
well,  my  friend.     Go  and  rest  yourself." 

Caulaincourt  retired.  Napoleon  immediately 
rose  and  dressed.  At  ten  o'clock  he  sent  again 
for  Caukincourt ;  and,  with  entire  composure 
and  self-possession,  as  if  it  were  the  oidinary 
business  of  the  day,  entered  into  conversation 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  treaty. 

** These  pecuniary  clauses,"  said  he,  ''are 
humiliating.  They  must  be  canceled.  I  am 
now  nothing  beyond  a  soldier.  A  Louis  a  day 
will  be  sufficient  for  me." 


Caulaincourt,  appreciating  this  refinement  of 
sensibility,  ur^ed  that  the  necessities  of  his 
friend^  and  attendants  who  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  means  at  Napoleon's  disposal,  would 
not  permit  the  stipulations  in  question  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

Napoleon  yielded  to  these  considerations,  and 
added, 

"  Hasten  the  condusioo  of  the  whole.  Place 
the  treaty  in  the  hands  of  the  allied  sovereigns. 
Tell  them,  in  my  name,  that  I  treat  with  a  con- 
quering enemy,  not  with  this  provisional  govern- 
ment, in  which  I  see  nothing  bat  a  committee  of 
fectious  men  and  traitors." 

He  requested  the  two  plenipotentiaries,  Mac- 
donald  &nd  Ney,  to  come  to  his  cabinet.  As 
they  entered,  he  slowly  passed  his  hand  over  his 
forehead,  then  took  the  pen  and  signed  the 
treaty.  Rising  from  his  chair,  he  turned  to  die 
noble  Macdonald,  and  said,  "I  am  no  longei 
rich  enough  to  recompense  your  last  and  faithful 
services.  I  wish,  however,  to  leave  you  a  sou- 
venir, which  shall  remind  you  of  what  you  wert 
to  me  in  these  days  of  trial.  Caulaincourt,"  said 
he,  turning  to  bis  confidential  officer,  "  ask  ibr 
the  sabre  that  was  given  to  me  in  Egypt  by 
Mourad  Bey,  and  which  I  wore  at  the  battle  of 
Mount  Tabor." 

Napoleon  took  the  Oriental  weapon,  and  hand- 
ing it  to  the  Marshal,  said, 

"  There  is  the  only  reward  of  your  attachment 
which  I  am  now  able  to  give  you.  You  are  my 
friend." 
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**  Sire,"  replied  Macdonald,  pressing  the 
weapon  to  his  heart,  *'  I  shall  preserve  it  all  my 
life.  And  if  I  should  ever  have  a  son,  it  will  be 
his  most  precious  inheritance." 

Napoleon  clasped  the  hands  of  the  Marshal, 
threw  his  arms  around  his  neck,  and  tears  filled 
the  eyes  of  both  as  they  thus  parted. 

Mindful  of  his  soldiers  more  than  of  himself 
in  this  hour,  he  said  to  his  plenipotentiaries  as 
they  left  the  room,  "  My  abdication  and  my  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  can  not  be  obligatory  unless 
the  Allies  keep  th^  promises  made  to  the  army. 
Do  not  let  the  documents  go  out  of  your  posses- 
sion until  that  be  done.'* 

The  plenipotentiaries  immediately  returned  to 
Paris.  The  sovereigns  and  the  members  of  the 
provisional  government  were  assembled  in  coun- 
cil. The  treaty,  as  ratified  by  the  Emperor,  was 
presented.  There  were  various  points  to  be 
established,  which  occupied  several  days,  during 
which  great  rewards  were  held  out  to  the  promi- 
nent and  influential  men  of  the  Empire,  who 
would  give  in  their  cordial  adherence  to  the  new 
government.  Their  support  was  of  essential  im- 
portance to  its  stability.  The  situation  in  which 
tbey  were  placed  was  peculiarly  trying.  They 
could  do  nothing  more  for  Napoleon.  Their  re- 
fusal to  accept  ofiSce  under  the  new  regime,  con- 
signed them  to  suspicion,  poverty  and  obscurity. 
Still  many,  from  love  to  the  Emperor,  refused  to 
enroll  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  Bour- 
bons. But  the  great  majority  were  eager  to 
make  peace  with  the  new  government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Napoleon  was  ex- 
ceedingly impatient  for  the  hour  of  his  departure. 
He  sent  courier  after  courier  to  Caulaincourt, 
urging  expedition.  In  one  of  his  short  notes  he 
wrote,  "  I  wish  to  depart.  Who  would  have 
ever  supposed  that  the  air  of  France  would  be- 
come sufibcating  to  met  The  ingratitude  of 
mankind  kills  more  surely  than  steel  or  poison. 
It  has  rendered  my  existence  a  burden.  Hasten, 
hasten  my  departure." 

The  four  great  powers,  Russia,  Prussia,  En- 
gland, and  Austria,  appointed  each  a  commis- 
sioner to  conduct  the  Emperor  to  Elba.  The 
sovereigns  deemed  the  escort  of  an  imposing 
armed  force  to  be  necessary.  It  was  feared  that 
the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
middle  and  eastern  departments  of  France  for 
Napoleon,  might  upon  his  appearance  break  out 
into  an  insurrection  which  would  blaze  through 
the  whole  empire.  In  some  of  the  southern  de- 
partments the  royalists  predominated.  It  was 
feared  that  in  those  sections  conspiracies  might 
lead  to  his  assassination.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  necessary  that  commissioners  should  ac- 
company Napoleon,  with  a  force  sufiiciently 
strong  to  crush  the  populace,  should  they  attempt 
to  rise,  and  also  to  protect  him  from  insult  and 
violence.  His  death  would  have  left  an  irrepar- 
able stain  upon  the  Allies,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
war  would  have  been  a  feaiftil  calamity. 

Bemadotte,  who  had  foolishly  hoped  to  obtain 
the  crown  of  France,  was  deeply  chagrined  at 
the  result  of  his  in&my.    Notwithstanding  the 


presence  of  the  aHied  armies,  he  could  appear 
nowhere  in  the  streets  of  Paris  without  encoun- 
tering insult.  Crowds  daily  greeted  him  with 
loud  cries,  "  Down  with  the  traitor,  the  perjurer !" 
They  besieged  his  residence,  until  Bemadotte, 
unable  to  endure  this  universal  detestation  of 
his  countrymen,  left  Pmis  and  returned  to  Swe- 
den. 

**  He  was  greatly  surprised,"  says  his  friend 
and  confidant,  Bourrienne,  **that  the  French 
people  could  yield  so  readily  to  receive  back  the 
Bourbons.  And  I,  on  my  part,  felt  equally  as- 
tonished, that,  with  his  experience,  Bemadotte 
should  have  been  simple  enough  to  imagine,  that 
in  changes  of  government,  the  inclinations  of  the 
people  are  consulted." 

Caulaincourt  returned  to  Fontainebleau  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  April.  A  small 
number  of  grief-stricken  soldiers  surrounded  the 
palace,  still  clinging  to  the  beloved  Emperor  with 
unswerving  fidelity.  As  soon  as  they  saw  Cau- 
laincourt, they  testified  to  their  appreciation  of 
his  services  by  prolonged  shouts  of  "  Vive  VEm- 
pereur."  The  galleries  and  saloons  of  the  palace 
were  deserted.  The  briUiant  court  which  once 
thronged  those  halls  bad  passed  away  before  the 
blast  of  adversity.  Napoleon's  heart  had  just 
been  rent  by  a  desertion  more  bitter  than  all  the 
rest.  Berthier,  the  companion  of  his  campaigns, 
who  had  slept  in  his  tent,  and  dined  at  his  table, 
and  who  had  been  for  many  years  the  confidant 
of  all  his  thoughts,  departed  silently,  and  by 
stealth,  and  in  the  night,  without  even  saying 
adieu. 

"  Berthier,"  says  Lamartine,  "  had  nourished 
for  fifteen  years  in  his  heart  one  of  those  passions, 
at  once  simple  and  chivalrous,  which  formed  the 
guiding-star  and  the  fatality  of  a  whole  life.  He 
loved  a  beautifiil  Italian,  who  had  fomierly  fas- 
cinated him  at  Milan,  and  whom  neither  war,  nor 
ambition,  nor  glory,  nor  the  friendship  of  the  Em- 
peror, could  for  a  moment  detach  firom  his  thoughts 
and  his  eyes.  In  his  tent,  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
the  portrait  of  this  beauty,  deified  by  his  worship, 
was  suspended  by  the  side  of  his  arms,  rivaling 
his  duty  and  consoling  the  pains  of  absence  by 
the  imaginary  presence  of  her  he  adored.  The 
idea  of  forever  quitting  this  beloved  object,  should 
the  Emperor  require  from  his  gratitude  his  attend- 
ance ill  exile,  had  led  astray  the  mind  of  Berthier ! 
He  trembled  every  instant  since  the  abdication, 
lest  his  master  should  put  his  attachment  to  too 
cruel  a  test  by  telling  him  to  choose  between  his 
duty  and  his  love.  This  proof  he  evaded  by  de- 
serting in  the  night  his  companion  in  amis  and 
benefactor.  Unfaithful  to  the  exiled  Napoleon, 
through  fidelity  to  love,  he  fled,  as  if  to  bind  him- 
self in  closer  chains,  by  offering  his  infidelity  to 
the  Bourbons." 

This  unexpected  desertion  of  along-tried  friend, 
without  even  one  kind  word  at  parting,  lacerated 
anew  the  already  bleeding  heart  of  the  Emperor. 

Caulaincourt  found  him  walking  alone,  with 
measured  steps,  in  the  alleys  of  a  little  garden, 
which  was  almost  overshadowed  by  the  chapel  of 
the  castle.    The  youiig  buds  of  eariy  spring  waro 
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just  baratiiig  into  foliage  upon  the  shrubbery  of 
the  parterre,  and  on  the  oaks  of  the  dense  forest 
of  Fontainebleau,  which  fbrmed  the  background 
of  the  picture.  The  Emperor  was  so  absorbed  in 
reverie,  that  for  a  moment  he  did  not  perceive  the 
approaching  footsteps  of  the  Duke. 

Ganlaincourt  spoke.  Napoleon  turned  quickly 
around,  and  a  gleam  of  gratitude  and  joy  beamed 
from  his  countenance  as  he  recognized  his  £uthful 
friend.  He  immediately  took  Gaulaincourt^a  arm, 
and  said,  fis  he  continued  his  walk, 

"  Is  all  ready  for  my  departure!" 

"  Yes,  Sire,''  the  Duke  replied,  with  emotion 
he  could  not  repress. 

**  'Tis  well,  Caulaincourt."  Napoleon  added. 
**  You  exercise  for  the  last  time  the  functions  of 
grand  equerry  near  my  person." 

Then  in  mournful  tones  he  continued :  **  Can 
yon  believe  it,  Ganlaincourt?  Berthier  has  de- 
parted— departed  without  even  wishing  me  fare- 
well. Berthier  was  bom  a  courtier.  You  will 
mee  him  begging  employment  of  the  Bourbons. 
I  am  mortified  to  see  men  whom  I  had  raised  so 
bigh  bringing  themselves  so  low.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  halo  of  glory  that  encircled  them  ? 
What  must  the  allied  sovereigns  think  of  men 
whom  I  made  the  ornaments  of  my  reign  1  Gan- 
laincourt, this  France  is  mine.  Every  thing  by 
which  it  is  dishonored  is  to  mc  a  personal  injury, 
I  am  so  identified  with  it.  But  I  must  go  in  and 
sit  down.  I  feel  fatigued.  Hasten,  hasten  my 
departure.     It  is  too  long  delayed." 

Just  as  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  were  leav- 
ing the  garden,  a  cuirassier  of  the  guard,  who 
had  been  watching  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
the  Emperor,  came  running  in  great  agitation  to- 
ward them. 

**  Please  your  Majesty,"  said  he,  in  a  trembling, 
supplicating  voice,  **  I  demand  justice.  An  odious 
act  of  injustice  has  been  done  me.  I  am  thirty- 
six  years  old.  Twenty-two  years  I  have  been  in 
4  the  service.  I  have  my  decoration,"  said  be, 
striking  roughly  his  broad  breast,  **  and  yet  I  am 
not  in  the  list  of  those  who  are  to  go  with  your 
Afajesty.  If  I  am  thus  sent  to  the  right-about 
blood  shall  flow  for  it.  I  will  make  a  vacancy 
among  the  privileged.  This  afiair  shall  not  pass 
thus." 

**You  have  then  a  strong  desire  to  go  with 
me,"  said  Napoleon,  deeply  touched  with  the 
man's  fidelity.  **  Have  you  well  considered  this, 
that  you  mast  quit  France,  your  family,  your  pro- 
motion!    You  are  a  quarter-master." 

"  It  is  not  merely  a  desire,  my  Emperor,"  the 
man  replied;  *'  it  is  my  right,  my  honor,  which 
I  claim.  I  relinquish  my  promotion.  I  have 
my  cross ;  that  will  suflice.  As  to  my  family, 
you  have  been  my  &mily  these  two-and-twenty 
years."        ^ 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  you  shall  go 
with  me,  my  good  friend.     I  will  arrange  it." 

**  Thanks,  thanks  to  your  Majesty,"  the  poor 
fellow  replied,  and  he  retired  elated  with  pride 
&nd  happiness. 

All  the  affections  of  the  Emperor  were  deeply 
moved  by  these  tokens  of  devotion  on  the  part  of 


the  common  soldiers.  Abnost  overcome  with 
emotion  he  'convulsively  pressed  Gaulaincourt^s 
arm,  and  said, 

**  I  can  only  take  with  me  four  hundred  men, 
and  yet  the  whole  of  my  brave  guard  wish  to  fol- 
low me.  Among  those  faithful  soldiers  the  ques- 
tion is  Which  shall  be  the  most  ingenious  in  find- 
ing, in  the  antiquity  of  his  serviceis  and  the  number 
of  his  armorial  bearings,  claims  to  share  with  me 
my  exile.  Brave,  brave  men,  why  can  I  not  take 
you  all  with  me!" 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring,  the  Em- 
press with  her  son  was  at  Blois,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  southeast  firom  Paris,  and  seventy 
miles  from  Fontainebleau.  She  was  in  the  deep- 
est distress,  and  her  face  was  continually  loathed 
in  tears.  She  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
quite  inexperienced,  had  never  been  trained  to  any 
self-reliance,  and  was  placed  in  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  possible  embarrassment.  When  in- 
formed of  the  Emperor's  abdication,  she  could  not 
believe  it  possible  that  the  Allies  could  contem- 
plate his  dethronement.  "  My  father,"  she  said, 
'*  would  never  consent  to  it.  He  repeated  to  me 
over  and  over  again,  when  he  placed  me  on  the 
French  throne,  that  he  would  always  maintain 
me  in  that  station ;  and  my  father  is  rigidly  true 
to  his  word." 

The  Emperor  wrote  to  Maria  Louisa  daily,  and 
often  two  or  three  times  a  day,  keeping  her  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  events.  It  was,  how- 
ever, with  great  difficulty  that  any  courier  could 
pass  between  Fontainebleau  and  Blois,  as  bands 
of  Cossacks  were  prowling  in  all  directions.  Na- 
poleon was  afraid  to  request  Maria  Louisa  to  join 
him,  since  he  had  no  means  of  affording  ner  pro- 
tection, and  she  would  be  imminently  exposed  on 
the  way  to  insult  and  captivity. 

On  the  7th  of  April  the  Emperor  wrote  her 
a  letter,  by  Colonel  Galbois.  With  great  diffi- 
culty the  courier  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Em- 
press. She  read  the  letter  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement, and  then  said,  **My  proper  place  is 
near  the  Emperor,  particularly  now  when  he  is 
so  truly  unhappy.  I  insist  upon  going  to  him. 
I  should  be  contented  any  where,  provided  I  can 
but  be  in  his  company." 

The  Colonel  represented  to  her  that  the  peril 
of  the  journey  was  so  extreme  that  it  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  With  great  reluctance  she  yield- 
ed, and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  which 
gratified  him  exceedingly.  He  immediately  wrote 
to  her  to  advance  to  Orleans,  which  was  about 
half-way  between  Blois  and  Fontainebleau.  She 
reached  Orleans  without  any  personal  molesta^ 
tion,  though  her  escort  was  robbed  by  the  way. 
She  remained  in  Orieans  several  days,  in  the 
deepest  distress  and  alarm.  Her  eyes  were 
swollen  with  continual  weeping,  and  she  exhib- 
ited an  aspect  of  woe  which  moved  the  sympathy 
of  every  heart. 

Maria  Louisa,  though  possessing  but  little  na- 
tive force  of  character,  was  an  amiable  woman, 
and  by  her  gentle  spirit  won  Napoleon's  tender 
attachment.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
woman  to  have  been  placed  in  cirp^stances  of 
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greater  perplexity.  **  What  can  I  do,"  she  said 
in  anguish  to  the  Duke  of  Rovigo.  *•  I  write  to 
the  Emperor  for  advice,  and  he  tells  me  to  write 
to  my  father.  But  what  can  my  father  say,  after 
the  injuries  he  has  allowed  to  be  inflicted  upon 
me !  Shall  I  go  to  the  Emperor  with  my  son  ? 
But  if  an  attempt  is  made  upon  the  Emperor's 
life,  and  he  should  be  compelled  to  fly,  we  should 
but  embarrass  him,  and  add  to  his  danger.  I 
know  not  what  to  do.     I  live  but  to  weep." 

Maria  Louisa  was  now  entirely  helpless.  A 
Russian  escort  was  sent  from  *  e  allied  sover- 
eigns, and  conducted  her  without  resistance  to 
Rambouillet,  an  ancient  hunting-seat  of  the  kings 
of  France,  about  thirty  miles  from  Paris.  Here 
she  joined  her  lather,  and  became  with  her  son 
the  captive  of  the  Allies.  Guarded  by  the  sol- 
diers who  had  overthrown  her  husband,  she  was 
conveyed  to  Vienna.  How  far  her  subsequent 
inglorious  career  was  influenced  by  inclination 
or  by  force,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine. 

The  20th  of  April  was  fixed  for  the  departure 
of  the  Emperor.  During  the  few  intervening 
days  he  appeared  calm,  tranquil,  and  decided.  He 
still  clung  to  the  hope  that  Maria  Louisa  and  his 
adored  child  would  be  permitted  to  rejoin  him  at 
Elba.  "  The  air  there  is  healthy,"  he  observed, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  excellent. 
I  shall  feel  tolerably  comfortable  there,  and  I  hope 
that  Maria  Louisa  will  do  so  too." 

A  few  days  before  his  departure  his  old  prefect 
of  the  palace,  Beausset,  in  conversation,  ventured 
to  state :  *'  It  is  now  to  be  regretted  that  we  had 
n6t  concluded  peace  at  Chatillon." 

Napoleon,  with  remarkable  composure,  replied, 
'^  I  never  believed  in  the  good  faith  of  our  ene- 
mies. Every  day  there  were  new  demands,  new 
conditions.  They  did  not  want  peace.  And  then 
I  had  declared  to  France  that  I  never  would  ac- 
cede to  any  terms  that  I  thought  humiliating, 
even  though  the  enemy  were  on  the  heights  of 
Montmartre." 

During  this  same  interview,  which  lasted  above 
two  hours,  he  said,  "  What  a  thing  is  destiny. 
At  the  battle  of  Arcis-sur- Aube,  I  did  all  I  could 
to  meet  a  glorious  death  in  defending,  foot  by 
foot,  the  soil  of  the  country.  I  exposed  myself 
without  reserve.  It  rained  bullets  around  me. 
My  clothes  were  pierced,  and  yet  not  one  of  them 
could  reach  me.  A  death  which  I  should  owe  to 
an  act  of  despair  would  be  a  baseness.  Suicide 
neither  accords  with  my  principles  nor  with  the 
rank  which  I  have  filled  on  the  stage  of  the  world. 
I  am  a  man  condemned  to  live." 

General  Montholon,  who  had  been  on  a  mili- 
tary rcconnoissance,  returned  from  the  banks  of 
the  Loire.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
feeling  which  animated  the  soldiers  and  the  peo- 
ple. *•  By  rallying  the  troops  of  the  south,  a 
formidable  force  might  be  assembled,"  said  he. 

"It  is  too  late,"  the  Emperor  replied..  "I 
could  have  done  it;  but  they  did  not  wish  it. 
Doubtless  I  might  still  hold  out  another  campaign, 
and  oflfer  a  successfbl  resistance ;  but  I  should  be 
kindling  a  civil  war  in  France,  and  I  tHll  not  do 
to.    Besides,  I  have  signed  my  abdication,  and  I 


will  not  recall  what  I  have  done.     Let  destiny  ba 
accomplished." 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  preparations 
were  nearly  completed  for  the  departure.  As  tha 
hour  approached  in  which  Napoleon  was  to  bid 
adieu  to  all  which  he  had  known  and  loved,  though 
calm  and  resigned,  there  were  many  indications 
that  he  was  struggling  to  smother  the  most  ex- 
cruciating sorrow.  His  heart  yearned  for  sym- 
pathy in  this  hour  of  desertion.  And  yet  many 
of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  whom  he  had 
loved  and  cherished,  were  now  dancing  at  the 
balls  of  the  Allies,  and  wearing  the  white  cockade 
of  the  Bourbons.  It  is  not  strange  that  they 
wished  to  avoid  a  parting  interview  with  the  for- 
saken Emperor.  Still  Napoleon  hoped  that  soma 
of  them  would  come.  He  uttered  not  one  word 
of  reproach,  butwas  overheard  repeating  sadly  to 
himself  the  names.  Mole,  Fontanes,  Berthier, 
Ney.  Every  time  the  sound  of  a  carriage  broke 
upon  the  silence  of  the  deserted  halls  of  the  pal- 
ace, expectation  and  anxiety  were  visible  in  hia 
looks.     Still  no  one  came. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  he  sent  for  Gaulain- 
court.  His  mien  was  dignified  and  composed, 
but  expressive  of  one  upon  whom  misfortune  had 
heavily  fallen.  **  Caulaincourt,"  said  the  Em- 
peror, **  to-morrow'  at  twelve  o'clock,  I  shall  atep 
into  my  carriage." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during  whifch 
Caulaincourt  seemed  unable  to  make  any  reply. 
The  Emperor  fixed  his  eye  upon  his  faithful  em- 
bassador, took  bis  hand,  and  added,  in  slow  and 
solemn  tones, 

**  Gaulaincourt,  I  am  heart-broken.  We  ought 
never  to  part." 

"Sire!"  Caulaincourt  exclaimed  in  despair,  **I 
will  go  with  you.  France  has  become  hatefiil  to 
me." 

"No,  Caulaincourt,"  the  Emperor  rejoined, 
"  you  must  not  quit  France  with  me.  You  may 
styi  be  useful  to  me  here.  Who  is  to  look  to  the 
interests  of  my  family  and  of  my  faithful  aerranta  1 
Who  b  to  defend  the  cause  of  those  brave  and 
devoted  Poles,  of  whom  the  nineteenth  article  of 
the  treaty  guarantees  the  rights  acquired  by  hon- 
orable services.*  Think  well!  It  would  be  a 
shame  for  France,  for  me,  for  all  of  us,  Caulain- 
court, if  the  interests  of  the  Poles  were  not  irrev- 
ocably secured.  In  conformity  with  the  rights 
which  the  nineteenth  article  gives  me,  I  have 
caused  a  statement  to  be  prepared.  I  have  fixed 
the  sums  which  I  wish  to  be  paid  to  my  guard, 
my  civil  and  military  household,  and  to  my  at- 
tendants. Fidelity  qan  not  be  recompensed  with 
money ;  but  at  present  it  is  all  I  have  to  give. 
Tell  them  it  is  a  remembrance  which  I  leave  to 
each  individually,  as  an  attestation  of  their  good 
services.  Be  on  the  watch,  Caulaincourt,  tiH 
these  arrangements  are  fulfilled." 


*  The  nineteenth  article  of  the  treaty  was  as  (bllows  : 
The  Polish  troops  of  all  aims  shall  have  the  liberty  of 
returning  to  their  own  country,  presenring  their  arms  and 
baggage  as  a  testimonial  of  their  honorable  services.  The 
officers,  sub-officers,  and  soldiers  shall  preserve  the  deco- 
rations which  have  been  granted  to  them,  and  the  pehpkms 
CtMehed  to  these  deeoratlons.'* 
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Alter  a  moment's  pause,  he  added,  "  In  a  few 
days  I  shall  be  established  in  mj  sovereignty  of 
the  Isle  of  Elba.  I  am  in  haste  to  get  there.  I 
have  dreamed  of  great  things  lor  France.  Time 
&iled  me.  I  told  you,  Caulaincourt,  at  Dubeu, 
the  French  nation  knows  not  how  to  support  re- 
Terses.  This  people,  the  bravest  and  most  intel- 
ligent in  the  world,  has  no  pertinacity  but  in  fly- 
ing to  the  combat.  Defeat  demoralizes  them. 
During  sixteen  years,  the  French  have  n^arched 
with  me  from  victory  to  victory.  A  single  year 
of  disasters  has  made  them  forget  every  thing." 

He  sighed  deeply,  and  continued,  *^  The  way 
I  have  been  treated  is  infamous.  They  separate 
me  violently  firom  my  wife  and  child.  In  what 
barbarous  code  do  they  find  the  article  which  de- 
prives a  sovereign  of  his  rights  as  a  father  and  a 
husband  1  By  what  savage  law  do  they  arrogate 
the  power  to  separate  those  whom  God  has  joined  ? 
History  will  avenge  me.  It  will  say,  *  Napoleon, 
the  soldier,  the  conqueror,  was  clement  and  gen- 
erous in  victory.  Napoleon,  when  conquered, 
was  treated  with  indignity  by  the  monarchs  of 
Europe.* "  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added 
with  bitterness,  **  It  is  a  planned  thing.  Do  you 
not  see,  that  because  they  dare  not  blow  my  brains 
out  with  a  pistol,  they  assassinate  me  by  slow  de- 
grees ?  There  are  a  thousand  means  of  causing 
death." 

As  Napoleon  uttered  these  words,  large  drops 
of  perspiration  oozed  from  his  brow,  and  he  paced 
the  floor  in  intense  agitation.  In  reading  the  re- 
cord of  his  anguish,  the  mind  instinctively  recurs 
to  the  divorce  of  Josephine .  We  perhaps  perceive 
in  it  the  retributive  hand  of  God,  who,  in  his  prov- 
idential government,  does  not  permit  even  sins  of 
ignorance  to  pass  away  unpunished. 

Caulaincourt .  endeavored  to  soothe  him.i — 
**Sire,"  he  said,  "all  my  zeal,  all  my  efforts 
shall  be  exerted  to  put  an  end  to  this  impious 
separation.  Your  Majesty  may  rely  on  me.  I 
will  see  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  his  arrival  at 
Paris.  The  Empress  will  second  me.  She  will 
wish  to  rejoin  you.    Have  hope.  Sire,  have  hope. ' ' 

**  You  are  right,  Caulaincourt,  you  are  right," 
the  Emperor  more  calmly  rejoined.  **My  wife 
leves  me.  I  believe  it.  She  has  never  had  cause 
to  complain  of  me.  It  is  impossible  that  I  have 
become  indifferent  to  her.  Louisa  is  amiable  in 
her  disposition,  and  simple  in  her  tastes.  She 
will  prefer  her  husband's  house  to  a  duchy  granted 
in  charity.  And  in  the  Isle  of  Elba  I  qan  yet  be 
happy  with  my  wife  and  son.** 

Caulaincourt,  as  he  narrates  these  events,  adds, 
*'This  hope,  which  for  a  moment  soothed  his 
grief,  I  shared  not  in.  I  tried  the  negotiation. 
I  pressed  it.  I  supplicated.  I  was  not  seconded 
or  aided  by  any  one.  Who  knows,  if  Napoleon 
had  been  united  to  his  wife  and  son,  that  France 
would  have  had  to  deplete  the  misfortune  of  the 
hundred  days,  and  subsequently  the  captivity  and 
death  of  the  hero!** 

Napoleon  soon  regained  his  wonted  ooa^posure. 
He  spoke  without  asperity  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  of  the  difliealties  which  would 
reader  the  stability  of  the  new  government  quite 


impossible.  *'  Between  the  old  Bourbons,"  said 
he,  "  and  the  present  generation  of  Frenchmen, 
there  is  an  incompatibility  of  feeling.  The  future 
is  big  with  events.  Caulaincourt,  write  often  to 
me.  Your  letters  will  make  some  amends  for 
your  absence.  The  remembrance  of  your  con- 
duct will  reconcile  me  to  the  human  race.  You 
are  the  most  faithful  of  my  friends." 

Then  cordially  grasping  the  hand  of  the  Duke, 
the  Emperor  added,  **  My  friend,  we  must  sepa- 
rate. To-morrow  I  shall  have  occasion  for  all 
my  fortitude,  in  bidding  adieu  to  my  soldiers. 
My  brave  guard !  feithful  and  devoted  in  my  good 
and  in  my  bad  fortune !  To-morrow  I  take  my 
li^t  farewelL  This  is  the  final  struggle  that  re- 
mains for  me  to  make."  His  voice  became  trem- 
ulous, his  tip  quivered,  and  he  added,  "  Caulain- 
court, my  firiend,  we  shall  one  day  meet  again." 
Entirely  overcome  with  emotion,  he  hastily  left 
the  cabinet.  Such  was  the  final  parting  of  Na- 
poleon with  the  Duke  of  Yicenza. 

Caulaincourt  adds,  *'  I  was  a  league  from  Fon- 
tainebleau  before  I  felt  conscious  as  to  how  or 
why  I  was  there.  On  quitting  the  Emperor's 
cabinet,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  threw 
myself  into  pay  carriage,  which  was  waiting  at 
the  entrance  to  the  grand  staircase.  All  was 
now  over.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  be- 
fore measured  the  full  depth  of  the  abyss.  Cer- 
tainly I  had  never  before  so  highly  appreciated 
the  personal  merits  of  Napoleon.  He  had  never 
appeared  to  me  more  great  than  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  depart  in  exile  firom 
France.  I  was  independent  in  my  fortune.  I 
was  tired  of  men  and  things.  I  wished  for  re- 
pose. But  repose  vrithout  him  !-^it  was  the  ruin 
of  all  the  delightful  illusions  which  gave  a  value 
to  life.  I  did  not  comprehend  how  henceforth  I 
I  should  drag  out  my  coloriess  existence.  I 
dreamed  of  travels  into  remote  lands,  of  mental 
occupations,  which  tfhould  fill  the  measureless 
void  of  my  days  to  come.  I  questioned  the  fu- 
ture, and  in  the  future  was  written,  in  letters  of 
blood — Waterloo." 

The  high  sense  of  honor  with  which  Napoleon 
was  disposed  to  discharge  his  part  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  this  treaty,  compulsory  as  it  was,  is  man- 
ifest firom  the  magnanimous  language  with  which 
he  released  his  officers  from  all  fiirther  obligations 
to  him,  and  exhorted  them  to  be  faithful  to  their 
country  under  the  new  government.  He  assem- 
bled in  his  room  the  officers  still  devoted  to  him, 
who  remained  at  Fontainebleau,  and,  affection- 
ately looking  around  upon  the  group,  said,  in  his 
&rewell  words, 

"  Gentlemen !  when  I  remain  no  longer  with 
you,  and  when  you  have  another  government,  it 
will  become  you  to  attach  yourselves  to  it  frankly, 
and  serve  it  as  feithfiilly  as  you  have  served  me. 
I  request,  and  even  command  you  to  do  this. 
Therefore  all  who  desire  to  go  to  Paris,  have  my 
permission  to  do  so.  And  those  who  remain 
here  will  do  well  to  send  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
government  of  the  Bourbons." 

The  morning  of  the  20th  dawned.  Nq>oleoa 
had  appointed  mid-day  as  the  hour  of  his  d^Murt- 
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ure.  He  remained  during  the  forenoon  alone  in 
his  cabinet.  As  the  hour  approached,  the  troops 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  were  drawn  up  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace,  to  pay  their  last  token 
of  respect  to  their  exiled  Emperor.  An  immense 
concourse,  from  the  surrounding  country,  had 
collected  to  witness  the  great  event.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  allied  powers,  the  generals  of 
his  body  guard,  and  a  few  of  the  officers  of  the 
imperial  household,  assembled,  in  mournful  si- 
lence, in  the  saloon  before  his  cabinet.  General 
Bertrand,  grand-marshal  of  the  palace,  faithful 
to  Napoleon  until  the  dying  scene  at  St.  Helena, 
announced  the  Emperor.  Napoleon,  with  a  se- 
rene countenance  and  a  tranquil  air,  came  forth. 
The  emotions  excited  in  every  breast  were  too 
'deep  for  utterance,  and  not  a  word  disturbed  the 
solemn  silence  of  the  scene.  As  the  Emperor 
passed  dovni  the  line  of  his  friends,  bowing  to 
the  right  and  the  left,  they  seized  his  hand  and 
bathed  it  with  their  tears. 

As  he  arrived  at  the  landing  of  the  grand  stair- 
case, he  stood  for  a  moment,  and  looked  around 
upon  the  guard  drawn  up  in  the  court,  and  upon 
the  innumerable  multitude  which  thronged  its 
surroundings.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him. 
It  was  a  funereal  scene,  over  which  was  sus- 
pended the  solemnity  of  religious  awe.  The  sol- 
diers were  suffocated  with  sorrow.  Acclama- 
tions, in  that  hour,  would  have  been  a  mockery. 
The  silence  of  the  grave  reigned  undisturbed. 
Tears  rolled  dovm  the  furrowed  cheeks  of  the 
warriors,  and  their  heads  were  bowed  m  unaf- 
fected grief.  They  envied  the  lot  of  the  little 
band  who  were  allowed  to  depart  as  the  compan- 
ions of  their  beloved  chieflain. 

Napoleon  cast  a  tender  and  a  grateful  look 
over  the  battalions  and  the  squadrons  who  had 
ever  proved  so  faithful  to  himself  and  to  his  cause. 
Before  descending  into  the  court-yard  he  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  as  if  his  fortitude  were  forsaking 
him.  But  immediately  rallying  his  strength,  he 
approached  the  soldiers.  The  drums  commenced 
beating  the  accustomed  salute.  With  a  gesture 
Napoleon  arrested  the  martial  tones.  .  A  breath- 
less stillness  prevailed.  ,  With  a  voice  clear  and 
firm,  every  articulation  of  which  was  heard  in  the 
remotest  ranks,  he  said, 

'*  Generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  of  my  Old 
Guard,  I  bid  you  &rewell.  For  five-and-twcnty 
years  I  have  ever  found  you  in  the  path  of  honor 
and  of  glory.  In  these  last  days,  as  in  those  of 
our  prosperity,  you  have  never  ceased  to  be  mod- 
vis  oif  fidelity  and  of  courage.  Europe  has  armed 
against  us.  Still,  with  men  such  as  you,  our  cause 
•never  could  have  been  lost.  We  could  have  msdn- 
tained  a  civil  war  for  years.  But  it  would  have 
rendered  our  country  unhappy.  I  have  therefore 
sacrificed  our  interests  to  those  of  France.  I 
leave  you.  But  do  you^  myfriendsy  be  faithful 
to  the  new  sovereign  whom  France  hag  accepted. 
The  happiness  of  France  was  my  only  thought. 
It  shall  ever  be  the  object  of  my  most  fervent 
prayers.  Grieve  not  for  my  lot.  I  shall  be  happy 
■o  long  as  I  know  that  you  are  so.  If  I  have 
consented  to  outlive  myself,  it  is  with  the  hope 


of  still  promoting  your  glory.  I  trust  to  write 
the  deeds  we  have  achieved  together.  Adieu, 
my  children.  I  would  that  I  could  press  you  all 
to  my  heart.  Let  me  at  least  embrace  your  gen- 
eral and  your  eagle.'* 

Every  eye  was  now  bathed  in  tears,  and  here 
and  there  many  a  strong  bosom  was  heaving  with 
sobs.  At  a  signal  from  Napoleon,  General  Petit, 
who  then  commanded  the  **  Old  Guard,"  a  man 
of  martial  bearing,  but  of  tender  feelings,  ad- 
vanced, and  stood  between  the  ranks  of  the  sol- 
diers and  their  Emperor.  Napoleon,  with  tears 
dimming  his  eyes,  encircled  the  general  in  his 
arms,  while  the  veteran  commander,  entirely  un- 
manned, sobbed  aloud.  All  hearts  were  melted, 
and  a  stifled  moan  was  heard  through  all  the 
ranks. 

Again  the  Emperor  recovered  hiinself,  and 
said,  "  Bring  me  the  eagle."  A  grenadier  ad- 
vanced, bearing  one  of  the  eagles  of  the  regi- 
ment. Napoleon  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  its  silver 
beak,  then  pressed  the  eagle  to  his  heart,  and 
said,  in  tremulous  accents,  **Dear  eagle!  may 
this  last  embrace  vibrate  fotever  in  the  hearts  of 
all  my  faithful  soldiers !  Farewell,  again,  my 
old  companions — farewell !" 

The  outburst  of  universal  grief  could  no  longer 
be  restrained  :  all  were  alike  overcome.  Napo- 
leon threw  himself  into  his  carriage,  bowed  his 
sorrow-stricken  head,  covered  his  eyes  with  both 
hands,  and  the  carriage  rolled  away,  bearing  the 
greatest  and  the  noblest  son  of  France  into  exUe. 

Napoleon  was  to  embark  at  Frejus,  which  is 
ahout  seven  hundred  miles  from  Paris.  Seven 
days  were  occupied  in  the  journey  to  the  coast. 
Tlnroughout  all  the  first  part  of  the  journey  he 
was  the  object  of  universal  respect  and  afifection. 
Crowds  gathered  to  see  him  pass  along  the  road, 
and  where  relays  of  horses  were  to  be  taken.  He 
was  greeted  vrith  enthusiastic  shouts  of  **  Vive 
VEmpereur .'"  As  he  approached  those  depart- 
ments further  remote  from  Paris,  where  he  was 
less  known,  and  where  the  Bourbon  interest  con- 
tinued strong,  it  was  anticipated  that  he  would 
encounter  many  insults.  In  a  few  towns,  as  the 
cavalcade  advanced,  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  /"  were 
raised,  and  but  for  the  prudent  precaution  of  the 
commissioners,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would 
have  been  assassinated.* 

Napoleon  had  now  entirely  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity, and  appeared  social  and  cheerful.  As  a 
matter  of  precaution,  he  rode  on  horseback,  in  ad- 
vance of  his  escort,  occasionally  answering  ques- 


*  In  reftrence  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  account  of  this 
Joamey  to  Frejus,  Mr.  HazUu  says,  "  He  was  onoe  or 
twice  exposed  to  insults  and  personal  risk,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  most  exaggerated  and  ridiculous  stories,  that 
have  at  present  only  one  discreditable  echo.  Napoleon  is 
represented  as  having  wept  and  trembled  like  a  woman. 
It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  style  of  the  hero  (h»n  that  of 
his  historian ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  how  a  pen, 
accQstomed  to  describe  and  to  create  the  highest  interest 
Ml  pure  fiction,  without  any  foundation  at  all,  should  bs 
able  to  receive  and  gloss  over,  whatever  it  pleases,  as 
true,  with  the  aid  of  idle  rumor,  vulgar  prejudice,  and 
servile  malioe.  The  author  here  alluded  te,  with  no  less 
shame  than  regret,  writes  fiction  with  the  broad,  opea 
palm  of  humanity— history  with  cloven  hooft.*' 
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tions  to  the  populace,  and  iaughing  good-bumor- 
edly  at  obaervationa,  often  not  Tery  compliment- 
ary respecting  himself.  On  the  27th,  he  reached 
Frejua,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  embark- 
ed, under  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  in  the 
British  frigate  <«  The  Undaunted.''  A  French 
▼essel  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception,  but 
he  refused  to  sail  under  the  Bourbon  flag ;  but 
two  of  the  commissioners,  the  Austrian  and  the 
English,  accompanied  him  on  board. 

During  these  melancholy  scenes,  Napoleon 
could  not  forget  his  true  and  faithful  Josephine. 
She  was  at  Malmaison,  overwhelmed  with  an- 
guish. He  wrote  to  her  frequently.  In  all  his 
letters  to  Josephine,  he  seemed  to  recognize  her 
noble  nature  and  her  appreciative  spirit.  Four 
days  before  he  left  Fontainebleau  for  Elba,  he 
sent  to  her  the  following  letter : 

"  Drab  Josbphinb, — I  wrote  to  you  on  the 
8th  of  this  month,  but  perhaps  you  have  not  re- 
ceived my  letter.  Hostilities  still  continued,  and 
possibly  it  may  have  been  intercepted.  At  pres- 
ent the  communications  must  be  re-established. 
I  have  formed  my  resolution.  I  have  no  doubt 
this  billet  will  reach  you.  I  will  not  repeat  what 
I  said  to  you.  Then  I  lamented  my  situation. 
My  head  and  spirit  are  freed  from  an  enormous 
weight.  My  fkll  is  great,  but  it  may,  as  men 
say,  prove  useful.  In  my  retreat  I  shall  substi- 
tute the  pen  for  the  sword.  The  history  of  my 
reign  will  be  curious.  The  world  has  a?  yet 
seen  me  only^n  profile.  I  shall  show  myself  in 
full.  How  many  things  have  I  to  disclose !  how 
many  are  the  men  of  whom  a  talae  estimate  is 
entertained !  I  have  heaped  benefits  upon  mill- 
ions of  ingrates ;  and  they  have  all  betrayed  me 
— yes,  all.  I  except  fttjm  this  number  the  good 
Eugene,  so  worthy  of  you  and  of  me.  Adieu, 
my  dear  Josephine.  Be  resigned,  as  I  am,  and 
never  forget  him  who  never  forgot,  and  who  nev- 
er will  forget  you.     Farewell,  Josephine ! 

**  Napoleon. 

"PS.  I  expect  to  hear  from  you  at  Elba.  I 
am  not  very  well." 

Josephine,  as  she  read  these  lines,  wept  bitter- 
ly. All  the  affections  of  her  soul,  elicited  anew 
by  the  sorrow  of  her  former  companion,  now 
gushed  forth  unrestrained.  **  I  must  not  remain 
here,"  she  said.  "  My  presence  is  necessary  to 
the  Emperor.  That  duty  is,  indeed,  more  Maria 
Louisa's  than  mine.  But  the  Emperor  is  alone, 
forsaken.  Well,  I,  at  least,  will  not  abandon 
him.  I  might  be  dispensed  with  while  he  was 
happy ;  now  I  am  sure  that  he  ezpecu  me." 

In  her  situation  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  em- 
barrassment, and  not  knowing  what  decision  Ma- 
ria Louisa  might  adopt,  she  wrote  the  following 
touching  lines  to  Napoleon : 

"  Now  only  can  I  calculate  the  whole  extent 
of  the  misfortune  of  having  beheld  my  union  with 
you  dissolved  by  law.  Now  do  I  indeed  lament 
being  no  more  than  your  friend,  who  can  but 
mourn  over  a  misfortune  great  as  it  is  unexpect- 
ed. Ah,  Sire !  why  can  I  not  fly  to  you !  Why 
ean  I  not  give  you  the  assonmce  that  aziie  has 


no  terrors  save  for  vulgar  minds ;  and  that,  far 
from  diminishing  a  sincere  attachment,  misfor- 
tune imparts  to  it  a  new  force.  I  have  been 
upon  the  point  of  quitting  France,  to  follow  your 
footsteps  and  to  consecrate  to  you  the  remainder 
of  an  existence  which  you  so  long  embellished. 
A  single  motive  restrains  me,  and  that  you  may 
divine.  If  I  learn  that  I  am  the  only  one  who 
will  fulfill  her  duty,  nothing  shall  detain  me,  and 
I  will  go  to  the  only  place  where,  henceforth, 
there  can  be  happiness  for  me ;  since  I  shall  be 
able  to  console  you  when  you  are  isolated  and 
unfortunate.  Say  but  the  word,  and  I  depart. 
Adieu,  Sire !  Whatever  I  would  add,  would  still 
be  too  little.  It  is  no  longer  by  words  that  ray 
sentiments  for  you  are  to  be  proved;  and  for 
action* t  your  consent  is  necessary." 

A  few  days  after  writing  this  letter,  Josephine, 
crushed  by  care  and  sorrow,  was  taken  sick.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  her  dying  hour  approached. 
She  received  the  tidings  with  perfect  composure, 
and  partook  of  the  last  sacraments  of  religion. 
At  the  close  of  these  solemn  rites,  she  said  to 
Eugene  and  Hortense,  who  were  weeping  at  her 
bedside  : 

««I  have  always  desired  the  happiness  of 
France.  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  contribute  to 
it.  I  can  say  with  truth,  in  this  my  dying  hour, 
that  the  first  wife  of  Napoleon  never  caused  a 
single  tear  to  flow." 

She  called  for  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor, 
gazed  upon  it  long  and  tenderly,  and,  fervently 
pressing  it  to  her  heart,  breathed  the  following 
prayer : 

**  O  God !  watch  over  Napoleon,  while  he  re- 
mains in  the  desert  of  this  world.  Alas !  though 
he  hath  committed  great  ftmlts,  hath  he  not  ex- 
piated them  by  great  sufierings.  Just  God !  thou 
hast  looked  into  his  heart,  and  hast  seen  by  how 
ardent  a  desire  for  useful  and  durable  improve- 
ments he  was  animated.  Deign  to  approve  this 
my  last  petition,  and  may  this  image  of  my  hus- 
band bear  me  witness  that  my  latest  wish  and 
my  latest  prayer  were  for  him  and  for  my  chil- 
dren." 

On  the  29th  of  May,  hardly  four  weeks  after 
Napoleon's  arrival  in  Elba,  she  died.  It  was  a 
vernal  evening  of  extraordinary  loveliness.  The 
shrubs  and  the  flowers  of  Malmaison  were  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  luxuriant  groves  were  filled  with 
the  songs  of  birds.  The  sun,  throned  in  gor- 
geous clouds,  was  just  descending,  while  gentle 
zephyrs,  from  the  open  window,  breathed  over 
the  pale  cheek  of  the  dying  Empress.  She  held 
the  miniature  of  Napoleon  in  her  hand.  Her 
last  looks  were  riveted  upon  those  features  she 
had  loved  so  faithfully,  and  faintly  exclaiming, 
''Island  of  Elba^-NapoUon  /"  her  gentle  spirit 
passed  away  into  the  sweet  sleep  of  the  Chris- 
tian's death.  For  four  days  her  body  remained 
shrouded  in  state.  More  than  twenty  thousand 
people— monarchs,  nobles,  statesmen,  and  ador- 
ing peasants— thronged  the  chateau  of  Malmai- 
son, to  take  a  last  look  of  her  beloved  remains. 
Her  body  now  lies  entombed  in  the  antique  vil- 
lage chiuch  of  Ruel,  two  miles  fropa  MabDaiM>n. 
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A  mausoleum  of  white  marble,  representing  the 
Empress  kneeling  in  her  coronation  robes,  bean 
the  simple  inscription  : 

Eugene  and  Hortense 

TO 

Josephine. 

The  island  of  Elba  is  situated  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  coast  of  France.  Gentle 
breezeSf  a  smooth  sea,  and  cloudless  skies  ren- 
dered the  voyage  of  five  days  peculiarly  agree- 
able. The  Emperor  conversed  with  perfect  frank- 
ness and  cheerfulness,  and,  by  his  freedom  from 
restraint,  his  good-nature,  and  his  social  converse, 
won  the  admiration  and  the  friendship  of  all  in 
the  ship.  Captain  Usher,  who  oommanded  the 
**  Undaunted,"  and  other  distinguished  men  on 
board,  have  left  their  testimony,  that  in  extent 
of  information,  in  genius,  and  in  all  social  fas- 
cinations, the  Emperor  was  the  most  extraordi- 
nary man  they  had  ever  met.  He  had  been  but 
a  few  hours  on  board  before  he  had  won  the 
kindly  feelings  of  all  the  ship's  company.  Even 
the  common  sailors,  who  had  been  instructed  to 
believe  that  he  was  an  incarnate  fiend,  were 
heard  to  say  with  astonishment,  **B(meyuagood 
fellow  after  all  r 

On  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  May,  as  the  sun 
was  sinking  beneath  the  blue  waves  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, the  dark  mountains  of  Elba  rose  in 
tiie  horizon .  As  the  ship  drew  near  the  shore,  the 
Eiiq>eror  presented  to  the  sbip's  crew  a  purse  of 


two  hundred  Napoleons — about  one  thousand 
dollars.  The  boatswain,  in  behalf  of  his  ship- 
mates, cap  in  hand,  returned  thanks,  wish- 
ing **his  honor  long  life,  and  beUer  luck  next 
time:' 

The  next  morning  Napoleon  landed  under  a 
royal  salute  from  the  English  ship,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  a  hundred  guns  from  the  battery  of 
Porto  Ferrajo,  the  humble  capital  of  his  diminu- 
tive domain.  Napoleon,  instead  of  proceeding  im- 
mediately to  the  palace,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  his  reception,  with  t&e  simplicity  of  a  private 
traveler  tarried  upon  the  shore,  while  his  prop- 
erty was  disembarking,  occasionally  even  ren- 
dering assistance  with  his  own  hands.  The 
sun  was  intensely  hot.  Captain  Usher,  who 
stood  by  his  side,  felt  it  severely.  Napoleon, 
noticing  his  discomfort,  playfully  expressed  sur- 
prise that  a  British  officer,  belonging  to  a  profes- 
sion famed  for  its  patient  endurance  of  hardships, 
should  be  so  afi*ected. 

Napoleon  remained  for  two  hours,  without 
sitting  down,  superintending  the  disembaika- 
tion.  Then  mounting  a  horse,  and  inviting 
Captain  Usher  to  accompany  him,  he  observed 
that  he  would  take  a  ride  and  view  the  coun- 
try. They  ascended  an  eminence,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  nearly  the  whole  island, 
which  was  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  from  two 
to  twelve  miles  in  breadth.  The  population  was 
thirteen  thousand.  After  gazuig  for  a  few  mo- 
ments upon  its  whole  extent,  he  mnarl(ed  ' 
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a  ftmile,  ^  lly  ^aipire,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
rather  small.^ 

The  inhaintants  received  him  with  gieat  demon- 
strations of  joy.  The  peasantry,  on  meeting  him, 
kneeled  and  prostrated  themselves  to  the  earth. 
Napoleon  was  much  displeased  with  this  debase- 
ment, which  he  attributed  to  their  want  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  the  humiliations  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  monks.'  But  even  here  the  restless 
energies  of  his  mind,  and  his  intense  interest  in 
public  improvement,  were  immediately  conspicu- 
ous. In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  he  had 
visited  every  spot  in  his  little  domain.  He  ex- 
amined the  mines,  the  sah  m^nhes,  the  vineyards, 
the  woods,  the  harbors,  the  fortifications,  with  a 
practiced  and  a  scientific  eye.  Extraordinary  ac- 
tivity was  instantly  infused  into  the  little  reahn. 
New  roads  were  constructed,  canals  were  dug, 
and  aqueducts  reared.  A  hospital  was  estab- 
liihed,  conveniences  were  introduced  to  &cilitate 
the  fisheries,  and  improved  buildings  were  reared 
for  carrying  on  the  salt-works.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Elba  there  was  an  uninhabited  island 
called  Rianosa,  which  had  been  abandoned,  as 
it  had  become  a  lurking-place  of  the  Barbary 
corsairs.  Napoleon  sent  thirty  of  his  guard,  as 
a  colony,  to  take  possession  of  the  island,  and 
dcetched  out  a  plan  of  fortifications  to  beat  off 
the  pirates.  **  Europe,^*  he  remarked  with  a 
smile,  '*  will  say  that  I  have  already  made  a  con- 
quest** ^ 

All  his  energies  seemed  devoted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  wealth  and  the  industry  of  his  little 
realm.  *'  It  has  been  alleged,"  says  W.  H.  Ire- 
land, "  but  without  foundation,  that  the  Emperor 
retained  his  taste  for  military  exercises.  Not  one 
review  took  place  during  his  residence  at  Porto 
Ferrajo,  waere  arms  seemed  to  possess  no  attrac- 
tions for  aim.** 

Earlr  in  June,  Madame  Letida  and  Pauline, 
impel)  jd  by  maternal  and  sisterly  affection,  came 
to  share  the  exile  of  the  beloved  son  and  brother 
Ab/ut  the  same  time,  the  Austrian  commissioner 
to  jk  leave  and  returned  to  Vienna.  The  English 
commissioner  was  now  left  alone.  His  position 
was  humiliating  to  himself  and  annoying  to  Na- 
poleon. Though  he  was  an  intelligent  man,  and 
Napoleon  at  first  toek  pleasure  in  Us  society,  the 


degrading  function  he  was  called 
upon  to  perform,  gradually  cooled 
the  intimacy.  Napoleon  ceased  to 
pay  him  attention,  and  he  soon 
found  that  he  was  not  a  welcome 
guest.  Still  he  was  bound  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  upon  all  that  trans- 
pired at  Elba,  and  to  transmit  his 
observations  to  the  English  cabinet 
At  length  the  only  way  in  which 
he  could  obtain  an  interview  with 
the  Emperor,  was  by  availing  him- 
self of  the  forms  of  court  etiquette, 
which  rendered  it  proper  to  call 
upon  the  Emperor  to  take  his  leave 
whenever  he  departed  from  the 
island,  and  also  to  announce  his 
return. 
The  presence  of  the  Emperor  made  the  little 
island  of  Elba  the  most  conspicuous  spot  in  all 
EuMpe.  A  large  number  of  travelers,  from  all 
parts  of  the  Continent,  resorted  to  Elba  in  crowds. 
French,  Italian,  and  Polish  officers  thronged 
thither  to  pay  their  homage  to  one  whose  re- 
nown made  him,  though  but  the  proprietor  of  a 
small  estate,  the  most  illustrious  monarch  in 
Europe.  All  of  suitable  social  position  were 
readily  admitted  to  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  banished  monarch.  He  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  marvelous  freedom  and  frank- 
ness; interesting  all  by  the  nobleness  and 
the  elevation  of  his  views ;  speaking  of  the 
past  as  of  history,  and  of  himself  as  politically 
dead. 

His  spirits  appeared  ever  tranquil.  No  expres- 
sion of  regret  escaped  his  lips,  and  he  seemed 
disposed  to  cast  the  mantle  of  charity  over  the 
conduct  of  those  who  had  most  deeply  wronged 
him.  He  took  an  interest  in  the  simple  amuse- 
ments of  the  peasants,  and  they  addressed  him 
with  frankness  and  affection,  as  if  he  were  their 
father.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  present 
to  witness  some  of  their  athletic  feats  of  compe- 
tition, they  requested  him  to  preside  as  umpire. 
Very  good  naturedly  he  consented.  He  animat- 
ed the  competitors  by  his  plau^ts,  and  crowned 
the  victor  with  his  own  hand. 

He  had  a  farm-house  but  a  short  distance  from 
his  humble  palace  in  Porto  Ferrajo.  Every  day 
he  rode  thither  in  an  open  barouche,  accom- 
panied by  his  mother,  and  occasionally  amused 
himself  in  going  into  the  poultry-yard  and 
feeding  the  chickens.  His  mother  was  then 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  She  was  a  re- 
markably fine-looking  woman  ;  her  countenance 
being  expressive  of  both  sweetness  and  dig- 
nity. 

Napoleon  slept  but  little.  He  often  threw  him- 
self upon  a  couch  without  removing  his  clothes, 
and  rose  very  early  in  the  morning  to  read  and 
write.  He  breakfasted  between  ten  and  eleven, 
and  then  took  a  short  nap.  He  made  himself 
a  very  agreeable  companion  to  all  who  approached 
him,  never  alluding,  with  the  slightest  gloom  or 
regret,  to  his  past  reverses.  He  was  very  sim- 
ple and  unostentatious  in  his  drMs»  and  in  all  his 
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tastes.  The  intellectual  had  such  a  predominance 
in  his  nature,  that  the  animal  appetites  had  no 
room  for  growth. 

The  summer  thus  passed  rapidly  and  pleasant- 
ly away.  The  allied  despots,  having  reconquer- 
ed Europe,  were  still  assembled  in  congress  at 
Vienna,  quarreling  among  themselves  respecting 
the  division  of  the  spoils.  The  Bourbons  were 
fast  resuming  their  ancient  tyranny  in  France. 
All  parties,  except  a  few  extreme  loyalists,  were 
disgusted  with  their  sway. 

Alexander,  who  had  obtained  some  new  ideas 
respecting  human  rights  from  his  interviews 
with  Napoleon,  had  endeavored  to  persuade  Louis 
XVin.  to  have  some  little  regard  to  public 
opinion. 

** The  doctrine  of  divine  right  to  the  crown" 
said  the  Czar,  **  is  now  seen  through  and  repu- 
diated by  the  people  of  France.  You  must  ob- 
tain an  election  to  the  throne  by  the  Senate,  that 
you  may  be  understood  to  reign  by  a  new  title, 
by  a  voluntary  appeal  to  the  people.  It  will  be 
prudent  to  recognize  as  valid  the  government  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  If  you  date  your 
reign  from  the  death  of  Louis  XVII.,  thus  assert- 
ing that  since  that  time  you  have  been  the  lawful 
sovereign  of  France,  and  that  the  Empire  has 
been  an  usurpation,  France  will  be  wounded  and 
irritated." 

To  these  common-sense  remarks,  firom  the  lips 
ef  the  despotic  Czar,  Louis  haughtily  replied, 
*'  By  what  title  can  iJie  Senate,  the  instrument 


and  accomplice  of  the  violence  and  madness  of 
an  usurper,  dispose  of  the  crown  of  France ! 
Does  it  belong  to  them  1  And  if  it  did,  think 
you  that  they  would  give  it  to  a  Bourbon  ?  No ! 
The  deaths  of  my  brother  and  of  my  nephew 
have  transmitted  the  throne  to  me.  In  virtue  of 
this  title  I  reign.  Europe  has  placed  me  on  the 
throne,  not  to  re-establish  in  my  person  a  man,  a 
race,  but  a  principle.  I  have  no  other,  I  want  no 
other  title,  to  present  to  France  and  to  the  world. 
You  yourself;  by  what  title  do  you  command 
those  millions  of  men  whom  you  have  led  here 
to  restore  me  to  my  throne  1" 

Alexander  was  silenced.  The  advice  of  Ber- 
nadotte  was  a  little  different,  and  more  highly 
appreciated.  "  Sire,"  said  he,  **  make  yourself 
dreaded,  and  they  will  love  you.  Wear  a  velvet 
glove  upon  a  hand  of  iron."  In  this  spirit  the 
Bourbons,  madly  ignoring  all  the  light  and  ad- 
vancement of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  revolu- 
tion, with  folly  unutterable,  endeavored  to  consign 
France  again  to  the  gloom  and  oppression  of  the 
middle  ages.  *'  The  Bourbons,"  said  Napoleon, 
**  during  their  exile,  had  learned  nothing  and  had 
forgotten  nothing." 

Louis  XVIII.  was  about  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  suffered  much  from  the  gout,  and  was  so  ex- 
cessively corpulent  that  he  could  hardly  walk. 
He  conversed  with  ease,  and  possessed  that  qual- 
ity which  his  friends  called  firmness,  and  his 
enemies  stubbornness.  He  wore  velvet  boots, 
that  the  leather  might  not  chafe  his  legs.    Deeor- 
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aiions  of  chivalry  were  suspended  from  broad  blae 
ribbons,  which  passed  over  his  capacious  white 
waistcoat.  His  whole  costame  was  fantastically 
antique.  His  hair,  carefully  powdered,  was  art- 
istically turned  up  in  front,  and  curled  by  the 
hair-dressers  upon  his  temples.  Behind  it  was 
Ued  by  a  black  ribbon,  ttom  whence  it  escaped, 
flowing  down  upon  his  shoulders.  He  wore  a 
three-cornered  hat,  decorated  with  a  white  cock- 
ade and  a  white  plume.  When  the  people  of 
Paris  and  the  soldiers  •saw  this  comical-looking 
object,  under  the  patronage  of  the  armies  of  En- 
gland, Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  conveyed 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  to  the  Tuiieries,  to 
take  the  place  of  Napoleon  as  their  sovereign, 
ihey  were  at  first  exceedingly  amused.  But  their 
amusement  soon  passed  away  into  derision  and 
contempt.  They  began  to  murmur,  more  and 
more  loudly,  for  the  noble  exile  of  Elba.  In  very 
uncourtly  phrase  they  called  Louis  XVIIL  Louis 
the  hog.  They  called  the  Bourbons  the  swine.  A 
caricature  was  circulated  every  where  through  the 
kingdom,  representing  a  magnificent  eagle  wing- 
ing his  flight  from  the  Tuiieries,  while  a  herd  of 
unwieldy  porkers  were  wallowing  in  at  the  gates. 

The  Bourbons  disbanded  the  Imperial  Guard, 
who  could  never  forget  their  adored  chieftain,  and 
surrounded  themselves  with  a  body-guard  of  Swiss 
mercenaries.  The  tricolored  flag  gave  j>lace  to  the 
ancient  standard  of  the  Bourbons.  The  King 
haughtily  nullified  all  the  Acts  of  the  Imperial 
government,  ever  speaking  of  the  Empire  as  the 
usurpation,  and  dating  the  first  of  his  ordinances 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign.  The  right  of 
sufirage  was  so  far  abolished  that  there  were  but 
eight  hundred  thousand  voters  in  the  kingdom, 
instead  of  about  five  millions,  as  under  Napoleon. 
The  King  insulted  the  nation  by  declaring  that  he 
held  the  throne  by  divine  right,  and  not  by  the 
will  of  the  people. 

The  Bourbons  also  humiliated  France  beyond 
expression  by  the  enormous  concessions  they 
made  to  the  Allies.  At  one  sweep  they  surren- 
dered every  inch  of  territory  which  France  had 
acquired  since  the  Revolution.  Fifteen  million 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  souls  were  thus 
severed  from  the  Empire.  Twelve  thousand  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  ammunition  and  military  stores  in 
incalculable  quantities,  were  yielded  to  the  vic- 
tors. Fortresses  were  dismantled,  garrisons  con- 
taining a  hundred  thousand  men  surrendered,  and 
the  army  was  cut  down  to  eighty  thousand  troops. 
Thus  the  Allies  disarmed  France,  and  rendered  it 
helpless,  before  they  intrusted  it  to  the  keeping 
of  the  Bourbon  usurpers.  The  discontent  and 
murmurs  of  the  people  became  so  loud  and  uni- 
versal, that  it  became  necessary  to  establish  the 
most  rigid  censorship  of  the  press. 

When  Bernadotte  was  seduced  to  turn  his 
traitorous  arms  against  Napoleon,  the  Allies  se- 
cretly contracted  to  annex  to  Sweden  the  kingdom 
of  Norway.  It  became  now  necessary  to  pay  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  But  as  the  Allies  had  not 
the  property  which  they  had  pledged,  they  turned 
themselves  into  highwaymen  to  obtain  it.  The 
Norwegians,  in  the  anguirii  of  despair,  rose  as 


one  man,  declaring,  *^  We  will  live  or  die  for  old 
Norway's  freedom. "  A  deputation  was  sent  from 
Norway  to  the  British  government,  to  implore,  in 
most  pathetic  tones,  the  mercy  of  England.  **  The 
engagements  of  the  allied  powers,  however,"  says 
Alison,  **  toward  Sweden  were  too  stringent  to 
permit  of  any  attention  being  paid  even  to  these 
touching  appeals  of  a  gallant  people  struggling 
for  their  independence.'*  England,  without  the 
slightest  pretext  even  of  provocation,  sent  her  fleet 
to  assail  Norway- by  sea,  while  Bernadotte,  by 
land,  poured  into  the  helpless  kingdom  a  power- 
ful army  of  invasion.  The  Norwegians  fought 
desperately  against  such  fearful  odds.  The  little 
kingdom  was  soon  overpowered,  and  fell,  covered 
with  wounds.  '  The  Allies,  wiping  their  dripping 
swords,  handed  over  the  bloody  prey  to  Berna- 
dotte. This  act  aroused  intense  indignation  from 
the  opposition  in  the  British  parliament,  it  was 
declared  to  be  the  deepest  stain  which  had  as  yet 
sullied  the  British  government.  But  the  Tories 
were  in  the  entire  ascendency,  and  haughtily 
trampled  all  opposition  beneath  their  feet.  This 
event  occurred  during  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  November  of  this  year. 
-  With  the  same  reckless  disregard  of  all  popu- 
lar rights,  the  Allies  proceeded  to  punish  all  those 
states  which  had  manifested  any  disposition  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  feudal  despotism.  The  no- 
ble Saxons  were  compelled  to  drink  the  cup  of 
humiliation  to  its  dregs.  A  large  part  of  the 
kingdom  was  passed  over  to  the  despotism  of 
Prussia ;  Blucher  with  his  bloody  dragoons  si- 
lenced the  slightest  aspirations  for  liberty.  The 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  one  of  the  portions 
of  dismembered  Poland,  which  Napoleon  had 
nobly  enfranchised,  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
delivered  again  to  Russia.  This  most  relentless 
of  earth's  despotisms  swung  her  knout  and  point- 
ed to  Siberia,  and  her  trembling  victims  were 
silent  and  still.  The  Milanese,  who  for  a  few 
years  had  enjoyed  a  free  government,  and  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  never  known  before,  were  again 
overrun  by  the  armies  of  Austria.  Truly  was  it 
declared  in  the  British  parliament,  that  these  acts 
of  violence  and  spoliation  surpassed  any  with 
which  Napoleon  had  ever  been  charged.  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  the 
British  aristocracy,  thus  apologizes  for  these  acts : 
*'  All  these  states  which  were  disposed  of,  some 
against  their  will,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
were  at  war  with  the  allied  powers ;  they  were 
part  of  the  French  empire  or  of  its  allied  de- 
pendencies ;  and  if  they  were  allotted  to  some  of 
the  conquering  powers,  they  underwent  no  more 
than  the  stem  rule  of  war,  the  sad  lot  of  the  van** 
quished  from  the  beginning  of  the  world." 

As  these  governments  had  been  sustained  by 
the  genius  of  one  man,  when  he  fell  they  all  fell 
together.  The  Allies  had  discernment  enough  to 
see  where  the  mighty  energy  was  which  sus- 
tained the  popular  institutions  of  Europe.  Con- 
sequently they  combined  against  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte alone.  Let  those  who  condemn  Napoleon 
for  not  having  organized  these  kingdoms  as  re- 
publics answer  the  question,  *<  Wby  did  not  these 
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people,  upon  the  faU  of  Napoleon,  eetaUUfa  repub- 
lican institutions  themselves  V* 

The  fete  of  Frederic  Augustus,  the  unhappy 
King  of  Saxony,  peculiarly  excited  the  sympathies 
of  all  generous  minds.  He  had  been  magnani- 
mous in  his  fidelity  to  the  popular  cause,  and  with 
corresponding  severity  he  was  punished.  After 
being  detained  for  some  time  a  state  prisoner  in 
the  castle  of  Fredericksfield,  while  his  judges  de- 
cided his  doom,  one  third  of  his  dominions  were 
wrested  from  him,  and  given  to  Prussia.  The 
king,  thus  weakened  by  the  loss  of  two  millions 
of  subjects,  and  rendered  powerless  in  the  midst 
of  surrounding  despotisms,  was  permitted  to  sit 
down  again  upon  his  mutilated  throne.  Thucp  all 
ever  Europe  there  was  with  th^  pec^le  intense 
discontent.  The  popular  cause  was  effectually 
abased,  and  despotism  was  rampant. 

Napoleon  at  Elba  read  the  European  journals 
with  the  greatest  avidity.  He  Speared  to  be 
quite  indifferent  to  the  insults  which  the  Allies 
and  their  partisans  were  lavishing  upon  him. 

"  Am  I  much  cut  up  to  day  V  said  he  to  Gen- 
eral Bertrand,  as  he  on  one  occasion  brought  him 
the  French  journals. 

"  No,  Sire,"  the  Grand  Marshal  replied  — 
"There  is  no  assault  to-day  upon  your  Majesty." 

^*  Ah !  well !"  Napoleon  replied.  "  It  vnll  be 
for  to-morrow.     It  is  an  intermittent  fever. "  * 

As  the  summer  advanced  the  Emperor  began 
to  be  embarrassed  for  want  of  money.  The  sums 
he  had  brought  with  him  were  expended,  and  the 
Bourbons,  with  dishonor  which  excited  the  re- 
proaches even  of  the  Allies,  neglected  to  pay  the 
annuity  settled  upon  the  exiled  Emperor  by  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  This  violation  of  the 
compact  was  without  a  shadow  of  justification. 
Napoleon  might  have  continued  the  war,  and  at 
least  have  cost  the  Allies  a  vast  sacrifice  of 
treasure  and  of  blood.  It  was  an  act  of  perfidy  to 
refuse  the  fuIfiUment  of  the  treaty.  The  British 
government  were  ashamed  of  this  conduct,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  earnestly  but  unavailingly  re- 
monstrated with  the  Bourbons. 


*  The  IbUowlng  remarks  of  the  Duke  of  Rorigo  will 
oommend  themselves  to  every  candid  mind :  "  In  spite  of 
an  attacks,  the  brilliant  career  of  the  Baiperor  remains  to 
defend  him.  It  is  exdusively  the  offering  of  hie  genius. 
Hie  inunortal  works  will  long  remain  bb  objects  of  com- 
parison, difficult  of  attainment  (br  those  who  shall  attempt 
te  imitate  him :  while  Frenchmen  will  consider  them  the 
proadest  records  in  their  history.  They  wlU  also  serve  as 
an  answer  to  all  those  attacks  which  a  spirit  of  revenge 
never  ceaaes  to  direct  agaiiyBt  him.  When  time,  which 
analyzee  every  thing,  shall  have  disarmed  resentment, 
Napoleon  wHl  be  held  up  to  the  veneration  of  history  as 
Ihe  man  of  the  people,  as  the  hero  of  liberal  instituUona. 
He  will  then  receive  his  Just  meed  of  praise  fbr  his  eflforts 
to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind.  A  correct  idea  will 
then  be  formed  of  the  resistance  he  must  have  encounter- 
ed. A  proper  distinction  virill  be  drawn  between  a  dicta- 
torship rendered  necessary  and  a  government  ruling  by 
Che  laws ;  between  the  crisis  of  a  moment  and  the  settled 
political  existence  which  it  was  intended  to  Impart  to  the 
nation.  Lastly,  it  will  be  admitted  that  no  one  possessed 
in  so  great  a  degree  as  himself  the  means  of  rendering 
France  happy,  and  that  she  would  not  have  ihiled  to  be  so 
had  it  not  been  (br  the  wars  into  which  his  enemies  had 
taken  pains  to  involve  him,  in  order  to  obstruct  his  views 
ftir  her  weMtae." 


Napoleon;  with  his  accustomed  promptness  and 
energy,  stopped  his  improvements,  and  introduced 
the  most  rigorous  economy  into  all  his  expendi- 
tures. The  chill  winds  of  winter  came,  and  the 
Emperor  retired  to  his  cabinet  and  to  lids  books, 
and  to  conversation  with  the  illustrious  men  who, 
ill  increasing  numbers,  flocked  to  visit  him.  With 
remarkable  imresorve  he  communicated  his  im- 
pressions, though  he  could  not  but  have  known 
that  they  would  have  been  reported  all  over  Eu- 
rope. 

Lord  Ebrington  records  an  interesting  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  Napoleon  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  6th  of  December. 

**Te]l  me  firankly,''  said  Napoleon,  <<are  the 
French  satisfied  t" 

"  So,  so,''  Lord  Ebrington  replied. 

**  It  can  not  be,"  Napoleon  rejoined.  <*  They 
have  been  too  much  humbled.  They  have  bad  a 
king  forced  upon  them,  and  that  too  by  England/* 

He  then  referred  tg  the  pamphlets  which  had 
been  published  in  France  respecting  himself. 
**  Among  them,"  said  he,  *^  there  are  some  which 
denominate  me  a  traitor  and  a  coward.  But  it  is 
only  truth  that  wounds.  The  French  well  know 
that  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The 
wisest  plan  the  Bourbons  could  have  adopted 
would  have  been,  as  regards  myself,  to  pursue  the 
rule  by  which  I  was  guided  in  respect  to  them — 
that  is  to  say,  never  permittuig  any  one  to  state 
any  thing  either  good  or  bad  regarding  the 
family." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia ?"  inquired  Lord  Ebrington. 

**  He  is  an  absolute  Greek,"  Napoleon  replied. 
**  There  is  no  placing  any  dependence  upon  him. 
He  nevertheless  is  instructed,  and  possesses  some 
liberal  sentiments,  which  were  acquired  fhun  the 
philosophical  La  Haipe,  who  was  his  tutor.  But 
he  is  so  flippant  and  deceptive  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertam  'i  his  assertions  are  the  resolts  of  his 
real  thoughts,  or  derived  from  a  certain  vanity  in 
contrasting  himself  with  his  real  position. 

*<The  Emperor  Francis,"  he  continued,  <*had 
more  honesty  but  less  ciqpacity.  I  would  much 
rather  confide  in  him  than  in  the  other.  And  if 
he  passed  his  word  to  any  thing,  I  should  feel 
persuaded  that,  on  pledging  himself,  he  had  the 
intention  of  fulfilling  his  promise.  But  his  Ac- 
uities are  very  circumscribed — no  energy,  no 
character." 

**  As  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  is  a  corporal, 
without  an  idea  beyond  the  dress  of  a  soldier.  He 
is  by  far  the  most  stupid  of  the  three." 

Conversation  then  turned  to  Napoleon's  last 
campaign.  "  Our  ruin,"  said  be,  with  as  much 
apparent  composure  as  if  speaking  of  an  event 
which  occurred  during  the  Middle  Ages,  *'  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  Mtonont.  I  had  confided  to  him 
some  of  my  best  troops,  and  a  post  of  the  great- 
est importance.  How  could  I  expect  to  be  be- 
trayed by  a  man  whom  I  had  loaded  with  kind- 
ness from  the  time  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  t 
Had  he  stood  firm,  I  couk!  have  driven  the  Allies 
out  of  Paris,  and  the  people  there,  as  well  as 
throughout  France,  would  have  risen  in  spite  of 
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the  Senate.  But,  even  with  Mormont's  troops, 
the  Allies  numbered  against  us  three  to  one. 
After  his  defection  there  was  no  longer  any  hope 
of  success.  I  might  still,  however,  have  been  in 
France,  and  have  prolonged  the  war  for  some 
years.  BUt  against  Europe  united  I  could  not 
have  flattered  myself  with  a  fortunate  result.  I 
soon  decided  to  rescue  France  from  civil  war ; 
and  I  now  look  upon  myself  as  dead,  for  to  die 
or  to  Kve  here  is  the  same  thing." 

"  Were  you  not  surprised,"  inquired  Lord  Eb- 
rington,  **  that  Berthier  should  h&ve  b«en  among 
the  first  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  Bourbons  1" 

Napoleon  answered  with  a  smile,  **  I  have  been 
informed  that  he  committed  some  such  foolish- 
ness, but  he  was  not  gifted  with  a  strong  mind. 
I  had  raised  him  higher  than  his  deserts,  because 
he  was  nseftil  to  me  in  writing.  After  all,  he 
was  an  honest  soul,  who,  in  case  I  appeared, 
would  be  the  first  to  express  his  regrets  for  what, 
he  had  done  with  tears  in  his  eyes."  Again  he 
said,  "The  only  revenge  I  wish  on  this  poor 
Berthier,  would  be  to  see  him  in  his  costume  of 
captain  of  the  body-guard  of  Louis."  With  un- 
deniable correctness  Napoleon  has  said,  **  I  neter 
revenged  myself  fw  a  personal  injury  during  the 
whole  course  of  my  life.** 

'*  But  what  would  they  do  with  me,"  said  Na- 
poleon, <*  supposing  I  should  go  to  England  1 
Should  I  be  stoned  to  death  1" 

**  I  think,"  Lord  Ebrington  replied,  "  that  you 
would  be  perfectly  safo.  The  violent  feelings 
against  you  have  been  daUy  subsiding  since  we 
are  no  longet  at  war.". 

**  I  believe,  nevertheless,"  Napoleon  rejoined, 
smiling,  **  that  I  should  run  some  ifsk  from  your 
London  mob." 

He  spoke  of  Lord  Comwallis  in  the  highest 
terms.  **  Though  not  a  man,"  said  he,  **  of  su- 
perior talents,  he  was,  in  integrity  and  goodness 
of  heart,  an  honor  to  his  coimtry.  He  was  what 
I  call  a  specimen  of  the  true  race  of  English  no- 
bility. I  wish  I  had  had  some  of  the  same  stamp 
in  France.  I  always  knew,"  he  added, "  whether 
the  English  tobinet  were  sincere  in  any  proposals 
for  peace  by  the  persons  they  sent  to  treat.  I 
believe,  if  Mr.  Fox  had  lived,  we  should  have 
concluded  a  peace.  The  manner  in  which  ho 
began  his  correspondence  with  Talleyrand  gave 
an  incontestable  proof  of  hts  good  faith.  You, 
doubtless,  call  to  your  recollection  the  circum- 
stance of  the  assassin.  But  those  leagued  with 
Mr.  Fox  in  the  administration  were  not  so  pacific- 
ally inclined." 

"We  considered  your  views  of  aggrandize- 
ment such,"  said  Lord  Ebrington,  "  that  many 
of  our  statesmen,  and  Lord  Grenville  among 
'  them,  were  afraid  of  making  peace  with  you." 

"  You  were  mistaken,"  Napoleon  replied.  "  I 
was  only  desirous  of  making  you  just.  I  respect 
the  English  character;  but  I  wanted  a  free  mari- 
time trade.  Events,  in  creating  wars,  furnished 
me  the  means  of  enlarging  my  empire,  and  I  did 
not  neglect  them.  But  I  stood  in  need  of  some 
years'  repose  to  accomplish  every  thing  I  intended 
for  France.    Tell  Lonl  Grenville  to  come  and 


vint  me  at  Elba.  I  believe  yon  thought  in  En- 
gland that  I  was  a  very  demon.  But  now  you 
have  seen  France  and  me,  you  will  probably  allow 
that  you  have  in  some  respects  been  deceived." 

**  I  then  attained,"  says  Lord  Ebrington,  **  his 
detention  of  English  travelers,  which  he  justified 
on  the  score  of  retaliation,  in  our  having  made 
prizes  at  sea  before  a  declaration  of  war.  I  re- 
plied that  such  a  proceeding  had  been  sanctioned 
by  long  use."  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  to  you  who 
gain,  but  not  to  others  who  suffer  from  it.  And 
if  you  made  new  laws  of  nations,  I  was  justified 
in  doing  the  same.  I  am  fully  convinced  that, 
in  your  hearts,  you  allow  that  I  was  right  be- 
eause  I  displayed  energy  in  that  proceeding. 
And  I  have,  e<}ually  with  yoursetvee,  somewhat 
of  the  pirate  about  me." 

Lord  Ebrington  expressed  his  surprise  at  th« 
^ulmirable  iang  froid  with  which  Napoleon  bore 
his  reverses.  "  All  the  worid,"  said  the  Em- 
peror, *<  has  been  more  astonished  in  that  respect 
than  myself.  I  do  not  entertain  the  best  opinion 
of  men,  and  I  have  uniformly  mistrusted  fortune. 
My  brothers  were  much  more  kings  than  L  They 
have  had  the  enjoyments  of  royalty,  while  I  have 
had  little  but  its  fatigues." 

The  eyes  of  the  people  of  France  were  new 
every  day  more  and  more  earnestly  turned  to* 
ward  Elba.  Loud  murmurs  were  every  whers 
ascending  around  the  Bourbon  throne.  Loais 
XVin.  and  his  firiends  were  alarmed.  The  roy- 
alists felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  Napoleon 
out  of  the  way,  as  his  boundless  personal  popu- 
larity endangered  the  repose  of  Europe.  Many 
plots  were  formed  for  his  assassination,  which 
were  communicated  to  him  by  his  friends.  Na^- 
poleon  WAS  defenseless,  and  the  poniard  of  the 
mnrderer  was  ever  suspended  over  him.  The 
English  cabinet  was  dissatisfied  with-  his  plaoa 
of  exile,  as  not  being  sufficiently  remote  from 
Europe.  The  British  government  was  in  nego- 
tiation with  the  East  India  Company  for  the  ces- 
sion to  the  Crown  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  on  his  voyage  to  and  f^m  India  had  seen  this 
lonely  rpck,  had  suggested  it  as  a  strong  prison 
for  the  exile,  whom  he  unworthily  allowed  himself 
implacably  to  hate.  The  report  was  every  where, 
that  the  Allies  wete  deliberating  the  project  of 
removing  the  Emperor  fVom  Elba  to  St.  Helena. 

"  Afler  the  retreat  of  the  Emperor  to  Elba," 
says  Lord  Holland,  "  Lady  Holland  furnished 
him  with  one  or  two  paekets  of  English  news- 
pa|)ers,  which  she  was  informed  that  he  had  been 
anxious  to  peruse.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  one 
of  those  papers  was  a  paragraph  hinting  a  project 
among  the  confederates  of  transporting  him  to 
St.  Helena.  True  it  was  that  such  an  idea,  how- 
ever inconsistent  vrith  honor  or  good  fiiith,  was 
started  and  discussed  before  Napoleon  left  Elba. 
I  stated  this  feet  in  the  House  of  Lords,  m  the 
debate  on  the  treatment  of  General  Bonaparte, 
and  r  was  not  contradicted.  I  had  it,  in  truth, 
from  an  Englishman  of  Terbcity  employed  at  the 
Congress  at  Vimna,  who  toW  me  it  alter  Napo- 
leon's arriral  at  Paris,  but  before  the  battle  of 
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Waterioo.  Any  well-grounded  suspicion  of  such 
a  proceeding  was  surely  sufficient  to  release  the 
exiled  Emperor  from  the  obligations  of  his  treaty 
and  abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  and  to  justify 
his  attempt  to  recover  the  empire  he  had  so  re- 
cently lost." 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  than  this  state 
of  things  the  marvelous  power  of  Napoleon. 
Here  was  a  man,  without  arms,  without  money, 
quietly  dwelling  on  a  little  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, reading  his  books,  conversing  in  his  cab- 
inet, watching  over  the  interests  of  a  few  hund- 
red peasants ;  and  yit  the  power  of  his  name  was 
such,  and  there  was  such  a  tide  of  sympathy 
circling  around  him  from  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  Continent,  that  the  combined  despots 
of  Europe,  in  the  midst  of  their  bristling  bayon- 
ets, were  trembling  for  fear  of  him* 

The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  had  ahready  been 
riiamefully  violated,  and  Napoleon  was  conse- 
quently no  longer  bound  by  its  obligations.  A 
crisis  was  manifestly  at  hand.  France  was  on 
the  eve  of  another  revolution.  The  nation  was 
earnestly  yearning  for  its  deposed  Emperor.  Na- 
poleon anxiously  watched  these  portentous  signs. 
He  studied  the  journals.  He  received  reports 
from  his  friends  respecting  the  distracted  state 
of  France,  the  universal  discontent  with  the  Bour- 
bons, the  projects  fpr  his  assassination,  or  to  kid- 
nap him  and  consign  him  to  close  imprisonment. 
They  told  him  of  the  affection  with  which  his 
memory  was  cherished  by  the  people  of  France, 
and  their  earnest  desire  that  he  would  return. 

It  was  now  near  the  close  of  the  month  of 
February.  He  had  been  upon  the  island  of  Elba 
ten  months.  His  peril  was  extreme.  The  as- 
sassin's dagger  might  any  day  reach  his  heart, 
or  a  band  of  kidnappers  convey  him  to  imprison- 
ment— a  thousand  fold  more  to  be  dreadc^l  than 
death.  He  resolved  to  return  to  France,  present 
himself  before  the  people,  and  let  them  place  him 
upon  the  throne  or  send  a  bullet  through  his 
heart,  as  to  them  should  seem  the  best. 

Pauline  visited  the  Continent,  and  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  friends  of  Napoleon  gathered 
around  her.  On  her  return  she  acquainted  the 
Emperor  with  the  remorse  of  his  old  companions 
in  arms  for  having  joined  the  Bourbons,  and  of 
their  urgent  entreaty  that  he  would  return  to 
France.  They  all  agreed  in  the  declaration,  that 
the  people,  with  entire  unanimity,  would  replace 
him  upon  the  throne. 

Early  m  February  Baron  Chaboulon,  one  of 
the  young  members  of  Napoleon's  council  of 
state,  in  disguise,  visited  Elba.  He  obtamed  a 
private  audience  with  the  Emperor,  and  reports 
the  following  conversation  as  having  occurred 
during  the  interview : 

"  I  am  informed  that  you  have  just  arrived , 
from  France,"  said  the  Emperor.  **  Speak  to 
me  of  Paris.  Have  you  brought  to  me  letters 
from  my  friends  1" 

"  No,  Sire—" 

Napoleon  interrupted  him,  saying, "  Ah !  I  see 
they,  like  the  rest,  have  forgotten  me." 

•*  Sire,  you  will  never  be  forgotten  in  France," 


Chaboulon  added. .  *♦  Your  Majesty  will  ever  Le 
cherished  with  emotions  of  devotion  and  attach- 
ment by  all  true  Frenchmen." 

*'  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Napoleon.  "  The 
French  have  now  another  sovereign.  Their  duty 
and  their  happiness  command  them,  to  think  no 
more  of  me.  They  invent  a  great  many  fables 
and  falsehoods  respecting  me  in  Paris.  It  is  also 
said  thai  I  am  to  be  transferred  to  Malta  or  to 
St.  Helena.  Let  them  think  of  it.  I  have  pro- 
visions for  six  months,  cannon,  and  brave  men 
to  defend  me,  and  I  shall  make  them  pay  dearly 
for  the  shameful  attempt.  But  I  can  not  think 
that  Europe  will  dishonor  itself  by  arming  against 
a  single  man,  who  has  neither  the  inclination  nor 
the  wish  to  injure  others.  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander has  too  much  regard  for  the  opinion  of 
posterity  to  lend  himself  to  such' a  crime.  They 
have  guaranteed  to  me,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Island  of  Elba.  I  am  here  in 
my  own  house.  So  long  as  I  do  not  go  out  to 
seek  a  quarrel  with  my  neighbors,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  come  and  disturb  me.  How  are  the 
Bourbons  liked  in  France  1" 

**Sire!"  Chaboulon  replied,  **the  Bourbons 
have  not  realized  the  expectations  of  the  French. 
The  number  of  malcontents  increases  daily." 

**  So  much  the  worse,  so  much  the  worse," 
Napoleon  sharply  rejoined.  *'  But  why  has  not 
X sent  me  any  letters'!" 

*^He  was  afraid,"  Chaboulon  replied,  **that 
they  might  be  taken  from  me.  He  has,  however, 
revealed  several  circumstances^  known  only  to 
your  Majesty  and  himself^  which  I  am  to  give  as 
proof  that  I  am  worthy  of  your  confidence." 

**  Let  us  hear  them,"  the  Emperor  added. 

**  I  began  my  detail,"  Chaboulon  writes,  "  but 
he  exclaimed  without  allowing  me  to  finish, 
*  That's  enough.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that 
at  first?  We  have  lost  half  an  hour.'  This 
storm  disconcerted  me.  He  perceived  my  ccn- 
fusion,  and  resuming  his  discourse  in  tones  of 
mildness,  said,  '  Come,  make  yourself  easy,  and 
repeat  to  me  minutely  all  that  has  transpired  be- 
tween you  and  X •' 

"  I  proceeded  in  my  narrative,  but  the  Emperor, 
who  when  affected  was  incapable  of  listening  to 
any  recital  without  interrupting  by  his  comments 
at  every  moment,  stopped  me  by  exclaiming : 

**  *  I  truly  thought,  when  I  abdicated,  that  the 
Bourbons,  instructed  and  disciplined  by  adver- 
sity, would  not  fall  again  into  tlie  errors  that 
ruined  them  in  1789.  I  was  in  hopes  the  King 
would  govern  you  as  a  good  man  should.  It 
was  the  only  means  of  making  you  forget  that 
he  had  been  forced  upon  you  by  foreigners.  But 
since  the  Bourbons  have  returned  to  France  they 
have  done  nothing  but  commit  blunders.  Their 
treaty  of  the  2dd  of  April  has  profoundly  dis- 
gusted me.  With  one  stroke  of  the  pen  they 
have  robbed  France  of  Belgium,  and  of  all  the 
territory  acquired  since  the  Revolution.  They 
have  despoiled  the  nation  of  its  docks,  its  arse- 
nals, its  fleets,  its  artillery,  and  the  immense 
stores  which  I  had  collected  in  the  fortresses  and 
ports  which  they  have  now  ceded.     Talleyrand 
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has  conducted  them  to  this  infamy.  He  must 
have  be^n  bribed.  Peace  on  such  terms  is  easy. 
Had  I,  like  them,  consented  to  the  ruin  of  France, 
they  would  not  now  be  on  my  throne.  But  1 
would  sooner  cut  off  this  right  arm.  I  preferred 
renouncing  my  throne,  rather  than  to  retain  it 
by  tarnbhing  my  glory^  and  the  honor  of  France. 
A  degraded  throne  is  an  intolerable  burden. 

**  *  My  enemies  have  published  every  where  that 
I  obstinately  refused  to  make  peace.  They  have 
represented  me  as  a  wretched  madman,  thirsting 
for  blood  and  carnage.  Such  language  answered 
their  purpose.  When  you  wish  to  hang  your 
^ogt  you  give  out  that  he  is  mad.  But  Europe 
shedl  know  the  truth.  I  will  acquaint  it  with 
every  thing  that  was  said  and  done  at  Chatillon. 
I  will  unmask,  with  a  vigorous  hand,  the  En- 
glish, the  Russians;  and  the  Austrians.  Europe 
shall  judge  between  us.  She  will  declare  on 
which  side  lay  the  knavery  and  the  thirst  for 
shedding  blood.  I  might  have  retired  with  my 
army  beyond  the  Ijoire,  and  enjoyed  a  mountain 
warjfare  to  my  heart's  content.  I  would  not.  I 
was  weary  of  carnage. 

"  *  My  name,  and  the  brave  men  who  remained 
&ithful  to  me,  'made  the  Allies  tremble  even  in 
my  capital.  They  offered  Italy  as  the  price  of 
my  abdication.  I  refused.  After  once  reigning 
over  France,  one  ought  not  to  reign  elsewhere. 
I  chose  the  isle  of  Elba.  They*  were  hi^py  to 
accord  it  to  me.  The  position  siuts  me ;  for  here 
I  can  watch  France  and  the  Bourbons.  All  that 
I  have  done  has  been  for  France.  It  was  for  her 
sake,  not  for  my  own,  that  I  wished  to  make  her 
the  first  nation  on  the  globe.  My  glory  is  secure. 
If  I  had  thought  but  of  self,  I  would  have  re- 
turned to  a  private  station.  But  it  was  my  duty 
to  retain  the  imperial  title  for  my  family  and  son. 
Next  to  France,  my  son  is  to  me  the  dearest  ob- 
ject in  all  the  world.'  " 

During  this  glowing  discourse  the  Emperor 
rapidly  paced  the  room,  and  appeared  violently 
agitated.  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  con- 
tinued, 

**  The  emigrants  know  too  well  that  I  am  here. 
I  discover  new  plots  every  day.  They  have  sent 
to  Corsica  one  of  the  assassins  of  Georges — a 
wretch  whom  even  the  English  journals  have 
pointed  out  to  Europe  as  a  blood-thirsty  assassin. 
But  let  them  beware  !  If  he  misses  me,  I  shall 
not  miss  him.  I  will  send  my  grenadiers  after 
him,  and  he  shall  be  shot  as  an  example  to 
others." 

There  was  again  a  moment  of  silence,  when 
the  Emperor  resumed,  "  Do  my  generals  go  to 
Court  1     They  must  cut  a  sad  figure  there." 

**  Yes,  Sire !"  Chaboulon  replied ;  "  and  they 
are  enraged  to  see  themselves  superseded  in  fe- 
ver by  emigrants  who  never  heard  the  sound  of 
a  cannon." 

♦*  The  emigrants  will  never  alter,"  Napoleon 
rejoined.  "  I  committed  a  great  error  when  I 
recalled  that  anti-national  race  into  France.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  me  they  would  have  died  of 
starvation  abroad.  But  then  I  had  great  motives. 
I  wanted  to  reconcile  Europe  to  us,  and  close 


the  Revolution.  But  what  do  my  soldiers  say 
about  me  1" 

"  The  soldiers.  Sire,"  said  Chaboulon,  "  never 
pronounce  your  name  but  with  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  grief" 

*^  And  so  they  still  love  me,"  said  Napoleon, 
smiling. 

**Yes,  Sire,"  said  Chaboulon;  '*and  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  they  love  you  even  more  than 
eyer.  They  consider  our  misfortunes  as  the  ef- 
fect of  treachery,  and  constantly  ajQ^rm  that  they 
never  would  have  been  conquered  if  they  had  not 
been  sold  to  their  enemies." 

"They  are  right,"  said  Napoleon.  **I  am 
glad  to  learn  that  my  army  preserves  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  superiority.  I  see  that  I  have 
formed  a  correct  opinion  of  the  state  of  France. 
The  Bourbons  are  unfit  to  reign.  Their  govern- 
ment may  be  acceptable  to  priests,  nobles,  and 
old-fashioned  countesses ;  but  it  is  utterly  worth- 
less to  the  present  generation.  The  Revolution 
has  taught  the  people  to  know  their  rank  in  the 
state ;  they  will  never  consent  to  fall  back  into 
their  former  nothingness.  The  army  can  never 
become  attached  to  the  Bourbons.  Our  victories 
and  misfortunes  have  established  between  the 
troops  and  myself  an  indestructible  tie.  The 
Bourbons  are  neither  loved  nor  feared.  The 
government  is  evidently  hastening  to  its  fall. 
The  priests  and  the  emigrants  are  its  only  parti- 
sans. Every  man  of  patriotism  or  of  soul  is  its 
enemy.  But  how  will  all  this  end  1  Is  it  thought 
there  will  be  a  new  Revolution  1" 

"  Sire,"  replied  Chaboulon,  *'  discontent  and 
irritation  prevail  to  such  an  extent  that  thh  slight- 
est effervescence  would  inevitably  cause  a  gen- 
eral insurrection,  and  nobody  would  be  surprised 
if  it  were  to  take  place  to-nK>rrow." 

**  But  what  would  you  do  were  you  to  expel 
the  Bourbons  1"  said  the  Emperor ;  *'  would  you 
establ'ish  the  Republic  1" 

"The  Republic,  Sire!"  said  Chaboulon,  "no- 
body thinks  of  it.  Perhaps  they  would  create  a 
regency." 

"  A  regency !"  exclaimed  Napoleon  with  vehe- 
mence and  surprise,  "  am  /  dead  !" 

"  But  your  absence—"  Chaboulon  commenced 
to  say. 

"  My  absence,"  interrupted  Napoleon, "  makes 
no  difference.  In  a  couple  of  days  I  could  be 
back  again  in  France,  if  the  nation  were  to  recall 
me.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  if  I  were  to 
return!" 

"  Sire,"  said  Chaboulon,  "  I  dare  not  person- 
ally attempt  to  answer  such  a  question  ;  but — " 

"  That  is  not  what  I  am  asking,"  impatiently 
answered  Napoleon  ;  "  answer  Yes,  or  No." 

"  Why  then.  Sire,  Yes !"  said  Chaboulon. 

"Do  you  really  think  sot"  the  Emperor  in- 
quired with  tenderness. 

"  Yes,  Sire,  I  am  convinced,"  Chaboulon  con- 
tinued, "  and  so  is  Mons.  X ,  that  the  people 

and  the  army  would  receive  you  as  their  dehverer, 
and  that  your  cause  would  be  embraced  with  en- 
thusiasm. He  had  foreseen  that  your  Majesty 
would  make  inquiries  on  this  point,  and  the  fol- 
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lowing  is  literally  his  answer.  *  You  will  tell 
the  Emperor  that  I  would  not  dare  decide  so  im- 
portant a  question;  but  he  may  consider  it  an 
incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  government  has 
wholly  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  the 
army — that  discontent  has  increased  to  the  high- 
est pitch;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  the  government  can  stand  much  longer 
against  such  universal  dislike.  You  will  add 
that  the  Emperor  is  the  only  object  of  the  regret 
and  the  hope  of  the  nation.  He,  in  his  wisdofti, 
will  decide  what  he  ought  to  do.'  " 

Napoleon  appeared  deeply  agitated.  Uis  far- 
reaching  vision  revealed  to  him  the  vastness  of 
the  impending  consequences.  For  a  long  time 
he  walked  the  floor,  absorbed  in  intensity  of 
thought,  and  then  said, 

"  I  will  reflect  upon  it.  Come  here  to-morrow 
at  eleven  o'clock.** 

At  the  appointed  hour  Chaboulon  presented 
himself  to  the  Emperor.  After  a  long  conversa- 
tion, essentially  the  same  with  that  which  we 
have  recorded,  Napoleon  said, 

'<  I  will  set  off.  The  enterprise  is  vast,  it  is 
difiicult,  it  is  dangerous.  But  it  is  not  beyond 
my  compassing.  On.  great  occasions  fortune  has 
never  abandoned  me.  I  shall  set  off,  but  not 
alone.  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  allowing  myself 
to  be  collared  by  the  gendarmes.  I  will  depart 
with  my  sword,  my  Polanders,  my  grenadiers. 
All  France  is  on  my  «de.  I  belong  to  France. 
For  her  I  will  sacrifice  my  repose,  my  blood,  my 
life,  with  the  greatest  joy.  I  have  not  settled  the 
day  of  my  departure.  By  deferring  it,  I  should 
reap  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  Congress  to 
terminate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  run  the 
risk  of  being  kept  here  a  close  prisoner  by  the 
vessels  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  English,  if,  as 
every  thing  appears  to  indicate,  there  should  be  a 
rupture  between  the  Allies.  *  Depart,  and  tell 

X you  have  seen  me,  and  I  have  determined 

to  expose  myself  to  every  danger,  for  the  sake  of 
yieldhig  to  the  prayers  of  France,  and  ridding  the 
nation  of  the  Bourbons.  Say  also,  I  shall  leave 
here  with  my  guard  on  the  1st  of  April,  perhaps 
sooner." 

The  Duke  of  Rovigo  writes  in  his  memoirs : 
"  The  main  object  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  attention 
at  Vienna  was  the  abduction  of  the  EmperoTy 
whom  he  represented  as  a  weight  upon  France, 
and  as  feeding  the  hopes  of  all  restless  minds. 
In  this  respect  he  was  right.  The  subject  of  the 
Emperor  engrossed  the  attention  of  all  parties. 
The  more  consideration  was  bestowed  upon  the 
details  of  the  events  which  had  occasioned  his 
downfall,  the  greater  was  the  interest  felt  for 
him.  Talleyrand  had  present  to  his  mind  the 
example  of  the  return  from  Egypt.  He  dreaded 
a  second  representation  of  that  event.  It  had  so 
often  been  asserted  that  the  tranquillity  of  Europe 
depended  upon  the  repose  of  France,  that  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  abduction  of  the  Emperor 
was  necessary  to  the  general  welfare.  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  therefore,  succeeded  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  this  course.  The  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia alone   showed   any  difRcuIty  in   assenting 


to  the  proposal.  But  he  at  last  tacitly  consented 
to  it. 

**  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  wholly  b^nt  on  accel- 
erating this  operation,  which  was  said  at  the 
time  to  be  intrusted  to  the  English  Admiral  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  whose  osten^ble  mission  was  t« 
be  the  command  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Barbary  States,  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  only 
learned  this  circumstance  firom  what  was  publicly 
reported  in  Paris,  where  a  variety  of  letters  re^ 
ceived  from  London  communicated.details  respect- 
ing the  Congress,  toward  which  all  eyes  were  then 
turned.  The  finglish  newspapers  also  reported 
that  the  Emperor  was  to  be  removed  to  St.  Hel- 
ena ;  and  the  report  was  repeated  in  the  German 
papers,  which  the  Emperor  regularly  received  at 
EUmi.  No  doubt  was  entertained  that  this  operas 
tion  would  soon  be  carried  into  effect 

**  In  the  emergency,  the  Emperor  formed  the 
plan  of  returning  to  France,  as  he  had  done  en 
the  former  occasion.  No  alternative  was  left  to 
him.  He  knew  that  it  was  intended  to  violate 
his  asylum,  in  which  he  had  no  means  of  defends 
ing  himself,  for  any  length  of  time,  and  where  it 
was  now  even  impossible  for  him  to  subsist  with- 
out the  allowance  guaranteed  but  not  paid  to 
him." 


THE  NEWCOMES.* 
MEMOIRS  OF  A  MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 

BY    W.    M.    THACKXBAY. 


CHAPTER  XXVU. 

m  WHICH   CLIVB   00S8  ABROAD. 

ALTHOUGH  Thomas  Newcome  was  gone 
back  to  India  in  search  of  more  money,  find- 
ing that  he  could  not  live  upon  his  income  at  home, 
he  was  nevertheless  rather  a  wealthy  man ;  and  at 
the  moment  of  his  departure  from  Europe  had  two 
lakhs  of  rupees  invested  in  yariovs  Indian  securi- 
ties. **  A  thousand  a  year  more,**  he  thought,*'ad- 
ded  to  the  interest  accruing  from  my  two  lakhs 
will  enable  us  to  live  very  comfortably  at  home. 
I  can  give  Olive  ten  thousand  pounds  when  he 
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marries,  and  &v^  hundred  a  year  out  of  my  al- 
lowancet.  If  he  gets  a  wife  with  some  money, 
they  may  have  etery  enjoyment  of  life ;  and  as 
for  his  pieturee,  he  can  paint  just  as  few  or  as 
many  of  those  as  he  pleases."  Newcome  did 
not  seem  seriously  to  believe  that  his  son  would 
live  by  painting  pictures,  but  considered  Clive  as 
a  young  prince  who  chose  to  amuse  himself  with 
painting.  The  Muse  of  Painting  is  a  lady  whose 
social  station  is  not  altogether  recogniied  with 
us  as  yet.  The  polite  world  permits  a  gentleman 
to  amuse  himself  with  her,  but  to  take  her  for 
better  or  for  worse!  forsake  all  other  chances 
and  cleave  unto  her !  to  assume  her  name !  Many 
a  respectable  person  would  be  as  much  shocked 
at  the  notion,  as  if  his  son  had  married  an  opera 
dancer. 

Newcome  left  a  hundred  a  year  in  England, 
of  which  the  principal  sum  was  to  be  transferred 
to  his  boy  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age.  He  en- 
dewed  Clive  further  with  a  considerable  annual 
sum,  which  his  London  bankers  would  pay : 
*'  And  if  these  are  not  enough,"  says  he,  kindly, 
«  you  must  draw  upon  my  agents,  Messrs.  Franks 
aiid  Menyweather,  at  Calcutta,  who  will  receive 
your  signature  just  as  if  it  was  mine."  Before 
going  away,  he  introduced  Clive  to  F.  and  M.'s 
corresponding  London  house,  Jolly  and  Baines, 
Fog  Court — leading  out  of  Leadenhall — ^Mr.  Jol- 
ly,  a  myth  as  reganled  the  firm,  now  married  to 
Lady  Julia  Jolly — a  park  in  Kent— evangelical 
interest — great  at  Exeter  Hall  meetings — knew 
Clive*s  grandmother,  that  is,  Mrs.  Newcome,  a 
most  admirable  woman.  Baines  represents  a 
house,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  with  an  emigrative 
tendency  toward  Belgravia — musical  daughters 
— ^Herr  Moscheles,  Benedick,  Ella,  Osborne,  con- 
stantly at  dinner — sonatas  in  P  flat  (op.  936), 
composed  and  dedicated  to  Miss  Euphemia  Baines, 
by  hior  most  obliged,  most  otiedient  servant,  Fer- 
dtnando  Blitz.  Baines  hopes  that  his  young 
friend  will  come  constantly  to  York  Terrace, 
where  the  girls  will  be  most  happy  to  see  him ; 
and  mentions  at  home  a  singular  whim  of  Col- 
onel Newcomers,  who  can  give  his  son  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  a  year,  and  makes  an  artist  of 
him.  Euphemia  and  Flora  adore  artists ;  they 
feel  quite  interested  about  this  young  man.  **  He 
was  scribbling  caricatures  all  the  time  I  was  talk- 
ing with  his  father  in  my  parlor,"  says  Mr.  Baines, 
and  produces  a  sketch  of  an  orange  woman  near 
the  Bank,  who  had  struck  Clive's  eyes,  and  been 
transferred  to  the  blotting-paper  in  Fog  Court 
"  He  need'nt  do  any  thing,"  said  good-natured 
Mr.  Baines.  '*  I  guess  all  the  pictures  he*ll  paint 
won't  sell  for  much." 

**  Is  he  fond  of  music,  papa  1 "  asks  Miss.  **  What 
a  pity  he  had  not  come  to  our  last  evening ;  and 
now  the  season  is  over!" 

**And  Mr.  Newcome  is  going  out  of  town^ 
He  came  to  me  to-day  for  circular  notes — says 
he's  going  through  Switserland  and  into  Italy — 
lives  in  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.  Queer 
place,  ain't  iti  Put  his  name  down  in  your 
book,  and  ask  him  to  dinner  next  season." 

Before  Clive  went  away,  he  had  sn  apparatus 
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of  easels,  sketching^stools,  umbrellas,  and  paint* 
ing-boxes,  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  that 
Messrs.  Soap  and  Isaac  could  supply.  It  mado 
J.  J.'s  eyes  glisten  to  see  those  lovely  gimcracks 
of  art;  those  smooth  mill-boards,  those  slab-tint- 
ed sketching-blocks,  and  glistening  rows  of  color-* 
tubes  lying  in  their  boxes,  which  seemed  to  cry, 
"  Come,  squeeze  me."  If  painting-boxes  made 
psdnters ;  if  sketching^stools  would  but  enable  one 
to  sketch,  surely  I  would  hasten  this  very  instant 
to  Messrs.  Soap  and  Isaac!  but,  alas!  th^se 
pretty  toys  no  more  make  artists  than  cowls 
make  monks. 

As  a  proof  that  Clive  did  intend  to  practice  his 
profession,  and  to  live  by  it  too,  at  this  time  he 
took  four  sporting  sketches  to  a  print-seller  in 
the  Haymarket,  and  duiposed  of  them  at  the  rate 
of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  sketch.  His 
exultation  at  receiving  a  sovereign  and  half  a 
sovereign  from  Mr.  Jones  was  boundless.  "I 
can  do  half  a  dozen  of  these  things  easily  in  a 
morning,"  says  he.  **Two  guineas  a  day  is 
twelve  guineas — say  ten  guineas  a  week,  for  I 
won't  woriL  on  Sundays,  and  may  take  a  holiday 
in  the  week  besides.  Ten  guineas  a  week  is  five 
hundred  a  year.  That  is  pretty  nearly  as  much 
money  as  I  shall  want,  and  I  need  not  draw  the 
dear  old  governor's  allowance  at  all."  He  wrote 
an  ardent  letter,  full  of  happiness  and  affection, 
to  the  kind  father,  which  he  shall  find  a  month 
afler  he  has  arrived  in  India,  and  read  to  his 
friends  in  Calcutta  and  Barrackpore.  Clive  in- 
vited many  of  his  artist  friends  to  a  grand  feast 
in  honor  of  the  thirty  shillings.  The  King's 
Arms,  Kensington,  was  the  hotel  selected  (tav- 
ern* beloved  of  artists  for  many  score  years!). 
Gandish  was  there,  and  the  Gandishites  and 
some  chosen  spirits  from  the  Life  Academy, 
Clipstone  Street,  and  J.  J.  was  vice-president, 
with  Fred  Bayham  by  his  side,  to  make  the 
speeches  and  carve  the  mutton;  and  I  promise 
you  many  a  merry  song  was  sung,  and  many  a 
health  drunk  in  flowing  bumpers ;  and  as  jolly  a 
party  was  assembled  as  any  London  contained  that 
day.  The  beau  monde  had  quitted  it ;  the  Park 
was  empty  as  we  crossed  it ;  and  the  leaves  of 
Kensington  Gardens  had  begun  to  fell,  dying 
after  the  fatigues  of  a  London  season.  We  sang 
all  the  way  home  through  Knightsbridge  and  by 
the  Park  railings,  and  the  Covent  Garden  carters 
halting  at  the  Half-way  House  were  astonished 
at  our  choruses.  There  is  no  half-way  house 
now ;  no  merry  chorus  at  midnight. 

Then  Clive  and  J.  J.  took  the  steamboat  to 
Antwerp ;  and  those  who  love  pictures  may  im- 
agine how  the  two  young  men  rejoiced  in  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  cities  of  the  worid ;  where 
they  went  back  straightway  into  the  sixteenth 
century ;  where  the  inn  at  which  they  staid  (de- 
lightful old  Grand  Laboureur,  thine  ancient  walls 
are  leveled!  thy  comfortable  hospitalities  exist 
no  more!)  seemed  such  a  hostelry  as  that  where 
Quentin  Durward  first  saw  his  sweetheart ;  where 
knights  of  Velasquez  or  burgomasters  of  Rubens 
seemed  to  look  from  the  wirtdows  of  the  tall- 
gabled  houses  and  the  quaint  porches;  where 
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the  Bourse  still  stood,  the  Bourse  of  three  hund- 
red years  ago,  and  you  had  but  to  supply  figures 
with  beards  and  ruffs,  and  rapiers  and  trunk 
hose»  to  make  the  picture  complete ;  where  to  be 
awakened  by  the  carillon  of  the  bells  was  to 
waken  to  the  most  delightful  sense  of  life  and 
h^piness ;  where  nuns,  actual  nuns,  walked  the 
streets,  and  every  figure  in  the  Place  de  Meir, 
and  every  devotee  at  church  kneeling  and  draped 
in  black,  on  entering  the  confessional  (actually 
the  confessional  i),>  was  a  delightfiil  subject  for 
the  new  sketch-book.  Had  Olive  drawn  as  muich 
every  where  as  at  Antwerp,  Messrs.  Soap  and 
Isaac  might  have  made  a  little  income  by  supply- 
ing him  with  materials. 

After  Antwerp,  Olivers  correspondent  gets  a 
letter  dated  from  the  Hotel  de  Sukle  at  Brussels, 
which  contains^an  elaborate  eulogy  of  the  cookery 
and  comfort  of  that  hotel,  where  the  wines,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer's  opinion,  are  unmatched 
almost  in  Europe.  And  this  is  followed  by  a 
description  of  Waterloo,,  and  a  sketch  of  Hou- 
goumont,  in  which  J.  J.  is  represented  running 
away  Ui  the  character  of  a  French  grenadier,  Clive 
pursuing  him  in  the  life-guard's  habit,  and  mount- 
ed on  a  thundering  charger. 

Next  follows  a  letter  from  Bonn.  Verses 
about  Drachenfels,  of  a  not  veiy  superior  style  of 
versification :  account  of  Crichton,  an  old  Grey 
Friars  man,  who  has  become  a  student  at  the 
university;  of  a  commen,  a  drunken  bout;  and  a 
students'  duel  at  Bonn.  **  And  whom  should  I 
find  here,"  says  Mr.  Clive,  "but  Aunt  Ann, 
Ethel,  Miss  Quigley,  and  the  little  ones,  the 
whole  detachment  under  the  conunand  of  Kuhn. 
Uncle  Brian  is  staying  at  Aiz.  He  is  recogroi' 
ed  from  his  attack.  And  upon  n^  conscience, 
I  think  my  pretty  cousin  looks  prettier  every 
day. 

"  When  they  are  not  in  London,"  Clive  goes 
on  to  write,  '*  or  I  sometimes  think  when  Barnes 
or  old  Lady  Kew  are  not  looking  over  them,  they 
are  quite  different.  You  know  how  cold  they 
have  latterly  seemed  to  us,  and  how  their  con- 
duct annoyed  my  dear  old  father.  Nothing  can 
be  kinder  than  their  bdiavior  since  we  have  met. 
It  was  on  the  little  hill  at  Godsberg,  J.  J.  and  I 
were  mounting  to  the  ruin,  followed  by  the  beg- 
gars who  waylay  you,  and  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  other  robbers  who  used  to  live  there,  when 
there  came  a  procession  of  donkeys  down  the 
steep,  and  I  heard  a  little  voice  cry  *  Hullo !  it's 
Clive !  hooray,  Clive !'  and  an  ass  came  pattering 
down  the  decUvity,  with  a  little  pair  of  white 
trpwsers  at  an  immensely  wide  angle  over  the 
donkey's  back,  and  behold  there  was  little  Alfred 
grinning  with  all  his  might. 

*'  He  turned  his  beast  and  was  for  gallc^nng 
up  the  hill  again,  I  su]^x>se  to  inform  his  rela- 
tions ;  but  the  donkey  refused  with  many  kicks, 
one  of  which  sent  Alfired  plunging  among  the 
stones,  and  we  were  rubbing  hum  down  just  as 
the  rest  of  the  party  came  upon  us.  Miss  Quig- 
ley looked  very  grim  on  an  old  white  pony ;  my 
aunt  was  on  a  black  horse  that  might  have  turned 
gray,  he  is  so  old.    Then  come  two  donkeysful 


of  children,  with  Kuhn  as  supercargo ;  then  Ethel 
on  donkey  back,  too,  with  a  bunch  of  wild  floweri 
in  her  hand,  a  great  straw  hat  with  a  crimson 
ribbon,  a  white  muslin  jacket  you  know,  bound 
at  the  waist  with  a  ribbon  of  the  first,  and  a  darii 
skiit,  with  a  shawl  round  her  leet,  which  Kuhn 
had  arranged.  As  she  stopped,  the  donkey  fell 
to  cropping  greens  in  the  hedge;  the  trees  there 
checkered  her  white  dress  and  &ce  with  shadow. 
Her  eyes,  hair,  and  forehead  were  in  shadow  too 
— but  the  light  was  all  upon  her  right  ibheek, 
upon  her  shoulder  down  to  her  arm,  which  was 
of  a  warmer  white,  and  on  the  bunch  of  flowers 
which  she  held,  blue,  yellow,  and  red  poppies,  and 
so  forth. 

**  J.  J.  says,  M  think  the  birds  began  to  sing 
louder  when  she  came.'  We  have  both  agreed 
that  she  is  the  handsomest  woman  in  England. 
It's  not  her  form  merely,  which  is  certainly  as 
yet  too  thin  and  a  little  angular — it  is  her  color. 
I  do  not  care  for  woman  or  picture  without  color. 
O  ye  carnations !  O  ye  lilia  mista  rosis !  O  such 
black  hair  and  solemn  eyebrows !  It  seems  to 
me  the  roses  and  carnations  have  bloomed  again 
since  we  saw  them  last  in  London ;  when  they 
were  drooping  from  the  exposure  to  ni^t  air, 
candle  light,  and  heated  ball  rooms. 

**  Here  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  regiinent  of 
donkeys,  bearing  a  crowd  of  relations ;  J.  J.  stand- 
ing modestly  in  the  background — beggars  com- 
pleting the  group,  and  Kuhn  ruling  over  them 
with  voice  and  gesture,  oaths,  and  whip.  Throw 
in  the  Rhine  in  the  distance  flashing  by  the  Seven 
Mountains — but  mind  and  make  Ethel  the  prin- 
cipal figure ;  if  you  make  her  like,  she  ceitainly 
will  be — and  other  lights  will  be  only  minor  fires. 
You  may  paint  her  foim,  but  you  can't  paint  her 
color;  that  is  what  beats  us  in  nature.  A  line 
tnust  come  right;  you  can  force  that  into  its 
place,  but  you  cuxH  compel  the  circumambient 
air.  There  is  no  yellow  I  know  of  will  make 
sunshine;  and  no  blue  that  is  a  bit  like  sky. 
And  so  with  pictures :  I  think  you  only  get  signs 
of  color,  and  formulas  to  stand  for  it.  That  brick- 
dust  which  we  agree  to  receive  as  rq)resenting  a 
blush,  look  at  it — can  you  say  it  is  in  the  least  IDm 
the  blush  which  flickers  and  varies  as  it  sweeps 
over  the  down  of  the  cheek,  as  you  see  sunshine 
playing  over  a  meadow  1  Look  into  it,  and  see 
what  a  variety  of  delicate  blooms  there  are !  a 
multitude  of  flowerets  twining  into  one  tint !  We 
may  break  our  color  pots,  and  strive  after  the 
line  alone :  that  is  palpable,  and  we  can  grasp  it 
— the  other  is  impossible  and  beyond  us."  Which 
sentiment  I  here  set  down,  not  on  account  of  its' 
worth  (and  I  think  it  is  contradicted — as  well  as 
asserted — in  more  than  one  of  the  letters  I  sub- 
sequently had  firom  Mr.  Clive),  but  it  may  eerve 
to  show  the  ardent  and  impulsive  disposition  «f 
this  youth,  by  whom  all  bMuties  of  art  and  na- 
ture, animate  or  inanimate  (the  former  especially), 
were  welcomed  with  a  gusto  and  delight  whereof 
colder  ten^raments  are  incapable.  The  view 
of  a  fine  landscape,  a  fine  picture  a  handsome 
woman,  would  make  this  harmless  young  sensu- 
alist tipsy  with  pleasure.    He  seemed  to  derive 
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an  actual  Marity  and  intoxication  as  his  eye 
drank  in  these  sights ;  and,  though  it  was  his 
maxim  that  all  dinners  were  good,  and  he  could 
eat  bread  and  cheese  and  drink  small  beer  with 
perfect  good  humor,  I  belieTe  that  he  found  a 
certain  Measure  in  a  bottle  of  claret,  which  moat 
men*s  systems  were  incapable  of  feeling. 

This  spring-time  of  youth  is  the  season  of  let- 
ter-writing. A  lad  in  high  health  and  spirits, 
the  blood  running  briskly  in  his  young  veins,  and 
the  world,  and  hfe,  and  nature  bright  and  wel- 
come to  him,  looks  out,  perforce,  for  some  com- 
panion to  whom  he  may  impart  his  sense  of  the 
pleasure  which  he  enjoys,  and  which  were  not 
complete  unless  a  friend  were  by  to  share  it.  I 
was  the  person  most  couTenient  for  the  young 
fellow's  purpose ;  he  was  pleased  to  confer  upon 
me  the  title  of  friend  en  Hire,  and  confidant  in 
particular;  to  endow  the  confidant  in  question 
with  a  number  of  virtues  and  excellences  which 
existed  very  likely  only  in  the  lad's  imagination ; 
to  kunent  that  the  coi^daat  had  no  sister  whom 


he,  Glive,  might  marry  out  of  hand ;  and  to  make 
me  a  thousuid  simple  protests  of  affection  and 
admiration,  which  are  noted  here  as  signs  of  the 
young  man's  character,  by  no  means  as  proofs 
of  the  goodness  of  mine.  The  books  given  to 
the  present  biographer  by  his  affectionate  friend, 
Ciive  Newcome,  still  bear  on  the  title-pages  the 
marks  of  that  boyish  hand  and  youthful  fervor. 
He  had  a  copy  of  "  Walter  Lorraine,"  bound  and 
gilt  with  such  splendor  as  made  the  author  blush 
for  his  performance,  which  has  since  been  seen 
at  the  book-stalls  at  a  price  suited  to  the  very 
humblest  purses.  He  fired  up  and  fought  a  news- 
paper critic  (whom  Clive  met  at  the  Haunt  one 
night)  who  bad  dared  to  write  an  article  in  which 
that  work  was  slighted ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  his  friendship  has  outlived  that  rapturous 
period ;  the  kindness  of  the  two  old  friends,  I 
hope,  is  not  the  less  because  it  is  no  longer  ro- 
mantic, and  the  days  of  white  vellum  and  giH 
edges  have  passed  away.  From  the  abundance 
of  the  letters  which  the  affectionate  young  fellow 
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now  wrote,  the  ensuing  portion  of  his  youthful 
history  is  compiled.  It  may  serve  to  recall  pas- 
sages of  their  early  days  to  such  of  his  seniors  as 
occasionally  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  novel ;  and 
in  the  story  of  his  faults,  indiscretions,  passions, 
and  actions,  young  readers  may  be  reminded  of 
their  own. 

Now  that  the  old  Countess,  and  perhaps  Barnes, 
were  away,  the  barrier  between  Clive  and  this 
lamily  seemed  to  be  vrithdrawn.  The  young  folks, 
who  loved  him,  were  free  to  see  him  as  often  as 
he  would  come.  They  were  going  to  Baden: 
would  he  come  too  1  Baden  was  on  the  road  to 
Switzerland:  he  might  journey  to  Strasbourg, 
Basle,  and  so  on.  Clive  was  glad  enough  to  go 
with  his, cousins,  and  travel  in  the  orbit  of  such 
a  lovely  girl  as  Ethel  Newcome.  J.  J.  performed 
the  second  part  always  when  Clive  was  present : 
and  so  they  all  traveled  to  Coblentz,  Mayence, 
and  Frankfort  together,  making  the  journey  which 
every  body  knows,  and  sketching  the  mountains 
and  castles  we  all  of  us  have  sketched.  EthePs 
beauty  made  all  the  passengers  on  all  the  steam- 
ers look  round  and  admire.  Clive  was  proud  of 
being  in  the  suite  of  such  a  lovely  person.  The 
&mily  traveled  with  a  pair  of  those  carriages, 
which  used  to  thunder  along  the  continental  rpads 
a  dozen  years  smce,  and  from  interior,  box,  and 
rumble  diischarge  a  dozen  English  people  at  hotel 
gates. 

The  journey  is  all  sunshine  and  pleasure  and 
novelty :  the  circular  notes  with  which  Mr.  Baines 
of  Fog  Court  has  supplied  Clive  Newcome,  Es- 
quire, enabled  that  young  gentleman  to  travel 
with  great  ease  and  comfort.  He  has  not  yet 
ventured  upon  engaging  a  valet-de-chambre,  it 
being  agreed  between  him  and  J.  J.  that  two 
traveling  artists  have  no  right  to  such  an  aristo- 
cratic appendage,  but  he  has  bought  a  snug  little 
britska  at  Frankfort  (the  youth  has  very  polite 
tastes,  is  abready  a  connoisseur  in  wine,  and  has 
no  scruple  in  ordering  the  best  at  the  hotels),  and 
the  britska  travels  in  company  with  Lady  Ann's 
caravan,  either  in  its  wake,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  the  dust,  or  more  frequently  ahead  of 
that  enormous  vehicle,  and  its  tender,  in  which 
come  the  children  and  the  governess  of  Lady 
Ann  Newcome,  guarded  by  a  huge  and  melan- 
choly London  footman,  who  beholds  Rhine  and 
Neckar,  valley  and  mountain,  village  and  ruin, 
with  a  like  dismal  composure.  Little  Alfred  and 
little  Egbert  are  by  no  means  sorry  to  escape 
from  Miss  Quigley  and  the  tender,  and  ride  for  a 
stage  or  two  in  Clive's  briuka.  The  little  girls 
cry  sometimes  to  be  admitted  to  that  privilege.  I 
dare  say  Ethel  would  like  very  well  to  quit  her 
place  in  the  caravan,  where  she  sits  circumvented 
by  Mamma's  dogs,  and  books,  bags,  dressmg- 
boxes,  and  gimcrack  cases,  without  which  appara- 
tus some  Enj^sh  ladies  of  condition  can  not 
travel ;  but  Miss  Ethel  is  grown  up,  she  is  out, 
and  has  been  presented  at  Court,  and  is  a  person 
of  too  great  ^gnity  now  to  sit  any  where  but  in 
the  plaoB  of  state  in  the  chariot  comer.  I  like  to 
think  for  my  part  of  the  gallant  young  fellow 
taking  his  pleasure  and  enjoying  his  holiday,  and 


few  sights  are  more  pleasant  than  to  watch  a 
happy  manly  English  youth,  free-handed  and  gen- 
erous-hearted, content  and  good  humor  shining 
in  his  honest  face,  pleased  and  pleasing,  eager, 
active,  and  thankful  for  services,  and  exercising 
bravely  his  noble  youthful  privilege  to  be  happy 
and  to  enjoy.  Sing,  cheery  spirit,  while  the 
spring  lasts ;  bloom  while  the  sun  shines,  kindly 
flowers  of  youth !  You  shall  be  none  the  worse 
to-morrow  for  having  been  happy  to-day,  if  the 
day  brings  no  action  to  shame  it.  As  for  J.  J., 
he  too  had  his  share  of  enjoyment ;  the  charming 
scenes  around  him  did  not  escape  his  bright  eye, 
he  absorbed  pleasure  in  his  silent  way,  he  was  up 
vrith  the  sunrise  always,  and  at  work  with  his 
eyes  and  his  heart  if  not  with  his  hands.  A 
beautiful  object  too  is  such  a  one  to  contemplate, 
a  pure  virgin  soul,  a  creature  gentle,  pious,  and 
full  of  love,  endowed  with  sweet  gifts,  humble  and 
timid,  but  for  truth's  and  justice's  sake  inflexible, 
thankful  to  God  and  man,  fond,  patient,  and 
foithful.  Clive  was  still  his  hero  as  ever,  his 
patron,  his  iplendid  young  prince  and  chieftain. 
Who  was  so  brave,  who  was  so  handsome,  gen- 
erous, witty  as  Clive  1  To  hear  Clive  sing  as  the 
lad  would  while  they  were  seated  at  their  work, 
or  driving  along  on  this  happy  journey,  through 
fair  landscapes  in  the  sunshine,  gave  J.  J.  the 
keenest  pleasure :  his  wit  was  a  little  slow,  but  ' 
he  would  laugh  with  his  eyes  at  Clive's  sallies, 
or  ponder  over  them  and  explode  with  laughter 
presently,  giving  a  new  source  of  amusement  to 
these  merry  travelers,  and  little  Alfred  wouki 
laugh  at  J.  J.'s  laughing :  and  so,  with  a  hundred 
harmless  jokes  to  oiliven,  and  the  ever  changing, 
ever  charming  smiles  of  nature  to  cheer  and  ac- 
company it,  the  happy  day's  journey  would  come 
to  an  end. 

So  the^  traveled  by  the  accustomed  route  to 
the  prettiest  town  of  all  places  where  Pleasure 
has  set  up  her  tents ;  and  where  the  gay,  the 
melancholy,  the  idle  or  occupied,  grave  or  naughty, 
come  for  amusement,  or  business,  or  relaxadon ; 
where  London  beauties,  having  danced  and  flirted 
all  the  season,  may  dance  and  flirt  a  little  more : 
where  well-dressed  rogues  from  all  quarters  of 
the  worid  assemble ;  where  I  have  seen  severe 
London  lawyers,  forgetting  their  wigs  and  the 
Temple,  trying  their  luck  against  fortune  and  M. 
B^nazet;  where  wistful  schemers  con^nre  and 
prick  cards  down,  and  deeply  meditate  the  infol- 
lible  coup ;  and  tiy  it,  and  lose  it,  and  borrow  a 
hundred  fVancs  to  go  home ;  where  even  virtuous 
British  ladies  venture  their  little  stakes,  and  draw 
up  their  winnings  with  trembling  rakes,  by  the 
side  of  ladies  who  are  not  virtuous  at  all,  no  not 
even  by  name ;  where  young  prodigals  breagdL  the 
bank  sometimes,  and  carry  plunder  out  of  a  place 
which  Hereules  himself  could  scarcely  compel ; 
where  you  meet  wonderful  countesses  and  prin- 
cesses, whose  husbands  are  abnost  always  absent 
on  their  vast  estates— in  Italy,  Spain,  Piedmont 
— ^who  knows  where  their  lordships'  possessions 
are  1 — ^while  trains  of  suitors  surround  those  wan- 
dering Penelopes,  their  noble  wives ;  Russian 
Boyars,  Spanish  Grandees  of  tha  Order  of  the 
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Fleece,  Counts  of  France,  and  Princes  Polish  and 
Italian  innumerable,  who  perfume  the  gflded  halls 
with  their  tobacco-smoke,  and  swear  in  all  lan- 
guages against  the  Black  and  the  Red.  The  fa- 
mous English  monosyllable  by  which  things,  per- 
sons, luck,  even  eyes,  are  devoted  to  the  infernal 
gods,  we  may  be  sure  is  not  wanting  in  that  Ba- 
bel. Where  does  one  not  hear  it  1  **  D —  the 
luck,*'  says  Lord  Kew,  as  the  croupier  sweeps 
off  his  lordship's  rouleaux.  *^D —  the  luck," 
says  Brown,  the  bagman,  who  has  been  backing 
his  lordship  with  five  franc  pieces.  "  Ah,  body 
of  Bacchus !"  says  Count  Felice,  whom  we  all 
remember  a  courier.  "  Ah,  sacre  coup,"  cries  M. 
le  Vicomte  de  Florae,  as  his  last  Louis  parts  com- 
pany from  him — each  cursing  in  his  native  tongue. 
O  sweet  chorus ! 

That  Lord  Kew  should  be  at  Baden  is  no  won- 
der. If  you  heard  of  him  at  the  Finish,  or  at 
Buckingham  Palace  ball,  or  in  a  watch-house,  or 
at  tl^e  Third  Cataract,  or  at  a  Newmarket  meet- 
nig,  you  would  not  be  surprised.  He  goes  every 
where ;  does  every  thing  with  all  his  might ; 
knows  every  body.  Last  week  he  won  who 
knows  how  many  thousand  Louis  from  the  bank 
(it  appears  Brown  has  chosen  one  of  the  unlucky 
days  to  back  his  lordship).  He  will  eat  his  sup- 
per as  gayly  after  a  great  victory  as  after  a  signal 
defeat ;  and  we  know  that  to  win  with  mag- 
nanimity requires  much  more  constancy-  than  to 
lose.  His  sleep  will  not  be  disturbed  by  one 
event  or  the  other.  He  will  play  skittles  all  the 
morning  with  perfect  contentment,  rOmp  with 
children  in  the  forenoon  (he  is  the  friend  of  half 
the  children  in  the  place),  or  he  will  cheerfully 
leave  the  green-table  and  all  the  risk  and  excite- 
ment there,  to  take  a  hand  at  sixpenny  whist 
with  Qeneral  Fogey,  or  to  give  the  six  Miss 
Fogeys  a  turn  each  in  the  ball-room.     From  H.  R. 

H.  the  Prince  Royal  of ,  who  is  the  greatest 

guest  at  Baden,  down  to  Brown  the  bagman,  who 
does  not  consider  himself  the  smallest,  Lord  Kew. 
is  hail  fellow  with  every  body,  and  has  a  kind 
word  from  and  for  all. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

IN  WHICH  CLIVE  BBOINI  TO  tBK  THX  WORLD. 

In  the  company  assembled  at  Baden,  Clive 
found  one  or  two  old  acquaintances ;  among  them 
his  friend  of  Paris,  M.  de  Florae,  not  in  quite  so 
brilliant  a  condition  as  when  Newcome  had  last 
met  him  on  the  Boulevard.  Florae  owned  that 
Fortune  had  been  very  unkind  to  him  at  Baden ; 
and,  indeed,  she  had  not  only  emptied  his  purse, 
but  his  portmanteaus,  jewel  box,  and  linen  closet 
— ^the  contents  of  all  of  which  had  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  red  and  black  against  Monsieur 
Banazet's  crown  pieces  :  whatever  side  they  took 
was,  however,  the  unlucky  one.  "This  cam- 
paign has  been  my  Moscow,  mon  chcr,"  Florae 
owned  to  Clive.  *♦  I  am  conquered  by  Benazet ; 
I  have  lost  in  almost  every  combat.  I  have  lost 
my  treasure,  my  baggage,  my  ammunition  of  war, 
every  thing  but  my  honor,  which,  an  rate,  Mons. 
Benazet  will  not  accept  as  a  stake :  if  he  wonld^ 
there  are  plenty  here,  believe  me,  who  would  set 


it  on  the  Trente  et  Quaiante.  Sometimes  I  have 
had  a  mind  to  go  home ;  my  mother,  who  is  an 
angel  all  forgiveness,  would  receive  her  prodigid, 
and  kill  the  fsitted  veal  for  me.  But  what  will 
youl  He  annoys  me — the  domestic  veal.  Be- 
sides, my  brother  the  Abbe,  though  the  best  of 
Christians,  is  a  Jew  upon  certain  matters;  a 
Benazet  who  will  not  trcquer  absolution  except 
against  repentance ;  and  I  have  not  for  a  sou  of 
repentance  in  my  pocket !  I  have  been  sorry,  yes 
— ^but  it  was  because  odd  came  up  in  place  of 
even,  or  the  reverse.  The  accursed  ajnrhs  has 
chased  me  like  a  remorse,  and  when  black  has 
come  up  I  have  wished  myself  converted  to  red. 
Otherwise  I  have  no  repentance — I  am  joueur — 
nature  has  made  me  so,  as  rtie  made  my  brother 
devot.  The  Archbishop  of  Strasbourg  is  of  our 
parents :  I  saw  his  grandeur  when  I  went  lately 
to  Strasbourg,  on  my  last  pilgrimage  to  the  Mont 
de  Pi^.  I  owned  to  him  that  I  would  pawn 
his  cross  and  ring  to  go  play :  the  good  prelt^ 
laughed,  and  said  his  chaplain  should  keep  an 
eye  on  them.  Will  you  dine  with  met  The 
landlord  of  my  hotel  was  the  intendant  of  our 
cousin,  the  Due  d'lvry,  and  wiU  give  me  credit 
to  the  day  of  judgment.  I  do  not  abuse  his 
noble  confidence.  My  dear!  there  are  covers 
of  silver  put  upon  my  \table  every  day  with 
which  I  could  retrieve  my  fortune,  did  I  listen  to 
the  suggestions  of  Satanas ;  but  I  say  to  him, 
Vade  retro.  Gome  and  dine  with  me — Duluc's 
kitchen  is  very  good." 

These  easy  confessions  were  uttered  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  and 
who  had  indeed  played  the  p&rt  of  a  young  man 
in  Paris  and  the  great  European  world  so  long, 
that  he  knew  or  chose  to  perform  no  other.  He 
did  not  want  for  abilities ;  had  the  best  temper  in 
the  world ;  was  well  bred  and  gentlemanlike  al- 
ways; and  was  gay  even  after  Moscow.  His 
courage  was  known,  and  his  character  for  bravery 
and  another  kind  of  gallantry  probably  exagger- 
ated by  his  bad  reputation.  Had  his  mother  not 
been  alive,  perhaps  he  wouki  have  believed  in  the 
virtue  of  no  woman.  But  this  one  he  worshiped, 
and  spoke  with  tenderness  and  enthusiasm  of  her 
constant  love  and  patience  and  goodness.  "  See 
her  miniature !"  he  said,  "  I  never  separate  my- 
self from  it — 0,  never !  It  saved  my  life  in  an 
affair  about — about  a  woman  who  was  not  worth 
the  powder  which  poor  Jules  and  I  burned  fat 
her.  His  ball  struck  me  here,  upon  the  waist- 
coat, bruising  my  rib  and  sending  me  to  my  bed, 
which  I  never  should  have  left  alive  but  for  this 
picture.  O,  she  is  an  angel,  my  mother.  I  am 
sure  that  Heaven  has  nothing  to  deny  that  saint, 
and  that  her  tears  wash  out  my  sins.         • 

Clive  smiled.  "I  think  Madame  de  Florae 
must  weep  a  good  deal,"  he  said. 

'^ Enormement,  my  friend!  My  fiuth!  I  do 
not  deny  it !  I  give  her  cause,  night  and  even- 
ing. I  am  possessed  by  demons!  This  little 
Afienthaler  wine  of  this  country  has  a  little 
smack  which  is  most  agreeable.  The  passions 
tear  me,  my  young  friend !  Play  is  fiital,  but 
play  is  not  so  fetal  as  wcmajf^-p^^M^miR  the 
Jigitized  by  ^ 
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^CT^viiMf,  they  are  nooet  succulent.  Take 
ing  by  me,  and  avoid  both.  I  saw  you  roder 
round  the  green-tables,  and  marked  your  eyes  as 
they  glistened  orer  the  heaps  of  gold,  and  looked 
at  some  of  our  beauties  of  Baden.  Beware  of 
such  syrens,  young  man !  and  take  me  for  your 
Mentor ;  aroiding  what  I  have  done — that  under- 
stands itself.  Yon  have  not  played  as  yetl  Do 
not  do  so ;  above  all  avoid  a  martingale,  if  you  do. 
Play  ought  not  to  be  an  afiair  of  calculation,  but 
of  inspiration.  I  have  calculated  infallibly ;  and 
what  has  been  the  efiect  1  Goussei  empty,  tiroirs 
empt^,  n^cessaire  parted  for  Strasbourg !  Where 
is  my  fur  pelisse,  Frederic  V 

*^Paibleu  vous  le  savez  bien.  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte,"  says  Frederic,  the  domestic,  who  was 
waiting  on  Clive  and  his  firiend. 

.  **  A  pelbse  lined  vnth  true  sable,  and  worth 
three  thousand  francs,  that  I  won  of  a  little  Rus- 
sian at  billiards.  That  pelisse  is  at  Strasbourg 
(where  the  infimious  worms  of  the  Mount  of 
Piety  are  actually  gnawing  her).  Two  hundred 
francs  and  this  reamnaissanc€,  which  Frederic 
receive,  are  all  that  now  r^resents  the  pelisse. 
How  many  chemises  have. I,  Frederick 

**  Eh,  parbleu,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  salt  bien 
qae  nous  avons  toujours  vingt-quatre  chemises," 
says  Frederic,  grumbling. 

Monsieur  le  Vicomte  springs  up  shrieking  from 
the  dinner-table.  **  Twenty-four  shirts,"  «ays  he, 
**  and  I  have  been  a  week  without  a  Louis  in  my 
pocket !  Belilre  !  Nigaud  f*  He  flings  open 
one  drawer  after  another,  but  there  are  no  signs 
of  that  superfluity  of  linen  of  which  the  domestic 
gfcke,  whose  countenance  now  changes  from  a 
grim  frown  to  a  grim  smile. 

*'Ah,  my  fai&fol  Frederic,  I  pardon  thee! 
Mr.  Newcome  will  understand  my  harmless 
Mupercherie.  Frederic  was  in  my  company  of 
the  Guard,  and  remains  with  me  since.  He  is 
Caleb  Balderstone  and  I  am  Ravenswood.  Yes, 
I  am  Edgard.  Let  us  have  coffee  and  a  cigar, 
Balderstone." 

'*Plait-il,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  1"  says  the 
French  Caleb. 

''Thou  oomprehendest  not  English.  Thou 
readest  not  Valtare  Scott,  thou  !"  cries  the  mas- 
ter. '*  I  was  recounting  to  Monsieur  Newcome 
thy  history  and  my  mbfortunes.  €ro  seek  coffee 
for  us,  Nigaud."  And  as  the  two  gentlemen 
partake  of  that  exhilarating  liquor,  the  elder  con- 
6des  gayly  to  his  guest  the  reason  why  he  prefers 
taking  cofiee  at  the  Hotel  to  the  coffee  at  the  great 
Cs&  of  the  Redoute,  vrith  a  durit  urgent  in  rebut 
igestass  !  pronounced  in  the  true  French  manner. 

Clive  was  greatly  amused  by  the  gayety  of  the 
V  iscount  after  his  misfortunes  and  his  Moscow ; 
and  thought  thai  one  of  Mr.  Baines's  circular 
notes  might  not  be  ill  laid  out  in  succoring  this 
hero.  It  may  have  been  to  this  end  that  Florac^s 
confessions  tended ;  though  to  do  him  justice  the 
incorrigible  young  fellow  would  confide  his  ad- 
ventures to  any  one  who  would  listen ;  and  the 
exact  state  of  his  wardrobe,  and  the  story  of  his 
pawned  peUsse,  dressing-case,  rings  and  watches, 
were  known  to  all  Baden. 


^*  You  tell  me  to  marry  and  rang^  myself," 
said  Clive  (to  whom  the  Viscount  was  expatiating 
upon  the  charms  of  the  superbe  young  Aiiglaise 
with  whom  he  had  seen  GUve  walking  on  the 
promenade).  **  Why  do  you  not  many  and  range 
yourself  toot" 

"  Eh,  my  dear !  I  am  married  already.  You 
do  not  know  iti  I  am  married  since  the  Revo- 
lution of  July.  Yes.  We  were  poor  in  those 
days,  as  poor  we  remain.  My  cousins  the  Due 
d'lvry's  sons  and  his  grandson  were  still  alive. 
Seeing  no  other  resource,  and  pursued  by  the 
Arabs,  I  espoused  the  Vicomtesse  de  Florae.  I 
gave  her  my  name,  you  comprehend,  in  exchange 
for  her  own  odious  one.  She  was  Miss  Higg. 
Do  you  know  the  family  Higg  of  Manchesterre, 
in  the  comte  of  Lancastrel  She  was  then  a 
person  of  a  ripe  age.  The  Vicomtesse  is  now — 
ah !  it  is  fifteen  years  since,  and  she  dies  not. 
Our  union  was  not  happy,  my  friend — Madame 
Paul  de  Florae  is  of  the  reformed  religion — not 
of  the  Anglican  church,  you  understand — but  a 
dissident  I  know  not  of  what  sort.  We  inhabited 
the  Hotel  de  Florae  for  a  while  after  our  union, 
which  was  all  of  convenience,  you  understand. 
She  filled  her  salon  with  ministers  to  make  you 
die.  She  assaulted  my  poor  father  in  his  garden- 
chair,  whence  he  could  not  escape  her.  She  told 
my  sainted  mother  that  she  was  an  idolatress — 
she  who  only  idolatrizes  her  children!  She 
called  IV  other  poor  Catholics  who  follow  the 
rites  of  our  fathers,  des  Romishes ;  and  Rome, 
Babylon,  and  the  Holj  Father — a  scarlet— eh  !  a 
scariet  abomination.  She  outraged  my  moth^, 
that  angel ;  essayed  to  convert  the  antechamber 
and  the  office ;  put  little  books  in  the  abbe's  bed- 
room. Eh,  my  friend !  what  a  good  king  was 
Charles  IX.,  and  his  mother,  what  a  wise  sover- 
eign !  I  lament  that  Madame  de  Florae  should 
have  escaped  the  St.  Baithelemi,  when  no  doubt 
she  was  spared  on  account  of  her  tender  age. 
We  have  been  separated  for  many  years;  her 
income  was  greatly  exaggerated.  Beyond  the 
payment  of  my  debts  I  owe  her  nothing.  I  wish 
I  could  say  as  much  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Shall  we  take  a  turn  of  promenade  1  Mauvai* 
Mujet !  I  see  you  are  longing  to  be  at  the  green- 
table." 

Clive  was  not  longing  to  be  at  the  green-table ; 
but  his  companion  was  never  easy  at  it  or  away 
from  it.  Next  to  winning,  losing,  M.  de  Florae 
said,  was  the  best  sport — ^next  to  losing,  looking 
on.  So  he  and  Clive  went  down  to  the  Redoute, 
where  Lord  Kew  was  playing  with  a  crowd  of 
awe-struck  amateurs,  and  breathless  punters  ad- 
miring his  valor  and  fortune  ;  and  Clive,  saying 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  game,  took  out 
five  Napoleons  from  his  purse,  and  besought 
Florae  to  invest  them  in  the  most  profitable  man- 
ner at  roulette.  The  other  made  some  faint  at- 
tempts at  a  scruple :  but  the  money  was  ipeedily 
laid  on  the  table,  where  it  increased  and  multi- 
plied amazingly  too ;  1m>  that  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  Florae  brought  quite  a  handful  of  gold  pieces 
to  his  principal.  Then  Clive,  I  dare  say  blushing 
as  he  made  the  proposal,  offered  hal^e  handfiu 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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of  Napoleons  to  M.  de  Florae,  to  be  repaid  when 
he  thoaght  fit.  And  fortune  must  ha?e  been 
very  favorable  to  tbe  hosbaod  of  Mim  Higg  that 
night;  for  in  the  oonrse  of  an  hoar  he  insisted  on 
paying  back  Clivers  loan;  and  two  days  after- 
ward appeared  with  his  riiirt-studs  (of  coarse 
with  his  shirts  also)  released  ftam  captinty,  his 
watch,  rings,  and  chains,  on  the  parade ;  and  was 
observed  to  wear  his  celebrated  for  pelisse  as  he 
drove  back  in  a  britzka  from  Strasboarg.  **  As 
for  myself;*'  wrote  Glive,  "  I  put  back  into  my 
purse  the  five  Napoleons  with  wlueh  I  had  be- 
gan ;  and  laid  down  the  whole  mass  of  winnings 
on  the  table,  where  it  was  doubled  and  then 
quadrupled,  and  then  swept  up  by  the  croupiers, 
greatly  to  my  ease  of  mind.  And  then  Lord  Kew 
asked  me  to  supper,  and  we  had  a  merry  night." 
This  was  Mr.  Clivers  first  and  last  appearance 
as  a  gan^ler.  J.  J.  looked  very  grave  when  he 
heard  of  these  transactions.  Olive's  French 
friend  did  not  please  his  English  eompanien  at 
all,  nor  the  friends  of  Olive's  French  friend,  the 
Russians,  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  of  soondr 
ing  titles  and  glittering  decorations,  and  the 
ladies  who  belonged  to  their  society.  He  saw 
by  chance  Ethel,  escorted  by  her  eousin  Lo«d 
Kew,  passing  through  a  crowd  of  this  compaby 
one  day.  There  was  not  one  woman  there  who 
was  not  the  heroine  of  some  diMreditable  stoiy. 
It  was  the  Oomtesse  Oalypso  who  had  been  jilted 
by  the  Due  Ulysse.  It  was  the  Marquise  Ariane 
to  whom  the  Piince  Th^see  had  behaved  so 
shamefully,  and  who  had  taken  to  Bacchus  as  a 
consolation.  It  was  Madame  Med^,  who  had 
absolutely  killed  her  old  &ther  by  her  conduct 
regarding  Jason :  she  had  done  every  thing  for 
Jason :  she  had  got  him  the  tai$on  d'or  firom  the 
Queen  Mother,  and  now  had  to  meet  him  every 
day  with  his  little  blonde  Inide  on  his  arm !  J.  J. 
compared  Ethel  moving  in  the  midst  of  these* 
folks,  to  the  Lady  am^  the  rout  of  0<mius. 
There  they  were,  the  Fauns  and  Satyn :  there 
they  were,  the  merry  Pagans :  drinking  and 
dancing,  dicing  and  sporting ;  laughing  out  jests 
that  never  should  be  spoken;  whispering  ren- 
dezvous to  be  written  in  midnight  calendars; 
jeering  at  honest  people  who  pawed  under  their 
palace  windows — jolly  rebels  and  repealen  of 
the  law.  Ah,  if  Mrs.  Brown,  whose  children  are 
gone  to  bed  at  the  Hotel,  knew  but  the  history 
of  that  cahn  dignified  looking  gentleman  who  sits 
under  her,  and  over  whose  patient  back  she 
frantically  advances  and  withdraws  her  two-firanc 
piece,  while  his  own  columns  of  Louii  d'or  are 
ofiering  battle  to  fortune— how  she  woukl  shrink 
away  from  the  shoulder  which  she  pushes !  That 
man  so  calm  and  well-bred,  with  a  string  of  orders 
on  his  breast,  so  well-diessed,  with  such  white 
hands,  has  stabbed  trusting  hearts;  severed 
family  ties;  written  lying  vows;  signed  &lse 
oaths ;  torn  up  pitilessly  tender  appeals  for  re- 
dress, and  tossed  away  into  the  fire  supplications 
blistcored  with  tears;  packed  cards  and  cogged 
dice;  or  used  pistol  or  sword  as  calmly  and 
dexterously  as  he  now  ranges  Ms  battalimis  of 
gold  pieces. 


Ridley  shrank  away  from  such  lawless  people 
with  the  delicacy  belonging  to  his  timid  and  re- 
tiring nature,  but  it  must  be  owned  that  Mr. 
Olive  was  by  no  means  so  squeamish.  He  did 
not  know  in  the  first  place  the  mystery  of  then 
iniquities;  and  his  sunny  kindly  spirit,  undimmed 
by  any  of  the  cares  which  clouded  it  subsequently, 
was  disposed  to  shine  upon  all  people  alike.  The 
world  was  welcome  to  him :  the  day  a  pleasure : 
all  nature  a  gay  feast :  scarce  any  dispodtions 
discordant  with  his  own  (for  pretension  only 
made  him  laugh,  and  hypocrisy  he  will  never  be 
able  to  understand  if  he  lives  to  be  a  hundred 
yean  old) :  the  night  brought  him  a  long  sleep, 
and  the  morning  a  glad  waking.  To  those  privi- 
leges of  youth  what  enjoyments  of  age  are  com- 
parable 1  what  achievements  of  ambition  1  what 
rewards  of  money  and  famel  Olive's  happy 
friendly  nature  shone  out  of  his  face ;  and  almost 
all  who  beheld  it  felt  kindly  toward  him.  As 
those  guileless  virgins  of  romance  and  ballad, 
who  walk  smiling  through  dark  forests,  charming 
ofi*  dragons  and  confronting  lions ;  the  young 
man  as  yet  went  through  the  worid  harmless ;  no 
giant  waylaid  him  as  yet ;  no  robbing  ogre  fed 
on  him :  and  (greatest  danger  of  all  for  one  cf 
hii  ardent  nature)  no  winning  enchantress  or 
aitfiil  syren  coaxed  him  to  her  cave,  or  lured  him 
into  her  waters — ^haunts  into  which  we  know  so 
many  young  simpletons  are  drawn,  and  where 
their  silly  bones  are  picked  and  their  tender  flesh 
devoured. 

The  time  was  short  which  Olive  spent  at  Baden, 
for  it  has  beensaid  the  winter  was  approaching,  and 
the  destination  of  our  jroung  artists  was  Rome ; 
but  he  may  have  passed  some  score  of  days  here, 
to  which  he  and  another  person  in  that  pretty 
watering-place  possibly  looked  back  aftenvard,. 
as  not  the  unh&ppiest  period  of  their  lives. 
Among  Oolonel  Newcome's  p^pen  to  which  the 
fomily  biographer  has  had  subsequent  access, 
there  are  a  couple  of  letten  from  Ohve,  dated 
Baden  at  this  time,  and  fiiU  of  happiness,  gayety, 
and  affection.  Letter  No.  1  says,  **  Ethel  is  the 
prettiest  girl  here.  At  the  assemblies  all  the 
princes,  counts,  dukes,  Parthians,  Medes,  and 
Elamites,  are  dying  to  dance  with  her.  She  sends 
her  dearest  love  to  her  uncle."  By  the  side  of 
the  words,  **  prettiest  giri,'*  was  written  in  a  frank 
female  hand  the  monosyllable,  *^  Stuff;"  and  as  a 
note  to  the  expression,  **  dearest  love,"  vrith  a 
star  to  mark  the  text  and  the  note,  are  squeezed 
in  the  same  feminine  charactera  at  the  bottom  of 
OUve*s  page,  the  words,  ''That  I  do.  E.  iV." 

In  letter  No.  3,  the  first  two  pages  are  closely 
written  in  Olive's  handwriting,  describing  his  pur- 
suits and  studies,  and  giving  amusing  details  of 
the  lifo  at  Baden,  and  the  company  whom  he 
met  there— narrating  his  rencontre  with  their 
Paris  friend,  M.  de  Florae,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  Duchesse  d'lvry.  Florae's  cousin,  whose 
titles  the  Yicomte  vriH  probably  inherit.  Net 
a  wofd  about  Florae's  gambling  propensities  ale 
mentioned  in  the  letter;  but  Ohve  honestly 
confesses  that  he  has  staked  five  Napoleons, 
doubled  them,  qiMidiopled  them^woa 
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much|  lost  it  all  back  again,  and  come  away 
from  the  table  with  his  original  fire  poundB  in 
his  pocket — proposing  never  to  play  any  more. 
"  Ethel/*  he  concludes,  **  is  looking  over  my 
shoulder.  She  thinks  me  such  a  delightful  creat* 
ure  that  she  is  never  easy  without  me.  She  bids 
me  to  say  that  I  am  the  best  of  sons  and  cousins, 
and  am,  in  a  word,  a  darling  du  .  .  .**  The  rest 
of  this  important  word  is  not  given,  but  goose  is 
added  in  the  female  hand.  In  the  &ded  ink,  on 
the  yellow  paper  that  may  have  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  oceans,  that  has  lain  locked  in  chests  for 
years,  and  buried  under  piles  of  family  archives, 
while  your  friends  have  been  dying  and  your 
head  has  grown  white — ^who  has  not  disinterred 
mementoes  like  these — from  which  the  past  smiles 
at  you  so  sadly,  shimmering  out  of  Hades  an  in- 
stant but  to  sink  back  again  into  the  cold  shades, 
perhaps  with  a  &int,  faint  sound  as  of  a  remem- 
bered tone— a  ghostly  echo  of  a  once  familiar 
laughter  1  I  was  looking  of  late  at  a  wall  in 
the  Naples  museum,  whereon  a  boy  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  had  scratch- 
ed with  a  nail  the  figure  of  a  soldier.  I  could  fancy 
the  child  turning  round  and  smiling  on  me  after 
having  done  his  etching.  Which  of  us  that  is 
thirty  years  old  has  not  had  his  Pompeii  1  Deep 
under  ashes  lies  the  Life  of  Youth — the  careless 
Sport,  the  Pleasure  and  Passion,  the  darling  Joy. 
You  open  an  old  letter-box  and  look  at  your  own 
childish  scrawls,  or  your  mother's  letters  to  you 
when  you  were  at  school;  and  excavate  your 
heart.  O  me  for  the  day  when  the  whole  city 
shall  be  bare  and  the  chambers  unroofed — and 
every  cranny  visible  to  the  light  above,  from  the 
Forum  to  the  Lupanar ! 

Ethel  takes  up  the  pen.  "  My  dear  uncle,** 
she  says,  **  while  Clive  is  sketching  out  of  win- 
dow, let  me  write  you  a  line  or  two  on  his  paper, 
though  /  kfuno  you  like  to  hear  no  one  speak  but 
him.  I  wish  I  could  draw  him  for  you  as  he 
stands  yonder,  looking  the  picture  of  good  health, 
good  ^irits,  and  good  humor.  Eveiy  body  likes 
him.  He  is  quite  unaffected  ;  always  gay ;  al- 
ways pleased.  He  draws  more  and  more  beau- 
tifully every  day ;  and  his  affection  for  young  Mr. 
Ridley,  who  is  really  a  most  excellent  and  aston- 
ishing young  man,  and  actually  a  better  artist 
than  Clive  himself^  is  most  romantic,  and  does 
your  son  the  greatest  credit.  You  will  order  Clive 
not  to  sell  his  pictures,  won*t  you  ?  I  know  it  is 
not  wrong,  but  your  son  might  look  higher  than 
to  be  an  artist.  It  is  a  rise  for  Mr.  Ridley,  but  a 
fall  for  him.  An  artist,  an  organist,  a  pianist,  all 
these  are  very  good  people,  but  you  know  not  de 
noire  monde^  and  Clive  ought  to  belong  to  it. 

"  We  met  him  at  Bonn  on  our  way  to  a  great 
&mily  gathering  here ;  where,  I  must  tell  you, 
we  are  assembled  for  what  I  call  the  Congress 
of  Baden !  The  chief  of  the  house  of  Kew  is  here, 
and  what  time  he  does  not  devote  to  skittles,  to 
smoking  cigars,  to  the  jeu  in  the  evenings,  to 
Madame  d*IvTy,  to  Madam  de  Cruchecassee, 
and  the  foreign  people  (of  whom  there  are  a  host 
here  of  the  worst  kind,  as  usual),  he  gradoosly 
bestows  on  me.    Lord  and  Lady  Dorking  are 


here,  with  their  meek  little  daughter,  Clara 
Pulleyn ;  and  Barnes  is  coming.  Uncle  Hobson 
has  returned  to  Lombard  Street  to  relieve  guard. 
I  think  you  will  hear  before  very  long  of  Lady 
Clara  Newcome.  Grandmamma,  who  was  to  have 
presided  at  the  Congress  of  Baden,  and  still,  you 
know,  reigns  over  the  house  of  Kew,  has  been  stop- 
ped at  Kissingen  with  an  attack  of  riieumatism ; 
I  pity  poor  aunt  Julia,  who  can  never  leave  her. 
Here  are  all  our  news.  I  declare  I  have  filled 
the  whole  page ;  men  write  closer  than  we  do. 
I  wear  the  dear  brooch  you  gave  me,  often  and 
often ;  I  think  of  you  always,  dear,  kind  uncle,  as 
your  affectionate  Ethel.*' 

Besides  roulette  and  trente  et  quarante,  a  num- 
ber of  amusing  games  are  played  at  Baden,  which 
are  not  performed,  so  to  speak,  sur  table.  These 
little  diversions  and  jeux  de  eociete  can  go  on  any 
where  ;  in  an  alley  in  the  park  ;  in  a  pic-nic  to 
this  old  schloss,  or  that  pretty  hunting-lodge ;  at 
a  tea-table  in  a  lodging-house  or  hotel ;  in  a  ball 
at  the  Redoute ;  in  the  play-rooms,  behind  the 
backs  of  the  gamblers,  whose  eyes  are  only  cast 
upon  rakes  and  rouleaux,  and  red  and  black  ;  or 
on  the  broad  walk  in  firont  of  the  Conversation 
Rooms,  where  thousands  of  people  are  drinlung 
and  chattering,  lounging  and  smoking,  while  the 
Austrian  brass  band,  in  the  little  music  pavilion, 
plays  the  most  delightful  mazurkas  and  waltzes. 
Here  the  widow  plays  her  black  suit,  and  sets 
her  bright  eyes  against  the  rich  bachelor,  elderly 
or  young  as  may  be.  Here  the  artful  practitioner, 
who  has  dealt  in  a  thousand  such  games,  engages 
the  young  simpleton  with  more  money  than  wit ; 
and  knowing  his  weakness  and  her  skill,  we  may 
safely  take  the  odds,  and  back  rouge  et  couleur 
to  win.  Here  mamma,  not  having  money,  per- 
haps, but  metal  more  attractive,  stakes  her  virgin 
daughter  against  Coimt  Fettacker*s  forests  and 
meadows ;  or  Lord  Lackland  plays  his  coronet, 
of  which  the  jewels  have  long  since  been  in 
pawn,  against  Miss  Bags*  three  per  cents.  And 
so  two  or  three  funny  little  games  were  going  on 
at  Baden  among  our  immediate  acquaintance; 
besides  that  vulgar  sport  round  the  green-table,  at 
which  the  mob,  with  whom  we  have  little  to  do, 
was  elbowing  each  other.  A  hint  of  these  domes* 
tic  prolusions  has  been  given  to  the  reader  in 
the  foregoing  extract  from  Miss  Ethel  Newcome*8 
letter :  likewise  some  passions  have  been  in  play, 
of  which  a  modest  young  English  maiden  could 
not  be  aware.  Do  not,  however,  let  us  be  too 
prematurely  proud  of  our  virtue.  That  tariff  of 
British  virtue  is  wonderfully  organized.  Heaven 
help  the  society  which  made  its  laws !  Gnats 
are  shut  out  of  its  ports,  or  not  admitted  without 
scrutiny  and  repugnance,  while  herds  of  camels 
are  let  m.  The  law  professes  to  exclude  some 
goods  (or  bads  shall  we  call  them  ^) — well,  some 
articles  of  baggage,  which  are  yet  smuggled  open- 
ly under  the  eyes  of  winking  ofilicers,  and  worn 
every  day  without  shame.  Shame!  What  is 
shame  1  Virtue  is  very  often  shamefiil  according 
to  the  English  social  constitution,  and  shame 
honorable.  Truth,  if  yours  happens  to  differ  firom 
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yoor  neighbor's,  provokes  your  (riend's  coldness, 
your  mother's  tears,  the  world's  persecution. 
Love  is  not  to  be  dealt  in,  save  onder  restrictions 
which  Idii  its  sweet  healthy  free  commerce.  Sin 
in  man  is  so  light,  that  scarce  the  fine  of  a  pen- 
ny is  imposed  ;  while  for  woman  it  is  so  heavy, 
that  no  repentance  can  wash  it  out.  Ah !  yes  ; 
all  stories  are  old.  You  proud  matrons  in  your 
May*&ir  markets,  have  you  never  seen  a  virgin 
sold,  or  sold  one  t  Have  you  never  heard  of  a 
poor  wayfarer  &Uen  among  robbers,  and  not  a 
Pharisee  to  help  himt  of  a  poor  woman  fallen 
more  sadly  yet,  abject  in  repentance  and  tears^ 
and  a  crowd  to  stone  herl  I  pace  this  broad 
Baden  walk  as  the  sunset  is  gilding  the  hills 
round  about,  as  the  orchestra  blows  its  merry 
tunes,  as  the  happy  children  laugh  and  sport  in 
the  alleys,  as  the  lamps  of  the  gambling  palace 
are  lighted  up,  as  the  throngs  of  pleasure-hunters 
stroU,  and  smoke,  and  flirt,  and  hum ;  and  won- 
der sometimes,  is  it  the  sinners  who  are  the  most 
sinful  1  Is  it  poor  Prodigal  yonder  among  the 
bad  company,  calling  black  and  red,  and  tossing 
the  Champagne ;  or  brother  Straightlace  that 
grudges  his  repentance  1  Is  it  downcast  Hagar 
that  slinks  away  with  poor  little  Ishmael  in  her 
hand ;  or  bitter  old  virtuous  Sarah,  who  scowls 
at  her  from  my  demure  Lord  Abraham's  arm  1 

One  day  of  the  previous  May,  when  of  course 
every  body  went  to  visit  the  Water-color  Exhibi- 
tions, Ethel  Newcome  was  taken  to  see  the  pic- 
tures by  her  grandmother,  that  rigorous  old  L^dy 
Kew,  who  still  proposed  to  reign  over  ail  h^ 
family.  The  girl  had  high  spirit,  and  very  likely 
hot  words  had  passed  between  the  elder  and  the 
younger  lady ;  such  as  I  am  given  to  understand 
will  be  uttered  in  the  most  polite  fimiilies.  They 
came  to  a  piece  by  Mr.  Hunt,  representing  one  of 
those  figures  which  he  knows  how  to  paint  vrith 
such  consummate  truth  and  pathos — a  friendless 
young  girl,  cowering  in  a  door-way,  evidently 
without  home  or  shelter.  The  exquisite  fidelity 
of  the  details,  and  the  plaintive  beauty  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  child,  attracted  oki  Lady  Kew's 
admiration,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  works 
of  art ;  and  she  stood  for  some  time  looking  at 
the  ^'Awing,  with  Ethel  by  her  side.  Notlung, 
in  truth,  could  be  more  simple  or  pathetic ;  Ethel 
laughed,  and  her  grandmother,  looking  up  from 
her  stick  on  which  she  hobbled  about,  saw  a  very 
sarcastic  expression  in  the  giri's  eyes. 

**  You  have  no  taste  for  pictures,  only  fi>r 
painters,  I  suppose,**  said  Lady  Kew. 

**  I  Was  not  looking  at  the  picture,"  said  Ethel, 
still  vrith  a  smile,  **  but  at  the  little  green  ticket 
in  the  comer." 

<'  Sold,"  said  Lady  Kew.  <*  Of  course  it  is  sold ; 
all  Mr.  Hunt's  pictures  are  sold.  There  is  not 
one  of  them  here  on  which  you  won't  see  the 
green  ticket.  He  is  a  most  admirable  artist.  I 
don't  know  whether  his  comedy  or  tragedy  are 
the  most  excellent." 

**  I  think,  grandmamma,"  Ethel  said, "  we  young 
ladies  in  the  world,  when  we  are  exhibiting,  ought 
to  have  little  green  tickets  pmned  on  our  badu, 
with  *  Sold'  written  on  them ;  it  would  prevent 


trouble  and  any  future  haggling,  you  know« 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  owner  would 
come  to  carry  us  home." 

Grandmamma  only  said,  **  Ethel,  yon  are  a 
fool,"  and  hobbled  on  to  Mr.  Cattermole's  picture 
hard  by.  **  What  ^lendid  color ;  what  a  roman- 
tic gloom ;  what  a  flowing  pencil  and  dexterous 
hand !"  Lady  Kew  could  delight  in  pictures,  ap- 
plaud good  poetry,  and  squeeze  out  a  tear  over  a 
good  novel  too.  That  afternoon,  young  Dawkins, 
the  rising  water-color  artist,  who  used  to  come 
daily  to  the  gallery  and  stand  delighted  belbre  his 
own  piece,  was  aghast  to  perceive  that  there  was 
no  green  ticket  in  the  comer  of  his  frame,  and  he 
pointed  out  the  deficiency  to  the  keeper  of  the 
pictures.  His  landscape,  however,  was  sold  and 
paid  for,  so  no  great  mischief  occurred.  On  that 
same  evening,  when  the  Newcome  family  assem- 
bled at  dinner  in  Park  Lane,  Ethel  appeared  with 
a  bright  green  ticket  pinned  in  the  front  of  her 
white  muslin  frock ;  and  when  asked  what  this 
queer  fimcy  meant,  she  made  Lady  Kew  a  court- 
esy, looking  her  full  in  the  face,  and  turning 
round  to  her  father^  said,  "  I  am  a  tableau^vivant, 
papa.  I  am  number  46  in  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Gallery  of  Painters  in  Water-colors." 

**  My  love,  what  do  you  mean  1 "  says  manmia ; 
and  Lady  Kew,  jumping  up  on  her  crooked  stick 
with  immense  agility,  tore  the  card  out  of  Ethel's 
bosom,  and  very  likely  would  have  boxed  her  ears, 
but  that  her  parents  were  present  and  Lord  Kew 
was  announced. 

Ethel  talked  about  pictures  the  whole  evening, 
and  would  talk  of  nothing  else.  Grandmamma 
went  away  furious.  *' She  told  Bames,  and 
when  every  body  was  gone  there  was  a  pretty 
row  in  the  building,"  said  Madam  Ethel,  with  an 
arch  look,  when  she  narrated  the  story.  **  Barnes 
was  ready  to  kill  me  and  eat  me ;  but  I  never 
was  afraid  of  Bames."  And  the  biographer 
gathers  from  this  little  anecdote  narrated  to  him, 
never  mind  by  whom,  at  a  long  subsequent  pe- 
riod, that  there  had  been  great  disputes  in  Sir 
Brian  Newcome's  establishment,  fierce  drawing- 
room  battles,  whereof  certain  pictures  of  a  cer- 
tain painter  might  have  furnished  the  cause,  and 
in  which  Miss  Newcome  had  the  whole  of  the 
family  forces  against  her.  That  such  battles  take 
place  in  other  domestic  establishments,  who  shall 
say  or  shall  not  sayl  Who,  when  he  goes  out 
to  dinner,  and  is  received  by  a  bland  host  with  a 
gay  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a  pretty  hostess  with 
a  gracious  smile  of  welcome,  dares  to  think  that 
Mr.  Johnson  up-stairs,  half  an  hour  before,  was 
swearing  out  of  his  dressing-room  at  Mrs.  John- 
son, for  having  ordered  a  turbot  instead  of  a 
salmon,  or  that  Mrs.  Johnson,  now  talking  to 
Lady  Jones  so  nicely  about  their  mutual  darling 
children,  was  crying  her  eyes  out  as  her  maid 
was  fastening  her  gown,  as  the  carriages  were 
actually  driving  upl  The  servants  know  these 
things,  but  not  ve  in  the  dining-room.  Hark, 
with  what  a  respectfiil  tone  Johnson  begs  the 
clergyman  present  to  say  grace  ! 

Whatever  these  frmily  quarrels  may  have  been, 
let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  and  let  us  be  perfectly 
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■ore,  that  to  whatever  purpose  Miss  Ethel  New- 
come,  for  good  or  for  evil,  might  make  her  mind 
up,  she  had  quite  spirit  enough  to  hold  her  own. 
She  chose  to  be  Countess  of  Kew  because  she 
chose  to  be  Countess  of  Kew ;  had  she  set  her 
heart  on  marrying  Mr.  Kuhn,  she  would  have 
had  her  way,  and  made  the  family  adopt  it,  and 
called  him  dear  Fritz,  as  by  his  godfathers  and 
godmothers,  in  his  baptism,  Mr.  Kuhn  was  call- 
ed. Clive  was  but  a  fancy,  if  he  had  even  been 
so  much  as  that,  not  a  passion,  and  she  fimded 
a  pretty  four-pronged  coronet  still  more. 

So  that  the  diatribe  wherewith  this  chapter 
commences,  about  the  selling  of  virgins,  by  no 
means  applies  to  Lady  Ann  Newoome,  who  sign- 
ed the  address  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  the  other  day,  along 
with  thousands  more  virtuous  British  matrons ; 
but  should  the  reader  haply  say,  **  Is  thy  fable, 
O  Poet,  narrated  concerning  Tancred  PuUeyn, 
Earl  of  Dorking,  and  Sigismmida,  his  wife  V  the 
rehictant  moralist  is  obliged  to  own  that  the  cap 
does  fit  those  noble  personages,  of  whose  lofty 
society  you  will  however  see  but  little. 

For  though  I  would  like  to  go  into  an  Indian 
Brahmin's  house,  and  see  the  punkahs  and  the 
purdahs  and  tattys,  and  the  pretty  brown  maid- 
ens with  great  eyes,  and  great  nose-rings,  and 
painted  foreheads,  and  slim  waists  cased  in  Cash- 
mere shawls,  Kincob  scarft,  coily  slippers,  gilt 
trowsers,  precious  anklets  and  bangles ;  and  have 
the  mystery  of  Eastern  existence  revealed  to  me 
(as  who  would  not  who  has  read  the  Arabian 
Nights  in  his  youth  1),  yet  I  would  not  choose  the 
moment  when  the  Brahmin  of  the  house  was 
dead,  his  women  howling,  his  priests  doctoring 
his  child  of  a  widow — now  frightening  her  with 
sermons,  now  drugging  her  whh  bang,  so  as  to 
push  her  on  his  fimeral  pile  at  last,  and  into  the 
arms  of  that  carcass,  stupefied,  but  obedient  and 
decorous.  And  though  I  like  to  walk,  even  in 
fimcy,  in  an  earl's  house,  splendid,  well-ordered, 
where  there  are  feasts  and  fine  pictures  and  fiiir 
ladies  and  endless  books  and  good  company ;  yet 
there  are  times  when  the  visit  is  not  pleasant ;  and 
when  the  parents  in  that  fine  house  are  getting 
ready  their  daughter  for  sale,  and  frightening 
away  her  tears  with  threats,  and  stupefying  her 
grief  with  narcotics,  praying  her  and  imploring 
her,  and  dramming  her  and  coaxing  her,  and 
blessing  her,  and  \cursing  her  perhaps,  till  they 
have  brought  her  into  such  a  state  as  shall  fit  the 
poor  young  thing  for  that  deadly  couch  upon 
which  they  are  about  to  thrust  her.  When  my 
lord  and  lady  are  so  engaged  I  prefer  not  to  call 
at  their  mansion,  number  1000  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  but  to  partake  of  a  dinner  of  herbs  rather 
than  of  that  stidled  ox  which  their  cook  is  roast- 
ing whole.  There  are  some  people  who  are  not 
so  squeamish.  The  family  comes  of  course ;  the 
most  reverend  the  Lord  Arch-Brahmin  of  Benares 
will  attend  the  ceremony ;  there  will  be  flowers 
and  lights  and  white  favors ;  ai^  quite  a  string  of 
carriages  up  to  the  pagoda ;  and  such  a  breal^uit 
afterward ;  and  music  in  the  street,  and  little  par- 
ish boys  hurrahing;  and  no  end  of  speeches 
within  and  tears  sM  (no  doubt),  and  his  grace 


the  Arch-Brahmin  will  make  a  highly  appropriate 
^>eech,  just  with  a  feint  scent  oi  incense  about 
it,  as  such  a  speech  ought  to  have,  and  the  young 
person  will  slip  away  unperceived,  and  take  off 
her  vails,  wreaths,  orange  flowers,  bangles  and 
finery,  and  will  put  on  a  plain  dress  more  suited 
for  the  occasioD,  and  the  house-door  will  open — 
and  there  comes  the  suttbb  in  company  of  the 
body :  yonder  the  pile  is  waiting  on  four  wheels 
with  fbur  hones,  the  crowd  hurrahs,  and  the 
deed  is  done. 

This  ceremony  among  us  is  so  stale  and  com- 
mon that  to  be  sure  there  b  no  need  to  describe 
its  rites,  and  as  women  sell  themselves  for  what 
you  call  an  establishment  every  day,  to  the  ap- 
plause of  themselves,  their  parents,  and  the  world, 
why  on  earth  should  aman  ape  at  originality  and 
pretend  to  pity  them  1  Never  mind  about  the  lies  at 
the  ahar,  the  blasphemy  against  the  godlike  name 
of  love,  the  sordid  surrender,  the  smiling  dishonor. 
What  the  deuce  does  a  mariage  dt  cfmtentmct 
mean  but  all  this,  and  are  not  suchsober  Hymeneal 
torches  more  satisfectOTy  often  than  the  most  brill- 
iant love  matdies  that  ever  flamed  and  burnt  out! 
Of  course,  let  us  not  weep  when  every  body  else 
is  laughing ;  let  us  pity  the  agonized  duchess 
when  her  daughter,  Lady  Atalanta,  runs  away 
with  the  doctor— of  course,  that's  respectable; 
let  us  pity  Lady  Iphigenia's  fether,  when  that  ven- 
erable chief  is  obliged  to  offer  up  his  darling  child ; 
but  it  is  over  ker  part  of  the  business  that  a  dec- 
orous pamter  would  throw  the  vail  now.  Her 
ladyship's  sacrifice  is  perfonnedi  and  the  less  said 
about  it  the  better. 

Such  was  the  case  regarding  an  affair  which 
appeared  in  due  subsequence  in  the  newq»q>ers 
not  long  afterward,  under  the  fascinating  title  of 
"  Marriage  in  High  Life,"  and  which  was  in  truth 
the  occasion  of  the  little  femily  Congress  of  Baden 
which  we  are  now  chronicling.  We  all  know, 
every  body  at  least  who  has  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  army-list,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  life  my  Lord  Kew,  my  Lord  Vis- 
count Rooster,  the  Earl  of  Dorking's  eldest  son, 
and  the  Honorable  Charles  Belsize,  femiliariy 
called  Jack  Belsize,  were  subaltern  officers  in  one 
of  his  Majesty's  regiments  of  cuirassier  guards. 
They  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight  like  other 
young  men,  they  enjoyed  their  fun  and  fiK)lics  as 
gentlemen  of  spirit  vdll  do ;  sowing  their  wild 
oats  plentifully,  and  scattering  them  with  boyish 
profusion.  Lord  Kew's  luck  had  blessed  him 
with  more  sacks  of  oats  than  fell  to  the  lot  of 
his  noble  young  companions.  Lord  Doiking's 
house  is  known  to  have  been  long  impoverished ; 
an  excellent  informant.  Major  Pendennis,  has  en- 
tertained me  with  many  edifying  accounts  of  the 
exploits  of  Lord  Rooster's  giandfether  **  with  the 
wild  Prince  and  Poyns,**  of  his  feats  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field, over  the  bottle,  over  the  dice-box.  He 
played  two  nights  and  two  days  at  a  sitting  vrith 
Charles  Fox,  when  they  both  lost  sums  awful  to 
reckon.  He  played  often  with  Lord  Steyne,  and 
came  away,  as  all  men  did,  dreadful  sufferers  firom 
those  midnight  encounters.  His  descendants  in- 
curred the  penalties  of  the  progenitor's  immu- 
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dence,  and  Ghanticlere,  thoagh  one  of  the  finest 
eastlee  in  England,  u  eplendid  but  for  a  month 
in  the  year.  The  estate  is  mortgaged  unto  the 
Yery  castle  windows.  Dorking  can  not  cut  a 
stick  or  kill  a  bdck  in  his  own  park.  The  good 
old  Major  used  to  tell  with  tragic  accents :  **  He 
Uvea  by  his  cabbages,  grapes,  and  pine-apples, 
and  the  fees  which  people  give  for  seeing  the 
place  and  gardens,  which  are  still  the  show  of 
the  county,  and  among  the  most  splendid  in  the 
island.  When  Dorking  is  at  Chanticlere,  Ballard, 
who  married  his  sirter,  lends  him  the  plate,  and 
sends  three  men  with  it :  four  cooks  inside,  and 
four  maids  and  six  ibotmen  on  the  roof,  with  a 
butler  driving,  come  down  fifom  London  in  a  trap, 
and  wait  the  month.  And  as  the  last  carriage  of 
the  company  drives  away,  the  servants*  coach  is 
packed,  and  they  all  bowl  back  to  town  again.  It's 
pitiable,  Sir,  pitiable.** 

In  Lord  Kew*s  youth,  the  names  of  himself  and 
bis  two  noble  friends  appeared  on  innumorable 
dips  of  stamped  papeiv  conveying  pecuniary  as- 
surances of  a  pronnssory  nature ;  all  of  which 
promises,  my  Lord  Kew  singly  and  most  honor- 
ably discharged.  Neither  of  his  two  companions  in 
arms  had  the  means  of  meeting  these  engage- 
ments. Ballard,  Rooster*s  uncle,  was  said  to 
make  his  lordship  some  allowance.  As  for  Jack 
Belsize,  how  he  lived ;  how  he  laughed ;  how  he 
dressed  himself  so  well,  and  looM  so  fiit  and 
handsome ;  how  he  got  a  shilling  to  pay  for  a 
cab  or  a  cigar ;  what  ravens  fod  him  ;  vras  a  won- 
der to  all.  The  young  men  claimed  kinsmanship 
with  one  another,  whkh  those  who  are  learned  in 
the  peerage  may  unravel. 

When  Loid  Dorking*s  eldest  daughter  married 
the  Honorable  and  Venerable  Dennis  Gallowglass, 
Archdeacon  of  BuUintubber  (and  at  present  Vis- 
count Gallowglass  and  Killbrogue,  and  Lord  Bish- 
op of  Ballyshannon),  great  festivities  took  place  at 
Ohanticleie,  whither  the  reUtives  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  were  invited.  Among  them  came 
poor  Jack  Efelsize,  and  hence  the  tears  which  are 
dropping  at  Baden  at  this  present  period  of  our  his- 
tory. Olara  Pulleyn  was  then  a  pretty  little  maiden 
•f  sixteen,  and  Jack  a  handsome  guardsman  of 
six  or  seven-and-twenty.  As  she  luid  been  espe- 
cially warned  against  Jack  as  a  wicked  young 
rogue,  whose  anUcederUs  were  woefully  against 
him ;  as  she  was  never  allowed  to  sit  near  him 
at  dinner,  or  to  walk  with  him,  or  to  play  at  bill- 
iards with  him,  or  to  waltz  with  him  ;  as  she  was 
scolded  if  he  spoke  a  word  to  her,  or  if  he  picked 
up  her  glove,  or  touched  her  hand  in  a  round 
game,  or  caught  her  when  they  were  playing  at 
bliBdman*s-buff ;  as  they  neither  of  them  had  a 
penny  in  the  world,  and  were  both  very  good- 
looking,  of  course  Clara  was  always  catching 
Jackatblindman's-buff;  constantly  lighting  upon 
hun  in  the  shrubberies  or  corridors,  dec,  dec.,  dec. 
She  fell  in  love  (she  was  not  the  first)  vnth  Jack's 
broad  chest  and  thin  waist;  she  thought  his 
whiskers,  as  indeed  they  wero,  the  handsomest 
pair  in  ail  his  majesty's  Brigade  of  Gairassiers. 

We  know  not  what  tears  were  shed  in  the  vast 
and  silent  halls  of  Chanticlere,  when  the  company 


were  gone,  and  the  four  cooks,  and  four  maids, 
six  footmen,  and  temporary  butler  had  driven 
back  in  their  private  trap  to  the  metropolis,  which 
ii  not  forty  miles  distant  from  that  splendid  castle. 
How  can  we  tell  1  The  guests  departed,  the  lodge 
gates  shut ;  all  is  mystety-— darkness,  with  one 
pair  of  wax  candles  blinking  dism^ly  in  a  solitaiy 
chamber;  all  the  rest  droary  vistas  of  brown 
hollands,  rolled,  Turkey  carpets,  gaunt  ancestors 
on  the  walls,  scowling  out  of  the  tvrilight  blank. 
The  imagination  is  at  liberty  to  depict  his  lord- 
ship, with  one  candle,  over  his  dveadful  endless 
tapes  and  papert ;  her  Isdyship  with  the  other, 
and  an  old,  old  novel,  wherein,  perhaps,  Mrs. 
RadcUfie  describes  a  castle  as  dreary  as  her  own ; 
and  poor  little  Clara  sighing  and  crying  in  the 
midst  of  these  funereal  splendors,  as  lonely  and 
heart-sick  as  Oriana  in  her  moated  grange  :  poor 
little  Clara ! 

Lord  Kew's  drag  took  the  yobng  men  to  Lon- 
don ;  his  lordship  driving,  and  the  -servants  sit- 
ting innde.  Jack  sat  behhidvrith  the  two  grooms, 
and  tooted  on  a  oomet-^piston  in  the  most  mel- 
andio^  manner.  He  partook  of  no  refreshment 
on  the  road.  His  silence  at  his  clubs  was  re- 
marked: smoking,  biUiaTds,  military  duties,  and 
this  and  that,  roused  him  a  little,  and  presently 
Jack  was  alive  again.  But  then  came  the  season. 
Lady  Clara  Pulleyn*s  first  season  in  London, 
and  Jack  was  more  aHve  than  ever.  There  was 
no  ball  he  did  not  go  to ;  no  opera  (that  is  to  say, 
no  opera  of  certain  operas)  which  he  did  rM>t  fre- 
quent. It  was  easy  to  see.  by  his  face,  two  min- 
utes after  entering  a  room,  whether  the  person  he 
soSgfat  was  there  or  absent ;  not  difficult  for  those 
who  were  in  the  secret,  to  watch  in  another  pair 
of  eyes  the  bright  kindling  signals  which  an- 
swered Jack's  fiery  glances.  Ah !  bow  beautiful 
he  looked  on  his  charger  on  the  birthday,  all  in  a 
blase  of  scariet,  and  bullion,  and  steel.  O  Jack ! 
tear  her  out  of  yon  carriage,  from  the  side  of 
yonder  livid,  feathered,  painted,  bony  dowager! 
place  her  behind  you  on  the  black  charger ;  cut 
down  the  policeman,  and  away  with  you !  The 
carriage  rolls  in  through  St.  James's  Park ;  Jack 
sits  alone  with  his  sword  dropped  to  the  ground, 
or  only  atra  cur  a  on  the  crupper  behind  him ;  and 
Snip,  the  tailor,  in  the  crowd,  thinks  it  is  for  fear 
of  him  Jack's  head  droops.  Lady  Clara  Pulleyn 
is  presented  by  her  mother,  the  Countess  of 
Dorking ;  and  Jack  is  arrested  that  night  as  he 
is  going  out  of  White's  to  meet  her  at  the  Opera. 

Jack's  little  exploits  are  known  in  the  In- 
solvent Court,  vrhero  he  made  his  appearance  as 
Charles  Belsize,  commonly  called  the  Honorable 
Charles  Belsize,  whose  dealings  were  smartly 
chronicled  by  the  indignant  moralists  of  the  press 
of  those  days.  The  "Scourge"  flogged  him 
heartily.  The  "  Whip"  (of  which  the  accom- 
plished editor  was  himself  in  Whitecross  Street 
prison)  was  especially  virtuous  regarding  him ; 
and  the  "  Penny  Voice  of  Freedom"  gave  him  an 
awful  dressing.  I  am  not  here  to  scourge  sin- 
ners ;  I  am  true  to  my  party ;  it  is  the  other  side 
this  humble  pen  attacks ;  let  us  keep  to  the  virtu- 
ous and  respectable,  for  as  for  poor  sinners  tlwi^ 
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get  the  whipping-poet  every  day.  One  person 
was  faithful  to  poor  Jack  through  all  his  blunders 
and  follies  and  extravagance  and  mislbrtunes,  and 
that  was  the  pretty  young  girl  of  Chanticlere, 
round  whose  young  affections  his  luxuriant  whisk- 
ers had  curled.  And  the  world  may  cry  out  at 
Lord  Kew  for  sending  his  brougham  to  the  Queen^s 
Bench  prison,  and  giving  a  great  feast  at  Grig- 
non's  to  Jack  on  the  day  of  his  liberationi  but  I 
for  one  will  not  quarrel  with  his  lordship.  He  and 
many  other  sinners  had  a  jolly  night.  They  said 
Kew  made  a  fine  speech,  in  hearing  and  acknowl- 
edging which  Jack  Belsize  wept  copiously. 
Barnes  Newcome  was  in  a  rage  at  Jack's  manu- 
mission, and  sincerely  hoped  Mr.  Commissioner 
would  give  him  a  couple  of  years  longer ;  and 
cursed  and  swore  with  a  great  liberality  on  hear- 
ing of  his  liberty. 

That  this  poor  prodigal  should  marry  Clara  Pul- 
leyn,  and  by  way  of  a  dowry  lay  his  schedule  at 
her  feet,  was  out  of  the  question.  His  noble 
&ther,  Lord  Highgate,  was  furious  against  him ; 
his  eldest  brother  would  not  see  him;  he  had 
given  up  all  hopes  of  winning  his  darling  prize 
long  ago,  and  one  day  there  came  to  him  a  great 
packet  bearing  the  seal  of  Chanticlere,  containing 
a  wretched  little  letter  signed  C.  P.,  and  a  dozen 
sheets  of  Jack's  own  clumsy  writing,  delivered 
who  knows  how,  in  what  crush  rooms,  quadrilles, 
bouquets,  balls,  and  in  which  were  scrawled 
Jack's  love  and  passion  and  ardor.  .How  many  a 
time  had  he  looked  into  the  dictionary  at  White's, 
to  see  whether  eternal  wa4  spelt  with  an  e,  and 
adore  with  one  a  or  two !  There  they  were,  the 
incoherent  utterances  of  his  brave  longing  he^ ; 
and  those  two  wretched,  wretched  lines  signed  C, 
begguig  that  C.'s  little  letters  might  too  be  return- 
ed or  destroyed.  To  do  him  justice,  he  burnt 
them  loyally  every  one,  along  with  his  own  waste 
paper.  He  kept  not  one  single  little  token  which 
she  had  given  him,  or  let  him  take.  The  rose, 
the  glove,  the  little  handkerchief  which  she  had 
dropped  to  him,  how  he  cried  over  them  !  The 
ringlet  of  golden  hair — ^he  burnt  them  all,  all  in 
his  own  fire  in  the  prison,  save  a  little,  little  bit 
of  the  hair,  which  might  be  any  one's,  which  was 
the  color  of  his  sister's.  Kew  saw  the  deed  done ; 
perhaps  he  hurried  away  when  Jack  came  to  the 
very  last  part  of  the  sacrifice,  and  flung  the  hair 
into  the  fire,  where  he  would  have  liked  to  fling 
his  heart  and  his  life  too. 

So  Clara  was  free,  and  the  year  when  Jack 
came  out  of  prison  and  went  abroad,  she  passed 
the  season  in  London  dancing  about  night  after 
night,  and  every  body  said  she  was  well  out  of 
that  silly  afiair  with  Jack  Belsize.  It  was  then 
that  Barnes  Newcome,  Esq.,  a  partner  of  the 
wealthy  banking  firm  of  Hobson  Brothers  and 
Newcomes,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Brian  Newcome, 
of  Newcome,  Bart.,  and  M.  P.,  descended  in 
right  line  from  Bryan  Newcomyn,  slain  at  Hast- 
ings, and  barber-surgeon  to  Edward  the  Confess- 
or, &c.,  dec.,  cast  the  eyes  of  regard  on  the  Lady 
Clara  Pulleyn,  who  was  a  little  pale  and  languid 
certainly,  but  had  blue  eyes,  a  delicate  skin,  and 
a  pretty  person,  and  knowing  her  previous  history 


as  well  as  you  who  have  just  perused  it,  deigned 
to  entertain  matrimonial  intentions  toward  her 
ladyship. 

Not  one  of  the  members  of  these  most  respect- 
able ftimilies,  excepting  poor  littlb  Clara  perhaps, 
poor  little  fish  (as  if  she  had  any  call  but  to  do  her 
duty,  or  to  ask  it  quelle  sauce  elle  serait  mangee), 
protested  against  this  little  affair  of  traflic ;  Lady 
Dorking  had  a  brood  of  little  chickens  to  succeed 
Clara.  There  was  little  Hennie,  who  was  six- 
teen, and  Biddy,  who  was  fourteen,  and  Adelaide, 
and  who  knows  how  many  more.  How  could  she 
refuse  a  young  man,  not  very  agreeable  it  is  true, 
nor  particularly  amiable,  nor  of  good  birth,  at 
least  on  his  Other's  side,  but  otherwise  eligible, 
and  heir  to  so  many  thousands  a  yearl  The 
Newcomes,  on  their  side,  think  it  a  desirable 
match.  Barnes,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  grow- 
ing rather  selfish,  and  has  some  bachelor  ways 
which  a  wife  will  reform.  Lady  Kew  is  strongly 
for  the  match.  With  her  own  family  interest. 
Lord  Stejrne  and  Lord  Kew,  her  nephews,  and 
Barnes's  own  father-in-law,  Lord  Dorking,  in  the 
Peers ;  why  should  not  the  Newcomes  sit  there 
too,  and  resume  the  old  seat  which  all  the  world 
knows  they  had  in  the  time  of  Richard  III.  t 
Barnes  and  his  father  had  got  up  quite  a  belief 
about  a  Newcome  killed^t  Bosworth,  along  with 
King  Richard,  and  hated  Henry  VII.  as  an  en- 
emy of  their  noble  race.  So  all  the  parties  were 
pretty  well  agreed.  Lady  Ann  wrote  rather  a 
pretty  little  poem  about  welcoming  the  white  Fa%n 
to  the  Newcome  bowers,  and  **  Clara"  was  made 
to  rhyme  with  **  fairer,"  and  **  timid  does  and 
antlered  deer  to  dot  the  glades  of  Chanticlere," 
quite  in  a  picturesque  way.  Lady  Kew  pro- 
nounced that  the  poem  was  very  pretty  indeed. 

The  year  after  Jack  Belsize  made  his  foreign 
tour  he  returned  to  London  for  the  season.  Lady 
Clara  did  not  happen  to  be  there ;  her  health  was 
a  little  delicate,  and  her  kind  parents  took  her 
abroad ;  so  all  things  went  on  very  smoothly  and 
comfortably  indeed. 

Yes,  but  when  things  were  so  quiet  and  com- 
fortable, when  the  ladies  of  the  two  families  had 
met  at  the  Congress  of  Baden,  and  liked  each 
other  so  much,  when  Barnes  and  his  papa  the 
baronet,  recovered  from  his  illness,  were  actu- 
ally on  their  journey  from  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  and 
Lady  Kew  in  motion  firom  Kissengen  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Baden,  why  on  earth  should  Jack  Bel- 
size, haggard,  wild,  having  been  winning  great 
sums,  it  was  said,  at  Hombourg — ^forsake  his  luck 
theie»  and  run  over  frantically  to  Baden  t  He 
wore  a  great  thick  beard,  and  a  great  slouched 
hat—he  looked  like  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
painter  or  an  Italian  brigand.  Unsuspecting  Olive, 
remembering  the  jolly  dinner  which  Jack  had  pro- 
cured for  him  at  the  Guards'  mess  in  St.  James's, 
whither  Jack  himself  came  from  the  Horse  Guards 
— simple  Olive,,  seeing  Jack  enter  the  town,  hail- 
ed him  cordially,  and  invited  him  to  dixmer,  and 
Jack  accepted,  and  Olive  told  him  all  the  news 
he  had  of  the  place — how  Kew  was  there,  and 
Lady  Ann  Newcome,  and  Ethel;  and  Barnes 
was  coming.  **  I  am  not  very  fond  of  him  either," 
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•ays  Cliye,  smiling,  when  Belsise  mentioned  his 
name.  So  Barnes  was  coming  to  many  that 
pietty  little  Lady  Clara  PuUeyn.  The  knowing 
youth !  I  dare  say  he  was  rather  pleased  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  fiuhionable  world,  and  the 
idea  that  Jack  Belsize  would  think  he,  too,  was 
soipebody. 

Jack  drank  an  immense  quantity  of  Champagne, 
and  the  dinner  oyer,  as  they  could  hear  the  band 
playing  from  Clivers  open  windows  in  the  snug 
ylean  little  Hotel  de  FrancCj  Jack  proposed  they 
should  go  on  the  promenadask  M.  de  Florae  was 
of  the  party ;  he  had  been  exceedingly  jocular 
when  Lord  Kew's  name  was  mentioned;  and 
said,  **  Ce  petit  Kiou ;  M.  -le  Due  d*Ivry,  mon 
encle,  I'honore  d^une  amitie  toute  particulite.*' 
These  three  gentlemen  walked  out;  the  prom- 
enade was  crowded,  the  band  was  playing  **  Home, 
sweet  Home,"  Teiy  sweetly,  and  the  yery  first 
persons  they  met  on  the  wailk  were  the  Lords  of 
Kew  and  Dorking,  on  the  aim  of  which  latter 
▼enerable  peer  his  daughter.  Lady  Clara,  was 
hanging. 

Jack  Belsize,  in  a  vel?et  coat,  with  a  sombrero 


slouched  over  his  face,  with  a  beard  reaching  to 
his  waist,  was,  no  doubt,  not  recognized  at  first 
by  the  noble  Lord  of  Dorking,  for  he  was  greet- 
ing the  other  two  gentlemen  with  his  usual  po- 
liteness and  afiabiUty ;  when,  of  a  sudden,  Lady 
Clara  looking  up,  gave  a  little  shriek  and  fell 
down  lifeless  on  the  grayel-walk.  Then  the  old 
earl  recognized  Mr.  Belsize,  and  Cliye  heard  him 
say,  *^  You  villain,  how  dare  you  come  here  V* 

Belsize  had  flung  himself  down  to  Uft  up  Clara, 
calling  her  frantically  by  her  name,  when  old 
Dorking  sprang  to  seize  him. 

**  Hands  off,  my  lord,''  said  the  other,  shaking 
the  old  man  from  his  back.  **  Confound  you, 
Jack,  hold  your  tongue,"  roars  out  Kew.  Clive 
runs  for  a  chair,  and  a  dozen  were  forthcoming. 
Florae  skips  back  with  a  glass  of  water.  Belsize 
runs  toward  the  awakening  girl :  and  the  fether, 
for  an  instant,  losing  all  patience  and  self-com- 
mand, trembling  in  eyeiy  limb,  lifts  his  stick,  and 
says  again,  ♦*  Leave  her,  you  ruffian."  "  Lady 
Clara  has  fainted  again.  Sir,"  says  Captain  Bel- 
size. "  I  am  staying  at  the  Hotel  de  France.  If 
you  touch  me,  old  man"  (this  in  a  very  low  voice). 
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**  by  Heaven  I  shall  kill  yoa.  I  wish  yoa  good> 
morning ;"  and  taking  a  last  long  look  at  the 
lifeless  girl,  he  lifts  his  hat  and  walks  away 
Lord  Dorking  mechanically  takes  his  hat  off,  and 
stands  stupidly  gazing  after  him.  He  beckoned 
Clive  to  follow  him,  and  a  crowd  of  the  frequent- 
ers of  the  place  are  by  this  tune  closed  round  the 
fainting  young  lady. 

Here  was  a  pretty  incident  in  the  Congress  of 
Baden ! 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

in  WHICH  BARRIt  COKIt  ▲  WOOIHO. 

Ethel  had  all  along  known  that  her  holiday 
was  to  be  a  short  one,  and  that,  her  papa  and 
Barnes  arrived,  there  was  to  be  no  more  laugh- 
ing and  fun  and  sketching  and  walking  with  Olive ; 
so  she  took  the  sunshine  while  it  lasted,  determ- 
ined to  bear  with  a  stout  heart  the  bad  weather. 

Sir  Brian  Newcome  and  his  eldest  bom  arrived 
at  Baden  on  the  very  night  of  Jack  Belsiie*s  per- 
formance upon  the  promenade ;  and  of  course  it 
was  necessaiy  to  infonn  the  you^g  bridegroom 
of  the  facts.  His  acquaintances  of  the  public, 
who  by  this  time  know  his  temper,  and  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  language,  can  hnagine  the  ex- 
plosions of  the  one  and  the  vehemence  of  the 
other :  it  was  a  perfect  feu  d'arHfiee  of  oaths 
which  he  sent  up.  Mr.  Newcome  only  fired  off 
these  volleys  of  curses  when  he  was  in  a  passion, 
but  then  he  was  in  a  passion  very  frequently. 

As  for  Lady  Olara^s  little  accident,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  treat  that  very  lightly.  "  Poor  dear 
Clara  of  course,  of  course,"  he  said,  "she^sbeen 
accustomed  to  fainting  fits  ;  no  wonder  she  was 
agitated  on  the  sight  of  that  villain,  after  his  in- 
fernal treatment  of  her.  If  I  had  been  there**  (a 
volley  of  oaths  comes  here  along  the  whole  line) 
<*  I  diould  have  strangled  the  scoundrel ;  I  should 
have  murdered  him.*' 

**  Mercy,  Barnes,'*  crie^Lady  Ann. 

**  It  was  a  mercy  Barnes  was  not  there,"  says 
Ethel  gravely  ;  "  a  fight  between  him  and  Cap- 
tain Belsize  would  have  been  awful  indeed." 

*<  I  am  afraid  of  no  man,  Ethel,"  says  Barnes 
fiercely,  with  another  oath. 

**Hit  one  of  your  own  size,  Barnes,"  says 
Miss  Ethel  (who  had  a  nimiber  of  school-phrases 
from  her  little  brothers,  and  used  them  on  occa- 
sions skillfully).  "  Hit  Captain  Belsize,  he  has 
got  no  friends." 

As  Jack  Belsize  firom  his  height  and  strength 
was  fitted  to  be  not  only  an  ofllcer  but  actually  a 
private  in  his  former  gallant  regiment,  and  brother 
Barnes  was  but  a  puny  young  gentleman,  the  idea 


of  a  personal  conflict  between  them  was  ratber 
ridiculous.  Some  notion  of  this  sort  may  have 
passed  through  Sir  Brian's  mind,  for  the  baronet 
said  with  his  osoal  solemnity,  «*  It  is  the  cause, 
Ediel,  it  is  the  cause,  my  dear,  which  gives 
strength ;  in  such  a  cause  as  Barnes's,  with  a 
beautiful  young  creature  to  protect  from  a  viUun, 
any  man  would  be  strong — any  man  would  be 
strong."  "Since  his  last  attack,"  Barnes  used 
to  say,  **  my  poor  old  governor  is  excee&igij 
shaky,  very  groggy  about  the  head ;"  which  wai 
the  fiu:t.  Barnes  was  already  master  at  New- 
come  and^the  bank,  and  awaiting  with  perfect 
composure  the  event  which  was  to  place  the 
Mood-red  hand  of  the  Newcome  baronetcy  on  his 
own  brougham. 

Casting  his  eyes  about  the  room,  a  heap  of 
drawings,  the  work  of  a  well-known  hand  which 
he  hated,  met  his  eye.  There  were  a  half-dozen 
sketches  of  Baden.  Ethel  on  horseback  again. 
The  children  and- the  dogs  just  in  the  old  way. 
'*D — n  him,  is  he  here?"  screams  out  Barnes. 
*<  Is  that  young  pot-house  villain  here  1  and  hasn't 
Kew  knocked  his  head  off  1  Olive  Newoome  is 
here,  sir,"  he  cries  out  to  his  fiither.  **  The  Ool- 
onel's  son.     I  have  no  doubt  they  met  by — " 

"  By  what,  Barnes  1"  says  Ethel. 

'* Olive  is  here,  is  heV  says  the  Baronet; 
"  making  caricatures,  hey  1  You  did  not  men- 
tion him  in  your  letters,  Lady  Ann." 

Sir  Brian  was  evidently  veiy  much  touched  by 
his  last  attack. 

Ethel  blushed ;  it  was  a  curious  fact,  but  there 
had  been  no  mention  of  Olive  in  the  ladies'  let- 
ters to  Sir  Brian. 

**  My  dear,  we  met  him  by  the  merest  chance 
at  Bonn,  traveling  with  a  friend  of  his  ;  and  he 
speaks  a  little  German,  and  was  very,  useful  to 
us,  and  took  one  of  the  boys  in  his  britzka  the 
whole  way." 

**  Boys  always  crowd  in  a  carriage,"  says  Sir 
Brian.  **  Kick  your  shins ;  always  in  the  way. 
I  remember,  when  we  used  to  come  in  the  car- 
riage from  Olapham,  when  we  were  boys,  I 
us^  to  kick  my  brother  Tom's  shins.  Poor  Tom, 
he  was  a  devitish  wild  fellow  in  those  days.  Ton 
don't  recollect  Tom,  my  Lady  Anni" 

Farther  anedotes  from  Sir  Brian  are  interrupt- 
ed by  Lord  Kew's  arrival.  "  How  dydo,  Kew, 
cries  Barnes.  How's  Clara  1"  and  Lord  Kew, 
walking  up  vrith  great  respect  to  shake  hands 
with  Sir  Brian,  says,  <*  I  am  glad  to  see  you  look- 
ing so  well,  Sir,"  and  scarcely  takes  any  notice  of 
Barnes.  That  Mr.  Barnes  Newcome  was  an  in- 
dividual not  universally  beloved,  is  a  point  of  his- 
tory of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

"  Tou  have  not  told  me  how  Clara  is,  my  good 
fellow,"  continues  Barnes.  **  I  have  heard  all 
about  her  meeting  with  that  villain.  Jack  Bel- 
size." 

"  Don't  call  names,  my  good  fellow,"  says  Lord 
Kew.  "  It  strikes  me  you  don't  know  Belsize 
well  enough  to  call  him  by  nicknames  or  by  other 
names.  Lady  Clara  Pulleyn,  I  believe,  is  very 
unwell  indeed." 

"  Confound  the  fellow !     How  dared  he  to 
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come  berel"  cries  Barnes,  backing  from  this 
little  rebuff. 

**  Dare  is  another  ugly  word.  I  would  advise 
you  not  to  use  it  to  the  fellow  himself." 

**  What  do  you  meanl"  says  Barnes,  looking 
very  serious  in  an  instant. 

**  Easy,  my  good  friend.  Not  so  very  loud.  It 
appears,  Ethel,  that  poor  Jack — I  know  him 
pretty  well,  you  see,  Barnes,  and  may  call  him 
by  what  names  I  like — ^had  been  dining  to-day 
with  cousin  Clive ;  he  and  M.  de  Florae ;  and 
that  they  went  with  Jack  to  the  promenade,  not 
in  the  least  aware  of  Mr.  Jack  BelsUe's  private 
afiairs,  or  of  the  shindy  that  was  going  to  hap- 
pen." 

*'  By  Jove,  he  shall  answer  for  it,"  cries  out 
Barnes  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  I  daresay  he  will,  if  you  ask  him,"  says  the 
other  dryly;  "but  not  before  ladies.  He'd  be 
afraid  of  firightening  them.  Poor  Jack  was  al- 
ways as  gentle  as  a  lamb  before  women.  I  had 
some  talk  with  the  Frenchman  just  now,"  con- 
tinued Lord  Kew  gayly,  as  if  wishing  to  pass  over 
this  side  of  the  subject.  "  *  Mi  Lord  Kiou,*  says 
he,  *  we  have  made  your  friend  Jac  to  hear  reason. 
He  is  a  little  fou,  your  friend  Jac.  He  drank 
Champagne  at  dinner  like  an  ogre.  How  is  the 
charmarUe  Miss  Clara  V  Florae,  you  see,  calls 
her  Miss  Clara,  Barnes ;  the  world  calls  her  Lady 
Clara.  You  call  her  Clara.  You  happy  dog, 
you." 

**  I  don't  see  why  that  infernal  young  cub  of  a 
Clive  is  always  meddling  in  our  affiiirs,"  cries  out 
Barnes,  whose  rage  was  perpetually  being  whip- 
ped into  new  outcries.  "  Why  has  he  been  about 
this  house  1     Why  is  he  here  1"    • 

"  It  is  very  well  for  you  that  he  was,  Barnes," 
Lord  Kew  said.  "The  young  fellow  showed 
great  temper  and  spirit.  There  has  been  a  famous 
row,  but  don't  be  alarmed,  it  is  all  over.  It  is  all 
over,  -every  body  may  go  to  bed  and  sleep  com- 
fortably. Barnes  need  not  get  up  in  the  morning 
to  punch  Jack  Belsize's  head.  Fm  sorry  for  your 
disappointment,  you  Fenchurch  Street  fire-eater. 
Come  away.  It  will  be  but  proper,  you  know, 
for  a  bridegroom  elect  to  go  and  ask  news  of  I0, 
charmajUe  Miss  Clara." 

**  As  we  went  out  of  the  house,"  Lord  Kew 
told  Olive,  **  I  said  to  Barnes,  that  every  word  I 
had  uttered  up-stairs  with  regard  to  the  reconcili- 
ation was  a  lie.  That  Jack  Belsize  was  determ- 
ined to  have  his  blood,  and  was  walking  under 
the  lime-trees  by  which  we  had  to  pass  with  a 
thundering  big  stick.  You  should  have  seen  the 
state  the  fellow  was  in.  Sir.  The  sweet  youth 
started  back,  and  turned  as  yellow  as  a  cream 
cheese.  Then  he  made  a  pretext  to  go  into  his 
room,  and  said  it  was  for  his  pocket  handker- 
chief, but  I  know  it  was  for  a  pistol;  for  he 
dropped  his  hand  from  my  arm  every  time  I  said 
*  Here's  Jack,'  as  we  walked  down  the  avenue 
to  Lord  Dorking's  apartment." 

A  great  doal  of  animated  business  had  been 
transacted  during  the  two  hours  subsequent  to 
poor  Lady  Clara's  mishap.  Clive  and  Belsize 
had  returned  to  the  former's  quarters,  while  gen- 


tle J.  J.  was  utilizing  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  to 
tint  a  sketch  which  he  had  made  during  the  morn- 
ing. He  fled  to  his  own  apartment  on  the  arrival 
of  the  fierce-looking  stranger,  whose  glaring  eyes, 
pallid  looks,  shaggy  beard,  clutched  hands,  and 
incessant  gasps  and  mutterings  as  he  strode  up 
and  down,  might  well  scare  a  peaceable  person. 
Very  terrible  must  Jack  have  looked  as  he  tram- 
pled those  boards  in  the  growing  twilight,  anon 
stopping  to  drink  another  tumbler  of  Champagne, 
then  groaning  expressions  of  inarticulate  wrath, 
and  again  sinkmg  down  on  Clive's  bed  with  a 
drooping  head  and  breaking  voice,  crying,  **  Poor 
little  thing !  poor  little  devil !"  * 

"  If  the  old  man  sends  me  a  message,  you  will 
stand  by  me,  won't  you,  Newcome  1  He  was  a 
fierce  old  fellow  in  his  time,  and  I  have  seen  him 
shoot  straight  enough  at  Chanticlere.  I  suppose 
you  know  what  the  affair  is  about  1" 

"  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  but  I  think  I  un- 
derstand," says  Clive,  gravely. 

"  I  can't  adL  Kew,  he  is  one  of  the  family;  he 
is  going  to  marry  Miss  Newcome.  It  is  no  use 
asking  him." 

All  Clive's  blood  tingled  at  the  idea  that  any 
man  was  going  to  marry  Miss  Newcome.  He 
knew  it  before — a  fortnight  since,  and  it  was  no- 
thing to  him  to  hear  it.  He  was  glad  that  the 
growing  darkness  prevented  his  face  from  being 
seen.  "I  am  of  the  family,  too,"  said  Clive, 
**  and  Barnes  Newcome  and  I  had  the  same 
grandfiither." 

"Oh,  yes,  old  boy— old  banker,  the  weaver, 
what  was  het    I  forgot,"  says  poor  Jack,  kick* 
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ing  on  Olive's  bed,  **in  that  femily  the  New- 
come's  don't  count.  1  beg  your  pardon,"  groans 
poor  Jack. 

They  lapse  into  silence,  during  which  Jack's 
cigar  glimmers  from  the  twilight  comer  where 
GUve's  bed  is ;  while  Olive  wafts  his  fragrance 
out  of  the  window  where  he  sits,  and  whence  he 
has  a  view  of  Lady  Ann  Newcome's  windows  to 
the  right,  over  the  bridge  across  the  little  rushing 
river,  at  the  Hotel  de  HoUande  hard  by.  The 
lights  twinkle  in  the  booths  under  the  pretty  lime 
avenues.  The  hum  of  distant  voices  is  heard ; 
the  gambling  palace  is  all  in  a  blaze ;  it  is  an  as- 
sembly night,  and  from  the  doors  of  the  conver- 
sation-rooms, as  they  open  and  close,  escape  gusts 
of  harmony.  Behind  on  the  little  hill  the  dark- 
ling woods  lie  calm,  the  edges  of  the  fir-trees  cut 
sharp  against  the  sky,  which  is  clear  with  a 
crescent  moon  and  the  lambent  lights  of  the 
starry  hosts  of  heaven.  Olive  does  not  see  puie- 
robed  hills  and  shiniAg  stars,  nor  think  of  pleas- 
ure in  its  palace  yonder,  nor  of  pain  writhing  on 
his  own  bed  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  where  poor 
Belsize  was  groaning.  His  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
a  window  whence  comes  the  red  light  of  a  lamp, 
across  which  shadows  float  now  and  again  So 
every  light  in  eveiy  booth  yonder  has  a  scheme 
of  its  own ;  every  star  above  shines  by  itself;  and 
each  individual  heart  of  ours  goes  on  brightening 
with  its  own  hopes,  burning  with  its  own  de- 
sires, and  quivering  with  its  own  pain. 

The  reverie  is  interrupted  by  the  waiter,  who 
announces  M.  le  Vioomte  de  Florae,  and  a  third 
cigar  is  added  to  the  other  two  smoky  lights. 
Belsize  is  glad  to  see  Florae,  whom  he  has  known 
in  a  thousand  haunts.  He  vriU  do  my  business 
for  me.  He  has  been  out  half-ardozen  times. 
Chinks  Jack.  It  wouki  relieve  the  poor  fellow's 
boiling  blood  that  some  one  would  let  a  little  out. 
He  lays  his  affair  before  Florae,  he  expects  a 
message  firom  Lord  Dorking. 

**Oomment  donci"  cries  Florae;  **il  y  avait 
done  quelque  chose !  Oette  panvre  petite  Miss ! 
Vous  voulez  tuer  le  pdre,  apr^  avoir  delaisse  la 
fillet  Oherchez  d'autres  t^moins.  Monsieur.  Le 
Vicomte  de  Florae  ne  se  fiiit  pas  complice  de  telles 
lachetes." 

**By  Heaven,"  says  Jack,  sitting  up  on  the 
bed,  with  his  eyes  glaring.  **l  have  a  great 
mind.  Florae,  to  wring  your  infernal  little  neck, 
and  to  fling  you  out  of  the  window.  Is  all  the 
world  going  to  turn  against  me  ?  I  am  half  mad 
as  it  is.  If  any  man  dares  to  think  any  thing 
wrong  regarding  that  little  angel,  or  to  foncy  that 
she  is  not  as  pure,  and  as  good,  and  as  gentle, 
and  as  innocent,  by  Heaven,  as  any  angel  there 
— if  any  man  thinks  I'd  be  the  villain  to  hurt  her, 
T  should  just  like  to  see  him,"  says  Jack.  **  By 
the  Lord,  Sir,  just  bring  him  to  me.  Just  tell 
the  waiter  to  send  him  up-stairs.  Hurt  her !  I 
hurther!  O!  I'mafool!  afool!  ad— dfool! 
Who's  that!" 

**  It's  Kew,"  says  a  v(Mce  out  of  the  darkness 
from  behind  cigar  No.  4,  and  Olive  now,  having 
a  party  assembled,  scrapes  a  match  and  lights  his 
cuidles. 


**  I  heard  your  last  words.  Jack,"  Lord  Kew 
says  bluntly,  *«  and  you  never  spoke  more  truth 
in  your  life.  Why  did  you  come  here  ?  What 
right  had  yon  to  stab  that  poor  little  heart  over 
again,  and  frighten  Lady  Olara  with  your  con- 
founded hairy  hce  1  Tou  promised  me  you 
would  never  see  her.  You  gave  your  word  of 
honor  you  wouldn't,  when  I  gave  you  the  money 
to  go  abroad.  Hang  the  money,  I  don't  mind 
that;  it  was  on  your  promise  that  you  would 
prowl  about  her  no  more.  The  Porkings  left 
London  before  you  came  there ;  they  gave  you 
your  innings.  They  have  behaved  kindly  and 
fairiy  enough  to  that  poor  girl.  How  was  she 
to  marry  such  a  bankrupt  beggar  as  you  are^ 
What  you  have  dono  is  a  shame,  Oharley  Belsize. 
I  tell  you  it  is  unmanly,  and  cowardly." 

•♦  Pst,"  says  Florae,  **  numero  deux,  voila  le 
mot  lach^." 

*'  Dont  bite  your  thumb  at  me,"  Kew  went  on. 
**  I  know  you  could  thrash  me,  if  that's  what  yoa 
mean  by  shaking  your  fists ;  so  could  most  men. 
I  tell  you  again — ^you  have  done  a  bad  deed ;  you 
have  brdcen  your  word  of  honor,  and  you  knocked 
down  Olara  PuUeyn  to-day  as  cruelly  as  if  you 
had  done  it  with  your  hand." 

With  this  rush  upon  him,  and  fiery  assault  of 
Kew,  Belsize  was  quite  bewildered.  The  huge 
man  flung  up  his  great  arms,  and  let  them  drop 
at  his  side  as  a  gladiator  that  surrenders,  and  asks 
for  pity.  He  sank  down  once  more  on  the  iron 
bed. 

**  I  don't  know,"  says  he,  rolling  and  rolling 
round,  in  one  of  his  great  hands  one  of  the  brass 
knobs  of  the  bed  by  which  he  was  seated,  '*  I 
don't  know,  Frank,"  says  he,  *'  what  the  world 
is  coming  to,  or  me  either ;  here  is  twice  in  one 
night  I  have  been  called  a  coward  by  you,  and 
by  that  little  what-d'-you-caU'm.  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Florae.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  very 
brave  in  you  to  hit  a  chap  when  he  is  down :  hit 
again,  I  have  no  friends.  I  have  acted  like  a 
blackguard,  I  own  that;  I  did  break  my  promise; 
you  had  that  safe  enough,  Frank,  my  boy ;  but 
I  did  not  think  it  would  hurt  her  to  see  me,"  says 

he,  with  a  dreadfid  sob  in  his  voice.     •*  By  • 

I  would  have  given  ten  years  of  my  life  to  look  at 
her.  I  was  going  mad  without  her.  I  tried  every 
place,  every  thing ;  went  to  Ems,  to  Wiesbaden, 
to  Hombourg,  and  played  like  hell.  It  used  to 
excite  me  once,  and  now  I.  don't  care  for  it. 
I  won  no  end  of  money — no  end  for  a  poor 
beggar  like  me,  that  is;  but  I  couldnt  keep 
away.  I  couldn't ;  and  if  she  had  been  at  the 
North  Pole,  by  Heavens  I  would  have  foUowed 
her." 

**  And  so  just  to  look  at  her,  just  to  give  your 
confounded  stupid  eyes  two  minutes'  pleasure, 
you  must  bring  about  all  this  pain,  you  great 
baby,"  cries  Kew,  who  was  very  soft-hearted, 
and  in  truth  quite  torn  himself  by  the  sight  of 
poor  Jack's  agony. 

"  Get  me  to  see  her  for  five  minutes,  Kew," 
cries  the  other,  griping  his  comrade's  hand  in 
his ;  "  but  for  five  minutes." 

••  For  shame,"  cries  Lord  Kew,  shaUng  away 
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hif  hand,  "  be  a  man,  Jack,  and  have  no  more 
of  thii  puling.  It's  not  a  baby,  that  most  have 
its  toy,  and  cries  becauie  it  can*t  get  it.  Spare 
the  poor  giri  this  pain,  for  her  own  sake,  and 
balk  yourself  of  the  pleasure  of  bullying  and  mak- 
ing her  unhappy.*' 

Belsize  started  up  with  looks  that  were  by  no 
means  pleasant.  **  There's  enough  of  this  ohaff. 
I  have  been  called  names,  and  blackguarded  quite 
sufficiently  for  one  sitting.  I  shall  act  as  I  please. 
I  choose  to  take  my  own  way,  and  if  any  gentle- 
man stops  me  he  has  full  warning."  And  he 
fell  to  tugging  his  mustaches,  which  were  of  a 
dark,  tawny  hue,  and  looked  as  warlike  as  he  had 
ever  done  on  any  field-day. 

*'  I  take  the  warning,*'  said  Lord  Kew,  "  and 
if  I  know  the  way  you  are  going,  as  I  think  I 
do,  I  will  do  my  best  to  stop  you,  madman  as 
you  are !  Von  can  hardly  propose  to  follow  her 
to  her  own  doorway,  and  pose  yourself  before 
your  mistress  as  the  murderer  of  her  father,  like 
Rodrigue  in  the  French  play.  If  Rooster  were 
here,  it  would  be  his  business  to  defend  his  sis- 
tar ;  in  his  absence  I  will  take  the  duty  on  my- 
self; and  I  say  to  you,  Charles  Belstie,  in  the 
presence  of  these  gentlemen^  that  any  man  who 
insults  this  young  Udy — who  persecutes  her  with 
his  presence,  knowing  it  can  but  pain  her — who 
persists  in  following  her  when  he  has  given  his 
word  of  honor  to  avmd  her,  that  such  a  man 
is—** 

"  What,  my  Lord  Kew  1"  cries  Belsize,  whose 
diest  began  to  heave. 

"  You  know  what,*'  answers  the  other.  "  You 
know  what  a  man  is  who  insults  a  poor  woman, 
and  breaks  his  word  of  honor.  Consider  the 
word  said,  and  act  upon  it  as  you  think  fit." 

**  I  owe  you  four  thousand  pounds,  Kew,"  says 
Belsize,  <*  and  I  have  got  four  thousand  on  the 
bills,  besides  four  hundred  when  I  came  out  of 
that  place." 

**  You  insult  me  the  more,"  cries  Kew,  flashing 
out,  by  alluding  to  the  money.  « If  you  will 
leave  this  place  to-morrow,  well  and  good ;  if 
not,  you  will  please  to  give  me  a  meeting.  Mr. 
Newcome,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  act  as  my 
friend  1  We  are  ^connections^  you  know ;  and 
this  gentleman  chooses  to  insult  a  lady  who  is 
about  to  become  one  of  our  family." 

«<C'est  bien,  nalord.  Ma  foi!  c'est  d'agir 
en  vrai  gentilhomme,"  says  Florae,,  delighted. 
**Touchez-l^  mon  petit  Kiou.  Tn  as  du  corar. 
Godam !  you  are  a  brave !  A  brave  fellow !" 
and  the  Viscount  reached  out  his  hand  cordially 
to  Lord  Kew. 

His  purpose  was  evidently  pacific.  From  Kew 
he  turned  to  the  gretft  guardsman,  and  taking 
him  by  the  coat,  began  to  apostrophize  him. 
**  And  you,  mon  gross,"  says  he,  "is  there  no 
way  of  calming  thb  hot  blood  without  a  saignee  1 
Have  you  a  penny  to  the  world  1  Can  you  hope 
to  carry  off  your  Chimtoe,  O  Rodrigue,  and  live 
by  robbing  afterward  on  the  great  way  ?  Sup- 
pose you  kiU  le  fiu^r,  you  kill  Kiou,  you  kill 
Roostere,  your  Cfaimine  will  have  a  pretty  moon 
of  honey."  [ 
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<^  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  about  your  Chi- 
mdne  and  your  Rodrigue  ?  Do  you  mean.  Vis- 
count 1"  says  Belsize,  Jack  Belsize  once  more, 
and  he  dashed  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  "  Kew 
has  riled  me,  and  he  drove  me  half  wild.  I  ain't 
much  o(  a  Frenchman ;  but  I  know  enough  of 
what  you  said,  to  say  it's  true,  by  Jove,  and  that 
Frank  Kew's  a  trump.  That's  what  you  mean. 
Give  us  your  hand,  Frank.  God  bless  you,  old 
boy ;  don't  be  too  hard  upon  me,  you  know  I'm 
d— d  miserable,  that  I  am.  Hullo.  What's 
tlusi"  Jack's  pathetic  speech  was  interrupted 
at  this  instant,  for  the  Vicomte  du  Florae  in  hif 
enthusiasm  rushed  into  his  arms,  and  jumped  up 
toward  Mb  hce  and  proceeded  to  kiss  Jack.  A 
roar  jof  unmense  laughter,  as  he  shook  the  little 
viscount  off,  cleared  the  air  and  ended  his  quar- 
rel. 

Every  body  jomed  in  this  chorus,  the  French- 
man with  the  rest,  who  said,  "  He  loved  to  laugh 
meme  when  he  did  not  know  why."  And  now 
came  the  moment  of  the  evening,  when  Clive, 
according  to  Lord  Kew's  saying,  behaved  so  well 
and  prevented  Barnes  from  incurring  a  great 
danger.  In  truth,  what  Mr.  Clive  did  or  said 
amounted  exactly  to  nothing.  What  moments 
can  we  not  aR  remember  in  our  lives  when  it 
would  have  been  so  much  wittier  and  wiser  to 
say  and  do  nothing  t 

Florae,  a  very  sober  drinker  like  most  of  his 
nation,  was  blessed  with  a  very  fine  appetite, 
which,  as  he  said,  renewed  itself  thrice  a  day  at 
least.  He  now  proposed  supper,  and  poor  Jack  was 
for  supper  too,  and  especially  more  drink.  Cham- 
pagne and  Seltzer  water;  *< bring  Champagne 
and  Seltzer  water,  there  is  nothing  iSlo  it. "  CUve 
could  not  object  to  this  entertainment,  which  was 
ordered  forthwith,  and  the  four  young  men  sat 
down  to  share  it. 

While  Florae  was  partaking  of  Us  fiivorite 
ecrevisses,  giving  not  only  his  palate  but  his  hands, 
his  beard,  his  muetaches  and  cheeks  a  fuH  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sauce  which  he  found  so  delicious, . 
he  chose  to  revert  now  and  again  to  the  occur- 
rences which  had  just  past,  and  which  had  better 
perhaps  have  been  forgotten,  and  gayly  rallled^ 
Belsize  upon  his  warlike  humor.  *'  If  ze  petit 
pretendu  was  here,  what  would  you  have  done 
wiz  him,  Jaci  You  would  croquer  im,  like  zis 
Icrevisse,  heini  You  would  mache  his  bones, 
heini" 

Jack,  who  had  forgotten  to  put  the  Seltzeir  wa- 
ter into  his  Champagne,  writhed  at  the  idea  of* 
having  Barnes  Newcome  before  him,  and  swore, 
could  he  but  see  Barnes,  he  would  take  the  little- 
villain's  life. 

And  but  for  Clive,  Jack  might  actually  have 
beheld  his  enemy.  Young  Clive  after  the  meal 
went  to  the  window  with  his  eternal  cigar,  andof 
course  began  to  look  at  That  Other  window.  Here, 
as  he  looked,  a  carriage  had  at  the  moment  driven 
up.  He  saw  two  servants  descend,  then  two  gen- 
tlemen, and  then  he  heard  a  well-known  voice 
swearing  at  the  couriers.  To  his  cretfit  be  it 
said,  he  checked  the  exclamation  which  was  on 
his  lips,  and  when  he  came  back  to^the  table,  did 
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not  announce  to  Kew  or  hU  right-hand  neighbor 
BeUize,  that  his  uncle  and  Barnes  had  arrived. 
Belsize,  by  this  time,  had  had  quite  too  much 
wine :  when  the  Viscount  went  away,  poor  Jack's 
head  was  nodding ;  he  had  been  awake  all  the 
night  before ;  sleepless  for  how  many  nights  pre- 
vious t  He  scarce  took  any  notice  pf  the  French- 
man's departure. 

Lord  Kew  remained.  He  was  for  taking  Jack 
to  walk,  and  for  reasoning  with  him  further,  and 
for  entering  more  at  large  than  perhaps  he  chose 
to  do  before  the  two  others  upon  this  family  dis- 
pute. Clive  took  a  moment  to  whisper  to  Lord 
Kew,  **  My  uncle  and  Barnes  are  arrived,  don't 
let  Belsize  go  out ;  for  goodness'  sake  let  us  get 
him  to  bed." 

And  lest  the  poor  fellow  should  take  a  fancy 
to  visit  his  mistress  by  moonlight,  when  he  was 
safe  in  his  room,  Lord  Kew  softly  turned  the 
key  in  Mr.  Jack's  door. 
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THE  FIRST  GRENADIER  OF  FRANCE 
N  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  May,  in  the  jear 
1756,  the  sun  rose  in  all  its  splendor  over  the 
fertile  plains  of  Brittany ;  upon  the  roof  of  every 
house  in  the  little  village  of  Carhaix  were  re- 
flected the  brilliant  rays.  It  was  the  Sunday,  on 
which  sacred  day  all  Uie  schools  were  closed,  and 
the  numerous  children  belonging  to  the  better 
dass^  of  families  in  the  neighborhood,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  beauty  of  the  morning,  had  assem- 
bled together,  and,  like  a  flight  of  birds  liberated 
from  their  cages,  had  hastened  to  the  green  fields 
to  engage  in  a  sham  battle.  It  was  a  pretty  and 
interesting  sight  to  behold  the  juvenile  band,  in 
all  the  buoyancy  and  joyousness  of  youth,  and 
enthusiasm  of  ike  moment,  marching  ofl*,  d  la 
mUitairCt  some  m  the  strict  order  of  a  well-rdis- 
ciplined  regiment  of  infantry,  and  others  bestrid- 
ing pasteboard  horses,  like  the  sham  steeds  at 
Astley's,  prancing  about  as  cavaliy,  all  being  clad 
in  paper  uniforms,  and  canyin^  wooden  sabres, 
and  assuming  the  fierce  mustache  provided  on  the 
occasion  by  the  aid  o(  burnt  code. 

The  **  scene  of  action"  having  been  reached, 
the  parties  took  up  their  respective  positions. 
The  attack  commenced,  and  anud  the  general  din 
a  stout  battle  was  fought.  Shrill  were  the  pigmy 
words  of  command  to  advance  to  the  charge  or 
retreat  given  by  the  youthfid  leaders,  who  en- 
ideavored  in  vain  to  deepen  their  voices  as  though 
to  impart  solemnity  to  the  mimic  scene,  and  oc- 
casionally might  be  heard  the  rallying  cry  a^r  a 
partial  reverse ;  so  that  the  battle  was  energetic- 
ally persevered  in,  until  at  length  the  contending 
forces,  finding  themselves  exhausted  by  the  se- 
verity ai  the  engagement,  came  to  a  truce,  and 
•at  -down  upon  the  cool  refreshing  grass  (the  field 
of  battle)  for  momentary  repose. 

After  a  slight  cessation  of  hostilities,  one  of 
the  mostrspirited  of  the  army  of  **  young  France," 
who  hadaeaicely  recovered  his  breath  (and  whose 
chubby  £EMe  was  besmeared  with  paint,  which  the 
heat  ^ad  caused  to  run  i^her  than  was  antici- 
paMd),  evinced  a  seeming  inclination  to  resume 
the^oombateie  the  rays  of  the  dediping  ion  had 


disappeared  beyond  the  horizon.  The  houm  of 
swe^t  freedom  and  recreation  caused  the  day  to 
appear  short  to  him,  and  at  length  he  br^M  si- 
lence, exclaiming, 

«*  What  shall  we  play  at  now  1" 
^'It's  tedious,"  said  another,  "to  be  always 
playing  at  the  same  game." 

**Hold!"  observed  a  third,  **look  yonder  at 
that  old  blind  man  approaching  toward  us ;  look 
at  his  spaniel!" 

**  Is  he  not  ugly !"  cried  the  children. 

At  this  moment  the  old  man,  who  was  within 
a  few  paces  of  them,  approached  close  to  the  ju* 
venile  camp,  and  addressix^  the  youngsters  in  a 
supplicating  tone,  said, 

**  Charity,  if  you  please,  my  dear  little  gentle- 
men, charity ;"  and  his  dog,  vrith  the  intelUgenoe 
natural  to  its  species,  seemed  to  assume  a  sorrow- 
ful and  resigned  countenance. 

Meanwhile,  the  mischievous  idea  entered  into 
the  head  of  one  of  the  children  to  cut  the  stxing 
attached  to  the  dog's  collar  and  release  the  animal 
from  its  blind  ovrner,  for  which  purpose  the  boy 
raised  himself  from  the  grass  and  drew  a  knife 
from  his  pocket.  Most  <^  his  companions,  with- 
out reflection,  responded  to  the  prc^poeal  with  lood 
huzzas,  when,  on  an  instant,  one  of  the  par^ 
started  up,  pale  with  anger  and  indignation. 

**You  shall,  not  do  it,"  cried  he,  '*yaa  shaU 
not  commit  so  unworthy  an  action." 

**  Who  dares  prevent  mel"  said  the  other,  at 
the  same  moment  suiting  the  action  to  the  word 
by  severing  the  cord. 

The  old  blind  man,  feeling  himself  no  longer 
guided  by  his  fiedthfid  dog,  uttered  lamentable 
cries,  and  the  poor  animal»  regretting  the  liberty 
that  had  been  given  him  in  §pite  of  hkaself,  licked 
mournfully  the  hand  of  his  afflicted  master. 

**  You  are  a  coward  thus  to  attack  and  insult 
the  blind,"  cried  the  boy  who  had  refused  to  lis- 
ten to  the  proposal ;  and,  rushing  upon  his  com- 
rade and  throwing  him  down  upon  his  knees,  in 
which  position  he  held  him,  be  exclaimed, 

**  Now,  repair  your  fenlt,  and  give  this  okl  maa 
the  money  you  have  in  your  purse ;  I  hear  some 
crowns  chinking  in  your  pocket." 

Refusal  was  out  of  the  question^  and  the  mis- 
chievous youngster  was  obliged  to  deliver  up  the 
contents  of  his  purse  to  his  bold  c^aapanjon,  wbo> 
after  allowing  the  former — ^burning  with  shame 
and  anger — to  rise  from  his  vanquished  pontion, 
advanced  toward  the  blind  man,  adjusted  the  cord 
round  the  dog's  neck,  and  dravring  from  his  own 
pocket  double  the  pieces  of  money  he  had  foreed 
from  his  thoughtless  playmate,  said,  in  good-na- 
tured tone, 

**  Here,  my  good  man,  this  will  purchase  you 
bread  for  some  time  to  come.  My  frieui  is  will- 
ing through  this  means  to  atone  for  his  feult  by 
doing  you  good." 

The  venerable  recipient  of  this  unexpected  do* 
nation  had  not  xatked  many  paees,  when  tha 
children  surrounded  their  generous  comrade. 

"  But,"  said  they,  **  Maurice  did  not  give  half 
the  money  that  yon  offend  the  old  man  in  hia 
name.'* 
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"  WeU,  what  does  that  matter  V*  replied  the 
noble  boy,  disdainfully ;  '*  I  could  not  handsomely 
accuse  my  companion  of  both  cowardice  and  av- 
arice at  the  same  moment." 

Some  pieces  of  money  which  had  dropped  from 
tiie  pocket  of  Maurice  during  the  scuffle,  proved 
he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  all,  and  hence  a  gen- 
eral enthusiasm  was  felt  for  the  young  hero  of 
the  day. 

•*  La  Tour  d'Auvirgne  /"  exclaimed  all,  in  one 
loud  chorus.  **  You  are  a  brave  fellow ;  we  ap- 
point you  our  general,  and  you  shall  ooiomand 
us!" 

But  Tour  d'Auvergne  declined  to  accept  the 
proffered  honor,  and  ianghing,  he  replied, 

"Iprtfer  to  remain  a  prtwUt  9oldier  /" 


No  life  had  ever  been  turned  to  bett^  account 
than  that  of  Tour  d*  Auvergne,  the  child — destined 
IB  maturer  years  to  figure  as  a  distinguished  sol- 
dier^no  soul  could  l^  more  generous — no  heart 
more  courageous  and  disinterested.  The  hero  of 
modem  days  e<|ualed  in  his  plainness  the  warriors 
of  ancient  times.  Like  JSschylus— ^  once  a 
Writer  and  a  soldier — Tour  d'Auvergne  knew 
how  to  handle  the  pen  as  well  as  the  swoid ;  and 
the  same  hand  that  in  the  morning  had  grasped 
the  sabre,  was  in  the  evening  devoted  to  writing 
works  of  erudition  and  talent. 

In  the  year  1781,  Tour  d'Auveigne  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  volunteer  into  the  army  of  Spain  that 
besieged  Mahon,  then  in  the  power  of  the  British. 
He  refused  to  accept  of  either  rank  or  recompense, 
akhoogh  he  contributed  materially  toward  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  He  signalized  him- 
self by  acts  of  great  bravery ;  nevertheless,  he 
only  sought  an  inward  satisfiiction,  rather  than 
the  praise  of  his  superiors  or  the  applause  of  the 
crowd. 

On  another  occasion,  being  surprised  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English,  the  officer  wanted  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  cockade ;  but  Tour  d^Auvergne, 
indignantly  snatching  it  from  his  cap^  attached  it 
to  the  point  of  his  sword,  exclaiming,  **  There  it 
is !  tell  him  to  come  and  take  it !" 

At  the  period  of  the  French  revolution,  Tour 
d*  Auvergne  was  made  a  captain,  his  modesty  and 
simplicity  dictating  the  refusal  of  a  cdoouelcy 
which  was  offered  him ;  and  it  was  at  the  head 
of  his  company,  afterward  distinguished  as  **  The 
Infernal  Cohimn,"  that  he  led  the  assault,  and  on 
several  occasions  routed  the  Battalions  of  the  en- 
emy. At  length,  old  and  fatigued,  he  qukted  the 
army  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  learned 
that  the  son  of  his  htaad  was  about  to  depart  for 
the  war  as  a  conscript.  Tour  d* Auvergne,  how- 
ever, without  a  moment's  hesitation,  engaged 
himself  as  a  substitute,  and  enrolling  himself 
once  more  as  a  volunteer,  hastened,  vvith  knap- 
sack on  his  back,  to  rejoin  as  a  private  that  aimy 
in  which  he  had  Ibught  as  a  superior  officer. 

France  was  at  that  time  at  war  with  Austria, 
and  Tour  d' Auvergne,  now  fifty  years  of  age, 
found  the  opportunity  of  again  displaying  his  en- 
ergy and  boldness.  A  party  of  Hungarian  gren- 
adien  were  desirous  of  seizing  upon-  a  wind*mill. 


in  which  had  been  placed  a  store  of  arms  and  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder ;  but  so  sharp  and  deadly 
was  the  fire  kept  up  from  within,  that  the  Hun- 
garians were  compelled  to  retire,  with  much  loss. 
At  length,  after  many  hours  of  heroic  defense, 
the  besieged  garrison  in  the  mill  demanded  per- 
mission to  capitulate ;  a  window  (^ned,  and  a 
soldier  presented  himself.  It  was  Tour  d'Au- 
vergne. 

**  We  desire,*'  said  he,  addressing  the  enemy, 
**■  to  evacuate  our  quarters  with  all  the  honors  of 
war;  with  arms  and  baggage,  drums  beating, 
and  colors  flying." 

These  conditions  were  acceded  to  by  the  Aus- 
trian chief,  who  accordingly  drew  up  his  men  in 
iwQf  Hnes,  toToceive  the  devoted  garrison  of  the 
wind-mill.  Tour  d' Auvergne  then  slowly  descend- 
ed the  steps  of  the  mill,  with  musket  shouldered, 
and  passing  between  the  double  ranks  of  the  ene- 
my's bayonets,  presented  himself  before  the  Ais^ 
trian  o&cet, 

**  Well !"  observed  the  commander,  "  where, 
then,  is  the  garrison  1" 

**  Here  it  is !"  replied  Tour  d' Auvergne,  rais- 
ing his  hand,  k  la  militavret  to  his  cap. 

**  But  where  is  it,  then  1"  again  asked  the  officer. 

'*  Here !"  repeated  Tour  d' Auvergne. 

**  What !  yon  alone  1"  observed  £e  Austrian. 

"/  alone  was  in  the  wind-mill,"  rejoined  the 
veteran  ;  **  /  was  the  only  garrison  !" 

It  was  then  that  Napoleon,  admiring  the  cour- 
age of  the  soldier,  and  not  knowing  how  to  re- 
compense him  worthily  for  his  gallant  deeds, 
conferred  on  Tour  d' Auvergne  the  title  of  *<  First 
Grenadier  of  France ;"  sending  liim  at  the  same 
time  a  sabre  of  honor  in  compliment  of  his  serv- 
ices. The  brave  grenadier,  desiring  still  further 
to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  honors  thus  con- 
ferred on  him,  persisted — in  spite  of  his  age  and 
suffisring — in  remaining  with  the  army  of  opera- 
tions. 

**  I  ought  not  to  die  in  my  bed,"  said  he  to  his 
firiends ;  **  I  ought  rather  to  perish  on  the  field  of 
battle,  in  the  midst  of  my  brave  comrades  !" 

These  heroic  words  of  Tour  d' Auvergne  were 
fulfilled  on  the  26th  of  June,  1800.  He  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  having  been  pierced  vrith  a 
lance :  and  thus  was  his  prediction  realizect 

The  old  soldiers  of  the  army— they  of  the  gray 
imuiacke  and  furrowed  brow,  who  had  never 
shed  a  tear  since  the  days  of  their  childhood, 
wept  for  their  illustrious  companion-in-anns,  and 
went  into  military  mourning  for  his  loss.  His 
sabre  of  honor  was  deposited  amid  pomp  ia  the 
Hotel  des  Invatides,  in  Paris,  and  his  name  wds 
honorably  retained  on  the  regimental  roll.  His 
heart,  inclosed  in  a  golden  case,  was  intrusted  to 
the  seniM  sergeant,  whose  post  vras  that  next  to 
the  ensign  bearing  the  colors  of  the  forty-sixth 
demi-brigade ;  and  every  day  at  parade,  at  the 
call  pf  the  name  of  '*  TkeopkUe-Malo  Corret  de  la 
r«mrrf'iluctfrfw<,"theoldestofthe  grenadier  com- 
pany responded,  »*  Died  upon  the  field  of  honor  /" 

How  much  mora  affecting  than  any  monuoMDt 
of  brass  or  marble  is  this  strange  tribute  to  the 
aemofy  of  a  heroic  soldier !         ^  j 
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THE  sun  was  far  too  hot  to  pennit  me  to  con- 
tinue my  journey  toward  the  Eaux  Boimes 
(one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Pyrenean  baths), 
for  at  least  another  hour ;  so,  not  being  pressed 
for  time,  I  decided  on  a  halt.  On  castuig  my 
eyes  about  to  find  a  shady  and  confenient  spot 
for  my  purpose,  I  discovered,  about  a  hundred 
yards  up  one  of  the  slopes,  the  very  place  I  de- 
sired. This  perch  was  soon  gained,  and  from  it 
I  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  road  and  passers 
by.  It  was  one  of  those  patches  of  bright  emer- 
ald-colored grass,  which  abound  among  the  wild 
rocks  of  the  Pyrenees.  Two  or  three  trees  af- 
forded a  comfortable  shelter;  and  a  clear  rill  ran 
through  it.  **  Just  the  place  for  a  snack,"  thought 
I.  So,  unslinging  my  knapsack  for  comfort's  saike, 
and  my  little  pouch  for  eating's  sake,  I  soon  saw 
my  dinner  before  me.  TMib  was  quickly  dis- 
patched ;  and  a  cigarette  or  two,  by  way  of  des- 
sert, left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

I  had  not  long  enjoyed  this  dolct  far  niente, 
when,  from  my  elevated  position,  I  saw  a  little 
hi  jolly  looking  man  coming  up  the  road.  The 
sun  was  too  much  for  him ;  he  was  fanning  him- 
self with  what  at  first  appeared  a  piece  of  flexible 
slate ;  but  which  subsequently  turned  out  to  be  a 
wide-awake  hat.  Seeing  that  he  was  seeking 
some  comfortable  nook,  in  which  he  might  rest,  I 
hailed  him.  He  soon  spied  me  out ;  and  in  about 
half  the  time  it  had  taken  me  to  ascend  the  slope, 
was  standing  puffing  and  laughing  at  my  side. 
He  was  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age,  under 
the  middle  heigfit,  with  a  complexion  dear  and 
fresh.  For  surer  footing  he  wore  the  spartille, 
or  hempen-soled  shoe.  A  good-natured,  merry 
look  shone  all  over  his  countenance ;  he  was  cov- 
ered with  dust,  of  which  his  mouth  and  clothes 
seemed  equally  full. 

I  thought  I  could  do  no  better  than  offer  such 
a  man  a  few  drops  of  brandy  mixed  with  water 
in  my  leather  drinking-cup.  He  drained  off  this 
mixture  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  returned 
the  cup,  wiped  his  forehead,  and  sat  down  beside 
me.  Not  until  he  had  finished  these  operations, 
and  the  remainder  of  my  dinner,  did  he  once  stop 
to  talk.  He  then  made  up  for  lost  time.  I  have 
seldom  met  with  so  talkative  an  acquaintance. 
He  told  me  he  was  a  doctor,  and  forthwith 
launched  out  into  an  invective  against  smoking ; 
after  which,  he  smoked  five  cigarettes,  hicessantly 
talking  all  the  time. 

I  asked  him  about  the  traditions  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. There  were  none,  he  said ;  or  if  there 
were,  he  was  unacquainted  with  them.  He  then, 
at  my  request,  gave  me  an  account  of  the  Basques. 
They  are,  he  informed  me,  brave,  with  a  high 
sense  of  honor :  hospitable  and  courteous,  espe- 
cially to  strangers,  but,  like  their  Spanish  breth- 
ren, extremely  passionate,  tenacious  of  their  dig- 
nity, and  vindictive,  particularly  when  women  are 
cimcemed.  He  told  me  he  liked  the  English  for 
thdr  generosity  and  intelligence ;  and  added,  that 
he  thought  them  not  so  phlegmatic  as  generally 
imagined,  but  often  extremely  thoagfatlese  and 
precipitate  when  carried  away  by  thdr  passionf. 


These  last  words  he  uttered  vrith  a  certain  mys- 
terious air,  which  roused  my  curiosity. 

Our  road  lying  the  same  way,  we  agreed  to 
proceed  in  company,  and  trudged  along,  laughing 
and  chatting  merrily,  and  exchanging  adichats 
(good  days)  with  the  passing  peasantiy.  After 
we  had  walked  some  distance,  my  companion 
proposed  our  having  some  milk,  and,  on  my  as- 
senting, he  again  assumed  his  mysterious  air,  and 
said,  **  Keep  your  eyes  about  you,  and  notice  the 
people  of  the  house  we  shall  enter." 

We  had  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  mountains 
where  the  gorge  opened  out  into  a  green  valley 
about  half  a  mile  wide,  watered  by  a  brawling 
Gave  (as  the  mountain  torrents  are  called),  well- 
cultivated,  and  dotted  with  cottages.  At  one  of 
these  my  friend  knocked ;  the  door  was  opened 
by  a  young  woman  of  about  twenty-two  or  twen- 
ty-three years  of  age.  She  was  excessively  band- 
some,  and  would  have  been  still  more  so,  but  for 
her  perfectly  bloodless  complexion;  her  figure 
was  well-made  and  tall,  and  she  seemed  superior 
to  the  peasant  -^omen  I  had  before  seen.  She 
saluted  my  friend  vrith  great  cordiality,  who  forth- 
with presented  me  to  her  as  a  petitioner  for  some 
milk.  She  seemed  averse  to  conversation,  so 
that  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  make  my  silent  re- 
marks. 

There  were  two  other  wornW  in  the  room  : 
one  evidently  her  mother :  the  other  might,  firom 
the  likeness,  have  been  a  younger  sister.  The 
three  women  were  all  dressed  in  mourning.  Hie 
house  was,  like  the  generality  of  the  more  decent 
houses  in  these  mountains,  two  stories  high.  In 
the  room  where  we  were  seated,  was  a  large 
hearth,  on  which  some  small  wood  was  burning ; 
and  before  which  a  child  of  two  or  three  years 
old  was  playing.  The  young  veoman  refused  to 
take  any  thing  for  the  milk  she  had  given  us,  and 
returned,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  pride  as  I  thought, 
the  few  sous  I  put  into  her  chikl's  hand — I  call 
the  child  hers,  because  it  evidently  was  so. 

We  thanked  her  and  left  the  house.  **And 
pray  tell  me  the  story  that  I  see  belongs  to  these 
people,"  said  I  to  the  doctor.  **  Very  well,"  said 
the  doctor  to  me ;  and  thus  began : 

The  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe's  government 
in  forty-eight,  gaVe  rise,  as  you  must  be  aware, 
to  many  plots,  real  or  imaginary,  against  the  dig- 
nity and  safety  of  the  infant  republic.  In  one 
of  these,  Jacques  Lacoste  (the  fattier  of  the  young 
woman  you  have  jfist  seen)  was  mixed  up.  He 
was  apprehended,  tried,  and  transported  to  Cay- 
enne for  six  years. 

The  execution  of  this  sentence  reduced  his  fom- 
ily,  which  had  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  small  proprietors  of  the  valley,  almost  to 
indigence,  and  awakened  them  from  their  former 
life  of  ease  and  well-rewarded  iiidustry  to  one  of 
unremitting  labor.  The  fomily  consisted  of  the 
mother,  son,  and  two  daughters :  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Julie,  was  about  eighteen  when  this  cruel 
event  befell  them.  From  a  child,  Julie  had  at- 
tracted attention,  not  only  on  account  of  her  great 
beauty,  but  for  a  natural  quickness  of  intellect, 
and  the  kindnese  and  sensibiUty  of^her  dimst- 
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tion.  Her  abilities  had  not  eecaped  the  notice  of 
the  village  priest,  who  took  some  slight  pains  in 
cultivating  them.  From  him  she  learned  to  speak 
French  (the  Basque  or  Beamais,  as  you  well 
know,  being  the  jargon  of  this  district),  to  write, 
and  to  read,  of  which  latter  acquirement  she  made 
good  use.  Humble  as  suckadvantages  were,  they 
raised  her  &r  above  her  companions ;  of  whom 
she  soon  became  the  admiration  and  oracle.  The 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers  has  always  an 
effect  on  the  countenance ;  on  Julie's  naturally 
kind  &ce,  kindness  and  sensibility  became  more 
strongly  stamped:  while  the  merriness  of  her 
eye  was  tamed  by  a  look  of  thoughtfiilness,  de- 
stroyed, at  times,  by  a  demure  coquettish  glance 
which  would  be  fixed  on  you  from  under  her  eye- 
lids. Kind  and  useful  in  her  sphere,  of  the  world 
she  knew  nothing ;  she  had  never  wandered  be- 
yond the  valley,  or  the  gorge  in  which  the  valley 
terminates.  If  she  hod  heard  of  places  larger 
than  her  own  village,  it  was  from  some  traveled 
son  of  the  mountains,  who  had  been  to  Bayonne, 
or  even  as  far  as  Toulouse,  and  who  astonished 
her  by  his  account  of  the  extent  and  luxury  of 
the  cities. 

Julie  soon  began  to  perceive  that,  although  she 
might  assist  her  £unily  by  remaining  at  home, 
she  could  assist  them  much  more  by  seeking,  em- 
ployment in  one  of  these  great  towns  of  which 
she  had  heard.  It  was  no  selfish  feeling  which 
prompted  her  to  this  course ;  too  good  to  be  sel- 
fish, her  every  thought  was  for  those  she  woiild 
leave  behind  her. 

Although  she  had  made  known  her  wish  on 
this  point  to  those  most  able  to  assist  her  in  it, 
an  accident  solved  all  difficulties,  and  brought 
about  her  desire. 

A  lady,  traveling  with  a  mountain  party,  had 
the  misfortune  to  Ml  firom  her  horse,  by  the  turn- 
ing of  the  saddle.  She  sustained  no  injury  be- 
yond a  slight  cut  on  the  lips,  and  a  severe  ^hock 
of  the  nerves.  Her  companions  led  her  into  the 
first  cottage  which  presented  itself,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  that  of  Julie's  mother.  The  assidu- 
ous and  kind  attentions  of  Julie  won  the  sufier- 
er's  favor,  and  she  proposed  to  the  delighted  girl 
to  become  her  maid.  The  ofier  was  joyously  ac- 
cepted ;  and  Julie  was  instructed  to  present  her- 
self at  the  lady's  house  at  Pau  in  a  week's  time. 

The  lady  into  whose  family  Julie  was  about  to 
enter,  was  fond  of  company,  and  her  house  was 
frequented  by  her  own  countrymen,  as  well  as 
by  the  numerous  English  residents,  who  for  health 
or  pleasure  invaded  the  town  every  wmter.  She 
had  been  long  married,  but  had  no  family.  Live- 
ly and  witty  herself,  she  chose  her  company  for 
their  being  so  too  ;  and  as  long  as  they  contrib- 
uted to  her  amusement  and  <he  adornment  of  her 
rooms,  she  was  not  otherwise  very  particular  re- 
garding their  characters. 

Among  the  many  visitors  of  Madame  Laville, 
Julie's  mistress,  was  Charles  Downham,  a  young 
Engli^unaa  of  good  education  and  polished  man- 
ners ;  twenty-two  years  of  age,  not  very  hand- 
some ;  of  the  middle  height,  well  made.  His 
voice  was  remarkably  soft  and  winning,  but  it 


was  his  eyes  which  gave  expression  to  his  coun- 
tenance ;  their  frank  and  fearless  glance,  temper- 
ed with  great  good  nature,  enlisted  all  whom  he  . 
addressed  in  his  &vor.  He  had  originally  been 
intended  for  a  collegian,  but  in  iM)nsequence  of  a 
serious  reverse,  his  father's  fortune  became  in- 
sufficient to  bear  this  expense.  He  had  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Pau  to  economize,  and  to 
perfect  himself  in  speaking  French,  prior  to  en- 
tering a  merchant's  office. 

Of  course,  a  mountain-giri  so  beautiful  as  Ju« 
lie  attracted  no  slight  notice  from  the  various 
young  men  who  firequented  Madame  Laville's; 
but  to  all  little  flatteries  she  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
She  was  not  influenced,  as  most  young  and  un- 
sophisticated girls  in  like  circumstances  would 
have  been,  by  the  love  of  dress  and  finery.  What 
she  could  spare  firom  her  wages  was  religiously 
laid  aside  fn  those  at  home.  This  seemed  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  her  existence,  and  engrossed 
her  every  thought.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
her  if  this  good  motive  had  continued  to  occupy 
her  mind.  By  the  death  of  an  unmarried  uncle, 
however,  her  fiunily  became  the  heirs  of  his  little 
property,  and  suddenly  recovered  their  former 
position. 

With  this  change  of  fi>rtune,  Julie's  great  ob- 
ject was  annihilated ;  thoughts,  which  were  be- 
fore strangers  to  her  heart,  crowded  upon  her. 
The  little  store  she  had  destined  for  home,  was 
mostly  expended  in  charity ;  but  some  little  also 
in  ornaments.  She  became  less  reserved,  and 
more  lively.  The  countenance,  which  had  been 
so  unmoved  at  any  casual  or  impertinent  compli- 
ment, now  sometimes  deigned  a  smile,  which  was, 
however,  often  followed  by  a  contemptuous  curl 
of  the  lip :  whether  in  derision  of  herself  or  of 
the  comfdiment  was  doubtful. 

Charles  Downham  was  one  of  the  few  who 
had  obtruded  no  attention  on  this  giri,  beyond 
the  passing  glance  which  a  pretty  woman  claims. 
Julie  respected  his  forbearance  at  first,  and  end- 
ed at  last  by  falling  deeply  and  desperately  in  love 
with  him.  She  had  many  importunities  of  seeing 
that  he  was  the  admiration  of  those  with  whom 
he  associated,  and  often  noticed  the  blush  of 
pleasure  which  the  sight  of  him  would  raise  in 
some  fiur  cheek.  Hers  were  not  the  only  eyes 
which  followed  him  as  if  there  were  a  fS&scinar 
tion  in  his  presence.  For  a  kmg  time  he  was 
ignorant  of  her  feelings  toward  him ;  until  one 
evening  the  truth  flashed  upon  him,  as  he  raised 
his  head  firom  some  pictures  at  which  he  had 
been  looking,  and  accidentally  caught  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  him.  She,  of  whom  he  had  seldom 
thought  before,  now  seemed  to  be  clothed  with 
double  beauty.  In  a  word,  before  the  evening 
vr9»  over,  he  was  as  desperately  in  love  as  Julie 
herself. 

His  books  grew  distasteful,  and  his  mind  seem- 
ed perfectly  incapable  of  entertaining  any  other 
image.  At  lengUi  he  gave  up  the  contest.  He 
sought  and  found  several  opportunities  of  speak- 
ing with  her ;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  obtained 
firom  her  the  confession  of  her  love  for  him. 

The  Basque,  like  the  Spanish  women,  know 
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no  bounds  in  their  attachments  ;  their  love,  like 
their  hate,  is  always  in  the  extreme.  Juliet 
heart  and  soul,  from  this  hour,  were  giten  to  her 
lover ;  she  braved  the  wrath  and  scorn  of  her 
£eunily  for  him ;  dishonor  for  her  seemed  to  have 
no  terrors  weighed  against  a  moment^s  discon- 
tent or  sorrow  for  him.  She  could  not  restrain 
her  joy  at  the  sight  of  him,  nor  conceal  her  im- 
prudent attachment  from  other  eyes.  It  waa  not 
long  before  she  was  ordered,  with  every  mark  of 
contempt  and  Boomt  to  quit  the  house. 

Her  lover,  in  no  position  to  assist  her,  now  felt 
the  selfishness  and  thoughtlessness  of  his  eon- 
duct.  To  see  her  suffer  was  more  thail  he  could 
bear.  To  counsel  her  to  return  home  to  her  fam- 
ily, and  trust  to  her  mother's  affection,  was  his 
first  impulse  ;  but  Juhe  dreaded  as  much  to  quit 
him,  as  to  &oe  their  upbraidings.  At  this  crisis 
he  received  a  letter,  offering  him  an  advantage- 
ous appointment  in  London. 

Here  was  a  release  from -all  their  difficulties. 
He  explained  to  her  that  he  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extrication ;  but  that  he  would  be  obliged 
to  quit  her.  She  implored  him  to  permit  her  to 
accompany  him  to  England ;  she  would  follow 
him  in  any  capacity  ;  she  would  be  no  expense 
to  him,  if  she  might  only  be  always  near  to  watch 
and  comfort  him.  He  was  overcome  by  her  pas- 
sionate appeal ;  he  really  loved  her  deeply  ;  he 
assured  her  that  his  grief  was  equal  to  her  own  in 
having  to  leave  her  *,  )te  explained  that  it  would 
be  ruin  to  his  prospects  in  England  if  it  were 
known  that  she  had  accompanied  him ;  he  point- 
ed out  that  her  present  love  ought  to  yield  to 
their  future  fortune ;  he  assured  her  that  her  un- 
born child  and  herself,  as  long  as  he  lived,  should 
share  his  means  and  affections ;  and,  finally,  see- 
ing her  still  unconvinced  and  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  promised  to  return  on  the  first  opportunity. 

But  what  was  she  to  do  in  the  mean  timel 
The  lovers  were  relieved  from  this  difficulty,  too, 
by  her  mother  coming  to  see  her  at  Pau.  Ignor- 
ant of  the  disgrace  that  had  befallen  her,  she 
went  to  Madame  Laville's ;  hoping  to  see  her  as 
beautiful  and  as  innocent  as  when  she  had  quit- 
ted her  home  twelve  months  before.  Here  she 
learned  the  tidings  of  her  dishonor ;  she  fiew  to 
the  house  where  Julie  was  staying,  and  found 
them  all  too  true.  The  sudden  presence  of  her 
mother  before  the  guilty  girl,  was  too  much  for 
her  weak  condition ;  she  fainted ;  and  then  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  took  place  in  the  mother's 
heart.  She  raised  the  girl  firom  the  ground,  called 
her  every  endearing  name,  assured  her  of  her 
forgiveness  and  love,  and  besought  her  to  return 
home  immediately.  Julie  at  first  refused,  in  her 
dread  of  seeing  home  again  ;  but  when  Charles 
Downham  joined  his  persuasions  to  those  of  her 
m^other,  and  convinced  her  how  impossible  it  was 
fbr  her  to  accompany  him  to  England,  she  ac- 
quiesced. He  insisted  on  her  receiving  a  part  of 
the  money  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  for 
his  jeumey  ;  as  she  refused,  he  placed  it  in  her 
name  at  a  banker's,  and  told  her  that  it  was  des- 
tined for  his  and  her  child,  and  she  had  now  no 
light  to  deoUne  k. 


Shortly  after  this,  she  returned  with  her  mo- 
ther, and  agaiii  beheld  her  native  valley.  "What 
a  change  in  herself  since  she  had  last  seen  its 
unaltered  fkce !  She  had  left  it  in  her  beauty 
and  innocence,  with  a  noble  object ;  she  returned 
to  it  guilty,  miserable,  broken-hearted — no  long- 
er a  support  to  those  she  loved,  but  a  dishonor 
and  a  burden. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  brought  on  a  serious 
illness,  and  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  almost  as 
beautiful  as  herself  Her  whole  existence  was 
now  centred  in  the  child.  She  would  watch  it 
for  hours  and  hours  without  stirring.  She  shun- 
ned the  society  of  her  former  companions,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  showed  herself  out  of  doors.  No 
one  knew  her  history  since  her  departure  from 
the  village  but  the  priest,  her  femily,  and  myself, 
the  doctor.  Unlike  what  most  women  would 
have  done,  I  think,  under  similar  circumstances, 
she  would  talk  both  to  the  priest  and  myaelf  of 
her  lover;  often  expressing  surprise  that  she  had 
not  heard  from  him,  but  always  firmly  holding 
to  the  belief  that  he  still  loved  her,  and  that  he 
would  not  be  happy  as  long  as  they  were  sepa- 
rated. 

Time  passed  on  in  this  way  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  without  any  news  of  him ;  still  she  clung 
to  her  immovable  conviction  that  she  would  see 
him  agdn. 

The  weather  had  been  sultry,  without  rain; 
and  every  one  was  looking  forward  to  some  pass- 
ing thunder-storm  to  mitigate  the  overpowering 
heat.  At  last,  one  of  the  most  terrible  storms 
that  had  passed  over  the  valley  for  some  time 
burst  forth.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents ; 
the  narrow  mountain  paths  were  washed  away ; 
the  gaves  were  swollen  to  nearly  twice  their 
ordinary  volume,  and  mueh  cattle  and  several 
granges  were  swept  away.  The  thunder  leapt 
down  the  rocks,  waking  the  echoes  with  a  fright- 
ful noise,  and  to  this  was  added  a  terrific  gale, 
which  long  left  traces  of  its  fiiry. 

In  the  midst  of  this  hurricane,  a  traveler  ar- 
rived in  the  village  in  which  Julie's  mother  dwelt. 
Their  cottage,  as  you  have  seen,  is  the  first,  as 
you  enter  the  village.  The  traveler,  without 
hesitation,  walked  in  drenched  to  the  skin  ;  but, 
before  a  good  fire,  soon  dried  his  clothes  and  re- 
gained his  cheerfulness.  Julie  and  her  mother 
happened  to  have  gone  to  see  a  sick  neighbor 
that  day,  and  were  not  in  the  house  when  he 
entered.  Before  the  fire  the  child  Was  tumbling 
and  playing  about ;  it  soon  left  its  own  sports  to 
make  friends  vrith  him.  It  was  quickly  seated 
on  his  knee,  and  began  caressing  him.  It  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  him ;  and  he  seemed  no 
less  struck  by  it  himself,  than  Julie's  brother  and 
sister  were.  The  storm  gave  place  to  one  of 
those  drizzling  showers  of  these  mountains, 
which  seem  endless.  Julie's  brother  proposed  te 
the  traveler  to  stay  the  night,  ofiering  to  show 
him  a  short  cut  over  the  mountains  to  the  Baths, 
in  the  morning.  The  proposition  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  he  amused  himself  by  playing  with 
the  child,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  a  strange 
liking  to  him. 
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Toward  evemng  JnK*  returned  wkhout  her 
mother ;  who  had  itopped  to  tend  her  suffering 
friend  during  the  night.  Her  first  look  was  for 
her  chiM,  who  was  still  on  the  stranger's  knee. 
She  stepped  forward  to  take  it  firom  him,  when, 
by  the  blaze  of  the  fire,  she  at  once  recognized 
its  fiither.  A  slight  scream,  which  she  instantly 
repressed,  startled  him ;  he  turned  and  exclaimed, 
'<  JuKe ! "  He  did  not  restrain  Mmself  from  clasp- 
ing her  in  his  arms ;  but  there  was  a  warning  in 
her  face,  and  he  made  no  other  sign. 

Her  brother  had  heard  the  scream,  and  seen 
the  emotion  which  she  ineffectually  endeavcnred 
to  suppress.  He  had  heard  her  name  in  the 
strangers's  mouth ;  and  now  the  extraordinary 
likeness  between  the  stranger  and  the  child  was 
explained  to  him. 

To  Julie  he  had  always  been  the  kindest  of 
brothers ;  when  she  fell,  she  had  heard  no  re- 
proaches from  him ;  to  her  ohUd  he  had  uniformly 
been  affectionate  and  good.  He  pretended  not  to 
have  noticed  the  meeting  between  his  sister  and 
the  stranger.  But  Julie,  who  knew  her  brother 
to  be  quick-sightedr  watched  him  steadily,  with- 
out lotting  him  perceire  it,  during  the  evening. 
She  saw  the  sparkle  of  some  gratified  wish  in  luis 
eye,  the  flush  on  his  cheek,  his  dose-set  teeth, 
and  his  clenched  hands ;  and  she  knew  that  hb 
Basque  blood  was  up— that  he  had  penetrated 
her  secret,  and  was  determined  on  revenge. 
Af^er  they  had  all  retired  for  the  night,  she  stole 
up  to  Charles's  room,  and  implored  him  to  dress 
immediately,  and  pursue  his  route  to  Pau,  or  any 
place  but  that  where  he  had  told  her  brother  he 
was  going.  He  at  once  arose,  and  was  let  out 
by  Julie  without  noise;  after  having  embraced 
and  entreated  her  to  folbw  him  with  her  child  to 
Pau.  To  this  she  assented.  She  pointed  out  the 
road,  and  then  gave  herself  up  to  violent  grief 

The  hope  of  speedy  vengeance  had  rendered 
her  brother  sleepless ;  he  heard  her  rouse  the 
stranger ;  he  at  once  got  up,  and  watched,  and, 
shortly  afler,  saw  the  man  who  had  ruined  his 
sister  leave  the  house.  He  sprang  into  a  tree 
which  grew  close  to  his  window,  and  let  himself 
down.  The  rain  had  ceased  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  fine  bright  night.  The  rays  of  the  moon 
penetrated  into  the  gorge,  m  spite  of  the  height 
of  the  mountains. 

Gharies  walked  on  quickly,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  his  pursuer  came  up  to  him.  The 
Basque  hailed  him  in  French,  and  Gharies,  who 
did  not  recognize  him  in  the  distance,  stopped. 

"  You  have  forgotten  something,"  said  Juliets 
brother,  as  Gharies  now  perceiv^  faim  to  be; 
"you  have  forgotten  something,  in  your  flight, 
sir." 

"You  mistake,  my  firlend,"  said  Gharies,  ««I 
have  forgotten  nothing." 

"  Yes,  you  have  forgotten  the  poor  girl  whom 
you  seduced ;  you  have  forgotten  that  her  honor 
is  my  honor,  and  her  vengeance  my  vengeance," 
wmd  the  infuriated  young  man,  drawing  Ms  knife. 
Without  saying  another  word,  he  made  a  violent 
thrust  at  the  o^ect  of  his  hatred.  The  EngUsh- 
man,  whatever  his  defects  might  be,  did  not  want 


courage.  With  a  blew  of  his  stick,  he  struck 
the  knife,  which  went  flying  over  the  precipices 
bordering  the  road,  out  of  his  assailant's  hand. 
With  a  loud  shout,  the  Basque  rushed  to  close 
quarters ;  but  was  met  by  a  heavy  blow  of  ikt 
fist  between  his  eyes,  ^hioh  sent  him  staggering 
against  the  rocks;  it  was  only  fbr  a  moment; 
regardless  of  a  second  blow,  he  succeeded  in 
posing  with  his  adversary,  and,  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  his  atta^  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
In  natural  strength  they  were  equally  matched ; 
but  the  blow  between  the  eyes  had  given  your 
countryman  somewhat  the  advantage;  uid,  as 
they  struggled,  Julie's  brother  felt  himself  the 
weaker.  They  rolled  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
overhanging  the  gave.  With  a  firm  clutch  of  his 
antagonUt,  the  Basque,  by  a  strong  kick,  brought 
them  both  to.  the  brink.  In  vain  Gharies  tried  to 
free  himself  ficom  the  grasp  which  held  him. 
They  crashed  together  down  the  rocks,  breaking 
through  the  riight  trees  which  grew  firom  the 
clefts,  and  fell  heavily  into  the  gave  which  flowed 
beneath.  They  fell  a  height  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  in  a  pkce  where  the  stream, 
choked  up  with  rocks  and  stones,  was  half  a  foot 
deep, 

Julie's  brother  was  killed  on  the  tpoi ;  Gharies, 
strange  to  say,  still  lived.  His  fall  had  beea 
somewhat  broken  by  his  enemy  &lling  under- 
meet.  They  were  discovered  by  a  fisherman, 
who  was  out  early  to  supply  the  hotels  at  the 
baths  with  trout.  He  hurried  off  for  assistance, 
and  they  were -conveyed  to  the  cottage  of  Julie's 
mother.  I  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  saw 
that  there  was  not  the  least  hope  for  the  mangled 
survivor.  He  told  me  before  he  died,  that  he 
had  unhappily  lost  the  address  Julie  had  given 
him ;  but  that,  in  hopes  she  might  have  gone  to 
inquire  at  the  post-office  in  Pau,  he  had  addressed 
letter  after  letter  to  her  at  the  Poste  Restante, 
where,  he  doubted  not,  they  still  remained.  It 
was  in  her  arms,  with  his  head  on  her  bosom,  and 
his  child  holding  one  of  his  hands,  that  he  died. 
I  never  shall  forget  that  girl's  curses  against 
her  brother.  I  never  shall  forget  how  she  re- 
fused to  be  separated  from  his  body,  how  she 
clung  to  it,  how  she  raved  and  swooned,  or  the 
terrible  brain-fever  that  supervened;  from  the 
time  of  her  recovery  to  this  hour,  her  fiice  has 
retained  the  bloodless  hue  you  must  have  noticed. 
She  and  her  boy  are  provided  for  by  Gharles's 
parents,  to  whom  I  wrote,  by  his  desire.  He  is 
buried  in  the  Protestant  buiying-ground  at  Pau ; 
and  four  times  a  year  a  firesh  crown  of  bright 
immortelles  is  found  on  the  railings  which  sur- 
round his  grave. 

I  thanked  my  companion  for  his  stoiy ;  and 
we  parted. 


THE  REPRIEVE;  OR,  THE  WILD  JUS- 
TICE OP  REVENGE. 
IN  the  year  18—,  the  body  of  a  beautiful  boy, 
of  about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  was  found 
drowned  in  a  quany  hole  in  the  county  of  — , 
in  which  I  was  then  stationed.     Some  >  marks, 
which  might  have  been  of  violence,  or  received 
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while  stiuggUng  for  life  among  the  iharp  locka 
which  formed  the  aideg  of  the  hole,  bat  which 
looked  more  like  the  former,  made  it  deeirable 
that  the  inqoest  should  be  condacted  with  the, 
atrictest  and  most  seaiching  minuteness. 

Having  heaid  of  the  occurrence  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  I  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
spot,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  before 
any  crowd  had  collected  which  might  have  al- 
tered the  ^>pearance  of  the  place,  so  as  to  frus- 
trate me  in  making  such  observations  as  might 
be  of  use  in  tracing  the  melancholy  event  to  its 
source.  It  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
purely  accidental ;  and  as  it  was  knovm  that  the 
bey  had  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  place 
for  the  amusement  of  fishing,  I  was  not  prepared 
to  think  otherwise ;  besides,  Edward  O'Connor 
— such  was  his  name — ^was  very  justly  a  prime 
favorite  virith  the  whole  parish,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  suppose  any  motive  for  violence  to- 
ward him.  I,  however,  made  the  police  form  a 
cordon  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  c^the  people, 
who  had  by  this  time  begun  to  assemble  in  con- 
siderable numbers ;  and  by  this  means,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  intelligent  member  of  the  force, 
I  was  enabled  to  make  such  observations  as  the 
place  admitted  of,  and  the  nature  of  the  foots  re- 
4|uired.  We  found  evident  marks  of  footsteps  upon 
one  pait  of  the  bank  which  could  not  have  been 
the  boy's — ^they  were  those  of  a  man's  shoe,  with 
the  usual  description  of  nails  worn  by  the  coun- 
try people ;  there  were  also  the  marks  of  a  foot 
without  any  shoe,  but  whidi  appeared  to  have 
had  a  stocking  on ;  and  what  struck  me  as  most 
remarkable  was,  that  in  every  instance  the  mark 
of  this  foot  proved  to  be  that  of  the  left,  nor  could 
we,  upon  the  most  minute  search,  find  one  of 
those  latter  marks  made  by  the  right  foot,  while 
(kose  which  were  mari^ed  by  the  shoes  were  right 
and  left  indiscriminately.  There  was  also  a  small 
fishing-rod  found  upon  the  bank,  bn^en.  On 
examining  the  body,  there  were  found  one  or 
two  cuts,  as  if  infficted  by  sharp  stones,  upon 
the  foce  and  forehead,  and  the  tope  of  the  fingers 
were  much  torn,  apparently  in  the  effort  to  lay 
hold  upon  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  in  the  struggle 
between  life  and  death ;  but  there  was  one  cut 
upon  the  back  of  the  head  which  it  was  more  dif- 
ficult to  account  for.  A  surgeon  was  examined, 
who  stated  that  none  of  the  wounds  were  suffi- 
cient to  have  caused  death,  and,  in  the  absenpe 
of  any  further  evidence,  a  verdict  of  **  Found 
drowned"  was  recorded.  Although  I  could  not 
quarrel  with  the  verdict,  my  mind  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  upon  the  subject. 

This  boy  was  the  son  of  a  very  re^>ectable 
man,  named  Thomas  O'Connor,  who  had,  some 
years  before,  proved  successfiil  as  a  rival  in  court- 
ship with  a  man  named  Terence  Delany.  De- 
lanjr  was  a  taD,  handsome,  active  young  man, 
and  a  great  fovorite  among  a  certain  class  of 
young  women  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was, 
however,  vrild,  thoughtless,  and  unprincipled, 
and  his  habits  and  occupations  were  such  as  to 
cause  the  general  remade,  that  he  would  never 
turn  out  well.    Certain  it  ie,  that  no  cock-fight. 


dog-fight,  or  other  disreputable  jneeting  took  place 
in  the  parish  which  was  not  got  up  and  conduct- 
ed by  Terence  Delany ;  and  it  was  soon  plainly, 
foretold,  that  if  he  did  not  change  his  ways,  they 
would  bring  him  to  disgrace  and  shame. 

O'Connor  was  the  very  reverse  of  all  this ;  he  was 
a  cheerful,  gay,  industrious,  well-principled  young 
man,  the  pride  of  his  fother's  cottage,  and  the  de- 
light of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  an  only  son, 
and  well  to  do  in  the  world ;  and  although  not  so 
tall  or  so  handsome  as  Dekmy,  it  was  no  great 
wonder  that  upon  a  fair  comparison  of  their  re- 
spective merits,  backed  as  he  was  by  the  good 
word  of  every  body,  he  should  have  carried  the 
heart  of  Mary  M^Kenzie — who  was  a  good,  sensi- 
ble girl — ^in  .oi^M>sition  to  his  handsomer,  but  less 
woiQiy  rival. 

Delany  had  early  perceived  that  his  game  was 
lost  if  left  to  honorable  con^tetition  between  him 
and  O'Connor;  and  pretending  not  to  have  taken 
his  foilure  to  heart  in  any  way,  or  indeed  to  have 
entertained  any  further  aspirations  or  intentions 
toward  the  object  of  their  common  addresses,  did 
all  in  his  power  to  conciliate  O'Connor,  and,  if 
possible,  to  create  at  least  a  fair  understanding 
between  them,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  induce 
him  to  join  him  and  his  companions  in  their 
amusements,  representing  them  as  innoceot  and 
manly,  fitted  for  young  men  of  their  class  and 
time  of  life,  but  with  the  deep  and  secret  hope  of 
leading  him,  step  by  step,  into  disgrace,  or  per- 
haps into  committing  some  transportable  crime, 
so  as  to  get  the  stage  clear  for  himself  altogether. 
0*Connor  was,  however,  proof  against  all  his 
temptations,  and,  ere  long,  became  the  husband 
of  Mary  M'Kenzie. 

Delany  now,  stung  by  vexation,  disapp<nnt- 
ment,  and  wounded  pride,  plunged  more  reck- 
lessly than  ever  into  excesses;  though  toward 
O'Connor  he  became,  perhaps,  even'  more  than 
usually  civil,  although  a  vow  of  revenge,  which 
was  limited  neither  as  to  extent  nor  time,  was 
registered  in  his  heart  against  him.  Annoyed, 
too,  by  the  jests  and  bantering  of  his  con^anions 
at  his  want  of  success,  he  became  irritated  and 
morose,  and  more  abandoned  in  his  character 
evejy  day,  giving  way  to  the  worst  passions  of 
his  nature ;  so  that  it  was  not  without  justice  he 
became  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  most  of 
the  daring  outrages  which  took  place  not  only 
in  that  immediate  neighborhood,  ^but  within  a 
range  of  Some  miles.  It  was  evident  that  this, 
with  a  police  force  in  the  district,  which,  even  at 
the  early  period  of  which  I  speak,  had  become 
well-organized  and  efficient,  could  not  go  on  very 
long  without  being  detected;  and,  accordingly, 
one  night  Delany  was  apprehended  in  the  act  of 
carrying  away  a  portion  of  the  carcass  of  a  sheep 
which  he  had  just  slaughtered,  and  divided  with 
his  guilty  associates.  This  was  a  crime  which 
had  just  then  become  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
that  district,  and  very  little  doubt  was  now  enter- 
tained that  the  ringleader  had  been  caught,  and 
that  a  remedy  for  the  evil  was  at  hand. 

About  two  hours  previous  to  Delany's  having 
been  detected  in  the  above  act,  a  turf-stack  in 
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the  rear  of  O^Oonnor's  hoose  had  been  set  on  fire 
and  consumed,  and  itrong  fuapicion  reated  npon 
Delany  at  the  author,  as  a  conunencement  to  the 
night's  work  in  which  the  sheep  was  killed.  Upon 
this  latter  case,  O'Connor  was,  onibrtonately, 
obliged  to  be  brought  forward  in  eridence  against 
him,  and  on  being  examined,  swore  that  he  had 
been  from  home  on  the  night  his  turf-stack  was 
burned,  and  on  his  return,  at  a  late  hour,  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend,  he  met  Delanj  at  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  road,  with  something  like  a  sack  or 
bag  across  his  shoulder — this  was  at  the  comer 
of  a  short  lane  leading  into  the  field  in  which  the 
sheep  was  killed,  and  he  saw  Delany  turning  out 
of  the  lane  into  the  road  before  he  knew  who  it 
was ;  that  upon  Delany  perceiving  him,  he  ap- 
peared very  much  annoyed  and  confused,  and 
swore  ad  oath  that,  **  go  where  he  would,  O'Con- 
nor was  there  before  him ;"  upon  which  the  other 
replied,  *'  The  next  place  you  go,  I  hope  I'll  nei- 
ther be  there  before  nor  after  you."  This  was 
corroborated  by  the  person  who  was  in  company 
with  O'Connor  at  the  time,  and  with  the  evidence 
ot  the  police,  who  shortly  after  apprehended  De- 
lany. He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  transportation.  Upon  his  being  removed 
from  the  dock,  he  looked  fiercely  at  O'Connor, 
who  was  in  one  of  the  side-boxes,  and  exclaimed, 
''It's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning;  yourself 
or  your  son  may  be  at  home  before  me." 

More  than  two  years  beyond  the  term  for 
which  Delany  had  been  transported  had  expired, 
and  nothing  had  as  yet  been  heard  of  him,  which 
was  indeed  a  subject  of  much  joy  to  the  whole 
neighborhood.  O'Connor  had  four  children,  of 
whom  Edward,  the  boy  found  drowned,  had  been 
the  eldest,  and  peace  and  happiness  pervaded  the 
whole  diiMrict,  until  the  latter,  at  least,  was  in- 
terrupted by  that  melancholy  event. 

Edward  O'Connor  had  frequently  gone  over 
to  his  aunt's,  who  lived  not  fax  off,  and  who  was 
very  Ibnd  of  him;  and  as  he  had,  in  case  of  wet 
or  severe  weather,  often  remained  there  for  the 
night,  his  absence  on  the  occasion  in  question 
suggested  nothing  more  in  the  minds  of  his  father 
or  mother,  till  they  were  aroused  firai  their  sleep 
at  day-brrak  the  next  morning,  by  the  sad  intel- 
ligence of  what  had  h^pened. 

Such  coDtinoed  to  be  the  state  of  things,  and 
poor  little  O'Connor  had  been  some  five  or  six 
weeks  numbered  with  the  sleeping  dead,  when 
at  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  a  poUoeman,  who 
stated  that  Thomas  O'Connor  was  below  stairs, 
and  wished  to  speak  with  me  in  all  haste.'  I  in- 
stantly ordered  him  to  be  sent  iq>,  at  the  same 
time  dressing  myself  as  quickly  as  possible.  On 
entering  the  room,  he  shut  the  door  behind  him, 
and  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  on  beholding 
him  was,  that  the  poor  Callow  was  out  of  his  mind 
— madness  was  in  every  feature.  I  asked  him 
with  as  much  calmness  as  I  cbuld  assume,**  What 
was  the  matter  1  what  he  had  to  communicatel" 
He  turned  full  upon  me ;  and  what  a  sight !  His 
eyes  flashed  fire,  his  hands  were  clenched,  his 
teeth  set  firmly  together,  and  his  whole  frame 
convulsed  with  fbry. 


"  For  heaven's  sake,  O'Connor,"  said  I, "  what 
is  now  the  matterl" 

**  Murder !  murder !"  he  whispered,  placing  his 
mouth  close  to  my  ear.  **  Delany ! "  he  then  cried 
aloud,  still  clenching  his  fists,  and  rolling  his 
bleod-shot  eyeballs,  vHuch  nearly  started  from 
their  sockets. 

«<  For  God's  sake,  O'Connor,  be  cahn,"  said  I, 
"  what  reason  have  yon  to  suppose  that—" 

«« Calm— cafan — ^reason  to  suppose— calm !"  he 
cried,  looking  at  me  as  if  I  myself  had  been  the 
murderer.  <*Reasont08ui^K>se!"  he  repeated,  **  I 
know  it— I  ought  to  have  known  it  from  the  first 
— 'tis  done— 'twas  he,  the  bird  of  hell,  'twas  he; 
but  this  world's  range  shall  be  too  small  to  hide 
him  from  my  vengeance.  My  boy,  my  boy,  my 
murdered  boy !"  and  he  strode  through  the  room 
with  firantic  gestures. 

There  was  no  use  in  speaking  to  him  until  this 
fit  of-  fury  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  and  I 
stood,  silently  meditating  upon  the  possibility  of 
such  being  the  fiict,  which  crossed  my  mind  not 
now  for  the  first  time.  At  length  he  threw  him- 
self upon  a  chair,  and  burst  into  tears,  crying 
again — **My  boy,  my  boy,  my  murdered  boy !" 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  tears,  and  once  more  en- 
treated him  to  be  calm,  stating  that  the  law  would 
assuredly  overtake  Delany,  if  he  were  guilty. 
The  word  '*if"  again  roused  the  unfortunate 
man,  and  seeing  the  state  of  mind  he  was  in,  I 
regretted  that  I  had  used  it. 

**  The  law !"  he  cried,  "  the  law !  if-4f— but  I 
want  no  law ;  1*11  have  no  law ;  these  hands — 
these  hands  alone,"  and  suddenly  throwing  him- 
self upon  his  knees,  before  I  could  prevent  him, 
he  swore  a  fbarfiil  and  appalling  oath  that  he 
would  seek  no  law,  or  have  no  law,  and  rest  not 
day  or  night,  till,  with  his  own  hands,  he  had 
avenged  the  blood  of  his  murdered  boy.  He 
would  have  proceeded,  apparently,  ere  he  rose 
firom  his  knees,  to  have  added  curses  to  his  oath, 
but  that  I  seized  him  round  the  body,  and  placing 
my  liand  upon  his  mouth,  again  implored  him  to 
be  calm,  assuring  him  that  his  conduct  must  al- 
together frustrate  even  his  own  object,  and  pre- 
vent our  very  best  endeavors  to  trace  Delany. 
This  had  the  desired  effect^  he  paused,  and 
whether  it  was  from  conviction,  or  with  a  view 
to  deceive  me,  I  could  not  say,  but  in  a  moment 
he  became  wonderfully  calm ;  and  he  who  had 
hitherto  been  like  a  hungry  Uger,  raging  for  his 
prey,  had  now  become  mUd  and  gentle  as  a  lamb. 

'*  Tell  me  that  again,"  he  said,  '*  persuade  me 
but  of  that,  and  you  shall  lead  me  like  a  child." 

Of  course  I  was  delighted  that  I  had  hit  upon 
so  fortunate  an  expression,  and  with  the  e^BOt 
which  it  produced  upon  him.  It  was,  in  fiict, 
the  thing  which  was  most  likely  to  tend  to  the 
success  of  any  effort  to  bring  the  perpetrator  of 
this  mysterious  murder  (if  such  indeed  it  was)  to 
justice;  while,  iq>on  the  other  hand,  any  tlung 
like  rashness,  or  even  an  admitted  knowledge  of 
the  fact  upon  the  part  of  O'Connor  or  the  author- 
ities, might  forever  frustrate  our  exertions ;  se- 
cret, and  an  apparent  ignorance  of  the  fact,  be- 
ing indispensable  to  insure  succeMr>  j 
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O'Connor  seemed  determined  to  keep  his  word, 
and  was  now  as  calm  and  tractable  as  I  could 
wish;  I  could  perceive,  however,  as  I  thought, 
in  his  manner,  a  steady  though  unexpressed  de- 
termination for  personal  vengeance  in  pteierenoe 
to  the  tardy  justice  of  the  law,  and  now  and  then 
a  bitter  smile,  not  altogether  unallied  to  satisfac- 
tion, curled  upon  his  lip,  as  if  anticipating  the 
glory  of  some  desperate  and  frightful  deed.  Hav- 
bag  apparently  settled  this  point  in  his  own  mind, 
he  sat  down  when  I  bade  him,  and  detailed  the 
grounds  he  had  for  supposing  that  his  child  had 
been  murdered,  and  why  he  believed  that  D^kny 
was  the  author  of  the  deed.  He  told  me  that  a 
traveling  peddler  with  whom  he  was  wdl  ac- 
quainted, had  just  returned  from  the  North,  and 
had  called  at  his  house,  as  was  his  frequent  cus- 
tom ;  that  he  had  on  this  occasion  made  a  state- 
ment to  him  which  left  no  doubt*  whatever  upon 
his  mind  of  the  feet  The  man  had  promised  to 
remain  at  O'Connor's  until  morning,  and  to  re- 
main up  until  he  should  return  from  me  vnth  in- 
structions as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done;  I 
therefore  prepared  myself,  and  at  once  accom- 
panied him,  not  a  little  glad  that  it  was  such 
an  hour  of  the  night  as  would  prevent  observa- 
tion. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  I  foond  the  person 
he  had  mentioned  in  a  chair,  asleep  by  the  fhe. 
O'Connor  awoke  him,  when  I  recognized  him  as 
a  man  with  whom  I  was  already  in  some  degree 
acquainted,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  travel- 
ing through  the  country  selling  linens,  table- 
cloths, toweling,  dec.  He  bridSy  told  me  his 
story ;  and  it  was  one  which,  indeed,  left  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  on  my  mind  that  Edward 
O'Connor  had  been  murdered  in  the  most  in- 
human manner,  and  by  Delany.  The  words 
I  had  myself  heard  him  utter  more  than  nine 
years  before,  when  convicted  of  sheep-stealing, 
came  most  forcibly  and  fearfully  baek  upon  my 
mind. 

As  the  peddler's  story  will  be  briefly  stated  in 
its  proper  place,  I  shall  not  now  adveit  to  it  fur- 
ther. I  may  add,  however,  that  he  was  a  re- 
spectable and  weU-informed  man  fbr  his  station, 
who  had  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
traveling  to  the  north  of  Ireland  with  a  horse  and 
tax-cart,  purchasing  linens,  table-cloths,  towels, 
dec.,  which  he  mlide  sale  of  again  Upon  his  re- 
turn tour  through  the  oountiy;  and  he  was  a 
person  the  truth  of  whose  statement  was  not 
likely  to  be  called  in  question.  He  appeared 
much  distressed  at  the  melancholy  event  which 
had  occurred.  Edward  O'Connor  had  been  a 
great  favorite  with  him ;  and  he  seemed  willing 
to  undergo  any  personal  inconvenience  to  assist 
in  bringing  the  gmhy  author  to  justice.  Having 
heard  this  man's  statement  I  left  him,  desiring 
that  he  would  not  open  his  lips  upon  the  subject 
to  any  person  whatever,  and  that  he  would  drive 
to  my  house  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  with  his  stock  of  goods,  which,  as  he 
had  heretofore  occasionally  done  it,  would  not 
create  any  suspicion.  He  did  so  accordingly; 
and  before  he  left  I  had  his  informations  most 


fully  taken  by  a  neighboring  magistrate,  for  whom 
I  had  sent  early  that  mornhig. 

The  next  great  object  was  to  secure  Delany. 
It  was  now  certain  that  he  had  returned  from 
tranqxMtation,  his  term  having  expired ;  and  it 
was  as  certain  that  he  bad  murdered  young 
O'Connor,  but  where  was  he  to  be  found  1  Ex- 
cept upon  the  evening  in  question,  he  had  never 
been  seen,  and  then,  so  far  as  we  could  yet  learn, 
by  M*Conchy  the  peddler  only.  He  vras  not 
supposed  to  be,  nor  was  be  spoken  of  as  having 
returned  from  abroad — so  fiar  item  it,  indeed,  that 
it  was  universally  believed  throughout  the  dis- 
trict he  had  not  and  would  not  retuin.  Matters 
continued  thus  for  nearly  four  months ;  uid  both 
O'Connor  and  myself  began  to  despair  of  success, 
when  the  post  one  morning  brougtit  me  a  curious- 
looking  letter  from  Swineford,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy : 

"  Sib — I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  Pelany 
is  in  custody  in  this  town.  You  bad  better  lose 
no  time  in  coming  here,  as  he  is  only  sent  to 
jail  for  a  week  for  cutting  a  couple  of  young-ash 
trees  in  a  gentleman's  plantation  near  this;  be 
gave  his  name  to  be  James  M'Guire.  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  court,  where  I  was  waiting  to  speak 
to  a  good  customer  of  mine  who  was  sitting  upon 
the  bench,  and  I  knew  the  villain  the  moment  I 
saw  him,  but  I  said  nothing  when  I  found  that 
he  was  sent  to  jail  for  a  week.  There's  no  doubt 
in  life  but  he's  the  man ;  so  make  no  delay,  and 
rU  wait  here  till  you  come,  or  until  I  get  a  letter 
from  you. — Your  obedient  servant, 

**  James  M^CoNCHY." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  started  by  the  Tcry 
next  coach ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  I  bad  the 
satisfaction  to  see  Delany  in  the  county  jail  of 

,  to  which  he  was  fully  committed  fbr  the 

murder  of  Edward  O'Connor. 

The  day  of  trial  at  length  arrived,  and  I  stood 
before  the  dock  while  Delany  was  amdgntd.  He 
pleaded  **  Not  guUty"  in  rather  a  bold  and  ccmfl- 
dent  tone — arising,  I  should  say,  from  ignorance 
that  the  peddler  was  a  vritness  against  him.  Upen 
hearing,  however,  the  name  James  M'Conchy 
whispeied  at  die  crown  side  of  the  bar  be  turned 
ashy  pale ;  his  lips  quivered,  and  he  leaned  against 
the  rails  for  support.  The  witnesses  were  fbw. 
Thomas  O'Connor,  the  boy's  fkther,  was  the  first 
He  merely  proved  to  the  finding  of  the  body,  and 
to  its  identity  as  his  son  Edward.  I  was  the 
next  witness  myself,  and  proved  to  the  marks  of 
the  shoes,  and  the  footsteps  as  of  a  left  foot  with 
a  stocking  on,  as  described  at  the  eommeno^ 
ment. 

James  M'Coochy  the  peddler  was  then  sworn 
and  examined. — Had  known  theprisoner  for  some 
years;  had  seen  him  once  or  twice  at  O'Con- 
nor's house  some  years  ago ;  witness  was  trav- 
eling late  In  the  evening  on  the  16tb  of  Sep- 
tember last  in  the  neighboriiood  of  O'Connor's : 
it  might  be  a  mile,  or  perhaps  more,  from  it ;  be- 
lieved the  place  was  called  Crosdeen ;  saw  a  man 
standing  over  what  appeared  to  be  an  old  sand- 
pit or  quarry-hole ;  it  was  inside  a  hedgerow  to 
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the  right  of  the  road  ;  there  was  a  short,  atifif  bit 
of  a  hill  at  the  place,  and,  as  witness  palled  up 
his  horse  into  a  walk,  he  saw  the  man  throw  sev- 
eral stones  into  the  hole,  and  heard  him  say, 
ti  i> — n  you,  will  you  nerer  go  down  1 "  The  man's 
back  was  toward  him  at  this  time,  and  witness 
called  out,  *'  Hallo,  lad,  what's  the  matter  V*  The 
man,  without  turning  round  replied  *'  that  it  was 
a  dog  of  his  own  which  had  torn  one  of  his  neigh- 
bor's sheep,  and  he  was  afraid  if  he  did  not  de- 
stroy it  he  would  get  into  trouble ;"  he  then  walked 
on  at  a  quick  pace  inside  the  hedge,  but  he  did 
not  run,  and  he  came  out  upon  the  road  at  a  gap ; 
by  this  time  witness  had  mounted  the  hill,  dnd, 
getting  on  again  at  a  quicker  pace,  came  within 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  the  man  as  he 
jumped  out  at  the  gap  and  crossed  the  road ;  had 
a  full  view  of  him,  and  for  the  first  time  recog- 
nized the  prisoner  as  the  man,  whom  he  now 
identified ;  observed  that  the  prisoner  had  not  any 
shoes  on  him  as  he  passed  across  the  road,  but 
he  had  stockings  on;  saw  one  shoe  under  the 
prisoner's  left  arm  ;  it  was  the  arm  next  him ;  he 
might  or  might  not  have  had  another  under  his 
right  arm.  This  witness  further  stated  that  he 
had  no  doubt  at  the  time  that  what  the  prisoner 
'  had  told  him  about  the  dog  was  true,  and  went 
his  way.  When  he  returned  from  the  north,  and 
heard  of  the  death  of  young  O'Connor,  and  the 
place  where  the  body  had  been  found,  he  at  once 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  his  fether,  and  his 
belief  that  the  boy  had  been  murdered.  The  place 
where  the  body  of  young  O'Connor  was  found 
had  since  been  pointed  out  to  hhn,  and  it  was  the 
same  at  which  he  had  seen  the  prisoner  as  already 
described. 

This  witness  was  cross-examined  at  great 
length  and  with  great  ability,  principally  as  to 
how  far  he  was  from  the  person,  and  the  oppor- 
tumity  he  had  of  seeing  him,  so  as  to  be  positive 
of  his  identity ;  whether  there  had  ever  been  any 
quarrel  or  cause  of  ill-will  between  him  and  the 
prisoner ;  how  long  it  had  been  since  he  had  seen 
him  previous  to  the  transaction  detailed  in  his  in- 
formations and  evidence — in  short,  every  point 
upon  which  it  might  be  possible  to  confuse  or  up- 
set him ;  but  the  learned  counsel  foiled  to  shake 
his  evidence  or  disturb  his  temper  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

Peter  Tally  was  next  sworn  and  examined. — 
Stated  that  he  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade  ;  lived 
at  Derrygeela,  aboat  half  a  mile  from  Crossdreen, 
where  the  body  of  Edward  O'Connor  was  found ; 
knew  the  prisoner,  Terence  Delany ;  recollected 
the  morning  the  body  of  Edward  O'Connor  was 
found ;  was  bringing  home  a  pair  of  shoes  the 
evening  before,  which  had  been  left  to  be  mend- 
ed ;  met  the  prtsoner  upon  a  pathway  through  a 
corn-field ;  the  com  was  breast  high,  and  met  the 
prisoner  face  to  fiiee ;  he  had  no  shoes  on  at  the 
time,  bat  he  had  stockings  on ;  he  had  one  shoe 
ander  hb  arm ;  witness  said,  *'  Death  and  ages, 
is  this  Terry  1"  "  It  is,  Peter,"  said  he ;  "but  you 
need  not  let  on."  The  prisoner  asked  witness 
it  he  had  an  old  shoe  that  would  match  that ; 
witness  said  he  had  no  odd  shoes,  and  no  old 


ones  except  what  belonged  to  customers,  but 
that  he'd  make  him  a  pair ;  the  prisoner  replied, 
•»  that's  *  Live  horse  and  you'll  get  grass.' "  He 
took  the  shoes  out  of  witness's  hand  and  looked 
at  them ;  he  offered  one  qf  them  to  the  sole  of  his 
own,  and  said  "  it  was  a  pity  they  were  entirely 
too  small,  or  the  man  that  owned  them  would 
never  wear  them."  Asked  him  what  became  of 
his  other  shoe,  and  he  replied  that  it  was  burned. 
The  prisoner  then  left  him,  and  as  he  crossed  the 
first  ditch  he  began  to  run ;  witness  never  saw 
him  since  until  this  day.  This  witness  was 
cross-examined  also  at  great  length  upon  the 
usual  points  that  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind 
of  a  zealous  and  ingenious  advocate,  but  nothing 
was  elicited  fovorable  to  the  prisoner,  and  the 
case  for  the  crown  closed. 

There  were  no  witnesses  for  the  defense ;  and 
at  that  time  prisoners'  counsel  were  not  privileged 
by  law  to  address  the  jury.  It  remained,  there- 
fore, only  for  the  judge  to  charge  the  jury ;  and 
when  I  say  that  it  was  the  late  Sir  William  Smith 
who  tried  the  case,  I  give  a  full  guarantee  that, 
while  a  legal,  able,  and  lucid  recapitulation  of  the 
facts  was  laid  before  the  jury,  no  point  which 
bore  in  the  remotest  degree  in  the  prisoner's  favor 
was  lightly  touched  on  or  passed  by.  Alas! 
there  was  little  of  the  kind  to  be  found  upon  his 
lordship's  notes  ;  and  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
the  jury  retired,  more  to  escape  the  gaze  of  a 
crowded  court  while  writing  their  verdict,  than 
from  any  doubt  that  it  must  be  comprised  in  one 
fatal  word. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  they  returned ;  and, 
after  the  noise  occasioned  by  their  getting  into 
their  places,  and  answering  to  their  names,  and 
the  bustle  of  the  crowd  stretching  forward  to  hear, 
amidst  the  hish — hish — ^h — ^h  of  the  sheriff,  with 
his  hand  up,  had  subsided,  I  say  that  the  old 
phrase  of  **  hearing  a  pin  fall,"  is  far  too  weak  to 
express  the  silence  that  reigned,  as  the  foreman 
uttered  the  awful  word,  ♦*  Guilty  " 

In  this  verdict  the  judge,  as  well  as  every  per- 
son who  heard  the  trial,  could  not  but  concur ; 
and  his  lordship,  after  remaining  for  three  or  four 
minutes  as  silent  and  unmoved  as  a  statue,  com- 
pressed his  lips  once  or  twice  together,  and  hav- 
ing assumed  the  black  cap,  passed  sentence  of 
death  and  execution  upon  the  prisoner — to  be 
carried  intb  eflect  upon  that  day  three  weeks. 
This  long  day  formed  the  subject  of  some  con- 
versation, as,  at  that  period,  the  extreme  penalty 
df  the  law  was  usually  carried  out  in  a  much 
shorter  time  after  conviction  than  is  the  case  at 
present ;  and  it  was  supposed  not  to  be  without 
some  ulterior  object  as  regarded  the  prisoner's 
fate. 

Time  wore  quickly  on»  and,  as  it  began  to  enter 
upon  the  last  week,  it  was  pretty  generally  whis- 
pered that  the  unfortunate  man  luid  made  some 
very  important  disclosures  with  respect  to  two  or 
three  desperate  transactions,  which  had  taken 
place  within  the  last  twelve  months,  to  the  Gov- 
ernment magistrate  who  had  firequently  visited 
him  in  his  cell.  The  magistrate  had  proceeded 
to  Dublin  upon  two  different  occasions  since' thd 
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trial,  it  was  supposed  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  the  Government  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  these  disclosures ;  and  although  he  did 
not  say  any  thing  upon  his  return  from  which  to 
form  a  deoded  opinion^  it  began  to  be  pretty  well 
understood — among  the  officials  at  least — that  he 
expected  to  procure  for  the  unfortunate  convict  a 
commutation  of  his  sentence. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  week,  I  was  in 
the  prisoner's  cell  with  the  magistrate.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  very  material  point  in  discussion 
between  them,  carried  on  in  that  cautionary  un- 
der-tone  so  generally  observed  upon  such  occa- 
sions, and  which  arose  more  from  habit  on  the 
part  of  the  magistrate  than  from  any  intention 
that  I  should  not  hear  what  passed,  for  he  re- 
quested me  to  accompany  him.  I  caught,  how- 
ever, only  the  following  unconnected  sentences, 
as  I  stood  near  the  door : 

MofrislraU. — *^  Can  not  be  more  particular — 
decided — ^not  authorized — ^positive — strongly  re- 
commend— all  in  my  power." 

Prisoner. — "If  I  could  be  sure— disgrace— 
informer— die  after  all — say  you'U  do  it — sworn 
on  the  cross  to  be  true — save  me — tell  all  in  both 
cases — God  help  me !"  and  he  lay  back  on  his 
bedstead,  and  appeared  to  faint  I  confess  I 
thought  it  was  shamming.  On  recovering  himself, 
he  seemed  altogether  averse  to  speak ;  and,  with 
his  hands  firmly  clasped  upon  the  crown  of  his 
head,  he  walked  backward  and  forward  in  his  cell. 

We  retired,  and  I  said  to  the  magistrate — 

'*  That  unhappy  man  knows  more  than  he  will 
tell  you  without  a  positive  promise  of  pardon,  at 
least  of  mitigation." 

"He  does,"  replied  Mr. ;  "but  that  is 

the  very  point  upon  which  I  can  not  venture  to 
be  positive.  The  Government  will  not  make  any 
promise,  not  knowing  the  value  or  otherwise  of 
the  information  he  may  give,  or  the  sincerity  or 
tmth  of  it ;  and  he  will  never  give  the  informal 
tion,  except  upon  the  distinct  condition  of  his  life 
being  spared.  He  dreads  the  idea  of  turning  in- 
former, he  says,  for  nothing,  and  dying  with  the 
curse  of  kin  upon  his  memory ;  but  if  he  could 
be  assured  that  his  life  would  be  spared,  he  would 
tell  every  thing.  I  am  quite  confident  that  he 
has  knowledge  of  facts  most  important  for  the 
Government  to  be  in  possession  of.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  day  approadies,  and  I  have  pressed  the 
Government  to  yield  as  far  ahnost  as  I  can  ven- 
ture. I  go  to  Dublin  by  this  night's  mail  again 
for  a  last  interview  with  the  Chief  Secretary  upon 
the  subject — so  for  I  am  bound  to  the  unfortunate 
man,  and  I  will  do  it.  There  are  one  or  two  mat- 
ters in  particular  which  I  wished  him  to  have  been 
explicit  upon ;  but  you  see  how  cautious  and  de- 
termined he  is.  I  will,  however,  see  what  can 
be  done.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  last 
day's  post  may  bring  a  reprieve.  See  him  again 
this  evening,  tell  him  that  I  have  gone  to  Dublin, 
and  implore  of  him  to  make  an  unconditional  dis- 
closure of  all  he  knows,  particularly  of  Farrel's 
business ;  and  write  to  me  to  the  Chief  Secretary's 
office  to-morrow,  and  watch  the  post  for  my 


Mr.  started  for  Dublin  at  four  o'clock ; 

and,  after  seeing  him  ofi",  I  returned  to  the  pris- 
oner's cell.  I  found  him  in  a  very  different  state 
of  mind,  notwithstanding  the  few  hours  which 
had  elapsed  since  I  had  seen  him  in  the  morning. 
He  wouki  tell  nothing ;  said  "  he  thought  the 
magistrate  was  only  deceiving  him  for  his  own 

purposes ;  that  he  heard  Mr. was  a  bloody- 

minided  man  ;  that  he  knew  he  was  to  die,  and  it 
should  never  be  said  he  died  a  traitor ;  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  abide  his  doom,  although 
he  was  quite  sure  Mr. would  give  five  hund- 
red pounds  to  know  the  one-half  of  what  he  could 
tell  him,  but  be  would  sufier  twenty  deaths  before 
he'd  turn  traitor ;  he  knew  he  had  been  guilty  of 
many  crimes,  but  he  would  not  aild  that  one  to 
them.''  Here  he  snapped  his  fingers  in  the  most 
rapid  and  nervous  manner  it  was  possible  to  con- 
ceive, and  walked  about  his  cell,  attempting  te 
whistle.  It  was  overdone,  and  I  could  see — at 
least  I  thought  so— that  he  was  acting  for  a  pur- 
pose, and  in  fact  was  ready,  nay,  anxious,  to  tell 
all  he  knew  even  upon  a  mere  chance  of  escap- 
ing the  fearful  death  that  awaited  him.     When 

I  told  him  Mr.  had  gone  to  Dublin,  he 

said,  "  He  might  save  himself  the  trouble ;"  but 
immediately  asked,  in  a  most  anxious  tone, "  when 
he  would  be  back  1"  I  said,  "  it  was  uncertain ; 
that  he  would  do  what  he  could  in  his  behalf;  but 
I  feared  it  would  be  vain,  as  he  had  not  treated 
the  magistrate  with  the  confidence  he  ought  to 
have  done,  and  that  be  might  say  any  thing  he 
wished  to  me."  He  aj^eared  much  disappointed, 
looked  full  at  me  for  several  seconds,  and  then 
said,  "  It  is  all  over ;  why  did  Mr.  —  go  away  1 
why  did  be  not  stay  1  he'd  tell  him  all  he  knew, 
only  for  the  mercy  of  God  to  spare  his  life."  I 
told  him  again  he  might  tell  me  any  thing  he 

wished,  and  that  I  would  write  to  Mr. to 

Dublin,  and  see  him  again  the  moment  I  heard 
from  him.  To  this  he  made  no  direct  reply,  but 
still  asked,  "  Why  did  he  gol  why  did  he  go! 
what  can  he  do  1  'tis  all  over  I"  It  struck  me 
then  that  he  really  had  nothing  to  tell ;  at  least 
nothing  that  could  be  depended  on  as  true. 

This  was  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  the  ex- 
ecution was  fixed  for  the  Saturday  morning  fol- 
lovring.  That  night's  mail  had  already  left  for 
Dublin,  so  that  my  letter  could  not  go  till  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  would  not  reach  before  Friday 
morning.  There  was,  however,  sufficient  time  for 
a  reply  ;  and  although  matters  were  much  as  he 
had  left  them,  I  wrote  an  account  of  all  that  had 

passed  to  Mr. that  night  before  I  retired  to 

rest. 

The  next  day  the  convict  was  in  a  very  sulky 
and  savage  state  of  mind,  apparently  unwilling  to 
speak  to  any  one,  if  I  except  myself;  and  the 
jailer  told  me  be  was  constantly  muttering  to 
himself  about  "  traitors,"  and  "  dying  true,"  so 
that  I  could  add  nothing  to  my  letter  of  the  night 
before.  Friday  morning's  post  brought  me  a  let- 
ter from  Mr. ,  stating  that  he  still  feared  the 

worst  for  the  unfortunate  culprit ;  nothing  had  as 
yet  been  done  of  a  decided  character ;  the  Chief 
Secretary  could  not  see  sufficient  grounds  for  not 
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permitting  the  law  to  be  carried  into  effect.  **  I 
pleaded  that  there  was  nothing  but  circumstantial 
evidence  against  him,*'  the  ieUer  went  on  to  say, 
'*  and  the  value  of  the  information  which  I  had  no 
doubt  he  would  give,  upon  several  very  important 
cases  as  regarded  the  tranquilli^  of  the  country. 
A  meeting  has  been  fixed  for  three  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon,  between  the  Chief  Secretary 
and  the  Attorney-General.  Sir  William  Smith, 
^he  judge  who  tried  the  case,  has  been  request- 
ed to  attend ;  of  course,  I  am  also  to  bi  there." 
He  feared  much,  however,  from  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  fixed  for  the  meeting,  tiiat  matters 
might  not  turn  out  as  he  wished,  but  he  would, 
undoubtedly,  return  by  the  mail  on  Saturday 
morning. 

This  evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  as  I  was  on 
my  way  to  see  Delany,  I  met  the  priest,  old  Fa- 
ther O'Donohoe,  coming  out  of  the  jail ;  he  was 
weeping,  and  threw  up  his  hands  and  eyes  when 
he  met  me,  and  exclaimed,  <*  God  pardon  him !" 
I  turned  with  him,  and  he  (old  me  he  had  been 
with  him  for  the  last  two  hours;  that  he  had 
given  up  all  hopes  of  escaping  the  last  extremity 
of  the  law  ;  that  instead  of  this  causing  him  to 
repent  of  his  sins  and  think  of  his  poor  soul,  he 
was  in  a  morose  and  almost  ferocious  state  of 
mind,  ui>on  which  all  he  could  say  had  not  the 
least  effect,  except,  indeed,  to  make  him  worse. 
He  had  not  only  confessed  the  murder  of  young 
O'Connor,  but  declared  it  in  the  most  reckless  and 
exulting  manner  to  all  who  came  near  him  ;  but 
had,  in  no  one  instance,  expressed  the  slightest 
repentance  or  regret.  He  added,  that  he  thought 
the  unfortunate  man  had  lost  his  reason,  and  that 
it  was  an  awfiil  thing  to  send  him  into  eternity  in 
such  a  state.  Here  the  poor  old  man  wept  again, 
and  continued  to  utter,  **  God  pardon  him !  God 
parden  him !  God  convert  him !" 

*<Mad  or  not  mad,  it  is  mdeed  an  awful 
thing,"  iaid  I,  **to  send  him  into  Comity  in  such 
a  state." 

I  was  proceeding  with  the  priest  in  silence  some 
few  steps  further,  when  I  heard  a  smart  step  be- 
hind me,  and  a  messenger  from  the  jail,  touching 
his  hat,  told  me  I  was  wanted.  I  bade  Father 
O'Donohoe  good-evening,  and  returned  to  the 
jail.  It  was  Delany  who  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  me,  and. I  proceeded  to  his  cell.  On  the 
turnkey  opening  the  door,  "  You  may  retire," 
Mid  I.  •<  He  may  stay  where  he  is,"  said  De- 
lany at  once,  in  a  loud  tone ;  **  what  I  have  to 
say  the  world  may  hear,  and  the  world  shall  hear 
, to-morrow."    He  then  turned  to  me  and  asked 

if  Mr. had  returned  from  Dublin!    I  said 

he  had  not.  He  asked  if  be  had  writteni  and  I 
said  he  had.  He  then  walked  rapidly  about,  and 
said,  "  If  there  was  any  thing  good,  you  would 
not  virait  to  be  sent  for;  but  it's  all  over  now,  and 
I'll  show  you— I'll  show  the  world,  and  111  show 
O'Connor,  if  he's  not  afraid  to  look,  what  Terence 
Delany  can  do.  He  knows  to  his  sorrow— «nd 
more  of  that  to  him— what  I  have  done  already ; 
I  did  murder  his  son ;  I  saw  his  looks,  I  heard 
his  dying  cries  for  merey,  but  I  Adn't  heed  them. 
I  might  have  been  rich  beyond  the  seaii,  very 


rich,  but  for  the  one  longing  throb  of  hatred  in 
my  heart.  Thousands  of  miles  I  have  swept  the 
rolling  ocean  over  for  revenge ;  and  I  have  had  it. 
If  the  coward  dares  to  come  here  to-morrow  in 
the  crowd,  before  the  world,  to  his  face  I'll  tell 
it,  that  he  was  always  a  chicken-hearted  swad- 
dling rascal,  supplanting  better  men  than  ever  he 
was,  by  hypocrisy  and  lies,  but  afraid  to  meet 
them  in  f^r  or  open  trial— -O'Connor !  O'Con- 
nor, mercy ! — ^ha,  ha !  mercy — ^where's  my  ownt 
Down,  down — see  the  bubbles  and  the  mud — 
merey ! — ha,  ha,  ha ! — and  bursting  into  an  hys- 
terical fit  he  threw  himself  upon  the  floor.  My 
heart  sickened  within  me  at  such  hideous  deprav- 
ity, and  I  turned  to  go,  when,  starting  up  again 
with  wonderful  composure,  he  continued :  '*  Listen 
to  me,  sir.  I  have  one  consolation  left  me,  and 
that  is,  that  O'Connor  shall  hear  from  my  own 
lips  that  it  was  I  who  murdered  his  son.  You  may 
tell  him,  too,  that  I  am  aware  he  swore  an  oath 
never  to  wait  for  the  law ;  that  it  should  never 
overtake  me-^iis  vengeance  should  outstrip  it — 
and  that  he  vrouki  never  rest  day  or  night  until, 
with  his  own  hands,  he  paid  the  debt  he  owed 
me.  I  paid  the  debt  I  owed  him  honestly,  with 
every  hour's  interest  that  was  due.  I  know  he 
swore  this  oath  to  several;  it  was  his  boast — 
'twas  but  a  boast  I  didn't  fear  him ;  for  had  he 
tried  it,  except  from  some  dark  comer,  which  is 
just  what  he  would  do,  ftither  and  son  had  both 
died  by  me.  Tell  him  he's  foiled ;  the  law  will 
rob  him  of  the  skulking  cowardly  revenge  he  would 
have  sought ;  and  to-morrow's  sun  will  set  upon 
his  perjured  lips.  He'd  be  afraid  to  meet  me 
openly,  face  to  ftioe— he'll  be  afraid  to  meet  me 
to-morrow,  tied  %nd  pinioned  though  I'll  be  : 
his  trembUng  dastardly  heart  will  be  afraid  to 
listen  to  me,  ay,  to  look  upon  me— ha,  ha,  ha ! — 
the  coward !"  and  he  sank  upon  his  bed  exhaust- 
ed. Shocked  and  dispirited,  I  turned  tovrard 
home.  I  could  not  but  meditate,  as  I  went,  how 
that  man  could  have  accused  O'Connor  of  en- 
deavoring to  take  a  eowardly  and  skulking  re- 
venge upon  him — ^htm  who  had  himself  taken  a 
silent,  dark,  cowardly,  and  murderous  revenge, 
through  a  helpless  and  unoffending  child,  who 
had  not  the  strength  or  power  to  defend  himself. 
I  feft  that  between  them  I  knew  which  was  the 
coward. 

I  had  not  been  long  at  home  when  O'Connor's 
wife  called  and  sent  in  word  that  she  vnshed  to 
speak  with  me.  I  desired  her  to  be  admitted  at 
once.  She  told  me  her  husband  had  been  in  a 
most  distracted  state  of  mind  all  day ;  he  had 
now  become  much  quieter,  and  she  begged  of 
me  to  go  over  and  see  him,  and  reason  with  him, 
as  he  seemed  determined,  in  epite  of  all  she  could 
say,  to  witness  the  execution  the  next  day ;  and 
so  sure  as  he  did,  she  appi^iended  something 
would  happen  to  him.  She  thought  that  having 
resolved  upon  some  desperate  act  had  alone  been 
the  cause  of  his  apparent  calmness.  He  had 
been  kwking  at  and  rubbing  the  dust  off  a  gun 
which  was  hanging  up  over  the  fire-place  in  his 
o^ni  rooQi,  and  which  he  had  not  touched  for 
weeks  before;  she  much  feared  the  poor  nun 
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had  lost  his  senses,  and  she  Uiought  he  ought  to 
be  taken  up  at  once,  and  kept  safe  until  after  the 
execution.  I  told  her  to  return  without  delay, 
to  take  no  notice  of  him,  and  thai  1  would  go 
over  in  less  than  half  an  hour  and  speak  with 
him. 

O'Connor  lived  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
my  quarters  ;  and  I  got  to  his  house  about  nine 
o'clock.  I  found  him  just  rising  up  from  his 
supper,  and  he  did  not  appear  to  me  at  all  ex- 
cited, or  in  the  state  of  mind  described  by  his 
wife ;  but  then  I  recollected  what  she  said  about 
his  having  become  much  quieter,  and  what  she 
believed  to  be  the  cause.  I  told  him  I  had  been 
very  busy  all  day,  but  could'  not  resist,  even  at 
that  late  hour,  calling  over  to  see  him  and  auk 
how  he  was — knowing  how  his  mind  must  suffer 
under  such  painful  circumstances.  He  thanked 
me,  and  said  he  was  much  better ;  that  he  had 
been  in  a  very  wretched  atate  all  day,  but  he 
could  not  help  it,  he  was  so  fretted.  I  said  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  that  he  must  not 
permit  himself  to  get  excited— it  would  soon  be 
all  over,  and  he  ought  now  to  divest  his  mind  of 
all  malice  or  ill-will  toward  the  unfortunate  being 
who  was  about  to  be  hu^rried  into  eternity  as  a 
punishment,  as  well  as  to  answer  for  all  his 
crimes. 

*'  I've  tried  it,  Pve  tried  it,*'  he  said.  "  I  have 
nearly  broken  my  heart  trying  to  forgive  that  man ; 
but  I  can't,  I  can*t — ^it's  no  use.  Oh,  my  boy ! 
my  boy !  my  darling  murdered  boy  !" 

I  shall  not  here  detail  all  the  conversation 
which  passed  between  us,  or  the  arguments  used 
on  my  part  to  endeavor  to  bring  him  into  a  proper 
frame  of  mind.  There  was  something  about  him, 
however,  so  cahn  and  collected,  and  so  veiy  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  expected,  that  might  have 
been  very  gratifying  had  I  not  suspected  the  sud- 
denness of  the  change  from  what  Mrs.  O'Connor 
had  80  short  a  time  before  described  to  me ;  and  I 
thought  I  saw  a  lurking  resemblance  upon  his 
lips  to  the  bitter  smile  of  a  former  period,  with 
which  I  was  not  satisfied.  I  was  determined  to 
be  plain  with  him«  and  to  come  to  the  point  at 
once. 

**  O'Connor,"  said  I,  *'  you  can  not,  of  course, 
intend  to  witness  that  unfortunate  man's  execu- 
tion to-morrow." 

**  I  did  intend  to  mingle  in  the  crowd,"  he 
said,  ^'but  I  have  almost  changed  my  wish.  Did 
I  not  witness  the  sad,  unmerited  end  of  my  dar- 
ling, only  boy,  and  can  you  wish  to  deny  me  the 
satisfaction — ^and  y<m  know  how  poor  that  satis- 
&ction  must  be — of  seeing  the  law  fulfilled  upon 
his  murderer  1" 

"  I  do  wish  it,  O'Connor/*  said  I ;  *<  it  can  not 
be — it  shall  not  be.  You  must  not,  you  shall 
not  be  among  those  who  will  witness  d^e  execu- 
tion." 

«*  Well,  be  it  so ;  you  know  best.  Pm  sure  you 
are  for  my  good ;  but,  oh  !  remember  the — " 

**  Stop,  O'Connor,"  said  I,  *'  yon  must  pledge 
me  your  solemn  honor  that  you  will  not  be  among 
the  crowd  which  will  assemble  to  witnefs  the  ex- 
ecution to-morrew.    If  you  do  not  give  me  this 


pledge,  I  must  be  candid  with  you,  and  tell  you 
that  you  must  be  kept  away,  and  that  I  will 
do  it." 

**  Do  not  fear,  then,"  said  he  ;  *^it  is  not  my 
intention.  It  would  be  poor  satisfaction^-but 
poor,  indeed — after  the  oath  I  swore,  merely  to 
see  the  villain  hanged  ;  'twould  only  tell  me  that 
I  slept  upon  my  vow,  and  remind  me  that  my 
lips  were  perjured,  though  my  hands  were  clean. 
'Tis  past ;  I  pledge  what  you  require."  ^ 

**  Enough,"  said  I,  **  I  shall  depend  upon  your 
word." 

**  You  may,  for  my  determination  is  now  fixed, 
and  I  promise  you  it  will  not  alter." 

I  left  him,  quite  satisfied  that  he  would  keep 
his  word. 

Time  and  the  hour  go  through  the  roughest 
day  ;  and  that  fatal  morning  broke  upon  Terence 
Delany,  the  evening  of  which  was  destined  to 
close  upon  his  grave.  I  waited  anxiously  the 
arrival  of  the  m^.  Mr.  — —  did  not  come,  as 
I  expected  he  would  have  done ;  there  was  a  let- 
ter, however,  from  him  to  me,  and  another  to  the 
sheriff.  He  stated  to  me  that,  up  to  t|ie  moment 
he  wrote  (a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  mul  start- 
ed), nothing  decisive  had  been  done,  but  he  was 
not  altogether  vrithout  hope  of  ultimate  success. 
The  informations  in  the  several  cases  of  outrage 
to  which  the  convict  had  referred,  had  been  sent 
for  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown's  office,  and  were  to 
be  considered.  He  had  written  to  the  sheriff  to 
say  how  matters  stood,  and  to  request  he  would 
delay  the  execution  until  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment— as,  should  a  reprieve  be  obtained  too  late 
for  the  post,  which,  if  obtained  at  all,  was  most 
likely  to  be  the  case,  he  would  send  it  through 
the  whole  way  by  special  express,  and  for  which 
purpose  he  had  written  to  prepare  horses  at  the 
several  posting  stages  along  the  road. 

The  jail  bell  rang  twelve  o'clock,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  hour  drew  nigh.  The  numbers 
that  had,  from  an  early  period. of  the  morning, 
collected  in  front  of  the  j^,  were  now  increasing 
every  moment,  and  vast  numbers  hurried  along 
every  approach  that  could  command  a  view  of 
the  gallows.  Walls,  gates,  windows,  the  tops  of 
houses  were  crowded — even  trees  in  the  adja- 
cent fields  and  lanes  afforded  an  elevated  posi- 
tion for  crowds  of  men  and  boys — all,  all  assem- 
bled through  mere  curiosity  to  see  the  execution ; 
and  I  question  wl^ether  there  was  one  person 
among  the  many  thousands  collected  who  stood 
there  with  Uie  feelings  ipropet  for  such  an  occa^ 
sion.  The  door  from  the  press-room  to  the  drop 
stood  open— one  end  of  the  rope  was  fastened  to 
a  pully  some  two  or  three  feet  above,  while  the 
other  end  passed  into  the  press-room ;  thus  it 
occasionally  swimg  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  and 
at  every  jerk  men's  minds  were  foncying  how 
that  other  end  was  about  being  occupied.  The 
jail  bell  rang  one,  and  yet  the  criminal  had  not 
bera  brought  forth,  and  the  crowd  began  to  won- 
der at  the  delay ;  and  as  time  crept  on  they  be- 
came weaiy,  an<il  evinced  signs  of  general  dis- 
satis&ction — ^indeed«  several  indications  of  dis- 
content had  been  exhibited  for  uj^ward  of  the 
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last  hour ;  and,  "  Bring  him  oat,  bring  him  oat ; 
or  is  he  pardoned,  or  reprieved] — the  sheriff — 
the  sheriff— let  as  go  home-Hiham  to  keep  us 
here  !"  ran  through  the  crowd. 

At  length  a  general  murmur  from  the  assem- 
bled multitude  announced  that  he  had  come  forth. 
He  was  attended  by  two  Roman  Catholic  priests ; 
one  of  whom  said  a  few  words,  and  steted  that 
the  unfortunate  man  intended  to  address  the  peo- 
ple at  some  length,  and  he  trusted  they  would 
listen  to  him  patiently,  and  attend  to  what  he 
had  to  say. 

I  believe  in  my  heart  (indeed  I  know)  that 
Delany,  to  the  last  moment,  deceived  the  priests 
as  to  the  nature  of  what  he  intended  to  address 
to  the  people,  and  that  at  the  moment  they  led 
htm  forth  they  were  certain  it  would  be  in  both 
tone  and  matter  what  they  had  recommended 
and  wished,  and  what  he  had  led  them  to  believe 
it  would  be.  Alas !  how  little  did  they  know 
the  heart  of  that  hard,  bad  man.  His  eyes  wan- 
dered rapidly  over  the  now  silent  crowd,  and  the 
first  woids  he  uttered  were—**  O'Connor,  where 
are  you  now  1  now  is  your  time,  Tve  had  mine. 
Come  forward  now,  man ;  don't  be  afraid ;  'twas 
I,  *twas  I,  I  tell  it  to  your  fiu»,  if  you're  here. 
Silence,  boys — silence ;  let  him  hear  me  if  he's 
near  enough.  O'Connor,  it  was  I  that  murdered 
your  son,  your  only  son,  your  darling  boy;  I 
owed  it  to  his  mother  as  well  as  to  yourself 
Como  forward  and  curse  me,  if  you  are  a  man. 
Oh !  I  knew  your  cowardly  heart  would  not  let 
you  come  here  to-day.  Oh!  how  I  wish  you 
were  by  this  hour  to  listen  to  the  triumph  of  my 
revenge,  dear  bought  though  it  be.  Pm  going  to 
die,  boys ;  and  I'll  die  like  a  man.  I  have  one 
consolation — I  know  that  O'Connor  swore  an 
oath  to  have  no  law  but  his  own,  and  with  his 
own  hands  to  have  revenge ;  but  he's  foiled,  and 
now  he's  afraid  so  much  as  to  k>ok  at  me.  He's 
a  coward,  and  I  fear  he  does  not  even  hear  me. 
Let  him  coma  forward  now,  and  listen  to  the 
triumph  of  my  dying  words,  and  I'll  forgive  him 
all.  He's  childless-*at  least  he  has  no  son,  and 
'twas  I  that  left  him  so,  for  I,  too,  swore  an  oath, 
and  I  have  kept  it — ^thousands  of  miles  of  the 
salt  ocean  could  not  wash  it  from  my  heart— but 
he,  the  coward,  has  broken  his.  The  law  has 
snatched  the  cup  of  vengeance  from  his  Hps,  and 
he  win  die  perjured  and  unrevenged." 

I  was  quite  shocked  at  such  language  coming 
from  the  lips  o{  a  man  standing  on  the  brink  of 
eternity.  Oh !  had  O'Connor  been  within  hear- 
ing, I  knew  him  too  well  to  believe  that  any 
earthly  power  could  have  restrained  him,  and  I 
confess  I  felt  a  sud<lea  dread  that  he  had  not  kept 
his  word ;  and  when  I  recollected  that  he  had, 
the  night  before,  been  putting  his  gun  (which  I 
knew  to  be  a  very  good  one)  in  order,  I  feared 
every  moment  some  rash  and  fotal  act  on  his  part. 
Nay,  might  he  not,  at  that  moment,  unseen,  be 
bringing  it  to  bear  upon  the  wretched  man's  heart. 
I  regretted  then  that  I  had  not  secured  him  for 
the  day.  But  no  stir  or  movement  in  any  part 
of  the  assembled  crowd  indicated  that  O'Connor 
had  not  kept  his  word,  and  I  felt  reassured. 


Such  language  as  that  made  use  of  by  the  mis- 
erable culprit  might  not  have  been  permitted,  and 
doubtless  would  not  have  been  suffered  from  a 
man  in  his  awful  situation,  had  not  the  sheriff 
wished  to  make  eveiy  possible  delay,  in  hope  of 
the  express  arriving  with  a  reprieve,  and  which, 
from  the  tenor  of  the  letter  he  had  received  from 
the  magistrate,  he  had  eveiy  reason  to  believe 
would  come  at  last. 

The  unfortunate  man,  after  the  language  above 
described,  continued  to  address  the  people  on 
other  subjects  not  so  immediately  connected  with 
O'Connor,  and  his  tone  and  manner  seemed  alto- 
gether changed.  He  referred  to  part  of  his  early 
life,  and  the  evils  arising  from  idleness  and  keep- 
ing bad  company  when  young.  He  repeated  the 
same  things  over  and  over  again,  so  that  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  he  had  received  some  hint 
or  indulgence  frvm  the  sheriff  to  q>eak  against 
time,  and  I  began  to  get  heartily  sick  of,  and  dis- 
gusted with,  the  whole  exhibition. 

The  high-road  to  Dublin  turned  short  to  the 
left  out  of  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  and  the 
front  of  the  jail  commanded  a  view  of  it  for  nearly 
a  mile.  The  sheriff's  eyes  had  been  for  some 
time  steadily  fixed  upon  a  certain  point  of  the 
road,  the  furthest  that  could  be  seen  frt>m  where 
he  stood ;  the  unhappy  culprit  appeared  exhaust-* 
ed,  and  bad  neariy  ceased  to  speak — the  awful 
moment  had  all  but  arrived — ^when  the  crowd  at 
a  distance  began  to  move,  and  a  tremendous  shout 
was  heard.  Eveiy  eye  was  turned  from  the  cul- 
prit to  the  direction  of  the  cheers.  A  man  was 
seen  galloping  at  top  speed  upon  a  white  horse ; 
in  one  hand  he  held  a  long  white  rod,  with  a 
green  flag  at  top,  which,  as  he  urged  his  horse  to 
the  utmost,  was  plainly  discernible  as  it  floated 
backward  in  the  breeze,  while  upon  his  hat  a  red 
handkerchief  was  tied,  as  if  from  the  veiy  con- 
trast of  the  colors  to  attract  the  more  speedy  and 
certain  attention.  As  he  rapidly  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  the  crowd  continued  to  shout ;  and 
"  Reprieve ! — re[meve !"  re-echoed  firom  one  end 
to  the  other  of  the  assembled  thousands.  Still 
he  urged  his  horse ;  the  crowd  gave  way  on  either 
side,  and  cheered  him  as  he  came — crowds  will 
always  cheer  the  man  who  is  contending  against 
time.  The  wretched  culprit  gased  upon  the  scene 
in  bewildered  agony ;  the  large  blue  veins  of  his 
bare  neck  sweUcd  beneath  the  rope  almost  to 
bursting  with  eveiy  effort  he  made  to  swallow, 
and  bis  large,  fiill  chest  rose  and  sank  in  a  man- 
ner absolutely  painful  to  behold ;  his  ear,  too,  had 
caught  the  word,  and  he  cast  back  a  look  at  the 
sheriff,  which  spoke  more  than  volumes  of  en- 
treaty to  be  recalled.  The  hangman  stood  at  bis 
post  in  a  state  of  eager  and  extraordinary  excite- 
ment, now  glancing  at  the  sheriff,  now  at  the 
culprit,  and  now  up<m  the  messenger  of  life,  if 
such  indeed  he  should  prove  to  be.  At  length 
the  man  made  the  turn  fronting  upward  toward 
the  jail,  and  waving  a  large  white  letter  over  his 
bead,  put  fresh  spurs  to  his  horse.  He  had  now 
reached  ahnoet  the  very  walls  of  the  jail,  still 
waving  the  letter,  and  crying,  ** Reprieve!"  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.    **  Reprieve ! — ^Reprieve  I" 
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re-echoed  in  one  tremendous  ehont  from  every 
mouth.  **  Never  /"  roared  O'Connor,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder ;  and,  with  a  rapid  and  convulsive  turn 
of  the  wheel,  he  launched  Deiany  into  eternity ! 

In  order  to  explain  this  strange  and  most  un- 
lookod  for  denouementt  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  take  my  readers  to  the  day  preceding  the 
execution,  and  narrate  what  happened  in  the  in- 
terval. 

It  may  appear  strange,  yet  such  is  the  &ct, 
that  up  to  this  late  period — Friday  night^-when 
the  jail  was  finally  closed,  and  all,  save  perhaps 
the  miserable  culprit,  buried  in  sleeps  no  execu- 
tioner's services  had  been  engaged.  This  may 
have  arisen  from  a  belief  in  the  sheriff's  mind, 
who  had  been  in  constant  communication  with 

Mr. ,  that  none  would  ultimately  be  required, 

and  none  had,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  intimated 
to  him  where  he  would  be  **  heard  of;"  but  so 
great  was  now  the  extremity  of  the  case,  and 
such  the  difficulty  in  procuring  one  as  the  hour 
approached,  that  the  sheriff  would  have  guaran- 
teed a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  services  of 
such  a  person.  He  had  the  day  before  sent  a 
fecial  messenger  a  distance  of  seventy  miles 
upon  a  mission  in  search  of  one,  but  he  had  not 
yet  returned ;  he  had  besides  given  instructions 
to  the  jailer — they  were  not  then  called  governors 
— to  procure  the  services  of  such  a  man  upon  any 
terms ;  up  to  this  moment,  however,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  do  so.        , 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  on  this,  the  last  night 
that  Deiany  was  destined  to  lie  upon  a  bed — the 
vrind  moaned  feebly  through  the  iron  bars  in  front 
of  the  jail  *,  the  dim,  pale  moon  peeped  out  sud- 
denly now  and  then  from  behind  the  fleeting 
clouds,  upon  the  silent,  dismal  scene  below,  and 
as  quickly  hid  her  face  again — ^when  the  outer 
turnkey  and  watchman  of  the  jail  perceived  a 
man,  mufiled  in  a  large  coat,  worn  as  a  cloak, 
and  a  low-crowned  hat,  pass  up  and  down  several 
times  before  the  gate.  He  appeared  to  look  cau- 
tiously about  him  iH  every  direction ;  at  length 
he  approached  nearer,  and  stopped  immediately 
beneath  the  gallows,  and  looking  up  for  some 
moments,  *'  Never !"  he  cried,  stamping  his  foot, 
and  suddenly  walked  away.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded beyond  a  few  yards,  'when,  stamping  his 
foot  again  more  violently,  "  Coward  !'*  he  cried ; 
and  returned  directly  up  to  the  gate. 

"Who  goes  there  V  challenged  the  watch. 

**  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  jailer,"  replied  the  man. 

A  parley  then  ensued  between  them,  the  watch- 
man declaring  the  impossibility  of  disturbing  the 
jailer  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  without  knowing 
who  required  him,  and  the  nature  of  his  business ; 
and  the  stranger  firmly  declining  to  tell  either  the 
one  or  the  other  to  any  but  the  jailer  himself; 
*'  to  whom,'*  he  added,  "  his  business  was  of  the 
greatest  importance." 

The  turnkey,  failing  to  elicit  any  thing  more 
satisfactory  from  the  man,  and,  from  his  last  ex- 
pression, having  some  suspicion  suddenly  aroused 
within  him  that  he  might  be  the  sort  of  person 
they  were  in  want  of,  at  length  agreed  to  acquaint 
the  jailer ;  and  accordingly  did  so. 


One's  own  personal  and  immediate  interest 
often  sharpens  the  perception ;  and  the  jailer  at 
once  supposed  it  was  one  of  that  dreadful  fra- 
ternity of  whose  services  he  just  then  stood  so 
much  in  need ;  and,  dressing  himself  as  quickly 
as  possible,  he  hurried  to  the  gate.  As  a  necee- 
sary  precaution,  however,  he  surveyed  the  stranger 
through  the  small  slide-vrindow ;  and  having  sat- 
isfied himself  that  he  had  no  companion,  and  was, 
so  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  unarmed,  he  desired 
him  to  be  admitted,  and  shown  after  him  into  the 
waiting-room.  Upon  entering;  the  man  appeared 
nervous  and  excited,  and  careful  not  to  remove 
the  muffling  from  about  his  face.  This  the  jailer 
did  not  much  mind ;  he  was  not  surprised' at  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  he 
had  formed.  'Tis  a  trick  with  them  all,  thought 
he ;  more,  indeed,  from  habit  than  timidity,  his 
thoughts  added,  as  he  closed  the  dodr,  and  asked 
the  man  his  business.  He  replied,  in  a  hurried 
manner,  that  he  understood  **  there  was  a  man  to 
be  executed  on  the  following  day,  and  that  there 
was  great  need  of  a  person  to  perfonn  the 
task." 

The  jailer  admitted  that  such  were  the  facts, 
and  hoped  he  had  come  to  say  he  could  procure 
a  person  for  the  purpose — for  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  man  which  at  once  and  altogether 
forbade  the  supposition  that  ^e  would  himself 
undertake  the  office. 

"  None,"  he  replied, "  except  I  perform  it  my- 
self" 

The  latter  looked  rather  surprised — at  least  he 
felt  so ;  but  being  well  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
80  awkward  a  difficulty  being  overcome,  proceed- 
ed to  ask,  *'  if  he  was  up  to  his  business,  and 
what  would  be  his  terms  for  the  job." 

To  these  interrogatories  the  man  replied — 

**  My  terms  are  these :  to  be  permitted  to  ex- 
amine the  machine  for  turning  off  the  murderer, 
and  to  be  asked  no  flirther  questions." 

**But  what  are  your  tenns  with  regard  to 
cash  1"  repeated  the  jailer. 

**  1  have  been  already  paid  for  what  I  am  about 
to  perform,  and  I  require  nothing  more." 

He  paused,  and  his  quick  eye  glanced  round 
the  room  with  an  impatient  and  wild  anxiety. 

"You  have  seen  the  sheriff,  theni"  obeerved 
the  jailer, 

"No,"  replied  the  man;  "the  consideratioB 
for  which  I  came  here  to-night  has  been  supplied 
by  another  hand.  But  be  quick ;  accept  my  serv- 
ices at  once,  or  1  am  gone." 

There  was  something,  both  about  his  manner 
and  appearance,  which  Sie  jailer  had  never  before 
seen  in  a  member  of  his  prof  esiion ;  and  although 
he  was  not  exactly  the  stamp  of  man  he  would 
have  selected  for  the  occasion  (had  choice  per- 
mitted), there  appeared  in  this  case  to  be  no  al- 
ternative but  to  accept  his  services.  The  fiict, 
too,  of  his  having  declared  that  he  had  been  al- 
ready paid,  at  the  same  time  that  the  sheriff  had 
given  an  almost  unlimited  order  on  his  purse  for 
the  same  purpose,  presented  an  opportunity  of 
very  fairly  pocketing  a  round  sum,  which  did  not 
often  occur,  and  which  the  worthy  jailer  did  not 
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think  it  prudent  shoold  be  loet.  Be  that  as  it 
Biay — 

*<  Follow  me,"  eaid  he;  and,  taking  a  lantern 
in  his  hand,  he  led  the  way  to  the  preM-room. 
This  preea-room  was  an  apartment  about  fooiteen 
feet  square.  From  the  centre  at  each  side  a 
small,  strong  iron  door,  thickly  studded  with 
large,  round-headed  knobs,  showed  the  entrance 
into  two  smaller  rooms ;  to  the  rear,  looking  into 
the  jail-yaid,  was  a  small  window,  strongly  bar- 
red, and  to  the  front  were  eight  stone  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  platform,,  or  drop,  upon  which,  the  cul- 
prits stood  beneath  the  gallows.  Upon  either  of 
these  steps  there  was  an  iron  hand-rail  to  support 
those  who  led  them  forth,  and  upon  the  end  of 
one  of  these  rails,  ready  for  the  morrow's  use, 
hung  a  coil  of  strong  hempen  rope,  with  a  loop 
«pon  one  end.  To  the  immediate  right  of  the 
st^w  was  a  large  iron  wheel,  with  &  handle  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  spc^s,  and  near  to  the  out- 
ward rim.  The  machineiy  by  which  this  wheel 
was  connected  with  the  bolts  that  sustained  the 
drop  outside,  and  upon  which  it  acted,  was  be- 
neath the  steps,  and  could  not  be  oouTeniently 
examined ;  but  the  boHs  were  then  set,  and  the 
jailer,  standing  beside  the  wheel,  showed  the 
man  that,  at  a  signal  which  would  be  given  by 
the  sheriff,  he  had  only  to  lay  hold  of  the  handle, 
and  turn  the  wheel  suddenly  firom  him,  to  cause 
the  drop  to  foil.  He  also  showed  him  a  roll  of 
penny-cord,  hanging  upon  an  inm-hook,  with 
which  the  culprit's  arms  were  to  be  tied  behind 
his  back,  at  the  elbows.  X\\  this  the  jailer  ex- 
hibited and  expUined  to  the  man,  having  still 
some  doubts,  from  his  appearance  and  manner, 
that  he  was  really  up  to  his  business. 

The  man  appeared  perfectly  satisfied,  and  turn- 
ed to  descend,  when  the  jailer,  pointing  to  one  of 
the  small  rooms,  told  him  there  was  a  bed  inside 
in  which  he  shouU  sleep,  and  that  he  would  send 
him  his  breakfost  in  the  morning. 

**Not  for  the  sheriff's  wealth  and  thine  to- 
gether," exclaimed  the  man.  "Had  I  antici- 
pated such  a  proposal,  I  should  have  made  it  part 
of  my  tenn8---and  they  have  not  been  very  exor- 
bitant— sir,  to  have  been  permitted  to  depart,  and 
letum  again  at  day-break ;  and  if  this  point  be 
not  at  once  ccmceded,  I  forthwith  decline  all  fur> 
ther  connection  with  the  matter." 

Here,  then,  was  a  new  difficulty.  The  jailer 
began  to  fear  an  attempt  to  deceive  him,  perhaps 
by  a  friend  of  the  culprit,  to  prevent  any  fh|tber 
exertions  to  procure  a  person  for  the  purpose  re- 
quired, and  probably  refusing  to  act  when  it  came 
to  the  point. 

**  I  fear  you  are  deceiving  me,"  said  the  jailer, 
'*  and  that  you  are  a  friend  of  the  conviet's ;  that 
your  object  and  wish  is  to  prevent  all  further  en- 
deavors to  procure  a  proper  person,  in  hope  of 
prolonging  his  tune,  by  refusing  to  act  when  it 
comes  to  the  point.  I  doubt  you,  and  you  see  I 
am  plain  vrith  you;  you  are  not  like  a  man  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  thing." 

"  You  need  not  fear,"  said  the  man,  *<  I  am 
not  a  friend  of  the  convict's.  I  will  be  plain 
with  you,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  thing— iiow 
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men  are;  but  I  will  make  no  mistake,  and  will 
go  through  with  it  if  I  have  life.  Permit  me  to 
depart,  accepting  the  offer  of  my  services ;  and 
no  earthly  object — nothing  but  sickness  or  death 
shall  prevent  my  returning  at  day-break." 

He  was  accordingly  sufiered  to  go,  and  the 
jailer  returned  to  his  htke-nrum  bed  to  lie  awake 
considering  whe^er  he  had  been  tricked  and  de- 
ceived by  some  friend  of  the  convict's.  He  de* 
termined  that  if  any  person  of  acknowledged  abil- 
ities or  qualifieations  in  his  line  of  business  should 
make  his  appeannce,  at  once  to  secure  bis  serv- 
ices, without  reference  in  any  way  to  what  had 
taken  place  with  the  stranger;  no  such  person, 
however,  made  his  appearance,  or  could  be  heard 
of  in  any  of  the  directions  in  which  he  was 
sought,  and  the  jailer  perceived,  at  the  last  mo* 
ment,  they  would  be  obliged  to  put  up  with  the 
rather  doubtful  qualifications  of  the  stranger,  whe 
had  returned  true  to  his  word. 

O'Connor  kept  his  vow,  and  this  was,  indeed, 
**  The  wild  justice  of  Revenge !" 

NoTB.— -O'Connor  never  lefl  the  jail ;  from  the 
very  moment  of  the  last  fotal  act  he  lost  his 
senses.  ^  He  was  for  some  time  a  confirmed  lu- 
natic, from  which  state  he  gradually  sank  into 
that  of  hopeless  idiocy,  and  died  in  the  jail  at 
the  termination  of  little  more  than  two  years. 
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THE  THIRTEENTH  JUROR. 
HEN  the  criminal,  Piene  Granger^  escort^ 
ed  by  four  gendarmes,  vras  placed  in  the 
dock  of  the  court  of  assise,  there  was  a  general 
stir  among  the  crowd,  which  had  assembled  from 
every  quarter  to  be  present  at  his  trial. 

Pierre  Granger  was  not  an  ordinary  culprit, 
not  one  of  those  poor  wretches  whom  the  court, 
as  a  matter  of  form,  fumidies  with  an  advocate, 
judges  in  the  presence  of  a  heedless  auditory, 
and  sends  to  oblivion  in  the  convict  prisons  of 
the  state.  He  had  figured  at  length  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  newspapers;  and  while  M.  Leper- 
vier  bad  undertaken  his  defense,  M.  Tourangin, 
the  attomey^general,  was  to  conduct  the  prose- 
cution. Now,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  these 
two  men  stood  at  the  head  of  their  profession. 
Whenever  it  was  known  that  they  were  to  be 
pitted  against  each  other  in  any  cause,  crowds 
immediately  flocked  to  enjoy  their  eloquent  sen- 
tences, sonorous  periods,  and  phrases  as  round 
and  as  polished  as  so  many  billiard-balls.  It  was 
a  perfect  riot  of  tropes  tmd  figures,  a  delicious 
confusion  of  periphrases  and  metaphors.  All  the 
figures  of  rhetoric  defiled  before  the  charmed  au- 
dSory,  and  sported,  jested,  and  struggled  with 
each  ether,  like  Virgil's  playful  shepheids.  There 
was  a  luxury  of  epithets,  passing  even  that  of  the 
Abbe  Delille.  Every  individual  substantive  was 
as  regularly  followed  by  its  attendant  adjective, 
as  the  great  lady  of  the  kst  century  by  her  train- 
bearing  page.  In  this  pompous  diction — a  man 
became  a  mectal ;  a  horse,  a  courser ;  the  moon 
was  styled  pale  Dian.  My  father  and  my  mother 
were  never  called  so,  but  invariably  the  autho» 
of  my  b«ng;  a  dream  was  a  viuon;  a  glass,  a 
crystal  vase;  a  knife,  a  swoid;  i^^r^  chaiio(t; 
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and  a  breexe  became  a  whirtwind ;  all  which,  no 
doubt,  tended  to  produce  a  style  of  exeeaduig 
■ublixntty  and  beauty.  Pierre  Granger  was  a 
chuneiiy-built  fellow,  five  feet  ten  in  height,  thir- 
ty-eight years  old,  with  foxy  hair^  a  high  oolor, 
and  small  cunning  gray  eyes.  He  was  accused 
of  having  strangled  hto  wife,  cut  up  the  body 
into  pieces,  and  then,  in  order  to  conceal  hb 
crime,  set  fire  to  the  hovse,  where  his  three  chil- 
dren perished.  Such  an  accumulation  of  horrors 
had  shed  quite  a  romantic  halo  roond  their  per- 
petrator. Ladies  of  rank  and  feshion  flocked  to 
the  jail  to  look  at  him ;  and  his  autograph  was 
in  wonderful  request,  as  soon  as  it  beosme  known 
tjtut  Madame  O^sarine  LangeloC,  the  lioness  of 
the  district,  possessed  some  woids  of  his  writing 
in  hw  album,  placed  between  a  ballad  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  a  problem  by  the  engineerw 
in-chief  of  the  department ;  neither  gentlemen, 
to  say  the  truth,  being  much  flattered  by  such 
close  juxtaposition  with  the  interesting  pet^pris- 
oner. 

When  Pierre  Granger,  with  his  lowering  brow 
and  air  of  stolid  canning,  was  placed  in  the  dock, 
the  names  of  twelve  jurors  were  drawn  by  tot, 
and  the  president  demanded  of  the  counsel  on 
either  side,  whether  they  wished  to  exercise  their 
right  of  challenge.  Both  declined  olfering  any 
o^ection  to  twelve  such  honorable  names;  but 
the  attorney-general  added,  that  he  would  require 
the  drawing  of  a  supplementary  juror.  It  was 
done,  and  on  the  paper  appeared  the  name  of 
Major  Vemor.  At  the  4M>und,  a  slight  murmur 
was  heard  among  the  spectators;  while  MM. 
Tourangin  and  L^pervier  exchanged  a  rapid 
glance,  which  seemed  to  say :  "  Will  not  yqu 
challenge  him  1"  But  neither  of  them  did  so ;  an 
officer  conducted  M^or  Vemor  into  his  appoint- 
ed place,  and  amidst  profound  silence  the  indict- 
ment was  read. 

Major  VenKff  had  lived  in  the  town  during 
the  last  two  years.  Every  one  gave  him  the 
military  title,  yet  none  could  tell  when,  or  where, 
or  whcmi  he  had  served.  He  seemed  to  have 
neither  family  nor  friends;  and  when  any  of  his 
acquaintances  ventured  to  sound  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  always  replied  in  a  manner  by  no  means 
calculated  to  encourage  cariosity.  "  Do  /  trou- 
ble my  head  about  your  affidrsT*  he  would  say. 
**  Your  shabby  old  town  suits  mo  well  enough  as 
a  residence,  but  if  you  don^t  think  I  have  a  right 
to  live  in  it,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  convince 
you  of  the  feet  at  daybreak  to-morrow  morning 
with  gun,  swcnd,  or  pialoV*  Major  Vemor  was 
precisely  the  very  man  to  keep  his  word :  the  few 
persons  who  had  entered  his  lodgmgs,  reported 
that  his  bedroom  resembled  an  armory,  so  felly  was 
it  fumished  with  all  sorts  of  murderous  weapons. 
Notwithstanding  this,  be  seemed  a  very  respect- 
able sort  of  man,  regular  in  his  habits,  punctual 
in  his  payments,  and  fend  of  smoking  excellent 
eigars,  sent  him,  he  used  to  say,  by  a  fnend  in 
Havana.  He  was  tall,  excessively  thin,  bald, 
•nd  always  dressed  in  black ;  his  mustaches  curl- 
ed to  a  point;  and  he  invariably  wore  his  hat  cock- 
ed over  his  right  ear.    In  the  evenings,  he  used 


to  freqnent  the  public  readmg-room  of  the  town; 
but  he  never  played  at  any  game,  or  conversed 
with  the  company,  remaining  absorix^  in  his 
newsfwper  until  the  clock  stnick  ten,  when  he 
lit  his  cigar,  twisted  his  mustaches,  and  with  a 
stiff,  silent  bow  took  his  departure.  It  sometimee 
haf^pened  that  one  of  the  company,  bolder  than 
the  others,  said,  ** Good-night,  major!"  Then 
the  mi^or  would  stop,  fix  his  gray  eye  on  the 
speaker,  and  reply,  *' Good-night,  monsieur;*' 
but  in  so  rude  and  angry  a  tone,  that  the  words 
sounded  more  like  a  nudtdiotion  than  a  potifte 
salutation. 

It  was  remariLcd,  that  whoever  thns  ventured 
to  address  the  ma|or,  was,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  evening,  the  victim  of  some  strange  ill- 
luck.  He  regulariy  lost  at  play,  was  sure  to 
knock  his  elbow  through  a  handsome  lamp  or 
vase,  or  in  some  way  to  get  entangled  in  a  mia- 
adventure.  So  firmly  mm  the  good  townsfolk 
persuaded  that  the  major  possessed  an  **evii 
eye,"  that  their  oonunon  expression,  when  any 
one  met  with  a  misfortune,  was :  **  He  omit 
have  said  *  good-night'  to  the  mijor !" 

This  mysterious  character  dined  every  day  at 
the  ordinary  of  the  Crown  Hotel,  and  although 
habitually  silent,  seemed  usually  contented  with 
the  fere.  One  day,  however,  after  having  eaten 
some  bread-eoap,  he  cast  his  eye  afong  the  table, 
firowned,  and  calling  the  host,  said :  **  How  comes 
it  that  the  dinner  to-day  is  entirely  meagre  1" 

**  Monsieur,  no  doubt,  fergeta  that  this  is 
Good-Friday," 

**  Send  me  up  two  mutton  chops." 

**  Impossible,  major;  there  is  not  an  ounce  of 
meat  to  be  had  at  any  butcher's  in  the  town." 

**  Let  me  have  some  fowl." 

**  That  is  not  to  be  had  either." 

<*  What  a  set  of  fools !"  exclaimed  the  major, 
striking  his  clenched  hand  on  the  table  with  such 
force  that  the  bottles  reeled  and  rocked,  just  as 
if  all  the  wine  in  their  bodies  had  got  into  their 
heads.  Then  he  called  the  waiter,  and  said: 
**  Baptiste,  go  to  my  lodging,  and  bring  me  the 
inlaid  carabine  which  hangs  over  my  pillow." 

The  poor  host  trembled,  and  grew  veiy  pale, 
when  Baptiste  returned  with  a  double-barreled 
gun,  beautifelly  inlaid  with  silver.  The  major 
coolly  examined  the  locks,  put  on  fresh  cape, 
cocked  both  barrels,  and  walked  out,  followed  at 
a  respectfel  distance  by  the  guests  and  inmates 
of  tfie  hotel.  Not  fer  off  st(X)d  an  old  ivy-man- 
tled church,  whose  angular  projections  weie 
haunted  by  many  ravens :  two  large  ones  flew 
out  of  a  turret  just  as  the  major  came  up  and 
took  aim  for  a  doable  shot.  Down  tumbled  both 
the  unclean  birds  at  his  feet. 

**  SacrehUu  r  cried  he,  piddng  them  up ;  **  Vm 
regularly  sold — they're  quite  lean !" 

He  returned  to  the  hotel,  and,  according  to  his 
express  orders,  one  moiety  of  his  ill-omened  booty 
was  dressed  in  a  savory  stew,  and  the  other  sin»- 
ply  roasted.  Of  both  dishes  he  partook  so  heart- 
ily, that  not  a  vestige  of  either  remained,  and  he 
declared  that  he  hs3  never  eaten  more  relishlBf 
fbed. 
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Frmn  that  day  the  mijoT  became  an  object  of 
VBcaaiaeaa  to  aone,  of  tenror  to  otheei,  of  curi- 
osity to  all.  Whenever  he  appeared  on  the  pv^ 
lie  pcomenade,  oTeiy  «m  avoided  him;  at  the 
theatre,  Mi  hex  waa  generally  occupied  by  faun- 
self  alone ;  and  each  old  woman  that  met  him  in 
the  atareet,  invariably  stopped  to  cfoas  herself. 
Major  Vernor  was  never  known  to  enter  a  church, 
or  accept  an  invitation :  at  ftrst,  he  naed  to  re- 
ceive a  good  many  of  these,  and  the  pecfumed 
btlleU  aerved  him  to  light  his  cigars. 

Such,  then,  was  the  thiiteenth  jorar  dmfwn  in 
the  cauee  of  Pierre  Granger,  and  it  may  easily  be 
onderatood  why  the  audience  were  moved  at  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Major  Vernor. 

The  paper  «f  accusation,  aotwitiistandiBg,  drawn 
vp  by  the  attorney-general  with  a  fiiice  and  par- 
ticularity of  description  which  horrified  the  ladies 
fresent,  was  read  amidet  proilbnnd  silence,  broken 
«nly  by  the  snoring  of  the  prisoner,  who  had  de- 
liberately seUled  himself  to  sleep.  The  goi- 
daimes  tried  to  reuse  him  firom  his  unnatural 
flhunber,  but  they  merely  succeeded  in  making 
inm  now  and  (hen  half-open  his  dull,  brutish 
■eyes. 

When  the  derk  had  ceased  to  aead,  Pieire 
Granger  was  with  difficulty  thdroughly  awaken- 
ed, and  the  pi^ident  proceeded  to  question  him. 
The  intoRogatoiy  fully  revealed,  in  all  ito  horror, 
the  thoroughly  stupid  fiendishness  of  the  wretch. 
He  had  killed  his  wife,  he  said,  because  they 
couldn*t  agree ;  lie  had  set  his  house  on  fire,  be- 
eanse  it-was  a  cold  night,  and  he  wanted  to  make 
a  good  blaae  to  warm  himself:  as  to  his  children, 
they  were  dirty,  squalling  little  things— no  loss  to 
him  or  to  any  one  else. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  all  the  details  of 
this  disgusting  trial.  M.  Tourangin  and  M.  lA- 
pervier  both  made  marvelouely  eloquent  spetehes, 
but  the  lattor  deserved  peculiar  credit,  having  so 
very  bad  a  cause  to  sustain.  Althongh  he  well 
knew  that  his  client  was  as  thorough  a  scoundrel 
as  ever  breathed,  and  that  his  condenmation  would 
be  a  blessing  to  society,  yet  he  pleaded  his  cause 
with  all  a  lawyer's  conscientiousness.  When  he 
got  to  the  peroration,  he  managed  to  squeeze 
from  his  lachrymal  glanda  a  fiaw  rare  tears,  the 
last  and  most  precious,  I  imagine,  which  he  care- 
fully reserved  for  an  especially  solemn  occasion 
— just  as  some  ftmilies  preserve  a  few  bot- 
tles of  fine  old  wine,  to  be  drunk  at  the  mar- 
riage of  a  daughter  or  the  coming  of  age  of  a 
son. 

At  length  the  case  closed,  and  the  president 
was  going  to  sum  up ;  but  as  the  heat  in  court 
was  excessive,  and  every  one  present  stood  in 
need  of  refreshment,  leave  was  given  to  the  jury 
to  reUre  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  hall  was  cleared 
fer  the  same  space  of  time,  in  order  that  it  might 
undergo  a  thorough  ventilation.  During  this  in- 
terval, while  twelve  of  the  jurors  vrere  cooling 
themselves  with  Ices  and  sherbet,  the  Thirteenth 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  reclining  in  an  arm-chair, 
smoked  away  with  the  gravity  of  a  Turk. 

"What  a  capital  cigar!'*  sighed  one  of  the 
Jofors,  as  he  watched  with  an  antioos  eye  the 


odoriferous,  little  ckmds  escapiiig  from  the  smok- 
er's lips. 

<*  Would  ye«  like  to  tiy  <me  9"  asked  the  major, 
politely  ofiering  his  cigar-case. 

**  If  it  would  not  trespass  too  much  on  your 


**  By  no  means.    You  are  heartily  welcome." 

The  juror  took  a  isigar,  and  lighted  it  at  that  of 
his  obliging  neighbor. 

^  Well !  how  do  yon  like  it  !'*  asked  the  ma^. 

**  Delicious !  It  has  an  uncommonly  pleasant 
aroma.     From  v?foence  are  you  supplied  1** 

^  From  the  Havana." 

Several  jurors  now  approached,  casting  long^ 
ing  glances  on  Major  Vemor's  cigar-case. 

«'  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  I  am '  really  grieved 
that  I  have  not  a  single  cigar  left  to  efl«r  you, 
having  just  given  the  last  to  our  worthy  friend. 
To-morrow,  however,  I  hope  to  have  a  fresh  sup- 
ply, and  shall  then  ask  you  to  dome  the  honor  of 
accepting  some." 

At  that  moment  an  ofiicial  came  in  to  announee 
thait  the  court  had  resumed  its  mttmg ;  the  jury 
hastened  to  their  box,  and  the  president  began  his 
charge.  Scarcely  had  he  commenoed,  however, 
when  the  juror  who  had  smoked  the  cigar  rose, 
and  in  a  trembling  voice  begged  permission  to 
retire,  as  he  felt  veiy  ill.  Indeed,  while  in  the 
act  of  speakibg,  he  fell  backward,  and  lay  sense- 
less on  the  floor. 

The  president,  of  coune,  directed  that  he  should 
be  carefully  conveyed  to  his  hooM,  and  desired 
Major  Vernor  to  take  hb  pkce.  Six  strokes 
sounded  frdim  the  old  clock  of  the  Town-hall  as 
the  jury  retired  to  deliberato  on  their  veidiot  in 
the  case  of  Pierre  Granger. 

Eleven  gentlemen  exclaimed  with  one  voice 
that  the  wretched  assassin's  ^iit  was  perfectly 
clear,  and  that  they  could  not  hesitate  for  a  mo^ 
ment  as  to  their  decision.  Major  Venor,  how- 
ever, stood  up,  placed  his  back  against  the  door, 
and  regarding  his  colleagues  wUh  a  peculiarty 
sinister  expression,  said  slowly :  "  1  sball  acqolt 
Pierre  Granger,  and  you  shall  all  do  the  same  I" 

**  Sir,"  replied  the  foreman  in  a  severe  tone, 
"  you  are  answerable  to  your  consdenoe  for  your 
own  actions,  but  I  do  not  see  what  right  you  have 
to  offer  us  a  gratuitous  insult." 

**  Am  I,  then,  saunfortunate  as  to  offisnd  yout" 
asked  the  major  meekly. 

**  Certainly ;  in  supposing  us  capable  of  break- 
ing the  solemn  oath  which  we  have  taken  to  do 
impartial  justice.     I  am  a  man  of  honor — " 

**Bah!"  interrupted  the  major;  **  are  you 
quite  sure  of  that  ?" 

A  general  murmur  of  indignation  arose. 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  such  a  questi(m  is  a 
fresh  insult!" 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,"  said  Mi^r  Vernor. 
'« What  I  said  was  drawn  forth  by  a  feeling  of 
the  solesm  responsibility  which  rests  on  us.  Be- 
fore I  can  resolve  to  make  a  dead  corpse  of  a 
living  moving  being,  I  must  feel  satisfied  that  both 
you  and  I  are  lees  guilty  than  Pierre  Granger, 
which,  afler  all,  is  not  so  certain." 

An  ominous  silence  ensued ;  the  minor's  words 
Jigitized  by "' 
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laemed  to  strike  home  to  ererj  breast ;  and  at 
length  one  of  the  gentlemen  said :  **  You  seem, 
air,  to  regard  the  qnestioii  in  a  philosoidiical  point 
of  view." 

«•  Just  so.  Monsieur  Cemau." 

**You  know  me  thenV  said  the  juror,  in  a 
trembling  Toioe. 

*«  Not  very  intimately,  my  dear  sb,  but  just 
sufficiently  to  appreciate  your  fondness  for  dis- 
counting bills  at  what  your  enemies  might  call 
usurious  interest.  I  think  it  was  about  four  years 
ago  that  an  honest,  poor  man,  the  father  of  a 
large  family,  blew  out  his  brains,  in  despair  at 
being  refused  by  you  a  short  renewal  wlidch  he 
had  implored  on  lids  knees.*' 

Without  replying,  M.  Cemau  retired  to  the 
furthest  comer  of  the  room,  and  wiped  off  the 
hrge  drops  of  sweat  which  started  from  his 
brow. 

'*  What  does  this  mean  t"  asked  another  juror 
impatiently.  *<  Have  we  6ome  hither  to  act  a 
scene  from  the  Memoirt  of  ike  Devil  T* 

"  I  don't  know  that  work,"  replied  the  major; 
**  but  may  I  advise  you,  Monsieur  de  Bardine,  to 
cafan  your  nerveel" 

**  Sir,  you  are  impertinent,  and  I  shall  certain- 
ly do  myself  the  pleasure  to  chastise  you." 

«  As  howl" 

"  With  my  sword.  I  shall  do  you  the  honor  to 
meet  you  to-morrow." 

**  An  honor  which,  being  a  man  of  sense,  I  must 
beg  respectfully  to  decline.  You  don*t  kill  your 
adversaries.  Monsieur  de  Bardine  ;  you  assassin- 
ate them.  Have  you  forgotten  your  duel  with 
Monsieur  de  Sillar,  which  took  place,  as  I  am  told, 
without  witnesses  t  While  he  was  off  his  guard, 
you  treacherously  struck  him  through  the  heart. 
The  prospect  of  a  similar  catastrophe  is  certainly 
by  no  means  enticing." 

With  an  instinctive  movement,  M.  de  Bardine's 
neighbors  drew  off. 

••  I  admire  such  virtuous  indignation,"  sneered 
the  major.  "It  especially  becomes  you^  Mon- 
sieur Darin — " 

"  What  infiuny  are  you  going  to  cast  in  my 
teeth  1"  exclaimed  the  gentleman  addressed. 

**  Oh,  very  little— a  mere  trifle— simply,  that 
while  Monsieur  de  Bardine  kills  his  friends,  you 
only  dishonor  yours.  Monsieur  Simon,  whose 
house,  table,  and  purse  are  yours,  has  a  pretty 
wife—" 

♦*  Major,"  cried  another  juror,  "  you  are  a 
villain !" 

**  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Monsieur  Calfat,  let  us 
call  things  by  their  proper  names.  The  only 
villain  among  us,  I  believe,  is  the  man  who  him- 
self set  fire  to  his  house,  six  months  after  having 
insured  it  at  treble  its  value,  in  four  offices,  whose 
directois  were  foolish  enough  to  pay  the  money 
without  making  sufficient  inquiry." 

A  stifled  groan  escaped  from  M.  Oal£it*s  lips 
as  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

'*  Who  are  you,  that  you  thus  dare  to  constir 
tute  yourself  our  judge  t"  asked  another,  looking 
fiercely  at  Vcmor. 

«*  Who  am  I,  Monsieur  Peroul  nmply  one  who 


can  appreciate  your  veiy  rare  dexterity  in  holding 
oourt-cards  in  your  hand,  and  making  the  dice 
turn  up  as  you  please." 

M.  P^rou  gave  an  involuntary  start,  and  thence- 
forward held  his  peace.  The  scene,  aided  by  the 
darkness  of  approaching  night,  had  now  assumed 
a  terrific  aspect.  The  voice  of  the  major  rang  in 
the  ears  of  eleven  pale,  trembling  men,  wt&  a 
cold  metallic  distinctness,  as  if  each  word  inflict- 
ed a  blow. 

At  length  Vemor  burst  into  a  strange  sharp 
hissing  laugh.  *'  Well,  my  honorable  colleagues,* 
he  exclaimed,  **  does  this  poor  Pierre  Granger 
still  appear  to  you  unworthy  of  the  slightest  pity  1 
I  grant  you  he  has  committed  a  fault,  and  a  fault 
which  you  would  not  have  committed  in  his  place. 
He  has  not  had  your  cleverness  in  masking  his 
turpitude  with  a  show  of  virtue :  that  was  his  real 
crime.  Now,  if  after  having  killed  his  wife,  he 
had  paid  handsomely  far  masses  to  be  said  for  her 
repose — ^if  he  had  purchased  a  burial-ground,  and 
caused  to  be  raised  to  her  memory  a  beautifhl 
square  white  marble  monument,  with  a  flowery 
epitaph  on  it  in  gold  letters-^why,  then,  we 
should  all  have  shed  tears  of  sympathy,  and  eulo- 
gized Pierre  Granger  as  the  model  of  a  tender 
husband.  Don't  you  agree  with  me.  Monsieur 
Nort)ec1" 

M.  Norbec  started  as  if  he  had  recdved  an  elee- 
trie  shock.  **  It  is  felse !"  he  murmured.  ^  I  did 
not  poison  Eliza :  she  died  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption." 

** True,"  said  the  major;  *<you  remind  me  of 
a  circumstance  which  I  had  nearly  forgotten. 
Madame  Norbec,  who  possessed  a  large  fortune 
in  her  own  right,  died  without  issue,  five  months 
after  she  had  msAe  you  her  sole  legatee."  Then 
the  major  was  silent  They  were  now  in  total 
darkness,  and  the  throbbing  oi  many  agitated 
hearts  might  be  heard  in  the  room.  Suddenly 
came  the  sharp  click  of  a  pistol,  and  the  obscuri- 
ty was  for  a  moment  brightened  by  a  flash ;  hot 
there  was  no  report — the  weapon  had  missed  fire. 
The  major  burst  into  a  long  and  loud  fit  of  laugh- 
ter. *<  Charming !  delightful '.  Ah,  my  dear  sir," 
be  exclaimed,  addressing  the  foreman,  **you  were 
the  only  honest  man  of  the  party,  and  see  how,  to 
oblige  me,  you  have  made  an  attempt  on  my  per- 
son, which  places  you  on  an  honorable  level  with 
Pierre  Granger  !"  Then  having  rung  the  bell,  he 
called  for  candles,  and  when  they  were  brought, 
he  suid  :  **  Come,  gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  dont 
want  to  sleep  here  ;  let  us  make  haste,  and  finish 
our  business." 

Ten  minutes  afterward  the  foreman  handed  in 
the  issue  paper — a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty ;  and 
Pierre  Granger  was  discharged  amidst  the  hisses 
and  execrations  of  the  crowd,  who,  indeed,  were 
prevented  only  by  a  strong  military  force  from 
assaulting  both  judge  and  jury.  Major  Vemor 
coolly  w  Jked  up  to  the  dock,  and  passing  his  srm 
under  that  of  Pierre  Granger,  went  out  with  him 
through  a  side-door. 

From  that  hour  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 

was  ever  seen  again  in  the  country.     That  night 

there  was  a  terrific  thundeiHitom^-Hhe  ripe  har- 
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Test  waa  beaten  down  hj  hailstones  ae  bm  as 
pigeons*  eggs,  and  a  flash  of  lightning  sinking 
the  steeple  of  the  old  iyy-coTeied  choich,  tove 
down  its  gUded  cross. 

This  strange  story  was  related  to  me  one  day 
last  year  by  a  convict  in  the  infirmary  of  the 
prison  at  Tonlon.  I  have  given  it  verbatim  from 
his  lips ;  and  as  I  was  leaving  the  boilding,  the 
sergeant  who  accompanied  me  said,  *'  So,  sir,  you 
have  been  Ustening  to  the  wonderful  rbodomon- 
tades  of  Number  19,7881** 

«  What  do  you  meant— This  history—" 

"Is  false  from  beginning  to  end.  Number 
19,788  is  an  atrocious  criminal,  who  was  sent  to 
the  galleys  for  life,  and  who,  during  the  last  few 
months,  has  given  evident  proofii  of  mental  alien- 
ation. His  monomania  consists  chiefly  in  telling 
stories  to  prove  that  all  judges  and  jurors  are 
rogues  and  villains.  He  was  himself  found  guilty, 
by  a  most  respectable  and  upright  jury,  of  having 
robbed  and  tried  to  murder  Mi^r  Vemor.  He  ii 
now  about  to  be  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  so 
that  you  will  probably  be  the  last  nnUa  who  will 
hear  his  curious  inventions.'* 

*♦  And  who  is  Major  Vemor  I" 

'*  A  brave  old  half-pay  officer,  who  has  lived  at 
Toulon,  beloved  and  re^>ected,  during  the  last 
twelve  years.  You  vrill  probab^  see  hnn  to-day, 
smoking  his  Havana  cigar,  after  the  table-d*hdte 
dinner,  at  the  Crovm  Hotel.** 


THE  DRUNKARD'S  BIBLE. 

BY  MES.  S.  C.  HALL. 

"  rpHERE  is  more  money  made  in  the  public 

JL  line  than  in  any  other,  unless  it  be  pawn- 
broking,**  said  Martha  Hownley  to  her  brother; 
'*  and  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  feel  unoom- 
fortable.  You  are  a  sober  man:  since  I  have 
kept  your  house,  I  never  remember  seeing  you 
beside  yourself;  indeed,  I  know  that  weeks  pass 
without  your  touching  beer,  much  less  wine  or 
spirits.  If  you  did  not  sell  them,  somebody  else 
would.  And  were  you  to  leave  *'the  Grapes** 
to-morrow,  it  might  be  taken  by  those  who  would 
not  have  your  scruples.  All  the  gentry  say  your 
house  is  the  best  conducted  in  the  parish — ** 

**I  wish  I  really  deserved  the  compliment,** 
interrupted  Mathew,  looking  up  from  his  day- 
book. **I  ought  not  to  content  myself  with 
avoiding  beer,  wine,  and  spirits ;  if  I  believe,  as 
I  do,  that  they  are  injurious  alike  to  the  charac- 
ter and  health  of  man,  I  should,  by  every  means 
in  my  power,  lead  others  to  avoid  them.** 

'*  Bat  we  must  Kve,  Mathew ;  and  your  good 
education  would  not  keep  you — we  must  live  !** 

**  Yes,  Martha,  we  must  live !  but  not  the 
lives  of  vampires  ;**  and  he  turned  rapidly  over 
the  accounts,  noting  and  comparing,  and  seem- 
ingly absorbed  in  calculation. 

Martha's  eyes  became  enlarged  by  curiosity — 
the  small,  low  curiosity  which  has  nothing  in 
oommon  with  the  noble  spirit  of  inquiry.  She 
believed  her  brother  wise  in  most  things ;  but  in 
her  heart  of  hearts  she  thought  him  foolish  in 
woridly  matters.    Still,  she  was  ourioos;  and 


yielding  to  what  is  considered  a  feminine  in- 
firmity, she  said,  ^  Mathew,  what  ts  vam- 
pires 1** 

Mathew  made  no  reply ;  so  Martha — who  had 
been  ^'brought  up  to  the  bar"  by  her  uncle, 
while  her  brother  was  dreaming  over  an  un- 
productive form — troubled  as  usual  about  **  much 
serving,**  and  troubling  all  vrithin  her  ^here  by 
vrom-ont  and  shriveled-up  anxieties,  as  much  as 
by  the  necessary  duties  of  active  life— looked  at 
Mathew  as  if  speculating  on  his  sanity.  Could 
he  be  thinking  of  giving  up  bis  business,  be- 
cause of  that  which  did  not  concern  him ! — ^but 
she  would  **  manage  him.**  It  in  strange  how 
low  and  cunning  persons  do  often  manage  higher 
and  better  natures  tha«  their  own. 

**  Martha,*' he  called  at  last  in  a  loud  voice,  «<I 
can  not  afford  to  give  longer  credit  to  Peter  Croft.  '* 

**  I  thought  he  was  one  of  your  best  customers : 
be  ii  an  excellent  workman ;  his  wife  has  much 
to  do  as  a  dear-stareher ;  and  I  am  sure  he 
spends  every  penny  be  earns  here** — such  was 
Martha's  answer. 

"  And  more  !**  repHed  Mathew,  «  more !  Why, 
last  week  the  score  was  eighteen  phiilings— be- 
sides what  he  paid  for." 

<*  He's  an  honorable  man,  Mathew,"  persisted 
Martha.  '*  It  ii  not  long  since  he  brought  me 
six  tea-spoons  and  a  sugar-tongs,  when  I  refused 
him  brandy  (he  will  have  brandy).  They  must 
have  belonged  to  his  wife,  for  they  had  not  P.  C. 
on  them,  but  £. — something;  I  forget  what." 

Mathew  waxed  wroth.  ^  Have  I  not  told  you," 
he  said — **  have  I  not  told  you  that  we  must  be 
content  with  the  flesh  and  bk>od,  without  the 
bones  and  marrow  of  these  poor  drunkards  1  I 
am  not  a  pawn-broker  to  lend  money  upon  a 
man's  ruin.  I  sell,  to  be  sure,  what  leads  to  it, 
but  thai  is  his  feuH,  not  mine." 

'*  You  said  just  now  it  teas  yours,"  said  his 
sister,  sulkily. 

**  Is  it  a  devn  or  an  angel  that  prompts  your 
words,  Martha  V*  exclaimed  Mathew,  impatient- 
ly ;  then  leaning  his  pale,  thooghtfril  brow  on  his 
clasped  hands,  he  added,  **  But,  however  much 
I  sometimes  try  to  get  rid  of  them,  it  must  be 
for  my  good  to  see  facts  as  they  are.*' 

Martha  would  talk:  she  looked  upon  a  last 
word  as  a  victory.  *'  He  must  have  sold  them 
whether  or  not,  as  he  has  done  all  bis  little  house- 
hold comforts,  to  pay  for  what  he  has  honestly 
drunk ;  and  I  might  as  well  have  them  as  any 
one  else.  My  money  paid  for  them,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  went  into  your  till.  It's 
very  hard  if,  vrith  aU  my  labor,  I  can't  turn  an 
honest  penny  in  a  bargain  sometimes,  without 
being  chid,  as  if  I  were  a  baby.*' 

"I  am  sorely  beset,*'  murmured  Mathew, 
closing  the  book  with  hasty  violence ;  ''  sorely 
beset;  the  gain  on  one  side,  the  sin  on  ^  other ; 
and  she  g<MH)s  me,  and  puts  things  in  the  worst 
light :  never  was  man  so  beset,**  he  repeated, 
helplessly;  and  he  said  truly  he  was  •« beset" 
—by  iii/irmity  of  jmrpose— that  mean,  feeUe, 
pitiftil  frustrator  of  so  many  good  and  glorious 
intanlioiis.  ^^-^  i 
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It  is  at  one*  a  bleiaed  and  a  wonderful  thiDf 
how  the  little  grain  of  '^  good  aeed**  will  apring 
up  and  increaa^— if  the  soil  be  at  all  productive, 
how  it  wiH  fructify!  A  great  atone  may  be 
placed  right  over  it,  and  yet  the  shoot  wiU  forth 
— «t(2«toay«,  perhaps,  altera  long,  noiieiees  stnig- 
^e  amid^  the  weight  of  earth — a  white,  slen- 
der thing,  like  a  bit  of  thread  that  fells  from  the 
clipping  scissors  of  a  little  heedless  maid— creqw 
up,  twists  itself  round  the  stone,  a  little,  pale, 
meek  thing,  ttnimg  upward — becoming  a  deh- 
oate  green  in  the  wooing  sunlight — stroigthen* 
ing  in  the  morning,  when  birds  are  singing-— at 
mid-day,  when  man  is  t<nling— at  night,  while 
men  are  sleeping,  until  Upushet  aw€^  ihe  siome, 
and  overshadows  its  inwinpirious  biith-plaoe  with 
strength  and  beauty ! 

Tes !  where  fctod  seed  has  been  sown,  there 
is  always  hope  that,  one  day  or  other,  it  will, 
despite  oiaros  and  pitfiUls,  despite  scorn  and  bit- 
terness, despite  evil  report,  despite  temptations, 
despite  those  wearying  backslidings  which  give 
the  wicked  and  the  idle  scoffers  ground  for  re- 
joicing— sooner  or  later  it  will  frv^tiij ! 

All  homagf  to  the  food  seed ! — all  homage  te 
the  good  sower ! 

And  who  sowed  the  good  seed  in  the  heart  of 
Mathew  Hownleyl  Truly,  it  would  be  hard  to 
tell.  Perhaps  some  sower  intent  on  doing  Us 
Master*s  business — perhaps  some  hand  uncon- 
scious of  the  wealth  it  dropped— perhaps  a  young 
child,  brimful  of  love,  and  faith,  and  trust  in  the 
blight  world  around — ^perhaps  some  gentle  wo- 
man, whose  knowledge  was  an  inspiration  rather 
than  an  acquirement — perh^M  ahold,  true  preach- 
er of  THB  WORD,  stripping  Uie  sinner  of  the  robe 
that  covered  his  deformity,  and  holding  up  his 
cherished  sins  as  warnings  to  the  world ;  per- 
haps it  was  one  of  WatU's  hymns,  learned  at  his 
nurse's  knee  (for  Mathew  and  Martha  had  en- 
dured the  unsympathizing  neglect  of  a  mother- 
less childhood),  a  little  line,  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten— a  whisper,  soft,  low,  endnring-~a  coaoSort 
in  trouUe,  a  stronghokl  in  danger,  a  refoge  from 
despair.  O  what  a  world's  wealth  is  there  in  a 
simple  line  of  childhood^s  poetry !  Martha  her- 
self often  quoted  the  Busy  Bee;  but  her  bee  had 
no  wings ;  it  could  muck  in  the  wax,  but  not  fly 
for  the  honey.  As  to  Mathew,  wherever  the  seed 
had  come  from,  there,  at  all  events,  it  was,  strug- 
gling, but  existing— biding  its  time  to  burst  forth, 
to  bud,  and  to  blossom,  a^  to  bear  fhiit ! 

The  exposure  coBcemmg  the  spoons  and  sugar 
tongs  made  Mathew  so  angry,  that  Martha  wish 
ed  she  had  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  them  •. 
but  instead  of  avoiding  the  foult,  she  simply  re- 
solved in  her  own  n£d  never  again  to  let  Ma- 
thew know  any  of  her  Httle  transactions  in  the 
way  of  buying  or  barter— that  was  all ! 

Mathew,  all  that  day,  continued  more  thought- 
ful and  silent  than  usual,  which  his  sister  con- 
sidered a  bad  sign :  he  was  reserved  to  hb  cus- 
tomers— ^nay,  worse — he  told  a  woman  she  shouki 
not  give  gin  to  her  m&nt  at  bis  bar,  and  posi- 
tively refused,  the  foUowing  Sunday,  to  open  his 
house  at  all.    Martha  asked  him  if  he  was  mad. 


He  replied,  <*No;"  he  was  **  regaining  his 
senses."  Then  Martha  thought  it  best  to  let 
him  alone ;  he  had  been  **  worse" — that  is,  ae- 
cording  to  her  reading  of  the  word  **  worse," 
before — taken  the  **  dumps"  in  the  same  way, 
but  recovered,  and  gone  back  to  his  business 
*«hkeamaB." 

Peter  Crolt,  unable  to  pay  up  his  score,  man- 
aged, nevertheless,  to  pay  for  what  he  drank. 
For  a  whole  week,  Maitba  would  not  listen  to 
his  proposals  for  paymmt  '*in  kind;"  even  his 
wife's  last  shawl  coukl  not  tempt  her,  though 
Martha  confessed  it  was  a  beauty ;  and  what  pos- 
sible use  could  Mrs.  Peter  have  for  it  now? — it 
was  so  out  of  character  with  her  destitution.  She 
heard  no  more  of  it,  so  probably  the  wretched 
husband  disposed  of  it  elsewhere:  this  disap- 
pointed her.  She  might  as  well  have  had  it; 
she  would  not  be  such  a  fool  again;  Mathew 
was  so  seldom  in  the  bar  that  he  could  not  know 
what  she  did.  Time  passed  on ;  Martha  thought 
she  saw  one  or  two  symptoms  of  what  she  con- 
sidered amendment  in  her  brother.  **  Of  course," 
she  argued,  "  he  will  come  to  himself  in  due 
time." 

In  the  twilight  which  followed  that  day,  Peter 
Croltj  pale,  hent,-^and  dirty,  the  drunkard's  red- 
ness in  his  eyes,  the  drunkaffd's  fever  on  hislips, 
tapped  at  the  door  of  the  room  off  the  bar,  whieh 
was  more  paiticularly  Martha's  room — ^it  was,  in 
fact,  her  watch-tower — the  door  half-glazed,  and 
the  green  eurtain  about  an  inch  from  the  middle 
division ;  over  this  the  sharp,  observant  woman 
might  see  whatever  occurred,  and  no  one  could 
go  in  or  out  .without  her  knowledge'. 

She  did  not  say,  **  Come  in,"  at  once ;  she 
longed  to  know  what  new  temptation  he  had 
brought  her,  for  she  fek  assured  he  had  neither 
money  nor  credit  left. 

And  yet  she  feared — **  Mathew  made  such  a 
worry  out  of  every  little  thing."  The  next  time 
be  taf^ed  at  the  window  of  the  door,  her  eyes  met 
his  over  the  curtain,  and  then  she  said,  "  Come 
in,"  in  a  penetmting  sharp  voice,  which  was  say 
thing  but  an  invitation. 

**  I  have  brought  you  something  now.  Bliss 
Hownley,  that  I  know  you  won't  refuse  to  Unit 
me  a  trifle  on,"  said  the  ruined  tradesmaii ;  '*  I 
am  sure  you  won't  refuse.  Miss  Hovmley.  Bad 
as  I  want  the  money,  I  could  net  take  it  to  a 
pawn-broker ;  and  if  the  woman  asks  for  it,  1 
can  say  I  lent  it.  Miss  Hownley ;  you  know  I 
can  say  that." 

Peter  Crofl  laid  a  Bislb  on  the  table,  and 
folding  back  the  pages  with  his  trembling  foigers, 
showed  that  it  was  abundantly  illustrated  by  fine 
engravings.  Martha  loved  **  pictures  ;"  she  had 
taUn  to  pieces  a  Pilgrim's  Progress^  and  vary- 
ing the  devoUonal  engravings  it  had  contained 
with  abundant  cuttmgs  out  from  ilhistrated  news- 
papers, and  a  few  coiored  caricatures,  had  cover- 
ed one  side  of  a  screen,  which,  when  finished, 
she  considered  wonld  be  at  eoce  the  comfort  and 
amusement  of  her  old  age.  After  the  drunkard 
had  partially  exhibited  its  contents,  he  stood  by 
with  stoUd  indiflbrenoe,  while  sha^measured  the 
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«ngravingB  with  her  eye,  iookiiig  ever  and  anon 
toward  the  acreeo.  **  Very  weU,'^  ahe  aaid,  ut* 
teiing  a  deliberate  untruth  with  her  lipa,  while 
her  mind  waa  made  ap  what  to  do—"  very  well ; 
what  did  you  aay  you  wanted  for  iti"  He  re- 
peated the  4um  i  ahe  took  out  exactly  half,  and 
laid  the  shining  temptation  on  the  tahW  before 
him. 

**  Have  you  the  helbrt,  Miaa  Hownley/*  he  aaid, 
while  fingering,  rather  than  counting  the  money 
— "  have  you  the  heart  to  offer  me  aiich  a  little 
for  auch  a  great  deal  1" 

"  If  you  have  the  heart  to  aell  it,  I  may  have 
the  heart  to  ofier  aoch  a  price,"  ahe  anawered, 
with  a  light  laugh » */  and  it  ia  only  a  drunk axd's 

Peter  Croft  daahed  the  money  from  him  with 
«  bitter  oath. 

**  Oh,  very  well,''  ahe  add;  **  take  it— <or  leave 
it" 

She  resumed  her  work. 

The  only  purpose  to  which  admnkard  is  firm, 
ia  to  his  own  ruin.  Peter  went  to  the  door,  re- 
turned, took  up  the  money.  *<  Another  ahilling, 
mias  "i-r-it  will  be  in  the  iill  again  be/ore  mont' 
ing.'' 

Martha  gave  him  the  other  ahilhng ;  and  efter 
he  was  fairly  out  of  the  room,  gmppled  the  book, 
commenced  kioking  at  the  pictures  in  right  ear- 
nest, and  congratoUted  herself  on  her  g^  bar* 
gain.  In  due  time,  the  house  was  cleared,  and 
she  went  to  bed,  placing  the  Bible  on  the  top  of 
her  table,  among  a  miacellaneoua  collection  of 
worn-out  dusters  and  tattered  giasa-olaths,  **•  wait- 
ing to  be  mended." 

That  night  the  maMer  of  *<the  Grapee"  could 
not  aleep ;  more  than  once  he  &neied  he  amek 
^ ;  and  after  going  into  the  unoccupied  rooms, 
and  peeping  through  the  keyhdea,  and  under  the 
doora  of  tli^  that  were  ooeufMed,  he  descended 
to  the  bar,  and  finally  entering  the  little  bar-par- 
fer,  took  his  day-bocdt  firom  a  shelf,  and  placing 
the  candle,  aat  down,  listlessly  turning  over  its 
leaves,  but  the  top  of  the  table  would  not  ahut, 
and  raising  it  to  remove  the  obotructioD,  Mathew 
saw  a  large  family  Bibls  ;  puahing  away  the 
day-book,  he  opened  the  sacred  volume. 

It  opened  at  the  23d  chapter  of  Proverbs,  and, 
as  if  guided  by  a  sacred  light,  his  eyes  fell  Viposk 
the  29th  verse,  and  he  read : 

*' Who  hath  wool  who  hath  sorrow  1  who  hath 
contentions  1  who  hath  babbling  1  who  hath 
wounds^  without  c^usel  who  haUi  lednees  of 
eiyea\ 

'*  They  that  tarty  long  at  the  wine ;  they  that 
go  to  seek  mixed  wine. 

**  Look  not  thou  npon  the  wi«e  when  it  ia  red, 
when  it  giveth  its  eolour  in  the  cup,  when  U  mov* 
eth  itself  aright 

«*  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  eerpent,  and  sthig^ 
eth  like  an  adder." 

He  daahed  over  the  leaves  in  fierce  displeaauie^ 
and,  as  if  of  themeelves,  they  folded  back  at  the 
6th  of  Galatiane :  ''  Envyings,  murders,  drunk- 
enness, revellinga,  and  each  like :  of  the  which  I 
tell  you  be^Nre,  aa  I  have  aleo  told  you  ia  time 


past,  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall  not 

INUKBIT  TUV  JUNGDOM  OF  GoD." 

**New  and  Old,  New  and  Old,"  murmured 
Mathew  to  himself-—*'  I  am  condemned  alike  by 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament."  He  had  re- 
garded intoxication  and  its  consequences  hereto- 
fore aa  a  great  aocial  evil ;  the  fluttering  rags  and 
the  fleshless  bones  of  the  drunkard  and  his  fam- 
ily, the  broils,  the  contentiona,  the  ill-feeling,  the 
violence,  the  murders  wrought  by  the  dread  spirit 
of  alcohol  had  stood  in  array  before  hitn  as  social 
crimes,  as  social  dangers ;  but  he  did  not  call  to 
uiAd,  if  he  really  knew,  that  the  Word  of  God 
exposed  alike  its  destiuction  and  its  sinfulness. 
He  was  one  of  the  many  who,  however  good  and 
moral  in  themselves,  shut  their  ears  against  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  ever  so  wisely ; 
and  though  he  often  found  wisdom  and  consohk 
tiott  in  a  Ime  of  Watts's  l^ymns,  he  rarely  went 
to  the  Fountain  of  living  waters  for  the  strength- 
ening smd  refreshing  of  his  soul.  He  turned  over 
the  diapter,  and  Ibund  on  the  next  page  a  collec- 
tion of  texts,  written  upon  a  strip  of  paper  in  the 
careful  hand  of  one  to  whom  writing  was  evi- 
dently not  a  frequent  occupation. 

Proverbs,  the  23d  chap. — "  For  the  drunkard 
and  the  glutton  shal)  come  to  poverty,  and  drow- 
sineaa  shall  dothe  a  man  with  rags."  1  Corin- 
thians, 6th  chap.  10th  verse — **  Nor  thieves,  nor 
covetous,  nor  drunkardst  nor  revilers,  nor  extor- 
tioners, shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 

"Again  that  awful  threat!"  murmured  Ma* 
thew ;  **  and  have  I  been  the  means  of  bringing 
so  many  of  my  fellow-creatures  under  its  bani" 

1  Samuel,  Uie  Ist  chi^. — "  And  Eli  said  unto 
her,  How  long  wilt  thou  be  drunken  1  put  away 
thy  wine  from  thee."  Luke  21 — **And  take 
heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any  time  your  hearts 
be  overcharged  with  surfeiting,  and  drunkenness, 
and  cares  of  this  life,  and  so  that  day  come  upcm 
you  unawarea." 

"  Ay,  THAT  DAY,"  repeated  the  landl<»d — **  that 
dley,  the  day  that  must  come." 

Epbeaiana,  6th  chap. — "And  be  not  drunk 
with  vnae,  wherein  is  excess ;  but  be  filled  with 
the  Spirit."  Proverbs,  20th  chap. — "  Wine  is  a 
mocker,  strong  drink  ia  raging,  and  whosoever  is 
deceived  thereby  is  not  wise."  "  Woe  to  thee 
vho  eetieth  vnne  to  thy  neighbour,  and  mingleth 
etrong  drink  to  hie  destruction.^* 

He  rose  from  the  table,  and  paced  i;^  and  dow« 
the  little  room;  no  eye  but  His  who  seetb  all 
things  looked  upon  the  earnestness  and  agitatioii 
of  t£at  num;  no  ear  but  the  AU«hearing  heard 
his  jighs,  hifl  half-muttered  prayere  to  be  strengths 
ened  for  good.  He  aaid  within  himself  :<*  W%o 
will  counael  me  in  this  matter!*— to  whom  shall 
I  fly  for  sympathy  1-~who  will  tell  me  what  J 
ought  to  dol— how  reme4y  the  evils  I  have 
brought  on  osiers  while  in  this  business,  even 
when  my  heart  waa  aUve  to  Its  wickedness  I" 
He  had  no  friend  to  advise  with--noae  who  would 
do  aught  but  laugh  at  and  ridicule  the  idea  of 
giving  up  a  good  business  for  oonscience*  sake ; 
but  so  it  waa  that  it  oocuned  to  him-^"  You  have 
an  Immortal  Friend*  take  oouni^f  Him«-i»ray 
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to  Him — ^leara  of  Him — ^trust  Him ;  make  His 
Book  your  guide  ;*'  and  opening  the  Bible  he 
read  one  other  passage :  **  Keep  innocency,  and 
take  heed  to  the  thiiig  that  is  right,  for  that  shall 
bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last." 

Pondering  on  this  blessed  rale  of  life,  so  sim- 
pie  and  so  comprehensive,  he  turned  back  the 
pages,  repeating  it  over  and  over  again,  until  he 
came  to  the  fint  fly-leaf,  wherein  were  written 
the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  the  humble 
family  to  whom  the  Bible  had  belonged ;  and 
therein,  second  on  the  list,  he  saw  in  a  stifi^  half^ 
printed  hand,  the  name — ^Emma  Hanby,  only 
daughter  of  James  and  Maiy  Jane  Hanby,  born 
so-and-so,  married  at  such  a  date  to  Pbtbr 
CaoFT ! 

<«  Emma  Hanby" — bom  in  his  native  village ; 
the  little  Emma  Hanby  whom  he  had  loved  to 
cany  over  the  brook  to  school — by  whose  side  in 
boy-love  he  had  sat  in  the  meadows — ^for  whom 
he  had  gathered  flowers — ^whose  milk-pail  he  had 
so  often  lifted  over  the  chureh-stile^whom  he 
had  loved  as  he  never  could  or  did  love  woman 
since — ^whom  he  would  have  married,^  if  she, 
light-hearted  giri  that  she  was,  couk)  have  loved 
the  tall,  yellow,  awkward  youth  whom  it  was  her 
pastime  to  langfa  at,  and  her  delight  to  call  **  Dad- 
dy"— ^was  she  then  the  vrife-— the  torn,  soiled, 
tattered,  worn-out,  insulted,  broken-spirited  wife 
of  the  drunkard  Peter  Croft !  It  seemed  impos- 
sible; her  memory  had  been  such  a  sunbeam  from 
boyhood  up;  the  refiner  ofhis  nature-— the  dream 
that  often  came  to  him  by  day  and  night.  While 
passmg  the  parochial  school,  when  the  full  tide 
of  girls  rushed  from  its  heat  into  the  thick  city 
air,  his  heart  had  often  beat  if  the  ringing  laugh 
of  a  meny  child  sounded  like  the  laugh  he  once 
thought  music ;  and  he  would  watch  to  see  if  the 
giri  resembled  the  voice  that  recalled  his  eariy 
feve. 

"  And  I  have  helped  to  bring  her  to  this,"  he 
repeated  over  and  over  to  himself;  **  even  I  have 
done  this — this  has  been  my  doing."  He  might 
have  consoled  himself  by  the  argument,  that  if 
Peter  Croft  had  not  drunk  at  «*  the  Grapes,"  he 
would  have  drunk  somewhere  else;  but  his  sear- 
ed conscience  neither  admitted  nor  sought  an 
ezexcuse ;  and  after  an  hour  or  more  of  earnest 
prayer,  with  sealed  lips,  but  a  soul  bowed  down, 
at  one  moment  by  eontempt  for  hli  infirmity  of 
purpose,  and  at  another  elevated  by  strong  re- 
solves of  great  sacrifice,  Mathew,  carrying  with 
him  the  Ihunkard^s  Bible,  sought  his  bed.  He 
slept  the  feverish,  unrefireshing  sleep  which  so  fre- 
^ently  succeeds  strong  emotion.  He  saw  troops 
^druidiards— blear-eyed,  trembling,  ghastly  spec- 
tres, pointing  at  him  with  their  shaking  foigers, 
while,  with  pestilential  breath,  they  demanded 
''who  had  sold  them  poison."  Women,  too— 
I  dnmktfds,  or  drunkards*  wives — in  either  case, 
starved,  wretched  creatures,  vnth  scores  of  ghast- 
1|y  chlMren,  hooted  him  as  he  passed  through  cav- 
ems  reeking  of  gin,  and  hot  vrith  the  steam  of  all 
poisonous  drinks !  He  awoks  just  as  the  dawn 
was  crowning  the  hills  of  his  childhood  with 
gloiy,  and  wUle  its  munifioent  beams  were  pen- 


etrating the  thick  atmosphere  which  hung  as  a 
vail  before  his  bedroom  window. 

To  Mathew  the  sunbeams  came  Hke  heavenly 
messengers,  winging  their  way  through  the  dariL- 
ness  and  chaos  of  the  world  for  the  worid^s  light 
and  life.  He  had  never  thought  of  that  befi^ ; 
but  he  thought  of  and  felt  It  tlMn,  and  much  good 
it  did  him,  strengthening  his  good  intent.  A 
positive  flood  of  light  poured  in  through  a  pane 
of  glass  which  had  been  cleaned  the  previous 
morning,  and  played  upon  the  cover  of  the  poor 
Drunkud*s  Bible.  Mathew  bent  his  knees  to 
the  ground,  his  heart  full  of  emotions — the  emo- 
tions of  his  early  and  better  nature — and  he  bow- 
ed his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  prayed  in  honest 
resolve  and  earnest  zeal.  The  burden  of  that 
prayer,  which  escaped  from  between  his  lips  in 
murmurs  sweet  as  the  murmurs  of  living  waters, 
was — that  God  would  have  mercy  upon  him,  and 
keep  him  in  the  right  path,  and  make  him,  un- 
worthy as  he  was,  the  means  of  grace  to  others 
— to  be  God's  instrument  for  good  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  to  minister  to  the  prosperity,  the  re- 
generation of  his  own  kind.  Oh,  if  God  would 
but  mend  the  broken  vessel,  if  he  would  but  heal 
the  bruised  reed,  if  he  would  but  receive  him  into 
his  flock!  Oh,  bow  often  he  repeated:  '*God 
give  me  strength !  Lord  strengthen  me !" 

And  he  arose,  as  all  arise  after  steadfast  prayer 
— strengthened— and  prepared  to  set  about  his 
wori(.  I  now  quote  his  ovni  account  of  what 
followed: 

**  I  had,"  he  said,  **  fixed  in  my  mind  the  duty 
I  was  called  upon  to  perform;  I  saw  it  bright 
before  me^  It  was  now  clear  to  me,  whether  I 
turned  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  there  it  was, 
written  in  letters  of  light.  I  went  down  stairs, 
I  unlocked  the  street-door,  I  brought  a  ladder 
from  the  back  of  my  house  to  the  fi^t,  and  with 
my  own  hands,  ih  the  gray,  soft  haze  of  morn- 
ing, I  tore  down  the  sign  of  my  disloyalty  to  a 
good  cause.  *The  Grapes*  lay  in  the  kennel, 
and  my  first  triumph  was  aclneved.  I  then  de- 
scended to  my  cellar,  locked  myself  in,  turned 
all  the  taps,  luid  broke  the  bottles  into  the  tor- 
rents of  pale  ale  and  brown  stout  which  foamed 
around  me.  Never  once  did  my  determination 
even  waver.  I  vowed  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  my  life  to  the  destraction  of  alcohol,  and  to 
give  my  power  and  my  means  to  reclaim  and 
succor  those  who  had  wasted  theb  substance 
and  debased  their  characters  beneath  my  roof. 
I  felt  as  a  freed  man,  from  whom  fetters  had  been 
suddenly  strack  ofi";  a  sense  of  manly  independ- 
ence thrilled  through  my  frame.  Through  the 
black  and  reeking  arch  of  the  beer-vauk,  I  looked 
up  to  Heaven ;  I  asked  God  again  and  agam  for 
the  strength  of  purpose  and  perseverance  which 
I  had  hitherto  wanted  all  my  latter  life.  While 
called  a  *  respectable  man,*  and  an  '  honest  pub- 
lican,* I  knew  that  I  was  acting  a  felsehood,  and 
deahng  in  the  moral — ^perhaps  the  eternal— deaths 
of  many  of  those  careless  drinkers,  yrho  had  *  sor- 
row and  torment,  and  quarrels  and  wounds  vrith- 
out  cause,*  even  while  I,  who  sold  the  incentives 
to  sorrow  and  torment,  and  quarr^and  wo 
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without  caoae,  knew  that  they  *  bit  like  serpents 
and  stung  like  adders.*  What  a  knave  I  had 
been!  erecting  a  temple  to  my  own  respectability 
on  the  ruins  of  respectability  in  my  fellow-crea- 
tures !  talking  of  honesty,  when  I  was  inducing 
smners  to  augment  their  sin  by  every  temptation 
that  the  fragrant  mm,  the  white^fkced  gin,  the 
brown  bouncing  brandy,  coold  offer — all  adulter- 
ated, all  untrae  as  myself,  all  made  even  worse 
than  their  original  natures  by  downright  and  pos- 
itive firaud ;  talking  of  honesty,  as  if  (  had  been 
honest  *,  going  to  diurch,  as  if  I  were  a  practical 
Christian,  and  passing  by  those  I  had  helped  to 
make  sinners  with  contempt  upon  my  lip,  and  a 
*  Stand  by,  I  am  holier  than  thou  !*  hi  my  proud 
heart,  even  at  the  time  I  was  inducing  men  to 
become  accessories  to  their  own  shame  and  sin, 
and  the  ruin  of  their  (amities. 

'*  Bitter,  but  happy  tears  of  penitence  gushed 
firom  my  eyes  as  the  ocean  of  intoxicating  and 
baneful  drinks  swelled,  and  rolled,  and  seethed 
around  me.  I  opened  the  drain,  and  they  rushed 
forth  to  add  to  the  impurity  of  the  Thames. 
<  Away  they  go  !*  I  said ;  *  their  power  is  past ; 
they  will  never  more  turn  the  staggering  work- 
man into  the  streets,  or  nerve  his  arm  to  strike 
down  the  vrife  or  child  be  is  bound  by  the  law 
oi  Qod  and  man  to  protect ;  never  more  send  the 
self-inflicted  fever  of  delmum-iremetu  through 
the  swelling  veins ;  never  drag  the  last  shilling 
from  the  drunkard's  hand ;  never  more  quench 
the  fire  on  the  cottage  hearth,  or  send  the  pale, 
orerworked  aitisan^s  children  to  a  sopperless  bed ; 
never  more  blister  the  lips  of  woman,  or  poison 
the  blood  of  childhood ;  never  again  inflict  the 
Saturday's  headache,  which  induced  the  prayer- 
less  Sunday.  Away — away !  would  that  I  had 
the  power  to  so  set  adrift  all  the  so  perverted 
produce  of  the  malt,  the  barley,  and  the  grape  of 
the  worid  !*  As  ray  excitement  subsided,  I  felt 
still  mere  resolved ;  the  more  I  calmed  down,  the 
firmer  I  became.  I  was  as  a  paralytic  recovering 
the  use  of  his  Kmbs ;  as  a  blind  man  restored  to 
sight.  The  regreto  and  doubts  that  had  so  often 
disturbed  my  nund  gathered  themselves  into  a 
mighty  power,  not  to  be  subdued  by  earthly  mo- 
tives or  earthly  reasonrog.  I  felt  the  dignity  of 
a  mission ;  I  would  be  a  Temperance  Missionary 
to  the  end  of  my  days !  I  wou|^  seek  out  the 
worst  among  those  who  had  frequented  'the 
Ghrapes,*  and  pour  counsel  and  advice— the  ear- 
nei*  counsel  and  the  earnest  advice  of  a  purely 
disinterested  man — ^into  ears  so  long  deaf  to  the 
vmee  of  the  charmer.  I  was  a  firee  man,  no  lon- 
ger filling  my  purse  with  the  purchase-money  of 
sorrow,  sin,  and  death.  I  owed  the  sinners,  con- 
firmed to  lead  the  old  life  of  sin  in  my  bouse — I 
owed  them  atonement.  But  what  <^  I  not  long 
to  do  for  that  poor  Emmal  When  I  thought  of 
hei^— of  her  once  cheerfUness,  her  once  inno- 
cence, her  once  beauty^-I  could  have  cursed  my- 
self. Suddenly  my  sister  shook  the  door.  She 
entreated  me  to  come  fbrth,  fbr  some  one  had 
torn  dovm  our  sign,  and  flung  it  in  the  kennel. 
When  I  showed  her  the  dripping  taps  and  the 
broken  bottles,  she  oalled  me,  and  believed  me 


mad;  she  never  understood  me,  but  less  than 
ever  then.  I  had,  of  course,  more  than  one  scene 
with  her ;  and  when  I  told  her  that,  instead  of 
ale,  I  should  sell  coffee,  and  substHute  tea  for 
brandy,  she,  like  too  many  others,  attaching  an 
idea  of  feebleness  and  doplieity,  and  want  of  re- 
spectability to  Temperance,  resolved  to  find  an- 
other home.  We  passed  a  stormy  hour  together, 
and  among  many  things,  she  claimed  the  Drunk- 
ard's Bible ;  but  that  I  would  not  part  with. 

**  I  lost  no  time  in  finding  the  dwelling  of  Pe- 
ter Cioft.  Poor  Emma !  If  I  had  met  her  m 
the  broad  sunshine  of  a  June  day,  I  should  not 
have  known  her;  if  I  had  heard  her  speak,  I 
should  have  recognixed  her  voice  among  a  thou- 
sand. Misery  for  her  had  done  its  worst.  She 
upbraided  me  as- 1  deserved.  *Yoo,'  she  said, 
*  and  such  as  you,  content  with  your  own  safety, 
never  think  of  the  safety  of  others.  You  take 
care  to  avoid  the  tarnish  and  wretchedness  of 
drunkenness  yourselves,  while  you  entice  others 
to  shi.  Moderation  is  your  safeguard;  but 
when  did  you  think  it  a  virtue  in  your  custom- 
ersV 

<*  I  told  her  what  I  had  done,  that  in  future 
mine  would  be  strictly  a  Tempwance  house ;  that 
I  would  by  every  means  in  my  power  undo  the 
evil  I  had  done. 

**  *  Will  that,'  she  answered  in  low  deep  tones 
of  anguish — ^will  that  restore  what  I  have  losti 
— will  it  restore  my  husband's  character  1 — wiU 
it  save  him,  even  if  converted,  from  self-reproach? 
— will  it  open  the  gmve,  and  give  me  back  the 
child,  my  fost-bom,  who,  deliciUe  from  its  cradle, 
could  not  endure  the  want  of  heat  and  food, 
which  the  others  have  still  to  heart — ^will  it  give 
us  back  the  means  squandered  in  your  house! — 
will  it  eflace  the  memory  of  the  drunkard's  songs^ 
and  the  impurity  of  the  drunkard's  acts!  O 
Mathew!  that  you  should  thrive  and  live,  and 
grow  rich  and  respectable,  by  what  debased  and 
debauched  your  fellow-creatures.  Look!'  she 
added,  and  her  words  pierced  my  heart — *  look ! 
had  I  my  young  days  over  again,  I  would  rather 
— supposing  that  love  had  nothing  to  do  with  my 
choice-^I  would  rather  appear  vrith  my  poor  de- 
graded husband,  bad  as  he  has  been,  and  is,  at 
the  bar  of  God,  than  kneel  there  as  your  wife! 
You,  cool-headed  and  moderate  by  nature,  know- 
ing right  firom  wrong,  well  educated,  yet  tempt- 
ing, tempting  others  to  the  destruction  which 
gave  you  food  and  plenishing — ^your  fine  gin* 
paiaee  /  your  comfertable  rooms  *  your  intoxicat- 
ing drinks !  the  pleasant  company !  all,  all !  wil- 
ing the  tradesman  firom  his  home,  firom  his  wifi^ 
from  his  children,  and  sending  him  back  when  the 
stars  are  feding  in  the  dayl^t.  Oh !  to  what 
a  home !   Oh  !  in  what  a  state !' 

«<I  do  think,  as  you  stand  there,  Mathew 
Hownley,  well  dressed,  and  well  fed,  and  re- 
spectable-—yes,  that  b  the  word,  *' retpectabU  P* 
— that  you  are,  at  this  moment,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Abnighty,  a  greater  criminal  than  my  poor 
husband,  who  is  lying  upon  straw  with  miadness 
in  his  brain,  trembling  in  every  limb,  without 
even  a  BibU  to  tell  him  of  the  mercy  whi^ 
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Gfarist's  death  procured  for  the  pouteni  Bumer 
at  the  eleventh'  hour !' 

**  I  laid  her  own  Bible  before  her.  I  did  not 
aak  ber  to  spare  me ,  everj  word  was  true ;  1 
deserred  it  all.  I  went  forth ,  I  sent  eoal,  and 
food,  and  clothinf  into  that  wretched  room ;  I 
sent  a  physician;  I  prajed  by  tke  bedside  of 
Peter  Croft,  as  if  he  had  been  a  dear  brother.  I 
found  him  truly  penitent ;  and  with  aU  the  re- 
solves for  amendment  which  so  often  fade  in  the 
sunshine  of  health  and  strength,  he  wailed  over 
his  lost  time,  his  lost  mean%  his  lost  chajracte^-— 
all  lost;  all  God  had  given — ^health)  strength, 
happiness,  all  gone — all  but  the  love  of  his  ill- 
used  and  neglected  wife  ;  that  had  never  died ! 
'And  remember,'  she  said  to  me,  'there  are  hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  cases  as  sad  as  his  in  En- 
gland, in  the  Christian  land  we  live  in  1  Strong 
drink  fiDs  our  jails  and  hospitals  with  sin,  with 
erime,  with  disease,  with  death ;  its  missioa  is 
sin  and  sorrow  to  man,  woman,  and  child ;  under 
the  cloak  of  good-fellowship  it  draws  men  to- 
gether, and  the  *'  good-fellowship*'  poisons  heart 
and  mind !  Men  become  mad  under  its  influence. 
Wouki  any  man  not  mad,  squander  his  money, 
his  character,  and  bring  himself  and  all  he  is 
bound  to  cherish  to  the  verge  of  the  pauper's 
grave ;  nay,  into  it  1  Of  five  families  in  this 
wretched  house,  the  mothers  of  three,  and  the 
fathers  of  four,  never  go  to  their  ragged  beds 
sober;  yet  they  tell  me  good  men,  wise  men, 
great  men,  refuse  to  promote  temperance.  Oh, 
they  have  never  seen  how  the  half-pint  grows  to 
the  pint — the  pint  to  the  quart — the  quart  to  the 
gallon !  They  have  never  watched  for  the  drunk- 
ard's return,  or  experieiiced  his  neglect  or  ill- 
usage — never  had  the  last  penny  for  their  ohil- 
dren's  bread  turned  into  sinrits— never  woke  to 
the  knowledge,  that  though  the  snow  of  Decem- 
ber be  a  foot  on  the  ground,  there  is  neither  food 
nor  fire  to  strengthen  for  the  day's  toil !' 

**  Poor  Emma !  she  spoke  like  one  inspired  i 
and  though  her  spirit  was  sustained  neither  by 
flesh  nor  blood,  she  seemed  to  find  relief  in  words. 

**  When  I  spoke  to  her  of  the  future  with  hope, 
she  would  not  listen.  *  No,'  she  said,  '  my  hope 
for  him  and  for  myself  is  beyond  the  grave.  He 
can  ^  not  rally ;  those  fierce  drinks  have  branded 
bis  vitals,  burnt  into  them.  Life  ib  not  for  either 
of  us.  I  wish  his  fote,  and  mine,  could  warn 
those  around  us ;  but  the  drunkard,  day  afler  day, 
sees  the  drunkard  laid  in  his  grave,  and  before 
the  last  earth  is  thrown  upon  the  cofiSn,  the  quick 
is  following  the  example  set  by  the  dead— of  an- 
other, and  another  glass  V 

**  She  was  right.  Peter's  days  were  numbered ; 
and  when  she  knelt  beside  his  coffin,  she  thanked 
God  for  his  penitence,  and  ofiered  up  a  prayer 
that  she  might  be  spared  a  little  longer  for  her 
children's  sake.  That  pray«r  gave  me  hope: 
she  had  not  spoken  then  of  hope,  except  of  that 
'  beyond  the  grave. 

**  My  friends  jested  at  my  attention  to  the 
young  vridow,  and  perhaps  I  urged  her  too  soon 
to  become  my  wife.  She  turned  away,  with  a 
feelmg  which  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  express. 


Her  heart  was  still  with  her  husband,  and  she 
found  no  rest  until  she  was  placed  beside  him  in 
the  crowded  chnicb-jard.  The  children  live  oi^^ 
the  son,  wUh  the  unreasoning  craving  for  stixmf 
dfink,  which  is  so  frequently  the  inheritance  of 
the  dniiikavd>  child  ,  the  daughters,  poor  weak- 
ly creatures— one,  that  little  deformed  ^1  who 
sits  behind  the  tea-counter,  and  whose  voice  v 
so  like  her  mother's ;  the  other,  a  suJOering  creat- 
Uffo,  unable  to  leave  her  bed,  and  who  occupies 
a  little  room  at  the  top  of  what  was  *  the  Gmpee.' 
Her  window  looks  out  ufM>n  a  number  of  flowcf- 
potSt  whose  green  leaves  and  struggling  blos- 
soms are  coaM  with  blacks,  but  she  thinks  them 
the  freshest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world!" 


GAMBLING  HOUSES  IN  GERMANY. 

THERE  are  subjects  and  scenes,  in  themselves 
loathsome  to  contemplate,  which  are  yet  sug- 
gestive of  great  moral  lessons.  And  having,  in 
a  recent  visit  to  Germany,  unexpectedly  wit- 
nessed the  workings,  and  marked  some  of  the 
results,  of  the  foul  passion  for  gambling,  I  shall 
now  attempt  to  defidct  the  sad  reaUty,  with  the 
eajrnest  hope  that  it  may  not  be  without  benefit, 
especially  to  the  young  reader. 

Otfa  smumer  afiemoen  in  1863, 1  was  saunter* 
ing  with  ayoung  companion  through  a  well-known 
town  not  far  from  the  Rhine,  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  springs.  We  had  entered  the  magnifi- 
cent Kur  Haus,  the  oentrt)  of  foshionable  resort, 
and  walking  down  the  grand  tool  or  dining-room, 
a  door  opened  to  the  left,  unexpectedly  ushMing 
us,  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  into  a  gambling 
''hell."  With  a  painful  feeing  of  mmgkd  m- 
dignaticm  and  disgust  to  find  ^  visible  proof 
before  me  that  gambling  was  {as  I  had  read  in 
the  guide-books)  thus  publicly  sanctioned  by 
law,  I  entered  the  room.  How  shall  I  describe 
the  scene!  I  saw  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  peo- 
ple gathered  around  a  long  table,  over  which  was 
suspended  a  lamp,  which,  softened  to  the  eye  by 
a  broad  green  shade  (causing  a  kind  ef  inferno 
gloom  through  the  apartment),  threw  an  intense 
Ugfat  on  the  table  beneath.  In  the  midst  of  this 
t^le  was  a  Urge  revolving  braxen  dish.  A  ball 
of  ivory  rolling  rajudly  round  it,  ever  and  anon 
fiall  into  a  hoUow  space  beneath,  marked  with 
certain  numbers  corresponding  with  those  on  the 
green  doth  which  corered  the  table.  Aroimd 
this  diih  were  piled  rouleaus  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,  and  at  each  side  of  the  tab^  sat  two  men 
as  croupier 9  or  markers,  presiding  over  the  game. 
One;  two,  or  three  persons,  and  ofien  more,  from 
the  circle  around,  were  incessantly  laying  down 
money.  They  staked  sometimes  gold,  but  more 
frequently  silver.  Almost  immediately  on  oui 
entrance,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  young 
Enghshman,  fashionably  dressed,  but  yet  of  such 
raUsh  and  sinister  aspect,  that  I  set  him  down  at 
once  as  a  blackleg  who  had  figured  at  Epsom  or 
Newmarket;  a  London  roue,  who,  having  fost 
character  and  means  at  home,  now  formed  one 
of  that  base  band  of  EngUsh  sharpers  who  are  to 
be  found  on  the  Continent,  and  who  initiate  cmr 
young  *'  bloods"  into  the  mysteriea  of  themn- 
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bfingr-table,  bonow  their  money,  or  fleece  them 
at  private  gamiBff  parties  without  mercy.  In 
eager  eicitement  thie  penon  preaaed  throagb  the 
crowd,  and,  bending  Ofer  the  table,  rapidly  de- 
poaited  a  handful  of  iilver  florine,  onUl  nearly 
eft$f  yellow  line  or  open  apace  had  a  atake 
placed  upon  it.  Hie  rectdeasneaa  atrikingly  eon- 
traated  with  the  caution  of  the  other  pfatyera.  It 
aeemed  aa  if  he  had  set  **  hia  lilb  upon  a  caat,** 
and  was  resolved  to  take  the  bank  by  aterm. 
Within  a  few  minutea,  however,  hia  entire  cash 
waa  lost,  and  as  the  eroupiert  removaeleasiy 
gathered  it  with  their  little  rakea  faito  their 
glittering  stores,  he  turned  abruptly  away.  But 
whose  are  the  small  gloved  hand  and  rounded 
arm  which  just  at  my  left  are  suddenly  thmst 
fiHTward  to  obtain  silver  for  a  Napoleon-d'or, 
whieh  she  gives  to  the  markers  1  I  look  rooad 
and  find  a  tail  and  elegantly-dressed  French  lady 
standing  at  my  side.  Having  i^eceived  a  number 
of  silver  florins  in  eichange  for  gold,  she  cau- 
tiously deposits  one  or  two  on  the  board,  and 
with  subdued  excitement  she  watches  the  prog- 
ress of  the  game.  At  length  the  silver  pieces 
are  all  staked  in  succesnon,  and  are  lost.  And 
now,  with  nervous  hand,  she  unflotens  the  spring 
of  a  French  silk  purse ;  other  gold  is  produced 
and  changed,  until  all  is  gone,  and  she,  to'^, 
suddenly  diss^pears.  The  game,  however,  has 
proceeded  but  a  few  minotes  when  our  country- 
man returns,  and  stakes  large  sums  with  the 
same  recklessness  as  beibre,  and,  after  some 
altemations  of  success,  with  similar  results. 
Nay,  here  is  also  the  French  lady  again,  re- 
turned with  her  silk  purse  reoruited  >;dth  gold 
pieces,  and  playing  with  greater  excitement  than 
ever ;  but,  after  some  winnings,  she  too  loses  all. 
But  as  I  lift  my  eyes  I  see  two  ladies  enter  the 
room,  and  stand  for  a  time  in  the  background. 
Neither  of  them  is  young,  but  their  whole  bear- 
ing is  refined,  and  their  laces  are  unmistakably 
English.  At  last  they  approach,  and  after  lott- 
ing on  for  a  time,  one  after  another,  as  under  a 
sudden  fascination,  puts  down  money  on  the 
table.  I  had  seen  the  fierce  masteiy  of  the  pas- 
sion for  play  over  tht  man  with  pain  and  grie( 
but  this  fresh  illustration  of  its  power  over  the 
female  heart  filled  me  with  indescribable  sadness. 
Here  were  ladies  of  whose  standing  and  sank 
their  tout  eiuembU  left  no  doubt,  who  in  a  strange 
land  are  guilty  of  conduct  for  which  in  their  own 
country  they  would  be  hooted  out  of  society. 
Oppressed  and  sick  at  heart,  I  hastily  left  the 
building.  We  walked  through  the  beautiful 
grounds  connected  with  the  Kur  Saal,  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  stream  (now  swollen  by  recent 
nuns  into  a  torrent)  which  flows  through  them. 
But  ail  the  white  that  gambling-table  was  in  my 
thoughts ;  and  as,  from  the  little  temple  whidi 
crowns  a  rising  ground,  I  looked  on  the  gay 
flowers  and  graceful  trees,  on  the  fields  white  to 
the  harvest,  and  the  hunting-grounds  of  the 
reigning  duke  (whose  revenues  are  largely  drawn 
from  the  gambling'^ables),  I  said  to  myself  <*  All 
these  are  beautifhl  and  fiUr ; 

'  Bat  tbe  traU  or  the  fe/TffiH  is  over  tbem  all !' 


What  fiunily  vrrelchedness,  what  personal  degra- 
dation and  guih,  what  an  amount  of  beggary  and 
ruin,  and  how  many  cases  of  suicide,  have  sprung 
from  this  one  source  !*'  And  as  we  went  forth 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  as  the  golden 
light  of  the  setting  sun  played  on  the  flaxen  locks 
of  a  band  of  rosy  children,  whose  meny  laughter 
rose  upon  the  air,  I  could  not  but  contrast  their 
happy,  mnocent  glee  with  the  ever-gnawing  and 
morbid  misery  of  the  gamblers  whom  I  had  left 
behind. 

But  I  was  yet  to  have  one  other  glimpse  of  the 
German  gaoAiling-tables.  Our  present  habitat 
at  W  ■  '  was  b^  for  a  night ;  and  on  the  mor- 
row we  left.  And  arrived  two  days  after  at  the 

.  fashionable  baths  of  E ,  on  tbc^  banks  of  the 

Lahn.    Here,  as  at  W ,  the  government  has 

farmed  the  gambhng-tables  to  three  brothers. 
The  resources  of  these  brothers  are  understood  to 
be  immense,  but  they  have  ere  now  undergone  a 
thorough  test.  Of  this  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh 
has  given  a  characteristic  version,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  one  of  his  graphic  productions,  in 
which  he  gives  the  smUfrtquei  of  Lenoir  to  the 
proprietois. 

**  There  c«m,  at  a  time  when  the  diief  Lenohr 
was  at  Paris,  and  the  reins  of  government  were 
hi  the  hands  Hif  his  younger  brother,  a  company 
of  adventurers  firom  Belgium,  with  a  capital  of 
three  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  an  infidlible 
system  for  playing  rouge-et-noir,  and  they  boldly 
challenged  the  bank  of  Lenoir,  and  sat  down  bo- 
fore  his  croupiers,  and  defied  them.  They  called 
themselves  in  their  pride  the  Oontrebanque  de 
Noirbuig.  They  had  their  eroujders  and  punters 
even  as  Lenoir  had  his ;  they  had  their  rouleaus 
of  Nap<4eons;  they  had  their  contrebanquist 
seal ;  and  they  began  to  play. 

'*  As  when  two  mighty  giants  step  out  of  a 
host  and  engage,  the  armies  stand  still  in  expec- 
tation, and  the  puny  privates  and  commonalty 
remain  quiet  to  witness  the  combat ;  so  it  is  said 
that  when  the  eontrebaaq^e  arrived,  and  ranged 
itself  before  the  officers  of  Lenoir — rouleau  to 
rouleau,  bank  note  to  bank  note,  war  for  war, 
controlment  for  controlment — all  the  minor  pun^ 
ters  and  gamblers  ceased  their  peddling  play,  and 
looked  on  in  silence  round  the  verdant  plain 
vi^ere  the  great  combat  was  to  be  decided. 

^  Not  UMd  to  the  vast  operations  of  war,  12be 
his  elder  brother,  Lenoir  junior,  the  lieutenant, 
telegraphed  to  his  absent  chief  the  news  of  the 
mighty  enemy  who  had  come  down  on  him, 
asked  for  instructions,  and  in  the  mean  while  met 
the  fbeman  hke  a  man.  The  Oontrebanque  of 
Noirburg  gallantly  opened  its  campaign. 

**The  Lenoir  bank  was  defeated,  day  after 
day,  in  numerous  savage  encounters.  The  tactics 
of  the  contrebanqnist  generals  were  irresistible, 
and  they  marched  onwaid,  terrible  as  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx.  Tuesday,  a  loss  of  eighteen 
thousand  florins ;  Thursday,  a  loss  of  forty  thou- 
sand florins :  night  afler  night,  the  young  Lenoif 
had  to  chronicle  these  disasters  in  melancholy 
dispatches  to  his  chiet  What  was  to  be  do&ftl 
How  was  it  to  ondl  (^  ^r^^]^ 
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**  Far  away  at  Paris,  the  elder  Lenoir  answer- 
ed these  appeals  of  his  brother,  by  sending  rein- 
fi>icement8  of  money.  Chests  of  gold  arrired  for 
the  bank.  The  prince  of  Noirburg  bade  his  be- 
leaguered lieutenant  not  to  lose  heart :  he  him- 
self never  for  a  moment  blenched  in  the  tiying 
hour  of  danger. 

*^  The  contrebanquists  still  went  on  victorious. 
Rouleau  after  rouleau  fell  into  their  possession. 
At  last  the  news  came.  The  emperor  had  joined 
the  grand  army.  Lenoir  himself  had  arrived 
from  Paris,  and  was  once  more  among  his  chil- 
dren, his  people.  The  daily  combats  continued ; 
and  still,  still,  though  Napoleon  was  with  the 
eagles,  the  abominable  contrebanquists  fought 
and  conquered.  Like  Polyphemus,  who  only 
took  one  of  his  prisoners  out  of  the  cave  at  a 
time,  and  so  ate  them  off  at  leisure,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  winning  so  much  before 
dinner,  and  so  much  before  supper,  say  five  thou- 
sand florins  for  each  meal. 

**  At  last  there  came  one  day  when  the  contre- 
banquists had  won  their  allotted  sum,  and  were 
about  to  leave  the  tables  which  they  had  swept 
so  often.  But  pride  and  lust  of  gold  had  seized 
upon  the  heart  of  one  of  these  vainglorious  chief- 
tains  ;  and  he  said,  *  Do  not  let  us  go  yet — ^let  us 
win  a  thousand  florins  more  !*  So  they  stayed, 
and  set  the  bank  yet  a  thousand  florins.  The 
Noirburgers  looked  on  and  trembled  for  their 
prince. 

**  Some  three  hours  afterward,  a  cheer,  a 
mighty  cheer,  was  heard  around  the  windows  of 
the  palace ;  people  rushed  into  each  other*s  arms ; 
men,  women,  and  children  cried  and  kissed  each 
other.  Croupiers  who  never  feel,  who  never 
tremble,  who  never  care  whether  blade  wins  or 
red  loses,  took  snuff  from  each  other's  boxes  and 
laughed  for  joy ;  and  Lenoir,  the  dauntless,  the 
invincible  I^noir,  wiped  the  drops  of  perspiration 
from  his  cabn  forehead,  as  he  threw  the  enemy's 
last  rouleau  into  his  till.     He  had  conquered." 

Thus  far  Mr.  Titmarsh,  who  albeit  not  writing 
what  he  calls  "  a  treaty  of  morals,"  yet  is  **  wite  " 
as  well  as  **  merry,"  when  he  adds :  **  If  you  lose, 
worthy  fnend,  as  possibly  you  will,  at  Lenoir's 
pretty  games,  console  yourself  by  thinking  that  it 
is  much  better  for  you  in  the  end  that  you  should 
lose  than  that  you  should  win.  .  .  .  For  my  part, 
I  hope  and  pray  that  every  honest  reader  of  this 
volume  who  plays  at  M.  Lenoir's  table  will  lose 
every  shilling  of  his  winnings  before  he  goes 
away." 

But  the  loss  of  money  does  not  eradicate  the 
passion  for  play.  To  have  evidence  of  this,  let 
the  reader  enter  vrith  me  the  Kur  Haus  as  these 
splendid  chandeliers  are  being  lit  up  in  the  grand 
teuUj  and  let  it  be  our  last  visit  to  such  a  scene. 
There  is  a  motley  crowd  assembled  roipid  the 
roulette-table.  There  is  a  tall  thm  lady  whom  I 
see  every  morning  imbibing  the  healing  waters. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  she  has  been  at  the 
gambling-table.  Her  stock  of  cash  is  always 
■maU ;  she  is  never  found  at  the  rougt-ct-noir 
table,  where  a  Prussian  thaler  at  least  must  be 
put  down.    The  modest  florin  is  admittad  here ; 


and  see  how  long  she  considers,  how  anxiously 
her  eye  wanders  over  the  board,  and  then  how 
cautiously  at  last  she  stakes  it.  Once  or  twice 
she  vrins,  and  the  croupiers  toss  to  her  the  spoil, 
and  her  pale  cheek  is  flushed^  and  her  dull  eye 
kindles.  But  in  a  short  time  her  little  all  is  gfiM. 
She  is  here  for  the  last  time  to-ni^.  And  to- 
morrow, and  for  many  days  to  come,  I  shall  see 
her  sitting  apart  on  one  or  another  of  the  garden 
chairs  scattered  around,  with  cheeks. paler  than 
ever,  and  that  thin  fom  more  wasted,  and  hi  her 
whole  aspect  downcast  and  half  broken-hearted, 
as  if  the  thoughts  of  a  confiding  husband  or  fond 
chUdren  for  away  at  home  oppressed  her  spirit. 

But  look  again.  There  is  a  mother  and  a  young 
lady  by  her  mde.  Can  it  be  possible  1  Yes,  that 
is  her  daughter,  and  she  is  initiating  that  young 
gbrl  into  the  mysteries  of  the  gambling-table. 
Who  would  like  to  marry  a  young  woman  thus 
trained — the  daughter  of  such  a  mother  as  this  1 
But  who  is  this  man  who  suddenly  enters  tbe 
room  with  a  little  girl  clinging  to  his  side  1  His 
dress  and  person  are  neglect,  his  foce  unwashed, 
his  long  and  grizzled  hair  foils  wildly  over  a  for^ 
head  seamed  and  fiu^wed  by  deep  wrinkles ;  his 
little  giri  is  miserably  dressed,  and  his  rank  seems 
but  that  of  a  peasant :  amidst  a  throng  so  gay,  what 
does  he  here  t  All  ranks  may  play,  and  he,  a  de- 
graded and  inveterate  gambler,  can  not  live  with- 
out this  fatal  excitement.  He  takes  a  place  near 
the  foot  of  the  table,  and  draws  forth  a  sum  of 
money,  from  which  he  takes  a  florin  from  time 
to  time  and  stakes  it.  He  has  a  small  card,  like 
some  other  practiced  hax^  at  the  table,  and  he 
carefully  marks  with  a  pin  opposite  red  or  black 
lines  the  results  of  each  rotation  of  the  wheel. 
For  a  time  fomiliarity  with  the  game  seems  to 
give  him  the  advantage,  and  with  cakn  satisfoc- 
tion  he  rakes  together  his  vrinnings  into  a  heap, 
on  which  the  httle  giri  bends  her  glistening  eyes. 
And  there  he  sits  until  the  evening  closes,  and 
in  the  end  departs  after  a  season  of  feverish  ex- 
citement, such  as  has  bec<nne  the  element  of  bis 
being,  having  lost  all.  The  face  of  that  gamUer, 
and  that  of  his  poor  chiM  (who  was  always  with 
him,  and  who  seemed  as  if  she  was  the  only  one 
left  of  a  shipwrecked  and  ruined  family),  haunt 
me  to  this  hour. 

But  let  us  now  pass,  into  the  inner  apartment, 
and  mark  the  group  assembled  at  the  rougC'Ct-' 
noir  table.  Here,  is  a  more  select  class  than  is 
generally  fouiid  playing  at  roulette;  and,  as  at 

W ,  larger  stakes  are  here  deposited.    Here 

are  "Russians,  Poles,  French,  English,  Ger- 
mans, with  enormous  mustaches  or  without  them : 
the  fire  of  Mammon  always  homing  on  his  altars,  • 
and  the  doomed  flies  buzzing  about  them,  and 
some  already  with  soorched-off  wings.  It  is  a 
scene  of  external  gayety,  with  all  that  is  inter- 
nally hollow,  and  rotten,  and  deceitful."  The 
lights  are  burning  brightly  over-head ;  the  players 
are  nearly  all  seated,  while  a  constantly  shifting 
company  of  spectators  forms  an  outer  circle  round 
the  table.  A  young  Indian  officer,  who  last  year 
ventured  and  lost,  and  has  had  wisdom  and  prin- 
ciple sufficient  to  take  warning,  stands  by  my 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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tide ;  and  we  mark  together  the  company  and  the 
progress  of  the  game.  As  usual,  ladies  are  here, 
aodoneof  them— can  itbel  Yes,  it  is  the  same 
who  first  arrested  my  attention  at  the  gambling- 
table  of  W !     I  am  now  infonned  that  she  is 

a  French  countess.  And  here  is  her  husband  be- 
side her,  polished  and  elegant  in  his  aspect,  and 
calm  and  oool  in  his  mien.  Ev^  night  they  are 
here,  until  one  morning  I  see  a  carriage  laden 
with  baggage  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  large  ho- 
tels, and  the  gamblung  pair  take  their  departure, 
possibly  to  some  other  scene  where  their  ruling 
passion  can  be  gratified,  and  with  the  hope  that 
**  better  luck''  awaits  them.  French  only  is  spoken 
at  this  table.  See  that  veteran  croupier  in  the 
centre,  who,  with  impassiTo  &oe,  ahufies  the 
cards,  crying  out,  as  he  prepares  to  expose  their 
Uack  or  red  faces,  as  it  may  be,  on  the  table, 
**  FaUes  le  jeuj  Messieurs  r  (Flay,  gentlemen !) 
And  those  who  are  disposed,  put  down  their  mon- 
ey. Here  are  two  gentlemen  who  are  bold  play- 
MS.  They  never  stake  silver.  A  pile  of  Napo- 
leons lies  at  the  side  of  each.  One  of  them  is 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  tall  and  robust,  with  red 
&ce  and  close-cropped  white  hair ;  the  other  is  a 
little  black-haired,  dark-eyed  man ;  and  both  ap- 
pear to  be  iiabitues  of  the  place.  Three  gold 
pieces  form  the  first  stake,  and  the  player  win- 

^  ning,  the  sum  is  doubled.  One  of  the  six  Napo- 
leons now  on  the  doth  is  withdrawn,  five  remain, 
and  a  second  favorable  turn  of  the  cards  causes 
the  bank  to  pay  over  hve  more.  And  now  will 
not  this  suffice  1  or,  at  least,  will  not  the  players 
begin  again  with  a  low  stake,  as  before  1  At  this 
moment  is  pointed  out  one  of  the  **  brothers  Le- 
noir,*' who  seems  to  be  doing  nothing  in  the  back- 
ground but  nodding  and  chatting,  with  perfect 
nonchalance^  to  some  acquaintances ;  but  watch 

^  him  narrowly,  and  he  is  peering  stealthily  at  the 
table,  and  beginning  to  be  somewhat  discomposed, 
fi>r  the  game  to-night  has  hitherto  gone  against 
the  bank.  But  caution  on  the  part  of  the  players 
is  gone,  and  golden  visions  beckon  onward.  And 
so  that  ruby- faced  gentleman  leaves  his  ten  gold 
pieces  on  the  cloth ;  another  turn  of  the  cards, 
and  all  is  gone !  But  now  mark  that  young  Aus- 
trian count,  with  the  English  military  officer  in 
nndress,  and  wearing  an  imperial,  sitting  beside 
him.  The  young  count  is  of-  Irish  extraction. 
He  is  always  seen  at  the  wells  drinking  daily ; 
but,  although  so  gay  at  night  and  so  gallant  by 
day,  as  he  walks  with  the  leading  belUs  on  the 
public  promenade,  there  is  a  deadly  paleness  on 
his  cheek  at  all  times.  It  appears  that,  on  pa- 
rade at  Vienna,  he  was  struck  with  a  musket-ball 
(whether  by  accident  or  otherwise  was  not  stated), 
which  is  still  unextracted ;  his  health  is  evidently 
feeble  and  failing.  But  every  night  he  is  here ; 
his  stakes  are  modest  in  their  amount,  for  his 
funds  are  not  ample.  And  that  English  officer, 
who  came  here  a  few  days  ago,  has  already  lost 
£180  ;  and  has  told  my  young  Indian  friend  that 
he  is  determined  to  win  it  back  again  or  to  lose 
every  thing.  To-night  he  looks  nervous,  humil- 
iated, and  miserable;  and,  as  the  young  count 
•peaks  the  English  tongue,  he  seems  half-despair^ 


ingly  to  cling  to  him  as  a  counselor  and  com* 
ibrter.  But  it  is  in  vam.  The  tide  is  still  against 
him,  and  he  seems  destined  to  drink  deeply  and 
justly  of  the  cup  of  bitterness  which  his  owor 
folly  has  mingled.  And  that  dark-whiskered  En- 
glish attache,  who  has  lately  come  here  from  the 

court  of  B ,  has  also  lost  a  large  sum.    Alas ! 

these  are  but  specimens  of  innumerable  victims. 
How  true  it  is  in  this,  and  all  kindred  matters, 
that  **  the  beginning  of  sin  b  like  the  letting  out 
of  water !"  How  well  is  this  enforced  in  the  pic- 
ture drawn  by  a  writer  already  quoted,  who,  after 
close  personal  observation,  writes  thus:  "To 
watch  the  first  casual  glance  of  a  new  comer ;  to 
see  how  by  degrees  his  careless  air  becomes  fixed ; 
the  gaze  darkens ;  the  eye  sharpens  -,  the  whole 
man  becomes  engrossed  with  the  view.  To  see 
him  make  his  first  hesitating  deposit,  by  degrees 
go  deeper  and  deeper,  and  then  plunge  in,  heart, 
and  life,  and  soul,  borne  on  to  conquest  or  to  ruin 
by  the  great  torrent  of  excitement.  To  see  here 
and  there  one  leaving,  now  something  draw  off, 
then  yield  to  the  potent  fascination,  and  reseat 
himself  To  see  a  timid  and  amiable-looking 
woman  stand  behind,  hiddenly  draw  forth  her 
purse  as  she  watches  the  progress  of  the  play, 
hand  the  stake  to  the  gentleman  of  the  party  who 
stands  before  her,  till,  fired  by  the  alternations  of 
loss  and  gain,  die  pushes  by  degrees  to  the  front, 
takes  a  seat,  and  from  that  moment  becomes  a 
prey  to  the  worst  writhings  and  spurrings  of  the 
human  soul.*' 

Befbi^  this  overmastering  passion  for  play, 
the  barriers  of  religion  and  morality  are  speedily 
swept  away.  It  is  a  significant  ^t,  that,  at  the 
German  watering-places,  the  gambling-rooms  are 
open  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  day 
which  has  been  divinely  set  apart  for  sacred  rest, 
and  that  the  tables  are  then  as  crowded  as  usual. 
One  Sunday  afternoon  I  was  at  the  English  serv- 
ice in  the  Lutheran  church.  The  first  lesson 
was  being  read,  when  a  man  rushed  into  the 
church  in  breathless  excitement,  and,  repairing  to 
the  desk,  whispered  something  to  the  minister, 
and  then,  with  eager  haste,  ran  rapidly  up  the 
stone  stairs  which  led  to  the  steeple.  Imme- 
diately the  great  bell  began  to  ring  violently.  It 
was  the  alarm  of  fire  in  the  town !  The  congre- 
gation was  at  once  dismissed,  and,  on  repairing 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  town,  we  found  ex- 
cited crowds  of  people  ranged  in  lines,  passing 
buckets  of  water  from  the  river  to  the  scene  of 
the  fire,  which  had  seised  on  a  large  house  in 
the  rear  of  one  of  the  hotels.  To  catch  a  more 
distinct  view  of  the  scene,  I  climbed  the  rocks 
immediately  behind  the  burning  house,  and  there, 
too,  I  found  men,  women,  and  young  girls  all 
banded  together  in  passing  water  down  from  a 
pubHc  fountain,  that  it  might  be  poured  from  the 
cliff  above  on  the  fiames.  The  houses  near  to 
the  burning  building  were  gutted  of  all  their  fur- 
niture, which  was  scattered  about  over  the  street, 
and  it  wanted  but  the  darkness  of  night  to  make 
the  scene  appalling.  As  it  was,  the  "  phlegmat- 
ic Germans'*  were  thoroughly  roused,  and  the 
whole  town  was  in  uproar.   At  length  the  flames 
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a  blade  of  grass  that  was  shining  in  a  speck  of 
sunlight :  **  Has  Floriora  left  any  one  behind  in 
the  village  whom  she  regrets  1'* 

'*  My  lather,"  she  replied  with  emphasis,  ^  is 
grieTing  over  my  loss,  and  will  rej(rice  to  hear  of 
my  safety." 

This  was  enough ;  and  though  all  was  doubt 
and  uncertainty  for  the  morrow,  their  happy  heaits 
throbbed  all  day  long  in  the  embowered  recesses 
of  the  forest. 

Floriora  did  not  remain  inactive  all  the  time ; 
but  BK>ved  here  and  there  gathering  nutritious 
berries,  and  digging  up  cool,  fresh  roots  from  the 
earth.  Michal  did  not  like  the  look  of  these  at 
first ;  but  she  bit  pieces  off  them,  and  said  laugh- 
ing, in  allusion  to  **  the  cup  df  black  coffee," 
which  sends  so  many  great  men  out  of  the  world, 
'*  I  will  be  your  taster."  Thus  the  day  wore  on ; 
and,  when  night  came,  the  fugitives  continued 
their  journey,  taking  a  northerly  direction.  Mir 
chal  had  formed  a  plan  for  his  future  life. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  they  reached 
a  mountainous  country,  and  soon  entered  a  deep 
and  gloomy  glen  with  which  Michal  seemed  well 
acquainted.  Advancing  a  little  in  front  of  Flori- 
ora, he  came  to  a  cave,  where,  standing  on  one 
side  with  the  girl  pressed  close  to  him,  he  cried : 
**  Lenk !  Lenk !     Come  out  and  surrender." 

A  bullet  whistled  past ;  and  a  roar,  as  if  a  can- 
non had  been  fired  within,  rolled  forth. 

**Ha!  Lenk,"  again  cried  Michal,  looking 
shrewd.  *'If  this  had  been  the  patrol,  what 
would  have  been  the  use  of  firing  before  your 
eyes  were  open  t" 

**  I  have  three  more  charges  ready,"  replied  a 

Snff  voice  firom  the  interior ;  **  and  though  you 
ve  caught  me  napping,  it  would  be  a  hai^  mat- 
ter to  take  me.  But  I  think  I  know  that  voice. 
Is  it  Michal,  playing  his  foolish  jokes  1** 

"  No  other." 

<*  Stand  out  in  the  light  and  let  me  see  you." 

**  I  shall  make  a  go<xl  mark,"  said  Michal,  ad- 
vancing fearlessly  from  his  cover,  while  Floriora, 
trembling  with  terror,  endeavored  to  restrain  him 

Presently  the  voice  from  within  expressed  sat- 
isfaction, hut  wanted  to  know  who  the  woman 
was. 

**  My  wife !"  said  Michal,  boldly ;  and  Floriora, 
though  trembling  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  re* 
mained  silent. 

Presently  they  entered  the  cavern,  and  the 
newly-betrothed  maiden  saw  indeed  that  the  rob- 
ber Lenk*s  boast  that  he  could  not  easily  be  taken 
was  well  founded.  When  they  had  advanced  a 
fisw  paces,  and  her  eyes  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  half-light,  she  saw  a  dark  chasm  about  three 
paces  wide,  stretching  across  the  entrance,  and 
heard  a  murmur  of  water  far  below.  Never  was 
there  a  better  moat  to  a  castle.  The  opposite 
side  of  the  chasm  was  several  feet  above  the  place 
where  the  new-oomers  stood ;  and  they  soon  dis- 
cerned a  form  engaged  in  thrusting  down  a  kind 
of  bridge,  made  of  a  couple  of  beams  lashed  to- 
gether. Over  this  they  passed ;  having  turned 
round  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  they  found  themselves 
in  a  cave  of  considerable  size,  fitted  with  a  table, 


a  bed,  rude  cupboards,  and  other  comforts,  and 
lighted  by  an  (hI  lamp  swinging  from  the  roo£ 
In  every  respect  this  dwelling-place  was  superior 
to  the  hut  to  which  Floriora  had  been  accustomed. 

**  It  is  ahnost  as  fine  as  my  lord  Bibiano*s  pal- 
ace," said  she. 

Lenk,  whose  life  Michal  had  saved,  some 
years  past>  was  a  jovial  host  enough.  He,  too, 
had  been  driven  to  that  wild  mode  of  life  by  an 
act  of  tyranny ;  and,  though  he  did  subsist  by 
levying  tribute  on  the  surrounding  country,  was 
in  every  other  respect  a  good  sort  of  character. 
The  peasantry  whom  he  always  spared — partly, 
perhaps,  because  they  had  nothing  worth  taking, 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  prudential  motives — had 
never  a  bad  word  to  say  against  him ;  and  in- 
stead of  assisting  the  police,  always  gave  him 
due  warning  of  any  movement  against  his  liberty. 
This  is  the  reason  of  the  long  impunity  which 
the  brigands  of  Wallachia  enjoy.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  them  to  live  to  a  green  old  age,  and 
when  they  do  close  their  career  young,  it  is  gen- 
erally in  sothe  skirmish.  They  are  rarely  taken 
and  tried. 

Lenk  soon  made  his  guests  quite  at  home; 
and  showed  them,  as  an  especial  mark  of  his 
confidence,  a  crovice  in  the  rock,  which  had  fbr- 
meriy  been  open,  but  had  gradually  been  filled 
with  earth,  and  through  which  he  was  making  a 
back  entrance  to  his  rotreat.  **  I  know  where  it 
comes  out,"  said  he.  **  It  is  right  on  the  top  of 
the  rock,  at  a  place  inaccessible  except  to  birds. 
Then  I  will  place  a  rope-ladder,  by  wluch  I  can 
swing  down  when  I  please  to  the  glen  on  the 
other  side,  which  I  could  not  reach  except  by  an 
hour's  walk  any  other  way.  So  if  I  am  ever 
hard-pressed,  I  flit ;  and  'twill  be  a  hard  matter 
to  catch  me.  The  earth  all  goes  down  the  hole 
yon  have  crossed,  and  therois  no  trace  of  it." 

Michal,  on  the  first  opportunity,  employed 
Lenk  to  go  and  bring  a  priest  from  a  village 
down  in  the  plain,  and  hu  marriage  with  Floriora 
was  duly  celebrated  at  the  entrance  of  the  glen. 
He  now  began  to  join  Lenk  in  his  excursions ; 
and  they  lived  as  comfortably  as  freebooters  may. 
It  woukl  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Floriora 
pined  in  this  state  of  existence.  She  thought 
her  hu8band*8  calling  justifiable,  and,  indeed, 
noble ;  and  proudly  compared  her  own  independ- 
ent condition  with  that  to  which  she  was  to  have 
been  condenmed.  When  Michal  remained  many 
days  absent,  she  felt  keen  misery,  and  regrotted 
that  a  moro  quiet  lot  had  not  been  vouchsafed  to 
her.  But,  when  she  saw  him  from  the  entrance 
of  the  cave,  coming  back  with  a  lamb  on  his 
shoulder,  and  Lenk  foUowing,  driving  a  bullock 
laden  with  spoil,  her  eyes  glistened,  and  she 
leaped  with  as  much  joy  and  exultation  to  the 
neck  of  her  lord,  as  if  he  had  been  a  chieftain  of 
many  meh,  returning  covered  with  laurels  from 
the  wars. 

In  due  time  a  son  was  bom  to  her,  and  her 
cup  of  happiness  was  full.  It  had  been  decreed 
that  bitters  should  be  again  mixed  with  it.  One 
morning  Lenk  was  about  to  go  forth  when  he 
descried  bright  objects  flashing  ^r  dowUf  the 
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glen ;  and  hU  keen  eye  diecoveied  that  they 
were  the  weapons  of  soldiers.  He  at  once  sos- 
pected  that  his  retreat  had  heen  discovered,  and 
withdrawing  the  bridge,  announced  the  &ct  to 
Michal,  who  was  staxiding  in  smiling  happiness 
waiting  until  his  little  wife  should  succeed  in 
unfastening  the  grasp  by  which  his  boy  had  got 
hold  of  his  black  beard.  The  two  banditti  made 
ready  their  arms,  and  waited  for  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  soldiery.  There  were  about  a 
dozen ;  but  they  halted  at  a  respectful  distance, 
and  a  man  moved  toward  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  and  exhorted  the  inmates  to  surrender.  A 
scornful  laugh  was  the  answer ;  but  the  defend- 
ers of  the  cave  did  not  fire  on  the  herald,  because 
they  saw  that  he  was  a  peasant.  Soon  after,  the 
soldiers  began  to  pour  volley  after  volley  into  the 
cave;  they  were  answered  with  effect.  There 
was  very  little  danger  for  Lenk  and  Michal,  but 
some  of  the  bolls  rebounded  into  the  chamber 
where  Floriors  sat.  She  was  therefore  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  crevice ;  and  which  had,  by 
this  time,  been  completely  opened. 

When  the  combat  had  continued  some  hours, 
the  besiegers,  who  knew  that  their  firing  had 
produced  no  effect,  as  the  guns  still  answered 
from  within,  drew  off^  and  seemed  to  consult. 
The  new  plan  they  hit  upon  has  often  been 
adopted  in  that  kind  of  war&re.  Some  of  them 
climbed  the  &ce  of  the  hill,  armed  with  sharp 
axes,  and  began  cutting  away  the  brushwood, 
and  throwing  down  the  vast  mass  of  dried  wood 
which  had  been  aecumnlating  there  for  years. 
They  had  resolved  to  smoke  out  their  enemies. 
Lenk  now  applauded  himself  on  the  idea  of  a 
back  entrance ;  and  when  the  bonfire  was  lighted, 
the  whole  party  made  preparations  for  an  escape. 
Being  perfectly  confident  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger, they  went  up  the  steep  passage  laughing, 
reached  the  summit  of  the  rock,  joked  about  the 
foolish  police  who  were  roasting  themselves  that 
scorching  day  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  cough- 
ed a  little  in  the  smoke  which  filled  the  air,  dis- 
placed the  ladder,  and  prepared  to  descend  into 
the  valley.  Lenk  went  down  first,  and  sat  pa- 
tiently at  the  bottom,  steadying  the  ladder; 
Floriora  followed ;  then  came  Michael,  with  his 
boy  strapped  firmly  on  his  back.  He  was  only 
half  way  down  when  a  shot  was  fired ;  Lenk  fell 
dead ;  Floriora  was  sdzed  by  a  man  who  rushed 
finward ;  and  a  volley  was  aimed  at  her  unhappy 
husband.  The  missiles  clattered  in  the  rock 
around ;  but  he  was  only  slightly  wounded,  and 
the  child  escaped  unhurt ;  he  looked  down,  and 
saw  a  whole  group  of  enemies  waiting.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  cast  himself  among  them  \  for  he 
thought  that  Floriora  too  had  been  murdered  as 
well  as  Lenk.  But  the  love  of  life  was  strong 
within  him;  and  he  had  revenge  vnthin  him. 
He  saw  a  ledge  of  rock  at  no  great  distance,  and 
by  a  desperate  leap,  in  spite  of  his  burden,  gained 
it.  The  men  below  stood  awe-struck.  Ajoother 
desperate  leap.  A  shot  or  two  was  fired  without 
effect.  Another  gigantic  spring,  and  he  reached 
a  place  from  which  he  could  scramble  back  toward 
the  suounit  of  the  hill.  In  brief,  he  escaped,  and 
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an  hour  afterward  found  himself  safe  in  a  distant 
retreat,  where  he  sat  down  and  wept  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  even  until  the  going  down 
of  the  sun,  for  the  loss  of  his  Floriora. 

It  was  after  this  incident  that  Michal  became 
known  in  Wallachia  as  the  Mokan.  Under  that 
name  he  committed  many  ruthless  deeds,  prin- 
cipally against  the  Boyaids ;  because  he  soon 
learned  that  the  attacking  party  which  had  de- 
prived him  of  his  happiness  had  been  directed 
by  the  steward  of  the  Lord  Bibiano,  who,  by 
some  means  not  explained,  had  discovered  that 
the  fugitive  slave  was  living,  and  had  learned  the 
secret  of  the  double  entrance.  The  Mokan  tried 
to  ascertain  what  took  place  after  he  effected  his 
escape.  He  found  the  body  of  Lenk,  from  which 
the  soldiers  had  cut  the  head  as  a  trophy ;  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  Floriora.  Perhaps  the  cer- 
tainty of  her  doom  would  have  left  him  less  mis- 
erable. He  tortured  his  mind  with  reflections  on 
what  might  have  happened  to  her.  Jealous  pas- 
sion sometimes  nearly  drove  him  mad.  He  in- 
quired of  the  peasantry.  Some  said  that  she 
had  been  killed ;  others  that  she  had  been  taken 
away  to  a  prison  ;  others  that  she  had  escaped. 
The  last  supposition  the  Mokan  treated  with 
contempt,  because  he  believed  that  if  Floriora 
were  at  liberty  she  would  soon  find  her  way  to 
his  side.  Thus  time  passed,  and  by  degrees 
Michal  hardened  and  hudened,  and  the  terror  of 
his  name  filled  the  whole  country. 

Neariy  teil  years  afterward,  when  his  son  had 
grown  to  a  tall  lithe  boy,  who  looked  much  older 
than  he  was,  Michal,  at  his  request,  took  him  to 
a  fair,  annually  held  at  a  village  on  the  Transyl- 
vanian  frontier,  at  the  foot  of  the  Krapacks.  A 
convent  of  women  stands  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  village,  and  the  Mokan,  disguised  as  a 
Bulgarian  merchant,  asked  permission  to  sleep  in 
the  Hall  of  Strangers.  This  was  readily  granted, 
and  the  father  and  son  li^  dovm  upon  a  mat,  and 
reposed  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  convent  had  all  come  out,  curi- 
ous to  look  at  him ;  many  had  chatted  with  him- 
while  he  ate  his  supper.  In  the  dead  of  night  a 
woman,  a  nun  by  her  dress,  bearing  a  lamp,  cau- 
tiously entered  the  room,  and  ^prpaching  the 
sleepers,  stood  over  them  and  gai^d  in  wonder 
at  their  feces — in  wcmder  and  love ;  for,  a  mo- 
ment afterward,  his  wife  was  on  her  knees  em- 
bracing the  rough  face  of  the  bandit,  who  awoke. 
He  gazed  on  tlM  pale  suffering  &ce  before  him  ; 
and,  as  he  gazed,  a  vision  of  youth  and  beauty 
took  its  place.  "Floriora,  O  my  Floriora! 
Thou  art  not  so  changed  as  I  am  !^  Then  they 
fell  into  each  other's  arms,  and  wept  bitterly. 

She  had  contrived  to  escape  from  her  captors ; 
but,  believing  that  her  husband  and  child  were 
killed,  repaired  to  that  convent  and  asked  for  hos- 
pitality. She  had  not  taken  the  vail— the  pious 
Wallachian  story-tellers  particularly  insist  on  this 
point — because  only  unmarried  and  free  women 
were  received ;  but  she  had  remained  for  ten 
years  as  a  kind  of  lay  sister,  doing  menial  serv- 
ices for  the  others.  They  had  even  acquired  a 
claim  over  her  something  like  thatwhioh  a  loird 
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has  over  his  serf.  **  I  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go 
with  my  lord,"  said  she,  faintly  smiling,  *'  if  t^e 
morning  finds  me  here." 

Michal  arose  ;  and,  shaking  the  boy  who  still 
4ept,  hade  him  follow.  They  went  forth  into  the 
night  together.  For  the  second  time,  the  Mokan 
abandoned  the  wealth  he  had  amassed,  and 
thought  only  of  preserving  the  Little  Flower. 
Many  were  the  dangers  and  sufferings  they  en- 
countered in  the  passage  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains ;  for  Michal  bad  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune  in  another  land.  The  pilgrims  traveled 
on  foot,  but  Floriora  never  complamed  of  fatigue. 
On  the  contrary,  she  every  day  seemed  to  grow 
younger  and  younger ;  and  when  they  at  length 
crossed  the  ^ontier,  she  romped  with  her  son, 
who  was  as  tall  as  herself,  in  a  field  by  the  mar- 
gin of  a  stream,  while  Michal  sat  on  a  fallen 
tree,  and  looked  gravely  on  through  tears  of 
joy. 


Thus  they  went  on  and  on  in  good  old  stoiy- 
bool;;  style,  until  they  came  to  the  Banat  of  Te- 
me^war,  in  the  capital  of  which  the  late  bandit^s 
son  contrived  to  open  a  shop,  and  to  settle  down 
as  a  peaceable  citizen.  The  lovers  of  the  mar- 
velous took  the  Mokan  up  at  a  much  later  period 
of  life,  and  made  him  a  |ruerrilla  hero  in  one  of 
the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians, 
during  which  he  espoused  neither  side,  but  in- 
flicted injury  on  both.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, for  supposing  that  he  ever  left  Temeswar 
again.  He  had  enough  to  do  to  make  the  Little 
Flower  happy  after  her  long  period  of  misfortune. 
We  do  not  understand  him,  if  he  did  not  think 
her  as  beautiful  ever  afterward,  as  when  the 
dawn  first  revealed  her  countenance  to  him  in 
the  forest  hiding-place.  Michal  the  younger 
soon  grew  up,  and  bad  brothers  and  sisters,  some 
of  whose  children  may  be  in  Temeswar  to  this 
day. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

SINCE  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Bill  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  have  not  been  of  very 
special  importance.  The  exasperation  consequent 
upon  that  measure  has  manifested  itself  in  subse- 
quent debates  and  "  explanations.**  The  members 
of  Congress  opposed  to  the  Nebraska  Bill  issued  a 
protest  against  that  measure,  setting  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  their  opposition  to  it.  They  declare  that  it 
was  carried  unnecessarily  and  wantonly,  there  be- 
ing no  present  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a 
government  in  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas.  They  say  that  by  this  bill  the  free  States 
"have  lost  all  guarantee  for  freedom  in  the  Terri- 
tories contained  in  former  compromises,  while  all 
the  States,  both  slave  and  free,  have  lost  the  guar- 
antees of  harmony  and  union  which  ^ose  com- 
promises afforded."  They  further  affirm  that  this 
measure  looks  to  the  wider  extension  of  slavery  in 
the  future — to  the  annexation  of  Cuba  and  portions 
of  Mexico,  at  any  cost  whether  of  money  or  blood 
*-to  a  war  with  England,  France,  and  Spain,  and 
an  alliance  n^ith  Russia — to  the  immediate  annexa- 
tion of  the  eastern  portion  of  St.  Domingo,  with  a 
view  to  the  ultimate  conquest  of  the  whole  of  that 
island — ^to  an  alliance  with  Brazil  and  the  extension 
of  slavery  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon — and  finally 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  slaveholding  States  from  the 
Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  empire 
in  the  central  legions  of  the  Continent.  Against 
this  measure  the  signers  of  the  address  i^peal  to 
the  people  of  both  sections,  announcing  their  readi- 
ness to  do  all  in  their  power  to  restore  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  and  to  execute  such  measures  as  may 
seem  advisable  *'  for  the  recovery  of  the  ground  lost 
to  freedom,  and  to  prevent  the  further  aggression  of 
slavery."— In  the  Senate  this  address  was  animad- 
verted upon  in  very  severe  terms  by  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Tennessee,  who  declared  that  he  had  **  never  seen 
a  production  which  contained  in  so  few  words  so 
much  fiction  and  pure  imagination'*  as  did  this  ad- 
dress. He  pmnounced  the  charge  that  the  South 
had  urged  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  with 
the  designs  alleged,  to  be  wickedly  and  maliciously, 
false.   The  bill  would  have  passed  had  no  Southern 


Senator  voted  for  it.  The  South  wished  to  do  no 
wrong  to  the  North;  it  asked  only  the  preservation 
of  the  Constitution  and  an  equality  of  rights.  He 
spoke  in  terms  of  severe  condemnation  of  those 
who  had  presented  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  This,  he  said,  was  equiva- 
lent to  petitioning  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
which  could  not  be  preserved  for  a  day  after  the  re- 
peal of  that  law.  Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Massachusetts* 
replied,  defending  the  petitioners.  They  asked 
merely  for  the  repeal  of  an  act  of  Congress  but  four 
years  old,  which  was  in  addition  to  one  which  had 
been  in  force  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Public  sen- 
timent, he  said,  was  against  the  law,  and  demanded 
its  repeal ;  and  the  time  had  gone  by  when  threats 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  deter  the  free 
States  from  doing  what  they  believed  to  be  right. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Union,  moreover,  he  be- 
lieved to  be  impossible.  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, also  replied  to  Mr.  Jones.  He  said 
that  if  the  Union  could  not  exist  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  it  ought  to  come  to  an 
end.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Sumner 
declared  that  he  disavowed  any  personal  obliga- 
tion to  assist  in  the  return  of  a  fugitive  slave. 
This  called  forth  severe  replies  from  Senators 
Butler  and  Pettit,  who  charged  Mr.  Sumner  with 
repudiating  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  support  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Sumner  subsequently  made 
a  set  speech  in  reply,  in  which  he  said,  that  in 
taking  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  he 
swore  to  support  it  as  he  understood  it,  not  as  it 
was  understood  by  others.  He  said  that  the  charge 
against  him  came  with  an  ill  grace  from  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina,  of  which  States  the  former,  in 
its  resolutions  of  1798,  had  underUken  to  define  its 
constitutional  obligations  to  the  extent  of  nullifying 
an  act  of  Congress ;  and  the  latter  of  which,  in  ex- 
pelling an  eminent  citixen  of  Massachusetts,  who 
had  been  sent  to  protect  the  ri^Os  of  her  colored 
citizens,  had  committed  an  act  which  one  of  tke 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  citixen  of  South 
Carolina,  had  characterized  as  trampling  upon  the 
Constitution*  He  asked  how  many  Senators  there 
were  who  would  assist  in  surrendering  a  fugitive 
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slave ;  ke  did  not  believe  there  w«s  one.  To  this 
qmettion,  Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  repUedi  that,  lest 
it  should  be  heralded  to  the  world  that  no  one  Sen* 
ator  had  the  mecal  oourace  to  say  that  he  would 
assist  in  restoring  a  slave  to  his  owner,  he  would 
say  that  he  himself  would  do  so.  Mr.  Butler  re- 
joined, dtfending  South  Carolina  from  the  charges 
iMTOught  by  Mr.  Sumner. — Mr.  Gillette,  the  new- 
ly elected  Senator  fitom  Connecticut,  presented  the 
resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  tha^  State  censur- 
ing Senator  Toucey  for  his  vote  on  the  Nebraska 
BiU.  Mr.  Toueey  replied,  vindicating  his  course 
on  the  ground  that  the  Missouri  restriction  was 
without  any  foundation  in  the  Constitution.  He 
■poke  in  strong  condeamation  of  the  recent  act  of 
the  Connecticut  Legialature  in  reference  to  the 
claimaatsof  alleged  fugitives,  which  set  at  defiance 
the  Executive,  Legislative^  and  Judicial  depart- 
ineiits  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  trampled 
under  foot  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  He  ac- 
cepted the  vole  of  censure  which  had  been  passed 
upon  him  as  the  highest  eulogy  that  he  could  re- 
ceive.— Me.  Gillette  replied,  by  a  defense  of  his 
State  m  geseial,  and  of  her  recent  Uw  in  particu- 
lar, which  he  believed  to  be  entirely  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  Constitution.  He  denounced  the  Fugitive 
Slav«  Law,  and  renounced  all  obligations  to  assist 
in  ita  enfofcement. Among  the  important  meas- 
ures upon  which  final  action  is  not  yet  taken,  are 
the  Homeatead  Bill,  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill, 
bills  establishing  a  telegraph  to  the  Pacific,  and 
steam  communication  between  San  Francisco  and 
China,  and  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  and  Ji^an 
treaties. 

The  **  Gadsden  Treaty'*  with  Mexico,  as  amend- 
ed in  the  Senate,  has  been  accepted  by  Santa  Anna. 
The  first  article,  relating  to  the  new  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  is  as  follows : 
"The  Mexican  Republic  agrees  to  designate  the 
following  aa  her  true  limits  with  the  United  States 
for  the  fitture  *.  retaining  the  same  dividing  lino  be- 
tween the  two  Califomias  as  already  defined  and 
established  according  to  tie  5th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  limits  between  the  two 
Republics  shall  be  as  follows :  Beginning  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  three  leagues  fiom  land,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as  providied  in  the 
5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo ; 
thence,  as  defined  in  the  said  article,  up  the  middle 
of  that  river  to  the  point  where  the  parallel  of  31^ 
47'  north  latitude  crosses  the  same ;  thence  due 
.  west  one  hundred  miles ;  thenee  south  to  the  par- 
allel of  31°  30'  north  latitude ;  thence  along  the 
said  parallel  of  dl*'  20'  to  the  111th  meridian  of  lon- 
gitu<fo  west  of  Greenwich ;  thence  in  a  straight 
line  to  a  point  on  the  Colorado  river,  twenty  En- 
glish miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and  Col- 
orado rivers;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  said 
river  Colorado,  until  it  intersects  the  present  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico."  A  com- 
missioner is  to  be  appointed  by  each  government 
to  survey  and  lay  down  this  boundaiy,  and  their  de- 
cision is  to  be  final,  and  to  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  treaty.  The  United  States  are  released  from 
the  obligation,  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  to  protect  the  Mexican  frontier  against  the 
Indians.  In  consideration  for  this  release,  and  for 
the  territory  ceded  by  Mexico,  the  United  States 
are  to  pay  $10,000,000,  of  which  $7,000,000  is  to  be 
paid  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  re- 
mainder as  soon  as  the  boundary  line  is  establish- 
ed. Vessels  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
to  have  free  passage  through  the  Gulf  of  California 


sad  alang  ib«  Colorado  river.  The  authorisatiom 
of  the  oonstruotion  of  a  plank  road  and  railway 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepee  is  confirmed, 
and  neither  government  is  to  throw  any  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  firee  transit  of  persons  and  mer- 
chandise of  both  nations ;  no  higher  charges  to  be 
made  upon  the  transit  of  the  persons  and  property 
of  citixens  of  the  United  States  than  upon  those 
of  other  foreign  nations ;  no  interest  in  the  road  or 
in  its  proceeds  to  be  transferred  to  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment ;  and  no  passports  or  letters  of  security  to 
to  be  required  of  persons  merely  crossing  the  Isth- 
mus. The  United  States  are  to  have  the  right  of 
transporting  their  mails  across  the  Isthmus  in  closed 
bags  free  of  all  custom-house  or  other  charges  by 
the  Mexican  government.  Arrangements  are  to  be 
made  by  which  the  United  Sftates  may  transport 
troops  and  munitions  of  war  by  the  road.  When 
the  road  is  completed,  a  port  of  entry  is  to  be  open- 
ed at  or  near  its  terminus  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  United  States  may  extend  to  the  road  such 
protection  as  shall  be  warranted,  by  public  or  in- 
ternational law.  After  considerable  debate  in 
Congress,  the  bill  making  the  appropriation  of 
$10,000,000  requisite  to  carry  into  effect  the  stip- 
ulstions  of  the  treaty,  was  passed,  by  a  vote  of 
102  to  63  in  the  House,  and  34  to  6  in  the  Senate. 

A  treaty  has  been  negotiated   between  the 

United  States  and  Great  Britain,  providing  for  com- 
mercial reciprocity  between  this  country  and  the 
British  provinces.  It  provides  that  the  fisheries 
of  the  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Newfoundland,  shall  be  open  to  American  citixens ; 
that  disputes  respecting  fisheries  shall  be  settled  by 
arbitration ;  that  the  British  shall  have  a  right  to 
participate  in  the  American  fisheries  as  far  as  the 
36th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  that  there  shall  be 
free  commerce  between  the  provinces  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  flour,  breadstuff's,  fruits,  fish,  animals, 
lumber,  and  avariety  of  natural  productions  in  theu 
unmanufactured  state.  The  St.  Lawrence  and  thr 
Canadian  canals  are  to  be  thrown  open  to  American 
vessels  i  and  the  American  government  is  to  urge 
upon  the  States  to  admit  British  vessels  Into  their 
canals  upon  similar  terms.  The  treaty  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  provincial  Legislatures  of  the  Brit- 
ish provinces,  as  well  as  to  the  governments  of  the 

two  countries. The  Japan  Expedition  has  been 

attended  with  exceedingly  favorable  results.  A 
treaty  of  amity,  preparatory  to  a  commercial  treaty, 
has  been  negotiated.  This  treaty  has  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate,  but  its  provisions  had  not  trans- 
pired at  the  date  when  this  Record  closes.  It  is^ 
however,  understood  that  it  contains  the  important 
stipulations  that  two  ports  on  difi*erent  islands  shall 
be  open  to  American  vessels;  that  the  steamers 
from  California  to  China  shall  be  furnished  with 
supplies  of  coals ;  and  that  sailors  ship^*recked  on 
the  Japanese  coasts  shall  receive  hospitable  treat- 
ment. The  negotiations  throughout  were  conducted 
in  a  very  friendly  spirit.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
the  commerce  with  Japan  v%ill  at  present  be  of  any 
veiy  considerable  amount,  the  people  having  been 
so  long  secluded  from  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
that  they  produce  but  few  articles  adapted  for  ex- 
portation. The  Russians  have  also  been  endeavor- 
ing to  enter  into  a  treaty,  but  the  Japanese  declared 
that  their  efforts  had  been  unsuccessful. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  (or 
the  new  Tenitories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas : 

fbr  JVeirsste.— WilUaro  0.  Sutler,  of  Kentucky  (who 
decUsfls  the  appointmeat),  Governor ;  Thomas  B.  Cam- 
ming, of  Iowa,  Secretary ;  Feuner  Ferguson,  of  MiehigSD, 
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Ckitf  Justice;  Edwird R.Hardin, of GMrgIa, and  JamM 
Bradley,  o9  Indiana,  A$90ciaU  Jutticet ;  Experianee  Bata- 
brook,  of  Wiaconaln,  Attorney  General;  Mark  W.  Izard, 
of  Arkanaaa,  Marshal. 

Fbr  Kansas.— Andnw  H.  Reader,  of  Pennaylvanla, 
Oovemor;  Daniel  Woodaon,  of  Virginia,  Secretary; 
Madiaon  Brown,  of  Maryland,  Chief  Justice;  Sandera 
W.  Johnaon,  of  Ohio,  and  Ruah  Ellmore,  of  Alabama, 
AssociaU  Judges;  Andrew  J.  laaaca,  of  Louiaiana,  At' 
tomey  General;  J.  B.  Donaldson,  of  Illinoia,  Marshal. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  convened  at 
Concord,  June  7.  In  the  Senate  the  Democrats 
have  a  decided  preponderancy.  In  the  House  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Speaker  was  elected  by 
a  vote  of  156  to  153  cast  for  his  opponent,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Whigs  and  Free-Soilers.  ,  The 
most  important  business  before  the  Legislature  was 
the  election  of  United  States  Senators.  A  number 
of  ballots  were  had,  the  regular  Democratic  candi- 
date lacking  from  four  to  seven  votes  of  a  majority. 
It  was  finally  resolved  to  postpone  the  election  of 
Senators  till  the  next  Legislature.  A  series  of  re- 
solutions  was  paased  by  the  House,  bearing  upon 
the  Nebraska  Bill.  The  first  reiterates  the  resolu- 
tion of  1850,  declaring  **  that  the  people  are  bound 
by  no  compact,  express  or  implied,  to  suffer  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery  into  Territory  now  free,"  and 
expressing  an  unalterable  opposition  to  the  erection 
of  any  Territory  without  its  prohibition  by  law. 
The  second  reaolution  is  directed  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Nebraska  Bill.  The  third  and  fourth 
commend  the  course  of  those  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional delegation  who  opposed  the  bill,  and 
censure  those  who  voted  in  its  favor. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut, 
punishing  with  a  fine  of  $5000  and  five  years'  im- 
prisonment any  person  who  shall  falsely  and  ma- 
liciously represent  any  inhabitant  to  be  a  fugitive 
from  labor,  with  the  design  of  procuring  his  forcible 
removal.  Every  such  claim  is,  jnima  faciei  pre- 
sumed to  be  false  and  malicious,  and  this  presump- 
tion can  be  rebutted  only  by  testimony  equivalent 
to  that  of  two  credible  witnesses  testifying  to  facts 
directly  tending  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  claim. 
Serious  disturbances  have  arisen  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  between  Americans  and  for- 
eigners. In  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  for  several 
successive  Sabbaths,  encounters  took  place,  occa- 
sioned by  individuals  haranguing  in  the  open  air 
against  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  These  difficulties  have  been  further  ag- 
gravated by  the  hostility  entertained  by  foreigners 
to  a  aecret  combination  designated  as  *'  Know-No- 
things,'*  who  have  operated  with  much  success  in 
Iffcal  elections  in  many  of  the  larger  places.  Their 
action  is  mainly  directed  against  the  election  to  of- 
fice of  any  except  citizens  of  native  birth. The 

Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  with  unusual  spirit 
throughout  the  country.  The  celebration  was  at- 
tended with  fewer  accidents  than  usual.  A  collis- 
ion took  place  on  the  Susquehanna  Railroad,  near 
Baltimore,  between  a  regular  and  an  excursion 
train,  by  which  about  forty  persons  were  killed  on 

the  spot  or  fatally  injured. Frauds  to  the  amount 

of  between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  perpetrated  by  Robert  Schuyler,  late  President 
and  Transfer  Agent  of  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Railroad.  The  larger  portion  was  commit- 
ted by  issuing  spurious  stock  of  this  road,  for  which 
his  two-fold  position  gave  abundant  facilities.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  was  a  great  depreciation 

in  the  value  of  railroad  stocks  in  general. The 

•holera  haa  made  its  appearance  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.    In  some  localities  at  the  West  it  is 


extremely  virulent.  In  other  sections  it  has  as  yet 
assumed  a  comparatively  mild  form.— —General 
Quitman  and  several  other  persons  reputed  to  be 
engaged  in  an  organisation  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba, 
have  been  arrested  and  held  to  bail  on  a  charge  of 
violating  the  neutrality  law. 

From  Caltfamia  we  have  intelligence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  new  localities,  and  to  a  very  large 
amountr.  Serious  difficulties  have  arisen  in  San 
Francisco  and  other  places,  growing  out  of  squatter 

elaims. From  New  Mexico  and  the  Rio  Onmds 

we  receive  continued  accounts  of  Indian  hostilities. 

A  revolution  has  taken  place  in  New  Grenada. 
General  Melo  suddenly  rose  against  the  govern- 
ment, seised  the  President,  Obando,  and  assumed 
supreme  power.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
success  of  the  eovf  d'kat  will  be  but  temporary. 
GRBAT  BRITAIN. 

Some  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Cabinet, 
consequent  upon  the  separation  of  the  functions  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  from  those  of 
Secretary  of  War.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  relin- 
quishes the  former  department,  in  which  he  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  George  Grey,  retaining  the  War  de- 
partment. Much  disappointment  is  expressed  at 
thia  disposition  by  those  who  wish  a  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  hostilities ;  they  had  hoped  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  department 
of  War.  Lord  John  Russell  becomes  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  without,  however,  being  raised 
to  the  peerage.  His  seat  in  the  House  of  Coomxms 
having  been  vacated  by  his  acceptance  of  a  new  of- 
fice in  the  government,  he  was  immediately  re-elect- 
ed without  opposition,  Mr.  Urquhart,  who  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  opposing  him,  not  being 
able  to  find  a  man  to  nominate  him.  Lord  John 
Russell  made  a  very  cautious  speech  to  the  electors, 
in  which  he  said  that  brilliant  naval  victories,  sim- 
ilar to  those  won  in  former  wars,  were  not  to  be 
expected  over  an  enemy  who  entrenched  his  fleet 
behind  stone  walls.  But  he  was  confident  that  the 
navy  would  accomplish  ^l  that  could  be  reasonably 
expected.  As  to  the  tcmn  upon  which  peace  should 
be  made,  much  would  depend  upon  the  views  of  thje 
allies,  and  upon  the  fortunes  of  war;  but  he  would 
say,  that  no  peace  ought  to  be  concluded  without 
abundant  security  against  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Russia.    If  these  designs  should  be  accomplished, 

it  would  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  England. In 

the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Lyndhurst  made  a  long 
and  able  speech,  exposing  the  dangerous  policy  of 
Russia,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  securing  s<Mne  « 
material  guarantee  against  it ;  such  as  the  capture 
of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Russian  provinces  adjacent  to  Austria  and  Turkey. 
No  mere  treaty  with  Russia  would  be  worth  the 
paper  upon  which  it  was  written.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Lord  Clarendon  on  behalf  of  the  Minis- 
try, who  agreed  in  the  main  with  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
Lord  Aberdeen  made  a  much  more  moderate  reply. 
He  said  that  there  was  now  no  necessity  for 
stimulating  the  war  spirit  of  the  country.  The 
war  was  essentially  one  of  defense,  and  should  be 
vigorously  urged,  though  he  denied  that  Europe 
was  greatly  endangered  by  the  policy  of  Russia. 
Peace  should  be  concluded  at  the  first  moment  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  do  so  on  just  and  honor- 
able terms. — In  the  course  of  a  debate  upon  Cana- 
dian affairs,  the  Earl  of  EUenborough  urged  that 
steps  should  be  taken  toward  making  the  North 
American  colonies  free  from  England.  This  view 
was  concurred  in  by  Lord  ^Brougham,  and  warmly 
opposed  by  other  peers.— —The  new  Crystal  Pal- 
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ac«  at  Sydenham  was  opened  on  the  10th  of  June. 
The  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  the  royal  family,  the 
young  King  of  Portugal,  the  foreign  embassadors, 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  the  nobility  and  peo- 
ple, were  present  The  edifice  is  far  more  imposing 
than  that  in  Hyde  Park.   Appearances  indicate  that 

the  enterprise  will  proTe  very  successful. At  a 

public  meeting  in  Sheffield,  held  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  reconstituting  Poland  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  Kossuth  made  a  speech  marked  by 
his  usual  xeal  and  eloquence.  He  said  that  the 
question  at  issue  in  the  present  war  was  not  a  new 
one.  He  passed  in  review  the  conduct  of  England 
toward  Austria,  which  he  declared  to  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  present  alarming  preponderance 
of  Russia.  The  Turks  had  all  along  seen  the  im- 
portance of  the  national  existence  of  Poland  as  a 
barrier  against  Russia,  and  had  England  been  as 
wise,  the  present  crisis  would  not  have  occurred. 
He  deprecated  all  alliance  with  Austria'  as  unsafe 
and  untrustworthy.  The  alliance  of  Poland  with 
Austria,  in  the  time  of  John  Sobieski,  was  an  un- 
natural one,  and  sealed  the  &te  of  Poland.  Poland 
was  the  only  point  at  which  Russia  was  vulnera- 
ble; and  the  only  available  course  was  for  the 
Western  powers  to  call  Poland  to  arms.  Napo- 
leon, in  undertaking  to  check  the  growing  power 
of  Russia,  was  vanquished,  not  by  frost  and  snow, 
but  by  his  alliance  with  Austria.  The  alliance  of 
Turkey  with  Austria  would  drive  Servia  and  the 
Sclavonic  provinces  over  to  Russia.  Sweden  also 
was  a  natural  ally  of  the  Western  powers  against 
Russia ;  but  no  pledge  could  be  given  her  which 
would  justify  her  in  arming,  except  for  the  Allies 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  Poland.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  alliance  with  Austria  would  be  equally 
embarrassing  in  case  of  victory  or  defeat. 
THE  CONTINENT. 
M.  Persigny  has  retired  from  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  in  France,  having  been  replaced  by  M. 
Bilault.  The  retiring  Minister  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror a  very  long  and  curious  report  upon  his  own 
administration.  What  had  been  required  in  his  de- 
partment, he  said,  was  not  so  much  a  man  of  great 
administrative  experience,  as  one  personally  de- 
voted to  the  Emperor.  He  prides  himself  especially 
upon  the  change  of  policy  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  elections.  Instead  of  endeav- 
oring to  secure  the  election  of  its  candidates  by 
indirect  means,  the  government  now  openly  named 
the  persons  whom  it  wished  to  be  chosen.  He 
plumes  himself  upon  the  success  of  his  policy  toward 
the  press,  which  never  manifested  so  much  wisdom, 

moderation,  and  patriotism  as  at  present. The 

King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  have 
had  a  personal  interview  at  Teschin.  Among  the 
prominent  topics  considered  at  this  meeting — in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  policy  of  the  two  powers^ — is 
said  to  have  been  the  resolution  adopted  by  some 
of  the  minor  Germanic  powers  at  a  conference  held 
at  Bamberg.  The  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  demand  to  be  made  upon  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia to  withdraw  his  fbrees  from  the  Principalities, 
should  also  be  accompanied  by  a  like  demand  that 
England  and  France  should  withdraw  their  forces 
from  the  Turkish  land  and  water.  Austria  has  con- 
cluded a  separate  convention  with  the  Porte,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  Principalities  are  to  be  occupied 
by  Austrian  forces.  In  case  the  Russians  volun- 
tarily retire,  they  are  to  be  replaced  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  who  are  to  compel  them  to  evacuate  the 
Principalities,  if  necessary.  There  is  much  di- 
versity of  opinion  as  to  the  ulterior  bearing  of  this 


measure.  Many  look  upon  it  as  highly  advantage- 
ous to  Russia,  since  the  Austrian  forces  are  inter- 
posed between  the  retreating  Russians  and  the 
Turks,  covering  them  from  an  attack  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  enabling  them  to  direct  all  their  foroe  to 
the  defense  of  the  Crimea  and  the  provinces  now 
threatened  with  attack  from  the  Allies. 
THE  EASTERN  WAR. 
Nothing  of  importance  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Baltic  fleets,  and  the  opinion  is  becoming  prev- 
alent that  Cronstadt  is  impregnable  to  any  naval  at- 
tack. A  portion  of  the  fleet  which  has  been  cruis- 
ing in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  has  destroyed  about  fifty 
vessels,  and  burned  public  property  to  the  amount 
of  some  £400,000.  A  detachment,  landed  to  attack 
Gamle  Carleby,  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  lost 
50  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  In  the 
Black  Sea  the  allied  fleets  have  been  unable  to  en- 
tice the  Russian  vessels  from  Sevastopol,  and  an 
attack  by  sea  upon  that  stronghold  is  evidently  con- 
sidered impracticable.  The  British  steamer  Tiger 
ran  ashore  near  Odessa,  and,  with  her  crew,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  A  detachment  of 
the  combined  fleets  has  performed  important  serv- 
ices upon  the  Circassian  coast,  driving  the  Russians 
from  one  of  the  three  strong  posts  which  they  have 
continued  to  occupy  since  the  general  abandonment 
ordered  some  three  months  since.  Aid  in  arms  and 
ammunition  has  been  furnished  to  the  Circassians, 
who  have  begun  to  carry  on  the  war  with  increased 
vigor,  in  conjunction  with  the  Turkish  forces.  The 
allied  troops  have  as  yet  afforded  no  actual  assist- 
ance in  the  field  to  the  Turks,  though  a  laige  dt- 
tachment  has  been  dispatched  in  the  direction  of 
the  immediate  scene  of  hostilities.  Appearances  in- 
dicate that  an  attack  is  meditated  upon  the  Crimea, 
whither  the  Russian  forces  are  apparently  concen- 
trating. Great  complaints  are  made  of  the  unsuitable- 
nessof  the  dress  of  the  English  troops,  which  is  stated 
to  be  far  less  adapted  to  service  in  a  warm  climate 
than  that  of  the  French.  Some  essential  modifica-  . 
tions  have  been  ordered.  For  some  weeks  the  chief 
interest  of  the  war  has  been  concentrated  upon  the 
siege  of  Silistria.  The  ultimate  fall  of  this  fortress 
seemed  to  be  assumed  on  all  hands,  the  only  ques- 
tion being  as  to  the  time  and  the  loss  of  life  which  it 
would  cost.  The  siege  was  regularly  opened  about 
the  middle  of  May.  On  the  29th  a  furious  assault  was 
made  upon  the  fortress  by  about  90,000  men ;  af^er 
a  sanguinary  conflict,  the  Russians  were  repelled. 
On  the  2d  of  June  a  mine  was  sprung,  but  by  some 
accident  it  did  more  damage  to  the  besiegers  than 
to  the  besieged.  In  this  attack  Mussa  Pacha,  the 
Commander  of  the  fortress,  was  killed  by  a  shell. 
On  the  9th  the  Russians  stormed  two  detached  forts, 
but  were  eventually  repulsed.  Prince  Paskiewitch 
was  severely  injured  by  a  spent  ball,  and  forced  to 
retire  from  the  camp.  Four  days  later,  a  grand  at- 
tack was  made,  but  without  success,  and  the  Turks 
succeeded  in  throwing  an  additional  detachment 
into  the  fortress.  The  Russian  Commander,  Prince 
Gortschakoff,  and  General  Schilders,  the  chief  of 
artillery,  were  both  wounded.  On  the  15th  the  gar- 
rison, now  considerably  augmented,  assumed  the 
offensive.  The  Russians,  beaten  at  all  points,  were 
driven  across  the  Danube,  and  the  Turks  crossing 
an  arm  of  the  river  took  possession  of  the  i^rks 
from  which  Silistria  had  been  bombarded.  The  -en- 
tire Russian  forces,  both  east  and  west  of  the  for- 
tress, immediately  recrossed  the  Danube,  and  at  the 
latest  dates  were  in  full  retreat  upon  Moldavia, 
while  the  Turks  under  Omer  Pasha  were  advancing 

upon  the  Danube.  f^  r\r\n]r> 
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"TTOION  SAVING"  hai  for  some  time  past 
U  been  a  by-word  and  a  reproach.  By  a  cer- 
tain •class  of  editors  and  political  haranguers  it  has 
been  employed  as  a  base  reflection  upon  some  of 
our  noblest  men,  as  well  as  their  noblest  efforts 
fsr  the  perpetuation  of  our  national  strength  and 
national  glory.  It  was  a  taunt  which  barely  spared 
the  memory  of  Clay,  and  which  haunted  the  patriot 
Webster  to  his  grave.  Their  fears  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  American  Union  were  charged  with 
hypocritical  cant ;  their  efforts  for  the  aversion  of 
such  a  calamity  were  characterized  as  the  acts  of 
mnprincipled  alarmists.  But  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take about  the  matter  now.  That  our  national 
union,  and  along  with  it  our  proud  national  exist- 
ence, is  in  the  most  imminent  peril,  the  blindest 
must  see,  the  nu»t  stupid  must  acknowledge.  The 
proof  of  this  comes  not  simply  from  turbulent  Con- 
gressional debates,  or  inflammatory  resolutions,  or 
law-resisting  riots.  The  most  alarming  evidence  is 
in  the  tone  of  the  press.  Can  any  one  be  blind  to 
that  attitude  of  fierce  defiance  which  is  now  assum- 
ing a  form  so  sectionally  distinct  ?  Can  we  shut 
our  ears  to  the  furious  invectives,  the  stinging  re- 
proaches of  meanness  and  treachery  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  cowardice  and  fanaticism  on  the  other-Mhe 
vindictive  taunts  ecpressly  designed  to  arouse  the 
bitterest  sectional  animosities,  and  inq>art  to  them 
a  virulence  which  no  reeoUections  of  a  common  an- 
cestry, of  a  common  glorious  history,  can  ever  heal. 
The  lover  of  peace,  of  union,  of  cotapromttr — we 
will  still  use  Uie  term,  although  it  has  fallen  into 
disrepute — might  see  nothing  formidable  in  this,  if 
regarded  in  iuelf  or  in  its  intrinsic  weight  of  argu- 
ment. Its  dread  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  sign  of  a  people  already  divided,  and  whose 
hostile  sections  are  beginning  to  hate  each  other 
with  an  intensity  that  no  mere  outward  political 
connection  can  repress.  The  South  is  saying 
things  of  the  North  which  ho  men  at  the  North, 
whatever  be  their  party  ties,  will  bear.  The  North 
is  hurling  back  upon  the  South  vindictive  taunts, 
which  can  not  be  forgiven,  because  they  imply 
charges  of  what  is  even  worse  than  corruption  of 
blood,  or  any  form  of  political  dishonor.  He  who 
does  not  see  this  is  blind  indeed.  We  are  already 
divided.  The  evidence  is  as  direct  as  that  England 
and  Russia  are  now  at  war.  In  fact,  we  may  well 
doubt  whether  there  really  exists  between  the  hos- 
tile armies  on  the  Danube,  or  the  hostile  fleets  on 
the  Baltic,  as  sore  a  feeling  of  personal  and  sec- 
tional rancor  as  the  press  is  now  spreading  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  portions  of  these  United 
States. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  this  most  lamentable  state 
of  things  ?  It  may  not  be  conducive  to  the  great 
pacification  for  which  every  patriot  should  so  earn- 
estly strive,  to  examine  too  scrupulously  the  exaet 
balance  of  criminations  and  recriminations.  Let 
oommon  sense,  let  a  knowledge  of  history,  above 
all,  let  Christian  charity  come  in  here.  In  all  the 
world's  annals  have  we  ever  read  of  a  case  like  this 
of  national  strife  in  which  one  side  was  free  from 
blame,  while  the  whole,  or  even  the  great  preponder- 
«nce,  of  guilt  was  on  the  other?  We  know  that 
this  is  a  very  old  and  trite  solution,  but  trite  trutlw 
are  by  no  means  of  the  least  value.  Sometimes, 
too,  it  requires  more  independence  of  thought  to 
state  them,  and  even  more  research  to  discover 


them,  than  is  needed  for  those  assumed  occult  cais- 
alities  on  account  of  which  they  are  often  neglect- 
ed and  cast  out  of  sight. 

But  when  we  speak  thus  of  both  sides  being  to 
blame,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  qualify  the  declara- 
tion. If  we  have  in  view  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  we  might  rather  say  that  both  sides  are 
equally  innocent.  The  bitter  evils  of  this  bitter  and 
suicidal  controversy  can  be  mainly  traced  m  their 
root  to  a  few  men  at  either  extreme  of  the  national 
and  sectional  scale,  whose  violence  has  been  wick- 
edly cherished,  for  the  most  corrupt  purposes,  by  a 
still  smaller  class  in  the  middle.  Such  are  the 
parties  on  whom  the  future  historian  must  visit  the 
just  condemnation  of  this  sad  work.  They  are  the 
Northern  ianatics  who,  twenty-five  years  ago,  be- 
gan to  meddle  with  matters  they  had  no  right  to 
touch,  and  to  form  treasonable  combinations  respeo- 
ing  iateiests  with  which  they  were  expressly  for- 
bidden to  interfere.  We  call  them  fhnatical  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  this  much-abused  term.  They 
mingled  a  malevolent  foeling  with  the  profession  of 
an  abstract  benevolence.  They  preached  reform, 
as  Christ  and  Paul  had  never  preached  it.  We  also 
say  their  designs  were  treasonable ;  for  the  result 
at  which  their  combination  aimed  was  the  subver- 
sion, and  not  by  legal  means,  of  institutions  which 
the  political  organisation  had  placed  exclusively  in 
other  and,  to  them,  foreign  jurisdictioiu.  Here  wss 
one  extreme.  There  were,  on  the  other  hand. 
Southern  ultraists  who,  with  equal  fonaticism  and 
equal  treasonableness,  sought  to  make  that  national 
which  the  Constitution,  and  the  compromisea  of  the 
Constitution,  recognised  as  having  a  local  existence 
depending  on  positive  local  law.  Herem  we  can 
not  help  observing  a  wondrous  agreement.  Both  in- 
sisted upon  investing  slavery  with  a  national  char- 
acter ;  the  one  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  uncon- 
stitutional assault  upon  it,  the  other  as  the  ground 
of  its  perpetual  maintenance. 

It  is  curious,  too,  to  trace  in  other  respects  the 
striking  parallel.  One  side  commenced  with  fslse 
and  forced  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
landed  at  last,  after  a  series  of  struggles,  in  the  most 
undisguised  infidelity ;  the  other,  setting  out  with 
a  false  interpretation  of  hutory  and  political  phibs- 
ophy,  and  taking  to  itself  a  high  conservative  as- 
pect, has  terminated  m  that  meanest  of  sll  speaes 
of  radical  anarchy,  the  practice  and  justification  of 
filibustering.  They  discovered  a  wondrous  excel- 
lency in  what  could  be  shown  to  have  been  the  bane 
of  the  ancient  republics.  They  made  slavery  tbs 
comer-stone  of  freedom.  Of  course,  with  such  a 
dogma,  they  became  as  mad  and  as  fonatical  as 
their  Northern  counterparts .  £  ach  grew  by  the  ali- 
ment afforded  by  the  other,  and  henoe  the  striking 
analogies  presented  in  the  whole  course  of  these 
mischief-brooding  fictions.  We  have  the  spectacie 
of  men  everlastingly  mouthing  it  about  their  higher 
law  and  higher  morality,  and  yet  recklessly  nnder- 
mining  that  only  foundation  on  which  the  religion 
and  morality  of  this  world  has  ever  yet  been  able  to 
repose  with  sny  thing  like  a  feeling  of  strength  and 
security.  Again,  we  have  seen  men  whose  only  title 
or  only  security  for  what  may  be  called,  to  ssjr  ths 
least,  an  anomalous  species  of  property,  rests  on  the 
sacredness  of  constitutions,  compacts,  compromises, 
judicial  decisions  and  national  unity,  ever  the  int 
to  advocate  nuUifioation,  sooossion,  snd  lesistaMe 
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to  Itw,  wheiiftiF«r  they  happoMd  it  to  cottie  im  the 
w&y  of  their  real  or  Auieied  iAteteiti.  W(i  bare 
had  in  one  Itttitttde,  thote  whoM  extreme  progress 
hsd  led  them  to  doubt  whether  there  ia  4  i«sl  per- 
soitslity  in  th^  Deity^  or  at  til  evenftS  a  real  per- 
sonal ProYide&ce,  who  eo^ild  yet  denotinoe  upon 
their  opponents  a  divine  petial  retribution  wiUi  all 
the  fbry  of  a  Hucklewri^  or  a  Balfour.  A  few 
degrees  further  south  there  are  to  be  found  their 
tnoral  and  social  antitypes—men  who  can  coolly 
,  approve  die  moat  deliberate  treaty-breahinti  or 
what  all  civilised  nations  have  characterised  as  ^ 
meanest  of  piracies,  and  yet  these  same  moral  and 
political  anomalies  can  gravely  rebuke  the  fkflftti- 
oism  of  Northern  mobs,  can  talk  about  the  sanctity 
of  law  and  constitutions,  and  above  aU,  the  inviola- 
bility ofpropgrfjr,  with  all  the  conservative  dignity 
»f  a  Grotius  or  a  Mansfield. 

The  sympathies  and  congenialities  of  these  two 
apparent  extremes  might  be  disooTcred  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  sometimes  mutually  compliment 
Mch  other,  while  jointly  reviling  all  moderate  men 
^ho  stand  in  the  way  of  their  fanatical  tendencies. 
In  the  rabid  abolition  conventicle  it  has  been  no  un- 
common thing  to  hear  the  praises  of  the  **  chivalrous 
South,''  the  "  high-minded**  Southern  gentleman-— 
somewhat  blinded  by  his  position,  b\it  so  much 
more  worthy  of  respect  than  the  cautious  ^  time- 
serving conservative  of  the  North.  Thus  Calhoun 
is  lauded  for  his  sterling  honesty,  While  Webster  is 
made  the  subject  of  the  foulest  abuse,  and  even  John 
Quincey  Adams  sometimes  charged  with  a  hypo- 
critical deficiency  of  **  moral  courage.**  Go  to  the 
nullifying  Southerh  convention,  or  takS  Up  a  finat- 
kal  Southern  newspaper,  and  Iww  fraternally  do 
We  find  the  complimetit  returned.  How  distinctly 
comes  back  the  echo !  **  We  like  that  man  Parker 
' — he  is  honest— he  is  consistent— he  speaks  right 
out.**—**  With  all  his  errors,  and  bating  a  liule  fa- 
naticism, that  Wendell  Phillips  is  really  a  noble 
orator.**—*'  We  like  these  men,  they  tell  the  truth 
at  all  events  about  the  North,  and  the  hypocritical 
Northern  ehurahei,  however  much  they  may  be  mis- 
laken  in  respect  to  the  institutions  of  the  South.** 
**  Give  us  such  antagonists,**  cries  out  the  **  chival- 
ry* on  the  one  side.—**  Give  us  such  antagonists,** 
responds  the  **  moral  oourage*'  on  the  other.  Give 
tts  subh  tntagouistS)  si^  both  these  mischief-loving 
fictions,  rather  than  your  sneaking  conservatives, 
whether  lay  or  clerical,  or  your  **  time-serring  eom- 
promisers,**  as  they  characterise  the  peace-loving, 
iaw-loviAg»  Uuion-ldving  meti»  whose  positiDU  in 
these  times  is  an  exhibition  of  mors  true  moral 
Murage  than  was  ever  found  in  all  the  ranks  of 
abolition  or  filibustering  fknaticism.  We  hare  had 
abundant  evidence  of  the  fraternity  of  these  appar- 
ent extremes  in  the  ooutse  of  the  late  exciting  meas- 
ure. The  satisfiustiott  of  both  parties,  in  prospect 
•f  the  result,  Was  too  manifest  to  be  mistaken.  No 
ienanciation  could  concesl  the  fact  thtt  the  failure 
of  the  Nebraska  Bill  would  have  been  as  grievous 
a  disappointment  to  the  disunionists  of  Boston  as 
to  those  of  Charleston  or  New  Orleans. .  This  game 
of  mutual  laudation  has  been  played  long  enough. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  understood  It  ought  more  and 
more  to  open  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  great  question,  and  the  utur  Un- 
fiUiess  of  these  two  extreme  classes  to  deal  aright 
with  so  momentous  a  national  issue. 

And  yet  there  are  worse  men  than  the  abolition- 
ists er  the  secessionists.  Even  with  these,  there 
weufai  seMi  to  be  a  species  sf  honesty,  of  vsry  shal- 
low dsptk  iadssdi  fmi  soifieisBl  to  tM|mit  tiMm  of 


^e  charge  of  bass  hypocrisy.  There  is  an  unsetf- 
ishness  about  the  extreine  anii-slavery  position, 
Which,  however  involved  in  passion,  and  carried 
away  b^r  personal  vehemence  of  opinion,  is  still 
unselfishness  when  compared  with  the  base  char- 
acteristics that  disblose  themselves  in  the  field  of 
politioal'party  corruption.  We  tepeat  it^-the  wid- 
est fehatic  is  a  more  reSpeetiMe  person,  a  higher 
being  every  way,  than  the  party  demagogue.  FiK- 
bustering  and  Ultra  abolitionism,  both  seeking  in 
their  own  mad  Ways  wh&t  they  Would  call  the  pre- 
gross  snd  higher  law  of  liufflanity,  are  better  things, 
mote  truthful,  more  manly,  more  noble  every  way, 
than  the  principles  and  ptoceedings  that  have  been 
lauded  under  the  names  of  regular  nominations  and 
party  fidelity.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  aay  that 
Wright,  and  Foster,  and  Pilsbury,  and  along  with 
them  the  renowned  Captain  Walker  of  Sonoresjiem- 
ory,  are  ignore  hottomble  men,  higher  specimens  of 
humanity,  than  most  of  our  ingenious  contrivere  of 
party  platfomis,  or  inventors  of  circular-letters  to 
presidential  candidates. 

Of  thb  third  class  we  have  already  said  enough 
in  some  former  numbers  of  our  £ditor*s  Table. 
They  are  the  bahe  of  our  country.  The  influence 
they  acquire,  and  which  it  is  so  difllcult  to  prevent 
their  acquiring,  is  the  great  vice  of  our  institutions. 
If  the  nation  can  not  somehow  be  cured  of  this, 
if  there  can  not  be  roused  sgainst  it  an  indignation 
.that  shall  pervade  the  coming  generations  of  young 
^souls«  it  is  all  vain  and  fbolish  to  mourn  orer  the 
evils  of  any  particular  measures.  What  virtue  in 
local  remedies  when  the  whole  head  is  sick  and  the 
whole  heart  faint  t  Why  concern  ourselves  about 
AfHcsn  slavery  if  a  vile  party  Aomta^,  only  iuter- 
rupted  now  and  then  by  some  Spasmodic  effort  of 
reform,  is  to  crush  out  all  freedom  and  manliness 
of  soul  7  Odious  as  is  the  name  of  slave^  what 
right-thinking  man  would  not  prefer  a  physical  des- 
potism»  With  its  iron  yoke  fbr  the  body,  to  that  spir- 
itual degradation,  that  befooling  of  the  understimd- 
ing,  which  is  involved  in  any  party  Sjrstem,  with  its 
cant  of  democracy,  destiny,  regular  nominations, 
Self-government,  or  the  glorious  doctrine,  as  it  fh- 
oetiously  styles  itj  pf  **  popular  sovereignty  T** 

On  this  Nebraska  Bill,  we  would  frankly  wj^ 
and  we  know  of  nothing  in  our  editorial  position 
which  should  prevent  out  Saying  it— we  share,  and 
warmly  share,  the  common  feeling  of  the  North. 
Yet  sUll  we  can  not  consider  it  as  involving  ^ 
highest  national  issues  that  are  pressing  for  a  de- 
cision. In  one  aspect  of  the  eaaCi  slavery  has  more 
room  to  stretch  herself,  in  the  ethet  she  is  confined 
to  her  fimnerly  settled  litttts.  We  are  far  from  be- 
ing insensible  to  the  great  importatace  even  of  this 
subordinate  question,  or  to  the  wrong  done  to  ^ 
North,  or  the  still  deeper  wrong  that  has  been  in- 
flicted on  what  might  be  said  to  be  almost  the  only 
hope  of  our  country,  the  remedial  spirit  of  compro- 
mise. But  these»  we  still  say,  even  the  highest  of 
them,  are  but  minor  and  subordinate  iSsUeS.  There 
are  two  great  questions  which  stioid  back  of  all,  and 
ovemhadow  all. '  How  Shall  we  get  rid  of  party  po- 
litical corruption  T  How  shall  we  settle  the  great 
difficulty  arising  from  the  fact  of  two  populous  races, 
widely  distinct  in  their  physical  aspects,  existing 
in  the  same  territory,  and  under  the  same  political 
oiganisation,  one  of  which  raoes,  it  is  admitted, 
can  never  be  on  a  footing  tAtocM  equality  with  the 
other.  There  stands  the  monstrous  evil,  the  ques- 
tion of  questions,  that  requires  sll  ths  statesman- 
ship, all  the  philosophy,  all  the  piety  of  the  land, 
fisr  iM  soltttiMi.    Ths  novelist  msy  aaotte  himself 
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with  it;  the  sentimentaliBt,  whothet  male  or  fe- 
male, may  find  in  it  a  rich  field  for  pictorial  sketch- 
ing,  an  inezhauatible  mine  of  the  thrilling,  the  melt- 
ing, the  ludicrous,  or  the  revengeful ;  the  Northern 
fanatic  may  make  it  the  theme  of  his  blind  and  un- 
discriminating  denunciations ;  the  Southern  fenatic 
may  maintain  that  such  a  condition  of  things  con- 
stitutes the  highest  excellence  of  the  social  state ; 
the  party  demagogue,  without  any  of  the  false  or 
leal  feeling  of  the  one,  or  any  of  the  false  or  real 
oonscience  of  the  other,  may  sport  with  the  whole 
matter,  or  regard  it  only  as  furnishing  him  with  a 
greater  variety  of  elements  in  the  calculation  of  his 
gambling  chances.  But  there,  we  say  again,  stands 
the  gigantic  evil,  waxing  more  and  more  portentous, 
more  and  more  fbrmidable,  more  and  more  hopeless 
of  cure,  unless  by  a  remedy,  which,  at  present, 
seems  itself  as  hopeless  as  the  disease — ^we  mean, 
the  combination  of  all  the  wise,  and  good,  and  con- 
servative, and  truly  conscientious  minds  of  the  na- 
tion, meeting  in  convention  from  every  latitude,  and 
with  the  determination  that  the  question  $hatl  be 
settled,  and  settled  right  at  all  hazards — that  the 
prirndpUs  applicable  to  it  shall  be  calmly  and  so- 
lidly determined,  and  then  that  the  true  and  wise 
MrpedieadM  through  which  those  principles  are  to 
be  carried  out  akall  be  made  the  subjects  of  a  com* 
promue—^y,  of  a  compromise,  for  it  is  a  good  and 
righteous  word  however  the  ultraists  of  every  fac- 
tion may  sneer  at  it— ^  compromise  which  no  great 
or  little  demagogues  shall  hereafter  4are  to  meddle 
with,  except  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  something 
more  than  their  worthless  political  lives. 

There  are  those  who  say — there  are  many  who 
say— no  more  compromises ;  but  are  they  aware  of 
what  they  are  saying  !  have  they  looked  the  issue 
steadily  in  the  feoe  7  Can  they  not  see  that  it  is  a 
question  simply  ofeon^romUe  or  dissolution  ?  Be- 
sides, we  may  charge  upon  many  who  use  this  lan- 
guage, that  they  directly  cut  the  throat  of  their  own 
argument.  They  tell  us  that  this  state  of  things 
has  been  brought  about  by  a  few  political  schemers, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  that  the  North  has  been  opposed  to 
it,  that  the  South  has  not  asked  for  it,  that,'twelve 
months  ago,  no  man  in  any  latitude  would  have 
thought  of  advocating  the  measure  which  has  led  to 
it.  If  this  be  so,  what  argument  is  there  against 
further  efforts  at  compromise  by  the  great  masses. 
North  and  South,  who  have  been  so  grossly  misre- 
presented ?  The  opposition  would  seem  to  be  to  the 
idea  itself^  and  if  so,  what  charity  can  avoid  the 
8aq>icion  that  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  and 
that  some  who  clamor  the  loudest  about  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Compromise  are  the  enemies 
of  all  compromises,  and  secretly  rojoice  in  their 
destruction. 

We  have  been  somewhat  rambling  in  our  Edito- 
rial renuurks,  but  our  main  purpose  was  to  treat  of 
the  enormous  evils  which  must  follow  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  American  Union.  The  name  of  these 
is  legion.  There  is  the  wrong  done  to  humanity, 
to  the  cause  of  rational  freedom  throughout  the 
world ;  there  are  the  evils  which  can  be  estimated 
in  no  calculations  of  cotton  and  sugar,  of  dollars 
and  cents ;  there  is  the  wrong  to  history,  to  pro- 
gress, to  the  national  moral  character,  in  the  de- 
struction of  its  heroic  historical  reminiscences. 
There  are  the  evils  to  the  whole  confederacy,  the 
evils  to  the  North,  the  evils  to  the  South,  the  evils 
to  the  Whites,  the  evils  to  the  Blacks— the  evils  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  immense  and  overwhelming 
frvils  to  the  African  race.    The  subsject  is  of  vast 


extent,  and  presents  matter  enough  for  a  whole 
volume  of  Harper's  Monthly.  We  have  only  roosi 
here  for  the  consideration  of  the  last  mentioned 
item  in  the  dark  account;  and  we  place  it  first,  be- 
cause it  has  been  tbe  least  adverted  to,  although 
the  most  directly  connected  with  the  questions  that 
flow  out  of  this  great  national  issue. 

Here  are  in  our  midst  four  millions  of  human  be- 
ings of  a  race  widely  distinct — whether  inferior  or 
not  we  will  not  now  say— and  with  whom  it  is  ad- 
mitted, for  reasons  we  will  not  now  discuss,  that 
social  union,  social  and  domestic  equality,  is  not 
to  be  thought  of.  Now  put  their  present  servile 
condition  at  the  worst  estimate  that  was  ever  made 
of  it ;  they  have  in  the  continuance  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  some  prospect  of  amelioration.  They 
have  it  in  the  steady  and  powerful  yet  regulated 
sympathy  of  tbe  North ;  they  have  it  in  that  pro- 
gress of  humanity  at  the  South,  which  is  the  result 
of  well-established  government,  and  from  which 
there  grows  up  in  time  a  public  sentiment  giving  to 
those  in  bondage  rights  and  protection  having  all  the 
force  of  law,  and  which  no  man  would  venture  to 
violate  who  would  not  be  deemed  an  outcast  from 
humane  society.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case 
in  the  absence  of  all  angry  and  insulting  intermed- 
dling from  without.  History  has  abundantly  shown 
that  the  servile  condition,  whether  we  take  our  ex- 
amples from  the  ancient  world,  or  from  the  serfdom 
of  Europe,  ever  grows  milder  under  the  influences 
we  have  mentioned,  ever  assumes  ntore  and  more 
the  form  of  a  state  regulated  by  gtneral  law,  which 
is  the  very  essence  of  rational  in  distinction  horn 
licentious  liberty — ever  attains  more  and  more  of 
fixed  personal  rights,  until  it  emerges  into  full  civie 
fireedom ;  or  if  any  apparent  shackles  may  yet  re* 
main,  they  are  only  the  antiquarian  memorials  of  a 
condition  that  has  passed  away. 

Such  is  one  aspect  of  the  case ;  but  should  pecu- 
liar physiological  differences  be  regarded  as  pre- 
cluding the  idea  of  complete  social  emancipation 
(which  is  but  another  naoM  for  that  social  equality 
and  social  liberty  without  which  nominal  political 
freedom  is  only  an  insult  and  a  degradation),  of 
complete  social  emancipation,  we  mean,  with  con- 
tinuance on  the  same  territory— then  in  union,  and 
in  union  only,  is  the  sole  hope  of  any  success  in 
that  mighty  effort  which  will  be  required  for  the 
separation  of  the  two  races,  and  the  exodus  of  one 
of  them  to  some  land,  remote  or  near,  where  their 
elevation  shall  not  be  inq>eded  by  physical  and  so- 
cial causes  that  are  now  so  unsurmountable.  We 
know  that  such  an  idea  is  offensive  to  both  of  our 
fanatical  extremes.  One  has  its  higher  law  in  the 
way,  the  other  its  **  strict  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution;** but  much  as  the  plan  has  been  de- 
nounced, it  may,  in  calmer  times,  and  when  me» 
begin  to  see  more  cleariy  that  they  are  responsible 
for  expedient  action  as  well  as  right  abstract  prin- 
ciple, unite  every  Christian  and  every  patriot, 
North  or  South,  in  its  hearty  and  suocessful  sup- 
port. 

There  is  hope,  we  say,  that  one  or  the  other  of 
these  results  might  take  place  in  an  unbroken  union 
of  these  States.  This  once  settled,  that  the  Union 
mutt  be  preserved,  and  all  irritating  discussions 
being  laid  aside  for  higher  and  better  work,  as  may 
reasonably  be  hoped  when  the  exhaustive  fruitless- 
ness  and  positive  mischief  of  such  abstractions 
have  been  fully  proved,  the  minds  of  men  may 
be  calmly  brouf^t  to  a  consideration  of  what  may 
be  called  emphatically  tkt  gnat  natioitai  pnhUm, 
We  are  strong  ia  the  belief  that  nothiiif  would  iitr- 
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nish  80  sure  a  beginning  to  tbe  melioration  of  the 
condition  of  tbe  African  race,  as  some  final  settle- 
nent,  or  cowyrgmtM,  of  the  agitating  sectional  ques- 
tionsi  which  have  hitherto  resulted  in  evil,  and  evil 
only,  to  all  parties,  whether  white  or  black. 

And  herein  consists  what  seems  to  us  the  great 
evil  of  the  late  Nebraska  Bill,  and  which  far  ex- 
ceeds any  mischierous  advantage  it  may  have 
aflforded  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  It  has  great- 
ly weakened,  if  not  wholly  destroyed,  the  only 
mode  that  seemed  left  to  us  of  dealing  with  those 
aspects  of  the  question  which  were  not  determined 
by  the  Constitution,  and  could  not  be  so  determined, 
because  they  have  arisen  out  of  circumstances  that 
had  no  existence,  and  were  not  anticipated,  when 
the  national  confederacy  was  first  formed.  The 
case  is  similar  to  that  of  new  property  snd  new  do- 
main accruing  under  old  articles  of  partnership 
containing  no  provision  ibr  such  an  event.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurdly  foolish  than  to  call  such  com- 
promises unconstitutional.  The  nation  forsooth 
may  acquire  foreign  territory  to  any  extent;  for  a 
change  so  vast  and  so  vital  as  this,  nothing  more  is 
required  than  simply  a  Joint  resolution  of  both 
Houses ;  but  it  has  no  power,  say  some  of  our 
Solons,  to  establish  any  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
such  territory  when  acquired !  It  would  certainly 
seem  that  if  there  were  any  doubt  about  the  consti- 
tutionality it  would  much  more  strongly  apply  to 
that  first  act  which  produces  all  the  necessity  for 
the  second.  If  we  can  acquire  vast  territories  by 
purchase,  or  annex  them  by  conquest,  without 
thinking  of  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  surely 
we  may  legislate,  and  in  favor  of  freedom  too,  for 
what  is  yet  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  Thus  grew 
up  in  our  government  the  doctrine  of  compromises. 
We  have  had  need  of  them,  and  shall  have  need  of 
them  again.  There  is  no  evading  the  issues  out  of 
which  they  arise.  We  must  stop  acquiring  foreign 
territory,  or  we  must  continually  amend  the  Consti- 
tation,  or  we  must  make  compromises  and  observe 
them,  or  else  familiarize  ourselves  at  once  with  the 
ideas  of  anarchy  and  dissolution.  In  other  words, 
we  must  come  back  to  the  old  constitutional  agree- 
ment which  was  never  made  for  California  or  Cuba, 
or  make  new  stipulations  to  meet  the  unanticipated 
emergency,  or  we  must  dissolve  partnership.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  nation,  so  absolutely  in- 
separable are  these  ideas  of  union  and  compromise, 
that,  whatever  they  may  say,  we  can  not  help  re- 
garding all  who  are  openly  Uie  enemies  of  the  one 
as  being  secretly  hostile  to  the  other. 

But  to  return  to  our  leading  question.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
American  Union  upon  the  prospects  of  the  African 
race  7  Can  any  sane  man  see  in  it  the  least  ground 
of  hope  for  their  physical  and  moral  elevation  ? 
Would  it  be  more  likely  to  be  secured  in  a  Southern 
Confederacy  cut  off  from  the  North?  Would  a 
deluge  of  fugitive  blacks  in  the  Northern  States  be 
a  desirable  acquisition  to  our  population;  and 
would  the  intercourse  between  the  two  races,  as 
far  as  past  experience  has  shown  us,  tend  to  the 
moral  elevation  of  the  inferior  ?  Or  take  another 
prospect ;  would  anarchy  and  revolt,  and  San  Do- 
mingan  slaughter  be  the  probable  harbinger  of  fu- 
ture African  progress.  Judging  from  the  history  of 
Uayti  and  Jamaica,  what  may  we  rationally  be- 
lieve will  be  the  condition  of  the  future  colored  in- 
habitanto  of  Carolina,  when  the  Union  is  dissolved, 
the  whites  expelled,  or  some  su^h  anarchy  in  the 
ascendant  as  characterises  those  charming  tropical 
States  with  which  our  angry  Southern  cousins 


would  seem  so  fond  of  forming  unions  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  conservative  institution  ?  Can  tbe 
prophetic  eye  of  the  most  sanguine  reformer  see  in 
such  a  state  of  things  any  prospect  of  more  food, 
more  clothing,  more  education,  or  any  more  hope 
of  physical  or  moral  elevation,  for  the  unborn  culti- 
vators of  the  Southern  rice-fields  ?  Would  these 
prospects  be  improved  in  a  confederacy  composed 
of  Mexicans,  Cubans,  Creoles,  Guatemalians,  and 
South  Americans  ?  If  servitude  continues,  would 
it  be  likely  to  become  more  mild  by  a  dissolution 
of  all  connection  with  the  North,  and  a  mixtwt^- 
we  will  not  call  it  imion— -with  all  these  meaner 
elements  ?  Or  if  a  species  of  emancipation  took 
place,  and  the  two  races  continued  to  occupy  the 
same  territory,  would  there  be  any  less  toil,  less 
degradation ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  would  there 
probably  be  more  of  the  family  or  social  feeling, 
which  is  one  of  the  bright  aspects  among  the  many 
dark  features  that  characterize  slavery  as  it  now 
exists,  and  which  would  become  tenfold  darker 
amid  the  jealousies,  the  bitter  animosities,  the  in- 
curable anarchies  that  would  follow  the  dissolution 
of  the  American  Confederacy  1 

We  see  in  this  direction  no  cheering  prospect  for 
either  race.  The  dissolution  of  the  Union  would 
be  productive  of  the  direst  evils  to  the  Negro,  and 
no  possible  countervailing  good.  Instead  of  solv- 
ing the  great  problem,  such  a  prospect  aggravates 
its  difficulties  a  hundred  fold.  There  yet  stands 
the  lowering  and  portentous  issue,  with  all  its 
physical  and  social  difficulties — its  ever-deepening 
shadow  unrelieved  by  the  least  illumination  grow- 
ing out  of  any  theory  of  the  abstract  rights  of  man. 
Whether  we  pass  Nebraska  bills  or  repeal  them,  it 
still  frowns  upon  us  in  all  its  threatening  signifi- 
cance. What  shall  be  done  with  the  four  millions 
of  Africans  in  our  midst?  Give  them  political 
freedom,  says  the  abolitionist,  and  let  them  work 
out  the  problem  for  themselves.  He  ignores  what- 
ever comes  in  the  way  of  his  abstract  conclusions. 
He  has  nothing  to  do,  and  he  boasts  he  has  nothing 
to  do,  with  expediencies  or  consequences.  If,  how- 
ever, political  freedom  with  sociiU  degradation  is  a 
greater  mockery  of  humanity  than  any  form  of 
regul^ed  servitude,  then  have  we  not  advanced  a 
step  ?  We  are  in  fact  further  away  than  ever  from 
the  humane,  in  distinction  from  the  mere  political 
settlement  of  the  question. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  this.  To  the 
practical  philanthropist  there  are  but  three  condi- 
tions between  which  he  is  compelled  to  choose. 
We  would  present  them  in  the  briefest  possible 
statement.  There  is- 
let. Servitude  with  its  rights  as  well  as  duties 
defined  by  law  instead  of  being  left  to  the  individ- 
ual will— a  servitude  made  as  humane  as  legisla- 
tion and  the  social  circumstances  of  mankind  can 
possibly  render  it,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  moral 
and  physical  good  of  the  serving  race,  as  well  as  to 
the  profit  of  the  msstei^-we  may  even  say  with  a 
special  regard  to  the  former,  as  more  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  inferior  and  dependent  condition. 
Such  is  the  only  form  of  slavery  in  which  it  can 
possibly  be  shielded  fitom  the  reprobation  of  every 
enlightened  conscience.  . 

2d.  Political  freedom  with  social  degradation 
arising  inevitably  from  the  antagonism  of  two  races 
on  the  same  soil,  with  social  jealousies  and  con- 
tempU  unmitigated  by  the  ties  of  social  depend- 
ence. 

If  we  can  not  bear  the  first— if  a  true  regard  lof 
human  dignity  makes  intolerable  the  thou^  ^r> 
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perpetual  ieTTitade,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  should 
be  the  lot  of  any  portion  of  the  human  race — ^if  our 
Aouls  %till  more  revolt  at  the  second  as  presenting 
the  w^rst  evils  of  slavery  without  any  of  its  more 
humanizing  counteracting  traits,  there  is  then  but 
one  condition  left.    We  have  to  choose — 

3d.  The  separation  of  the  two  races,  and  the 
exodus  of  one  of  them,  at  whatever  expense  of  toil 
and  treasure  it  may  have  to  be  accomplished.  Re- 
moved to  Africa  they  might  acquire,  from  mere 
chan'ge  of  locality,  a  social  and  political  energy 
that  would  make  them  the  civilizers  of  that  vast 
continent.  Remaining  where  they  are,  they  are  a 
cause  of  degeneracy,  and  that  too  to  both  races. 
Whether  in  servitude,  or  in  a  nominal  and  degrad- 
ed freedom,  they  have  all  the  vices  of  civilization 
Without  any  of  the  energies  or  virtues  of  barbarism. 
The  only  remedy,  then,  that  reaches  the  very  core 
of  the  evil  is,  that  which  is  the  reverse  of  the 
original  wrong,  in  other  words,  the  separation  of 
races  so  unrighteously  and  so  unnaturally  com 
bined ;  and  for  this  there  is  needed  the  countinu- 
*nce  of  the  American  Union.  If  there  were  no 
•ther  reason,  this  alone  should  secure  for  it  the  best 
counsels  of  every  patriot  statesman,  the  most  ar- 
dent exertions  of  every  enlightened  philanthropbt. 

(Bitot's  (font  <^!l<tii* 

THE  world  has  again  gone  out  of  towA.  Our 
Chair  stands  in  the  midst  of  desertion.  The 
streets  are  as  full  as  ever,  but  it  is  not  a  familiar 
Crowd.  The  stray  Knickerboeken  Whom  chance 
or  custom  retain  in  the  city  or  bring  to  it,  look  sadly 
around  in  the  great  thoroughfares.  They  do  not  see, 
but  feel,  a  loss.  "  They  are  all  gone,  the  old  famil- 
iar faces.^  Thus  these  elderly  citizens  in  a  man- 
ner foretaste  the  appearance  of  their  accustomed 
haunts  after  their  own  departure.  It  is  the  putting 
into  fwst  of  every  man's  ^cy  of  the  state  of  things 
after  he  is  gone.  Babel  will  still  roar— his  own 
hoube  will  remain,  more  permanent  than  he— the 
ftftme  gay  groups ;  the  traffic :  the  song :  the  Sun- 
day hush :  the  annual  relireat  to  the  sea-side  and  the 
tnountains — all  these  will  be,  and  for  a  few  years 
one  group  among  them  will  wear  black  clothes,  and 
*it  apart  sadly  in  public  parlors — then  colors  and 
smiles  will  supervene,  and  the  Knickerbocker  who 
taguely  supposed  that  somehow  the  very  stability  of 
things  was  inwoven  with  his  own  existence,  will 
ht  as  remote  and  unreal  ai  Thothmes  III.,  King  of 
Egypt,  or  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war. 

It  was  while  sitting  in  our  Chair,  and  thus  sober- 
ly meditating,  the  other  morning,  that  Corydon  eame 
in,  and  saluted  us  with  a  face  so  ruddy  and  bloom- 
ing, that  Ceres  and  Flora  might  have  *ent  him  as 
their  joint  embassador  to  our  tietreat. 

**  Will  you  come  and  pass  a  few  days  in  the  coun- 
try ?'*  said  Corydon,  with  the  air  of  s  man  oftbring 
himself  to  a  woman  whom  he  knows  to  be  dying  of 
lote  for  him.  There  was  such  hilarious  assurance 
in  his  manner,  such  an  ineffable  sen^e  of  superior- 
ity, that,  willing  to  admonish  our  enthusiastic  young 
friend  of  the  vanity  of  human  confidence,  We  ftaid 
sententiously, 
"No.»» 

"What!  not  ctawl  omt  of  thii  smoky,  tnietly 
hole  ?>»  cried  he,  with  amu«e<l  astonishment.  "  Do 
you  find  these  hot  bricks  so  alluring ;  or  it  it,  per- 
n*P«.  possible  cholera  that  you  wish  to  try  ?  Do  you 
«ogh  at  us  in  spring  for  being  Moppy,  and  refbte  to 
Mhold  our  summer  splendors  ?   Alas!  alM!  I  pity 


die  mim  in  whom  the  city  has  smothered  even  tito 
desire  of  the  country — ^wbo  lives  on  poisons  untB, 
as  to  lif  ithridates,  they  become  a  kind  of  nntfl- 
ment.** 

••  Corydon,"  answered  we,  ivith  m  pktronixhig 
mildness  that  betrayed  the  melting  mood,  *'  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  the  country, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  pity  that  so  sensible  a  young 
man  as  you  should  be  guilty  of  it." 

"  Easy  Chair,"  he  replied,  "  there  has  been  n 
great  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  love,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  pity  if*you  should  ever  be  over- 
taken by  the  passion.  Of  course  there  has  been 
great  nonsense  about  the  country,  as  there  is  about 
every  subject  of  enthusiastic  interest.  But  observe, 
if  you  please,  that  the  ncmsense  is  usually  only  this 
warm  praise  of  something  you  may  not  chance  to 
care  about,  and  which  ia  therefore  tedious  to  yoik 
A  lover's  sober  eulogy  of  his  mistress  is  rather  dols- 
ful  to  his  friend,  and  the  best  poetry  mere  stuff  to  a 
man  who  is  detained  by  it  from  reaching  his  office 
in  time  for  a  good  investment.  The  country  is 
good,  spite  of  Cockney  skepticism.** 

*^  Let  us  go  and  see,*'  said  we  quickly,  lest  be 
should  take  us  too  seriously  at  our  word,  and  leav* 
us  quite  in  the  lurch. 

Corydon  lives  at  an  easy  distances  {h)m  town,  to 
which  he  repairs  as  often  as  his  fancy  inclines,  or 
his  affairs  demand.  He  has  not  s<t  up  bis  Penates 
in  a  Grecian  temple  nor  in  a  Gothic  cathedral,  seen 
through  the  small  end  of  a  telescope.  He  has  not 
suffered  his  neighbor  to  build  a  twin-house  upon  the 
next  lot,  nor  has  he,  by  the  cramped  and  narrow  ai- 
pect  of  his  mansion  and  domain,  betrayed  that  he 
has  not  emancipated  himself  from  the  city,  and  fail- 
ed to  expand  to  the  scope  of  his  changed  residence. 
His  house  is  neither  upon  the  highway.  Where  he 
gets  all  the  dust,  nor  in  4  wood,  which  excludes  the 
prospect  and  breeds  mosquitoes.  It  is  not  possible 
to  survey  hb  domestic  arrangements  from  the  exte- 
rior,  yet  he  has  not  surrounded  himself  with  any 
churlish  hedge  or  fence  so  high  or  thick  that  tbk 
traveler  can  not  Wo  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  hfa 
grounds.  Every  country  proprietor,  he  insists,  who 
desires  that  the  country  shall  impress  the  passer 
pleasantly,  will  not  exile  the  chance  eye  from  th# 
smooth  lawns  aikd  bright  gardens,  bnt  will  so  arrang* 
the  boundaries  of  his  estate  that  the  traveler  will 
feel  a  secret  flattery  as  if  the  lawn  had  been  smootll- 
ed  and  the  garden  planted  for  his  especial  pleasure. 
Nobody  loves  a  man  who  hides  the  beauty  of  hik 
grounds,  and  keeps  his  choice  trees  as  if  they  wcrt 
sultanas  in  a  seraglio.  The  romance  of  Italy  b 
sadly  disturbed  by  the  high  plastfer  walls  that  im- 
pend over  the  narrow  steep  ways  which  climb  th* 
hills.  Even  in  Sorrento,  nothing  but  the  occasional 
olive  faces  of  the  peasants,  looking  over,  and  offeh 
ing  great  golden  oranges  and  brown  eyes  togcthef, 
could  compensate  for  the  ranges  of  dingy  wall  thai 
'allow  of  no  escape  for  the  eye,  and  which  torture  the 
fancy  with  the  image  of  the  lovely  landscape  beyohd. 
The  Sorrento  orange-orchards  are  Hesj^eridian  ga^ 
dens,  and  the  dragons  are  the  walls. 

Corydon  has  traveled  in  his  own  country  and 
abroad,  and  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  for- 
get that  America  is  not  France,  nor  Italy,  nor  Ger- 
many. Architecture  depends  greatly,  he  argues, 
upon  climate  and  nationd  character.  The  elaborate 
aspect  of  an  Italian  villa  harmoniziss  strictly  with 
that  of  the  Italian  landscape.  In  each  there  are  thi 
traces  of  long  cultivation.  But  to  put  &  house  whiek 
implies  in  old  And  ftlaboratie  landscape  in  the  midH 
of  a  t^ine-ban^fi,  ot  upon  a  fem  common,  wouM 
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tMm  ac  wnaible  to  Corydon  «•  buikikig  « tiellM- 
house  to  pMS  tlie  winter  in. 

Corydon  heftn  his  neighbon  conplain  of  constant 
loss,  and  oheerres  that  his  eity  friends  Joke  him 
About  the  profits  of  his  iarm.  Like  a  sensible  man, 
he  laughs  with  them,  and  pushes  round  his  sopeib 
ttrawberries,  and  his  blooming  continents  of  peach- 
es, and  his  luscious  pears,  and  his  massiTe  grapes. 
He  hands  them  the  beets,  and  peas  and  beans,  and 
asparagus,  that  have  a  sweeter  taste  than  the  wilt- 
•d  products  of  city  maikets. 

**  Are  fish  better  when  taken  frotn  the  wtfter  and 
instantly  cooked  and  eaten  7  I  find  it  so  with  my 
fruits  and  Tegetnbles.** 

Yonng  Mortimer  looks  waggishly  at  Corydott*, 
•nd  says, 

**  Why  do  the  best  country  things  always  Come 
fipom  the  city  V* 

**  Because  diey  are  taken  there,'*  replies  Cory- 
don, simply,  and  he  presently  adds, 

**  Why  ate  the  same  things  necessarily  better  in 
the  country,  if  you  can  only  get  them  V* 

Which  question,  as  nobody  replies,  he  answers 
gravely, 

**  Because  they  have  been  spared  the  jonmey  in 
a  Jolting  car  or  maiket-wagon,  and  have  the  advant- 
age of  being  a  day  or  two  freaher." 

Then  his  friends  remove  to  the  lawn,  under  the 
trees,  or  sit  upon  the  spacious  balcony,  and  watch 
the  landscape,  as  they  smoke  and  sip  their  coffee. 

**  The  worst  form  of  nonsense  about  the  country," 
•ays  Corydon,  **  is  that  indulged  in  by  easy  gen- 
tlemen at  clubs  and  city  dinners,  to  the  effect  that 
teaily  every  thing  can  be  had  more  nicely  in  the 
city.  It  is  certainly  true  that  if  yon  bring  all  the 
materials  firom  tlie  country  and  prepare  them  with 
all  the  skill  and  care  that  the  city  o«n  furnish,  you 
will  hare  a  finer  result.  But  the  finest  result  of  all 
is  where  the  city  skill  and  care  are  carried  to  the 
country,  and  prepare  the  materials  there.^ 

'*  Is  that  true  of  all  country  products,  or  is  it 
sttictly  confined  to  fruit  and  fowl  7"  inquired  Bad- 
ger, that  shrewd  man  of  the  world. 

"  It  is  unirersslly^iue,*'  answered  Corydon,  *'  as 
you,  of  all  men,  ought  to  know.  What  is  the  &nn- 
er's  fairest  fhiit  7** 

**  His  daughter,'*  said  Badger,  with  a  glance  of 
gallantry,  and  ahalf  bow  to  Mre.  Amaryllis  Corydon, 
who  sat  at  a  little  distance  from  the  group. 

"  True,"  replied  Corydon.  "  But  a  mere  coun- 
try girl  is  not  the  nymph  of  mythology,  nor  the 
Chloe  of  the  pastoral  poets ;  she  is  a  good  busom 
dairy  maid,  red,  rusty,  and  rollicking.  She  is  no 
■tore  the  cfaanning  creature  of  the  poets  than  the 
unmitigated  country  is  the  Arcadia  they  describe. 
Yet  I  remember  when  I  proposed  to  remove  into  the 
country,  certain  good  friends  of  mine,  who  were  bom 
In  town  and  had  always  lived  there,  said  to  me  that, 
at  least,  whatever  I  lost  I  should  gain  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  more  naturel  tone  of  society:  It  will  be  so 
pleasant,  after  die  artificial  friTolities  of  the  city,  to 
find  yourself  among  those  who  think  and  live  simply. 
Your  views  of  human  nature  will  be  improved.  You 
will  become  a  better  man.  You  will  go  to  bed  early, 
yon  will  rise  with  the  lark.  Your  society  will  smack 
of  contact  with  mother  earth.  It  will  be  graceful 
nnd  gay  as  the  flowere.  Perhi^  these  friends  be- 
lieved what  they  said.  1  certainly  did  not.  They 
knew  the  country  only  by  books.  When  they  drove 
or  rode  beyond  the  city,  they  did  not  know  by 
experience  the  dull,  drudging  labor  by  which  the 
trim  hedges  and  the  fine  lawn  and  the  stately  grove 
Wl  been  arranged.    They  had  not  that  conscious- 


ness of  continuous  and  unyielding  toil  whkh  su^s 
the  pleasure  ftom  the  prospect  of  a  cultivated  land- 
scape." 

"Treason!  treason!*'  cried  Badger.  "Why, 
Corydon,  you  are  defiling  your  own  nest !" 

**  Wait  a  moment,"  replied  he,  "  let  me  finish. 
Look  at  the  life  of  a  farmer— a  working  husband- 
man. Ask  "the  reapers  reaping  lato  and  early" 
in  the  meadows  near  Camelot,  what  is  the  tenor  of 
their  lives.  They  will  tell  you,  or  you  can  observe 
that  it  is  an  unmitigated  toil.  They  are  up  early, 
and  feed  umI  turn  out  the  cattle.  They  eat  a  hur- 
ried and  coaree  breakfast,  they  hasten  to  plow,  or 
mow,  or  weed,  or  sow,  and  rettim  to  dinner.  Tbs 
afternoon  repeats  the  morning.  Sunset  comes  and  . 
there  is  milking  and  ibeding,  and  they  go  to  bed. 
Through  the  long  day  there  is  no  spiritual  stim- 
ulus of  any  kind.  They  dig  and  delve  in  the  earth, 
and  the  tendency  is  to  become  clods.  Fineness  of 
/lature,  elegance  of  manner,  quick  sympathy,  are 
not  to  be  fbund.  Cultivation  is,  of  course,  out  of 
consideration.  With  ignorance  comes  prejudice, 
hardness,  narrowness,  and  bigotry.  Wits  are 
blunted,  senses  become  gross,  a  general  silence 
settles  over  life,  and  a  sad  stolidity  upon  chancter. 
WiH  yon  ted  me  how  many  poetic  plowmen  you 
know  7  Will  you  tell  me  if  the  very  fact  of  a  poet!s 
being  a  plowman  is  not  cited  with  wonder  and  ad- 
muration7  Will  you  say  how  many  real  hard-working 
farmere  you  know  who  are  not  of  the  earth  earthy  7 
I  do  not  mean  any  thing  but  an  approach  to  the  truth, 
that  the  mere  fact  of  living  in  the  country  is  nodiing, 
if  a  man  is  compelled  to  incessant  labor.  The  coaree 
hand  in  the  field  is  no  pleasanter  an  object  than  the 
coarse  hand  in  the  shop.  The  sallow  face  of  the 
"prentice  boy  in  the  dose  city  is  no  sadder  than  the 
dull  heaviness  of  the  plowboy'in  the  open  country. 
It  is  only  when  the  advantages  and  amenities  of 
society,  and  of  coune  society  in  its  largest  sense, 
human  intereourse  and  study,  are  added  to  the 
country,  that  its  life  becomes  truly  Arcadian.  Then 
no  life  b  so  charming,  because  none  combines  so 
much  instructive  variety.  The  pastoral  poet's  ac- 
count of  the  matter  was  written  in  cities,  ^nd  was 
as  true  as  ^e  paintere  who  represented  queens  and 
maids  of  honor  holding  shepherdesses'  crooks,  and 
sitting  pensively  under  spreading  trees.  But  it  is 
no  truer.  I  don't  believe  farmere  are  the  happiest 
class  of  society — if  "by  farmere  you  underetand  the 
weary  and  incessant  drudges  who  do  the  hard  work 
of  agriculture.  They  enjoy,  if  you  please,  a  monoto- 
nous placidity.  They  may  sufliier  less  acutely,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  enjoy  less  intensely.  I  do 
not  find  country  people  so  dcsperetely  in  love  with 
country  life,  "rheir  children  all  hurry  to  the  city. 
They  themselves  believe  in  the  city  as  in  some- 
thing too  good  to  be  true.  It  is  a  mistaken  fancy, 
as  we  know,  but  not  more  so  than  that  of  the  city 
drudge,  who  dreams  of  green  fields  as  of  Paradise. 
They  are  so  if  you  can  lie  among  them  in  clover. 
They  are  not  so,  if  you  kneel  upon  their  parehing 
ground,  under  a  relentless  midsummer  sun,  to  weed 
young  carrob  and  beets.  It  is  because  I  love  ths 
country  so  much,  and  believe  in  its  advantages  so 
fully,  that  I  state  in  this  strong  way  the  worthless- 
ness  ef  the  indiscriminate  praise  of  ignorencc,"  con- 
cluded Corydon,  while  Badger  looked  at  him  with 
such  a  sudden  and  bland  store  that  it  was  perfectly 
evident  he  had  been  asleep. 

"Certainly,"  said  Badger,  with  a  serious  alh 
and  whiffing  his  smoke  slowly,  as  if  he  were  still 
uncertain  of  some  pointe  in  Corydon*s  disoourse. 

But  for  ourselves,  who  did  not  ifStw/ABm^y^ 
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tie  inclined  to  believe  the  whole  of  it.  To  live  i^ 
the  country  lo  near  the  city  that  ita  advantagea  are 
enjoyed,  aeema  to  be  quite  the  happy  life.  But  it 
ia  only  the  man  of  aimple  perceptions  and  true 
tastes  and  fine  cultivation  who  can  extract  the 
tweet  To  be  rich  only,  and  live  in  the  country 
without  loving  it,  though  he  has  all  the  convenience 
of  a  city,  no  more  gives  a  man  what  he  seeks  than 
to  live  ia  a  library  makes  him  wise.  Such  a  man 
is  as  lost  to  the  place  in  which  he  is,  as  the  farmer 
whose  sole  interest  in  season  and  weather  and  the 
aspects  of  nature,  is  their  relation  to  mowing  and 
■owing.  The  beauty  of  the  landscape  may  be  **  a 
mirage  seen  from  the  windows  of  a  diligence."  But 
then  it  can  only  be  beheld  by  the  eyes  which  have 
been  touched  by  the  spirit  of  beauty,  and  which 
are  busied  with  some  lofty  work. 

In  such  discourse  pass  the  pleasant  days  at 
Corydon*s.  His  hospitality  is  so  large  that  he  can 
entertain  all  kinds  of  conflicting  views  and  differ- 
ing  opinions.  The  fine  country  air  has  given  his 
manners  a  freshness  and  grace  which  it  would  be 
well  if  our  young  men,  and  even  our  young  ladies, 
would  acquire. 

**  If  a  man  lives  by  the  sea  or  the  mountains,*^ 
says  Cory  don,  *'  if  he  can  see  the  sun  set  and  the 
stars  shine  over  a  broad  plain  or  a  stately  valley, 
if  he  is  familiar  with  trees  and  flowers,  and  knows 
the  birds  and  the  seasons  of  the  plants,  he  will 
surely  be  apt  to  have  juster  estimatea  of  life,  and 
value  all  kinds  of  social  grimace  and  affectation  at 
their  real  value." 

"  How  about  the  nymphs  ?"  says  the  pertinacious 
Badger. 

"  Unmitigated  country  girls  are  not  perfect,"  re- 
plies Corydon,  with  equanimity.  **  The  marble  in 
the  quarry  is  quite  as  white,  but  it  is  not  so  grace- 
ful as  when  the  statuary  has  wrought  it  into  sculp- 
ture. A  girl  who  is  bom  and  bred  in  the  exclusively 
country  or  rustic  way  is  the  simple  block  of  mar- 
ble, beautiful  to  behold.  But  the  same  girl,  graced 
with  all  the  amenities  of  cultivation  and  knowl- 
edge, which  are  best  attained  by  the  influences  of  the 
city,  is  the  block  of  marble  shaped  into  ravishing 
and  alluring  beauty ;  is  it  not  the  statue  warmed 
into  life  ?" 

^  It  is,  indeed,  the  story  of  Pygmalion  told  in  real 
life,"  exclaims  the  gallant  Badger,  with  a  furtive 
glance  at  Mrs.  Corydon. 

For  our  ovm  part,  it  ia  impossible  to  wonder  at 
Corydon's  rosy  cheeks  and  cheerful  smile.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  men  who  have  learned  the  secret  of 
life.  He  is  one  of  the  fewer  still,  who,  having 
learned,  are  also  able  to  profit  by  the  knowledge. 
Not  every  man  who  builds  a  villa,  whether  upon  the 
North  river,  or  at  Newport,  or  along  Maasachusetts 
Bay — not  every  man  who  hides  in  a  great  planta* 
tien,  or  flies  into  some  recess  of  the  Alleghanies  or 
the  valley  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  really  enjoys  country 
life,  or  any  other  kind  of  life.  Old  Cieco  could  not 
be  a  painter,  much  as  he  loved  painting,  and  willing 
and  able  as  he  was  to  devote  his  life  to  it  and  ac- 
quire all  the  means  of  success,  because  he  had  no 
eye  for  color.  It  is  so  with  old  Ounnybags  his 
neighbor,  in  a  different  way.  He  has  spent  thou- 
sands upon  his  country-place,  but  nothing  goes 
well.  It  is  because  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a 
Cockney,  although  he  is  in  the  country.  He  has 
not  caught  the  subtle  secret  of  blending  experience 
with  opportunity.  Every  body  calls  his  extensive 
•nd  expensive  place  Gunny  bags*  Folly.  His  neigh- 
bor Rose  has  a  cottage,  and  does  not  spend  so 
much  money  in  a  year  as  Gunny  bags  in  a  week. 


Every  body  says  that  Rose*8  cottage  is  the  very 
place  intended  by  the  poets  when  they  speak  of 
Love  in  a  similar  retreat.  His  flowers  do  not  look 
staring,  nor  his  trees  sXiSL  Over  his  small  trellis 
fall  the  most  graceful  vines,  and  hang  his  home  witk 
a  tapestry  of  flowers.  People  are  always  happy 
there.  They  are  not  oppressed  with  tbe  conscious- 
ness of  a  place  greater  than  its  master ;  a  place  of 
which  the  head  is  but  an  encumbrance.  Poor  old 
Gunnybags  looks  over  the  wall  and  wonders.  His 
lawn  is  green  and  smooth.  He  has  vases  and 
statuea,  and  his  bam  is  an  architectural  triumph. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  is  a  triumph  over  good  sense 
and  beauty.  He  has  ums  and  fountains.  There 
is  no  contrivance  nor  ornament  which  no  gentle- 
man*s  place  should  be  without,  that  he  has  not  in 
the  greatest  profusion. 

It  is  all  in  vain.  It  is  better  to  take  a  third-story 
back-room  in  a  country  tavern,  to  pass  the  summer, 
than  undertake  a  country  residence  on  the  great 
scale,  merely  because  you  can  afford  to  buy  it. 
And  the  Gunnybags  is  an  immense  family,  if  yoo 
have  observed.    XJet  young  Barilla  beware. 

It  was  sad  to  hear  that  Sontag  was  dead.  Her 
career  had  been  so  brilliant  and  so  singular— her 
life  was  so  like  the  tales  of  which  great  singers  are 
the  heroines— that  it  was  interesting  to  watch  each 
new  development  and  change.  The  poor  girl,  tbe 
idolized  Prima  Donna;  the  brilliant  Embanadriee; 
the  Prima  Donna  passee,  doing  nobly  and  well  to 
repair  the  reverses  of  fortune ;  and  falling  in  the 
midst  at  the  least  interesting  moment  of  her  varied 
career.  There  are  certain  regions  in  which  one 
would  not  wish  to  die ;  nor  is  any  more  entirely 
such  than  Central  America.  It  is  a  mongrel  region, 
totally  without  interest  or  character.  The  charm 
of  the  Tropics  is  much  more  perfect  elsewhere.  In 
India  the  richness  of  climate,  and  the  luxuriant  veg- 
etation are  the  glorious  seuing  of  associations  whidi 
are  always  striking  and  poetic.  Mere  tropical  fe- 
cundity, the  rank  luxuriance  which  indiscriminate- 
ly spawns  gorgeous  flowers  and  loathsome  reptiles, 
and  all  the  teeming  forms  of  4> west  life,  is  almost 
repulsive,  as  a  seeming  waste  of  Nature  and  of 
power.  When  no  history,  no  tradition  enlightens 
the  gloom  of  forests  sombre  with  richness,  they  are 
like  acales  of  gold  pressed  upon  the  eyes.  It  is 
blindness  still,  though  gilded.  And  of  all  tropical 
regions  Central  America  is  the  least  fascinating, 
the  least  human  or  historical.  Only  the  worst  forms 
of  Spanish  character  seem  to  have  been  developed 
there.  What  poets,  what  artists,  what  great  men 
are  indigenous  there  7  What  new  or  higher  form 
of  life  or  social  condition  does  the  world  owe  to  it? 
Is  it  not  rather  the  caricature  and  shame  of  human 
life  elsewhere  7  Spanish  America  has  had  its  po- 
ets ;  bards  of  a  simple  and  slight  strain,  which  seems 
only  like  a  thin  voice  of  wailing  or  indignation. 
But  their  names  are  known  only  to  the  curious  atu- 
dent,  nor  are  they  familiar  to  him.  Bolivar  is  a 
noble  remembrance,  and  he  stands  among  heroes  in 
history.  But  he  is  the  splendid  exception.  The 
tropics  and  tyranny,  combined  with  the  natural 
sloth  of  the  South,  make  havoc  of  Central  Ameri- 
can history.  Traders  go  there  to  make  money, 
artists  to  sketch,  politicians  to  gamble  with  &te 
and  men;  but  its  name  is  the  synonjrm  of  things 
that  are  not  noble  nor  inspiring. 

And  it  is  in  such  a  country  that  the  gay  and 

graceful  Countess,  the  sweet  singer,  the  handsome, 

and,  in  a  way,  historical  woman,  has  closed  her 

career.   The  elder  of  this  generation  saw  her  spring 
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and  fitiiuner,  and  the  younger  her  Indian  summer 
of  tnccees.  Her  peers  and  rivals  in  song  were  long 
gone  before  her.  Her  name  and  meridian  triumphs 
belong  to  the  young  European  reminiscences  of 
those  whose  children  go  to  Europe  now.  The 
last  of  a  bright  constellation  sinks  in  a  Southern 
heaven. 

Sontag  was  by  no  means  old.  But  age  coquets 
with  singers.  They  touch  the  height  of  their  ftme 
while  they  are  yet  young,  and  the  Sultan  Public 
frowns  upon  the  favorite  of  yesterday.  How  well 
she  maintained  the  struggle  and  defied  Time  we 
have  all  seen.  It  was  easy  to  believe  that  the  song 
which  charmed  all  had  touched  the  edge  of  the  re- 
morseless scythe.  '*!  have  not  so  many  singing 
birds,"  said  Time, "  that  I  can  relentlessly  destroy 
them ;"  and  he  listened,  pleased,  until  Death  struck 
the  singer. 

•It  has  been  always  accounted  a  happy  ending  to 
die  in  a  noble  cause.  And  when  we  remember  the 
worldly  position  which  Sontag  held,  courted,  flat* 
tered,  successful  in  the  way  for  which  Nature  had 
conuaissioned  her,  then  thrown  suddenly  and  en- 
tirely down,  and  looking  the  reverse  calmly  in  the 
face,  beginning  again,  at  every  disadvantage—for  a 
past  prestige  and  greater  age  have  been  woeful  im- 
pediments before  now — and  renouncing  her  country 
and  the  society  she  adorned,  relying  upon  her  talent 
to  restore  to  her  family  what  had  been  lost — ^we 
may  fiurly  concede  that  it  must  have  cost  a  strug- 
gle ;  some  few  natural  tears  must  have  been  wiped 
away :  and  that  she  should  not  have  survived  the  ef- 
fort, but  have  fallen  in  the  midst,  imparts  a  sorrow  to 
her  death  which  it  does  not  require  especial  friend- 
ship to  perceive. 

Pasta  is  now  the  only  survivor  of  the  great  lyr- 
ical days  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  They 
who  remember  her  in  her  prime,  and  who  are  well 
able  to  judge,  declare  that  not  even  Mrs.  Siddons, 
in  her  best  moments,  was  so  simply  great  as  Pasta 
in  her  triumphs.  There  was  an  impassioned  breadth 
of  style  in  her  singing  and  acting  which  she  owed 
much  to  her  Southern  nature,  and  whose  influence 
was  magnetic.  This  was  plain  to  see  in  her  de- 
cline ;  for  this  Easy  Chair  has  seen  what  was  Pas- 
ta, and  treasures  the  sight  among  its  fairest  remem- 
brances. She  appeared  in  London  twice  within  a 
few  years ;  once,  for  the  benefit  of  Parodi,  her  pu- 
pil, who  afterward  came  to  this  country;  and  once, 
in  a  concert,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  exiles  in 
England.  The  Parthenon,  reft  of  its.  sculptures, 
but  stately  and  superior  still ;  the  Coliseum  ruined, 
but  regal  in  decay ;  these  were  the  images  of  the 
great  singer  as  she  sang  for  the  last  time  to  the 
public.  Her  voice  was  shattered;  sometimes  she 
could  not  make  herself  heard ;  then  the  notes  would 
flow  as  fluently  and  sweetly  as  ever.  But  so  sim- 
ple was  her  conduct,  she  accepted  so  gracefully  the 
inevitable  ravages  oif  Time,  end  half  smiled  as  she 
found  the  voice  unable  to  second  the  will,  that 
there  was  no  feeling  of  pain  while  she  sang,  nor  of 
relief  when  it  was  over.  Through  the  whole  her 
traditional  massive  tragic  style  revealed  itself,  and 
the  fragments  confirmed  the  report  of  those  who 
heard  her  in  her  pride  and  prime,  as  a  solitary  mar* 
ble,  although  separate  in  England,  shows  the  pure 
Greek  splendor  of  the  Parthenon. 

But  although  the  great  artists  go—although  Son- 
tag  is  dead  and  only  Pasta  lingers,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  time  enriches  any  one  epoch  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another.  An  age  which  counts  among  its 
children  Ooethe,  Napoleon,  Beethoven,  and  Wash- 
ington, can  not  decorously  complain  of  the  superi- 


ority of  any  former  period.  How  about  Helen  of 
Troy?  The  son  of  the  comb-maker  at  the  comer 
finds  his  mistress  more  beautiful.  Greece,  Rome, 
and  all  Asia  have  gone  dumb,  but  what  is  this  voice 
that  fills  with  its  pean  the  Western  heaven  ?  If  it 
comes  to  that,  we  are  gladder  to  have  heard  Jenny 
Lind  in  the  fullness  of  her  power  than  any  of  the 
famous  singers.  We  shall  not  say  why,  here,  nor 
provoke  discussion.  It  is  said  only  that  we  may 
not  lose  heart  because  we  lose  men  and  women  of 
genius — that  standing  over  the  too  early  grave  of 
Sontag,  and  throwing  upon  it  our  funeral  garland 
of  remembrance  and  regret,  we  may  not  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  song  is  buried  with  her. 


With  the  beginning  of  summer  begin  also  the  re- 
ports of  cholera  in  the  country.  The  cases  and 
deaths  are  reported  with  gloomy  accuracy.  Nerv- 
ous men  look  solemnly  at  strawberries,  and  malig- 
nantly at  cucumbers ;  dream  of  chloride  of  lime, 
and  keep  their  stomachs  warm.  Children  must  eat 
green  apples  surreptitiously,  and  any  fool  may  eat 
fresh  vegetat>les  who  dares. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  cheerful  firame  ef  mind  in 
which  to  greet  the  summer.  If  July  were  only  dys- 
entery in  disguise,  and  August  unblushing  colic, 
they  could  not  be  hailed  more  uncourteously.  Even 
were  they  so,  what  sane  man  who  hopes  to  have  a 
drop  of  honey  out  of  this  mortal  struggle,  would  not 
be  happy  to  take  the  risk  after  an  inexorable  and 
appalling  winter  T  If  you  must  take  this  diseased 
view  of  things,  will  you  consider  for  a  moment  that 
the  vnnter  is  but  an  arsenal  of  every  frightful  form 
^f  lung  complaint,  and  count  the  scores  who  annu- 
ally fall,  pierced  in  that  tenderest  spot.  The  un- 
kindly season  sweeps  away  delicate  women  like 
flowers.  It  is  a  merciless  tyrant  It  extinguishes 
the  landscape,  hunts  us  into  our  houses,  and  laughs 
us  to  scorn  when  we  fancy  ourselves  safe  in  their 
protection  by  reaching  after  us  with  an  icy  arrow, 
and  touching  our  lungs  with  its  tip. 

If  the  summer  is  fatal  it  is  a  Siren.  What  pie- 
tores  it  hangs  in  the  air  to  please  us,  how  softly  it 
breathes  the  breath  that  you  find  so  poisonous. 
Even  the  lovely  girl  whom  the  winter  struck  with 
death,  is  glad  to  survive  until  the  sununer  days,  and 
die  in  the  arms  of  June.  Faith  revives  with  the 
spring,  and  flowers  with  the  summer.  The  golden 
harvests,  the  genial  air,  the  blooming  valley,  and 
the  universal  hilarity  and  happiness  of  nature, 
assure  us  of  a  tender  and  thoughtful  power. 

Besides,  if  we  look  at  it  through  our  practical 
spectacles,  it  is  clear  that  the  cholera  must  now  be 
ranked  among  our  regular  diseases.  It  appears 
every  summer  with  all  other  summer  complaints. 
It  is  sad  and  appalling  from  its  suddenness,  but  its 
ravages  are  not  such  as  to  justify  the  vague  terror 
to  which  certain  persons  are  sul^cted.  It  figures 
in  the  sanitary  reports  with  small-pox  and  dysen- 
tery ;  and  as  we  sometimes  hear  that  small-pox  is 
very  prevalent,  so  we  may  frequently  ascertain  that 
cases  of  cholera  are  common.  Don't  let  it  tarnish 
the  whole  summer.  Don*t  suppose  that  you  may 
not  eat  peaches  and  cherries  because  your  neighbor 
died  yesterday;  The  fruits  that  Nature  ripens  in 
their  seasons  are  surely  the  food  she  prepares  for  us 
at  that  time.  Bear  a  cheerful  mind,  which  you  can 
acquire  by  ridding  yourself  of  the  trembling  terror 
arising  from  ignorance.  Look  at  the  facts  and  the 
chances,  and  do  not  believe  that  because  you  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  cholera  you  must  necessarily  become 
a  victim.  Be  ready  to  resist  its  first  approach. 
But  if  you  make  your  whole  wmnierlheoldedi 
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ante-chamber  of  Death,  in  which  you  ahudderingly 
await  his  summoiif ,  you  will  hardly  be  an  agreeable 
object  to  sense  and  health ;  you  will  blight  as  much 
sunshine  as  your  shadow  can ;  you  wiU  feel  yoox- 
self  to  be,  what  erery  body  aeea  you  aie-*«  oowaid 
and  a  churL  _ 

OUR  FOREIGN  QOSSIP. 

Etkby  body  reads  letters.  There  are  people 
^ho  have  no  libraries,  a^d  who  care  little  for  books : 
there  u«  those  who  are  intenaelj^  practical,  mid 
look  QQ  Uteratare  very  much  a^  they  look  on  rain- 
bows ;  but  w«  never  yet  heard  of  a  bma.  who,  with 
all  his  hate  of  reading,  did  not  read  letters. 

Whether  it  be  the  form,  or  the  post-mark,  or  the 
postage,  or  tbe  seal,  there  is  something  certainly 
about  a  letter  which  makes  it  the  most  taking  viand 
in  the  whole  range  of  literary  dishe«>  If  only  this 
poor  matter  which  we  set  down  here,  came  under 
envelope,  to  your  address,  most  gentle  reader ;  if- 
you  had  plucked  off  a  seal,  and  unfolded  a  yellow- 
ish Chinese  sheet,  on  which  were  written  the  very 
words  with  which  we  now  oourt  your  eye  and  your 
ear,  we  will  venture  that  you  would  have  spent 
a  s]rmpathy  and  a  flattery  on  your  correspondent, 
which  we — ^tied  lo  type  and  to  magasine  pages — 
must  sigh  for  in  vain. 

Is  it  not  so?  Could  your  oousin  Bob,  or  your 
uncle  Ben,  or  your  sister  Kit,  have  begun  a  chance 
letter  better  than  we  have  begun  this  T  And  yet 
you  never  honor  us  with  tiie  compaiison.  And 
pray,  why  not? 

Have  we  not  grown  into  uneleship  with  you  ? 
Does  any  body,  <i  all  your  kith  and  kin,  make  such 
ransacking  of  journals,  and  lead  such  close  ear  to 
the  babble  of  street  folks,  for  your  entertainment, 
as  we— of  Uiis  old  Easy  Chair  T 

Is  there  any  lover  of  you  who  wastes  se  much 
ink  as  we,  in  telling  you  what  the  woHd  is  doing  ? 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  no  sympathy  is  kindled  be- 
tween us ;  andi  that  ever,  month  by  month,  the  pen 
seems  a  cold  medium— not  reaching  to  your  better 
self;  and  painting  always  what  it  paints,  like  the 
journeyman  paper-hanger  who  pictures  your  vralla, 
and  is  paid  and  gone  \ 

It  seems  to  us  that  part  of  the  secret  may  lie  in 
the  fact  that  we  forego  the  form  of  a  letter ;  and  dis* 
tribute  our  gossip  in  this  monthly  patch- work«  as  if 
we  were  addressing  no  one. 

For  thd  nonce,  then,  and  in  the  hope  of  winning 
our  way  more  clearly  to  your  kindness,  we  will 
this  month  take  on  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  whis- 
per what  we  have  to  tell  in  your  ear,  as  iif  a  stamped 
envelope  had  covered  it,  and  an  ocean  voyage  had 
sessoned  it. 

Imagine,  if  you  please,  that  you  have  some  good- 
natured  cousin  Tom,  or  Ned,  over  the  water ;  and 
that,  in  pure  kindness  of  heart,  he  has  promised  to 
tell  you,  in  his  own  natural  way,  what  was  turning 
up  on  the  other  side;  and  imagine  further,  that 
after  a  month  and  more  of  tedious  waiting  without 
hearing  a  word  from  him,  there  should  come  to  you 
one  day,  in  a  square  fowa-colored  envelope,  with 
three  heads  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  pasted  on  it, 
a  fat  two  ounce  letter;  imagine  that  your  name,  in 
his  own  familiar  hand,  is  scrawled  upon  the  back, 
and  that  the  seal  bears  the  stamp  of  the  ring  you 
know  he  wears  upon  the  little  flnger  of  his  left 
hsnd ;  and  that  you  break  it,  and  unfold  the  ^eets, 
and  read,  in  his  own  crabbed  hand — 

Mt  Dvax .  When  I  left  you  in  May,  I  count- 
ed on  finding  sunshine  in  Paris ;  but  no  sunshine 
has  come,  though  we  are  now  putting  mid-June 


date^  in  our  journals.  Whovroaldhave^ufl^it? 
That  we  should  be  wearing  over-coats  and  building 
fire^  on  the  Rue  Bivoli  when  July  is  hardly  a  fort- 
night off?  Yet  they  h«v*  put  the  orange-trees  in 
the  gardens,  apd  they  are  blossoming  (1  can  see 
them  from  my  window  with  my  glass);  and  the 
troops  of  children  gamboling,  hoop-driving,  jumping 
the  rope,  a*e  out  in  summer  force,  although  Uieir 
msmmas  have  not  yet  given  up  their  winter  silks  ; 
and  only  here  and  there  you  see  the  adventuroue 
stranger  hasarding  the  new  hareget. 

I  must  confess  that  I  like  the  good  sense  of  the 
French  women  in  taking  note  of  the  thermometer, 
and  not  pushing  their  foshions  athwart  the  seasons. 
Isn't  it  Easter-Sunday  in  New  York,  when  every 
lady  thinks  she  must  blase  under  Dr.  Taylor's 
church- windows  in  a  spring  bonnet,  making  flowery 
sacrifice  to  the  day  ?  And  is  any  body  of  your  best 
acquaintance  bold  enough  to  wear  a  muff,  or  a  far- 
trimmed  cloak  after  Easter  Week  ?  Don*t  you  sll 
(tell  me  truly)  flock  after  a  new  style,  like  so  maaiy 
meek  moitfoiw,  with  some  Madame  Blank  for  bell- 
wether f 

Very  well ;  I  find  nothing  of  the  sort  about  me 
here.  If  the  weather  be  cold,  people  dress  warmly ; 
if  it  be  warm,  they  swim  before  your  eye  in  muslin 
flounfses.  Nor  is  this  all  the  distinction  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  eye.  There  is,  hereabout,  a  quiet 
appreciation  of,  age  and  station  which  renders  it- 
se£r  in  dress :  old  age  assumes  the  coquetries  of 
age,  and  matrons  do  not  ape  the  girl-ways  of 
misses. 

Goldsmith,  I  think  it  is  (you  wiU  put  me  right  if 
I  mistake),  somewhere  telb  a  story  of  some  **  lark** 
in  London,  who  followed  up  the  gaunty  figure  of  a 
woman  in  flesh  colors  and  tight-laced — growing 
quite  beside  himself  with  admiration  for  her  fine 
toumuref  and  not  recovering  his  senses  until,  by  a 
quick  step,  he  managed  to  get  a  trifle  in  adv'ance, 
and  found  that  the  sylph  he  had  been  pursuing  was 
an  old  aunt  of  hia  own,  whose  pinched  foce  might 
have  belonged  to  his  grandmother ! 

Very  well ;  I  have  fallen  into  no  such  traps  on 
the  Boulevard ;  though  I  must  confess  (pray,  don*t 
speak  of  it !)  that  I  have  dene  so  on  Broadway.  An 
old  French  lady,  old  enough  for  sons  in  the  army 
(and  they  enter  young)  doesn't  trouble  herself  wiUi 
patent  corseta  which  need  a  hearty  wrench  at  the 
hands  of  a  stout  maid ;  nor  does  she  use  hair-dye, 
or — what  amounta  to  the  same  thing — a  frontlet  (it 
that  the  word  T)  of  tidy  brown,  smooth  parted,  and 
recommended  by  some  accomplished  Martelle. 
•  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  do  believe  that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  I  could  tell  a  French  woman's  age 
within  a  triplet  of  years,  by  her  walk  and  her  dress, 
without  even  a  sight  under  her  ckapeau.  Can  yea 
do  as  much  on  the  avenue  of  a  Sunday  evening  ? 
If  you  can,  and  give  me  proof,  I  will  send  you  one 
of  Alexandrine's  bonnets,  which  will  be  the  death 
of  Lawson.  Then  the  children  :  I  don't  know  that 
French  children  are  prettier  than  other  children, 
but  I  have  lost  my  heart  ten  times  over  to  little 
girls  not  higher  than  my  waistcoat  button,  in  pliid 
silks  and  pointed  pantaleta.  One  secret  of  the 
matter  is  that  broad  garden  of  the  Tuilleries, 
where  they  frolic  day  after  day  (between  lessons), 
and  catch  such  a  warm  brown  tint  upon  Uieir  faces, 
as  makes  them  look  like  so  many  pictures  ef 
Greuse,  in  curls,  instead  of  frames. 

I  never  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  of  ten  years  old 
upon  Broadway,  that  I  can  remember.  I  grant  you 
that  I  have  admired  the  frail  little  creatures,  and 
wondered  at  their  pale,  wan  fhees*  and  their  large 
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lufluoua  ey9»  i  but  1  only  VQXMil9re4  Thflrt  muat 
be  be^ithy  fleak  and  bloo4  to  mal^  a  nun  Joyously 
in  lov«.  Phnntomt  will  do  ibr  poot«,  but  not  for  a 
stout  fellow  who  drinl(s  (s»  1  do)  bia  bottle  of 
St.  EmiUon  every  dsy  to  bu  dinner. 

The  boyti  too,  tbm(  we  see  gallopading  under  tbe 
lukdens  of  the  Palace  garden,  aio  itout  rollicking 
boyf ;  none  of  tbe  milky -iaced  youngsters  you  see 
bolstered  up  by  a  nurse's  arm  at  carriage-windows 
o^  tba  Bloomingdale  Road.  They  like  tbe  air,  and 
tliey  love  it.  Tbey  "  knuckle  down"  to  marbles 
on  e? eiy  bit  of  smootb  ground ;  or  tbey  equip 
Frenob  cruisem  of  small  tonnage  to  traverse  tbe 
brains  of  the  garden  fountains  i  and  tbey  whoop 
and  hurrah,  and  dash  around  the  marble  coping, 
rejoicing  on  a  good  run*  of  their  Uttle  craft  aa 
much  as  the  ChmiucU  r^joice^  in  Uango  a^  Char- 
ley Napier. 

When  is  your  Jones*  Wood  (pf  whfitever  the 
new  park  may  be)  to  become  such  nui«efy-ground 
for  stout  and  ruddy-faced  boys  at  home?  Are 
t)ke  Fathers  growing  wiser  ?  Are  the  speculators 
agreed?  H»ve  the  Council  and  the  Legislature 
oome  to  terms  T 

But  if  I  brush  away  my  morning  in  the  Tuille- 
lies,  catching  the  nine  o^clook  air  in  the  tall  ave- 
nues, as  a  ^uickener  to  my  breakfast  ^»petite,  I 
woo  my  dinner  in  a  vrider  bit  of  wood,  and  sharpen 
my  taste  for  mushrooms  and  fileta  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  The  wood  is  changed  sihce  you  saw  it 
last.  You  remember  the  dense  scrubby  forest  that 
stretched  away  from  the  western  end  of  the  Champs 
Elys^s,  as  far  almost  as  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud ; 
and  you  remember  the  narrow  paths,  and  the  sol- 
emn ones  which  traversed  it,  looking  very  dull-like 
and  murderous.  Now  you  would  scarce  know  the 
place.  The  paths  are  opened  into  winding  avenues, 
carefully  graded,  and  sweeping  from  end  to  end. 
In  the  middle  of  the  forest  they  have  scooped  out 
the  bed  of  a  river,  as  large  as  your  Croton  lake  at 
the  dam ;  they  have  walled  its  sidea  below  wate^- 
level,  and  are  to  fill  it  all  by  pumping  at  the  Seine. 
On  a  pleasant  day,  or,  for  that  matter,  a  clouded 
one,  the  roads  which  trail  around  the  basin  of  tbe 
lake  are  thronged  with  equipages  of  every  style, 
from  a  two-wheeled  trotting-cbair  of  New  York 
make,  to  the  luxurious  phaeton  and  green-ooated 
outriders  o£  the  Empress.  In  time,  they  say  (and 
Napoleon  the  Third  makes  little  of  time)  the  edges 
of  lake  or  river  are  to  be  carpeted  vdth  as  green 
turf  as  you  could  find  in  Devonshire ;  the  capes 
and  headlands  are  to  be  tufted  with  coppices  of 
pines  and  firs;  the  bays  are  to  show  weeping 
wands  of  willow ;  and  the  scattered  islets  are  to 
make  so  many  Ellen's  bowers,  toward  which 
rowers  of  gay  barges  are  to  push  their  gilded  prows 
in  the  eye  of  the  sUrtled  Paris  world.  Will  not  all 
this  be  a  thing  worth  the  seeing  ?  And  has  not  our 
gay  Napoleon  brought  over  garden  memories  with 
him— memories  of  Hyde  Parii,  memories  of  Wind- 
aor,  memories  of  Virginia  Water,  and  of  Cbiswick, 
from  his  British  exile,  with  which  to  fteehen  our 
low-lying  Wood  of  Boulogne  ? 

But,  to  tell  truth,  I  doubt  the  success  of  it  all. 
Very  beautiful  it  may  be,  as  yon  will  see  from 
my  poor  telling  of  it ;  but  the  brasen  air  and  sun- 
shine of  French  summer,  which  makes  golden 
dusters  of  Cbasselas  grapea  sugared  bunches  of 
Champagne  ramtu,  is  not,  after  all,  the  air  or  the 
son  which  enoouragee  great  verdure,  or  which 
lends  to  landscape  the  vivid  contrasts  which  so 
sUrtle  one  throu^  Cumberland  and  the  land  of  the 


Did  it  ever  atrike  you  how  little  of  real,  honest 
truthfulnesB  there  was  in  French  landscape  paint- 
ers, except  they  have  kept  to  marshes  and  pollard 
willows  ?  To  be  sursi  Watteau  may  have  been  a 
partial  exception ;  yet  even  he  wag  more  like  a 
getter  up  of  cottages  and  autumn  leaves  for  stage 
scenery,  than  a  hearty  and  holy  worshiper  of  bare-i 
faced  nature.  As  for  Poussin,  what  can  be  more 
dreary  than  his  disnud,  blue  backgrounds,  as  clas- 
sically cold  a^  tight  Tacitus  to  a  school-boy's  brain  ? 

But  you  want  gossip*  not  a  disquisition  about 
uU  We  will  have  a  chat,  then,  about  ahop-win* 
dowa. 

Did  any  body  ever  tire  of  shop-windows  in  Paris  7 
Did  you  ever  hH  to  wastjB  at  least  two  hours  of 
every  sunshiny  day,  in  th^  long-ago  time  when  yoq 
played  the  ftMmw  in  the  metropolitan  city,  wit^ 
looking  at  ^p-windows  ?  I  saw  the  other  day  our 

stout  Doctor (of  Divinity)  taking  a  casual  looJ^ 

into  the  shop  of  Mademoiselle  Hocqnet,  which  you 
will  remember  is  not  far  from  the  corner  of  the  Rm. 
de  la  Paup;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  never  aaw  i^ 
connoisseur  «t  tbe  Louvre  aasume  a  more  appre- 
ciative attitude  than  did  the  Doctor,  as  he  regarded 
a  ooquetti^  little  hat  of  Leghorn  and  lilac  trimn 
mings.  (Of  course,  you  will  say  nothing  to  hie 
wife  of  this.) 

I  followed  him  a  aUp  or  two  ftirther  to  the  win* 
dowa— so  famoua  in  tbe  annals  of  all  stranger  shop- 
goers— of  Jahmtf  the  maker  of  carved  wood-boxes, 
of  fans,  the  merchant  of  rare  vases,  of  jewels,  of 
snuff-boxes,  of  vrriting-cases,  of  cademut  of  all 
sorts.  The  Doctor  lingered  here,  and  gazed,  I 
tboughi,  adn[iiiingly  upon  a  little  porcelain  love- 
scene  of  old  Sevres  work,  incased  in  beautifully 
carved  oak,  and  forming  one  side  of  a  vase  fbr 
flowers.  I  hajdly  think  the  Doctor  would  have 
dwelt  so  long  upon  the  picture  (since  the  damsel  of 
the  porcelain  wore  rather  a  short  dress  for  our  no- 
tions) upon  Broadway ;  but  I  remembered  that  he 
bad  come  abroad  for  recreation.  Ah,  that  bron- 
ohitia  *  It  is  a  tenible  thing— in  the  throat ;  and, 
for  that  matter,  in  the  conscience. 

Of  course,  you  will  say  nothing  of  this  to  his 
wife.  A  clergyman  would  look  very  oddly  at  the 
opera  in  New  York,  would  he  not?  especially  if 
there  vras  a  pretty  ballet  between  the  acts :  well, 
the  other  night,  you  may  imagine  my  surprise  at 
seeing  over  against  me.  in  the  first  range  of  boxes, 
at  the  Aeademie  Imperiale,  no  less  a  personage  than 
our  old  Sabbath-day  teacher,  Mr. ;  no,  posi- 
tively, I  will  not  write  his  name,  lest  I  turn  my 
gossip  into  sheer  scandal. 

He  has  forgiven  me  many  a  side  coquetry  with 
the  little  girls  of  the  —  Street  church ;  why  should 
I  not  forgive  him  a  little  pastime  on  his  own  ac- 
count? 

But  I  was  telling  you  of  shop-windows.  They 
never  made  better  ahow  than  now.  I  wish  I  had  the 
knack  of  describing  to  you  the  new  gauze-like  ma- 
Uriala,  with  interwoven  flounces,  which  promise  to 
flutter  among  us  when  the  winter  has  fairly  left. 
They  are  endless  in  variety  and  in  beauty.  It  seems 
to  me  that  your  half  of  the  world  are  growing  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  butterfly  state ;  and  the  stiff  reed- 
ed petticoats  (excuse  me  for  naming  the  word)  give 
the  summer  bareges  a  very  wing-like  extension,  and 
vrould,  I  should  suppose,  enable  a  lady  to  take  the 
air  vrithout  going  to  ^e  sea-shore.  Indeed  at 
Dieppe  or  Newport  (for  now  the  countries  lie  so 
near  that  we  may  class  watering-places  together),  I 
should  think  the  gauie  materiala  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  the  underlying  exteneions>(give  moj 
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credit  for  that  word)  would  prove  very  hazardous, 
and  very  liable  to  convert  a  lady's  slipper  into  a 
balloon  car,  and  her  parasol  into  a  parachute. 

As  for  silks  (to  come  back  to  the  windows  again), 
never  was  such  variety  of  wreaths,  and  roses,  and 
patterns  of  all  sorts,  known  before.  Dowager  ladies 
walk  about  like  hot-beds  or  forcing-houses,  and  girls 
swim  before  you  like  a  fleet  of  painted  lilies. 

Jewels  keep  pace  with  the  silks,  and  invention 
has  taxed  itself  to  the  uttermost  to  provide  new 
trinkets  for  the  coming  balls  of  Baden  and  Horn- 
bourg.  What  do  you  say  to  a  golden  beetle,  whose 
eyes  are  diamonds,  whose  wings  are  topaz,  whose 
legs  are  jet,  whose  head  is  torquoise,  and  whose 
body  is  a  pearl  ?  As  for  serpents  coiled  around  the 
wrist,  with  jeweled  eyes,  and  with  every  scale  a 
flake  of  enamel,  they  are  now  so  common  as  to  be 
given  over  to  the  Llorettes— to  whom  they  are  a 
most  appropriate  ornament. 

But^as  if  the  English  alliance  had  brought  En- 
glish rural  taste— the  French  jewelers  are  grafting 
rusticities  upon  their  bijoux.  I  have  seen  brooches 
in  the  fashion  of  a  rustic  bench,  on  which  two 
lovers  (in  enamel)  were  playing  coy.  Bracelets  are 
wrought  into  the  shape  of  a  huge  twisted  tree  limb, 
with  the  wood  of  gold,  the  bark  of  enamel,  the  knots 
of  rubies,  and  the  fastening  of  diamonds.  Liule 
lizards  in  frolicksome  attitudes  are  disporting  now- 
adays (through  the  jewelers)  upon  ladies'  bosoms 
and  foreheads  ;  and  spiders,  with  long  coral  anten- 
ne,  and  eyes  of  sapphire,  and  bodies  of  bloated 
carbuncle,  you  see  upon  the  necks  of  ladiM — look- 
ing venomous. 

In  short,  the  freedom  with  which  the  Emperor 
and  the  Court  spend  money  has  tempted  the  whole 
Paris  world  to  follow  in  their  wake ;  and  not  since 
the  days  of  the  great  Louis  XIV.  (they  say)  has 
there  been  such  show  of  equipages  and  splendor  of 
entertainment,  and  such  extravaganoo  of  dress  and 
of  adornment. 

Jules  Lccorate,  a  pleasant  story-teller,  who  every 
week  communicates  a /etuUefon  of  luxurious  gossip 
to  the  people  of  Brussels,  says  that  the  fever  has 
now  reached  such  a  stage  that  a  few  discreet  ladies, 
of  simple  taste,  but  of  great  reputation,  have  de- 
termined to  oppose  the  matter  by  energetic  resolve. 
They  have  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  pledged 
each  to  each  to  limit  their  number  of  dresses  for  the 
year.  They  are  tired  of  following  after  the  whims 
of  mantua-makers,  and  are  determined  to  see  if  rep: 
utation  can  be  maintained  independently  of  the 
Gavelles  and  Baronnes.  For  the  coming  summer 
they  are  determined  to  separate  among  the  various 
watering-places,  and  courageously  ran  a  tilt  against 
the  disposition  of  the  day.  They  are  determined 
to  set  the  rare  example  of  a  lady  at  the  Springs  in 
search  of  health  and  recreation,  and  not  in  searoh 
of  admirers  of  their  toilet.  They  have  bound  them- 
selves solemnly,  in  the  natter  of  hats,  not  to  go  be- 
yond two,  and  furthermore  have  agreed  to  dis- 
countenance every  mantua-maker  who  shall  give 
more  than  five  hundred  francs  of  credit  to  any  lady 
whatever. 

I  suggest  this  matter  in  the  hope  (a  very  faint  one) 
that  some  few  courageous  women  of  our  city  may 
be  disposed  to  take  up  the  association,  and  give  it 
vitality  upon  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

By  the  way,  did  you  ever  hear,  in  the  course  of 
all  your  hearings  about  this  imperial  city,  that  a 
certain  lady  (there  may  be  a  dozen  for  aught  I  know) 
has  fanned  herself  into  an  extraordinary  annual  rev- 
enue, in  the  Chauss^  d'Antin,  by  merely  giving 
advice  on  matters  affecting  toilet  ?    It  happens  this 


way  :  A  pleasant  woman  comet  up  from  the  coun- 
try, having  just  married  a  wealthy  proprietairt,  yrbom 
she  teases  into  a  quittance  of  his  vineyard  and  wine- 
presses, and  being  arrived,  she  finds  the  nice  things 
she  has  brought  with  her  from  such  far  away  pro- 
vincial towns  as  Limoges,  will  hardly  lift  her  to  a 
dress-level  with  the  pretty  maids  she  sees  in  the 
streets.  Of  course  she  is  deaolie  at  the  first,  and  all 
the  more  so  when  she  finds  that  a  trial  of  the  riches 
in  the  shop-windows  only  makes  her  more  mark 
and  ridiculous.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Her  dress- 
maker says  she  must  hold  a  consultation ;  that  dress 
is  an  art ;  that  the  art  has  its  professors  ;  and  she 
gives  her  the  card  of  the  lady  in  the  Chauss^  d'An- 
tin. Away  goes  our  nice  provincial  lady — a  mere 
bag,  as  it  were,  of  flesh  and  silks— and  appeals  ta 
the  chief  of  the  establishment  in  the  Chauss^ 
d'Antin.  There  is  an  initiative  fee ;  having  paid 
this  much  the  stranger  is  admitted  to  a  fitting.  A 
daguerreotypist  takes  her  picture  as  she  sits;  a 
ready  artist  examines  her  complexion,  and  reports 
upon  its  tone ;  a  dexterous  maid  takes  the  height  of 
the  lady,  and  the  circumference  of  her  waist ;  the 
wife  of  a  recruiting  Serjeant  desires  her  to  pass  up 
and  down  the  room,  that  she  may  judge  of  her  gait ; 
an  official  from  the  establishment  of  Boivin  takes 
the  measure  of  her  hand  ;  an  old  lady  from  Est^'s, 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  examines  her  foot ;  the  chief 
of  the  establishment  takes  a  final  scrutinizing  glance 
through  her  lorgnette,  asks  name,  age,  and  address, 
and  our  provincial  lady  is  dismissed  for  a  week, 
with  strict  ii\)unctions  to  keep  the  house  and  to  diet 
herself.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  she  calb 
again.  Her  attire  is  in  readiness  :  she  is  hatted  by 
Alexandrine,  robed  by  Baronne,  chatuMeed  by  Est^ 
gloved  by  Boivin,  and,  glancing  at  herself  in  the 
mirror,  is  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  herself 
transformed  into  an  elegant  woman  of  Paris. 

Beside  the  dresses  and  accompaniments,  she  re- 
ceives a  schedule  informing  her  of  the  colors  she  can 
wear  at  morning,  and  by  gas-light.  She  is  advised 
what  sort  of  hair-dressing  is  becoming  to  her  style 
of  features,  is  cautioned  about  long  or  short  dresses 
(as  Este  may  have  reported),  is  directed  on  the 
score  of  hats,  both  as  to  trimmings  and  linings,  is 
advised  of  the  desirable  color  for  sunshade  within 
and  without,  and  receives  a  bill — so  large,  that  it 
would  seem  extravagant  even  beside  those  of  Law- 
son.    Judge  then  if  it  be  large ! 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  organize  something  of 
the  same  sort  for  the  young  gentlemen  of  New 
York  ?  How  if  Mr.  Genio  Scott,  or  some  other 
capable  individual,  should  undertake  (and  adver- 
tise) to  give  advice  on  these  points  to  eldest  sons 
of  respectable,  rich  men,  just  commencing  their  de- 
signs upon  up-town  ladies  and  society  generally  ? 
Would  it  not  succeed?    Would  not  our  slender 

friends  Benny  T and  Jemmy  X gain  very 

much  by  application,  and  forego  the  necessity  of 
prostituting  their  noble  intellects  thenceforward, 
forevermore,  to  such  stale  matters  as  pantaloons 
and  cravats  ? 

Do  make  a  move  in  the  matter.  Whisper  to  R 

to  employ  one  of  his  junior  corps  who  writes  so 
pleasantly,  to  broach  it  in  his  journal.  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Scott  would  be  grateful,  and  might  in  turn 
(like  the  lady  of  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin)  come  to  keep 
his  carriage  and  his  two  liveried  servants  in  light- 
green,  with  a  pretty  white  broadcloth  collar. 

Speaking  of  pantaloons — m#  panittt ! — have  jrou 

any  stirring  in  the  city  with  perspective  stag-hunts, 

or  portraits  of  notable  characters,  or  wild  animal 

exhibitions  woven  into  their  tissue — black,  09  gray 
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ground  T  They  are  quite  the  favorite  material  here 
— with  grooms ;  and  I  should  think  they  might  pos- 
sibly become  the  stcpa  of  the  New  Vork.  Hotel. 
They  would  agree  capitally  with  a  black  velvet 

moming-coat.     Pray,  get  Mr.  R to  drop  a  hint 

of  this  too.  It  would  quite  relieve  his  morning 
columns. 

Are  you  tired  of  dress  ?  If  you  are,  Mr.  Mason  is 
not,  or  M^.  Mann  of  the  State  Department,  or  Mr. 
Daniels  of  Virginia.  Dress,  in  fact,  is  a  matter  of 
importance  (most  of  all  in  the  cold  weather  that  op- 
presses us  now).  For,  would  you  believe  it  (and  I 
hinge  this  period  upon  the  paragraph  of  the  last),  I 
am  sitting  before  a  blazing  fire — three  sticks  at  the 
least  a-glow — in  mid-June,  and  the  sky  is  as  dark 
and  dreary,  and  March-like,  as  the  skies  of  Maine. 

I  spoke  a  little  way  back  of  Jules  Lecorote :  he 
is  a  man  of  character  as  a  writer.  He  has  recently 
fallen  in  with — whom  do  you  think  ?  No  leas  a 
body  than  Beau  Brummel !  Every  body  thought 
he  was  dead  ;  so  did  I.  But  it  appears  that  the  old 
gentleman  has  been  living  a  quiet  life  in  one  of  the 
provmcial  towns  of  France  ever  since  the  day  when 
'  he  ^re  the  unhappy  order  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  perform  some  menial  service  for  him.  It  appears 
that  the  late  attention  to  dress  (has  Mr.  Marcy's 
order  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  do  you  think?)  has 
revived  ^e  spirits  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  he  has 
made  a  call  upon  Lecomte,  and  I  believe  breakfast- 
ed with  him.  He  seems  hale  and  hearty,  and  is 
just  as  impassioned  for  starch  and  waistcoats  as  he 
ever  was  in  his  life. 

I  hear  it  hinted  (though  I  can  not  vouch  for  it) 
that  Soul^  and  Buchanan,  and  the  rest,  have  made 
application  to  him  to  know  what  dress  he  would 
recommend  on  court  occasions?  He  is  said  to  be 
gracious  even  to  republicans,  and  I  hope  he  may 
give  a  satisfactory  answer,  though  I  fear  that  Mr. 
Mason,  with  his  gilt  toggery,  is  beyond  the  hope 
of  advice. 

Have  you  had  gossip  enough?  If  not,  let  me 
w^ave  a  sombre  bit  of  news  into  the  patch- work  I 
am  stitching  for  your  eye.  It  is  no  less  than  a  sui- 
cide at  the  Opera.  The  papers  will  have  brought 
their  mention  of  it  before,  but  not  perhaps  with  all 
the  terrors  of  its  happening. 

It  appears  (at  least  so  says  Lecomte)  that  a  cer- 
tain Kruine,  a  Prussian  officer,  young  and  well- 
looking,  was  troubled  some  two  years  since  in  his 
native  city  of  Berlin  with  deafness.  The  affliction 
disturbed  him  excessively,  all  the  more  since  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  a  successful  suit  for  the  hand  of 
a  pretty  maiden  of  Berlip.  He  vras  one  of  those 
strangely  nervous  temperaments  (you  will  remem- 
ber our  friend  P ),  who  aggravate  a  slight  ill  by 

their  constancy  of  thought  thereabout,  and  multiply 
a  difficulty  into  a  dozen.  The  dea&ess  disturbed 
him  strangely;  by  ingenious  arts  he  kept  it  con- 
cealed from  the  lady  in  whose  affections  he  was 
hopeful  of  winning  a  place,  and,  by  strange  fatuity, 
drew  out  her  opinions  upon  the  horror  of  siich  an 
affliction. 

••  Who  could  love  a  deaf  man  ?"  said  she. 

The  grief  and  trouble  of  poor  Kruine  was  doubled, 
and,  feigning  very  wide  and  very  false  stories,  he 
set  off  for  Paris  to  consult  the  first  surgeons  of  the 
capital.  They  told  him  (what  occurs  very  oflen  in 
troubles  of  the  sort)  that  there  was  little  hope  for 
its  removal.  Despairing  thus  of  any  help  from  them, 
he  caught  readily  at  the  absurdly  promising  propos- 
als of  a  quack  (have  we  not  such  an  one  with  us?), 
and  submitted  to  his  cruel  experiments.  Instead 
of  good  (which  followed  indeed  for  a  week),  great 
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harm  ensued,  and  he  imagined,  with  a  fearful  truth, 
that  his  hearing  was  grown  even  more  difficult. 

He  tested  himself  in  every  possible  way:  he  lin- 
gered for  hours  beside  the  drummers  of  the  Place 
Venddmc ;  he  hung  about  the  entrance  courts  of 
the  great  barrack  of  cavalry  bv  the  Champs  de 
Mars,  hopbg  to  catch  the  sound  of  the  trumpets ; 
he  upset  the  chairs  at  his  elbow,  to  reckon  day  by 
day  his  powers  of  hearing. 

Sometimes,  as  the  trumpets  of  the  men  of  the 
cavalry  by  the  Champs  de  Mars  gave  a  louder  burst, 
or  as  the  men  of  the  Place  Vend6me  touched  their 
drums  with  a  quicker  and  stronger  stroke,  he  fan- 
cied that  he  was  on  the  gain.  On  other  days,  when 
the  sounds  told  dally  on  his  ear,  he  annoyed  him- 
self almost  to  madness  with  the  thought  that  his 
hearing  was  passing  away  from  him  altogether.  At 
these  times  he  examined  his  pistols  (a  friend  had 
watched  him  do  it),  and  reckoned  up  the  pains  «f 
life  and  of  death.  Finally — it  was  hardly  a  fort- 
night before  the  date  I  have  put  to  my  letter — on  a 
day  when  the  evil  spirit  was  on  him,  and  when  he 
recalled  more  vividly  than  ever  what  the  Berlinese 
damsel  had  said  of  the  terrible  affliction,  he  determ- 
ined to  try  himself  by  the  sound  of  the  orchestra 
music  in  the  famous  Proph^te.  He  took  a  place  in 
the  first  range  of  boxes,  not  very  far  from  the  benches 
of  the  players.  Two  ladies  (strangers  to  him)  were  be- 
fore him ;  and  alone,  he  held  one  of  the  fautenils  which 
were  in  the  rear  of  the  atalle.  He  listened  keenly 
through  an  act,  but  grew  more  dismally  conscious 
of  his  growing  misfortune ;  and  finally,  at  a  louder 
burst  of  music  (he  knew  it  by  a  sight  of  the  score), 
hearing  little  or  nothing,  the  thought  of  his  trouble 
came  quick  and  keen  upon  him,  and  he  drew  his 
pistol,  and  placing  the  muzzle  under  his  chin,  blew 
his  head  in  fragments ! 

There  was  a  rush  in  the  house ;  the  orchestra 
ceased  its  play ;  the  players  were  aghast ;  the  cur- 
tain dropped.  The  commissary  of  police  made  his 
appearance  with  his  attendants,  and  removed  the 
body  from  the  loge.  The  floor  was  streaming  with 
blood ;  fragments  of  the  skull  had  fallen  far  and 
wide ;  ladies'  dresses  were  bespattered  with  blood 
and  brains;  and  with  frightful  particularity  the 
French  news-chroniclers  tell  us  that  a  bit  of  the 
jaw  was  lodged  upon  the  limb  of  the  chandelier ! 
Poor  Kruine !  he  had  gone  where  he  will  hear ! 

If  suicides  are  to  your  taste  (I  hope  they  are  not), 
I  could  fill  a  half  dozen  sheets  with  telling  you  o^ 
others :  how  an  old  woman  of  eighty  or  more,  who 
lost  the  other  day  her  husband,  grew  despondent 
and  lonely,  and  finally  worked  up  her  spirit  that  she 
could  live  no  longer,  but  must  follow  the  old  man, 
who  had  been  her  companion  so  long,  into  the  spirit- 
world  where  he  had  gone  before  her.  So  she  bought 
a  pan  of  charcoal  and  lit  it,  and  placed  it  in  her 
chamber,  and  laid  herself  upon  the  bed  and  died ! 

Then,  again,  the  Debata  tells  usof  a  young  woman, 
and  a  pretty  one,  who  had  a  lover  (not  a  husband, 
which  is  a  different  affair  altogether),  to  whom  she 
felt  her  heart  tied  strongly  and  tenderly.  But  the 
lover  was  neither  so  strong  or  so  tender  as  she.  He 
fancied  other  faces  as  well  as  the  one  which  lighted 
her  coquettish  caps ;  he  lingered  at  other  doors  as 
well  as  the  one  which  opened  upon  her  garret  cham- 
ber. She  found  him  unfaithful,  and  mourned  as 
those  mourn  who  love  and  are  not  loved  again. 

She,  too,  lit  her  brazier  of  coal,  and  thrust  her 
robes  in  the  poorly  iointed  doors  and  windows  of 
her  garret  room,  and  wrote  a  line  of  adieu,  and  died. 

The  adieu  she  left  was  simple  and  touching.  I 
should  think  it  might  have  harrowed  the  heart  of 
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the  man  whose  address  it  bore.  It  ran  thus :  *'  I 
forgive  you  with  all  my  heart :  pray  take  care  of  the 
little  dog  you  gave  me ;  it  is  a  good  dogV* 

The  Seine,  too,  with  all  our  March  rains  (which 
have  come  in  May  and  June),  is  rising  fast  and 
high.  It  touches  almost  the  key  of  the  lower  arches 
of  Pont  Neuf,  and  the  current  is  wild,  and  turbid, 
and  strong.  The  poor  creatures  who  make  a  worry 
of  life  have  found  it  out  and  pitch  h6ad  foremost 
safely.  I  say  safely — since  few  boats  or  boatmen 
can  now  stem  the  torrent  to  save  them ;  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  bodies  which  once  held  the 
unquiet  spirits  will  float  down  below  the  city,  and 
be  stranded  on  the  field  shores  where  the  poplars 
thrive,  and  the  grain  fields  wave,  and  the  griefs  of 
the  city  are  unknown. 

What  do  you  think  of  mustaches?  A  sudden 
diange,  to  be  sure ;  but  you  see  I  write  with  my 
pen  dipped  in  the  topmost  thought  of  my  brain.  Do 
you  like  mustaches?  I  ask,  because  just  now  there 
is  a  serious  controversy  waging  all  over  England  on 
the  score  of  mustache  and  beard.'  There  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  encourage  their  growth.  You  know  the 
disposition  has  been  strong  enough  on  the  Conti- 
ment  any  number  of  years  past;  but  now  it  has 
reached  the  shores  of  perfidious  Albion.  It  is  per- 
haps a  result  of  the  alliance  (what  odd  things  may 
yet  grow  out  of  it!) 

The  town  of  Southampton,  lying,  as  you  know, 
very  near  to  France,  has  been  foremost  in  the  beard 
and  mustache  movement ;  and  I  learn  (from  capital 
authority)  that  a  meeting  of  the  chief  citixens  of  the 
place  has  formally  declared  for  beard  and  mustache 
(and  whiskers  if  desired)  as  -the  manifest  in  tent  of 
nature,  and  as  tokens  of  manliness  which  no  self- 
respecting  citizen  ought  to  be  without. 

In  London,  however,  the  movement  does  not 
meet  with  extraordinary  favor.  It  is  understood 
that  the  moneyed  men,  at  the  Bank  and  otherwheres, 
have  declared  against  it;  and  not  only  declared 
against  it  on  their  own  account,  but  absolutely  re- 
fused to  take  int^  their  employ  any  clerk  who  ven- 
tures on  the  cultivation  of  beard  or  mustache.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  aflfair  is  growing  to  possess  a  lively  interest. 

Did  you  ever  suflfer  yourself  to  inquire  when  men 
first  commenced  shaving  ?  Or  what  possible  motive 
could  have  suggested  the  maltreatment  ?  Have  you 
any  idea  that  Adam  shaved,  or  Abel  (Cain  possi 
bly),  or  Abraham,  or  Jacob,  or  the  Apostle  Paul,  or 
John,  or  Athanasius,  oi  IreniBua,  or  Wickliffe,  or 
Martin  Luther,  or  Erasmus,  or  King  Alfred  ?  Then 
why  should  I,  or  the  clerks  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  General  Quashem,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown? 

To  say  we  are  the  prettier  for  it,  is  a  small  rea- 
son, and  unworthy  a  strong-minded  woman;  to  say 
we  are  more  cleanly,  is  untrue,  and  liable  to  create 
false  impressions;  to  say  Mr.  Opossum  does  so, 
and  his  father,  and  his  father's  father  did  so,  and 
his  father's  father,  is  after  all  the  only  reason,  and 
a  very  short-haired  reason  it  is. 

There  »  mention  of  a  reason  for  shaven  beards 
in  history,  and  being  the  only  one  I  can  find  for 
laymenf  I  will  give  it.  The  reason  dates  to  a  time 
when  people  ate  broth  without  spoons ;  being  with- 
out spoons,  they  came  nearer  to  the  bowl  than  now ; 
and  coming  nearer  to  the  bowl,  their  beards  .... 
in  short,  they  had  no  spoons. 

You  have  not  forgotten  the  tragedy  of  Ecully  ? 
It  has  ceruinly  been  in  all  your  papers,  as  it  was 
in  all  upon  this  side  of  the  water.  And  do  you  know 
that  things  of  the  sort  are  very  apt  to  have  a  more 
d0tailed  description  in  the  American  paptn  than 


in  those  of  Europe.  Do  you  know  that  time  and 
again  I  catch  sight  in  the  New  York  twopenny  jour- 
nals of  a  lengthy  resum^  of  an  European  aflfair — b» 
it  a  marriage,  a  death,  or  a  battle — which  was  dis- 
patched in  the  DebaU  or  in  the  Timea  in  ten  lines? 
Are  not  we  Americans  a  little  given  to  over-prattle  T 
Do  we  not  love  words  better  than  most?  Do  yon 
think  the  secret  all  lies  (or  even  half  of  it)  in  our 
free  press  ?  I  wish  it  were  otherwise,  for  the  sak« 
of.  the  type.  Are  not  your  eyes  worn  out  with  the 
littleness  of  the  Congress  doings,  or  the  foreign 
letters,  or  the  political  summaries  7 

You  see  how  I  am  running  on,  in  the  same  Amer- 
ican fashion,  with  never  a  thought  of  your  eyes  or 
your  patience. 

I  was  talking  of  the  aflfair  at  Ecully :  it  is  over. 
The  poor  man — Giraud  was  his  name — is  dead.  A 
great  company — soldiers,  and  work-people,  and  wo- 
men, and  the  best  of  the  Lyons  population — follow- 
ed him  to  the  grave,  where  he  sleeps  with  a  simple 
white  wood  cross  above  it,  telling  when  he  died,  and 
where,  and  why. 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  excitement  which 
belonged  to  the  stoiy  of  his  burial  in  the  well,  and  ' 
the  efforts  the  stout  sappers  made  to  relieve  hin. 
It  was  a  deep  well,  you  know,  dug  through  quick 
moving  dry  gravel,  supported  from  top  to  bottom  by 
wooden  drums ;  but  when  the  poor  fellows  had 
worked  thirty. feet  below  the  surfttce,  the  drum  im- 
mediately above  them  gave  way,  forming  a  sort  of 
rude  arch  over  their  heads,  and  the  gravel  buried 
them  to  their  shoulders. 

The  news  of  it  flew  among  the  aympathetic  provin- 
cials like  fire,  and  shortly  a  great  company  were 
gathered  on  the  ground  to  consult  about  the  means 
of  recovery.  A  corps  of  engineers  were  sent  for 
from  Lyons,  and  a  shaft  was  undertaken,  very  near 
to  the  pit  where  the  poor  fellows  lay,  half  buried 
and  groaning  piteously.  But  it  was  shortly  found 
that  the  shaft  commenced  would  never  do,  breaking, 
as  it  were,  the  firmness  of  the  ground,  and  sending 
down  fresh  showers  of  sand  and  gravel  upon  the 
buried  workmen. 

Spot  after  spot  was  decided  upon,  and  works 
commenced  and  then  abandoned.  Hope  would  have 
been  small,  if  there  had  not  been  found  a  means 
of  communicating,  through  the  rude,  self-formed 
wooden  arch  above  the  workmen,  not  only  words 
of  encouragement,  but  food  and  wine. 

Night  and  day  the  works,  re-established  in  a  bet- 
ter position,  went  on.  One  of  the  poor  fellows 
died,  and  it  was  proposed  to  pull  out  his  body  from 
the  narrow  space  by  main  force.  They  lowered  a 
rope  for  this,  and  Giraud  (the  live  one)  tied  it  about 
the  shoulders  of  his  dead  companion ;  but  at  the  first 
vigorous  pull  from  above,  new  showers  of  gravel  and 
stones  came  furiously  down  from  above,  and  the 
attempt  to  remove  the  body  was  reluctantly  aban- 
doned. 

Meantime  the  shaft,  which  the  engineers  had 
planned  a  little  way  from  the  pit,  was  pushed  vigor- 
ously forward.  Food  and  wine  were  passed  to  the 
moaning  lingerer  under  ground.  Day  after  day 
went  by,  and  still  the  poor  fellow  kept  his  place  be- 
side his  dead  companion,  buried  to  the  shoulders 
in  the  compact  earth. 

Telegraphic  reports  came  to  the  capital,  and  the 
kind-hearted  Empress  (I  believe  she  is  truly  so)  was 
painfully  interested.  She  sent  special  words  of  en* 
couragement  to  the  sufferer,  and  to  those  who  labor- 
ed, to  relieve  him. 

Thus  two  weeks  went  by ;  scanty  food  passing 
ts  the  buried  man ;  the  corpse  besklQ^him  growing 
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putrid ;  the  workers  at  tlie  aide-pit  pressing  their 
labors  with  vigor,  by  night  and  by  day.  From  the 
country  thereabout  there  came  up  crowds  to  render 
what  help  they  could,  and  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  works  to  bring  the  buried  man  to  day  again. 
Every  day  the  telegraph  sent  its  tidings  to  Paris  ; 
every  day  the  journals  had  their  paragraph  about 
the  progress  of  the  digging,  and  the  chances  there 
might  be  of  saving  poor  Giraud  aliva. 

All  this  time,  however,  he  was  growing  fainter 
and  fainter;  but  encouraging  words  were  passed 
down  to  him  in  his  burial-place,  and  his  poor  mother 
lingered  about  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  suffering,  may- 
be, more  than  the  son; 

At  length  it  was  reported  that  the  works  ^>proach- 
ed  completion ;  the  shaft  had  been  sunk  to  a  level 
with  the  well,  and  a  side-gallery,  carefully  pro- 
tected by  wooden  shield- work,  was  pushed  toward 
the  point  where  the  buried  man  lay.  The  journals 
expressed  hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance,  and  Oiraud 
himself,  with  the  putrid  corpse  hugging  him  uneasily, 
found  courage  in  the  near  sound  of  the  pickaxes 
and  the  voices  of  the  workmen. 

It  was  nine  at  night,  just  twenty-one  days  after 
the  man  had  been  buried,  that  the  foremost  work- 
man broke  through  the  last  film  of  earth,  and  reach- 
ed his  hand  toward  the  fainting  well-digger.  But 
the  foul  air  of  the  narrow  place  overcame  the  ad- 
venturous soldier  (he  was  of  the  corps  of  sappers 
and  miners),  and  his  companions  bore  him  away  as 
if  he  were  dead. 

With  renewed  care  they  removed  the  remaining 
obstructions ;  a  stout  man  of  the  corps  in  attend- 
ance grasped  the  feeble  and  helpless  Giraud  by  the 
shoulders,  drew  him  out,  dragged  him  slong  the  nar- 
row causeway,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  pit,  by  the  light 
of  torches,  they  placed  him  npon  a  pannier  which 
had  been  prepared,  and  by  a  windlass  they  drew 
him  to  the  top. 

Thousands  were  gathered  to  receive  him,  and  the 
night  air  rang  with  a  great  shout.  A  messenger  set 
off  for  Lyons,  and  m  the  various  theatres  the  an- 
nouncement that  poor  Giraud  was  saved  was  met 
by  a  shout  of  greeting.  The  tidings  came  to  Paris, 
and  for  the  evening  people  talked  in  salon  and  in 
eafe  of  the  saving  of  poor  Giraud. 

He  was  badly  bruised,  but  the  surgeons  had  hope 
of  saving  him.  They  took  him  to  the  great  hospital 
of  Lyons,  and  gave  him  the  best  attendance  of  the 
city.  Every  day  bulletins  of  his  health  reached  Paris, 
and  not  a  man  could  be  found  who  did  not  express  an 
interest  (even  in  this  stirring  war-time)  in  the  wel- 
fare of  poor  Giraud.  The  Empress  settled  on  him 
a  comfortable  pension  for  life ;  gifts  Came  in  from 
fellow  well-dii^rs,  aiid  his  future  seemed  assured. 
But  a  wound  in  the  foot  grew  threatening :  gan- 
grene attacked  the  limb,  and  compelled  amputa- 

They  gave  him  chloroform,  and  removed  his  leg; 
but  the  system  was  in  no  state  to  gain  force,  and  to 
resist  the  spreading  mortification  :  in  short,  the  poor 
man  died,  and  was  buried,  as  I  have  told  you. 

I  dare  say  you  have  seen  as  much  of  the  matter 
before  ;  but  yet  it  seemed  worth  the  putting  down, 
as  a  token  of  French  sentiment  and  of  French  kind- 
ness of  heart.  Yon  see  it  every  day,  even  in  the 
midst  of  their  cheatery.  My  landlady  will  make 
me  pay  double,  and  my  butcher  will  levy  a  franc  a 
day  upon  my  ignorance,  and  my  cook  (a  good,  kind 
woman)  will  put  all  the  balancing  coppers  in  her 
pocket,  and  ay  broker  will  charge  me  extortionate 
commissions;  but  if  I  were  to  tumble  into  a  well,  I 
•n  wmn  they  woald  all  make  ha^  to  pall  me  oat, 


and  make  me  pay  less  for  saving  my  lifo  than  I  pay 
day  by  day  for  saving  my  bacon. 

In  short,  the  French  are  an  interesting  peeple. 
Ifyoadonottbinkso,  come  and  see.    Adieu. 


ONE  must  needs  see  An  Intaxieated  Monkey,  that 
ludicrous  imsge  of  man  in  almost  all  things  but 
reason,  folly  to  appreciate  the  sorry  figure  a  "  hu- 
man" cuts  when  his  nature  is  disguised  with  drink. 
In  Dr.  Guthrie's  quaint-styled  book,  the  **  Old 
Yemf>a  IVommg,*'  we  find  the  following  laughable 
description  of  a  drunken  monkey : 

"Jack,**  as  he  was  called,  ** seeing  his  master 
and  some  companions  drinking,  with  those  imita- 
tive powers  for  which  his  species  is  remarkable, 
finding  half  a  glass  of  whisky  left,  took  it  up  and 
drank  it  off.  ItfleWyofcourse,  tohishead.  Amidst 
roars  of  laughter  he  began  to  hop,  skip,  jump,  and 
dance.    Jack  was  decidedly  drunk. 

*'  Next  day,  when  they  went,  with  the  intention 
of  repeating  the  fun,  to  take  the  poor  monkey  from 
his  box,  he  was  not  to  be  seen.  Looking  inside, 
they  discovered  him  crouching  in  a  corner. 

**  *  Come  out  !*  said  his  master. 

"Afraid  to  disobey,  he  came  shamefacedly  o«t, 
walking  on  three  legs.  One  forepaw  was  laid  oft 
his  forehead,  saying,  as  plain  as  words  could  do, 
'  What  a  headache  Tve  got !' 

**  Having  left  him  some  days  to  get  well  and  re- 
sume his  gayety,  they  csnied  him  off  to  th^  old 
scene  of  reveL  On  entering,  he  eyed  the  glasses 
with  manifest  terror,  skulkuig  behind  the  chairs ; 
and  on  his  master  ordering  him  to  drink,  he  *  bolt- 
ed,* and  was  on  the  house-top  in  a  twinkling.  They 
called  him  down.  He  would  not  come.  His  mas- 
ter shook  a  whip  at  him.  Jack,  sitting  astride  on 
the  ridge-pole,  chattered  and  grinned  defiance. 

'*  A  gun,  of  which  he  was  always  afraid,  was 
now  brought,  and  pointed  at  this  new  disciple  of 
temperance  :  he  ducked  his  head,  and  skipped  over 
to  the  back  of  the  house.  Two  guns  were  next  lev- 
eled at  him,  one  ftom  each  side  of  the  house,  upon 
which,  seeing  his  predicament,  and  less  afraid  sp- 
parently  of  the  fire  than  the  *  fire-water,'  the  monkey 
leaped  at  one  bound  upon  the  chimney-top,  and 
getting  down  the  ffue,  held  on  with  his  forepawc 
He  would  rather  be  singed  than  drink ! 

"  He  triumphed ;  and  although  his  master  kept 
him  for  twelve  years  after  that,  he  never  could  per- 
suade the  monkey  to  taste  another  drop  of  whisky,'* 
Many  a  young  man,  just  entered  upon  the  down- 
ward path  of  inebriety,  with  but  half  the  benefioenl 
instinct,  not  to  call  it "  moral  courage,"  of  this  poor 
monkey,  might,  in  resisting  the  temptation  whisk, 
in  all  its  fbnns,  was  powerless  with  his  ring-tailed 
brother,  have  become  an  honorable  and  boftored 
member  of  society,  instead  of  a  wretched  ine- 
briate! 

Thb  term  Yankee  was,  in  times  past,  a  very  dis- 
tinctive appellation  in  the  old  Southern  Stales; 
but  the  facilities  for  trareling  are  rapidly  oblitera- 
ting all  local  ideas,  and  merging  the  oitisens  of  every 
section  into  one  and  the  same  people.  Judge  Bdlt' 
ard,  who,  many  years  ago,  moved  to  Ijouisiasa  fooa 
Massachusetts,  and  ia  his  adopted  Stale  received 
the  highest  honors  it  could  bestow  upon  a  citiMB, 
was  somewhat  peculiar,  in  spite  of  his  Southern  «•> 
socialions,  in  always  retaining  naeh  of  ha»  New 
England  iadividuaUty.  On  eiie  t 
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•erer&l  distinguished  gentlemen,  found  himself,  for 
a  single  night,  the  guest  of  a  hospitable  cabin  "  way 
down  in  Georgi-a."  After  supper,  the  gentlemen 
were  conversing  sociably  together  about  some  dis- 
puted point,  when  some  one,  turning  to  the  Judge, 
remarked,  '*  Come  now,  BuUard,  you  are  a  Yankee, 
perhaps  you  can  solve  our  difficulty."  The  good 
lady  of  the  house,  who  had  been  listening  with  re- 
spectful silence,  started  up  upon  hearing  the  word 
Yankee,  and  eying  the  Judge  a  momient,  she  earn- 
estly asked,  "  Are  you  really  a  Yankee  ?"  "  I 
am,"  said  the  Judge,  with  commendable  pride.  **  I 
•m  right  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a 
beaming  face ;  *'  for  you  see  I  have  had  for  many 
years  a  clock  that  won't  go,  and  I  thought  if  a 
Yankee  came  along  1  could  have  it  mended ;"  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  she  placed  the 
invalid  time-pieee  before  the  distinguished  orna- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court. 

At  the  comer  of  the  Third  Avenue  and  Thirteenth 
Street,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  is  an  old  pear- 
tree  in  tolerable  preservation.  At  the  time  of  its 
planting,  by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  last  of  the  Dutch 
Governors,  it  was  intended  as  an  useful  appendage 
to  a  residence  in  the  country ;  but  it  is  now  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  city  of  New  York.  This  tree 
presents  a  sad  picture  of  the  innovations  of  modem 
times,  and  resembles,  in  its  circumstances,  some 
of  the  '*  oldest  inhabitants,"  who  still  linger  among 
us.  Crowded  in  among  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
covered  with  the  dust  of  a' thousand  passing  vehi- 
cles, it  extends  its  gnarled  limbs  into  the  heated 
atmosphere  as  if  stmggling  for  breath,  and  bears 
fearful  evidence  that  its  days  are  drawing  to  a  close. 
Soon  this  old  pear-tree  will  be  gathered  home  to  its 
mother  earth ;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  the  last 
veritable  monument  of  the  Knickerbockers  will  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  curious  public  will  have 
nothing  at  which  they  can  point  as  a  relic  of  the 
**  early  times." 


Old  **  Colonel  Wamuck"  edited  a  daily  evening 
paper  **  out  West,"  and  was  known  by  the  title  of 
**  Father  of  the  Press."  He  was  a  man  of  method- 
ical habits,  and  his  business  seemed  to  have  been 
arranged  exactly  to  suit  his  humors.  He  got  to  his 
office  in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock  precisely,  and 
after  writing  "  a  leader,"  and  **  scissorizing"  the 
demanded  quantity  of  *'  matter,"  he  would  walk 
deliberately  over  to  "  the  Hotel,"  and  coounence 
drinking  and  disputing  about  politics,  until  he  was 
carried  home  completely  intoxicated  and  put  to 
bed.  This  the  Colonel  had  done  for  years ;  but 
Ufoa  one  occasion  he  became  tremendously  ex- 
cited in  some  political  squabble,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  went  home,  eariy  in  the  altemoon,  to  examine 
some  long-neglected  papers.  His  wife  was  sur- 
prised at  the  unexpected  intrusion,  and  was  further 
alarmed  by  the  Coloners  manners  and  appearance, 
for  she  could  scarcely  recognize  him  as  her  hus- 
band. Her  fears  caused  the  good  lady  to  send  off 
for  the  family  physician,  and  demand  Ids  immediate 
attendance.  She  stated  that  the  Colonel  had  come 
home  at  an  unusual  hour ;  that  his  conduct  was  ex- 
ceedingly strange,  so  that  she  was  afraid  that  his 
mind  had  finally  given  vray  from  his  continued  dis- 
sipation. The  doctor  roshed  round  to  the  Colonel's 
house,  and  into  the  presence  of  the  patient,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  cause  of  all  the  alarm  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  Colonel  was  eM  aober ;  and  had, 
by  this  extraordinary  eircunstaace,  caused  the  se- 
rious agitation  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 


Onk  of  the  rarest  faculties  is  that  of  close  ob- 
servation. It  is  not  an  uncommon  circumstance  to 
meet  with  people  who  can  tell  very  little  about  the 
things  the  most  familiar  to  them  by  association. 
There  was  an  immense  sight  of  shrewdness  dis- 
played by  the  farmer,  who  found  fault  with  the  pic- 
ture of  some  pigs  eating,  because  none  of  them  had 
their  feet  in  the  trough.  One  of  the  best  statues 
of  Nelson  was  pronounced  by  the  British  public 
quite  faultless,  until  an  **  old  Salt"  discovered  that 
the  ropes,  forming  part  of  the  accessories,  were 
emUd  the  wrong  way.  Some  years  ago,  a  **  cit"  had 
a  long  ride  in  company  with  a  country  gentleman. 
Said  the  **  cit"  to  bis  friend,  **  Now,  we  shall  pass 
on  the  road  to-day  at  least  fifty  cows,  and  as  many 
horses.  Now,  I  will  bet  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
penses of  our  journey,  that  I  can  tell  how  the  cows 
and  how  the  horses  will,  in  every  case,  get  upon 
their  feet  when  roused  from  a  reclining  position. 
You  may  take  your  choice.  The  cows  shsil  all  get 
up  by  first  rising  upon  their  hind  legs,  and  the 
horses  upon  their  fore  ones;  or  the  horses  shall 
rise  first  upon  their  hind  legs,  and  the  cows  upon 
their  fore  enes."  The  challenged  speculated  awhile, 
and  said  he  would  take  the  bet,  leaving  it  to  the 
"  eit"  to  make  the  choice.  The  challenger  said  he 
would  then  bet  "  that  the  cows  would  invariably 
get  first  upon  their  hind  legs  in  rising;  and  that 
the  horses  would,  without  an  exception,  rise  up  by 
getting  first  upon  their  fore  ones ;"  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted. Now,  how  many  readers  of  our  Maga- 
zine can  promptly  decide  who  won  the  bet  T 

Amono  all  of  our  clergy  who,  from  long  residence 
and  great  talents;  have  become  a  feature  of  our  city 
society,  none  have  sustained  themselves  with  more 
dignity  and  consistent  popularity  than  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hawks.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  on  one  occasion, 
a  congregation  **  in  the  suburbs"  desired  his  minis- 
trations, but  he  declined  **  the  call,"  on  account  of  the 
limited  salary  attached.  **  The  vestry"  replied ;  and, 
among  other  things,  suggested  that  the  pastor  should 
remember  that  even  the  ravens  were  cared  for,  and 
why  should  he,  therefore,  be  so  particular  about  his 
pay.  The  Doctor,  evidently  desirous  to  give  an 
answer  in  the  proper  spirit,  replied,  that  he  had 
read  that  the  ravens  were  cared  for,  but  that  as  no- 
thing was  said  about  the  littU  Hawks,  he  must  look 
after  them  himself. 


Prbntiss,  the  fiamous  orator  of  the  southwest, 
was  very  fond  of  using  anecdotes  to  illustrate  his 
subjects.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  advoca- 
ting the  claims  of  Mr.  Clay  to  the  Presidency,  he 
had  a  great  many  Irishmen  among  his  auditors,  who 
continually  interrupted  him  by  loud  remarks.  Pren- 
tiss finally  addressed  himself  to  the  "  dissenters ;" 
and,  in  a  playful  manner,  went  on  to  say  that  he 
could  account  for  their  dislike  to  his  political  idol 
in  no  other  way  than  that  it  was  natural  to  the  Irish 
to  be  always  in  the  **  opposition ;"  and  then  related 
the  following  incident.  He  said  that  some  years 
ago,  when  it  was  the  custom  in  New  York  city  to 
keep  the  polls  at  elections  open  for  three  days,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  voters  got  rather  ex- 
cited at  the  winding  up.  A  ship,  direct  from  Liver- 
pool and  filled  with  emigrants,  was  hauled  into  one 
of  the  docks,  directly  in  front  of  a  **  poll"  where 
was  breeding  an  election  riot,  and  the  first  man 
ashore  vras  a  **  broth  of  a  boy,**  shelalah  in  hand, 
who,  scarcely  able  to  stand  upon  solid  earth  after 
his  long  oonfiaement  on  shipboard,  was  trying  to 
get  his  legs  in  subordination,  and  comprehend  th* 
Jigitized  by  IC 
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confusion  before  him.  At  the  instant,  one  of  the 
ranners  about  the  polls,  with  a  handful  of  tickets  in 
his  hand,  rushed  up  to  Pat,  and  thrusting  a  rote 
into  his  face,  asked  with  vehemence,  *'  Wluch  side 
are  you  on  7*'  The  threatening  row  had  now  broken 
into  a  storm;  brickbats,  clubs,  and  imprecations 
prevailed;  when  Pat  seemed  to  suddenly  recover 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  replied :  **  Ye'd  know  the 
side  I'm  on,  would  ye  ?"  and  shaking  his  stick  over 
his  head,  and  giving  a  whoop,  he  concluded,  **  I'm 
on  the  rebilion  side,  ov  coorse  ["  and  he  then  pitch- 
ed into  the  brawl  **  like  one  at  home." 


Cities  are  no  places  for  sentiment — ^the  never- 
ceasing  wants  of  the  **new  comers,"  like  the  sui^g- 
ing  waves  of  a  rising  flood,  obliterate  landmarks 
and  the  sacred  records  of  the  life  that  has  preceded. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  living  carelessly  pursue  the 
phantom  of  the  moment,  while  treading  upon  the 
ashes  of  the  dead ;  and  the  most  thoughtless  are 
sometimes  startled  by  the  fearful  indiflference  dis- 
played by  the  crowd  regarding  matters  that  we  in- 
stinctively feel  should  be  cherished,  if  we  would 
preserve  the  divinity  within  us.  Without  being 
over  sensitive,  we  must  confess  that  even  our  city- 
encased  heart  sometimes  sinks  within  us  at  unex- 
pected sights,  and  the  fine  chords  of  our  moral  sense, 
that  have  so  long  slumbered  in  silence,  and  we  fear 
in  insensibility,  vibrate  for  the  moment  in  painful 
discord.  Passing  through  Grand  Street  the  other 
day,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  the  strange  spec- 
tacle of  a  church  turned  into  a  stable.  Horses  were 
munching  their  hay  "  in  family  pews,"  and  eying 
with  comical  expression  the  street  passers,  through 
the  clear  glass  of  Gothic  windows.  Within  **  the 
altar"  were  locked  together  the  vehicles  that  belong 
to  the  "  fast  men  of  the  town,"  while  adown  the 
isles  were  reposing  the  plain  buggies  that  are  hired 
out  for  a  season.  On  the  sacred  desk  is  a  lot  of 
well-greased  harness,  in  the  porch  sit  a  crowd,  the 
members  of  which  discuss,  in  no  very  refined  lan- 
guage, the  events  of  the  **  last  race,"  the  best  time 
on  the  avenues,  and  "  how  that  'ere  spirited  hani- 
mal  tried  to  break  another  gentleman's  neck,"  and 
other  incidents  peculiar  to  "horse  talk."  Stable 
boys  and  rats  revel  in  "  the  Sunday-school  rooms," 
and  the  arched  roof,  that  once  echoed  with  ••  songs 
of  praise,"  is  disfigured  with  long,  tenacious  cob- 
webs, that  swing  to  and  fro  from  the  half-concealed 
nests  of  wasps  and  bats.  We  tried,  while  looking 
upon  these  things,  to  be  philosophical— to  be  "prac- 
tical." It's  all  right,  thought  we,  assuming  a  brisker 
walk— the  changes  of  the  city  hjive  made  this  church 
unnecessary— yet,  in  spite  of  our  reasoning,  we  saw 
rising  before  us  the  indignant  attitude  of  One  who 
drove  the  money -changers  from  the  Temple.  We 
•aw  also  innumerable  ragged  children,  and  depraved 
men  and  women,  who  on  the  Sabbath  hung  around 
this  "  church,"  and  heard  and  saw  not  only  the  pro- 
fanation, but  the  utter  desecration  of  holy  things. 
Our  thoughts  of  justification  died  within  us ;  we 
heard,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  the  prayers  and  aspira- 
tions  that  had  gone  up  from  that  buUding.  We  be- 
held the  time  when  the  worsh'Ving  congregation 
cried  "Amen"  to  iu  solemn  dedication  te  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Almighty.  We  could  imagine  ths  mo- 
ment when  the  fire  of  heaven  consumed  the  sacri- 
fice; but  we. could  not,  and  can  not  imagine  when 
the  sacred  dedication  was  revoked,  and  when  the 
building  ceased  to  be  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
the  living  God. 

Thb8B  thoughts,  old  as  the  Mexican  war,  were 


suggested  to  the  mind  of  a  graphic  writer  in  the 
Delta  of  New  Orleans,  who  was  describing  for  that 
journal  some  of  the  exciting  events  of  that  memo- 
rable campaign.  War  makes  the  beholder  familiar 
with,  and  indifferent  to  death ;  but  this  writer  goes 
beyond,  and  depicts  what  in  hundreds  of  instances 
has  probably  already  come  to  pass  with  the  behold- 
ers and  actors  in  the  scenes  in  Mexico  : 

"  But  now,  what  is  the  *  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter?' 

"  The  sword  and  the  scissors  are  fast  hastening 
to  rust,  and  the  nice  little  soldier-clerk  will  lay 
himself  down,  and  his  lips  grow  blue,  and  his  voice 
feebler,  and  he  will  die !  The  carpenter  will  plane 
off  shavings,  for  the  rosy-cheeked  children  to  play 
with,  from  the  boards,  and  get  some  of  the  velvet 
which  that  same  clerk  Used  to  snip,  and  some  nails 
from  the  blacksmith's,  and  make  him  a  coffin. 

"  The  mason,  as  he  looks  down  upon  the  proces- 
sion which  bears  him  to  his  grave,  will  for  a  mo- 
ment forget  his  *  mort,'  being  absorbed  in  a  more 
serious  kind  of  mort ;  and  periiapt— if  the  clerk  has 
rich  friends — perhaps,  I  say,  the  mason  may  be  call- 
ed upon  to  build  a  tomb  over  him,  telling  how  he 
had  survived  the  Battle  of  Mexico  only  to  fall  in 
the  great  Battle  of  Life ! 

"Then,  after  a  while,  the  children  will  come 
around  the  door  of  the  carpenter's  shop,  but  they 
will  be  shut  out,  for  the  shaving-makers  will  all  be 
gone  too.  The  clod  he  used  to  turn  with  the  plow 
will  rest  heavily  on  the  bosom  of  the  farmer's  son. 
The  village  will  seem  dull  and  lonely,  for  no  more 
shall  you  hear  the  clanging  anvil :  the  blacksmith 
too  is  gone,  and  the  ashes  moulder,  the  hammer  lies 
in  the  black  dust  on  the  dirt-floor,  the  anvil  has 
grown  cold,  the  bellows  breathless.  The  lapstone, 
too,  has  ceased  its  clank. 

"  But  go  along  soon  again,  and  you  see  another 
bob-tailed,  fancy-vested  clerk,  just  like  ours,  only 
not  he  !  The  carpenter's  shop-door  is  open  too,  and 
you  hear  the  saw  ripping  through  the  plank.  The 
children  are  there  too,  but  they  stand  aloof,  and 
peep  dubiously  in,  to  see  if  the  new  carpenter  looks 
kindly  upon  them,  like  our  old  friend.  A  little  sal- 
low-foced,  snub-nosed  individual  has  taken  the 
hammer  and  awl  of  our  merry  shoemaker,  and  high 
up  on  the  scaffold  you  hear  a  strange  voice  cry  out 
*  Mort !' 

"  And  so  it  is.  All,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit!" 

Doubtless  it  is  Saxe,  the  humorous  and  always- 
ready  poet,  who,  on  hearing  that  Queen  Victoria 
had  again  honored  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  selecting 
her  wet-nurse  from  Cowes,  wrote  as  follows : 

"Why  now,"  says  Roger,  says  he, 

"*TiB  a  thing  that  Nature  allows. 
He  being  a  young  Johnny  BvUy  d*ye  see. 
Must  of  course  get  his  nursing  flrom  CoweaP* 


The  following  example  of  Cmart-Room  tHqiuiU 
occurred  in  a  certain  town  in  Missouri  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  It  is  to  be  hoped  such  scenes 
are  less  frequent  in  that  region  nowadays,  although 
many  laughable  occurrences  in  Western  courts  of 
"  distant  judicature"  are  even  now  often  reported 
in  the  newspapers. 

"  Judge  Somebody,  of  the  county  of  Somewhere, 
in  this  State,  is  a  well-known  and  very  popular 
man  moreover,  for  he  is  not  above  *  taking  a  hand' 
at  cards,  or  a  glass  of  whisky  either^that  is,  *  oc- 
casionally.' On  the  bench,  however,  he  is  an  en- 
tirely different  individual;  a  sound  lawyer,  and 
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holding  the  scales  of  justice  with  a  grave  dignity 
worthy  of  half  a  dozen  '*  Somebodies'  rolled  into 

one. 

"  One  day,  during  a  very  interesting  case,  a  very 
tall  and  very  solemn-looking  individual,  further  sol- 
emnixed  by  a  very  broad-brimmed  beaver,  entered 
the  court-rpom,  walked  forward  toward  the  railing, 
and,  without  removing  his  hat,  sat  dovni  opposite 
the  surprised  and  offended  legal  dignitary. 

"  *  Mr.  Sheriff,'  said  the  Judge,  *  tell  that  man  to 
take  his  hat  ofL' 

*'  The  Sheriff  walked  over  to  the  transgressor, 
and  remarking  that  *  the  rules  of  the  court  must  be 
observed,'  gently  removed  the  broad-brim  from  the 
head,  and  deposited  it  in  the  lap  of  the  owner. 

"  *  Why,  Judge,'  exclaimed  the  latter,  in  a  shrill 
tone  of  surprise,  *  Pm  6aW.''— and  he  immediately 
replaced  his  covering. 

♦•  The  Judge  had  not  perceived  this  second  at- 
tempt at  the  moment,  having  been  engaged  in  re- 
plenishing his  mouth  with  a  fresh  *  chew'  of  tobac- 
co, in  order  to  aid  his  ruminations ;  but  again  look- 
ing forwaid,  the  hat  once  more  loomed  up  before 
him. 

•*  *  Mr.  Sheriff  r  said  he,  with  even  fMre  than  se- 
verity, '  tell  that  man  to  Uke  his  hat  off.' 

"  The  officer  again  waited  upon  the  offender,  and 
removed  his  beaver  a  second  time. 

" » But,  Judge,  I  tell  you  I'm  bald  !'  cried  the 
rictim,  in  a  tone  of  increased  surprise  at  the  offi- 
cial lack  of  consideration  for  his  condition ;  at  the 
same  time,  once  more,  and  with  great  detemiina- 
tion,  *  thatching  himself.' 

<*  The  Judge  was  a  picture  to  look  at.  '  Mr. 
Clerk,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  whose  solemn  calm  was 
*  calculated,'  whether  it  did  or  not,  to  *  search'  the 
man,  *  enter  up  a  fine  of  five  doUara  against  Mr. 

C ,  for  refusing  to  take  his  hat  off  when  ordered 

by  the  Court.' 

**  Mr.  C immediately  *  straightened  himself 

ap,'  walked  his  six  feet  six,  surmounted  by  his 
cloud  of  beaver,  straight  up  to  the  bar  of  the  Court, 
pulled  from  his  pocket  fifty  cents,  and  squirting 
through  his  teeth  a  jet  of  tobacco  juice,  he  <  spake :' 
*•  *  Wal,  Judge,  here's  fifly  cenU,  which,  with  four 
dollars  and  a  half  you  owed  me  when  we  stopped 
playing  '  poker'  last  night,  makes  us  about  even,  1 
reckon !' 

**  *  Ah-ar-um-a-wahrboo-oh,  Mr.  Sheriff,  you 
will  not  suffer  the  Court  to  be  interrupted,*  said  the 
Judge. 

*'  Before  the  *  Court'  had  recovered  its  articula- 
tion, however,  the  *  Interruption'  had  walked  out 
as  solemnly  as  he  had  entered." 

Thkbb  is  an  astonishing  difference  between  the 
willingness  with  which  one  "  puts  up"  with  little 
annoyances  from  little  folks,  whether  those  same 
little  folks  are  your  own  or  somebody's  else.  The 
speculative  bard  who  wrote  the  following  lines  had 
an  idea  of  this,  among  other  things : 

**  Bsby,  crowing  on  your  knee, 
While  you  sing  some  Uttle  ditty, 
Pidls  yeor  hair,  or  thumbs  your  eye. 
Would  yon  think  it  wasn't  preuy  t 

Tell  BM,  ooQld  you  ? 
If  you  ouned  *  the  baby,'  would  you  1 

"  Wift,  with  arms  abort  your  neck, 
Says  yo«  Mock  just  like  the  baby  }* 
Wants  some  eash  to  make  a  *  spec,* 
And  ysQ  would  rsAiae  her— maybe ! 

Coold  youl  9kouU  yon? 
If  you  owned '  the  woman,*  wonkl  yon? 


"  Uttlt  labor,  Uttle  sUifb, 
Little  care,  and  UtUe  cot ; 
Would  you  sigh  for  single  lift  ? 
Would  you  murmur  at  your  lot  ? 

Tell  me,  should  you? 
If  you  owned  the  cottage^  vrould  youT 

**  Health  and  comfbrt,  children  (Ur, 
Wift  to  meet  you  at  the  door. 
Fond  hearu  throbbing  for  you  there ; 
Tell  me,  would  yon  ask  fbr  more? 

Should  you  T  could  you? 
If  you  owned  *  th$  readifi  would  yo«1" 

Wb  give  place  to  the  subjoined  in  the  "  Drawer," 
at  the  request  of  a  correspondent  in  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  whether  it 
be  entirely,  or  in  part,  authentic.  We  doubt  very 
much  whether  such  an  anecdote  could  be  **  made 
out  of  whole  cloth ;"  and  we  know  that  it  was  cur- 
rent as  trw  some  thirty  years  ago : 

"Long  after  Washington's  rictories  over  the 
French*  and  English  had  made  hU  name  familial 
to  all  Europe,  Dr.  Franklin  had  chanced  to  dine 
with  the  English  and  French  embassadors,  when, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  remembered,  the  following 
toasts  were  drunk : 

''BythM  Engliah  Emhataador: 

*»  *  Enoland— the  Sim,  whose  bri^  beams  en- 
lighten and  fructify  the  remotest  oomeis  of  the 
earth.' 

"  The  French  Emhanador,  glowing  with  national 
pride,  but  too  polite  to  dispute  the  *  premises'  of 
the  previous  toayt,  drank : 

"  *  Fbanub— the  Moon,  whose  mild,  steady,  and 
cheering  rays  are  the  delight  of  all  nations,  consol- 
ing them  in  the  darkness,  and  making  even  their 
dreariness  beautiful.* 

"  The  American  Embasaador,  Dr.  Franklin,  then 
rose,  and,  with  his  usual  simplicity,  said : 

"  •  Gbobob  Washington— the  Joekua  who  com- 
manded the  Sun  and  Moon  to  stand  still,  and  they 
obeyed  him !' "  

•*  The  Yankee  Horee-Swapper  in  Old  Kentucky*" 
must  have  been  put  into  the  "  Drawer"  with  some 
ultimate  design  upon  the  risibles  of  the  readers  of 
its  multifarious  contents : 

•♦  The  Kentuckian,  ready  for  a  trade,  exchanges 
his  *  Sorrel'  for  the  peddler's  *  Old  Gray ;'  but  find- 
ing the  latter  indisposed  to  move  a  peg  after  he  has 
secured  him,  he  denounces  the  Yankee  as  a  swin- 
dler, who  only  laughs  at  and  tantalizes  him  in  re- 
turn. ,.       • 

"  Presently  the  'cute  peddler  mounU  hie  pnxe, 
but  'Sorrel'  is  as  immovable  as  the  Mammoth 
Cave.  After  trying  a  long  time  in  vain  to  start 
the  obstinate  animal,  the  Kentuckian  consoles  hun. 
with  1 

"  *  Stranger,  you  fan  start  him,  ef  you'll  only 
bring  some  shavin's  and  kindle  a  fire  under  him  !^ 
That's  the  way  /  get  him  going  in  the  mornings '.' ' 

Littlb  children's  reasoning  powers,  if  not  al- 
ways **  deep,"  are  sometimes  quite  "  searching." 
Witness  the  subjoined  juvenile  anecdote : 

**  'Is't  true,  mamma,'  inc|uircd  a  little  girl,  *  that 
a  Quaker  never  takes  off  his  hat?' 

"  *  It  w  true,  my  dear,'  answered  the  fond  mother : 

*  it  is  a  mark  of  respect  which  he  thinks  he  should 
pay  to  no  man.' 

**  *  But  then  tell  me,  mamma,'  answered  the  chiia, 

*  how  does  a  Quaker  manage  when  he  ^as  to  have 
his  hair  cut?'" 

This  was  a  chUd's  "poser."       r^  ^^^1^ 
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Thk  French  people  are  proTerbitUy  polite ;  nor 
in  any  thing  do  they  exhibit  their  poUtenees  more 
agreeably  to  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner,  than  in  never 
laughing  at  those  who  make  mistakes  in  their  lan- 
guage. We  can  not  help  thinking,  howeveri  that 
eren  a  Frenchman  would  have  laughed  at  an  En- 
glishman, had  he  made  the  mistake  in  Paris  that  a 
Frenchman  made  not  many  months  ago  in  London : 

**  Newly  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  he  was  impa- 
tient to  see  the  town,  but  fearful  of  not  finding  his 
way  back  to  his  hotel,  he  carefully  copied  upon  a 
card  the  name  painted  on  the  comer-wall  of  the 
building,  supposing  that  to  be  the  name  of  the  house, 
or  at  least  of  the  street  that  it  was  in.  This  done, 
he  felt  himself  safe,  and  set  out  for  a  ramble,  much 
upon  the  principle  commonly  known  as  '  following 
oine*s  nose.* 

**  The  whole  day  long  he  strolled  and  stared  to 
his  heart's  content.  Wearied  at  last,  he  jumped  into 
a  cab,  and  with  the  easy,  confident  air  of  a  man  who 
feels  *  perfectly  at  home,'  he  read  from  the  card 
which  he  had  prudently  preserved  the  name  of  the 
street  he  had  dwelt  in.  The  cabman  grinned  hor- 
ribly. 

**  *  This  English  pronunciation  is  sadly  difficult,' 
said  the  Frenchman  to  himself;  *  he  does  not  im- 
derttand  me!'  and  he^placed  the  card  before  the 
man's  eyes. 

*'  The  cabman  grinned  more  than  ever,  gazing  into 
the  passenger's  astonished  face,  and  ended  by  stick* 
ing  bis  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  roaring  with 
laughter. 

**  The  foreigner  was  indignant.  He  appealed  to 
the  passers-by.  One  and  all,  they  gravely  listened 
to  him  at  first,  but  upon  beholding  his  card,  even 
ihejf  joined  in  chorus  with  the  coachman. 

**The  Frenchman  now  became  furious.  He 
swore,  stamped,  and  gesticulated  like  a  candidate 
for  Bedlam.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  the 
laughers,  which  only  made  the  matter  worse.  A 
crowd  assembled,  and  every  body  S3rmpathized  with 
the  Frenchman  until  they  learned  the  circumstances 
of  the  ease,  when  they  too  joined  in  the  infectious 
hilarity. 

<«  By-and-by  up  came  the  police,  those  guardian- 
angels  of  bewildered  foreigners  in  the  great  laby- 
rinth of  London.  The  aggrieved  Gaul  felt  sure  of 
sympathy,  succor,  and  revenge.  He  was  never 
more  mistaken.  The  gentlemen  in  blue  roared  with 
the  rest.  They  evidently  could  not  help  it.  Com- 
punction mingled  with  their  mirth— nevertheless 
tiiey  guffawed  exceedingly. 

**  To  what  extremities  the  desperate  Frenchman 
might  have  proceeded  it  is  impossible  to  say,  had 
not  a  gentleman  acquainted  with  his  language  np- 
peared  upon  the  scene.  He  too  laughed  violently 
on  examining  the  card  ;  and  when  he  had  spoken  a 
few  words  to  the  Frenchman,  the  Frenchman  laugh- 
ed likewise,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  general  hilarity. 

"  The  address  so  carefully  copied  by  the  foreigner 
at  the  corner  of  his  street,  and  for  which  he  was  in- 
quiring the  way,  was  the  following : 

•*  *  COBMIT  NO  NOISANCE  !'  *' 


Mawt  stories  have  been  told  of  the  pranks  and 
tricks  of  ventriloquists,  and  especially  of  Matthews 
the  elder,  who  delighted  to  play  under  different  dis- 
guises and  in  different  charaeteis.  The  following 
▼ery  amusing  instance  was  verified  by  an  eye  wit- 
tMSt: 

*'I  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  Piazza  Coffee- 
house, to  meet  If  atthews.    The  room  we  dined  in 


had  two  doors.  Matthews  sat  on  the  right  hand  of 
our  entertainer,  by  whose  desire  I  seated  myself 
next  to  Matthews.  During  dinner,  the  latter  men- 
tioned to  me  that  an  acquaintance  of  his,  an  obsti- 
nate, opinionated  old  bachelor,  whom  he  had  known 
in  the  North,  was  now  in  town,  and  that  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly apprehensive  that  this  person,  who  was 
intolerably  rude  and  overbearing,  would  find  him 
out,  and  force  himself  upon  the  company. 

**  After  dinner  Matthews  made  himself  exceed- 
ingly agreeable,  and  we  were  all  in  the  acme  of  en- 
joyment, when  the  waiter  entered,  and  announced 
that  an  elderly  gentleman  was  below,  inquiring  for 
Mr.  Matthews. 

**  *  What's  his  name  V  asked  Matthews,  in  great 
alarm. 

**  *  He  didn't  say,  sir,  but  he  says  he  knows  that 
you  are  here — and  he  says  he  must  see  you.' 

*'  *  It's  Old  Thwnitee  .'—-I  am  tfure  it  is  him  !— I 
knew  he  would  ferret  me  out !' 

*"  Stay  ! — ^what  sort  of  a  man  it  he  V  said  our 
entertainer. 

"*Has  he  a  brown  great-coat  on?'  demanded 
Matthews. 

" « Yes,  sir.' 

"*  Green  specs  r 

«**Yes,sir.* 

"  •  Scratch  wig  V 

••'Yes,  sir.' 

**  •  Stoops  a  good  deal  V ' 

«*«Hedo,sir.' 

•*  *  Speaks  in  a  North-country  accent  T* 

•*  •  'Zactly,  sir;  you've  hit  'tm.' 

*•  •  Ah !  I  knew  it,'  interrupted  Matthews,  shrug- 
ging up  his  shoulders,  and  shooting  away  to  the 
bead  of  the  stairs. 

*•  •  I  tell  you  I  hnew  he  is  in  the  house,  and  I  «et0 
see  him !'  vociferated  a  voice  on  the  stairs. 

•••Say  Bannister's  taken  ill!— I'm  gone  to  the 
theatre !'  cried  Matthews,  rushing  in,  seizing  his 
hat,  and  bolting. 

••  He  had  scarcely  made  his  exit  at  one  door  when 
Old  Thumtee  appeared  at  the  other.  The  latter's 
appearance  corresponded  in  every  respect  with  the 
description  given  by  Matthews. 

•*  •  Where's  Matthewe  ?*  demanded  he,  abruptly, 
in  a  strong  North-country  accent.  •  I  know  he  is 
here,*  continued  he,  hobbling  into  the  room,  and 
looking  sharply  around ;  •  and  I  must  eee  him.' 

••  *  Mr.  Matthews  woe  here,  sir,'  replied  our  host, 
with  more  politeness  than  I  thought  there  was  occa- 
sion for ;  •  but  he  has  gone  now,  and  I — * 

••  •  That  won't  pass  with  me,  sir,  interrupted  Mr. 
Thwaites  rudely.  *  I  know  he  is  in  the  house — I've 
ascertained  that.  So  here,'  continued  he,  putting 
down  his  hat  and  walking-stick,  and  seating  him- 
self in  the  chair  Matthews  had  just  vacated,  •  here 
I'll  atay  until  I've  seen  him.' 

••  We  all  sured  at  this. 

••  •  You're  quite  welcome  to  stay,  sir,  as  long  as 
you  please,'  said  eur  entertainer,  coolly ;  •  but  what 
I  tell  you  is  a  fact.' 

•••It's  a  lie,  sir!'  interrupud  Mr.  Thwaites 
again ;  *  it's  a  Ue,  sir  !'  he'  repeated,  striking  his  fist 
upon  the  table  until  the  glasses  jingled  again,  *  and 
you  all  knam  it !'  concluded  he,  looking  fiercely 
around. 

**  Of  course  we  all  rose  at  this. 

••  •  Pray,  gentlemen,'  said  our  entertainer,  •  be 
seated,  I  beg  of  you.  As  a  friend  of  Mr.  Matthews^ 
as  an  elderiy  gentleman,  Mr.  Thwaites  is  privileged 
to— pray  resume  your  seats,  gentlemen^' 

••  We  obeyed,  though  I  confess  I  feJ    ^ 
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clined,  in  spite  of  his  yens,  to  kick  the  rude  in- 
truder out  of  the  room  on  my  own  responsibility. 

«**So  you  know  me,  do  you?'  proceeded  Mr. 
Thwaites,  filling  up  a  bumper ;  *  Matthews  menr 
tioned  me,  did  he  ?  Pah !  what  stuff  is  this  7  what 
beastly  wine  !  I  wonder  you  can  drink  such  rub- 
bish. Pah! — nothing  but  sloe-juice  and  cider.  But 
any  thing — any  thing  is  good  enough  for  you  Cock- 
neys,' added  he  with  a  sneer.  *  Ha !  ha ! — but  you 
wouldn't  know  good  wine  if  you  had  it.' 

"  Some  of  us  ventured  to  dissent  £rom  this.  But 
Mr.  Thwaites  stuck  to  his  assertion,  and  maintain- 
ed it  with  so  much  rudeness  that  it  required  all  the 
tact  of  our  entertainer  to  preserve  order.  No  Mat- 
ter what  subject  was  sUrted,  Mr.  Thwaites  was 
sure  to  render  it  a  theme  for  discord ;  until  at  length 
the  patience  of  the  company  becoming  completely 
exhausted,  we  rose  en  tnaMoe^  and  were  on  the  point 
of  forcibly  ejecting  the  intruder,  when,  pulling  off 
his  wig  and  spectacles,  there  stood  Matthews  him- 
self! 

"  I  had  partly  begun  to  suspect  this.  My  prox- 
imity to  the  supposed  Mr.  Thwaites  enabled  me  to 
detect  a  horse-hair  attached  to  the  wig,  which,  pass- 
ing under  Matthews's  nose,  entirely  changed  the 
expression  of  his  countenance.  But  no  other  per- 
son except  our  entertainer,  who  was  in  the  secret, 
had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  cheat :  the  admir- 
able manner  in  which  Mr.  Matthews  supported  his 
assumed  character,  but  above  all,  the  celerity  with 
which  he  returned,  so  completely  altered  in  his 
appearance,  precluding  the  possibility  of  his  being 
identified." 


The  thoughts  contained  in  the  ensuing  beautiful 
lines  will  often  suggest  themselves  to  strangers 
treading  the  thoroughfares  of  a  great  city,  amidst 
the  multitudes  "that  no  man  can  number,"  the 
**  leagues  of  light"  at  night,  and  the  **  roaring  of  the 
wheeU :" 

**  Where,  where  are  all  the  birds  that  sang 
A  hundred  years  ago  1 
The  flowers  that  all  In  beauty  sprang 
A  hundred  years  ago? 

The  lips  that  smiled. 
The  eyes  that  wild 
In  HajiheB  shone 
Soil  eyes  upon : 
Where,  O  where  are  lipe  and  eyes, 
The  maiden's  smiles,  tlie  lover's  sighs, 
That  lived  so  long  aget 

"  Whe  peopled  all  the  dty  streets 
A  hundred  years  ago  ? 
Who  filled  the  church,  with  feces  meek, 
A  hundred  years  ago? 
The  sneering  tale 
OfsisterlVail; 
The  plot  that  worked 
A  brother's  hurt : 
Where,  O  where  are  plots  and  sneers, 
The  poor  man's  hopes,  the  rich  man's  ftars, 
That  lived  so  long  ago  ?" 

There  is  no  answer  save  the  ibot-falls  of  the 
crowd,  **  like  the  bw  murmuring  of  the  sea." 


Wb  remember  seeing  in  an  English  newspaper, 
some  months  ago,  an  article  upon  **  Americanumst 
in  Language  and  Pronunciation ;"  and  among  them 
was  the  very  word  "«<mw,"  spoken  of  below,  in  an 
extract  from  a  report  of  a  trial  before  an  English 
court  some  fifteen  years  ago.  So  that  thit  **  cant 
phrase"  is  at  least  English : 

'*  A  woman  had  been  complained  of  for  disturb- 
ing the  neighborhood  in  which  she  resided,  and  sev- 


eral witnesses  were  called  to  prove  the  charge.  One 
of  them  testified  that  the  woman  not  only  talked 
and  sang  extremely  loud  herself,  and  at  very  un- 
seasonable hours,  but  that  she  had  some  fenude  ac- 
quaintances who  visited  her,  and  that  they  too  were 
&r  from  being  as  quiet  as  the  peace  of  the  neighbor- 
hood demanded. 

'*  The  following  colloquy  took  place  between  the 
lawyer  and  the  witness  : 

**  Lawyer.  '  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  loud  talk- 
ing and  laughing  disturb  the  neighbors  V 

*•  Witness.  *  I  do,  distinctly.' 

"  Lawyer.  '  You  say  that  the  woman  who  lives 
in  this  house  has  some  female  acquaintances  who 
visit  her  V 

*'  Witness.  '  I  have  $aid  so,  once.' 

"  Lawyer.  '  Who  are  they,  and  what  are  their 
names!' 

"Witness.  '  Well— there's  Mrs.  Gadder.' 

*'  Lawyer.  *  Does  she  make  much  noise  V 

"Witness.  *  Tremendous!  You  never  heard  the 
like.' 

•*  Lawyer.  *  Well,  who  else  V 

"  Witness.  *  Can't  exactly  say  just  now.* 

**  Lawyer.  *  But  you  just  said  there  were  J0»f 
females  who  visited  the  house.  Mrs.  Gadder,  as 
you  call  her,  isn't  "  tome,'*  *' 

"  Witness.  'Aint  she  tWgh?' 

"  Lawyer.  *  Of  course  she  isn't.' 

"  Witness.  *  Well,  if  you  could  hear  her  once, 
as  I  have,  cutting  up  and  going  on,  /  rayther  gueoo 
you  would  think  she  was  '*some,"  if  not  more !' " 


The  following  advertisement  once  appeared — 
"  it's  a  good  many  years  ago  now" — in  a  Vermont 
weekly  paper.  If  Sally  didn't  go  and  meet  her 
bridegroom,  she  certainly  deserved  to  live  and  die 
an  old  maid : 

*'  NOTICE.— Sallt  Larbabii  ean  have  an  Interview 
with  the  subscriber  by  writing  to  him  where  she  may  be 
found,  or  coming  to  his  residence,  at  Timothy  Waters',  in 
Whittingham,  Vermont,  one  and  a  half  miles  flrom  Jack- 
sonville. 

*<  I  have  been  at  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  find  her,  and 
have  goc  almost  tired  or  it ;  and  I  have  had  a  good  many 
chances  to  get  married,  and  want  to  get  married  as  ooon 
as  spring  opens.  I  hope  she  vrill  take  no  eitase  if  I 
should  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  chase,  and  have  sodm- 
body  else.  I  should  be  very  happy  to  have  her  corns  as 
quick  as  she  could,  as  I  can  not  bear  the  thought  of  for- 
getting her  forever,  and  can  never  love  any  body  else  as 
I  do  her—never,  never !" 


IT— -never,  never:" 

We  faintly  remember  seeing  the  marriage  record- 
ne  two  or  three  months  alter  the  appearaaoe 


We  faintly  remember  seeing  the  marriage  record- 
ed some  two  or  three  months  alter  the  appearaaoe 
of  the  foregoing. 

A  Southern  Adonis,  not  particularly  celebrated 
for  his  personal  attractions,  on  completing  a  some- 
what protracted  toilet  one  morning,  turned  to  hie 
servant,  and  inquired : 

"  How  do  I  look,  Caesar?" 

*'  'Plendid,  raassa— 'plendid!"  was  Ebony's  de- 
lightful answer. 

*'  Do  you  think  I'll  dot  Cesar?"  he  asked,  sut^ 
veying  himself  in  a  glass,  and  giving  Cassar  a  piece 
of  silver. 

"  Guy !  massa,  neber  see  you  look  so  fierce  in 
all  my  life.    You  look  jis  as  bold  as  a  lion !" 

"  A  lion  ?  why,  what  do  you  know  about  a  lion  ? 
You  never  sow  one,  Caesar." 

"  Neber  see  a  /ion,  raassa !  Guy !  I  see  Masee 
Peyton's  Jim  ride  one  ober  to  de  mill  ebeiy 
day." . 

"  Why,  you  fool !  that's  a  don 
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**  Can't  help  iat^  massa,"  said  CsBsar,  '*  you  look 
juUkekimr 

The  '*  colored  compliment"  waa  not  improred  by 
the  amendment. 

Italun  artists  and  picture-dealers  look  to  the 
English  and  to  Americans  as  their  surest  and 
most  liberal  customers.  A  worthy  Dutch  land- 
scape-painter narrated  to  a  quarterly  reviewer,  in 
his  broken  English,  the  following  amusing  inci- 
dent: 

*'  1  work  in  my  studio  one  day,  Ten  one  gentle- 
man wid  the  IwutttM  come  in,  make  one,  two,  tree 
bow,  very  profound,  and  say : 
•♦  *  Out  MonuH,  Memheerr 
"  1  make  one,  two,  tree  profound  bow,  and  say 
do  same.  Den  de  gentleman  he  look  at  all  my  pic- 
ture, vct'  slow  and  deliberate :  den  he  say — 

"  *  Dat  is  goot—dat  is  beautiful — dat  is  Tondrous 
fine  !*    Den  he  say  at  last :  *  Sace,  Till  you  permit 

me  to  bring  my  friend  de  Baron  Ton  A to  see 

your  fine  work  V 

**  1  say — *  Sare,  you  will  do  me  one  favor.' 

**  Den  he  make  tree  more  bow,  more  profound 
than  before,  and  he  go  away.  De  nez'  day  he  bring 
his  friend  de  Baron,  and  dey  two  make  six  bow,  all 
Tery  profound,  and  dey  say  that  all  is  Tery  beauti- 
ful, and  den  de  Baron  say — 

**  *  Sare,  will  you  let  me  bring  my  friend  de  Count 

von  B to  aee  dese  so  fine  vork  ?*  and  den  dey 

make  de  bow,  and  I  see  dem  no  more. 

**  Dat  was  one  Oerman  gentleman. 

**  Anoder  day,  one  little  gentleman  come  in,  wid 
one  skip,  and  be  say — 

**  *  Bon  jour,  monsieur !  ekarme  tUfaire  notre  con- 
maiuaneeP  He  take  up  his  lorgnette,  and  he  look 
at  my  first  picture,  and  be  say — 

**  Ah,  veil  Sare !  that  is  one  ver'  fine  morsel  V 
Den  he  pass  quick  to  anoder,  and  he  say — *  Sare, 
dis  is  truly  adinirable ;  after  dis,  Nature  is  wort'  not- 
'ing ;  and  so  in  two  minute  and  a  half  he  get  t'rough 
wit  dem  all.  Den  he  twirl  his  cane,  and  stick  out 
his  chin,  and  say — 

"  Sare,  I  make  you  my  compliments :  you  have 
one  great  talents  for  de  landscape.  1  shall  have 
de  honneur  to  recommend  to  you  all  my  friend :  au 
rtvoir^  Monnew  ;*'  but  I  never  see  him  not  again. 

**  He  was  one  French  gentleman. 

**  Anoder  day,  i  hear  one  loud  tap.with  one  stick 
at  my  door,  and  ven  I  say  *  Come  in !'  one  gentle- 
man walk  forward,  very  stiff,  and  nod  Y^  head,  but 
take  never  his  hat  off  of  his  head.    He  say — 

'* '  May  I  see  your  pictures  V 

*'  I  bow,  and  I  say :  '  Wid  pleasure,  Sare.' 

'*  He  no  answer,  but  look  at  one  long  time,  and 
say  not  a  Tord.  Den  he  look  at  anoder,  and  say 
not'ing.  Den  he  go  to  anoder,  and  look,  and 
say— 

«« Vat  is  de  price  of  dis?' 
^  "  Den  I  say,  *  Sare,  it  is  sixty  Louis.' 

"  Den  he  say  not*ing,  but  look  at  anoder  long 
time.    Den  he  say — 

•*  •  Can  you  give  me  pen  and  ink  V  and  Ten  I 
giTC  it,  he  sit  down  and  he  say— 

"  *  Vat  is  your  name,  Sare?* 

"  Den  I  giTe  him  my  card,  and  he  write  one  order 
on  Tortoni  for  sixty  Louis ;  he  giTe  me  de  order 
wid  his  card,  and  he  say — 

**  *  Dat  picture  is  mine — dat  is  my  address— send 
it  home — good -morning.' 

**  And  so  he  make  one  more  stiff  nod,  and  walk 
away. 

''  This  was.  one  EngUih  gentleman !" 


It  has  been  estimated,  from  established  data, 
that  this  Great  Metropolis,  in  which  it  is  our  hap- 
piness to  Uto,  doubles  its  population  once  cTeiy 
fourteen  years.  What  was  true  fifteen  years  ago» 
therefore,  when  the  following  was  written,  is  doubly 
true  now.  If  the  stranger's  brain  was  nearly  turned 
at  thai  time,  what  would  it  be  now  ?  A  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head  at  the  Tery  least : 

'*  I  like  New  York.  I  like  it  for  the  Tery  points 
of  difference  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
cities  in  the  Union— its  noise — its  hurry,  its  bustle 
— ^its  mixed  population,  and  the  Babel-like  confu- 
sion of  tongues  which  it  inherits.  One  may  walk 
through  Wall  Street  or  Broadway,  and  hear  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  English,  German,  Turkish,  and 
almost  CTery  other  language  used  in  the  known 
world,  spoken  in  the  same  moment.  The  haste 
with  which  CTery  body  moTes,  and  acts,  and  speaks, 
is  another  characteristic  of  New  York  that  I  ad- 
mire. It  is  contagious,  and  it  has  a  good  effect 
upon  the  spirits  and  health  of  an  idle  man.  I  haTe 
strolled  into  Wall  Street,  so  Tery  lazy  and  listless, 
that  I  had  hardly  energy  enough  to  moTe  one  foot 
past  the  other,  and  in  fiAeen  minutes  thereafter,  I 
found  myself  tearing  up  and  down  the  street,  through 
Pearl,  into  Water,  up  Front  Street,  skipping  oTer 
barrels,  and  boxes,  and  crates,  as  if  the  sailing  of 
an  Indiaman,  or  the  credit  of  a  dozen  houses,  all 
depended  upon  the  celerity  of  my  moTements.  The 
same  effects  produced  by  the  same  causes,  I  hsTe 
remarked  in  others. 

**  I  have  a  country  friend,  a  retail  trader,  who 
visits  the  city  once  a  year  to  pay  his  debts,  and  lay 
in  a  new  stock  of  goods.  He  only  trades  at  two 
houses,  and  generally  has  but  two  notes  to  pay,  and 
as  for  his  purchases— he  can  make  them  in  a  couple 
of  hours.  I  have  seen  this  quiet,  steady,  slow-and- 
easy  old  gentleman,  saunter  out  of  the  Ohio  Hotel 
iiito  the  street,  of  a  Monday  morning,  and  after  care- 
fully perusing  all  the  sign-boards  in  his  inunediate 
vicinity,  move  along  at  the  grave  and  Judicious 
pace  peculiar  to  himself.  Anon  a  young  clerk 
would  flash  by  him,  and  before  he  could  distinguish 
the  precise  color  of  his  coat,  be  out  of  sight.  A 
countryman  would  pass  him,  with  the  speed  of  a 
steam-engine.  *  Why !'  the  old  man  would  exclaim, 
*  Why,  tluit's  neighbor  Wilson !  Neighbor,  neigh- 
bor !  Mr.  Wilson !  Bless  me !  how  he  walks  ! 
He's  out  of  sight  already!' 

"  By  this  time,  his  ovm  step  would  be  quickened. 
A  little  before  hiin,  he  observes  the  principal  of  the 
house  with  which  he  transacts  his  business.  He 
increases  his  pace.  It  is  in  vain.  He  can  not  over- 
take him.  Merchants,  clerks,  porters,  horses,  carts, 
wheel-barrows,  whiz  past  him.  His  brain  becomes 
confused,  his  feet  begin  to  fly,  and  in  ten  minutes 
more,  I  have  marked  the  old  man,  striding  along  the 
street,  under  full  headway— the  long  skirU  of  his 
coat  fluttering  and  flapping  in  the  wind,  his  hair 
streaming  out  from  under  his  hat,  drops  of  perspi*  • 
ration  coursing  each  other  down  his  cheeks — the 
very  picture  of  a  fugitive  from  justice." 

Iw  these  days — as  in  former  days — when  patent- 
medicines  for  the  cure  of  every  known  ill  to  which 
flesh  is  heir  so  abundantly  abound,  this  anecdote 
of  Nathans,  Reuben  Nathans— whose  •*  Chinese 
Balsam  of  Life."  and  "  Celebrated  Hair-invigorating 
Lotion,"  made  so  much  noise  some  fifty  years  ago, 
will  touch  the  risibles  of  many  at  least  among  the 
older  readers  of  "  The  Drawer :" 

**  When  the  *  Doctor's'  medicines  were  first  an- 
nounced to  the  world,  a  simple-minded  laborisdp 
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man  purchased  one  bottle  of  the  Lotion  and  another 
of  the  Balsam,  for  his  wife^  who  bad  a  consumptive 
cough  of  many  yeait'  standing,  and  was  besides 
threatened  with  the  total  loss  of  her  hair.  The 
woman  used  both  remedies  according  to  directiona, 
and  as  is  usual  with  ignorant  people,  in  such  cases, 
thought  they  were  really  doing  her  a  vast  deal  of 
good.  The  coagh  seemed  to  her  to  be  going  away 
rapidly;  she  *  breathed  freer,*  while  her  hair  ap- 
peared to  be  coming  back  again  thicker  than  ever. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  she  felt  very  great  con- 
fidence in  the  medicines ;  and  when  the  first  lot  of 
Balsam  was'  all  used,  she  sent  her  husband  to  get 
the  bottle  filled  again.  The  doctor  asked  the  man 
how  the  medicine  operated? 

'*  *  Oh,  grandly  !'  replied  the  husband ; '  my  wife's 
cough's  e'en  a'moet  gone,  and  her  hair's  all  coming 
back  again  as  fiery  as  erer.' 

" '  Ah,'  said  the  doctor,  '  that's  the  way  my  med- 
icines always  work.  There's  no  mistake  about 
thtm.  They  Ve  just  what  1  call  them,  the  *  greatest 
wonders  of  the  age.'  1  'spose  you've  no  objection 
to  give  me  your  siffidavit  7' 

**  *  Oh,  no,'  replied  the  man ;  *that'«  just  what  my 
wife  wants  me  to  do.' 

**  The  couple  then  repaired  to  the  mayor's  office, 
where  an  affidavit  was  drawn  up,  sworn  to,  and 
witnessed.  On  returning  to  the  doctor's  shop,  the 
quack  took  up  the  empty  bottle  for  the  purpose  of 
refilling  it  Uncorking  it,  he  put  it  to  his  nose  and 
smelt  of  it. 

** '  Why,  what  can  this  mean  ?'  he  exelaimed,  in 
some  astonishment ;  and  then,  after  looking  at  the 
label,  he  smelt  of  it  again.  *  Why,  sir,  this  isn't  bal- 
sam, though  the  label  says  so,  but  the  '  hair  lotion !' 

" '  Hair  lotion  or  nSt,'  replied  the  man,  pointing 
to  the  bottle,  *  that's  what  cured  my  wife's  dreadful 
cough,  and  the  stufi"  in  the  other  bottle  at  home  is 
what  made  her  hair  grow  again !' 

*'  *  Strange !  strange  !'  repeated  the  doctor,  with 
a  puszled  countenance;  *I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  it  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  sir,  just  to 
step  back  and  get  me  the  other  bottle--the  hair  lo- 
tion, 1  mean  ?' 

**The  man  did  so,  and  soon  returned  with  the  lo- 
tion bottle.  The  doctor  took  it,  and  applied  his 
nose  to  the  mouth. 

*' '  And  this,'  said  he,  *  is  just  as  surely  the  bal- 
sam as  the  other  is  the  lotion.  Don't  you  think 
there  was  some  mistake  on  your  part,  sir  7  Are  you 
«we  that  what  was  in  this  bottle  made  your  wife's 
bair  grow  again  7' 

** '  Just  as  sartain  as  I'm  alive,'  replied  the  man ; 
'for  I  always  turned  it  out  myself,  while  Betsey 
held  the  spoon.' 

**  The  doctor  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and,  laying  a 
finger  on  his  nose,  seemed  buried  in  profound 
thought 

"  *  Ah !  I  see !'  he  at  length  exclaimed,  and  jump- 
ing up,  he  filled  the  empty  bottle  again.  '  There, 
sir,'  said  he,  giving  it  to  the  man,  and  hurrying  him 
to  the  door ;  *  all's  right,  sir ;  I  was  a  little  bothered, 
that's  all.  Call  again  when  that's  gone,  and  you 
shall  have  another  for  nothing.' 

**  As  soon  as  he  had  shut  the  door  on  his  custom- 
er, the  doctor  called  in  his  *  confidential'  man  from 
the  *  laboratory.' 

**  *  Moskes,'  said  he,  *  we've  made  a  great  mistake 
in  our  guess-work,  after  all.  I've  been  studying 
^ver*  hard,  lately,  and  have  just  discovered  that  our 
ioiioh  is  the  stuff  to  cure  the  coughs  and  the  con- 
sumptions, tnd  the  balsam  is  the  besht  to  make  the 
hair  ^row !    We  must  change  the  labels.' 


"  *  That's  unlucky,'  replied  the  man,  *  for  we've 
got  four  thousand  bottles,  two  thousand  of  each 
kind,  all  ready  to  send  away  to-morrow.' 

**  *  Vel,  vel,'  said  the  doctor,  *  you  can  chasige  the 
labels  if  you  have  time ;  if  not,  send  them  off  as 
they  are.    'Tisn't  mosh  matter !' " 


A  VB88BL  in  the  Mediterranean,  loaded  to  the 
gunwale  with  a  rich  cargo  of  figs,  was  wrecked  in  a 
tremendous  storm — the  captain  and  mate  being  saved 
by  a  miracle.  The  next  day,  by  one  of  its  sudden 
changes,  the  blue  ocean  was  as  smooth  as  glass ; 
scarcely  a  cat's-paw  of  wind  could  be  traced  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  captain  of  the  wrecked 
vessel,  however,  walking  along  the  coast  near  Lis- 
bon, surveyed  the  scene  ^ith  a  jaundiced  eye : 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  he,  mighty  still  new;  smooth 
enough  to^y  ;  but  /  see  through  you :  /  know  what 
you  want— yov  wmU  men  figa  !  You  don't  catch 
in«  again  though,  mind  I  tell  you!" 

Two  friends  were  speaking  of  the  celebrated 
Quaker,  Elias  Hicks,  and  of  the  strong  repugnance 
to  slave-products  which  he  manifested  in  motioning 
from  his  dying  bed  a  sheet,  which  even  his  darken- 
ing eyes  recognised  as  cotton.  "But  he  is  in 
Heaven,"  said  one  of  the  speakers,  "  where  the 
servant  is  equal  with  his  lord,  and  where  no  repug- 
nant token  can  offend  his  tender  heart." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that"  was  the  reply ;  "for, 
supposing  the  old  Puritan  worthy  to  be  an  occupant 
of  the  same  blessed  region,  how  is  he  to  endure  the 
presence  of  Cettes  Mather?" 

1p  there  is  any  slander  in  the  following,  Punch, 

who  stood  godfather  to  the  bantling  years  ago,  has 

had  abundant  time  to  repent  of  his  misdemeanor : 

."COURTSHIP  AND  MATRIMONY. 

"A  POEM,  IN  TWO  CANTOS. 

"CAirrO    THI    FIBST.— COURTSBlK 

"  Fairest  of  earth !  if  tboo  wilt  bear  my  vow; 

Lo !  at  thy  ftet,  I  swear  to  love  tbee  ever ; 
And,  by  this  kiss  upon  thy  radiant  brow. 

Promise  affection  which  no  time  shall  sever ; 
And  love  which  e*er  shall  burn  as  bright  as  now, 

To  be  extinguished— never,  dearest— never ! 
Wilt  thou  that  naughty,  fluttering  heart  resign? 
Catherine !  my  own  sweet  Kate !  vrllt  thou  be  minel 
"  Thou  Shalt  have  pearls  to  deck  thy  raven  hair— 

Thou  Shalt  have  all  this  worid  of  ours  can  bring  1 
And  we  will  live  in  solitude,  nor  care 

For  aught  save  each  other.    We  will  fling 
Away  all  sorrow— Eden  shall  be  there ! 

And  thou  shalt  be  my  queen,  and  I  thy  king ! 
Still  coy,  and  still  reluctant  ?  Sweetheart,  say, 
When  shall  we  monarchs  be  ?  and  which  the  dayT 

"  CAlfTO  TBI  SSCOlfO.- MATRIMONT. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Prlngle,  once  fbr  all,  I  say 

I  wiU  not  such  extravagance  allow ! 
Bills  upon  bills,  and  larger  every  day. 

Enough  to  drive  a  man  to  drink,  I  vow ! 
Bonnets,  gloves,  flrippery  and  trash— nay,  nay, 

Tears,  Mrs.  Pringle,  will  not  guU  me  now. 
I  say  I  wonH  allow  ten  pound  a  week : 
I  can't  aflbrd  it ;  Madam,  do  not  speak ! 
"  In  wedding  you,  I  thought  I  had  a  treasure ; 

I  flnd  myself  most  miserably  mistaken ! 
Yon  rise  at  ten,  then  spend  the  day  in  pleasurs : 

In  (hct,  my  confidence  is  slightly  shaken. 
Ha!  what*s  that  uproar?    This,  ma'am,  is  my IsisoMi 

Sufficient  noise  the  slumbning  dead  to  waken ! 
I  seek  retirement,  and  I  flnd— a  riot ; 
Confound  those  children,  but  I'll  make  them  quiet !" 


Perhaps  our  readers  have  encountered  the  fol- 
lowing before ;  but,  as  a  specimen^  of  dry  Scotch 
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humor,  it  will  bear  repetition,  and  it  worthy  a  brief 
epace  in  our  repoeilory  of  **  thin^i  new  and  old." 
It  appeared  originally  in  an  amuting  article  in 
BUekwowTa  Magmniu  : 

**  A  painter,  the  other  day,  as  1  am  assured,  in  a 
country  town,  made  a  great  mistake  in  a  character- 
istic, and  it  was  discorered  by  a  country  firmer. 
It  was  the  portrait  of  a  lawyer,  an  attorney,  who, 
iiom  humble  pretensions,  had  made  a  good  deal  of 
money,  and  enlarged  thereby  his  pretensions,  but 
somehow  or  other  not  rery  much  enlarged  his  re- 
spectability. To  his  pretensions  was  a<&ed  that  of 
having  his  portrait  put  up  in  his  parlor,  *  as  large 
as  life.*  There  it  is — rery  flashy  and  rery  true ; 
one  hand  in  his  Test  and  the  other  in  his  breeches- 
pocket. 

"  It  is  market-day :  the  country  clients  are  called 
in ;  opinions  are  passed  (the  family  being  present)  *, 
and  all  complimentary,  such  as : 

"  *  Never  saw  such  a  likeness  in  my  life !— never, 
in  the  course  of  all  my  bom  days— as  like  him  as 
he  can  stare! — Well,  sure  enough,  there  he  is,' 
etc. 

"  But  at  last  there  waa  one  dissentient : 

*'  *  'Taint  like — not  very ;  no,  'taint,'  aaida  heavy, 
middle-aged  farmer,  with  rather  a  diry  look  about 
the  comen  of  his  mouth. 

**  *  Not  like  r^how  not  like  T— wAcrt  is  it  not  like  T' 
asked  a  little  toady  of  the  lawyer. 

**  *  Why,  don't  you  see,'  said  the  man,  *  he  has  got 
his  hand  in  his  breechee-pocket.  It  would  be  as 
like  again,  if  he  had  his  hand  in  somebody  eUe^a 
poeketP 

'*The  family  portrait  was  removed;  especially 
as,  after  this,  many  came  on  puipose  to-  see  it.  The 
attorney  was  lowered  a  peg,  and  the  farmer  obtain- 
ed the  reputation  of  a  connoisseur." 

Hbrv  is  a  leaden  messenger  &om  the  past,  which 
is  certainly  worth  arresting.  General  Wooater.  to 
whose  memory  a  monument  was  not  long  since 
erected  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  was  killed  at 
Ridgefield,  by  an  English  bullet,  in  1T77.  The 
surgeon  at  the  Danbury  hospital,  where  the  dying 
General  was  brought,  probed  his  wound,  and  sought 
for  the  bullet  in  vain,  and  the  ball  still  remained 
in  the  body  when  it  was  consigned  to  the  grave. 
Seventy-seven  years  afterward,  in  1854,  when  it 
was  sought  to  remove  the  remains  of  Wooster,  the 
exact  spot  of  his  interment  was  uncertain.  Digging 
near  the  place  where  a  few  aged  persons  supposed 
the  grave  to  have  been,  soon  the  skuU  and  larger 
bones  of  a  man  were  found.  Then  two  bunches  of 
of  matted  wire  were  thrown  out :  they  were  the  ep- 
aulets of  the  dead.  Next  was  found  a  portion  of  a 
plume,  and  finally  a  lump  of  clay  was  tossed  up,' 
which,  on  being  broken  by  the  laborer,  was  found 
to  contain  the  leaden  bullet.  This  was  conclusive 
proof  of  the  identity  of  the  remains.  The  bullet 
was  known  to  be  ^of  English  manufacture,  from  iu 
extraordinary  size,  being  much  larger  than  those 
used  by  the  Americans. 

How  little  the  soldier  who  sent  that  fatal  mes- 
senger of  death  imagined  that  it  would  be  held  up 
to  the  gaze  of  a  great  concourse  of  people,  and  hon- 
ored by  them  as  a  precious  relic,  seventy-eeven 
years  afterward ! 

SoMi  people  whom  we  have  known,  are  very 
fond  of  narrating  their  night-mares  and  horrid 
dreams ;  and  this  person  is  one  of  them : 

*'  The  other  night,  after  reading  an  evening  pa- 
per, I  retired  late  to  rest.    Scarcely  had  I  laid  my 


head  upon  the  pillow,  before  I  was  in  Dream-land. 
By  a  strange  speed  in  traveling,  known  only  to  *  vis- 
ions of  the  nighl,'  I  soon  found  myself  at  Niagara, 
and  presently,  after  drifting  swiftly  around  the  awfiil 
*  Whirlpool,'  below  the  Great  Cataract,  followed 
by  the  swollen  carcass  of  a  cow,  and  two  green- 
white  human  corses,  with  their  arms  extended  im- 
ploringly toward  me,  as  I  gradually  neared  the  roar- 
ing vortex,  around  which  we  were  sweeping  with 
the  speed  of  light. 

**  Suddenly  there  appeared  on  the  oppoaite  bank 
a  cannoneer,  with  a  *  big  gun,'  the  *  adamantine  lips' 
of  which  opened  directly  upon  me !  He  applied 
his  match,  when,  horrid  to  relate !  an  illuminated 
shot,  lighting  up  the  *Whiripool'  with  an  awful 
glare,  struck  me  *  amidships,'  and,  with  a  *  lurch  to 
port,'  1  went  down  in  three  thousand  fathoms  wa- 
ter !  When  I  struck  the  bottom,  I  awoke, '  and  be- 
hold it  waa  a  dream !' " 

Most  readers  have  heard  of  the  celebrated  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  whose  remarkable  genius  in  re- 
presenting the  great  characters  of  Shakspeare,  was 
not  more  marked  than  his  singular  eccentricities, 
and  unfortunately,  and  especially  toward  the  close 
of  his  distinguished  career,  his  habitual  intemper^ 
ance. 

The  annexed  most  langhable  occurrence,  hap- 
pened at  a  time  when  he  was  deeply  **  in  his  cups,'* 
and  when  he  was  talking,  in  a  half-maudlin  vray,  to 
a  friend  at  whose  house  he  had  been  dining : 

"  You  don't  know  me,"  aaid  Cooke—"  the  worid 
don't  know  me.  Many  an  hour  that  they  suppose 
I  have  wasted  in  drinking,  I  have  devoted  to  the 
study  of  my  profession — the  Pmsmim,  and  all  their 
variations — their  nice  and  imperceptible  gradations. 
You  shall  see  me  delineate  the  passions  of  the  hu- 
man mind !" 

The  power  of  the  whisky -punch,  however,  acted 
in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  intent  of  his  strong 
and  flexible  features,  and  only  produced  contortions 
and  distortions,  of  which  he  was  himself  entirely 
unconscious.  He  nevertheless  endeavored  to  illus- 
trate the  passions,  while  his  friend  was  to  guesa 
them. 

**  What's  the  meaning  of  Mer?— eh?"  said  the 
tragedian,  with  a  most  inexplicable  twist  of  his 
face. 

**  Sir!"  said  the  timid  spectator,  puzzled  what  to 
call  it. 

Cooke  reiterated :  **  What's  the  rtuamng  of  that  T 
What  passion  does  it  express  T  Doesn't  it  strike 
you  at  once?    There-^what's  that  V* 

He  to  whom  he  appealed  could  only  say : 

"F«ry>u,  air!" 

"  But,"  persisted  Cooke,  "what  w  it!" 

He  was  now  answered : 

«*  Oh,  I  tee,  sir ;  Anger,  to  be  sure  V* 

**  To  be  sure  you're  a  blockhead !"  said  Cooke, 
showing  him  the  genuine  expression  of  what  he  in»- 
puted  to  him  before.  Fear,  air— it  was  Fear/  Now 
then,  what  is  (Aotr* 

«*  Oh,  sir,  that,  I  tiiink,  is  meant  for  Jealomsyr 

Again  the  **  passionate"  man  declared  that  the 
gueeeer  was  wrong. 

"JeaUmtyr  he  echoed,  with  a  withermg  sneer. 
"  Pooh !  man ;  that  was  Sympathy  I  You^  vny 
duU,  sir.  Now  I  will  express  a  passion  that  you 
canU  mistake.    There,  sii— what  is  that  T 

Fearing  to  increase  Cooke's  M*®^^  ?J°^ 
misconception,  the  young  man  apologined,  J^J? 
the  portion  of  the  punch  which  he  had  •^^^J^ 
declared  that  it  had  stolen  away  his  bfams,  and  le^^ 
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him  unfit  to  judge  of  Cooke's  repret^tations.  But 
Cooke  WM  not  in  a  humor  to  be  so  put  off. 

**  Look  again,  sir— look  again,  sir !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, in  a  terrific  voice ;  and  then  he  made  up  a  most 
hideous  fiuse,  compounded  of  malignity  and  the  leer- 
ing of  a  drunken  satyr,  which  he  iiuisted  upon  being 
guessed ;  and  his  visitor,  trembling  for  the  conse- 
quences of  another  mistake,  hesitatingly  pronounced 
ittobe"iJ«xn^*/" 

**  Revenge  P*  cried  Cooke,  in  his  most  tragic  rage : 
confound  your  stupidity !  That,  sir,  was  Love ! 
Lots,  you  insensible  idiot !  Can't  you  see  that  it 
is  Love !" 

Here  he  attempted  the  same  expression,  in  order 
to  strike  conviction  of  its  truth;  when  a  mixture  of 
comicality  with  the  first  effect  so  surprised  the  ris- 
ible muscles  of  the  young  man,  that  hie  laughed  out- 
fight. 

It  is  the  custom  in  all  parts  of  Scotland  to  send 
invitations,  when  a  death  occurs  in  a  family,  to  all 
the  neighbors  to  attend  the  funeral.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a  neighbor  was  omitted  by  the  bereaved  family, 
in  the  usual  invitations,  a  feud  having  arisen  be- 
tween them.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  while  the 
people  were  assembling,  the  slighted  *'  auld  wife" 
stood  in  her  door,  and  watched  the  gathering.  At 
length,  unable  to  bear  up  under  the  resentment  any 
longer,  she  exclaimed : 

"  Aweel,  aweel !  well  hae  a  corpse  in  our  ain 
house  some  day !     See  then  wholl  bie  invited !" 

Thk  following  curious  return  was  sent  in  to  the 
**  Commissioners  for  the  Income  Tax,  sitting  in 
London,'*  the  verity  of  which  may  be  relied  on : 

"  I,  A.  B.,  declare 
I  have  but  little  money  to  spare: 
I  have 

1  lltUe  house, 
llittlemaid, 
S  Uttle  boys, 

2  little  trade, 
S  Utile  land, 

2  Uttle  money  to  command ; 

Rather  S  UtUe  Is  my  Uttle  aU 

To  supply  with  comfbrt  my  Uttle  squsll ; 

And  S  Uttle  to  pay  taxes  at  aU. 

By  this  you  see 

I  have  chUdren  three 

Depending  on  me, 

«*A.B." 

That  was  a  very  singular  and  amusing  circum- 
stance which  happened  several  years  ago  near  the 
town  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  It  will 
strike  the  ladies,  we  think,  as  an  instance  of*  Pop- 
ping the  Question"  under  difficulties : 

As  a  party  of  pleasure  were  ascending  Mount 
Tom  a  few  days  ago,  a  well-dressed  man,  furnished 
with  fishing-tackle,  accosted  a  lady,  one  of  the  party, 
who  had  loitered  behind  her  companions,  to  enjoy 
without  interruption  the  beautiful  scenery  which 
lay  along  the  rich  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 

<*  Good-morning,  madam,"  said  the  fisherman, 
touching  his  hat. 

"Good-morning,  sir,"  replied  the  lady,  with  a 
dignity  of  manner  which  would  have  been  consid- 
ered perfect  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

**It  is  a  fine  morning,  madam,"  continued  the 
gentleman.  *'  I  saw  your  bonnet  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  1  thought  I  should  like  to  marry  the  lady 
who  wore  that  bonnet  It  struck  my  fancy  exactly, 
and  I  walked  up  here  to  ask  you  if  you  would  like 
to  enter  that  blessed  state  with  me." 


The  lady  was  somewhat  startled  at  the  abrupt- 
ness of  this  proposition,  and  her  first  impulse  was 
to  huriy  on  to  her  companions ;  but  her  dignity  and 
self-possession  prevailed,  and  she  quietly  turned  to 
the  stranger,  and  said — 

'*  This  is  a  very  serious  proposal  to  come  £tom 
one  whom  I  have  never  seen,  and  who  has  never 
seen  me  before." 

**  But  I  have  seen  your  bonnet,**  said  he,  "  and  I 
know  you  will  suit  me.  I  have  money,  and  a  good 
house  at  the  foot  of  yonder  hill.  My  wife  and  chil* 
dren  are  dead.  I  am  all  alone.  If  you  outlive  me, 
you  shall  have  all  my  property.  I  have  just  got  a 
new  grave-stone  for  the  grave  of  my  wife,  for  which 
1  gave  twenty -six  dollars  !  I  buy  all  my  things  for 
the  house  by  the  quantity.  You  shall  be  well  pro- 
vided for  in  every  thing.  I  don't  think  you  could 
do  better!" 

The  lady  had  seen  much  of  the  world — had  held 
command  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  South — 
and  "the  chivalry"  had  bended  the  knee  to  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  the  learned  to  the 
intelligence  and  cultivation  of  her  mind.  She  had 
sailed  triumphant  and  unconquered  every  where, 
and  to  be  thus  waylaid,  and  as  it  were  entrapped 
into  matrimony,  was  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
a  moment ;  and  so  she  raised  her  form  to  more  than 
its  usual  height,  and  giving  additional  dignity  to  the 
inclination  of  her  head,  she  bowed  "  Good-by"  to 
the  fishing  widower,  and  left  him  to  bestow  him- 
self and  his  grave-stones  upon  some  one  else ! 

It  requires  not  especially  "  sentiment"  to  appre- 
ciate the  lines  which  ensue.  Feeling,  deep,  true 
feeling,  is  their  characteristic ;  and  they  who  look 
upon  the  loved  and  lost  who  have  gone  before,  will 
feel  them  in  their  "  heart  ef  hearts :" 

"THE  LONG  AGO. 

"Oh!  a  wonderfU  stream  Is  the  river  Tim, 
As  it  runs  through  the  realms  of  tears. 
With  a  (hnltless  rhythm  and  a  musical  rhyme. 
And  a  broader  sweep,  and  a  surge  sublime. 
And  blends  with  the  ocean  of  years. 

"  Hpw  the  winters  sre  drifting  lilu  flakes  of  snow. 

And  the  summers  like  buds  between. 
And  the  year  in  the  sheaf— so  they  come  and  they  go. 
On  the  river's  breast,  with  its  ebb  and  flow, 

As  it  gUdes  in  the  shsdow  and  sheen. 

"  There  is  a  magical  Isle  up  the  river  Time, 

Wtiere  the  sodeat  of  airs  are  playing ; 
There's  a  cloudless  sliy  and  a  trc^ical  clime. 
And  a  song  as  sweet  as  a  vesper  chime, 

And  the  Junes  with  the  roses  sre  suying. 

"  And  the  name  of  this  isle  is  the  Lono  Aoo, 

And  we  bury  our  treasures  there : 
There  sre  t»«ws  of  beauty  and  bosoma  of  snow«> 
There  sre  heaps  of  dust,  but  we  loved  them  so ! 

There  sre  trinkets  snd  tresses  of  hair. 

"  There  are  fh^ments  of  song  thst  nobody  sings, 

And  a  psrt  of  sn  lnfbnt*8  prayer ; 
There's  a  lute  unswept,  and  a  harp  without  strings. 
There  are  broken  vows,  and  pieces  of  rings, 

And  the  garmenu  that  eke  used  to  wear. 
»  There  are  hands  that  are  waved  when  the  tolry  ahora 

By  the  mirage  is  lifted  in  air ; 
And  we  aomeUmes  hear,  through  the  twiJtOent  roar. 
Sweet  voices  we  heard  in  the  days  gone  befbrc. 

When  the  wind  down  the  river  is  fcir. 

"  Oh!  remenbend  fbr  sye  be  the  blessed  isle, 
AU  the  dsy  of  U(b  till  night— 
When  the  evening  comes  with  iu  besutlfhl  smile. 
And  our  eyes  sre  closing  to  slumber  awhile. 
May  that  *  greenwood'  of  seal  be  Jn-^ght."       . 
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Athtrtont  and  other  TaUtt  is  the  title  of  a  new 
Tolume  (published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields),  in  which 
charming  Miss  MiTroBD  brings  forward  the  latest 
production  of  her  pen,  together  with  several  shorter 
stories,  which,  though  forming  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  one  of  the  splendid  annuals  of  the  day  j  hare 
hitherto  obtained  only  a  limited  circulation.  Ath- 
erton  is  one  of  her  delightful  characteristic  narra- 
tives,  in  which  lirely  delineation  of  character  is 
gracefully  blended  with  fascinating  descriptions  of 
the  luxuriant  and  mellow  scenery  of  the  English 
landscape.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written  will  give  it  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  her  many  readers,  who  have  learned  to  regard  her 
as  a  personal  friend.  About  two  years  ago,  Miss 
Mitford,  who  has  long  been  the  victim  of  severe 
rheumatic  disease,  was  thrown  from  her  little  pony 
carriage,  while  driving  on  the  hard  gravel  road  of  a 
friend's  park.  Though  no  bones  were  broken  by 
the  accident,  the  jar  affected  her  whole  nervous 
system,  and,  added  to  her  previous  sufferings  by 
rheumatism,  left  the  limbs  and  body  almost  entirely 
crippled.  The  advancing  summer  brought  her  no 
relief,  and  by  autumn  she  was  unable  to  leave  her 
room,  even  with  the  assistance  of  her  Mends.  She 
was  wheeled  with  difficulty  from  the  bed  to  the  fire- 
side ;  could  not  rise  from  her  seat,  or  put  one  foot 
before  another;  and  even  in  writing,  was  often 
obliged  to  have  the  ink-glass  held  for  her,  as  she  was 
unable  to  raise  her  hand  to  dip  the  pen  in  the  ink. 
In  this  state,  with  frequent  paroxysms  of  pain,  she 
finished  the  composition  of  Atkerton.  The  story, 
however,  needs  no  extrinsic  aid  to  give  a  charm  to 
its  perusal.  It  will  be  widely  read  by  Miss  Mit- 
ford's  admirers,  with  no  drawback  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, except  that  it  is  probably  the  last  literary  per- 
formance which  she  will  give  to  the  public. 

A  collection  of  Elihu  Bubritt's  miscellane- 
ous writings,  entitled,  Thought*  and  Thinga  at 
Hom9  nnd  Abroady  has  been  issued  by  Phillips, 
Sampson,  and  Co.,  accompanied  with  a  memoir  of 
the  author,  by  Mary  Howitt.  The  subjects  treat- 
ed of  by  Mr.  Burritt  in  this  volume  relate  chiefly  to 
the  various  schemes  of  philanthropy  with  which  his 
name  is  identified,  and  which  he  urges  upon  his 
readers  in  a  tone  of  mild  and  affectionate  earnest- 
ness, sometimes  approaching  the  borders  of  an  in- 
nocent fanaticism.  S  everal  autobiographical  notices 
are  scattered  throughout  the  work,  showing  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  the  writer  in  his  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  the  triumph  of  a  devoted  purpose 
and  a  strenuous  will  over  external  obstacles.  Mr. 
Burritt  is  certainly  a  remarkable  instance  of  suc- 
cessful self-education.  He  appears  to  be  almost 
wholly  free  from  the  overweening  conceit  of  his 
own  merits,  which  is  often  the  result  of  literary  dis- 
tinction that  is  not  obtained  in  the  usual  routine. 
The  modesty  and  simplicity  of  his  character  have 
not  been  damaged  by  intellectual  success.  Nor  has 
his  zeal  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  diverted 
his  attention  from  the  cause  of  humanity.  On  the 
contrary,  he  neglects  no  effort  which,  in  his  view, 
will  contribute  to  social  melioration.  As  Mrs. 
Howitt  justly  observes,  **  His  many-languaged  head 
is  wedded  to  a  large  and  benevolent  heart,  every 
throb  of  which  is  a  sentiment  of  brotherhood  to  all 
numkind.  He  has  not  read  Homer  and  Virgil,  and 
the  Ssgas  of  the  North,  and  the  Yedas  of  the  East, 
to  admire  only,  snd  to  teach  others  to  admire,  the 
•tiong-handed  warrior,  cutting  his  way  to  ^ory 
^^tMogh  prostrate  and  blfeding  thousands ;  he  has 


read,  only  to  learn  more  emphatically  that  God  made 
all  men  to  be  brethren,  and  that  Cturist  gave  as  the 
sum-total  of  his  doctrines,  that  they  should  love  one 
another.  This  is  the  end  of  all  his  reading  and 
learning ;  and  better  by  far  to  have  learned  thus — 
with  hard  hands  and  swarthy  brow,  over  the  labors 
of  his  forge  and  hammer — than  to  have  studied  in 
easy  universities,  to  have  worn  lawn  and  ermine, 
yet  to  have  garnered  no  expansive  benevolence 
while  he  became  a  prodigy  of  learning." 

Leather  Stocking  and  Silk  (published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers),  is  a  tale  of  rural  life  in  Virginia,  re- 
mariiable  for  its  free  and  natural  sketching  of  char- 
acter, and  the  dramatic  vigor  and  point  with  which 
the  story  is  developed.  The  hero  is  a  gay  and  brill- 
iant youth  of  Virginia,  with  a  dash  of  recklessness 
in  his  composition,  who,  after  running  through  a 
variety  of  adventures,  and  temporarily  disappearing 
from  the  stage,  at  last  returns  in  the  character  of  a 
discreet  professional  man,  and  settles  down  as  an 
exemplaiy  member  of  society.  A  fine  contrast  to 
him  is  presented  in  the  person  of  an  old  hunter  of 
the  backwoods,  who  has  picked  up  a  certain  homely 
wisdom,  in' the  course  of  his  long  experience,  and 
whose  heart  abounds  with  no  less  excellent  quali- 
ties than  his  head.  The  style  of  this  story  is  un- 
pretending Sut  vigorous—often  thrown  into  the  form 
of  short,  rapid  dialogue — end  always  terse  and  ex- 
pressive. It  possesses  the  great  test  of  excellence, 
that  it  well  sustains  critical  examination,  revealing 
new  beauties,  upon  familiar  acquaintance,  that  were 
not  obvious  to  a  superficial  inspection.  The  writer 
of  this  work  modestly  conceals  his  name,  but  he 
little  needs  the  protection  of  the  anonymous. 

The  Maeter'e  Houet,  by  Looan  (published  b^  T. 
L.  M*£lrath  and  Co.),  is  an  original  story  devoted 
to  the  description  of  life  on  a  Southern  plantation. 
Its  interest  is  made  to  depend  on  isolated  passages 
of  very  considerable  power,  rather  than  on  the  art- 
istic development  of  an  elaborate  plot.  The  writer, 
we  should  judge,  is  fiuouliar  with  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes, and  has  probably  obtained  his  knowledge 
of  them  from  personal  experience.  His  sketches 
are  marked  by  their  facility  and  naturalness,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  left  to  make  their  own  im-^ 
pression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  without  being 
interlarded  with  moral  or  political  reflections. 

A  new  novel,  entitled  Ticonderogat  by  theun-use- 
up-able  6.  P.  R.  Jambs,  is  issued  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.  The  scene  is  laid  in  North  America, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and 
gives  occasion  to  the  portraiture  of  Indian,  French, 
and  English  character,  in  their  combination  and 
contrast.  Mr.  James's  residence  in  this  country 
appears  to  have  furnished  his  pen  with  fresh  themes, 
while  it  has  taken  nothing  from  his  fertility  of  in- 
vention and  liveliness  of  description.  The  plot  of 
this  novel  is  well  sustained— the  style  has  all  the 
author's  usual  brilliancy — and  we  think  it  will  be 
read  with  no  less  interest  than  any  of  his  former 
productions. 

The  Hive  of  the  Bee  Hunter,  by  T.  B.  Thorpe. 
(Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  These  char- 
acteristic sketches  fully  sustain  the  brilliant  repu- 
tation of  the  author  as  an  effective  delineator  of 
American  scenery  and  social  peculiarities.  The 
work  stands  in  the  very  highest  rank  of  its  kind, 
and  no  one  who  reads  it  will  dissent  from  our 
opinion. 

Sir  Jaeper  Carew  is  the  tide  of  a  new  novel  by 
Lbybb,  in  which  the  ezhanstleee  fiuid  of  homai 
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and  pathoc  presented  by  Irish  life  serves  to  present 
fresh  and  racy  materials  for  his  rigorous  pen.  The 
tone  of  this  work  is  less  frolicsome  than  many  of 
his  prerious  prodactions,  but  its  animated  descrip- 
tions of  incidents  in  social  life,  and  ita  keen  touches 
of  good-natured  satire,  give  it  a  fascinating  interest, 
and  can  not  fail  to  make  it  a  favorite  with  all  the 
lovers  of  Irish  stories.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

Tkt  EUminU9  tff  Charaeitr,  by  Mabt  G.  Chah- 
DLBB.  (Published  by  Crosby,  Nichols,  and  Co.) 
The  presence  of  a  thoughtful  and  richly-cultivated 
mind  entitles  this  work  to  a  place  aoMmg  the  higher 
productions  of  American  finnale  literature.  We 
believe  the  name  of  the  author  now  eomea  before 
the  public  for  the  first  time ;  but  her  volume  betrays 
no  aigns  of  literary  inezperienee ;  she  writes  from 
a  full  intellect ;  with  a  decided  emphasis  ef  opin- 
ion ;  and  with  the  facility  and  boldneas  of  a  prac- 
ticed hand.  Her  themes— which  relate  to  the  foraaa- 
tion  and  development  of  character— are  discussed 
in  the  light  of  ethics  and  religion ;  showing  the  sug- 
gestive influence  of  the  great  Swedish  seer ;  but 
with  perfoot  freedom  firom  sectarian  nanowneas. 
Indeed,  the  acute  common  sense  of  her  remarks, 
and  her  broad  and  generous  views  of  human  nature, 
admirably  blend  with  the  deep  tone  of  pioua  aentl- 
ment  that  pervades  the  work,  and  tesaper  a  certain 
daah  of  mysticism  which  might  otherwise  be  re- 
pulsive to  the  taste  of  many  readers.  It  is  rarely 
that  female  authors  in  this  eountiy  have  entered 
the  sphere  of  essay-writing.  The  work  before  us 
is  a  proof  that  auccess  may  be  attained  in  this  diffi- 
cult department,  no  less  than  in  that  of  fiction,  po- 
etry, and  amusing  sketches.  We  should  not,  how- 
ever, advise  any  one  to  venture  upon  the  experi- 
ment, with  a  less  decided  tendency  to  reflection,  or 
a  less  comprehensive  and  aevere  cultivation  than  are 
evinced  by  the  present  writer.  Endowed  with  un- 
common natural  gifts,  trained  in  an  austere  school  of 
contemplation,  and  enriched  by  profound  and  exqui- 
site literary  studies,  sbe  has  made  good  her  claim  to 
the  lofty  and  grave  function  of  an  ethical  writer ; 
and  we  aincerely  hope  that  this  volume  may  be  the 
precursor  of  others  with  similar  intent. 

FootprinU  of  Ftamomt  Mm,  by  Jobn  G.  Ed«ab 
^published  by  Harper  and  Brothers),  gives  a  popular 
view  of  the  history  of  several  eminent  characters, 
arranged  under  the  heads  of— Men  of  Action,  Men 
of  Letters,  Artists,  and  Men  of  Science.  Among 
the  persons  whose  biography  is  briefly  related,  are 
Washington,  Burke,  Pitt,  Southey,  Moore,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  Adam 
Smith,  and  others.  The  work  is  primarily  intended 
for  Juvenile  reading,  and  is  well  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  sets  forth  the  examples  of  distinguished 
excellence  which  it  commemorates  in  an  attractive 
and  enoouraging  form,  with  a  variety  of  illuatrations 
auited  to  make  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  youth- 
ful mind.  At  the  same  time,  the  accurate  biograph- 
ical information  which  it  contains,  together  with  its 
sound  and  discriminating  comments  on  eminent 
public  characters,  commends  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  classes  of  readers.  It  is  one  of  those  books 
which,  on  aecomnt  of  its  condensation  of  foots  and 
ita  popular  style,  should  find  a  place  in  every  fom> 
ily  library. 

Africm  mud  t^  Amgrkan  Flmg,  by  Commander 
Am DBBW  H.  FooTB.  (Published  l^  D.  Appleton  and 
Co.)  The  recent  diseussiona  in  Congress,  with  re- 
gard to  the  removal  of  the  American  squadron  firom 
the  coast  of  Afrka,  wiM  donbtfess  increase  the  in- 
ISfMt  of  this  book  i  althoagh  its  fuU  aid  ampls  in- 


formation, concerning  the  history  and  geography  of 
the  African  nations,  give  it  a  permanent  value  as 
an  authentic  work  of  reforence.  Presenting  copi- 
ous details  explanatory  of  the  operationa  of  the 
squadron,  with  which  he  was  connected  by  im- 
portant and  responsible  functions.  Lieutenant  Foots 
has  clearly  ahown  its  effects  in  checking  the  prev- 
alence of  crime,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
civilisation  of  Africa.  His  narrative  challenges 
the  attention  of  the  reader  by  iu  liveliness  and  per^ 
spieuity,  and  richly  rewards  a  careful  perusal. 

Dmid  Bomu  and  the  HwOtn  mf  KtfUmcky,  by  W. 
H.  BooABT.  (Published  by  Miller,  Orton,'and 
Mulligan.)  The  biography  of  this  celebrated  back- 
woodsman was  a  romance  of  sylvan  life.  One  of 
earliest  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the  Great  West, 
he  watched  the  progreas  of  improvement  till  crowd- 
ed cities  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  forest.  Boone 
was  bom  on  the  11th  of  February,  1735,  in  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  At  an  early  age  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  North  Carolina.  This 
was  in  1753 ;  and  from  that  time  commenced  the 
series  of  bold  adventures  which  signalise  his  name. 
They  are  auccinctly  related  in  the  preaent  volume, 
with  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  heighten 
their  effect  by  rhetorical  embellishment.  The  tale 
is  (bU  of  incident,  and  ofien  diveraified  by  acenes  of 
touching  pathos.  It  shows  no  small  share  of  good 
taste,  amidst  so  many  temptations  to  exaggeration, 
that  the  narrative  for  the  most  part  bears  the  stamp 
of  unpretending  simplicity. 

The  first  Number  of  Harper* $  GoMteer  of  tko 
World,  edited  by  J.  Calvin  Smith,  is  issued  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.  This  work,  which  is  intend- 
ed to  furnish  the  very  latest  results  of  geographical 
and  statistical  investigation,  will  be  completed  in 
ten  Numbers,  embracing  about  eighteen  hundred 
pages  in  one  large  octavo  volume,  and  illuatrated 
by  a  variety  of  maps,  engraved  for  the  publication. 
It  will  embody  the  returns  of  the  social,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  atatistics  of  the  people,  collected  in 
the  late  censuses  of  the  United  States  and  of  British 
North  America,  in  addition  to  the  full  and  important 
contributions  to  geographical  science  which  have 
been  made  by  the  census  returns  of  Mexico,  the 
Central  American  States,  South  America,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe, 
as  well  as  by  numerous  recent  and  elaborate  works 
upon  statistics  and  geography,  and  various  special 
branches  of  science.  A  work  of  this  character  is 
greatly^  needed  for  general  reference.  Combining  a 
stffficient  degree  of  fullness  with  a  great  economy 
of  space,  it  presents  all  the  essential  points  of  in- 
formation in  a  convenient  and  accessible  form.  It 
will  be  carried  rapidly  through  the  press,  in  serial 
Numbers,  issued  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month. 

A  History  cf  lUmoio,  by  the  late  Gov.  Thomas 
FoBD.  (Published  by  S.  C.  Griggs  and  Co.,  Chi- 
cago.) A  lively,  off-hand  narrative,  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  personal  and  party  predilections,  is  here 
given  of  the  history  of  llHnois,  from  its  commence- 
ment as  a  State,  in  1818,  to  the  year  1847.  It 
abounds  in  aneodotea  of  the  primitive  settlers, 
graphic  sketches  of  society  on  the  frontier,  and  a 
lucid  view  of  the  course  of  events.  A  full  account 
is  presented  of  the  Black-Hawk  War,  the  Alton  and 
Lovejoy  Riots,  and  the  career  of  Joseph  Smith  end 
his  followers  in  Illinois.  Though  hardly  aspiring 
to  the  character  of  a  regular  hiatory,  it  affords  ma- 
terials of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  antiquarian 
student  snd  the  future  historian. 

Smmdmiek  lalamd  NoUt,  by  a  HaOLB  (pubH^sd 
by  Harper  and  Biothers),  presentrtheimprtasinMB 
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of  to  American  traveler  on  the  condition  of  affaira 
at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the  year  1853.  He 
gives  a  lively,  and  apparently  a  truthful  description 
of  scenes  that  came  under  his  own  observation,  il- 
lustrative of  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs  of 
the  natives.  The  missionary  operations  among  that 
people  are  frequently  referred  to,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  in  terms  of  high  respect.  The  foots  related  by 
the  author  respecting  the  degraded  state  of  the  mass 
of  the  population,  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel,  are  of  a  striking  character,  and  furnish  him 
with  a  series  of  arguments  in  favor  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  country  to  the  United  States.  His  book 
can  not  fail  to  attract  attention,  with  the  prevailing 
interest  on  the  subject,  and  it  certainly  adds  to  our 
stock  of  authentic  information. 

Tht  PoeU  and  th§  Poetry  iff  the  Ancient  Greekty  by 
Abraham  Mills.  (Published  by  Phillips,  Samp- 
son, and  Co.)  This  laborious  compilation  forms  a 
useful  volume  of  reference  for  studenu  of  classical 
literature.  It  has  evidently  been  prepared  with 
pains-taking  diligence,  and  a  constant  and  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  most  trust-worthy  authorities. 
Comprising  the  extended  period  from  the  Homeric 
Poems  to  the  latest  writers  of  the  New  Comedy,  it 
presents  a  complete  survey  of  the  development  of 
poetry  in  ancient  Greece.  Numerous  specimens  of 
the  poets  are  introduced  from  the  versions  of  ap- 
proved English  translators.  A  brief  glance  at  the 
prose  literature  of  Greece  is  given  in  a  few  supple- 
mentary lectures.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  a  cer- 
tain savor  of  dryness  pervades  the  work,  but  this 
perhaps  may  not  interfere  with  iu  utility  for  pur- 
poses of  consultation. 

Disccnraee,  by  Abiil  Abbott  Litibmorb,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  (Published  by  Crosby,  Nichols,  uid 
Co.)  In  this  volume  we  have  a  luminous  and  im- 
pressive statement  of  the  principles  of  religion,  as 
understood  by  the  sect  of  Unitarians.  Most  of  the 
discourses  are  of  a  practical  aim,  and,  with  few  re- 
pulsive doctrinal  enforcements,  abound  with  orig- 
inal and  striking  illustrations. 

A  series  of  works  called  Tke  Crystal  Palace  Li- 
hraryj  forming  a  guide  to  the  different  departments 
of  the  Exhibition,  has  been  issued  in  London.  The 
Hand-book  of  the  Portrait  OaUery  has  a  stringent  and 
rather  amusing  commentary  on  Carlylb. 

"  Thomas  Carlyle,  Writer,  Critic,  Philosopher, 
Essayist,  Censor ;  the  criticism  acute,  penetrating, 
severe;  the  philosophy  idol-worship;  the  essay- 
writing  picturesque,  striking,  animated,  and  strong- 
ly colored ;  the  censorship  furious,  testy,  useless, 
if  not  unmeaning.  Saturated  with  German  meu- 
physics,  full  of  German  literature,  and  delighting 
in  the  German  form  of  expression.  If  Thomas 
Carlyle  would  throw  off  his  foreign  affectations, 
and  forget  himaetf  in  his  labors,  he  would  be  one  of 
our  most  instructive,  useful,  convincing,  and  ad- 
mirable writers ;  for  his  heart  is  large,  his  intellect 
strong,  and  both  heart  and  intellect  have  long  striven 
to  inculcate  human  love  among  men,  and  to  build, 
upon  mutual  affection,  high  deeds  and  benevolent 
aspirations.  But  Thomas  Carlyle,  pen  in  hand, 
never  did  forget  himself  at  any  one  instant  of  his 
life,  and  never  will.  To  use  one  of  his  own  Ger- 
manisms, he  is  the  very  incarnation  of  *  Ich.*  An 
instructed  author  will  hold  the  balance  fairiy  be- 
tween his  subject  and  his  reader,  dealing  with  each 
with  intelligent  reference  to  the  other.  Cariylc 
nsually  cares  nothing  either  for  his  reader  or  his 
subject,  but  swallows  up  both.  Whatever  he  shows 
i»»,  we  chiefly  see  Thomas  Carlyle.    •  The  French 


Revolution*  is  the  best  of  his  works !  His  pictures 
there  are  startling,  wonderful,  and  highly  painted ; 
his  eloquence  is  inspiriting,  and  his  imagery  grand. 
As  a  social  and  moral  Reformer,  he  beats  the  air, 
belonging  to  that  humblest  order  of  architects  who 
are  clever  enough  at  destroying  houses,  but  have 
no  power  to  set  up  others  in  their  place.  Yet  the 
influence  of  Carlyle  has  been  great,  both  in  En- 
gland and  America.  He  has  forced  men  to  think 
— ^he  has  appealed  with  irresistible  power  to  their 
better  natures — given  vigor  and  direction  to  their 
impulses,  and  torn  the  vail  from  quackery  as  often 
as  the  evil  thing  has  crossed  his  manly  and  indig- 
nant path.  Sad  thought  that  so  serviceable  an  arm 
should  be  clogged  with  fetters  of  its  own  forging — 
that  an  almost  boundless  capacity  for  good  should 
be  restricted  by  a  tether  of  its  own  fashioning." 


The  London  Atkenmmn  remarks  of  *'  The  Histor- 
ical Portrait  Gallery  at  Sydenham  Palace  -" 

**  A  certain  feeling  of  awe  creeps  over  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  who  stays  even  for  a  few  minutes 
to  muse  in  these  long  avenues  of  the  *  Pantheon 
of  History.' "  It  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
specific  impression  produced  by  the  portraits  of 
certain  eminent  men  both  of  the  past  and  the  pres* 
ent  age. 

**  The  ugliest  of  all  ancient  and  modem  great  men 
seem  Galileo,  Socrates  and  Pitt ;  Machiavelli  and 
Calhoun  coming  in  a  good  second.  Galileo,  like 
Socrates,  has  a  short,  thick,  fleshy  nose,  long  upper 
lip,  and  prominent  cheek-bones — Socrates,  not  un* 
like  a  vulgar  Silenus,  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
his  face,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  contradiction,  was 
a  great  argument  in  favor  of  physiognomy,  for  that 
by  nature  he  had  all  those  bad  passions  that  his 
features  indicated,  but  wisdom  had  taught  him  to 
subdue  them.  Pitt  has  a  bowsprit  of  a  nose,  a  pert 
hook-shaped  appendage,  on  which  his  enemies  used 
to  say,  *  he  daiigled  the  Opposition,*  the  most  un- 
promising nose  that  genius  ever  blew.  Machiavelli 
is  a  small,  wizen,  and  tight-skinned  looking  Jesuit, 
with  the  cold  cunning  ferocity  of  a  wild-cat  hidden 
beneath  the  white-floured  skin  of  a  priest.  Calhoun 
is  a  gaunt,  emaciated  giant,  like  a  consumptive 
backwoodsman,  and  his  angular  features  seem 
worked  by  the  external  machinery  of  those  whip- 
cord veins  and  that  shriveled  cordags  of  muscle* 
that  hang  like  loose  rigging  about  his  hollow-eyed 
visage.  The  great  Michael  Angelo,  too,  in  spite  of 
his  pure  aspirations  and  noble  extraction,  appears 
scarcely  more  comely  than  the  illustrious  men  here 
selected  for  their  pre-eminence  in  ugliness.  He 
has  the  heavy  brow,  coarse,  blunt,  almost  savage 
face  of  a  bullying  stone-mason,  and  the  protruding 
cheek-bones  of  a  Highland  blacksmith,  with  the 
perceptive  focnlties  swelling  out  in  a  bar  above  his 
deep  eyes ;  in  short,  he  presents  the  rough  sketch 
of  the  noble  face  which  we  see  realised  in  his 
friend  and  contemporary,  Sebastian  del  Piombo, 
whose  front  and  beard  are  like  the  Phidian  Jove, 
and  who  might  have  served  Buonarotti  as  model  for 
his  Moses.  In  all  the  faces  you  may  discern  the 
truth  of  the  remark,  made  by  that  acute  observer  and 
good  pious  visionary  Lavater,  that  the  eyebrows  of 
the  English  and  the  noses  of  the  French  are  the 
chief  features  of  their  respective  great  men.  Henry 
the  Fourth,  Sully,  Montaigne,  are  all  remarkable 
for  the  bold  broad-ridged  nose,  with  its  dilatable  nos- 
trils ;  and  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Newton,  have  all 
the  low,  full,  meditative  eyebrows,  the  very  rweise 
of  the  fantastic,  high-arched,  wandering  oaet  of 

Francis  the  First."  (^  r\r\n]r> 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Rapflbs,  of  Liverpool,  one  of  a 
party  traveling  in  Italy,  was  recently  arrested  there 
for  wearing  a  white  hat,  and  having  in  his  writing- 
desk  a  pen-wiper  which  assumed  the  shape  and 
color  of  a  cocluule.  His  books  and  papers  were  all 
seized  and  submitted  to  examination;  but,  after 
diree  days'  detention,  he  was  liberated,  and  his 
papers  restored,  upon  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  his  imprisonment,  and  the  keep  and  charges  of 
his  military  guard. 

A  subscription  has  been  commenced  for  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Professor  Wilson,  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  honor  of  a  public  funeral,  at  which  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  the  Professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  other  public  bodies  attended,  has  al- 
ready attested  the  high  sense  entertained  of  the  late 
Professor's  genius  and  his  services  to  literature.  In 
private  life  being  as  much  beloved  as  he  was  re- 
spected in  his  public  character,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  his  friends  have  projected  some  more  permanent 
memorial.  Edinburgh  is  renowned  for  statues  and 
monuments  of  iu  illustrious  men,  few  towns  being 
richer  in  such  public  memorials.  With  the  names 
of  Bums,  ScoU,  Dugald  Stewart,  Playfair,  and 
Jeffrey,  that  of  John  Wilson  is  not  unworthy  of  be- 
ing thus  associated.  The  subscription-list  contains 
some  of  the  names  most  distinguished  in  literature 
or  in  public  service  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
but  many  who  have  elsewhere  been  delighted  by  his 
works  or  instructed  by  his  lectures  may  be  glaid  of 
^e  opportunity  of  joining  in  this  monumental  tri 
bute.  The  amount  of  money  already  collected  is 
upward  of  £477. 

The  journals  announce  the  death  of  the  Dow&ger 
Lady  Dacrb,  aged  eighty -seven.  This  lady  will  be 
missed  in  the  select  literary  and  artistic  society  of 
London,  as  almost  the  last  of  those  accomplished 
women — a  group  memorable  for  intellectual  grace 
and  cultivation — whose  recollections  could  go  back 
to  the  days  when  Johnson's  "  little  Bumey'*  was 
the  novelist  elect,  and  when  Mrs.  Siddons  was  still 
the  '*  handsome  and  awkward  woman  in  pink"  of 
the  morning  papers. 

The  Literary  Gazette  has  a  favorable  notice  of 
Memoirs  of  CtUbrated  Characters^  by  Alpronse  DB 
Lamartinb,  recently  translated  and  published  in 
London.  '*  This  work."  it  says,  **  will  materially 
raise  the  reputation  of  Lamartine.  Along  with  the 
brilliancy  of  style  and  warmth  of  imagination  which 
characterize  all  his  writings,  we  find  here  gravity  of 
thought  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  befitting  his 
maturer  years  and  riper  experience.  The  sutject, 
also,  is  well  suited  to  his  peculiar  genius  arid  tal- 
ents. A  formal  history  requires  laborious  and  pa- 
tient research  in  collecting  materials,  and  severe  self- 
restraint  in  their  systematic  and  impartial  exposi- 
tion. M.  Lamartine  is  deficient  in  some  of  the  first 
requisites  of  a  standard  historian.  But  as  a  sketcher 
of  historical  scenes  and  of  historical  characters, 
choosing  his  own  subjects,  suggested  by  his  own 
tastes  or  sympathies,  no  living  author  is  capable  of 
greater  and  more  successful  efforts.  In  these  vol- 
umes we  have  a  gallery  of  illustrious  portraits, 
drawn  in  bold  and  striking  style,  and  most  of  them 
glowing  with  life-like  fieeling  and  expression." 

Victor  Hitoo  is  busily  engaged,  in  his  exile  at 
Jerse^rin  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  philo- 
sophical romance  in  four  volumes,  called  **  Les 
MiB^res ;"  and  it  is  ramored  that  an  eminent  pub- 


lishing firm  of  Paris  has  already  bargained  to  giv« 
him  £4800  for  it.  It  is,  however,  not  yet  certain 
whether,  on  account  of  the  restrictions  on  the  press, 
it  can  be  printed  at  Paris. — The  sale  of  the  library 
of  the  late  celebrated  savant  Arago,  is  shortly  to 
take  place — the  number  of  volumes  is  3000. — Isa- 
bey,  the  great  painter,  is  about  to  produce  his 
"  M^moires,"  in  imitation  of  so  many  celehretes  of 
one  kind  or  another.  It  is  said  that  they  will  be 
very  interesting,  inasmuch  as  his  position  as  an 
eminent  artist  has  thrown  him  among  the  great  men 
who  have  played  a  part  on  the  European  stage  d^l^ 
ing  the  last  half  century.  Of  the  first  Napoleon 
and  his  first  wife,  Josephine,  in  particular,  he  will, 
it  is  expected,  be  able  to  tell  something  new. — ^The 
eccentric  Dr.  Veron  has  brought  out  another  vol- 
ume of  his  **  M^moires  ;"  it  contains  a  good  deal 
of  readable  gossip  about  the  Grand  Opera,  of  which 
he  was  for  some  years  director. — ^The  famous  cha- 
teau of  Monte  Christo,  which  Alexander  Dumas 
built  near  St.  Germains  at  an  expense  of  £18,000, 
has  just  been  sold  for  £1240— no  more !  The  wild 
manner  in  which  this  clever  literary  charlatan  has 
squandered  his  enormous  earnings  is  almost  incred- 
ible.— Proudhon,  the  once  dreaded  socialist  jour- 
nalist, is  writing  a  *'  Universal  History"  in  a  finan- 
cial, material,  and  economic  point  of  view.  In  his 
able  hands  the  book  will  no  doubt  be  a  curious  one. 
He  is  also  preparing  a  conclusion  to  his  famous 
"  Contradictions  Economiques." — M.  Berry er,  the 
great  parliamentary  orator,  has  at  length  consented 
to  be  formally  received  in  the  Academic  Fran^aiae, 
to  which  he  was  elected  some  time  back.  He  has 
delayed  his  reception  thus  far  in  order  not  to  be 
obliged  to  visit  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  as 
custom  requires,  he  being  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  po- 
litical party  bitterly  hostile  to  him.  The  two  new 
members  of  the  Academy,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and 
M.  de  Sacy,  will  be  received  shortly  after  M.  Berryer. 


A  correspondent  of  a  London  journal,  writing 
from  Dresden,  May  14,  gives  an  interesting  notice 
of  the  arrival  of  the  celebrated  Danish  poet,  Hans 
Christian  Andbrsbn,  in  that  city: 

**  Yesterday  the  poet  Andersen  arrived  here,  from 
Copenhagen,  on  a  tour  to  Italy,  accompanied  by  a 
young  Danish  nobleman  confided  to  his  care.  An- 
dersen was  very  well-looking,  and  in  good  spirits. 
He  went  the  same  evening  to  the  theatre,  where  a 
box  was  offered  to  him  for  every  night  as  long  as  be 
should  remain  here.  After  the  play  was  over  he 
went  to  the  house  of  Frau  von  Serre,  who  had  in- 
vited his  friends  to  meet  him,  and  among  them  the 
poets  Gutzkow,  Auerbach,  Hammer,  Otto  Roquette, 
and  the  well-known  traveler,  Neigebauer,  whost 
guide-books  are  to  be  met  with  eveiy  where,  and 
highly  approved  of  by  any  body  visiting  the  south- 
em  parts  of  Europe.  Andersen  is  very  tall  and 
lank ;  he  surpassed  in  size  everybody  in  the  room. 
He  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  again  so 
many  well-known  faces,  and  put  on  a  great  liveli- 
ness of  manner,  not  altogether  becoming  to  him.  He 
will  only  stay  a  few  days,  and  then  go  on  to  Ven- 
ice ;  for,  unfortunately,  he  is  compelled  to  hurry,  m 
order  to  be  home  again  after  a  lapse  of  two  months, 
as  his  proof-sheets  are  waiting  for  him.  He  apeaks 
German  very  badly,  and  by  no  means  fluently ;  still, 
when  telling  one  of  his  charming  little  fairy-tales, 
his  mistakes  are  so  noAve,  and  his  manner  is  so  well 
adapted  to  the  thing,  that  they  bear  a  thousand  times 
repetition.  Singularly  enough  he  has  met  Dickens 
here,  who  was  never  before  in  Dresden,  we  ■up- 
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Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie.  51   CaTud-street,  New  York,  and  drawn  In/ Yoigt 
from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


Figures  1  and  2. — Promenade  Costume  and  Home  Dress. 


&REAT  latitude  exists  for  choice  in  respect  to 
oater  garments,  many  yarieties  presenting  al- 
■>o4t  equal  claims  upon  admiration.    That  which 


we  present  above  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  that 
has  appeared,  combining  the  features  of  both  the 
scarf  and  the  mantilla.    It  is  composed  of  Chantilly 
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lace,  with  a  double  flounce  of  the  name  material,  the 
whole  ot  the  fabric  being  covered  wiih  flowers  en- 
woven.  These  are  displayed  with  great  efi'c.ct 
when  worn  above  a  li^ht-colored  dress. — Guipure 
laces  also  are  in  favor.  Besides  these  we  may 
mention  appliquee  silks  upon  laces,  especially  ut' 
light  colors,  together  with  several  varieties  of  Canton 
crape  shawls,  with  open  work  designs.  The  lighter 
fabrics,  such  as  grenadines  and  bardges,  are  also 
worn. 

We  have  no  very  sfiecial  changes  to  record  from 
the  general  modes  as  given  in  our  last.  Skirts  are 
very  long,  and  when  without  flounces,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  material  will  admit,  they  are  very  full, 
especially  in  costumes  for  the  promenade.  Jacket 
bodies  retain  their  hold  upon  favor ;  the  plaits  upon 
the  hips  and  in  front  should  be  wide  and  flat. — 
Flowers,  when  not  woven  a  disposition^  are  orna- 
mented with  trimmings  of  narrow  velvet,  silk  braid, 
ribbon,  or  with  fullings  of  the  same  material. — 
Pagoda  sleeves  retain  their  popularity.  We  ha?e 
seen  some  with  three  ballonsy  divided  with  elastic 
bands,  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve  being  vandyked,  and 
falling  freely  ;  the  position  of  the  arms  in  the  figure 
as  given  in  our  illustration  conceals  this  peculiarity 
of  the  sleeves. — In  the  favorite  materials  of  gren- 
adines and  or  gandinc2|  the  more  chaste  andsubdued 
colors  arc  the  most  in  demand.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances, and  tafl^etas  of  somewhat  heavier  texture 
come  in  vogue,  there  are  some  exquisite  fabrics 
which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  which 
can  not  fail  to  meet  with  general  approbation.  Of 
these  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  more  particularly  in 
our  next  Number.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any 
detailed  explanation  of  the  second  flgure  further 
than  to  observe  that  the  trimming  of  the  dress  and 
coraco  consists  of  Louis  XIII.  nauds.  The  sleeves 


Fiousi  3. — Paiaiol. 


are  somewhat  longer  and  wider  than  the  ordinary 
Duchess  sleeve.  The  undersleeves  are  of  nansouA 
muslin,  en^broidered. 

We  present  an  illustration  of  a  very  elegant  par- 
asol. Its  chief  novelty  consists  ip  the  top  being 
expanded  by  a  simple  pressure  upon  a  small  pro- 
jection in  the  stalk,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  il- 
lustration. The  handle  folds  as  in  the  ordinary 
parasol.  It  muy  be  used  as  a  sun&hade  by  simply 
turning  the  lop  sidcwise  upon  the  handle,  which  is 
adjusted  for  the  purpose.  The  top  is  of  silk  brocade, 
expressly  designed  for  the  purpose.  This  material 
is  made  of  different  colors.  That  from  which  our 
illustration  has  been  taken  has  a  white  ground  with 
pink  figures.  This  parasol  has  a  massive  fringe 
both  at  the  top  and  edge.  No  small  amount  of  ex- 
pense IS  lavished  upon  many  of  these  elegant  para- 
sols. Many  have  golden  figures  wrought  in  the 
embroidery  of  the  cover.  The  ring  is  not  unfre- 
quently  of  gold. 


Figure  4.— Riding  Hat. 

We  give  a  representation  on  a  larger  scale. of  a 
riding  hat  similar  to  the  one  presented  upon  the 
equestrian  figure  m  our  last  Number,  as  nothing  at 
all  equal  to  it  in  point  of  beauty  and  convenience 
has  appeared  m  the  interim.  It  is  composed  of 
Leghorn,  trimmed  with  satin  ribbon,  is  looped  up 
at  the  sides,  and  adorned  with  a  white  plume  The 
gloves  which  form  the  fitting  accompaniment  to  this 
hat  are  represented  below.  The  tops,  of  glazed 
leather,  bordered  with  a  double  row  of  stitching, 
may  be  of  any  shade  of  color  to  suit  the  fancy  of  ihe 
wearer.  They  are  fastened  at  the  wrist  by  a  little 
leather  strap. 


Figure  5.— Gloves. 
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HBIfRT   HUDSON. 


HIGH  upon  the  walls  of  ihe  gOT- 
eiTn>r'B  room  in  Ibe  capitol  of  the 
Knickerbockem,  ami>itg  the  grave 
chief  magiBtrates  of  Btale  and  city 
hangs  a  imall,  ilinfi^  canvas,  in  a 
tarnished  frame  of  antique  workman 
ship.  Upon  it  was  depicted,  mopi 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  pcrhaj>B 
by  the  Vandyke-taught  pencil  of  Van 
tier  Heist,  a  broad -niffled,  short-hair- 
ed portrait,  with  an  expansive,  intel- 
lectual forehead,  and  a  countenance 
fill  of  the  dignity  and  courtly  bear- 
iiriT  of  an  honorable  gentleman  in 
th^  time  of  the  Firat  King  James  of 
England.  They  arc  the  features  of 
a  navigator,  whose  history  ii  like  a 


Entefred,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1854,  by  Harper  and  Brochers,  in  the  Clerk's  Offlot  of  the 
District  Court  (br  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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meteor,  brief  and  brilliant,  but  whoee  fiune  ia  aa 
enduring  aa  the  hilla  from  which  guah  the  fount- 
aina  of  the  loveliest  stream  of  our  New  Worid, 
bearing  his  name.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
River  of  the  Mountains,  at  whose  ocean-entrance 
sits  the  Queen  City  of  America — the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  Western  Continent. 

The  picture  of  that  bold  navigator  is  seldom 
seen,  and  more  seldom  noticed,  except  when  some 
human  lion  of  the  hour  is  cag^  there  for  exhibi- 
tion by  the  paternal  guardians  of  the  town.  Most 
of  the  children  of  the  Dutch  burghers  of  New 
Amsterdam  are  as  blissfully  ignorant  of  that  work 
of  art  (and,  perchance,  of  the  subject  of  it  too), 
as  if  it  hung  in  the  bamboo  palace  of  the  **  King 
of  the  Cannibal  Islands. "  Think  you,  good  cous- 
ins of  Manhattan,  that  such  a  counterfeit  of 
Captain  Jones  of  the  Mayflower,  or  the  earlier 
Sir  Humphrey  of  the  Squirrel^  would  long  remain 
unnoticed  in  Pilgrim  Hall  at  Plymouth  1  Would 
not  its  advent  there  be  telegraphed  to  *'  all  crea^ 
tion"  as  quick  as  Puck  could  put  a  girdle  'round 
the  earth  1  And  would  not  every  fragment  of 
Plymouth  rock, 

'« Wonderinf  throagh  the  Soathem  eonntrias,  tiwr.hing 
The  ABC  from  Webster**  spelling-book ; 
GaUaot  and  godly,  making  love  and  preaching,'' 

roll  thither  in  haste,  with  or  without  accumulated 
moss,  to  pay  reverence,  in  the  Mecca  of  New  En- 
gland, to  the  likeness  of  the  sea-king  whose  ves- 
sel bore  the  precious  seeds  of  free  institutions  to 
a  virgin  soil  1  Yes !  Well,  then,  let  us  not  be 
insensate  to  family  distinction.  We,  too,  have 
Pilgrim  Fathers  worthy  of  our  reverence ;  and 
a  braver  sea-king  than  Henry  Hudson  never 
launched  his  vessel  in  a  fiord  of  Scandinavia,  to 
traffic  where  he  might,  and  conquer  where  he 
could.  Come,  then,  go  with  me  up  to  the  capitol 
this  pleaaant  morning,  and,  standing  before  the 
portrait  of  the  venerated  mariner,  ponder  that  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  episode  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  world's  progress,  the  story  of  Thb  Dutch  on 
Manhattan. 

When  the  mind  of  Europe  began  to  awaken 
from  its  medieval  slumbers  at  the  birth  of  the  in- 
tellectual Messiah — ^the  Printing- Press — ^it  had 
magnificent  dreama  of  the  long  caravans  of  Iran 
bearing  rich  merchandise  from  far-distant  Ind, 
and  of  Sultan  Solomon's  "  navy  of  Tarshish  with 
the  navy  of  Hiram,"  **  bringing  gold  and  silver, 
ivory  and  apes,  and  peacocks"  from  afar.  While 
Western  Europe  had  been  slumbering  longer 
and  more  profoundly  than  the  central  and  Ori- 
ental regions,  the  merchants  of  the  Adriatic  had 
been  meeting  those  caravans  on  the  Eastern  bord- 
ers of  the  Euxine ;  and,  growing  rich  and  power- 
ful, had  made  the  traffic  of  their  continent  trib- 
utary to  themselves.  Newly-awakened  Portugal, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  Britain,  coveted  their  wealth 
and  power ;  but  the  ships  of  the  West  were  not 
allowed  to  float  eastward  of  the  Tyrrhc  le  Sea, 
nor  approach  nearer  the  portals  of  India  vhan  the 
iiland  whereon  St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked .  What 
must  be  donel  The  African  coast  stretched 
away  to  the  fancied  region  of  fire  under  the  equa^ 
ior,  and  no  man  had  passed  beyond  Cape  Baja- 


dor.  A  bold  Prince  of  Portugal  sent  a  bolder 
navigator  in  that  direction.  The  tropical  sea  was 
traversed,  and  Bartholomew  Diaz  perished  off 
the  Cape  of  Tempests,  which  De  Gama  named 
Good  Hope,  as,  eleven  years  later,  he  doubled  it 
on  his  way  to  the  waters  of  the  East  Indies. 

Yet  it  was  a  long  way  around  that  southern 
headland  to  the  wealthy  Cipangi  and  Cathay  of 
Marco  Polo,  from  whence  came  the  rich  merchand- 
ise that  filled  the  warehouses  of  Venice  and  Ge- 
noa ;  and  Columbus,  big  with  a  magnificent  the- 
ory concerning  a  shorter  route,  went  to  Lisbon  in 
search  of  instrumentalities  to  prove  its  truth.  He 
was  foiled  by  ignorance  in  power.  Widowed, 
disappointed,  and  poor,  he  took  his  little  son, 
Diego,  by  the  hand,  turned  his  back  on  Portugal, 
and,  through  the  good  offices  of  a  friar  of  Rabida, 
he  gained  the  ear  of  the  pious  Isabella,  Queen  of 
Spain.  Her  generous,  womanly  heart  beat  re- 
sponsive to  his  own.  She  gave  him  money,  and 
counsel,  and  friends ;  and,  on  a  brilliant  August 
morning,  in  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  he  worshiped  in  the  Church  of 
St.  George,  at  Palos,  and  before  meridian  he  left 
that  port  for  the  unknown  regions  of  the  stormy 
Atlantic.  Faith  and  Hope  sat  at  his  prow,  and 
earnest  Will  at  his  hehn ;  and  seventy  days  after 
he  left  the  fields  of  Andalusia  behind  him,  the 
perfumes  of  flowers,  borne  upon  the  evening 
breeze  fVom  the  shores  of  a  New  World,  gave 
their  incense  to  his  aspirations,  and  he  was  happy. 

Columbus  went  back  to  Europe  with  a  gospel 
more  acceptable  to  the  human  heart  than  that  of 
the  Nazarene,  which  he  proposed  to  carry  to  the 
heathen  of  the  West.  It  was  the  glad  tidings  of 
Farther  India  (as  he  supposed) '  found  in  the 
western  wave.  The  missionaries  of  mammon- 
worship  spread  the  news  over  Europe,  and  very 
soon  ships  were  speeding  with  the  course  of  the 
sun  from  the  seaboard  countries  of  the  Old  World, 
from  Cape  Trafalgar  to  the  Bristol  Channel. 
Ojeda  and  Vespucci  went  down  the  poast  of 
South  America,  from  the  Caribbean  Sea;  and 
Cabot,  after  cre^ing  along  the  fields  of  pack-ice 
in  Bafiin's  Bay,  touched  Labrador  and  Newfound- 
land, and  looked  into  the  estuaries  and  inlets 
along  the  shores  of  our  Republic,  away  to  the 
sunny  land  of  the  Carolinas.  Veiazzani  sounded 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  sailed  northward, 
cast  anchor  in  the  bays  of  New  York,  |<^ewport, 
and  Boston,  and  gave  the  natives  on  Manhattan 
aqua  vita,  almost  eighty  years  before  Hudson 
"rode  in  five  fathoms,  oozy  ground,  and  saw 
many  sahnons  and  mullets,  and  rays  very  great** 
within  Sandy  Hook. 

Then  the  Huguenots — the  precious  seeds  of 
the  French  Keformation — ^were  borne  hither  upon 
the  bitter  winds  of  persecution,  and  sought  root 
in  the  free  soil  of  Florida.  And  Walter  Raleigh, 
the  gayest  ornament  of  Elizabeth's  court,  sent 
men  and  ships  to  explore,  plant  colonies,  and  dig 
gold  in  the  beautiful  middle  region  of  America ; 
while  Cortoreal,  and  De  la  Roche,  and  Roberval, 
Champlain,  Gilbert,  Gosnold,  Pring,  and  others, 
traversed  the  coast,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Labrador, 
in  search  of  a  northwest  passage  to  India  and  the 
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&Dcied  gold  regions  of  the  Occident.  The  great 
river  of  Canada  was  discovered,  and  almost  every 
bay  and  inlet  of  our  Atlantic  border  had  been  ex- 
plored ;  and  yet,  until  the  very  year  when  forty- 
seven  learned  men  commenced  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  our  common  version,  there  was  no 
permanent  settlement  in  America  between  New- 
foundland and  St.  Augustine. 

It  was  in  that  remarkable  year,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seven,  that  **  certaine  worship- 
full  Merchants  of  London"  assembled  in  the  par- 
lor of  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Oresham,  and  bar- 
gained with  Henry  Hudson  to  go  in  search  of  a 
north-6a<<  passage  to  India,  around  the  Arctic 
shores  of  Europe  between  Lapland  and  Nova 
Zembla,  and  ice-ribbed  Spitsbergen.  Hudson 
was  a  resident  of  London,  a  friend  of  the  fiunous 
Captain  John  Smith,  a  bold  and  skillful  mariner 
and  man  of  science,  and  a  pupil,  it  may  be,  of 
Drake,  or  Frobisher,  or  Grenville,  in  the  naviga- 
tor's art  He  had  ardently  desired  the  opportu- 
nity for  adventure  and  renown  now  offered.  On 
May-day  morning  he  knelt  at  the  chancel  in  the 
old  Church  of  St.  Ethelburge,  in  Bishopgate 
Street,  and  partook  of  the  sacrament,  and  soon 
afterward  he  left  the  Thames  for  the  curcumpolar 
waters.  During  two  voyages  he  battled  the  ice- 
pack manfully,  off  the  North  Cape,  but  without 
success.  Boreal  firosts  were  too  intense  for  the 
brine,  and  cast  impenetrable  ice  barriers  across 
the  eastern  pathway  of  the  sea.  His  employers 
praised  his  skill  and  courage,  but  losing  fiiith  in 
their  scheme,  abandoned  the  undertaking.  The 
navigator,  though  foiled,  was  not  ^heartened. 
Fincting  no  encouragement  in  Engnnd  he  went 
to  Holland,  then  the  first  maritime  power  on  the 
earth.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company,  then 
sending  its  uncouth  argosies  to  every  clime,  glad- 
ly employed  **the  bold  Englishman,  the  expert 
pilot,  and  the  famous  navigator,'*  of  whose  &me 
they  had  heard  so  much ;  and  his  thoughts  and 
hopes  were  again  with  the  perils  of  the  Arctic 
seas. 

A  yacht  of  ninety  tons,  called  the  Half  Moon, 
was  placed  at  Hudson's  disposal,  and  with  a 
choice  crew  he  sailed  from  Amsterdam  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March,  sixteen  hundred  and  nme, 
for  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla.  On  the  meridian 
of  Spitsbergen,  ice,  fogs,  and  tempests  disputed 
his  passage,  and  he  turned  westward,  passed  the 
lower  capes  of  Greenland,  and  made  soundings 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  second  of 
July.  He  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Charleston 
Harbor,  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage  "  below 
Virginia,"  spoken  of  by  his  friend  Captain  Smith. 
In  disappointment  he  turned  his  prow  northward, 
discovered  Delar/are  Bay,  and  on  the  third  of 
September  anchored  '*  at  two  cables'  length  from 
the  shore,"  within  Sandy  Hook.  He  passed 
through  the  gateway  of  the  Narrows  on  the 
eleventh,  aiA,  firom  his  anchorage  in  the  beautiful 
New  York  Bay,  he  gated  in  vronder  and  hope  up 
the  noble  Mahicannittuck,  whose  waters  came 
rolling  from  the  high  hills  in  the  north.  Toward 
evening  the  next  day,  he  entered  the  broad  stream, 
and  at  twilight  cast  anchor  at  Yonkers.    A  strong 


tidal  current  placed  the  stem  of  his  vessel  up- 
stream during  the  night.  This  event,  and  the 
assurances  of  the  natives,  who  flocked  to  his  ves- 
sel in  canoes,  with  oysters  and  vegetables,  tha; 
the  waters  came  from  for  beyond  the  mountains, 
inspired  him  with  great  hope,  for  he  doubted  not 
that  the  river  on  which  he  was  borne  flowed  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  would  conduct  him  to  the 
long-sought  Cathay. 

With  a  glad  heart  Hudson  voyaged  on.  The 
ma^;nificent  Highlands  were  passed,  and  then  hope 
failed,  for  the  stream  narrowed  and  the  water  be- 
came fresh.  Yet  there  was  enough  to  make  his 
heart  beat  with  highest  pulsations  of  joy.  He 
was  voyaging  in  the  midst  of  a  paradise  of  beauty, 
on  whi^h  the  eye  of  a  white  man  had  never  before 
gazed.  Deputations  of  dusky  men  came  to  visit 
him,  in  wonder  and  awe,  from  the  forest  courts 
of  the  sachems.  The  new  pathway  to  Cathay 
was  yet  undiscovered  by  him,  but  he  had  pene- 
trated a  world  undreamed  of  by  European  minds, 
and  he  had  revealed  a  mystery  greater  than  that 
of  the  polar  highway.  He  pressed  onwards  The 
stream  became  narrower  and  fresher,  and  the 
shores  lower,  when  suddenly  the  blue  domes  of 
the  lofty  Kaatsbergs,  encircled  with  the  glories 
of  an  autumnal  sunset,  enchanted  him  with  vi- 
sions of  wondrous  beauty.  The  yacht-voyage 
ended  at  Albany,  but  a  boat's  cr  "w  went  on,  and 
gazed  upon  the  foaming  Cohoes  hi  the  mouth  of 
the  Mohawk.  Had  they  penetrated  the  wilder- 
ness a  few  leagues  further,  they  might  have  met 
Champlain,  who  was  then  exploring  the  banks 
of  the  lake  in  northern  New  York  which  bears 
his  name. 

Hudson  returned  to  New  York  Bay,  and,  after 
a  parting  salutation  with  the  Manhattans,  and 
taking  formal  possession  of  the  4M>untry  in  the 
name  of  the  government  of  Holland,  he  hastened 
to  Europe  to  carry  the  glad  intelligence  of  his 
discoveries  to  his  employers  at  Amsterdam.  He 
first  landed  in  England,  and  told  his  story  of  the 
glorious  land  beneath  the  parallels  of  the  North 
Virginia  Charter.  The  bigoted  Scotch  monarch 
on  the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  jealous  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  Dutch  might  derive  from  these 
discoveries,  would  not  allow  Hudson  to  leave  En- 
gland, and  for  a  long  time  the  Half  Moon  lay  idle 
in  the  harbor  of  Dartmouth.  But  the  key  to  those 
advantages  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch ; 
for  the  navigator  had  sent  his  log-book,  charts, 
and  a  full  account  of  his  voyage,  to  his  Amster- 
dam employers.  And  so  the  "  cunning,  covetous, 
wasteful,  idle,  drunken,  greedy,  dirty,  cowardly, 
great  swearer,  and  most  conceited  man  on  earth," 
as  Dickens  calls  King  James,  was  foiled  in  bis 
narrow  policy,  and  the  newly-discovered  region 
was  possessed  by  a  population  tenfold  more  wor- 
thy, as  materials  for  the  foundation  of  a  state, 
than  the  idle  and  dissolute  men  who  were,  at  that 
moment,  lounging  and  half  starving  on  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Powhattan,  in  Virginia. 

The  foct  that  the  new  region  discovered  by 
Hudson  abounded  in  beavers,  otters,  and  other 
fur-bearing  animals,  excited  the  keenest  commer- 
cial cupidity  of  the  Dutch,  for  therJifid  recently 
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established  a  fur-trade  with  the  people  of  Northern 
Russia,  and  had  realized  large  profiti.  Ab  soon 
as  the  H«lf  Moon  reached  the  Texel  she  was  re- 
fitted, and,  with  a  part  of  the  same  crew,  was 
sent,  with  beads  and  other  trinkets,  to  open  a 
traffic  in  furs  with  the  Indians  on  Manhattan  and 
its  vicinity.  Private  adventurers  sent  vessel  after 
vessel  on  the  same  errand,  and  within  two  years 
after  Hudson's  return  a  regular  and  profitable  fur- 
trade  was  established.  It  was  unrestrained,  for 
'  no  government  took  cognizanee  of  the  matter  for 
some  time.  The  Hongers,  and  Pelgroms,  and 
Tweenhuysens  were  getting  rich  on  enormous 
profits  derived  from  the  trade,  and  Captains  De- 
witt  and  Christiansen,  Block  and  Mey,  were  be- 
coming famous  navigators,  before  the  fVee  cities  of 
Amsterdam,  Hoom,  Rotterdam,  and  Enckhuysen, 
had  cast  a  serious  political  glance  toward  the  new 
country.     But  when  the  River  of  the  Mountains 


had  been  named  Mauritius,  in  honor  of  the  Stadt- 
holder  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Manhattan  had 
become  a  central  place  of  deposit  of  the  winnings 
of  skillful  Indian  trappers,  who  came  fVom  the 
Delaware,  the  Housatonic,  and  even  firom  the  far- 
off  Mohawk,  with  furs,  the  Dutch  government 
began  to  perceive  the  importance  of  Hudson's 
discoveries,  and  thought  of  political  jurisdiction. 
King  James,  too,  had  begiin  to  growl,  for  he 
claimed  the  whole  country  fromAcadieto  Florida 
as  English  domain. 

The  little  seed  of  empire,  less  promising  than 
that  of  Dido,  of  Cecrops,  or  of  RomuluB,  but  willi 
a  destiny  far  surpassing  them  in  gnndeur,  was 
planted  on  Manhattan  five  years  after  Hudson's 
departure  from  the  Narrows.  Adrian  Block,  one 
of  the  boldest  of  the  Dutch  navigators  of  his  time, 
had  filled  his  good  ship  Tiger  with  bear-skins, 
and  was  about  to  depart  for  Amp^rdam,  when 
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fire  reduced  his  Teesel  to  a  wreck.  December 
snows  had  already  fallen,  and  thick  ice  was  gath- 
ering in  the  coves.  The  small  store-house  of  the 
associated  traffickers  was  an  insufficient  shelter 
for  his  crew,  and  the  wigwams  freely  offered 
promised  cold  comfort  for  the  winter.  So  the 
Dutchmen  built  themselves  some  rude  log  huts 
where  the  stately  warehouses  of  Beaver  Street 
now  stand ;  and  before  the  Spring  blossoms  of 
sixteen  hundred  and  fourteen  appeared,  the  oaks 
which  sheltered  bears  on  the  slopes  where  Wall 
Street  bulls  are  to-day  struggling  in  the  stocks, 
were  fashioned  into  a  trim  yacht  of  sixteen  tons. 
Block  named  it  the  Onrust — the  **  Restless'* — a 
title  prophetic  of  that  unresting  commerce  of 
which  it  was  the  tiny  germ.  Such  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  city  and  trade  of  New  York  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago. 
The  Onrust  became  a  famous  explorer.    Block 


guided  her  through  the  eddies  of  Hell  Gate  and 
the  waters  of  the  Sound,  discovered  and  explored 
the  Quon-eh-ta-cut  River,  and  then  visited  the 
shores  and  islands  of  the  coast  to  Nahant  beach, 
beyond  Boston  harbor.  Then  Captain  Hendrick- 
son  took  her  helm,  and  *'  discovered  and  explored 
certain  lands,  a  bay,  and  three  rivers,  situated  be- 
tween thirty-eight  and  forty  degrees  of  latitude ;" 
and  in  mid- August,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixteen,  he  stood  before  an  oval  table  in  the 
Binnenhof  of  the  palace  of  the  ancient  Counts 
of  Holland,  at  the  Hague,  at  which  sat  twelve 
*'  high  and  mighty  lords'*  of  the  States  General. 
Before  the  learned  Bameveldt,  at  that  council- 
board,  he  spread  a  **  figurative  map'*  of  his  dis- 
coveries, and  asked  their  High  Mightinesses  to 
give  his  Amsterdam  employers  special  trading 
privileges  in  the  New  World.  Twenty  months 
before,  the  Greffin  Aersson  had  drawn  a  charter 
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for  these  and  other  persons.  It  bore  the  seal  of 
the  States  General,  and  the  title  of  New  Nethei^ 
land  ;  and  so,  consistency  compelled  the  gowem- 
ment  to  make  an  indefinite  postponement  of 
Hendrickson^s  application. 

While  rulers  and  rich  merchants  were  busy  at 
the  Hague,  forming  schemes  for  establishing  a 
State  in  the  New  World  by  prior  and  permanent 
occupation,  before  King  James  should  be  able  to 
defend  his  claims  to  the  region  **  between  New 
France  and  Virginia^'  by  the  same  potent  argu- 
ment, the  active  trappers  and  traders  on  the 
Mauritius  and  adjacent  territory  were  laying  its 
foundations  broad  and  strong,  not  upon  puch- 
ment,  but  on  the  imperishable  hills  and  in  the  fer^ 
tile  valleys.  They  bad  enlarged  the  trading- 
house  on  Manhattan,  and  amplified  the  hamlet 
of  huts  to  a  sociable  village.  They  had  built 
fortifications  on  the  River  of  the  Mountains,  more 
than  fifly  leagues  firom  the  Narrows.  From  that 
point  they  had  crossed  the  pine  barrens  to  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  formed  a 
trading  station  at  Skanectada.  And,  better  than 
all,  they  had  met  the  chiefs  of  the  great  Iroquois 
Confederacy — the  **  Romans  of  the  Western 
world^* — under  a  spreading  beach  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tawasentha,  where  Albany  now  stands. 
There  was  made  the  first  treaty  of  friendship  be- 
tween that  savage  republic  and  Hollanders,  four 
years  b  fore  the  armorial  distinction  of  a  Count 
was  gi  anted  to  New  Netherland,  and  the  polit- 
ical h .story  of  the  State  of  New  York  began.  It 
was  a  wise  caution  that  dictated  this  treaty  (which 
was  never  violated),  for  that  powerftd  confeder- 
acy always  stood  as  an  impregnable  barrier  against 
the  incursions  of  the  French  firom  the  St  Law- 
rence, and  the  fierce  tribes  of  Canada  and  the 
shores  of  the  Western  lakes.  Their  influence  was 
felt  firom  Ontario  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

**  The  ferce  Adlrondsc  bad  fled  tram  their  wrath, 
The  lurons  bees  swept  fltHn  their  mercUees  path , 
Arouod,  the  Oitawas,  iike  leaves  had  been  strown, 
And  the  Lake  of  the  Eries  struck  silent  and  tone. 

"  The  Lsnape,  Iwds  once  of  valley  and  hill, 
Ma  e  women,  bent  low  at  their  conqueror's  will ; 
By  the  fhr  Mississippi  the  mini  shrank, 
Waen  the  trail  oTthe  TorUriMe  was  seen  oo  the  bank. 

**  On  the  hills  of  New  England  the  Pequod  tnnied  pale 
When  thehowl  of  the  )Vo(/*sweUed  at  night  on  the  gale : 
And  the  Cherokee  shook,  in  his  green  SBillng  bowers. 
When  the  foot  of  the  Bior  stampt  his  carpet  of  flowera.^ 
Strkst*8  "  Frontenae.'* 

One  fine  morning  in  June,  sixteen  hundred  and 
nineteen,  an  EngUsh  vessel,  for  the  first  time, 
oame  floating  upon  the  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  supposed  first 
discoverer.  It  lost  its  anchor  while  passing  the 
**  most  dangerous  cataract  among  small  rocky  isl- 
ands" of  Hell  Gate,  and  was  carried  by  the  swift 
current  of  the  East  River  far  into  the  bay  of  Man- 
hattan. Her  commander  did  not  then  stop  to  talk 
with  the  Dutch  traffickers,  who  saluted  him  as  he 
passed  ;  but  on  his  return  from  Virginia,  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  loyal  duty  to  go  in  and  warn  the  Hol- 
landers to  leave  bis  English  Majesty's  domain  as 
quickly  as  possible.  **  We  found  no  Englishmen 
here,  and  hope  we  have  not  offended,**  replied  the 


good-natured  Dutchmen,  and  went  on  snsoking 
their  pqtes,  planting  their  gardens,  and  catching 
beavers  and  otters,  as  if  Uiey  had  never  beard 
of  Captain  Dermer,  a  **  loving  subject"  of  King 
James.  The  States  General  manifested  equal  in- 
difference to  the  sounds  of  royal  blnster  which 
occasionally  came  firom  England,  when  the  im- 
portunities of  the  Plymouth  Company  for  a  more 
liberal  charter  awakened  the  sluggard  king  to  the 
importance  of  promoting  settlements  in  America. 
A  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  formed.  It 
was  a  gvand  commwcial  monopoly,  and  received 
a  chavter  wluch  gave  it  almost  regal  powers  to 
cofoniae,  govern,  and  defend  New  Netherland. 
That  dkaxter  contained  all  the  guaranties  of  firee- 
•dom  in  social,  political,  and  religious  life,  neces- 
sary to  the  foundation  of  a  free  State.  It  recog- 
nized Republicanism  as  the  true  theory  of  govern- 
ment, and  Home,  in  its  broadest  and  purest  sense, 
as  the  prime  element  of  political  strength.  No 
stranger  was  ever  to  be  questioned  concerning  his 
birth-place  or  religious  creed,  as  matters  which 
concerned  the  State ;  and  his  best  title  to  equal 
fellowship  and  citizenship  was  a  desire  to  build  a 
house,  plant,  and  thus,  by  possessing  a  fee  owner- 
ship in  his  home,  become  identified  with  the  in- 
terests and  pixisperity  of  the  colony. 

And  who  were  the  people  of  which  this  bad- 
ding  colony  on  Manhattan  was  the  outgrowth  1 
They  were  inhabitants  of  a  Eurq>ean  republic, 
composed  of  seven  free,  sovereign  States — made 
so  by  a  struggle  with  despotism  for  forty  years, 
and  occupying  a  territory  which  their  ancestors 
had  reclaimed  from  the  ocean  and  morass  by  in- 
domitable labor.  It  was  a  republic  where  freedom 
of  conscience,  speech,  and  the  press  were  com- 
plete and  univenal.  .  The  effect  of  this  freedom 
had  been  the  internal  development  of  social  beauty 
and  strength,  and  vast  increment  of  substantial 
wealth  and  power  by  immigration.  Wars  and 
despotisms  in  other  parts  of  Europe  sent  thou- 
sands of  intelligent  exiles  thither,  and  those  free 
provinces  were  crowded  with  ingenious  mechan- 
ics, and  artists,  and  learned  men,  because  con- 
science was  there  undisturbed,  and  the  hand  and 
brain  were  firee  to  win  and  use  the  rewards  of 
their  industry  and  skill.  Beautiful  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  were  strewn  over  the  whole  country, 
and  nowhere  in  Europe  did  society  present  an  as- 
pect half  as  pleanng  as  that  of  Holland.  Every 
religious  sect  there  foimd  an  asylum  fixMn  perse- 
cution, and  encouragenient  to  manly  effort,  by  the 
kind  respect  of  all.  And  at  the  very  time  when 
the  charter  of  the  West  India  Company  was  vnder 
consideration,  that  band  of  English  Puritans  who 
afterward  set  up  the  ensign  of  firee  institutions  on 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  were  being  nur- 
tured in  the  bosom  of  that  republic,  and  instruct- 
ed in  those  principles  of  civil  liberty  that  became 
a  salutary  leavenin  the  bigotry  which  they  brought 
with  them. 

Such  were  the  people  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  conmionwealth  of  New  York.  They  were 
men  of  expanded  views,  liberal  feelings,  and 
never  dreamed  of  questioning  any  man's  inalien- 
able right  to  **  lifo,  liberty,  and  tb^uisuit  of  ii^ 
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piness*'  among  them,  whether  he  first  inspired  the 
conmion  air  in  Holland,  England,  Abyssinia,  or 
Kamtschatka.  And  as  the  population  increased 
and  became  heterogeneous,  that  very  toleration 
became  a  reproach  ;  and  their  Puritan  neighbors 
on  the  East,  and  Churchmen  and  Romanists  on 
the  South,  called  New  Amsterdam  (as  the  Man- 
hattan settlement  was  named)  **  a  cage  of  unclean 
birds,**  and  obnoxious  to  the  charge  made  by 
quaint  Andrew  Marvell  against  its  protonymic  : 

'*  Hence  Amsterdam,  Turk,  Christian,  Pagan,  Jew, 
Staple  of  sects  and  mint  of  schism  grew ; 
Thst  bank  of  conscience,  where  not  one  so  strange 
Opinion,  but  finds  credit  and  exchange ; 
In  Tain  Ibr  Catholics  oursdves  we  bear— 
The  Universal  Church  is  only  there." 

The  West  India  Company  was  not  fully  pre- 
prepared  for  action  until  the  winter  of  sixteen 
hundred  and  twenty-three,  when  it  put  forth  rig- 
orous efforts  toward  colonization,  unmindful  of  the 
protest  of  Jame8*s  minister  at  the  Hague  against 
further  <*  settlements  and  occupations "  by  the 
Dutch  on  Hudson*8  River,  as  the  English  now 
called  the  Mauritius.  Hitherto  traffic  had  been 
the  sole  employment  of  the  Dutch  in  New  Neth- 
erland,  and  few  thought  of  being  buried  there. 
They  must  be  weaned  from  the  fatherland  before 
they  could  become  founders  of  a  permanent  State. 
Agriculture  and  the  family  tie  alone  could  accom- 
plish this  desirable  result ;  and  to  this  end,  thirty 
families  of  Walloons,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Amsterdam,  were  sent  over  in  the  spring  of  six- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-three  to  found  a  colony. 
These  were  Protestants  from  the  frontier  between 
France  and  Flanders,  and  no  better  material  for 
a  healthful  colony  could  have  been  found  than 
the  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  women,  and  chil- 


dren, who  landed  on  Manhattan  early  in  May. 
Some  of  them  went  up  the  river  and  seated  them- 
selves in  the  present  Ulster  County ;  four  couples 
who  bad  been  married  on  the  voyage  went  to  the 
recently  discovered  Delaware,  or  South  River; 
two  families  and  six  men  sailed  up  the  Connecti- 
cut to  the  site  of  Hartford,  to  settle,  build  a  fbrt, 
and  assert  Dutch  jurisdiction  over  that  region,  by 
virtue  of  Block*s  discoveries ;  and  the  larger  por- 
tion sat  down  upon  lands  now  covered  by  the 
cities  of  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg,  on  Long 
Island.  There  Sarah  Rapelje  inhaled  her  first 
breath,  and  her  memory  has  been  perpetuated  as 
the  first  white  child  bom  in  the  province  of  New 
Netherland. 

May  and  his  successor,  Verhulst,  ruled  alone, 
but  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
Peter  Minuit  arrived  as  governor,  with  a  council 
of  five  grave  men ;  a  Koopman^  or  general  com- 
missary (who  was  also  secretary  of  the  province), 
and  a  Schout  or  sheriff  to  assist  him.  His  polit- 
ical chart  was  the  will  of  his  employers,  express- 
ed in  instructions  and  ordinances,  and  he  at  once 
commenced  the  work  of  founding  a  state,  on  the 
basis  of  law  and  order,  with  great  vigor.  His 
first  care  was  to  strengthen  the  title  of  the  Dutch 
to  Manhattan.  He  procured  a  council  of  the  In- 
dian chiefs,  and  purchased  from  them  the  entire 
island,  of  twenty-two  thousand  acres  of  land,  for 
hatcheU  and  other  things  valued  at  sixty  guild- 
ers, or  about  twenty-four  American  dollars.  This 
just  and  expedient  measure  forms  a  pleasing  par- 
allel to  Penn*s  transaction  under  the  Shackamaxr 
on  ebn,  more  than  half  a  century  later,  and  con- 
trasU  favorably  with  the  injustice  which  mads 
the  New  England  Indians,  the  Susquehannocks 
and  Powhatans,  and  the  tribes  of  the  NeaB«|M- 
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gion  of  the  Carolinas,  lift  the  hatchet  againit  the 
English.  To  defend  this  property,  Minuit  caused 
the  skillful  Krijn  Frederick  to  build  a  quadran- 
gular foit  of  earth  and  stone,  near  the  Bowling 
Green  of  later  times,  and  named  the  structure 
Fort  Amsterdam.  Already  Fort  Nassau  had 
been  built  on  the  South  River,  a  little  below  the 
site  of  Philadelphia,  and  Fort  Orange,  on  the  soil 
of  the  State  capitol  of  New  York,  was  well-gar- 
risoned under  Commissary  Krieckebeeck. 

The  future  of  the  settlers  on  Manhattan  glowed 
with  bright  promises;  and  when  other  families 
came,  and  society  spread  its  tent  of  beauty  in 
their  midst,  every  thing  appeared  roseate  and 
peaceful.  They  traded,  built  houses,  planted 
fields,  married,  had  holidays  and  sports ;  and  at 
the  time  when  Virginia  became  a  royal  province, 
and  the  Plymouth  settlers  were  struggling  to  free 
themselves  from  the  shackles  of  their  moneyed 
partners  in  London,  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan 
were  as  free  as  air,  and  happy  as  indulged  chil- 
dren. 

But  a  brilliant  dawn  is  not  always  the  harbin- 
ger of  a  pleasant  day.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
New  Netherland  history  small  but  portentous 
clouds  appeared.  They  contained  the  latent  ele- 
ments of  a  future  tempest,  which  burst  from  ^ 
quarter  where  the  sky  appeared  most  serene. 
The  crime  of  an  individual  jeoparded  the  exist- 
ence of  the  State.  There  was  peace  with  all  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  Manhattans,  the  Pachamies, 
the  Weckquaesgeeks  and  Tankiteks  of  West  Ches- 
ter, the  Hackingsacks  and  Raritans  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  Canarsees,  the  Rockaways,  the  Mer- 
rikokes,  Mattinecocks,  Corchaugs,  Shinecocks, 
Secataugs,  Marsapeagues,  and  Nissaquages  of 
Long  Island,  came  freely  to  the  settlement  with 
their  skins  and  oysters  to  traffic  and  smoke.  One 
morning  a  Weckquaesgeek  chief,  with  his  little 
nephew  and  a  warrior,  came  sauntering,  with 
bundles  of  beaver  skins,  along  the  shores  of  the 
tiny  lake  whose  waters  once  sparkled  in  the  hol- 
low where  the  Halls  of  Justice  now  stand.  Three 
of  Minuit^s  farm-servants  robbed  them,  and  then 
murdered  the  chief.  The  boy  fled  to  the  thick 
woods  near  the  East  River,  and  escaped;  but 
left  behind  a  curse  upon  the  white  man,  while  he 
uttered  avow  of  vengeance  when  manhood  should 
give  him  strength.  We  shall  presently  observe 
how  it  was  fulfilled. 

Beyond  the  mountains  a  cloud  also  gathered. 
Commissary  Krieckebeeck  foolishly  and  wickedly 
joined  the  Mohegans  in  a  foray  upon  some  Mo- 
hawks, and  was  killed.  Distrust  ensued.  The 
families  abandoned  Fort  Orange  and  took  up 
their  abode  on  Manhattan,  and  only  a  small  gar- 
rison of  men  was  left  to  defend  the  post.  Alarm- 
.ed  by  unfriendly  indications  among  the  Raritans, 
the  Walloons  on  South  River  also  fled  to  Man- 
hattan at  about  the  same  timC)  and  a  link  of  the 
chain  of  friendship  which  bpund  the  Hollanders 
and  Indians  together  was  broken  forever. 

While  the  Dutch  had  been  busy  in  forming 
their  settlements  a  little  band  of  one  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  those  English  Puritans 
who  had  been  long  sheltered  in  Holland  from  the 


storms  of  persecution,  had  floated  across  the  At- 
lantic in  the  Mayflower^  and  built  cabins  on  the 
rim  of  Plymouth  Bay.  They  had  been  there  seven 
years  before  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
Dutch  on' Manhattan  was  opened.  Then  Minuit 
sent  a  friendly  letter  to  Governor  Bradford,  pro- 
posed interchanges  of  good-will  and  good  offices, 
and,  with  an  eye  wide  open  to  commercial  ad- 
vantages, ofiered  to  accommodate  the  Puritans 
with  any  kind  of  merchandise  which  they  might 
stand  in  need  of  The  keen  Bradford  courteous- 
ly accepted  the  proflfer  of  friendship ;  promised 
to  trade  with  the  Dutch  at  some  future  time,  if 
it  could  be  done  profitably ;  begged  the  Holland- 
ers not  to  come  quite  so  far  east  as  Narragansett 
Bay  to  catch  beavers  and  trade  with  the  Indians, 
and  loyally  hinted  that  they  had  no  right  to  plant 
or  traffic  in  America  above  the  fortieth  parallel. 
Minuit  took  fire,  and  in  his  reply  to  Bradford 
plainly  told  him  that  the  Dutch  knew  their  rights, 
and  would  mcdntain  them.  For  some  time  a 
friendly  correspondence  was  kept  up,  however, 
and  a  deputation  went  from  Manhattan  to  confer 
with  the  English  at  Plymouth.  But  as  Bradford 
always  insisted  upon  the  superiority  of  the  parch- 
ment titles  of  the  English  to  New  Netherland, 
there  was  continually  a  small  apple  of  discord 
between  the  Puritans  and  the  Hollanders,  while 
a  profitable  trade  kept  them  on  kissing  terms  with 
each  other. 

The  West  India  Company,  in  the  mean  while, 
had  gained  vast  accessions  of  wealth  and  power 
by  the  success  of  its  battle-ships  against  the  mer- 
chantmen of  Spain,  with  whom  Holland  was  then 
at  war.  The  fleets  of  the  India  Companies  com- 
posed the  right  arm  of  Dutch  power,  and  these 
commercial  monopolies  indirectly  governed  the 
State.  In  September,  sixteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-seven, the  low-bom  Peter  Heyn  purchased  an 
admirars  title  by  his  achievements  on  the  coast 
of  Cuba.  He  met  the  Spanish  **  silver  fleet,"  on 
its  way  ftom  Yucatan  with  the  spoils  of  plun- 
dered princes  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  captured  the 
whole  flotilla,  and  put  almost  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  the  coflers  of  his  employers.  Brazil, 
with  all  its  wealth  of  soil  and  mines,  was  soon 
afterward  added  to  their  possessions,  and  other 
brilliant  victories  on  the  ocean  established,  be- 
yond question,  the  maritime  superiority  of  Hol- 
land. Heyn  perished  in  the  arms  of  victory  on 
the  sea,  and  was  buried  in  regal  pomp  by  the 
side  of  Prince  William  of  Orange,  in  the  old 
church  at  Delft,  wherein  the  **  Pilgrim  Fathers" 
last  worshiped  on  the  shores  of  Holland.  His 
grateful  government  erected  a  superb  marble 
monument  in  an  aisle  of  that  old  fane.  His  peas- 
ant mother,  when  the  States  General  sent  her 
a  letter  of  condolence,  declared — "  Ay,  I  thought 
that  would  be  the  end  of  him.  He  was  always 
a  vagabond ;  but  I  did  my  best  to  conect  him. 
He  has  got  no  more  than  he  deserved." 

Wealth  and  power  made  the  West  India  Com- 
pany more  proud  and  grasping.  The  small  profits 
derived  from  New  Netherland  now  appeared  in- 
significant, and  they  devised  new  sdiemes  for 
increasing  their  gains.    The  fertile  soil  of  their 
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domain  needed  tttten;  and  a  manorial  tyttem, 
similar  to  that  already  in  use  in  Holland,  was 
proposed.  Wealthy  members  of  the  Company 
were  offered  special  privilege  and  large  do- 
mains, on  condition  that  they  should  take  thither 
at  least  fifty  adults  as  actual  settlers,  and  estab- 
lish little  colonies  in  various  parts  of  New  Neth- 
erland,  except  on  Manhattan,  which  was  to  con- 
tain the  capital  of  the  new  empire.  These  emi- 
grants were  to  be  tenants  of  the  patroons  (as  the 
lords  of  the  manors  were  called)  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  to  be  '*  entirely  free  from  cus- 
toms, taxes,  excise,  imposts,  or  any  other  contri- 
bution." This  feudal  scheme  was  approved  by 
the  States  General  in  sixteen  hundred  and  thir- 
ty, when  a  charter  of  **  Privileges  and  Exemp- 
tions** was  granted  by  that  body,  and  several  pa- 
troon  estates  were  founded.  That  of  Van  Rens- 
selaer, near  Albany,  remains  the  only  relic  of  a 
ruder  age  when  capital  purchased  special  poUtic- 
al  privileges,  and  special  privileges  raised  a  few 
above  the  common  humanities  of  the  many  in  the 
social  scale.  Those  of  Godyn  and  Blonmiaert 
on  the  Delaware,  and  of  Pauw  in  New  Jersey 
and  on  Staten  Island,  opposite  New  York,  have 
long  since  been  buried  with  other  unsightly  frag- 
ments of  European  feudalism,  which  found  their 
way  thither. 

Minuit*s  administration  ended  in  sixteen  hund- 
red and  thirty-two.  It  had  been  successful,  and 
he  left  the  province  in  the  enjoyment  of  great 
prosperity.  Year  after  year  the  fur-trade  had  in- 
creased; and  during  the  last  twelve  months  of 
his  rule,  the  value  of  that  commodity  exported 
from  Manhattan  to  Amsterdam  was  more  than 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  Comfortable  homes  and 
commodious  warehouses  had  clustered  around 
Fort  Amsterdam,  and  the  hand  of  cu^ure  was 
beautifying  the  hills,  even  beyond  Smiths  Vleye 
(Smith's  Valley),  through  which  Maiden  Lane 
now  passes. 

An  inexperienced,  narrow-minded  clerk  in  the 
Company's  warehouse  at  Amsterdam,  who  had 
married  a  niece  of  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  the 
Albany  patroon,  was  appointed  governor  of  New 
Netherland  in  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-three. 
The  sainted  Knickerbocker  has  left  us  a  portrait- 
ure of  this  **  model  of  majesty  and  lordly  grand- 
eur,'* as  he  affectionately  calls  him.  "  He  was 
exactly  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  six 
feet  five  inches  in  circumference.  His  head  was 
a  perfect  sphere,  and  of  such  stupendous  dimen- 
sions, that  dame  Nature,  with  all  her  sex's  in- 
genuity, would  have  been  puzzled  to  construct  a 
neck  capable  of  supporting  it;  wherefore  she 
wisely  declined  the  attempt,  and  settled  it  firmly 
on  the  top  of  his  back  bone,  just  between  the 
shoulders.  His  body  was  oblong,  and  particu- 
larly capacious  at  bottom ;  which  was  wisely  or- 
dered by  Providence,  seeing  that  he  was  a  man 
of  sedentary  habits,  and  very  averse  to  the  idle 
labor  of  walking.  His  legs  were  very  short,  but 
sturdy  in  proportion  to  the  weight  they  had  to 
sustain ;  so  that,  when  erect,  he  had  not  a  little 
the  appearance  of  a  beer  barrel  on  skids.  His 
&ce,  that  infidlible  index  of  the  mind,  presented 


a  vast  expanse,  unfurrowed  by  any  of  those  lines 
and  angles  which  disfigure  the  human  counte- 
nance with  what  is  termed  expression.  Two 
small  gray  eyes  twinkled  feebly  in  the  midst, 
like  two  stars  of  lesser  magnitude  in  a  hazy  firma- 
ment ;  and  his  full-fed  cheeks,  which  seemed  to 
have  taken  toll  of  every  thing  that  went  into  his 
mouth,  were  curiously  mottled  and  streaked  with 
dusky  red,  like  a  Spitzenberg  apple.  His  habits 
were  as  regular  as  his  person.  He  daily  took 
his  four  stated  meals,  appropriating  exactly  an 
hour  to  each ;  he  smoked  and  doubted  eight  hours, 
and  he  slept  the  remaining  twelve  of  the  four-and- 
twenty."  The  name  of  this  governor  was  Wou- 
ter  (Walter)  Van  Twiller. 

Van  Twiller's  administration  lasted  seven  years, 
during  which  time  the  province  flourished  in  spite 
of  him.  Dominie  Bogardus  came  to  cultivate  the 
hearts  of  the  people ;  and  schoolmaster  Roeland- 
sen  accompanied  him  with  the  light  of  letters  for 
the  murky  brains  of  the  children,  who  were  now 
becoming  numerous.  Hitherto  there  had  been 
little  use  for  dominie  or  schoolmaster,  for  men's 
souls  were  too  intent  on  beaver-catching  to  listen 
to  topics  above  the  flagstaff  of  the  fort,  and  chil- 
dren with  blue  eyes  were  unknown  on  Manhat- 
tan until  the  fruitful  Walloons  came,  seven  years 
before.  Although  it  was  a  long  time  before 
church  or  school-house  was  erected,  it  was  a 
clear  gain  to  the  colony,  in  its  progress  toward 
the  dignity  of  a  State,  to  have  these  elements  of 
good  society  in  readiness  when  needed.  This 
firat  minister  and  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  can- 
onized, and  St.  Borgardus  and  St.  Roelandsen 
should  stand  high  upon  the  calendar  of  Manhat- 
tan with  the  tutelar  St.  Nicholas. 

Before  the  advent  of  these  teachere,  active, 
energetic  Democracy  had  appeared  in  the  person 
of  De  Vries,  a  bold  and  talented  East  India  cap- 
tain, who  had  come  to  New  Netherland  to  plant 
a  colony  on  the  South  River,  and  catch  whales 
in  the  bays,  on  the  condition  of  being  made  a 
patroon.  His  planting  and  fishing  schemes  fiuled, 
and  he  went  up  the  James  River  and  shook  hands 
with  the  loyal  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  courtly  knight 
who  ruled  Virginia.  Bearing  a  friendly  saluta- 
tion from  Sir  John  to  the  Dutch  Director,  De 
Vries  returned  to  Manhattan,  and  took  up  his 
r  jode  there,  just  as  the  stupid  Van  Twiller  ar- 
rived. It  was  well  for  the  Hollanders  that  a 
man  of  steel  like  De  Vries  had  come  among 
them  at  this  time,  for  a  former  Director,  who  had 
commanded  at  Fort  Orange,  knowing  the  impo- 
tency  of  Van  Twiller,  and  being  in  the  service  of 
the  English,  boldly  sailed  up  the  Mauritius  to 
Rensselaerwyck,  to  traffic  with  the  Indians,  in 
defiance  of  the  Governor's  frowns  and  the  omin- 
ous fluttering  of  the  Orange  flag  over  the  walls 
of  Fort  Amsterdam.  The  "  WilUani"  was  the 
firat  English  vessel  that  sailed  up  the  Hudson 
River,  and  the  Dutch  regarded  her  as  an  impu- 
dent intruder. 

The  insult  really  aroused  the  ire  of  Van  Twil- 
ler, and  he  drank  fall  bumpen  from  a  wine-cask 
at  the  gate  of  the  Fort,  swore  terribly  in  Low 
Dutch,  and  called  upon  the  pao^,  who  stood 
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laughing  in  his  face,  to  wipe  out  this  stain  upon 
Holland's  honor.  De  Vries  was  intelligently 
vexed,  and  called  the  GoTeinor  a  fool.  The  offi- 
cial did  not  venture  a  denial,  but  obsequiously 
bending  to  the  will  of  the  sturdy  Captain,  he  or- 
dered an  expedition  to  hasten  after  the  **  Wtl- 
liamj"  and  bring  her  back  to  Manhattan.  The 
brave  deed  was  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a 
month,  and  the  English  intruder  was  driven  out 
of  the  Narrows,  and  solemnly  enjoined  never 
again  to  attempt  interference  with  the  Dutch 
fur-trade  on  the  North  River,  as  the  Mauritius 
was  now  called.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
trouble  with  the  English. 

A  little  cloud  now  appeared  in  the  east.  The 
Puritans  had  refused  the  invitation  of  Minuit  to 
leave  the  barren  soil  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
settle  upon  the  meadows  and  slopes  along  the 
Fresh  Water  River,  as  Block  called  the  Connecti- 
cut. But  when  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  that 
region  became  certified,  the  Plymouth  Company, 


unmindful  of  the  claims  of  the  Dutch,  granted  a 
charter  to  certain  parties  to  settle  in  that  lovely 
valley ,  and,  during  the  bland  Indian  summer  in 
the  autumn  of  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-thr^, 
a  small  company  of  Puritans,  under  Captain 
Holmes,  sailed  up  the  Connecticut,  in  a  sloop,  to 
plant  a  settlement  near  the  Falls.  The  Dutch 
had  been  warned  of  these  movements  by  the  In- 
dians of  whom  they  had  purchased  the  lands, 
and  Van  Twiller  had  sent  Commissary  Van  Cur- 
ler to  raise  the  arms  of  Holland  upon  a  tree  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  and  to  complete 
Fort  Good  Hope,  near  the  present  city  of  Hart- 
ford. Van  Curler  had  two  cannons  planted  on 
his  fort  when  Holmes  appeared,  and  he  threat- 
ened him  with  instant  destruction  if  he  should 
attempt  to  pass.  The  Yankee  filibuster  was  as 
careless  as  a  Turk  of  the  shotted  cannon,  sailed 
quietly  by,  while  the  Dutch  "  let  their  shooting 
stand,"  and,  on  the  bank  where  Windsor  now 
flourishes,  erected  the  house  which  he  had  brought 
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with  him,  palisaded  it,  and  defied  the  Belgic  he- 
roes. The  Dutch  and  English  quarreled  con- 
cerning the  ownership  of  the  Connecticut  valley, 
for  almost  twenty  years,  and  then  the  former 
withdrew,  and  accepted  the  present  line  between 
New  York  and  Connecticut,  as  the  Eastern  bound- 
ary of  New  Netherland. 

The  State  yet  lacked  a  prime  element  of  per- 
petuity. There  were  no  ind^endent  formers  in 
New  Netherland,  cultivating  their  own  Unds,  for 
the  soil  belonged  to  the  Company,  ezoept  that  of 
the  Patroon  estates.  Those  wealthy  monc^lisU 
carried  on  all  agricultural  operations  off  the  pub- 
lic domain.  The  tiller  might  own  his  house,  but 
he  held  no  fee-title  to  the  soil.  Commercial  ad- 
vantages alone  occupied  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  Company,  and  thousands  of  fertile  acres  in 
New  Netherland  offered  their  unaccepted  treas- 
ures to  the  cultivator.  This  feudal  system,  coupled 
with  the  iniuences  of  internal  discords  and  exter- 
nal dangers,  began  to  repress  the  energies  of  the 
common  people,  narrowed  the  sphere  of  their  op- 
portunities for  action,  and  many  sighed  for  Fa- 
therland. The  Company  and  the  grasping  Pa- 
troons  bickered  continually,  because  each  coveted 
the  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade ;  and  the  machinery 
of  the  local  government  moved  sluggishly,  and 
sometimes  wickedly.  The  Governor  lost  all  in- 
fluence, and  became  a  target  for  coarse  jests.  His 
conduct,  at  length,  so  exasperated  the  energetic 
Dominie  Borga^us,  that  he  called  the  Director  a 
<*  child  of  the  devil,"  and,  in  the  presence  of  Ger- 
rilsen  and  Planck,  Jansen,  Dam,  and  Van  Curler, 
he  told  the  chief  magistrate  that  if  he  did  not  be- 
have himself,  he  would  give  him  "  such  a  shake 
from  the  pulpit"  the  next  Sabbath,  as  would  make 
him  tremble  like  a  bowl  of  jelly.  And  Van 
Dincklagen,  the  Governor's  Schout-fiscal,  openly 
reproached  his  contemptible  Excellency,  for  which 
offense  the  subaltern  was  sent  home  to  Holland 
in  disgrace,  without  being  paid  the  amount  of 
three  years'  salary,  then  due.  It  was  a  sad  hour 
for  Van  Twiller  when  Van  Dincklagen  departed. 
The  Schout-fiscal  was  a  man  of  pluck  and  ready 
pen,  and  he  sent  such  memorials  to  the  States 
General  as  effected  the  dismissal  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, at  the  moment  when  he  had  purdiased 
Nutten  and  other  idands  around  Manhattan,  in 
expectation  of  vegetating  and  dying  in  official 
dignity  in  New  Netherland.  We  have  no  me- 
morial of  Van  Twiller  lefl,  in  name  of  State,  or 
village,  bank,  water  craft,  or  domain,  except  the 
Isle  of  Nuts,  which  lies  in  the  bay  within  ear-shot 
of  the  place  of  his  departure  for  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
It  is  called  the  Governor's  Island  to  this  day. 

William  Kieft,  whose  portrait  had  been  hanged 
on  a  gallows  in  the  city  of  Rochelle,  and  whom 
De  Vries  has  recorded  on  the  list  of  great  rogues, 
was  the  successor  of  Van  Twiller,  as  Director- 
general  of  New  Netherland.  He  was  energetic, 
spiteful,  and  rapacious ;  fond  of  quarrels,  and  was 
never  hajppj  except  when  in  trouble.  His  first 
council  was  composed  of  men  of  similar  humor, 
and  they  acquired  so  much  dignity,  that  it  be- 
came a  *'high  crime  to  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ments" of  the  Governor,  his  Koopman,  Sdiout, 


and  other  cabinet  officials.  Yet  ICieft  was  a  bet^ 
ter  man  for  the  C<Hnpany  and  the  people  than  the 
swinish  Van  Twiller.  He  was  as  busy  as  a 
brooding  hen,  and  attempted  reforms  in  govern- 
ment, society,  and  religion,  on  a  scale  altogether 
beyond  the  capacities  of  himself  and  his  **  sub- 
jects." He  had  an  exalted  opinion  of  Minuit  as 
a  governor,  and  be  resolved  to  emulate  his  exam- 
ple ;  but  tiiat  same  Minuit  became  the  bane  of 
his  peace  ahnoat  from  the  beginning. 

Ussellincx,  the  original  projector  of  the  West 
India  Company,  left  Amsterdam  in  a  passion,  and 
Udd  before  the  enUghtened  Gustavus  Addphus, 
of  Sweden,  a  well-arranged  plan  for  establishing 
a  Scandinavian  colony  on  the  South  River.  The 
moment  was  opportune,  for  the  benevolent  heart 
of  the  king  had  already  suggested  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  an  asylum  for  all  Protestants,  in  free 
America.  The  plan  of  Ussellincx  delighted  him. 
But  while  the  scheme  was  rajMdly  ripening,  the 
monarch  was  called  to  marshal  his  troops  in  .de- 
fense of  Protestantism  against  the  cohorts  of' the 
Pope  on  the  fields  of  Germany.  Yet  he  did  not 
forget  his  benevolent  scheme,  even  amidst  the  din 
of  camps ;  and  only  a  few  days  before  he  fell  in 
battle  at  Lntien,  he  recommended  it  a&  the  *^  jewel 
of  his  kingdom."  The  Count  of  Oxenstiema, 
who  ruled  Sweden  m  behalf  of  the  infant  Chris- 
tina, the  **  sweet  little  jasmine  bud  of  the  royal 
conservatoiy,"  had  been  the  earliest  and  most  ar- 
dent supporter  of  the  enterprise,  and  four  years 
before  the  wasp  of  Rochelle  made  his  advent  at 
Manhattan,  he  gave  a  charter  to  a  Swedish  West 
India  Company;  and  Peter  Minuit,  toward  the 
close  of  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  sailed 
from  Stockholm,  in  the  Key  of  Calmivy  with  the 
first  company  of  emigrants  bound  for  the  South 
River. 

Kiefi  had  eaten  but  few  dinners  at  New  Am- 
sterdam, when  he  was  informed  of  the  imperti- 
nence of  the  Swedes  in  buying  enough  land  be- 
tween two  trees  to  build  a  house  upon,  and  then 
claiming  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  South 
River,  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  Falls  of  Tren- 
ton, and  inland  as  far  as  they  pleased.  He  was 
was  at  first  astonished,  then  affironted,  and  at  last 
he  rubbed  his  hands  in  delight,  for  he  saw  a  clear 
opportunity  for  a  quarrel  ai^  dipfomalic  display. 
The  whole  breadth  of  New  Jersey  was  between 
himself  and  the  mtruders,  and  that  was  a  com- 
fort ;  so  he  fearlessly  issued  a  proclamation,  with 
an  imperial  flourish,  protesting  against  the  intru- 
sion, and  declaring  that  he  would  not  "  be  an- 
swerable for  any  mishap,  bloodshed,  trouble,  or 
disaster**  which  they  might  suffer  from  his  ire 
and  valor.  Minuit  laughed  at  Kieft,  and  went  on 
to  build  a  fort  on  the  site  of  Wilmington,  and  to 
push  a  profitable  trade  with  the  Lenni-Lenapes. 
The  fiery  Director  hurled  protest  after  protest 
against  the  Swedes ;  but  they  were  as  little  heeded 
as  were  the  paper  bulls  sent  by  Clement  to  bellow 
excommunication  through  the  realms  of  the 
Eighth  Hany  of  England.  Swedish  vessels, 
filled  with  men,  women,  and  children,  intent  on 
empire  and  happiness  in  the  New  World,  came 
thicker  than  Belgic  proclamations^rand,  in  smte 
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of  Kieft*8  majegtyf  they  lud  the  foundation  of  the 
capital  of  New  Sweden  on  Tinicum  Island,  near 
Philadelphia.  And  more  than  forty  years  before 
William  Penn, 


*•  the  Quaker,  c 

To  leave  his  hat,  his  drab,  and  his  name, 
That  will  sweetly  sound  (h>m  the  trump  of  Fsme, 
TUl  iu  final  blast  shaU  die,** 

they  spread  the  tents  of  empire  on  the  soil  where 
now  flourish,  in  regal  pride,  the  commonwealths 
of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania. 

Kieft  was  not  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  his 
growing  capital,  while  shaking  his  official  fist  at 
the  Scandinavians  on  the  Delaware.  He  caused 
Fort  Amsterdam  to  be  repaired,  and  new  ware- 
houses to  be  erected.  By  example  and  command, 
he  made  fruit  trees  to  bud  and  blossom  in  gar- 
dens where  brambles  had  flourished  hitherto. 
Police  ordinances  were  framed  and  thoroughly 
enforced,  and  Morality  made  Vice  blush  with 
shame.  Religion  became  a  cherished  **  institu- 
tion" among  the  people;  and  Krol  and  Huyck, 
the  krank-besoeckers^  who  had  long  ago  given 
place  to  the  ordained  minister,  became  shining 
lights  of  piety  and  pastoral  aid.  The  little  bam- 
like  church  in  Broad  Street  was  made  a  barrack 
for  soldiers ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  Kuyter 
and  Dam,  a  spacious  stone  one  was  built  %vithin 
the  Fort,  just  where  **it  kept  the  south  wind 
from  the  wings  of  the  grist-mill."  It  was  a  gala- 
day  in  New  Amsterdam  when  the  Connecticut 


architects  hung  the  Spanish  bells  captured  at 
Porto  Rico  in  the  little  tower,  and  the  Director 
gave  a  supper  to  the  builders  and  city  magnates 
at  his  harberg  for  strangers  at  Coenties  Slip. 
And  it  was  a  proud  day  for  Domine  Bogardus, 
when  he  ascended  the  new  pulpit  and  preached 
from  the  words  (St.  John  xt.  1 ),  Ich  bien  recfUer 
Wierutockf  und  mein  Pater  ein  Wiengartner,  in 
the  presence  of  Baxter  and  other  Englishmen 
from  the  Puritan  East  and  Cavalier  Virginia, 
who,  with  French  Huguenots  and  a  dozen  Danes, 
had  settled  in  New  Netherland,  where  strangers 
were  welcomed  as  citizens,  when  they  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  States 
General.  Know-nothings  were  unknown  and 
useless  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  so  were  Do-no- 
things ;  for  thrift  and  industry  were  seen  on  every 
side.  When,  afler  a  long  absence,  De  Vries  re- 
turned to  Manhattan,  he  saw  much  to  praise  in 
the  management  of  the  new  Director-general. 

The  English  on  the  East  became  as  trouble- 
some as  the  Swedes  on  the  South.  Like  busy 
ants  they  were  spreading  over  the  fertile  lands 
westward  of  the  Hoiisatonic  and  the  plains  of 
Long  Island.  They  disregarded  Dutch  proclama- 
tions and  Indian  title  deeds ;  and  filibusters  from 
Massachusetts  cast  down  the  arms  of  Holland  at 
Cow  Bay,  and  mocked  the  officials  at  New  Am- 
sterdam. Kieft  soon  put  an  end  to  these  en- 
croachments, and  peace  might  have  long  reigned 
in  New  Netherland  had  not  Acquisitiveness  arisen 
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in  active  rebellion  against  Justice,  and  awakened 
a  terrible  storm  of  vengeance  in  the  forest. 

The  manifest  partiality  of  the  Dutch  toward 
the  Mohawks,  made  the  River  Indians  jealous, 
and  their  friendship  was  greatly  weakened  by  the 
dishonesty  of  traders,  who  stupefied  them  with 
mm,  and  then  cheated  them  in  traffic.  Kieft  not 
only  winked  at  these  things,  but,  under  the  felse 
plea  of  **  express  orders"  from  his  principals,  he 
demanded  tribute  of  furs,  com,  and  wampum  from 
the  tribes  around  Manhattan.  They  sullenly  com- 
plied ;  but  when  they  came  and  cast  the  costly 
tribute  at  the  feet  of  the  Hollanders,  they  turned 
away  with  a  curse,  bitter  and  uncompromising. 
When  Kieft  saw  the  cloud  of  vengeance  on  their 
brows,  his  fears  and  his  cmelty  were  awakened ; 
and,  with  the  usual  instinct  of  a  bad  nature,  he 
sought  an  opportunity  to  injure  those  he  had 
deeply  wronged.  The  opportunity  was  not  long 
delayed.  Some  swine  were  stolon  from  De  Vries's 
plantation  on  Staten  Island.  Kieft  charged  the 
crime  upon  the  innocent  Raritans.  He  sent 
armed  men  to  chastise  them,  and  several  Indians 
were  killed.  This  outrage  aroused  all  the  tribes. 
The  River  Indians  grasped  the  hatchet,  and  re- 
fused to  pay  tribute  any  longer.  The  Raritans 
killed  Hollanders  whenever  they  could  meet  them 
in  the  forests  of  New  Jersey,  and  war,  stimulated 
by  the  deepest  hatred,  was  kindled. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  vow  of  the 
savage  boy  whose  uncle  was  murdered  by  Minu- 
it*8  men  fifteen  years  before,  must  be  revenged. 
He  had  grown  to  lusty  manhood,  and  th€  blood 
of  his  kinsman  cried  to  him  for  vengeance.  He 
came  to  Manhattan,  and  at  Turtle  Bay,  where 
the  Beeckmans  afterward  had  their  pleasant  coun- 
try-seats, he  murdered  Claas  Smits,  a  harmless 
Dutch  wheel-wright,  and  plundered  his  solitary 
dwelling.  Kieft  demanded  the  murderer;  but 
the  chief  of  the  Weckquaesgeecksdrefiised  to  give 
him  up.  Here  was  a  casus  beUi  over  which  Kieft 
chuckled  with  delight,  and  he  prepared  to  treat 
the  Westchester  tribes  as  he  did  the  poor  Rari- 
tans. But  his  impradence  was  overmled,  and 
his  cmel  scheme  was  foiled  for  the  present.  The 
people  of  New  Amsterdam  were  alarmed  by  the 
signs  of  hostility  all  around  them,  and  they  re- 
fiised  to  shoulder  the  musket  at  the  Governor's 
bidding.  Keift  stormed ;  and  his  anger  was  not 
abated  when  the  people  charged  him  with  seeking 
war  in  order  to  **  make  a  wrong  reckoning  with 
the  Company."  The  bullying  Autocrat  was  sud- 
denly changed  into  an  obsequious  Republican, 
when  he  perceived  that  his  own  shoulders  must 
bear  the  whole  responsibility  of  war,  if  kindled. 
So  he  called  together  all  the  **  masters  and  heads 
of  families'*  in  New  Amsterdam,  to  consult  upon 
public  measures.  It  was  the  first  popular  assem- 
bly, for  political  purposes,  ever  convened  in  New 
Netherland.  They  chose  twelve  discreet  men  to 
act  for  them ;  and  now,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-one,  the  representative  sys- 
tem of  modem  democracies  was  implanted  in  the 
soil  where,  four  generations  afterward,  the  great 
Republic  of  the  West  was  inaugurated.  It  is  an 
event  to  be  remembered  with  pride ;  and  the  names 


of  Jaques  Bentyn,  Maryn  Adriansen,  Jan  Jansen 
Dam,  Hendrick  Jansen,  David  Pietersen  De  V  ries, 
Jacob  Stofielsen,  Abram  Molenaar,  Frederik  Lub- 
bertsen,  Joaichim  Pietersen  Kuyter,  Gerrit  Dirck- 
sen,  George  Rapelje,  and  Abram  Planck — those 
twelve  popular  Senators — ^should  never  be  forgot- 
ten. They  were  all  emigrants  from  Fatherland, 
and  had  enjoyed  popular  liberty  in  that  garden  of 
Westem  Europe. 

The  Twelve  chose  the  energetic  DeVries  to  be 
their  president.  Although  he  had  been  deeply 
injured  by  the  Indians  on  South  River,  and  had 
lost  much  property  on  Staten  Island,  both  hu- 
manity and  expediency  made  him  counsel  peace. 
His  colleagues  agreed  with  him,  and  the  sanguin- 
ary Director  was  puzzled.  Hostilities  were  de- 
ferred ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  the  Twelve  had 
been  maturing  a  plan  for  establishing  the  popular 
form  of  government  in  Holland,  in  the  thriving 
province  of  New  Netherland .  Kieft  was  alarmed ; 
for  he  was  no  friend  to  reform  that  should  abridge 
the  absolute  power  with  which  he  was  clothed. 
He  suggested  a  compromise,  and  the  confiding 
Senators  relied  upon  his  promises.  He  offered 
concessions  of  popular  freedom,  on  the  condition 
of  being  allow^  to  chastise  the  Indians  for  the 
murder  of  Smits.  A  reluctant  consent  was  finally 
given,  and  when  the  wily  Director  had  procured 
this  boon,  he  dissolved  the  Committee  of  Twelve, 
telling  them  that  the  business  for  which  they  were 
appointed  was  completed ;  and  then  forbade  any 
popular  assemblages  thereafter.  Thus  ended  the 
first  attempt  to  establish  popular  sovereignty  in 
New  Netherland. 

Kieft  sent  armed  men  to  Westchester ;  but  his 
thirst  for  savage  blood  was  disappointed  by  con- 
cessions and  treaties.  It  was  soon  satisfied,  how- 
ever. The  River  Indians  were  tributary  to  the 
Mohawks ;  and  in  mid-vrinter,  in  sixteen  hundred 
and  forty-three,  a  large  war-party  came  down 
from  Fort  Orange  to  collect  tribute.  Full  five 
hundred  of  the  River  tribes  fled  before  them,  took 
refuge  with  the  Hackingsacks,  at  Hoboken,  and 
craved  the  protection  of  the  Dutch.  The  Weck- 
quaesgeecks  fled  across  the  Harlem  River,  and 
sought  safety  under  the  wing  of  the  Hollanders 
at  Coriaer's  Hoeck,  at  the  foot  of  Grand  Street, 
on  the  East  River.  The  humane  De  Vries  pro- 
posed to  make  this  event  an  opportunity  for  se- 
curing the  lasting  friendship  of  the  neighboring 
tribes ;  but  his  vrisdom  and  mercy  were  overmled 
by  the  folly  and  ferocity  of  the  Director  and  some 
of  the  ex-Senators,  and  it  was  made  an  opportu- 
nity to  spill  innocent  blood. 

At  the  middle'  of  a  cold  Febmary  night.  Ser- 
geant Rodolph  was  sent,  with  eighty  men,  to  at- 
tack the  sleeping  fugitives  at  Hoboken;  and,  at 
the  same  hour.  Sergeant  Adriaensen  was  dis- 
patched with  a  smaller  number  to  massacre  the 
slumbering  Weckquaesgeecks  atCorlper's  Hoeck. 
For  the  life  of  Qlaas  Smits,  Adriaensen  took  forty 
innocent  ones ;  while  Rodolph  was  making  the 
deep  snows  at  Hoboken  red  with  the  blood  of  un- 
offending heathens — sparing  neither  age  nor  sex 
in  the  execution  of  his  cowardly  master's  will. 
**  Warrior  and  squaw,  sachem  andjghild,  mother 
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MASSAGES  or  IlfDIAIfS  AT  HOBOKEN. 


and  bftba/'  says  Brodhead,  "were  alike  mas- 
sacred. Daybreak  scarcely  ended  the  furious 
slaughter.  Mangled  victims,  seeking  safety  in 
the  thickets,  were  driven  into  the  river ;  and  pa- 
rents, rushing  to  save  their  children,  whom  the 
soldiery  had  thrown  into  the  stream,  were  driven 
back  iiUo  the  waters,  and  drowned  before  the  eyes 
of  their  unrelenting  murderers."  Almost  a  hun- 
dred savages  perished  there.  The  humane  De 
Vries  had  witnessed  the  dreadful  scene  from  the 
ramparts  of  Fort  Amsterdam,  by  the  light  of  the 
burning  wigwams,  and  he  told  ths  blood-thirsty 
Kiefl,  who  was  careful  to  remain  in  safety  within 
the  Fort,  that  he  had  now  commenced  the  ruin  of 
the  colony.  Kiefl  derided  the  clemency  of  De 
Vries ;  and  when  his  soldiery  resumed  to  the  Fort 
the  next  morning,  with  thirty  prisoners  and  the 
heads  of  several  Indians,  he  shook  their  bloody 
hands  with  delight,  and  gave  them  presents. 

This  massacre,  and  other  outrages  that  follow- 
ed, aroused  the  fiery  hatred  and  vengeance  of  all 
the  surrounding  tribes  ;  and  a  fierce  war  was  soon 
kindled.  Villages  and  farms  were  desolated,  and 
the  white  people  were  butchered  wherever  found 
by  the  incensed  Indians.  The  Long  Island  tribes, 
hitherto  friendly,  joined  their  kindred ;  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  Dutch  colony  was  jeoparded. 
For  two  ^ears  the  war  continued,  and  the  colony 


was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  At  length  a  company 
of  Englishmen,  under  John  UnderHU,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  New  England,  assisted  the 
Dutch.  The  Indians  were  subdued,  and  peace 
was  partially  restored. 

The  haughty  Kieft  was  humbled  ^hen  he  saw 
the  fierce  blaze  which  his  folly  and  wickedness 
had  kindled,  and  he  sought  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  on  whom  he  had  brought  ruin,  by  asking 
them  to  appoint  a  few  men  to  represent  the  com- 
monalty in  council.  Eight  true  citizens  were 
chosen,  two  of  whom  had  been  members  of  the 
former  Committee  of  Twelve;  and  another  (Isaac 
Allerton)  was  one  of  the  Pilgrims  who  came  in 
the  Mayflower,  but  was  now  an  extensive  mer- 
chant at  New  Amsterdam.  The  people  had  lost 
all  confidence  in  the  Governor,  and  their  hopes, 
in  the  hour  of  their  great  distress,  rested  upon  the 
Council  of  Eight.  Yet  they  possessed  no  legal 
executive  power,  and  the  stubborn  Governor  sel- 
dom followed  their  advice.  The  distant  settle- 
ments remained  deserted,  for  parties  of  Indians 
were  yet  roaming  even  in  the  forests  of  Manhat- 
tan, with  the  fire  of  revenge  in  their  hearts,  and 
the  hatchet  of  destruction  in  their  hands.  Dis- 
order every  where  prevailed.  The  Swedes  were 
building  up  a  strong  empire  on  the  southern  bor- 
der of  New  Netherland,  and  the  Puritans  were 
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not  only  claiming  absolute  title  to  ondoubted 
Dutch  territoiy,  but  many  were  becoming  citizens 
under  the  liberal  charter  of  the  Company^  and 
were  wielding  considerable  influence  in  public 
affairs  at  New  Amsterdam.  To  arrest,  growing 
evils  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  State,  the 
Eight  sent  an  Energetic  but  respectful  letter  to  the 
States  Oeneral,  asking,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  New  Netherlands  the  recall  of  Kieft.  Their 
prayer  was  heeded,  and  Peter  Stuyresant,  the 
Director  of  thtf  Company *s  colony  at  Curra^oa, 
was  chosen  to  supersede  him,  with  Van  Dinck« 
lagen.  Van  Twiller's  dismissed  Schout-fiscal,  as 
Vice-Director.  The  people  of  Manhattan  were 
greatly  delighted  when  they  heard  of  the  intend- 
ed change,  and  some  pugnacious  burghers  threat- 
ened Kieft  with  personal  chastisement  when  he 
should  "take  off  the  coat  with  which  he  was  be- 
decked by  the  lords  his  masters.** 

Stuyresant  was  a  strong-headed,  and  some- 
times wrong-headed,  soldier,  who  had  received  a 


good  education  in  the  high-school  at  Franeker,  in 
his  native  Friesland.  He  had  won  militaiy  hon- 
ors, and  lost  a  leg  in  war  against  the  Portuguese, 
while  Governor  of  Curra^oa.  Vain  as  a  peacock, 
fond  of  ostentatious  display,  and  thoroughly  aris- 
tocratic in  all  his  notions,  he  was  not  well  fitted 
to  govern  a  simple  people,  with  republican  tend- 
encies, like  those  of  New  Netherland.  Yet  his 
administration  contrasted  most  ^vorably  with 
those  of  all  his  predecesaors,  and  he  is  the  most 
renowned  of  the  ofiicials  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany. His  arrival,  in  the  middle  of  May,  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty-seven,  was  hailed  with  great 
joy  by  the  people  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  they 
exhausted  nearly  all  the  breath  and  powder  in  the 
city  in  shouting  and  firing.  He  marched  to  the 
Fort  in  great  pomp,  and  after  keeping  some  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  who  went  to  welcome  him 
waiting  for  several  hours  bare-headed,  while  he 
remained  covered,  **  as  if  he  was  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy,''  he  told  the  people  that  he  should  gov- 
ern them  **  as  4  father  his 
children,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  chartered  West  Ip& 
.    , ,  Company,  and  these  burgh- 

ers, and  this  land.**  He  de- 
clared that  every  one  should 
have  justice  done  him,  and 
then  the  people  threw  up 
their  hats  and  shouted,  al- 
beit they  feared  that  hie 
haughty  carriage  denoted  a 
despot*s  will  rather  than  a 
&ther*s  tender  affection  and 
indulgence. 

Stuyvesant  was  too  frank 
and  bold  to  conceal  his  opin- 
ions and  intentions.  At 
the  veiy  outset  he  assert- 
ed the  prerogatives  of  the 
Directorship,  and  frowned 
upon  every  expression  of 
republican  sentiment.  He 
declared  it  to  be  "  treason  to 
petition  against  one*s  mag* 
istrates,  whether  there  he 
cause  or  not.'*  He  defend- 
ed Kiefi*8  conduct  in  reject- 
ing the  interference  of  the 
Twelve,  and  plainly  said  to 
the  people,  **  If  any  one 
during  my  administration 
shall  appeal,  I  will  make 
him  a  foot  shorter,  and  send 
the  pieces  to  Holland,  and 
let  him  appeal  in  that  way.*' 
With  such  despotic  senti- 
ments he  conunenced  his 
iron  rule.  The  morals  of 
the  people,  the  sale  of  li- 
quors to  the  Indians,  the 
regulation  of  trade,  and  the 
support  of  religion  in  the 
colony,  became  subjects  for 
proclamations  and  ordin- 
His   energy   waa 
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greatf  and  very  lOon  the  life-blood  of  enterprUe 
began  to  circulate  freely  through  eyery  vein  and 
artery  of  society.  With  the  same  energy  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  adjustment  of  his  **  foreign 
relations.*'  He  dispatched  a  courier  with  a  de- 
cided protest  to  Governor  Printz,  of  the  %redish 
colony  on  the  Delaware,  and  made  arrangements 
to  meet  Commissioners  of  New  England  in  coun- 
cil, to  determine  mutual  rights.  He  treated  the 
Indians  with  the  utmost  kindness  ;  and  so  warm 
did  the  friendship  of  those  who  were  lately  brood- 
ing, in  sullen  hate,  over  the  murder  of  sixteen 
hundred  of  their  people,  become  for  the  new  Di- 
rector, that  the  footish  story  got  abroad  in  the 
East,  that  the  Dutch  Governor  was  forming  a 
coalition  with  the  Indian  tribes  to  exterminate  the 
English. 

The  financial  embarrassments  in  New  Nether- 
land  were  favorable  to  republicanism.  For  almost 
two  hundred  years  Holland  had  maintained  the 
just  principle,  that  taxation  and  representation  are 
inseparable.  Stuyvesant  dared  not  tax  the  col- 
onists without  their  consent,  for  fear  of  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  the  States  General,  so  he  calleii 
a  convention  of  the  people,  and  directed  them  to 
choose  eighteen  proper  men,  nine  of  whom  he 
might  appoint  as  their  representatives,  to  form  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  local  government.  Al- 
though their  prerogatives  were  hedged  round 
by  provisos  and  limitations,  and  the  first  Nine 
were  to  nominate  their  successors  without  the 
voice  of  the  Commonalty  thereafter,  this  was  an 
important  advance  toward  the  popular  government 
of  later  times.  The  Nine  formed  a  salutary  check 
upon  the  Director,  and  kept  his  power  within  due 
bounds.  They  were  heard  with  respect  in  Fa- 
therland, and  they  were  ever  the  faithful  guard- 
ians of  the  rights  of  the  people.  They  had  far 
more  power  and  influence  than  the  Twelve  under 
Kieft,  and  they  nourished  the  prolific  germs  of 
democracy  which  burst  into  vigorous  life  in  Jacob 
Leisler's  time,  fifty  years  later. 

Stuyvesant  managed  adroitly  and  prudently  with 
the  New  England  authorities,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  he  settled  all  bound- 
ary difficulties  with  them  in  an  amicable  manner. 
This  cause  for  irritation  on  his  Eastern  frontier 
being  removed,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Swedes  on  the  Delaware .  He  visited  Fort  Nassau 
the  following  year,  and  after  holding  a  satisfactory 
conference  there  with  the  Delaware  chiefs,  he  or- 
dered its  demolition,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  one, 
to  be  called  Fort  Casimer,  on  the  soil  of  the  present 
Delaware,  four  miles  below  Fort  Christina.  Gov- 
ernor Printz  protested  in  vain,  and  finally  the  two 
magnates  parted  with  apparent  good  feelings,  mu- 
tuaUy  promising  to  **  keep  neighborly  friendship 
and  correspondence  together." 

The  following  year  an  important  concession 
was  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Amsterdam, 
by  order  of  the  Holland  authorities.  The  Nine 
had  earnestly  sought  the  privilege  of  a  burgher 
government  for  their  Rowing  capital.  It  was 
granted,  and  the  people  were  allowed  to  have  "  a 
Schout,  two  Burgomasters,  and  five  Schepens^'' 
who  were  to  fbim  a  municipal  court  of  justice. 


like  those  of  the  free  cities  of  Holland.  But  the 
people  were  not  allowed  to  choose  these  officers ; 
that  right  was  reserved  to  the  Director.  In  Feb- 
ruary, one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-three, 
the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  (afterward  New  York) 
was  formally  organized,  by  the  installation  ot 
Schout  Van  Tienhoven,  Burg(muuier»  Hattem  and 
Kregier,  and  Schepent  Van  der  Grist,  Van  Gheel, 
Anthony,  Beeckman,  and  Couwenhoven,  with  Ja- 
cob Kip  as  clerk.  Stuyvesant  was  troubled  by  this 
"  imprudent  intrusting  of  power  yfith  the  people.** 
He  had  scarcely  recovered  from  his  chagrin,  when, 
through  the  influence  of  the  democratic  Van  der 
Donck  (who  had  felt  the  tyranny  of  the  Director), 
he  was  summoned  to  the  Hague,  to  answer  con- 
cerning his  government  in  New  Netheriand.  The 
order  was  soon  revoked,  however,  and  Stuyvesant 
never  left  Manhattan  until  after  the  sceptre  had 
passed  from  the  Dutch. 

A  new  element  of  social  progress  had  now  be- 
gun to  work  vigorously,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
free  spirit  of  Dutch  policy,  in  the  social  and  pol- 
itical systems  of  New  Netheriand.  "  Numbers, 
nay,  whole  towns,"  says  De  Laet,  **  to  escape 
from  the  msupportable  govermOent  of  New  En- 
gland, removed  to  New  Netheriand,  to  enjoy  that 
Uberty  denied  them  by  their  own  countrymen.*' 
Only  in  Rhode  Island — the  child  of  Puritan  per- 
secution— was  conscience  allowed  free  expression 
in  action.  Every  where  else  in  New  England,  he 
who  was  not  of  "  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Phari- 
sees," who  made  their  narrow  human  creed  the 
♦•  higher  law,"  lost  social  caste,  was  not  allowed 
the  privileges  of  a  "  freeman,"  and  cufifered  con- 
tinual annoyance  at  the  hands  of,  bigotry  and 
superstition.  Liberal-minded,  honorable  men, 
whose  spirits  could  not  brook  such  vassalage,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  wise  shepherd  of  the 
Pilgrim  flock,  went  where  they  might  enjoy,  under 
Belgic  rule,  the  theoretic  liberty  of  the  English 
constitution.  They  had  ||nds  assigned  them  all 
around  Manhattan,  and  English  settlements  were 
formed  in  Westchester  and  at  several  points  on 
Long  Island.  The  New  Englanders  intermarried 
with  the  DutclL  Being  free  to  act  as  citizens, 
they  soon  exercised  considerable  influence  in 
public  affairs ;  and  more  than  ten  years  before  a 
burgher  government  was  ^ven  to  New  Amster- 
dam, George  Baxter  was  appointed  English  secre- 
tary of  New  Netheriand.  The  "  strangers"  readily 
adopted  the  republican  ideas  of  the  Dutch  Com- 
monalty, and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  dem- 
ocratic movements  which  gave  Stuyvesant  so 
much  trouble  during  the  latter  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Republicanism,  like  any  other  truth,  has  re- 
markable vitality.  It  is  nourished  by  persecution, 
and  it  grows  vigorously  under  the  pressure  of  the 
heel  of  power.  The  more  Stuyvesant  attempted 
to  stifle  its  growth,  the  more  widely  it  spread  and 
blossomed.  The  popular  will,  fully  bent  on  re- 
forms, became  bold  enough  in  the  autumn  of  six- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-three  to  decree  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people  at  New  Amsterdam,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Governor.  Nineteen  dele- 
gates firom  eight  communities  were  chosen,  and 
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THB  BTADT  HUY8. 


assembled  in  the  new  Stadt  Huys,*  at  the  head 
of  Coenties  Slip,  in  December.  They  boldly  de- 
clared the  rights  of  the  Commonalty,  according  to 
the  laws  of  Fatherland,  and  all  signed  a  paper, 
containing  a  statement  of  their  grievances,  and  a 
remonstrance  against  the  tyrannous  rule  of  the 
Director,  and  sent  it  to  the  Amsterdam  Chamber 
of  the  West  India  Company.  Stuyvesant^s  ire 
was  fiercely  kindled  by  these  proceedings,  but  it 
was  like  a  pebble  breasting  an  ocean  wave. 

While  thus  perplexed  by  domestic  annoyances, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Director's  *•  foreign  rela- 
tions** was  disturbed.  His  neighborly  governor 
of  the  Swedes  had  returned  to  Europe,  and  a  more 
warlike  successor  had  arrived,  with  a  military 
force,  under  the  bold  Swen  Schute.  They  ap- 
peared before  Fort  Casimer  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
just  two  hundred  years  ago  last  June.  Com- 
mander Btkker  said  he  was  out  of  powder,  so  he 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  gave  the  Swedes 
a  hearty  welcome  as  friends,  while  he  left  the  gate 
of  the  fort  wide  open.  They  seized  his  hand  and 
the  fort  at  the  same  time,  fired  two  shots  over  the 
latter,  in  token  of  its  capture,  blotted  out  its  Dutch 
garrison  and  its  name,  took  possession,  and  called 
it  Fort  Trinity.  Intelligence  of  this  indignity 
reached  Stuyvesant  at  a  moment  when  he  was 
expecting  an  attack  from  the  English,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  Holland,  and  he  was  at  his  wits' 
end.  But  the  cloud  soon  passed,  for  the  English 
did  not  come,  and  the  ofiended  Director  prepared 
to  wipe  out  the  stain  which  the  "  infamous  sur- 
render'* of  Fort  Casimer  had  imparted  to  Belgic 
heroism,  by  annihilating  Sweu....  dominion  on 
South  River. 

An  expedition  against  the  Swedes  was  fitted 
6ut  in  the  course  of  the  summer.     A  day  of  fast- 


♦  This  was  tbe  harberg  erected  by  KieH  in  1M«,  and 
known  as  the  City  Tavern.  It  was  used  tor  government 
pvrposes  after  Stayreaant  became  Director-General^  and 
a  piUory  and  whipping-poat,  seen  in  front,  on  tba  right, 
was  then  erected  there. 
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ing  and  prayer  to  implore  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  the  enterprise  was  observed ;  and  **  afler 
sermon"'  on  the  first  Sunday  in  September,  two 
centuries  and  twelve  months  ago,  a  squadron  of 
seven  vessels,  bearing  more  than  six  hundred 
soldiers,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Stuy- 
vesant, sailed  from  Manhattan  for  the  South 
River.  The  cabin  of  the  flag-ship.  The  Balance,  ' 
contained  the  Governor,  Vice-director  De  Sille,  ».nd 
Dominie  Megapolensis,  the  successor  of  Bogard- 
us,  who,  with  Kiefl  and  others,  had  been  wrecked 
and  drowned  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  when  voy. 
aging  to  the  Fatherland.  There,  too,  was  An- 
thony Van  Corlear,  who,  since  the  sleepy  days 
of  Van  T  wilier,  had  blown  the  trumpet  of  Dutch 
valor  with  great  efifect  wherever  the  Director- 
general's  presence  appeared.  He  was  a  little, 
jolly,  "  robustous  bachelor,"  with  a  pleasant  vis- 
age, and  a  nose,  according  to  the  veracious  Knick- 
erbocker, *'  of  a  very  lusty  size,  strutting  boldly 
from  his  countenance  like  a  mountain  of  Golcon- 
da ;  being  sumptuously  bedecked  with  rubies  and 
other  precious  stones — the  true  regalia  of  a  king 
of  good  fellows,  which  jolly  Bacchus  grants  to 
all  who  bouse  it  heartily  at  the  flagon." 

With  such  companions  and  a  brave  soldiery, 
Stuyvesant  ascended  the  Delaware,  and  landed 
between  Forts  Casimir  and  Christina.  He  in- 
stantly ordered  Ensign  Smit,  with  a  drummer, 
to  hasten  to  the  fort  and  demand  its  immediate 
surrender;  while  the  trumpeter  was  kept  at  his 
side  to  sound  a  fearful  retributive  blast  in  the 
event  of  a  refusal.  Schute  wished  to  confer  with 
Governor  Risingh  at  Fort  Christina;  but  the 
boon  was  denied,  and  the  passes  between  the  fort- 
resses were  carefully  guarded  by  the  Dutch  A 
delay  until  next  morning  was  allowed,  and  then 
Schute  surrendered  and  drank  the  health  of  Di- 
rector Stuyvesant.  The  Dutch  marched  into  the 
fort  **  with  flying  colors."  Dominie  Megapolensis 
preached  a  sermon  to  the  soldiers,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor sent  a  courier  to  the  council  at  New  Am- 
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fteidam  with  a  shout  of  victory,  and  an  order  for 
the  people  to  observe  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for 
♦*God*8  providential  care."  Stuyvesant  then 
went  boldly  on  in  the  march  of  conquest,  and 
before  the  close  of  September  he  put  an  end  to 
Swedish  dominion  on  the  Delaware.  Like  Al- 
fred of  England,  he  wisely  made  citizens  of  many 
of  the  conquered  people,  and  they  generally  be- 
came the  loyal  friends  of  the  Dutch.  They  pros- 
pered exceedingly  for  almost  thirty  years,  and 
then  they  welcomed  William  Penn  as  their  gov- 
ernor, and  declared  the  day  of  his  arrival  to  be 
the  happiest  one  of  their  lives. 

During  the  absence  of  the  expedition,  a  large 
party  of  Indians,  provoked  by  the  murder  of  a 
squaw,  appeared  at  midnight  before  New  Am- 
sterdam, in  sixty-four  canoes,  and  while  the  in- 
habitants were  asleep  spread  themselves  through 
the  town.  The  people  drove  them  from  the  city 
before  sunrise;  but  the  savages  swept  over  the 
plantations  on  the  Jersey  shore  and  Staten  Island 
with  fearful  power,  and  menaced  the  Dutch  on 
Long  Island.  Within  three  days  a  hundred  in- 
habitants were  killed,  one  hundred  and  fifty  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  estates  of  three  hundred 
were  utterly  desolated,  by  the  dusky  foe.  Distant 
settlements  were  broken  up,  and  the  people  fled 
in  terror  to  Manhattan.  AH  was  confusion  when 
Stuyvesant  returned.  His  presence  restored 
quiet  and  awed  the  savages,   and  New  Am- 


sterdam was  never  again  troubled  by  th«  In- 
dians. 

Excepting  some  difficulties  growing  out  of  re- 
ligious intolerance  manifested  by  Stuyvesant, 
Megapolensis  and  other  ultra  churchmen,  and  the 
outside  pressure  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Mary- 
land proprietors.  New  Amsterdam  progressed 
rather  quietly  in  business,  population,  and  wealth, 
until  the  Duke  of  York  sent  a  fleet  to  assert  his 
unrighteous  claim  to  New  Netherland.  Already 
a  wooden  wall  or  palisade  had  been  constructed 
from  river  to  river  along  the  present  Une  of  Wall 
Street ;  and  two  years  after  the  expedition  to  the 
Delaware  the  city  was  surveyed,  the  streets  were 
regulated,  and  several  of  them  were  paved.  Bower^ 
ies  or  farms  began  to  smile  in  every  direction,  neat 
cottages  adorned  the  suburbs  of  the  capital ;  and 
in  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  a  paUsaded 
village  called  New  Harlem  was  founded  toward 
the  east  end  of  Manhattan,  for  the  purpose  of 
"  promoting  agriculture,  and  affording  a  place  of 
amusement  for  the  citizens  of  New  Amsterdam.'* 
Homes,  genuine,  happy  Dutch  homes,  in  abun- 
dance, were  found  without  and  within  the  city, 
where  uncultured  minds  and  affectionate  hearts 
enjoyed  life  in  dreamy,  quiet  blissfulness,  un- 
known in  these  bustling  times.  The  city  people 
then  rose  at  dawn,  dined  at  eleven,  and  went  ta 
bed  at  sunset,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
such  as  Christmas  eve,  a  tea-party,  or  a  wedding. 
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Then,  those  who  attended  the  fashionable  soirees 
of  the  '*  upper  ten"  assembled  at  three  o^clock  in 


DUTCH   COTTAOB. 


the  afternoon  and  went  away  at  six,  so  that  daugh- 
ter Maritchie  might  have  the  pewter  plates  and 
delft  tea-pot  cleaned  and  cupboarded  in  time  for 
evening  prayer  at  seven.  Knitting  and  spinning 
held  the  places  of  whist  and  flirting  fans  in  these 
**  degenerate  days ;"  and  utility  was  as  plainly 
stamped  on  all  their  pleasures,  as  the  maker's 
name  on  our  silver  spoons.     Those  were  days  of 


simplicity,  comparative  innocence,  and  positive 
ignorance,  when  the  "Commonalty"  no  more 
suspected  the  earth  of  turning  over  like  a  ball  of 
yam,  than  Stuyvesant  did  the  Puritans  of  hon- 
esty. Society  has  experienced  vast  changes  here 
within  two  hundred  years.  Unresting  activity 
has  taken  the  place  of  inertia,  and  the  positive 
has  superseded  the  negative  in  every  form  of  so- 
cial development.  And  to-day,  among  our  het- 
erogeneous population  of  more  than  half  a  mill- 
ion, there  is  probably  as  much  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, proportionately,  as  there  was  in  those 
"good  old  times"  of  stagnation.  Who  shall 
strike  a  balance  sheet  1 

A  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  New  Netherland  now 
approached.  Cromwell  was  dead,  and  the  fugi- 
tive King  Charles  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his 
father.  Early  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  he  granted  to  his  brother  James,  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany,  the  whole  territory  of  New 
Netherland,  including  the  whole  of  Long  Island, 
and  a  part  of  Connecticut.  The  profligate  mon- 
arch had  no  more  right  to  the  domain  thus  grant- 
ed, than  had  the  Tempter  to  "all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,"  which  he  offered  to  the  Redeemer, 
if  he  would  worship  him.    "  Might  makes  right" 


A  DUTCH  FAMILY. 
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DESTBUCTION  OF   NICOLLB's   LBTTBB. 


18  the  creed  of  despots,  and  the  cannon  is  the 
**  last  argument  of  kings ;"  and  so  the  royal  broth- 
er sent  ships  and  men  to  take  possession  of  the 
magnificent  gift. 


Four  ships  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls, 
a  court  favorite,  arrived  at  the  Narrows  toward 
the  close  of  August,  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty- 


^f^^ 


NEW  YORK  IN    1664. 

This  sketch  Is  flrom  a  map  in  Van  der  Eljonck's  description  of  New  NetbTland,  drawn  on  the  spot  by  Aagustyn 
Heermans,  whs  came  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1633.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  Fort,  Inclosing  the  double-roofbd  chmrch 
bvilt  by  Kieft,  the  prison,  Governor's  house,  high  flag-staff,  and  win'1-mill.  At  the  river  side  are  seen  the  gallows 
and  whipping-po!rt ;  and  all  aroimd  the  Fort  are  clustered  many  dwelling-hooaes.  On  the  extreme  right  is  seen  the 
bin  sver  which  Fulton  Street  bow  passes.  i^~>  r^r^r-i]/-> 
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four.  Stuy vesEDt  had  been  warned  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  had  taken  measures  to  strengthen 
the  fort  and  town.  But  money,  men,  and  will 
were  wanting.  English  influence  had  greatly 
weakened  the  attachment  of  the  Hollanders  to 
Dutch  rule,  and  they  had  heard  so  much  of  En- 
glish liberty,  that  many  were  not  averse  to  a 
change  of  government.  Stuyvesant,  faithful  to 
his  employers,  resolved  to  defend  the  city  until 
the  last,  and  entreated  the  people  to  sustain  hun. 
But  his  haughty  carriage  and  despotic  rule  had 
deprived  him  of  his  real  strength— -the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  people.  He  began  to  make  con- 
cessions when  it  was  too  late,  and  the  sceptre 
departed  from  him. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  thirtieth  of  August, 
Nicolls  summoned  Stuyvesant  to  surrender  the  fort 
and  city,  and  sent  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, at  the  same  time,  in  which  he  promised  per- 
fect security  for  the  persons  and  property  of  all 
those  who  should  quietly  submit.  Stuyvesant 
called  his  council  and  the  burgomasters  toother, 
to  consider  the  matter.  They  leaned  towanl  sub- 
mission, but  he  would  not  listen  to  such. sugges- 
tions, nor  allow  the  proclamation  to  be  seen  by 
the  people.  The  Sabbath  passed  by,  and  no  an- 
swer was  returned  to  Nicolls.  The  people,  in 
the  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  going  on,  became 
much  excited,  and  on  Monday  the  burgomasters 
explained  the  matter  to  them.  They  demanded 
a  sight  of  the  proclamation,  but  it  was  refused, 
and  they  were  on  the  verge  of  insurrection.  In 
the  mean  while  Grovemor  Winthrop,  of  Connec- 
ticut, had  joined  the  English  squadron.  He  was 
on  good  terms  with  Stuyvesant.  Nicolls  sent  a 
letter  by  him  to  the  Director,  and  authorized 
Winthrop  to  assure  him  that  Hollanders,  as  citi- 
zens or  merchants,  should  have  equal  privileges 
with  the  English,  if  he  would  quietly,  surren- 
der. 

Stuyvesant  met  Winthrop  with  a  flag  of  truce 
at  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  promptl^Trefused  com- 
pliance. He  then  withdrew  to  the  council  cham- 
ber within,  and  opened  the  letter  before  the  coun- 
cil and  burgomasters.  They  desired  its  commu- 
nication to  the  people;  but  Stuyvesant  stoutly 
refused.  They  as  stoutly  insisted  upon  the  just 
measure,  when  the  Director,  unable  to  control 
his  passion,  tore  the  letter  in  pieces.  The  peo- 
ple, who'  were  at  work  on  the  palisades,  on  hear- 
ing of  this,  gathered  at  the  Stadt  Huys,  and  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  Fort  to  demand  the  letter. 
The  Governor  stormed,  but  they  were  inexora- 
ble. At  length  a  fair  copy  of  it  was  made  from 
the  pieces,  and  delivered  to  the  burgomasters ; 
and  the  people  went  on  with  the  fortifica- 
tions. 

Receiving  no  reply  from  Stuyvesant,  Nicolls 
landed  some  troops  "  below  Breucklen,"  where 
the  South  Ferry  house  now  stands,  and  anchored 
two  ships  of  war  in  the  chaimel,  between  Fort 
Amsterdam  and  the  Governor's  Island,  with  their 
guns  all  shotted  and  matches  lighted.  Stuyve- 
sant saw  all  this  from  the  ramparts,  but  would 
not  yield.  He  knew  the  extreme  weakness  of 
the  fort  and  city,  yet  his  proud  will  would  not 


bend.  And  even  when  Nicolls  sent  him  the 
message,  **  I  shall  come  for  your  reply  to-morrow 
with  ships  and  soldiers,"  and  men,  women,  and 
children  entreated  him  to  surrender,  the  brave 
old  Director  said,  "  I  would  much  rather  be  car- 
ried out  dead."  But  at  length,  when  the  city 
authorities,  the  clergy,  all  of  the  principal  inhab- 
itants of  the  fifteen  hundred  within  the  palisades, 
and  even  his  own  son  Balthazar,  urged  him  to 
yield,  **  Peter  the  Headstrong,"  who  **had  a 
heart  as  big  as  an  ox,  and  a  head  that  would 
have  set  adamant  to  scorn,"  consented  to  capitu- 
late. On  the  eighth  morning  of  this  same  beau- 
tiful month  of  September,  two  hundred  and  ten 
years  ago,  the  last  of  the  Dutch  governors  led 
his  soldiers  fh>m  the  Fort  down  Beaver  Lane  to 
the  place  of  embarkation  for  Holland,- and  an 
hour  afterward  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  was 
floating  triumphantly  over  Fort  Amsterdam,  now 
named  Foil  James,  in  honor  of  the  Duke.  Nic- 
olls was  proclaimed  Deputy-governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, which,  with  the  city,  was  named  New  Yoric 
in  honor  of  the  Duk^*s  title.    .  • 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  Dutch  on  Man- 
hattan. They  made  an  effort  nine  years  later  to 
recover  the  lost  province,  and  succeeded,  by  the 
help  of  treason.  It  was  again  New  Netherlandfor 
five  hundred  days,  when  it  reverted  to  the  En- 
glish by  treaty,  and  they  remained  its  masters 
until  our  War  for  Independence.  The  city  and 
State,  which  the  Dutch  founded,  form  the  noblest 
monument  that  could  be  erected  in  honor  of  the  . 
PiLORiM  Fathers  of  the  Knickerbocker  race,  in 
whose  veins  courses  the  mingled  blood  of  the 
Teuton,  Saxon,  Celt,  and  Gaul.  They  gave  to 
the  New  World  a  more  enlarged  vision  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  personal  freedom  than 
any  other  people ;  and  their  love  of  lar-reaching 
commerce  and  adventurous  enterprise,  has  ever 
hovered  like  a  tutelar  deity  over  the  island  of 
Manhattan,  during  all  its  social  and  political  vi- 
cissitudes, and  has  made  the  city  of  New  York 
the  emporium  of  the  Western  .Continent. 


WHO  DISCOVERED  THE  NORTHWEST 
PASSAGE 1 

CAPTAIN  M'CLURE  has  been  crowned  with 
laurels  for  his  supposed  discovery  of  the  North- 
west Passage.  Yet  none  ask  the  question.  Was 
he  the  first  to  solve  the  problem  which  has  puzzled 
the  brains  of  ambitious  navigators  for  centuries  1 
Is  he  really  the  discoverer  of  this  Northwest  Pas- 
sage 1  His  courage  and  perseverance  are  un- 
doubtedly to  be  admired.  The  credit  he  has  re- 
ceived he  justly  deserves.  I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
preciate either  the  one  or  the  other ;  but  I  demand 
for  myself,  and  my  former  comrades  who  now  lie 
buried  beneath  northern  snows,  a  patient  hearing 
and  even-handed  justice.  For  I,  too,  have  trav- 
eled through  the  Polar  regions,  and  have  wintered 
in  the  midst  of  Polar  ice.  I,  too,  have  passed 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  through 
that  identical  passage  whose  existence,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  been  only  recently  established.  I  per- 
formed the  foat  long  before  Commander  M*GIii^ 
Jigitized  by  IC 
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ever  stood  upon  the  quarter-deck  of  the  **  Inves- 
tigator!" 

The  "  Northern  Light"— three  hundred  tons 
register,  James  Fogg,  Master — ^was  as  dashing  a 
craft  as  ever  encountered  the  perils  of  Baffin*s 
Bay.  I  was  first  mate.  We  always  ventured 
farther  north  in  our  expeditions  than  any  other 
whaler,  partly  because  our  craft,  built  expressly 
for  the  ice,  was  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
and  partly  because  our  men  had  more  metal  about 
them  than  the  average  run  of  saiknrs.  The  crew 
were  indeed  a  set  of  dare-devils,  each  one  ready 
with  his  jack-knife  to  meet  a  polar  bear  in  single 
combat  on  the  ice.  They  were  composed  of  every 
nation  in  Europe,  with  two  exceptions.  The  cap- 
tain and  myself  were  Yankees.  Our  skipper's 
persona]  appearance  was  not  prepossessing. 
Short,  and  stoutly  built,  he  looked  more  like  a 
Dutchman  than  an  American.  His  eyes,  small 
but  brilliant,  were  set  close  together  in  his  head, 
the  nose  was  slightly  turned  up,  and  the  mouth 
large.  When  in  repose,  the  lips  were  always 
firmly  compressed.  A  physiognomist,  at  first 
sight,  would  have  declareid  him  to  be  a  man  of 
decision  ;  and  so  he  was — but  a  jovial  companion 
withal.  I  seldom  knew  him  lose  his  temper.  In 
character  he  was  one  who  never  backed  out  of 
any  enterprise  in  which  he  was  once  fairly  en- 
gaged. His  courage  was  of  that  reckless  nature 
which  would  lead  him  into  danger  simply  for  dan- 
ger's sake.  When  other  men  were  in  despair, 
he  was  in  his  native  element.  Add  to  this  great 
natural  shrewdness,  And  an  experience  of  thirty 
years'  service  in  the  trade,  and  you  will  have  be- 
fore you  a  complete  picture  Of  James  Fogg,  Cap- 
tain of  the  whsiler  "  Northern  Light." 

We  left  Hull,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  for  a  reg- 
ular three  years'  cruise,  but  were  so  successful 
during  the  first  fifteen  months,  that  we  contem- 
plated returning  at  once  to  the  port  from  which 
we  sailed.  Beyond  the  ordinary  excitement  of 
whaling,  the  only  incident  in  our  voyage  worthy 
of  notice  was  boarding  a  deserted  ship.    We  took 


thence  large  quantities  of  store*  in  a  very  good 
state  of  preservation ;  but  never  discovered  the 
reason  why  she  had  been  abandoned  by  her  crew. 
It  was  now  the  25th  of  July,  1829.  As  far  as  I 
can  recollect,  we  were  in  lat.  73°  50'  long.  79o, 
near  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound,  as  it  is 
called,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Baffin's  Bay. 
The  weather  was  unusually  warm,  ranging  be- 
tween 40°  and  45° ;  and  how  calm  and  still  the 
ocean  was !  Spread  over  its  surface  were  count- 
less bergs  of  every  size  and  shape.  I  was  lean- 
ing upon  the  larboard  bulwark,  listlessly  watching 
them  as  now  here,  now  there,  one  would  suddenly 
turn  over  with  a  splash,  that  aroused  for  a  mo- 
ment the  slumbering  echoes  of  those  shipless, 
silent  seas.  To  the  south,  and  stretching  away 
in  a  westerly  direction,  the  land  was  distinctly 
visible.  It  was  high,  rugged,  and  entirely  covered 
with  snow ;  nor  could  we  discover,  with  the  aid 
of  a  telescope,  the  faintest  trace  of  any  habitation 
along  this  desolate  coast. 

**  Wind  from  the  east  soon,  Mr.  Skaites,"  said 
the  captain,  as  he  suddenly  halted.  He  had  been 
walking  rapidly  up  and  down  the  deck  for  the 
last  half  hour,  puffing  uneasily  at  his  meerschaum. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  without  making  any 
reply. 

"  An  easterly  wind  to-morrow,  Mr.  Skaites," 
he  repeated,  with  irritation. 

I  turned  round  surprised,  for  he  did  not  often 
give  way  to  fits  of  spleen.  Something  must  have 
gone  "wrong.  He  stood  there  gazing  toward  the 
quarter  indicated,  his  short,  stui^y  legs  wide  apart, 
and  his  red,  jolly-looking  face  half  conceal^  by 
clouds  of  smoke. 

"  Ay,  ay.  Captain  Fogg.  We'll  have  to  ran 
into  some  of  those  inlets  I  mark  along  the 
coast." 

"  I'll  <do  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir.  Inlets  in- 
deed— run  into  the  devil,  sir !"  and  he  resumed 
his  walk  along  the  deck. 

"Mr.  Skaites!" 

"Sir!" 
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«*  The  lea^s  very  dear  for  the  26th  of  Jalj/' 

"Very,  sir." 

"  With  an  eaeteriy  wind,  we  might  easily  run 
into  Barrow's  Straits  1" 

"Very  easily,  sir." 

"And  perhaps  discover  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage, eh  1" 

"The  what  V  said  I,  looking  up  hastily. 

"  The  Northwest  Passage,  sir.  What  the  devil 
do  you  mean  by  looking  so  astonished  \  Why 
shouldn't  weV 

He  was  perfectly  serious.  The  idea  had  prob- 
ably weighed  upon  his  mind  for  some  time.  We 
had  heard  that  a  large  reward  was  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  Passage,  and  I  fancied  that  the 
skipper  had  suddenly  become  avaricious. 

"  Discover  the  Northwest  Passage !  Ahem ! 
Suppose  you  did,  who'd  believe  iti" 

"  For  that  I  don't  care  a  cent.  I've  my  own 
notions  on  the  existence  of  the  Passage,  and  think 
we  could  get  through.  Pve  not  been  apwhaling 
in  these  latitudes  for  twenty  years  without  learn- 
ing what's  what.  Jem  Fogg  knows  where  the 
land  lies,  sir.  We've  a  good  craft — all  snug  for 
a  polar  expedition — aplenty  of  provinons,  enoujk 
to  last  us,  on  a  pinch,  for  half  a  dozen  years  to 
come — and  a  capital  crew.  What  do  you  say, 
Mr.  Skaites — shall  we  make  the  attempt  t  Speak, 
can't  youl" 

I  endeavored,  of  course,  to  combat  his  wild 
scheme.  Supposing  even  that  we  should  escape 
with  life,  I  had  no  particular  desire  to  be  frozen 
up  at  the  North  Pde  for  several  years  to  come. 
The  captain,  however,  was  as  obstinate  as  a  mule.. 
I  returned  to  the  charge  frequently,  but  soon  saw 
that  his  mind  was  completely  made  up.  We 
talked  over  the  plan  at  different  times  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day ;  and,  though  not  convinced 
of  its  wisdom,  the  skipper's  energy,  and  my  con- 
fidence in  his  skill  and  experience,  induced  me  to 
consent  to  his  wishes.  We  therefore  turned  in 
that  night  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  wind 
were  favorable  on  the  morrow,  the  crew  should 
be  informed  of  our  design,  and  the  ship's  head 
directed  toward  those  mysterious  seas. 

I  was  roused  the  next  morning  about  three 
o'clock,  by  the  captain  himself  shouting,  "  Wind 
east-south-east."  I  jumped  up,  and  was  on  deck 
in  a  trice.  The  ship  had  her  top-gallant  sails  set, 
and,  under  a  steady  breeze,  was  running  some 
seven  or  eight  knots  an  hour.  All  the  crew  were 
busily  engaged.  They  learned,  without  display- 
ing any  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction,  that  we  con- 
templated a  voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea.  An  increase 
of  wages  was  offered,  and  beyond  this  they  cared 
for  little. 

We  made  a  splendid  run  that  day,  always 
keeping  the  southern  coast  in  sight — our  course 
up  the  sound  being  almost  due  west.  We  passed 
several  large  icebergs,  which  became  more  nu- 
merous toward  evening ;  and  a  dense  fog  coming 
on  about  six  o'clock,  we  were  obliged  to  shorten 
sail,  and  advanced  very  slowly  during  the  night. 
Next  day  the  weather  was  still  thick,  and  we  did 
not  make,  in  consequence,  more  than  two  or  three 
knots  an  hour — ^onable  to  discern  the  land,  but 


judging,  from  frequent  soundings,  that  the  coast 
was  not  far  distant.  That  night  our  compasses 
ceased  to  be  of  use — a  phenomenon  which  we 
could  not  explain — and  as  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  taking  apy  astronomical  observations,  we  were 
obliged  to  lie  to.  The  fog  at  last  cleared  away 
toward  midnight,  when  we  discovered  very  high 
land  bearing  S.S.W.,  known  as  Cape  Yorke. 

We  were  now  at  the  entrance  of  Prince  Re- 
gent's Inlet,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
which  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  North- 
west Passage  would  be  discovered.  Captain 
Fogg  had  always  been  of  a  different  opinion.  He 
used  to  say  to  me,  "  Skaites,  we'll  push  on  to  the 
westward  till  we  can't  get  any  further — ^that's 
our  plan ;"  and  accordingly,  instead  of  entering 
the  inlet,  we  made  directly  for  the  opposite  shore, 
crossing  with  the  wind  still  east-south-east.  We 
encountered  here  several  large  floes  in  a  state  of 
decay ;  and,  at  one  time,  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
being  nipped.  These  floes  were  moving  in  a 
northerly  direction;  but  we  managed  to  avoid 
them  by  diverging  a  little  and  running  south. 

It  has  since  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  our 
skipper  was  perfectly  correct  in  his  views  of  the 
existeiice  of  a  Northwest  Passage ;  for  Sir  John 
Rose  circumnavigated  this  inlet,  and  sought  in 
vain  for  an  opening  on  the  south  or  west.  It  is 
certainly  somewhat  singular  that  his  expedition 
should  have  penetrated  these  regions  the  same 
year  that  we  did,  and  neither  should  have  been 
aware  of  each  other's  presence.  But  we  were  in 
advance ;  and  a  meeting  which  might  have  been 
very  possible  up  to  this  time,  soon  became  im- 
practicable. We  stood  across  the  mouth  of  the 
inlet,  as  I  have  said,  and  hailed  the  opposite  shore, 
bearing  N.N.W.,  on  the  28th,  at  noon.  This 
was  in  consequence  of  our  having  altered  the 
course  of  the  vessel  to  avoid  bemg  jammed  be- 
tween the  floes.  We  were  now  in  lat.  73°  40^ 
long.  90°.  Rounding  the  northern  extremity  of 
Leopold  Island — for  the  ice  between  it  and  the 
m&in-land  presented  no  opening  through  which 
we  might  pass — ^we  thence  steered  W.N.W., 
still  skirting  along  the  shore.  Weather  cold — 
the  thermometer  maridng  at  times  as  low  as  ten 
degrees. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  of  August  we 
encountered  a  severe  gale  from  the  eastward. 
We  met  also  large  quantities  of  ice,  drifting  from 
what  we  believed  to  be  another  inlet,  for  the  op- 
posite shore  was  in  sight.  At  its  mouth  were 
large  fields  of  ice,  over  which  the  sea  broke  fu- 
riously; while  along  the  outskirts  of  the  pack 
gigantic  floes  were  almost  lifted  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  were  dashed  against  each  other  with 
a  noise  louder  than  the  roar  of  thunder.  The 
skipper  looked  anxious,  and  sent  me  to  the  mast- 
head. We  were  then  under  close-reefed  topsails, 
standing  out  due  north  to  escape  the  destruction 
that  lay  in  our  direct  path.  When  in  the  "  crow's 
nest"  (as  the  look-out  station  is  called),  I  could 
see  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger.  To  the 
north,  the  Polar  Sea,  as  we  thought,  was  per- 
fectly clear  of  ice ;  land  to  the  south,  and  very 
high  land  in  the  distance,  bearing  S.S.W.^^ 
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discernible.  Between  these  two  coasts  lay  the 
inlet  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  was  choked  up 
with  large  masses  of  ice,  and  might  have  been 
easily  crossed  on  foot.  At  evening  we  had  pass- 
ed the  danger,  had  rounded  the  extre^ty  of  this 
li^ge  field,  and  were  sailing  briskly  along  in  com- 
paratively smooth  water  on  the  other  side.  We 
were  then  in  lat.  74°  20',  long.  98°  (chronome- 
ter), the  high  land  which  we  had  previously  dis- 
covered bearing  now  E.S.E. 

Ten  days  passed  in  coasting,  during  which 
time  we  saw  several  islands  on  the  north.  The 
land  on  the  south  looked  very  hilly,  without  any 
trace  of  habitation.  This  shore  was  indented 
with  deep  inlets,  into  one  of  which  we  ran  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August  to  escape  a 
fierce  northwester.  Many  of  those  inlets  were 
so  large  as  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  they 
might  have  some  outlet  at  the  southern  extrem- 
ity. But  our  Captain  never  altered  his  opinions 
on  the  subject.  He  solemnly  declared  that  he 
would  push  on  still  to  the  westward  as  long  as 
it  was  practicable  to  do  so,  and  that  he  would 
winter  wherever  the  ship  was  ultimately  stopped 
by  the  ice. 

This  arrived  sooner  than  we  anticipated.  On' 
the  morning  of  the  25th  we  rounded  a  high  peak 
projecting  far  into  the  sea,  in  lat.  73°  50',  long. 
112°,  having  thus  made  upward  of  a  degree  to 
the  south,  and  fourteen  to  the  westward,  during 
the  fortnight  previous,  following  always  the  run 
of  the  coast,  and  when  possible  keeping  it  in 
sight.  At  six -o'clock  p.m.  on  the  28th,  discover- 
ing that  the  land  broke  away  abruptly  to  the 
south,  we  at  once  conceived  that  this  was  an- 
other inlet  of  a  larger  size  than  those  we  had 
already  passed.  It  was  too  foggy  that  evening 
to  take  an  observation,  and  when  on  the  morn- 


ing of  the  29th  a  breeze  from  the  northeast 
cleared  away  the  mist,  we  found  ourselves  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  large  fields  of  ice,  through 
which  there  was  no  opening.  We  were  accoid- 
ingly  obliged  to  anchor  to  a  floe,  and  drift  with 
the  tide,  which  appeared  to  come  from  the  north. 
Next  day  land  to  the  westward  was  seen  from 
the  mast-head,  and  our  previous  unpressions  that 
we  had  entered  an  inlet  were  confirmed.  But 
unable  to  retreat,  we  were  driven  on  toward  the 
south,  and  owing  to  this  circumstance  we  finally 
discovered  that  it  ^as  not  an  inlet  but  a  strait 
into  which  we  had  been  carried,  and  that  through 
it  we  might  possibly  reach  the  sea  which  washes 
the  northern  shores  of  the  American  continent. 
But  I  must  not  anticipate. 

For  eighteen  days  we  drifted  slowly  with  the 
current,  making  a  southwesterly  course.  The 
floe  to  which  we  were  secured  was  very  thick,  so 
that  it  prevented  our  running  ashore.  Land  dur- 
ing all  this  time  was  visible  on  either  side,  ex- 
cept when  concealed  by  the  gloomy  fogs  which 
overspread  those  regions.  We  passed  several 
small  rocky  islands  on  the  10th  of  September,  still 
impelled  by  the  dense  pack  of  ice  by  which  we 
were  completely  surrounded.  Thus  we  continued 
moving  two,  and  sometimes  three  knots  an  hour, 
until  the  morning  of  the  25th,  when  the  thermom- 
eter rose  to  30°,  and  the  ice  clearing  away  on  our 
starboard  bow,  we  hoisted  sail  and  made  for  the 
shore  in  that  direction.  At  2  p.m.  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  rocky  headland,  rising  a  thousand  feet 
high,  and  bearing  W.S.W.,  which  we  subse- 
quently rounded,  and  found  to  be  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  land  along  which  we  had  coast- 
ed. Before  us,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
lay  a  frozen  ocean.  Meeting  here  large  fields  of 
ice,  drifting  inward  with  a  strong  northwesterly 
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wind,  we  were  forced  immediately  to  return,  and, 
under  shelter  of  the  headland,  hove  to  for  the 
night.  The  thermometer  fell  very  low  at  12  p.m., 
and  in  the  morning  ice  was  forming  all  round 
the  ship.  Fearing  that  we  might  be  frozen  up 
in  this  exposed  situation,  we  forced  a  passage 
through  the  young  ice,  entered  one  of  the  bays 
along  the  eastern  coast,  and  were  finally  froaien 
up  on  the  28th  of  September  in  lat.  72^, 
long.  122^  50^  At  this  time  our  calculations 
were,  that  we  had  advanced  ninety  miles  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  since  leaving  Barrow's 
Strait. 

Our  attention  was  first  directed  toward  the 
**  Northern  Light."  She  had  suffered  severely 
in  combating  the  ice,  and  required  to  be  carefully 
overhauled  and  stowed  away  for  the  winter.  In 
this  we  succeeded.  To  the  north  and  south  the 
bay  was  sheltered  by  rocky  cliffs,  which  rose  al- 
most perpendicularly.  Our  next  care  was  to 
look  out  for  winter  quarters,  for  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  remain  in  the  vessel,  unpro- 
vided as  we  were  with  any  substantial  material 
for  covering  the  deck.  We  decided  on  building 
snow  huts  after  the  fashion  of  the  Esquimaux. 
When  finished  we  lined  them  with  seal-skins, 
leaving  a  small  aperture  for  a  door-way,  through 
which  the  men  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  all-fours 
in  order  to  get  in  or  out.  At  night  this  opening 
was  closed  up  with  several  skins  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. We  built  three  of  these  huts,  each  about 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  removing  all  our  stores 
from  the  ship  into  one,  and  leaving  the  other 
two  for  our  own  immediate  use.  By  the  first  of 
November,  therefore,  when  the  sun  warned  us 
of  his  approaching  departure,  we  were  regularly 
housed.    With  plenty  of  provisions  there  was  no 


fear  of  starvation,  at  least  for  several  years  to 
come ;  and  for  the  rest,  we  were  all  a  jovial  set, 
accustomed  to  hardship.  Most  of  us  had  passed 
years  of  our  life  in  northern  latitudes,  and  we 
looked  confidently  forward  to  the  next  season 
for  a  release  finom  our  imprisonment. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  Captain  Fogg  and  I, 
accompanied  by  three  of  the  crew,  ascended  with 
much  difiiculty  the  precipitous  headland,  already 
described  as  forming  the  southern  extremity  of 
our  newly-discovered  territory.  It  was  some 
forty  miles  distant  from  the  ship,  and  we  there- 
fore brought  with  us  six  days'  provisions,  lest  we 
should  be  detained  on  the  way  by  any  unforeseen 
accident.  On  the  second  day  of  our  journey  we 
reached  this  summit,  whence  we  purposed  taking 
observations.  What  a  glorious  scene  was  here 
presented  to  our  view  !  Down,  a  thousand  feet 
below  us,  was  the  sea — alas !  no  open  sea,  but 
a  vast  eternity  of  frozen  waters,  heaped  up  like 
mountains,  and  stretching  away  to  the  south, 
east,  and  west.  In  the  midst  of  these  the  sun 
was  settling  down  to  his  rest.  He  seemed  to 
pause  in  mockery,  perched  upon  the  summit  of 
a  gigantic  berg ;  while  the  whole  landscape  was 
flooded  with  a  coloring  wanner  than  the  warm- 
est tints  of  a  southern  sky.  'Twas  only  for  a 
moment;  but  after  he  had  disappeared — as  the 
purple  hue  of  a  Polar  night  was  overspreading 
the  north — the  peaks  of  innumerable  snow-drifts, 
wreathed  in  every  fantastic  shape,  were  yet  crim- 
soned by  the  reflection.  This  too  disappeared, 
and  the  scene  once  more  returned  to  that  of  a 
cold,  dreary,  monotonous  waste,  without  a  single 
feature  on  which  the  eye  could  find  pleasure  in 
lingering. 

Shortly  before  the  sunset,  Captun  Fogg,  who 
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had  been  looking  through  his  glass  intently  for 
some  moments,  turned  to  me  abruptly : 

**  Skaites !  By  Heavens  I  see  the  land  on  the 
opposite  shore !  Here,  take  my  glass — it  bears 
S.W.  by  S. — quick,  while  there's  light  enough 
— an  outline  scarcely  to  be  seen — Cape  Parry, 
on  the  North  Coast  of  America,  I'll  swear  !*' 

I  took  the  telescope,  and  looked  long  and  ear- 
nestly in  the  direction  pointed  out,  and  at  last 
perceived  a  dim  haze  along  the  southern  horizon, 
which  the  skipper  positively  declared  was  land. 
If  so,  it  must  have  been  lull  fifty  miles  distant. 
But  I  could  hardly  credit  it.  I  could  not  believe 
that  our  enterprise  had  been  so  successful.  If 
yonder  speck  was  land,  it  must  form  part  of  the 
American  Coast.  Our  object  was  then  accom- 
plished! The  Northwest  Passage  was  discov- 
ered !  When  the  summer  came  round  it  would 
not  be  impossible  to  trace  the  shores,  which  we 
now  saw  before  us,  westward  to  Behring's  Straits, 
in  a  single  season — the  distance,  according  to 
our  calculation,  being  little  more  than  eight 
hundred  miles. 

The  sun  had  set.  He  had  sunk  in  a  fiery  red- 
ness, which  betokened  a  coming  storm.  We 
hastened  to  return  to  our  winter-quarters,  well 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  our  expedition.  But 
it  was  now  no  easy  matter  to  proceed;  for  a 
piercing  gale  from  the  north  sprang  up,  which, 
blowing  directly  on  our  feces,  impeded  our  pro- 
gress. We  toiled  on.  About  midnight  the  wind 
had  risen  to  a  hurricane,  and  the  snow  drifted 
round  us  in  the  whirlwind,  so  that  we  lost  our 
track  and  wandered  hither  and  thither.  It  was 
impossible  to  take  any  observation.  Though  not 
dark  we  could  not  see  a  yard  ahead,  for  the  snow 
blinded  us.  I  was  afterward  told  that  the  mer- 
cury during  the  night  fell  as  low  as  minus  22®, 
so  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  our  sufferings. 
Toward  morning  my  companions  showed  symp- 
toms of  giving  way.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  urged 
them  to  proceed — ^they  were  completely  exhaust- 
ed. I  shouted  to  them  through  the  roaring  of  the 
storm,  that,  if  they  paused  an  instant,  they  were 
lost  beyond  all  redemption.  This  revived  them 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  permanently.  We  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  our  provisions  behind  us, 
finding  it  impossible  to  drag  them  after  us  on  the 
sledge  which  we  had  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
so  that  death  stared  us  in  the  face  from  ail  quar- 
ters. About  six  A .  M .  the  weakest  of  our  party  fell 
down.  We  raised  him  up,  shook  and  beat  him ; 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  He  became  insensible  di- 
rectly, and  in  this  condition  we  were  forced  to 
leave  him  in  order  to  save  our  own  lives.  Half 
an  hour  afterward  the  two  others  dropped,  and 
the  Ci^tain  and  myself  were  left  to  pursue  our 
journey  alone.  He  seized  my  hand  and  grasped 
it  nervously.  I  knew  well  what  the  pressure 
meant — he  felt  that  his  hour  was  come.  Was 
there  no  hope  1  At  last  he  fell.  Worn  out  my- 
self with  suffering,  and  maddened  with  despair, 
I  too  felt  the  presence  of  our  last  great  enemy, 
and  sank  down  beside  my  friend.  What  years 
of  misery  I  suffered  in  that  passing  moment — 
conquered  in  body,  bat  battling  yet  in  spirit  with 


Death,  as  he  stood  there  shrouded  in  his  icy 
mantle!  How  awful  was  it  to  die  upon  that 
desolate  land,  where  man  had  never  trodden  until 
we  had  taken  possession  of  it  for  our  graves ! 
No  earthly  sepulchre  was  to  be  ourp,  but  the 
everlasting  snow* — burying  us  even  now,  while 
yet  alive!  For  successive  ages  it  would  still 
keep  on  piling  layer  over  layer,  until  at  last  a 
stupendous  monument  of  this  drilted  snow  would 
cover  our  bodies,  and  mark  whe^e  we  died.  Per- 
haps its  summit  might  catch  the  rosy  tints  of  the 
setting  sun.  It  soothed  me  tp.  think  so.  My 
sensations  became  less  painfiil— imagination  wan- 
dered homeward  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  How 
green  and  fresh  the  fields  were!  was  it  a  dreamt 
If  so,  how  deUcious  to  dream  thus  for — for — ^for 
— ever;  and  as  consciousness  ebbed  and  flowed 
— ebbed  and  flowed — there  came  a  glare  of  light, 
flashing  fitfully  before  my  eyes ;  and  then  strange 
figures  moved  backward  and  forward,  but  I  thought 
I  recognized  the  voices. 

I  was  brought  back  to  life,  I  awoke  with  a 
desperate  struggle  for  breath.  It  was  dark,  save 
where  the  dim  light  of  three  oil  lamps  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  sufiiced  to  render  the  darkness 
visible,  and  betrayed  the  anxious  faces  of  my  old 
companions  grouped  around  me,  watching  my 
resusdtation.  I  was  again  ^n  our  own  encamp- 
ment. I  felt  an  intense  pain  dart  through  my 
joints  and  limbs,  and  would  gladly  have  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  utter  insensibility.  My  first  ques- 
tions were  after  the  Captain.  Was  he  safe  t  The 
old  boatswain  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

'^  Ah,  Mr.  Skaites,  you've  had  a  narrow  escape ; 
they  were  all  frozen  to  death  but  you." 

And  so  it  was.  Our  brave  Captam,  who  had 
been  the  soul  of  the  enterprise — who  had  brought 
us  thus  far,  and  on  whom  we  all  more  or  less  de- 
pended, was  gone,  and  our  small  company  was 
now  reduced  to  twenty-three  men. 

The  fact  was,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  storm 
half  a  dozen  of  the  crew  had  left  Succor  Bay  (for 
this  was  the  name  we  had  given  to  the  place 
wh^re  the  **  Northern  Lighf^  was  firozen  up)  to 
search  for  us.  They  too  were  out  all  the  night 
on  their  merciful  enand,  but,  more  warmly  clad 
and  less  fatigued  than  we,  they  were  enabled  to 
withstand  the  cold.  They  searched  for  ten  hours, 
and  discovered  us  at  last,  accidentally,  as  they 
were  returning  home  under  the  impression  that 
we  had  either  found  shelter  or  had  perished  in 
the  snow.  A  few  yards  from  where  I  lay  they 
found  their  comrades,  cold  and  stiffened  coipses 
even  then.  No  other  resource  was  there  but  to 
leave  them  in  their  unhallowed  tomb,  shrouded 
already  in  the  grave-clothes  which  the  Storm-fiend 
had  prepared. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  before  I  was  able  te 
move  about.  I  recollect  the  day  well  that  I  ven- 
tured into  the  keen  frosty  air — ^it  was  on  the  17th 
of  November.  I  mark  the  time,  because  we  wit- 
nessed then  a  brilliant  solar  phenomenon.  Many 
who  hear  me  describe  this  will  imagine  it  a  ftib- 
rication,  but  those  who  have  traveled  in  northern 
latitudes  will  know  that  I  am  strictly  speaking  the 
truth.     Sir  John  Ross,  who  winter^  in  Pniice 
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Regent's  inlet  that  aeason,  describes  a  scene 
somewhat  similar.  To  us,  the  sun  seemed  ten 
or  fifteen  times  its  ordinary  size,  and  of  a  dark 
crimson  color.  A  black  spot  in  its  centre  re- 
sembled a  hand  grasping  a  dagger,  or  some  other 
weapon  of  similar  dimensions.  From  the  edge 
of  the  8un*s  disc  started  forth  myriads  of  daggers 
in  every  direction,  making  the  whole  look  like  an 
enormous  asterisk.  I  can  find  no  other  simile. 
Our  men,  naturally  superstitious,  regarded  this 
as  an  unfavorable  omen.  Nor  were  their  fears 
lessened  after  sunset,  when  the  aurora  sprang  into 
life,  and  gliding  through  the  sky  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning,  left  in  its  track  what  seemed  to 
us  a  ghastly  array  of  skeletons,  standing  out  pale 
and  phantom-like  from  the  dark  blue  clouds  in 
ti^e  background,  which  stretched  away  toward 
the  north.  Orim  figures  they  were,  which  took 
every  imaginable  shape,  and  seemed  always  to 
point  threateningly  toward  our  ship,  as  she  lay 
between  two  huge  masses  of  ice,  frozen  up  in  the 
bay  beneath.  More  or  less  impressed  with  these 
strange  phenomena,  we  all  sought  rest  that  night 
with  drooping  spirits.  I  was  suffering  great  pain, 
and  felt  nervous  and  uneasy ;  and  leaving  my 
companions  to  sleep,  I  crawled  out  through  the 
doorway  once  more  into  the  open  air. 

A  spectacle  of  surpassing  grandeur — that  mass 
of  pale,  unearthly  light,  as  it  flashed  over  the  vast 
expanse  above,  darting  from  one  extent  of  heaven 
to  the  other !  Now  brooding  over  the  sea-^now 
•n  the  land-'settlmg  on  the  peaks  of  innumerable 
hills— as  though  it  would  say,  See !  what  an  end- 


less blank  surrounds  you !  Where  is  your  hope 
— ^where  is  your  courage — ^where  is  your  energy 
now  1  It  was  comparatively  a  mild  night — ^milder 
than  any  we  had  yet  experienced---and  I  was 
muffled  up  warmly,  yet  I  shuddered  and  shivered, 
and  crept  back  into  my  den,  cowed  by  the  wild 
fencies  which  that  mi^ight  scene  had  summon- 
ed up! 

November  passed,  and  with  it  the  sun.  A  long 
winter  and  a  long  night  were  now  to  be  our  por- 
tion. But  we  were  not  unprepared.  Some  of 
our  men  on  their  hunting  excursions  had  killed 
five  deer ;  six  seals  and  one  bear  had  also  been 
shot  upon  the  ice.  The  skins  of  these  animals 
proved  very  serviceable  to  sleep  on.  Moreover, 
fresh  meat  was  not  to  be  despised,  although  we 
were  not  in  want,  or  likely  to  be  in  want,  of 
food  Cooking  was  the  most  difficult  of  our  do- 
mestic labors ;  but  when  pushed,  it  is  astonishing 
what  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  can  be 
overcome.  We  had  collected  by  this  time  a  large 
store  of  drift-wood,  that  we  valued  more  than  we 
should  have  valued  mountains  of  gold.  Search- 
ing parties  were  sent  out  daily  to  add  to  the  stock, 
and  though  they  often  returned  with  a  very  in- 
significant piece,  and  sometimes  with  none  at  all, 
yet  we  had  enough,  if  used  sparingly,  to  last  us 
during  the  winter  None  of  course  can  be  dis- 
covered at  this  season,  for  the  little  that  is  scat- 
tered along  the  coast  is  then  covered  with  eight 
or  ten  feet  of  snow.  We  used  to  steep  sevml 
small  pieces  in  oil,  and  when  well  saturated  they 
would  burn  long  enough  to  answer  our  pnrpotf  s. 
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Besidea  these  we  had  two  small  spirit  lamps,  use- 
(ol  for  melting  snow,  and  plenty  of  oil  lamps,  with 
which  our  hut  was  heated.  We  all  slept  together 
in  the  largest  hut  for  warmth,  one  of  the  others 
heing  set  apart  for  our  stores,  as  we  at  first  in- 
tended, and  the  second  used  as  a  kitchen.  Thus 
prepared,  as  far  as  our  limited  means  would  per- 
mit, we  looked  forward  with  no  slight  anxiety  to 
the  more  rigorous  months  of  winter. 

December  set  in  fiercely  enough.  On  the  first 
of  the  month  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sun — ^a 
small  portion  appearing  for  an  instant,  but  being 
soon  eclipsed  by  a  dark  cloud  that  lay  along 
the  southern  horizon,  we  saw  him  no  more  that 
season.^  We  calculated  on  six  weeks  of  dark- 
ness— not  total  darkness,  for  the  moon  shone 
bright  and  clear,  as  it  always  does  in  those  frozen 
latitudes.  We  had  as  yet  discovered  no  trace  of 
Esquimaux — it  must  be  remembered  that  we  had 
not  traveled  further  than  thirty  or  forty  miles 
from  the  ship — ^nor  had  we  seen  any  symptom 
that  the  south  shore,  along  which  we  had  coasted 
westward  from  Prince  Regent^s  inlet,  was  at  all 
inhabited.  It  is  true  that  we  did  not  land,  ex- 
cept on  two  occasions  after  running  into  small 
bays  when  the  wind  was  dead  against  us,  but  we 
always  kept  a  good  look-out,  and  never  found 
aught  to  induce  the  belief  that  man  had  ventured 
so  &r  north. 

On  Saturdi^,  the  25th  of  December  (Christ- 
mas-day), a  dozen  of  the  crew,  weary  of  this 
monotonous  life,  asked  permission  to  explore.  I 
gave  my  consent,  because  I  thought  some  excite- 
ment was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
health  ;  for  if  health  foiled  us,  our  doom  was  cer- 
tain. The  weather-too  was  very  favorable.  Twelve 
of  our  party  accordingly  started  off  with  leave  of 
absence  for  a  week.  Their  determination  was  to 
travel  due  west,  in  the  expectation  of  discovering 
a  frozen  sea  in  that  direction.  This  had  been  our 
'unfortunate  Captain's  idea.  He  always  thought 
that  the  land  on  which  we  had  settled  was  an 
island,  and  that  the  lofty  cape  whence  we  had* 
seen  the  distant  coast  of  America,  was  its  south- 
em  extremity.  This  point  it  seems  has  been 
recently  established  by  Captain  M'Clure,  who, 
during  the  years  1850  and  1851,  sailed  almost 
entirely  round,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  **  Bar- 
ing*s  Island.'*  I  was  not  aware  of  this  fact 
until  I  read  his  dispatches  the  other  day  in  the 
newspapers.  However,  the  party  started  off  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th,  in  excellent  spirits,  pro- 
vided with  stores  sufiicient  to  last  a  fortnight,  a 
chronometer,  a  compass,  and  in  fact  every  thing 
that  could  be  of  service  on  such  an  expedition. 
There  were  only-  ten  of  us  left  in  Succor  Bay. 

The  weather  continued  clear  and  bright,  but 
the  cold  was  intense,  and  on  New  Year's  eve  the 
thermometer  marked  32*'  minus.  The  first  day 
of  the  year  1830  passed  drearily  away.  On  the 
3d  of  January  I  felt  a  little  anxious  about  our 
friends,  who  had  already  exceeded  their  leave  of 
absence.  On  the  4th,  I  ascended  a  hill,  distant 
from  our  encampment  some  three  or  four  miles, 
to  see  whether  they  were  in  sight,  but  I  could 
discover  no  trace  of  them.    I  had  now  great  mis- 


givings about  their  safety,  and  when  the  morning 
of  the  5th  arrived,  and  they  had  not  returned,  I 
resolved  to  st^rt  at  once  with  the  remainder  of  my 
companions  in  search  of  the  lost  party.  We 
were  not  long  in  making  our  preparations,  and 
left  our  now  deserted  camp  with  the  sickening 
foreboding  that  our  search  would  prove  futile,  and 
perhaps  fatal  to  ourselves.  The  men  kept  up 
their  courage  admirably.  Over  the  frozen  snow 
the  traveling  was  good,  and  we  pushed  on  west- 
ward, with  the  moon  shining  brightly  overhead, 
until  twelve  o*clock,  midnight,  when  we  halted, 
and  encamped  to  enjoy  a  few  hours*  rest.  By 
four  o'clock  A.M.  we  were  again  en  route,  and  at 
six  arrived  abruptly  at  the  termination  of  the  land, 
which  rose  precipitously  about  five  hundred  feet 
along  the  coast.  From  hence  westward,  as  £aar 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  we  beheld  nothuig  but  a 
frozen  sea,  and  this  fully  established  that  the  land 
we  had  discovered  was  bounded  on  the  north, 
east,  and  west  by  water. 

But  now  we  were  seeking  our  lost  cmnpanions, 
not  the  solution  of  geographical  or  scientific  prob- 
lems. Our  Captain,  who  had  been  the  life  of  the 
enterprise,  and  who  had  imbued  us  all  with  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  spirit  of  adventure,  was  dead  al- 
ready. Like  him,  I  once  had  a  desire  to  explore 
these  unknown  shores  and  unnavigable  seas.  But 
this  desire  had  vanished.  The  reality  was  more 
awful  than  any  of  us  had  anticipated.  Partially 
provided  with  the  means  for  supporting  the  in- 
clemency of  a  P»lar  winter — ^in  a  country  produc- 
ing not  even  a  tree — not  a  stunted  shrub  that  we 
could  turn  to  account — our  sufferings  were  in- 
tense. A  summer's  sun  or  a  summer's  breeze 
seemed  to  us  like  some  fieibled  vision  of  the  past, 
never  to  be  recalled.  What  would  we  not  have 
given  then  for  the  sight  of  a  green  field,  or  to 
have  been  once  more  upon  the  ocean,  thou^  it 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrific  storm  the 
**  Northern  Light"  had  ever  weathered  1 

Great  as  our  miseries  had  been,  they  were  triv- 
ial to  what  we  endured  now.  No  sight,  not  a 
trace  of  our  friends.  For  six  days  we  searched 
along  the  coast,  and  at  last  were  forced  to  give 
them  up  as  lost,  and  return  homeward.  Their 
fate  was  shrouded  in  mystery.  Had  they  en- 
countered hostile  Esquimaux,  and  been  murdered  1 
Surely  twelve  Europeans  of  the  reckless  bravery 
of  our  men  would  have  defended  themselves  against 
any  odds.  Had  they  wandered  north,  and  been 
unable  to  find  their  way  haxk  to  Succor  Bayl 
Such  a  supposition  was  highly  improbable ;  for 
the  Weather  during  the  last  three  weeks  had  been 
so  clear  that  we  might  easily  have  distinguished 
their  trac^  along  the  snow.  Had  they  died  of 
hunger,  or  were  they  frozen  to  death  upon  this 
shore,  where  the  wind  from  the  Polar  Sea  blew 
so  bitteriyi  Such  questions  we  asked  one  an- 
other, but  none  could  offer  any  answer. 

We  gave  up  the  search,  wearied  and  despond- 
ing, and  turning  homeward,  reached  our  encamp- 
ment on  the  fifteenth.  From  the  summit  of  the 
hill  in  rear  of  the  bay,  we  saw  the  sun  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  It  was  only  for  a  moment  that 
the  upper  part  of  his  disc  was  seen^above  thct  ho- 
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rizon — a  rising  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  setting 
sun.  A  glorious  scene  it  was !  Gorgeous  col- 
oring indeed !  But  what  a  mockery  to  us  these 
summer  tints,  as  we  contrasted  them  with  the  bay 
below  us,  where  stood  our  home.  Over  it  the 
adjoining  hills  had  cast  a  gloomy  shade  ;  and  as 
we  descended  into  the  darkness,  it  seemed  the 
darkness  of  despair. 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month  passed  away  in  the  same  dreary  monotony, 
until  summer  came  round  once  more,  and  found 
us  waiting  for  the  ice  to  break  up,  and  release  us 
from  our  imprisonment.  This  hope  renewed  our 
energy  and  revived  our  drooping  spirits.  We  had 
spent  a  great  portion  of  our  time  during  the  win- 
ter months  in  hunting ;  and  when  June  set  in  we 
were  amply  supplied  with  provisions,  and  all  in 
very  good  health.  The  winter,  on  the  whole,  had 
not  been  severe;  and  we  expected  to  be  once 
more  upon  the  water  by  the  end  of  July.  We 
employed  our  time  now  in  carefully  overhauling 
the  ship.  This  was  satisfactorily  concluded  by 
the  20th  of  June,  and  on  the  next  day  we  pur- 
posed removing  our  stores  from  the  snow  hut, 
where  they  had  lain  during  the  previous  nine 
months.  The  ship's  boats  were  still  on  the  beach, 
as  they  were  left  the  season  before.  With  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  release,  our  spirits  would 
have  been  quite  restored,  could  our  lost  friends 
have  been  excluded  from  our  memories  forever. 


It  was  our  intention,  as  soon  as  the  sea  was 
sufficiently  free  from  ice,  to  steer  southward  for 
the  American  shore ;  and  if  we  found  it  impos- 
sible to  coast  as  &r  as  Behring  Straits — a  dis- 
tance of  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles — to 
abandon  the  ship,  and  travel  by  land.  The  latter 
scheme  was  by  no  means  impracticable;  for  it 
was  well  known  that  there,  at  least,  some  tribes 
of  Esquimaux  could  be  found,  from  whom  wo 
might  obtain  assistance. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  as  I  have  said,  we  were 
seated  in  our  hut,  arranging  our  duties  for  the 
next  day.  The  weather  had  been  very  mild  of 
late,  and  the  snow  was  melting  rapidly.  This 
evening  the  thermometer  ranged  at  various  pe- 
riods from  plus  30°  to  35°.  About  nine  o'clock 
it  commenced  blowing  rather  freshly,  but  the  sky 
was  clear.  I  went  out  myself  shortly  afler,  and 
found  the  wind  rising.  At  midnight  it  increased 
to  a  hurricane.  The  sky  would  have  been  still 
perfectly  clear,  were  it  not  for  a  few  scattered 
clouds  driven  madly  athwart  it.  How  the  wind 
shrieked  that  night  as  it  careered  wildly  over  the 
vast  area  of  frozen  waters — how  it  burst  ever  and 
anon  into  our  recess,  and  swept  round  the  bay, 
howling  for  escape !  Then  away  again — ^heaving 
up  large  masses  of  ice  in  its  fury — seeking  some 
object  for  destruction !  The  very  hills  around 
were  trembling  to  their  base.  Hark!  Louder 
than  the  roar  of  thunder  was  that  crash- — the  sea 
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if  loosened  from  ita  thraUdom — iU  waves  rbe  op 
— ^hu^  icebergs  sre  hurled  one  agUnst  the  other. 
Oar  ship !  Our  ship !  Now  perched  upon  the 
summit  of  a  rocking  berg»  she  is  seen  to  reel  and 
stagger  to  and  fro--<she  disappears — lost  to  us 
forever.  Our  ship!  Our  ship!  Where  are  our 
hopes  now  1 

I  can  not  describe  the  scene— *a  midnight  scene 
beneath  the  glare  of  a  meridian  sun — a  sight  sel- 
dom witnessed  before  by  man — ^which  the  most 
vivid  imagination  could  not  paint.  Like  feathers 
blown  hither  and  thither  by  the  wind,  those  mount- 
ains of  ice  were  tossed  upon  the  angry  waves. 
Ocean  bursting  open  its  prison-doors — ^resuming 
its  power— Oeean  triumphant.  Our  small  com- 
pany standing  aghast — awe-struck — humbled — 
crushed. 

No,  not  crushed ;  for  we  were  nerved  by  de- 
spair. Hope  had  not  altogether  left  us.  We  had 
our  boats— there  was  yet  a  chance  of  reaching  the 
American  coast.  We  worked  day  and*  night  en- 
ergetically, arranged  the  larger  one — a  wbaling- 
b(Mit — and  waited  impatiently  for  the  ice  to  clear 
away.  It  drifted  in  large  fields  for  three  weeks 
after  the  storm.  To  put  to  sea  during  this  time 
would  have  insured  our  destruction. 

At  last,  on  the  2d  of  August,  Succor  Bay 
was  comparatively  clear,  and  we  resolved  to 
launch  our  whaling-boat.  Having  stowed  on 
board  as  large  a  quantity  of  piovisioQS  as  it  could 
conveniently  hold,  we  embarked  at  one  p.m.,  with 
the  wind  N.E.  by  £.,  and  hoisting  our  solitary 
sail,  bade  adieu  forever  to  the  spot  which  had 
sheltered  us  during  ten  long  dreary  months. 

We  coasted  along  the  shore,  now  free  from 
ice,  and  by  eight  p.m.  reached  its  southern  ex- 
tremity— the  precipitous  peak  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken.  The  wind  there  slackened,  and 
we  made  but  little  way  during  the  night,  plying 
at  fimes  the  oar.  Expecting  to  reach  the  oppo- 
site shore  by  the  third  day  at  furthest,  we  steered 
as  near  as  pc  sible  for  that  point  of  land  which 
the  skipper  ana  I  had  indistinctly  seen  from  the 
summit  of  the  Cape — our  course  being  S.  W.  by  S. 

It  was  the  evening  of  our  second  day  out.  The 
thermometer  marked  5°  below  the  freezing  point 
— the  mercury  having  fallen  several  degrees  dur- 
ing the  previous  hour.  These  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  as  is  well  known,  are  quite  com- 
mon in  Polar  latitudes.  I  thought  this  evening 
that  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  ice,  but  as  the  at- 
mosphere was  thick  and  foggy,  we  were  unable 
to  ascertain  whether  this  was  or  was  not  the  case. 
The  sea,  however,  was  calm,  and  imagining  our- 
selves near  the  land,  we  did  not  anticipate  any 
danger.  Wearied  as  I  was,  I  stretched  myself 
on  some  seal  skins  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and 
there  soon  forgot  recollections  of  the  past,  and 
fears  for  the  future.  I  slept ;  and  in  my  sleep 
there  rose  up  before  me  a  vision,  so  startling  in 
its  semblance  of  reality,  that,  though  years  of  ex- 
citement, and  cares,  and  troubles  have  passed 
away  since  then,  it  lives  in  my  memory  still,  and 
must  live  there  forever.  I  dreamed  that  I  had 
escaped  from  these  ice-bound  regions,  and  after 
much  peril  and  difficulty  had  arrived  near  the 


spot  where  once  had  stood  my  home.  How 
changed  it  was !  I  thought  that  the  moimtaiiis 
were  all  swept  away,  and  the  valleys  filled  up ; 
and  stretched  out  before  me  was  a  wide  extended 
plain,  covered  with  snow.  Far  away  in  the  dis- 
tance rose  a  gigantic  rock  of  granite.  It  seemed 
of  marvelous  size,  for  it  towered  up  to  the  very 
heavens.  And  while  I  looked  and  wondered,  it 
began  to  tremble,  and  then  to  rock  to  and  fro,  as 
though  shaken  by  some  supernatural  power. 
Presently  it  heaved  convulsively,  and  I  saiw  that 
it  was  moving  toward  me !  It  came  slowly  on — 
crushing  all  in  its  path.  Man  and  beast,  animate 
and  inanimate  nature  were  alike  leveled  before  it. 
Its  speed  increased  as  it  rolled  along.  I  stood 
there  horrified — awe-struck — ^witnessing  this  an- 
nihilatmg  and  mysterious  power.  On— on— <m 
it  came — faster  and  faster  at  every  revolution — 
shaking  the  earth.  It  seemed  to  fill  all  space,  so 
that  there  was  not  a  chance  of  escape.  I  was 
rooted  to  the  spot,  unable  to  stir.  See !  Crushed 
beneath  its  weight  were  houses — ^villages — cities. 
I  looked  around  wildly — no  aid  was  nigh.  I 
crouched  down,  and  hid  my  (ace  between  my 
hands  in  an  agony  of  terror.  Again  I  looked  up. 
Onward,  still  onward  rolled  that  huge  mass — the 
sun  was  now  on  its  ridge — now  hidden  behind  it 
— nearer  and  nearer  it  came — enveloped  in  its 
shadow,  it  was  almost  touching  me.  Oh,  m^cy ! 
I  shrieked — and  awoke ! 

Cowering  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  were 
my  companions ;  some  on  their  knees,  others 
helpless  with  fear.  I  looked  round  instinctively 
for  the  cause.  Great  God !  save  us  now !  Loom- 
ing through  the  dense  faiist — on  either  side,  and 
not  a  dozen  yards  apart — were  two  stupendous 
icebergs,  drawn  together  by  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion. I  had  only  time  to  think  an  instantaneous 
prayer  when  the  crash  came.  I  almost  felt  the 
grinding  together  of  those  two  mountains  of  ice 
— the  realization  of  my  dream.  I  heard  with 
painfiil  distinctness  the  shrieks  of  my  compan- 
ions, and  then  I  was  in  the  water,  shivering, 
gasping  in  its  cold  depths.  I  struggled  for  life 
— rose  to  the  top — clutched  hold  desperately  of 
a  large  floe,  clambered  up  its  rugged  surface,  and 
there  found  myself  yet  alive,  only  to  regret  that 
I  had  not  died  with  my  friends. 

How  to  accoimt  for  my  miraculous  escape  I 
know  not,  unless  it  be  that  the  boat's  bow,  in 
which  I  was  sleeping,  projected  so  that  the  stem 
alone,  where  the  men  were  seated,  lay  between 
the  bergs  when  the  collision  took  place. 

My  hopes  of  ultimate  relief  were  faint  indeed. 
My  only  chance  was,  that,  if  near  the  coast,  I 
might  possibly  reach  it  on  the  ice.  But  what  a 
straw  to  grasp!  Even  if  I  succeeded  in  this, 
but  failed  in  discovering  Esquimaux,  I  must  per- 
ish with  hunger.  The  atmosphere,  too,  continued 
thick  and  foggy,  so  that  I  could  not  see  a  dozen 
yards  ahead.  The  floe  on  which  I  lay  was  about 
four  feet  square  on  the  top,  rising  up  pyramid- 
ically  some  twelve  or  fourteen  from  the  water. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  by.  In  vain  I  strained 
my  eyes  toward  every  point  of  the  compass.  I 
could  see  nothing,  not  a  particle^f  ice.  Even 
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this  would  have  been  a  relief.  Darkness  for  a 
short  time  succeeded  the  light;  then  morning 
came  ^ain,  and  another  day  passed,  and  yet  I 
was  nol  saved.  Hunger,  which  fear  had  kept 
aloof,  now  seized  me.  I  gnawed  my  seal-skin 
coat  ravenously.  My  sufferings  from  thirst  were 
even  worse  than  from  hunger.  I  sucked  the  ice, 
but  it  only  excited  my  cravings.  Amidst  all  this 
agony,  and  more — for  I  was  cramped  and  stiff- 
ened with  wet  and  cold — did  I  yet  cling  with  de- 
spairing energy  to  life.  During  the  night  I  heard 
the  walruses  splashing  in  the  water,  and  one 
srawled  up  the  floe,  bringing  his  hideous  head  so 
close  to  mine  that  I  felt  his  breath  upon  my  cheek. 
I  shrunk  from  his  slimy  touch.  Day  broke  mist- 
ily as  before.  My  memory  becomes  dark  and 
clouded  now.  Madness  was  at  hand.  I  knew 
it,  and  cried  aloud  for  a  speedy  death.  I  can  re- 
member at  that  awful  moment  watching  several 
small  pieces  of  ice  with  feverish  anxiety — it  was 
so  curious  to  see  them  turn  over  of  their  own 
accord.  Was  this  the  beginning  of  madness  1 
Presently  the  piece  to  which  I  was  clinging  be- 
gan to  shake  and  tremble  What !  was  it  about 
to  turn  too  ?  As  though  the  last  spark  of  reason 
flared  up  to  convince  me  of  the  fact,  I  can  re- 
member feeling — and  oh !  with  what  unutterable 


horror — tl^at  the  spot  on  which  I  lay  was  grad- 
ually sinking  into  the  water.  As  it  descended 
the  other  side  ro.? — anc  so  slowly.  I  can  re 
member  crawling  mechanically  to  the  upper  edge, 
and  finding  the  ice  there  as  smooth  as  glass — 
not  a  crevice  to  which  I  could  cling!  Thus  I 
remained  an  instant,  but  it  seemed  like  years  of 
intense  agony.  My  hold  upon  the  slippery  sur- 
face becoming  feebler  and  feebler,  at  last  gave 
way ;  but  I  remained  in  the  same  position  still. 
I  was  frozen  to  the  jioe !        ♦       ♦       ♦       ♦ 

Many  months  afterward  I  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  that  I  had  thus  been  discovered  by  a  party 
of  Esquimaux,  for  I  was  but  a  short  distance' 
from  the  shore.  I  was  perfectly  insensible ;  and 
they  carried  me  with  them  to  their  rude  homes, 
and  there  exercised  all  their  simple  skill  to  bring 
about  my  recovery.  They;  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing me  to  life,  but  for  ten  mouths  I  was  a  rav- 
ing maniac.  During  this  time  they  traveled  on 
sledges  many  hundred  miles  towaid  the  setting 
sun,  always  bringing  me  with  them ;  but  I  have 
no  recollection  of  aught  that  happened  then.  I 
had  only  an  indistinct  and  dreamy  feeling  that  I 
was  dead,  and  sent  to  expiate  my  sins  among 
fiends  who  inhabited  the  regions  of  eternal  snow. 

When  I  recovered  my  reason,  L4fa8  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  It  wat  in  the 
spring  of  1831.  The  kind  Esquimaux  who  had 
taken  care  of  me  thus  far  were  going  to  Fort 
Good  Hope  to  trade  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. There  I  was  certain  of  finding  civilized 
people,  and  from  thence  I  thought  to  travel  to  Van- 
couver's Island,  and  reach  home  by  this  route. 
I  arrived  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  but  was  obliged  to 
remain  there  two  years.  At  last,  in  the  winter 
of  1833,  a  company  of  hunters  and  traders  start- 
ed for  the  South  across  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  I  eagerly  joined  the  party.  This  overland 
journey  was  very  uninteresting  and  monotonous. 
I  had  sometimes  to  remain  for  months  at  inter- 
mediate stations.  Finally,  I  arrived  at  the  Isl- 
and on  the  12th  of  June,  1835,  having  been  al- 
most five  years  performing  a  land  journey  of  less 
than  two  thousand  miles ;  that  is,  firom  the  place 
where  I  was  picked  up  by  the  Esquimaux. 

Thus  it  was  that,  twenty-four  years  ago,  I  discov- 
ered that  same  passage  through  the  Polar  regions 
which  Commander  M'Clure  is  said  to  have  dis- 
covered now.  The  world  doos  not  and  will  not 
believe  my  story,  because  I  have  no  other  evi- 
dence than  my  own  to  substantiate  it.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  Of  the  twenty-seven  men  who 
entered  BafiSn's  Bay  in  July,  1829, 1  only  escaped 


alive.  I  am  the  true  discoverer  of  the  Northwest 
Passage!       ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

I  listened  attentively  to  this  tale  of  suffering, 
and  broke  in  as  the  narrator  paused :  **  But  how 
did  you  get  here  from  Vancouver's  Island  V 

**  Oh,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  I  found  a  sl^p 
starting  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.  I  embarked 
in  her,  and  reached  Honolulu  in  due  time,  where 
I  became  so  great  a  favorite  with  the  king,  that, 
to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his  jealous  subjects, 
I  was  obliged  to  fly.  I  sailed  thence  to  China — 
landed  at  Canton — ^headed  a  rebellion  which  proved 
unsuccessful — was  captured,  thrown- into  prison, 
and  subjected  to  every  species  of  torture.  Then — '* 

"  Stay — tell  me,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  who 
are  you,  sirV 

**  Who  am  1 1" — with  an  air  of  supreme  con- 
tempt at  my  ignorance^*'  I  am  now  the  Khan 
ofTartary!" 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  I,  hastily, "  I  have  some  im- 
portant business  to  transact,  and  must  say  good-by, 
with  many  thanks  for  your  interesting  narrative.*' 

The  Khan  bowed  with  solemn  dignity. 

I  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  him  to  his  own 
reflections.  When  I  last  heard  of  the  Khan  of 
Tartary  and  Discoverer  of  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage, he  was  in  a  mad-house. 
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BT  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

THI   RETURN   PROM   ILBA. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  Febraary,  the 
Princess  Pauline  gave  a  banqaet  to  the  of- 
ficers of  the  army,  to  dktingnished  strangers,  and 
to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Elba. 
Napoleon,  with  all  his  accustomed  frankness  and 
buoyancy,  conversed  with  his  guests.  He  chat- 
ted very  familiarly,  for  a  long  time,  with  some 
English  travelers,  whom  curiosity  had  drawn  to 
Ell».  The  plans  of  the  Emperor  were,  however, 
all  locked  up  in  his  own  heart — revealed  to  no 
one.  He  entered  into  no  conspiracy ;  but,  with 
sublime  self-confidence  in  tiie  unaided  might  of 
his  own  genius,  went  forth  to  the  conquest  of  a 
kingdom.  At  a  late  hour  of  the  evening  he  re- 
tired from  the  brilliant  saloons,  taking  with  him 
General  Bertrand  and  General  Druot.  He  then 
said  to  them  privately, 

«*We  leave  the  island  to-morrow.  Let  the 
vessels  which  are  at  anchor  be  seized  to-night. 
Let  the  guard  be  embarked  in  the  morning.  No 
vessel  whatever  must  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
port  until  we  are  at  sea.  Do  not  allow  my  in- 
tentions to  be  revealed  to  any  one.** 

The  two  generals  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
night  in  the  execution  of  these  orders.  At  sun- 
rise in  the  morning,  the  officers  and  soldiers,  one 
thousand  in  all,  were  embarked  on  board  Napo- 
leon*s  little  brig,  *'  The  Inconstant,**  and  in  three 
merchant  vessels.  They  wei^  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  unquestioning  obedience,  that,  without 
inqoizy  or  hesitation,  they  yielded  to  these -orders, 
though  not  knowing  on  what  expedition  they 
were  bound,* 

At  mid-day,  the  launch  of  the  biig  can^e  to  the 
shpie,  and  conveyed  the  Emperor  on  board  under 
a  salute  of  cannon.  The  little  fleet  of  one  brig 
and  three  transports  then  weighed  anchor.  The 
sails  were  spread,  and  a  propitious  breeze  swept 
them  toward  the  coast  of  France.  The  sun  shone 
brilliantly  in  the  cloudless  sky.    The  genial  aur 


*  In  the  fbDowlnf  gaarded  phrases,  ibe  Bnglish  govern- 
ment assigned  to  Sir  NeU  Campbell  Us  peenUar  coaunis- 
skm :  **  You  will  pay  every  proper  respeet  and  actention 
to  Napoleon,  to  whose  secure  asylum  in  Elba  it  is  the 
wish  of  his  Ro]ml  Highness,  the  Prince  Regent,  to- afford 
every  fkdUty  and  proteotion ;  and  you  will  acquaint  Na- 
poleon, in  suitaUe  terms  of  attention,  that  you  are  di- 
rected to  reside  on  the  island  till  (Virther  orders,  if  he 
should  consider  that  the  presence  of  a  British,  officer  can 
be  of  any  use  in  proteoting  the  island  and  his  person  flrom 
insult  and  attack.'* 

That  the  British  commissioner  AiUy  understood  his  in- 
structions, is  evident  fhimthe  following  statement  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison :  **  Sir  NeU  was  well  aware  that  Napo- 
leon meditatod  an  outbreak,  and  some  recent  indications, 
particularly  the  arrival  of  three  Muccas  fVom  Naples, 
made  him  suspeet  that  it  would  ere  long  oeonr  ,*  but,  as 
he  had  no  force  at  his  disposal,  p^d  the  single  British 
cruiser,  the  Partridge,  of  eighteen  guns,  was  whoUy  un- 
equal to  the  encounter  of  the  whole  flotilla  of  Napoleon, 
he  coiltenled  himself  with  warning  govematient  of  the 
chance  of  his  escape ;  and  had  gone  to  Leghorn,  prfnci- 
pally  to  concert  measorea  with  Lord  Burghersh,  the  Brit- 
ish envoy  at  Florence,  on  the  means  of  averting  the  dan- 
ger which  appeared  approaching,  by  detaching  a  line-of- 
battle  ahip  and  ftigate,  which  lay  u  Genoa,  to  cruise  off 
the  island,  when,  in  his  abseaee,  tt  aetiaUy  oatursd.'* 
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of  a  beautiful  spring  day  waspeculiariy  invigor- 
ating. The  music  of  martial  Imnds  floated  exult- 
ingly  over  the  gentle  swell  of  the  sea.  Napoleon's 
countenance  beamed  with  confidence  and  joy. 
"The  die  is  cast,*'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  turned 
his  eye  from  the  vanishing  mountains  of  Elba 
toward  the  unbroken  horizon  in  the  direction  of 
the  coasts  of  France.  With  this  little  band 
of  faithful  followers,  barely  enough,  as  N^>o- 
leon  characteristically  said,  **  to  save  him,  on  his 
first  landing,  from  being  collared  by  the  gens 
d'armes,"  he  was  advancing  to  reclaim  the  thione 
of  France,  where  the  Bourbons  were  sustained 
by  the  bayonets  of  all  the  combined  despotisms 
of  Europe. 

Such  an  enterprise,  in  its  marvelousness,  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  during  his  marvelous 
career.  And  yet  there  was  nothing  in  it  rash  or 
inconsiderate.  He  was  driven  to  it  by  inexorable 
circumstances.  He  could  no  longer  remain  in 
safety  at  Elba.  The  Allies  recognized  no  sanctity 
in  their  oaths.  They  had  already  violate  their 
solemn  treaty,  an^  were  meditating  a  piratic  ex- 
pedition for  the  seizure  of  his  person.  He  could 
not  flee  in  disguise,  to  be  hunted  a  fugitive  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  There  was  no  resource . 
open  before  him,  but  boldly  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  people  of  France,  who  still  loved 
him  with  deathless  constancy.  His  resolve  was 
honorable  and  noble.  Napoleon,  when  the  ves- 
sels were  out  of  sight  of  land,  stood  upon  the  deck 
of  his  Uule  brig,  gathered  around  him  the  whole 
ship's  company,  four  hundred  in  number,  and 
said  to  them, 

"  My  friends !  we  aare  Jpipg  to  France.  We 
are  going  to  Paris." 

It  was  the  first  announpement  The  soldiers, 
with  shouts  of  joy,  responded,  "  Vive  la  France ! 
Vive  VEmpereur  r  Their  exultation  was  bo^nd- 
le#s.  Anxious  to  appear  on  their  native  soil  in 
neat  and  martial  trim,  they  immediately  dispersed 
throughout  the  vessel,  to  burnish  their  weapons 
and  to  repair  their  uniforms.  Napoleon  passed 
along  among  these  groups  of  his  devoted  follow- 
ers, and  addressed  them  in  sincere  and  friendly 
words,  as  a  father  smiles  upon  his  children.  Night 
came.  The  Emperor  entered  the  cabin,  and  called 
for  several  amanuenses  to  sit  down  at  the  table, 
each  to  write  a  copy  of  t^e  words  be  was  about 
to  dictate.  Then,  pacing  the  floor,  with  frequent 
gesticulation,  and  earnest  and  ra|nd  j^ennce,  he 
uttoed  the  following  glowing  proclamations : 

**T0   THB    ARMY. 

**  Soldiers!  we  have  not  been  conquered.  Two 
men  from  our  own  ranks  have  betrayed  our  lau- 
rels, their  country,  their  sovereign,  their  benefac- 
tor. Shall  those  men,  who  lor  twenty-five  years 
have  been  running  over  all  Europe  to  stir  up  our 
enemies  against  us ;  who  have  passed  their  lives 
in  the  ranks  of  foreign  armies,  cursing  and  assail- 
ing our  beautifiil  France — shall  they  now  pretend 
to  enehw  our  eagles — they,  who  have  nevef  been 
able  to  endure  their  fiery  glance  1  Shall  we  suffer 
them  to  e^joy  the  firuits  of  our  glorious  toils,  seiie 
upon  our  honors  and  our  estates,  that  they  may 

but  caiumniato  our  glory  1    If  their  reign  were  tok> 
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continue,  all  would  he  lo«t^-6ven  the  memory  of 
our  exalted  exploits.  With  what  frantic  ra^  do 
they  misrepresent  our  deeds !  They  seek  to  poi- 
son that  which  the  world  admires.  And  if  there 
BOW  remain  any  defenders  of  our  glory,  they  are 
only  to  be  found  among  those  enemies  whom  we 
hare  conquered  on  the  field  of  battle. 

"  Soldiiers !  in  my  exile  I  have  heard  your  Toice, 
and  I  have  come  to  you  through  every  obstacle 
and  every  peril.  Your  General,  called  to  the 
throne  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  elevated 
on  your  shields,  is  restored  to  you.  Come  and 
join  him.  Cast  away  those  colors  which  the  na- 
tion has  proscribed,  and  which,  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  have  served  as  a  rallying-point  to  the  ene- 
mies of  France.  Mount  the  tricolored  cockade, 
which  you  wore  at  our  glorious  victories.  We 
must  forget  that  we  have  been  masters  of  other 
nations ;  but  let  us  never  suffer  them  to  interfere 
in  our  affairs.  Who  shall  pretend  to  be  our  mas- 
ter 1  who  is  able  1  Resume  the  eagles  you  bore 
at  U!m,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Eylau,  at  Wa- 
gram,  at  Friedland,  at  Tudela,  at  Eckmuhl,  at 
Essling,  at  Smolensko,  at  Moscow,  at  Lutzen,  at 
Wurtchen,  at  Montmirail.  Think  you  that  this 
handful  of  Frenchmen,  now  so  arrogant,  can  en- 
dure their  glance  1 

"  They  may  return  whence  'Iiey  came.  There, 
if  they  please,  they  mav  .eign,  as  they  now  pre- 
tend that  they  have  reigned  during  the  last  nine- 
teen years.  Your  property,  rank,  glory,  the  prop- 
erty, rank,  and  glory  of  yoor  chUdren,  have  no 


greater  enemies  than  those  very  princes  imposed 
upon  us  by  foreigners.  They  are  the  enemies  of 
our  glory ;  since  the  recital  of  so  many  heroic 
actions,  which  have  rendered  the  French  people 
illustrious,  fighting  against  them  to  shake  off  their 
yoke,  is  their  condemnation. 

**  The  veterans  of  the  army  of  the  Samhre  and 
of  the  Mouse,  of  the  Rhine,  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
Grand  Army,  are  humiliated.  Their  honorable 
wounds  are  stigmatized.  Their  successes  are 
crimes.  These  brave  men  will  be  rebels,  if,  as 
these  enemies  of  the  people  pretend,  legitimate 
sovereigns  were  among  the  foreign  armies.  The 
honors,  rewards,  partialities  which  these  princes 
confeh  are  for  those  who  have  served  against  os 
and  against  our  country. 

*'  Soldiers !  rally  beneath  the  standard  of  your 
chief  His  existence  is  inseparable  firom  yours. 
His  rights  are  those  of  the  people  and  of  your- 
selves. His  interest,  honor,  and  glory  centre 
but  in  you.  Victory  will  advance  with  rapid 
strides.  The  eagle  with  our  national  colors,  shall 
fly  fit>m  steeple  to  steeple,  until  it  alights  upon 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  You  may  then  ex- 
hibit your  wounds  with  honor;  you  may  boast 
of  your  exploits ;  you  will  be  the  liberators  of 
your  couptry. 

'  "In  your  old  age,  surrounded  and  respected 
by  your  fellow-dtizens,  they  will  listen  with  ven- 
eration to  the  recital  of  your  noble  deeds.  You 
may  proudly  say,  *I  iJso  was  of  that  G^nnd 
Army,  whidb  twice  entered  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
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and  those  of  Rome,  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Moscow ; 
which  cleansed  Paris  from  the  pollution  with 
which  it  was  contaminated  by  treason  and  the 
presence  of  an  enemy.*  Honor  to  those  brave 
soldiers,  the  glory  of  their  native  France !  Eter- 
nal shame  to  those  guilty  Frenchmen,  of  what- 
ever rank,  who  for  five-and-twenty  years  have 
fought  in  foreign  armies,  to  rend  the  bosom  of 
tiieir  country.  Napolbom/* 

"  TO  THE  PBOPLl. 

**  Frenchmen }  The  defection  of  the  Duke  of 
Gastiglione  surrendered  Lyons,  without  defense, 
to  our  enemies.  The  army  which  I  had  intrust- 
ed to  his  command  was  capable,  from  the  bravery 
and  patriotism  with  which  it  was  composed,  of 
beating  the  Austrians,  and  of  taking  in  the  rear 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy's  army  which  threat- 
ened Paris. 

**  The  victories  of  Champaubert,  of  Montmi- 
rail,  of  Chateau-Thierry,  of  Vauchamp,  of  Mor- 
mans,  of  Montereau,  of  Crayone,  of  Rheims,  of 
Arcis-sur- Aube,  and  of  St.  Dizier ;  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  brave  peasantry  of  Lorraine,  of  Cham- 
pagne, Alsace,  Franche  Comte,  and  Burgundy, 
and  the  position  I  had  taken  in  the  rear  of  the 
enemy*s  army,  cutting  it  off  from  its  magazines, 
parks  of  reserve,  convoys,  and  wagons,  had  placed 
it  in  a  desperate  situation.  The  French  were  on 
the  point  of  being  more  powerful  than  ever.  The 
flower  of  the  enemy's  army  was  lost  without  re- 
source; it  would  have  been  entombed  in  those 
vast  districts  it  had  so  pitilessly  ravaged,  had  not 
the  treachery  of  the  Duke  of  Rugusa  surrendered 
the  capital  and  disorganized  the  army.  The  un- 
expected conduct  of  these  two  generals,  who  be- 


trayed at  once  their  country,  their  sovereign,  and 
their  benefactor,  changed  the  fate  of  war.  The 
situation  of  the  enemy  was  such,  that,  after  the 
afiaii  which  took  place  before  Paris,  he  was  with- 
out ammunition,  being  separated  from  all  his  parks 
of  reserve. 

*'  Under  these  new  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances my  heart  was  lacerated,  but  my  soul  re- 
mained unshaken.  I  consulted  only  the  interests 
of  our  country,  and  exiled  myself  upon  a  rock  in 
the  middle  of  the  sea.  My  life  was  still  useful 
to  you,  and  is  destined  to  continue  so.  I  would 
not  permit  the  vast  concourse  of  citizens  desir- 
ous of  sharing  my  &te,  to  accompany  me  to  Elba. 
I  thought  that  their  presence  at  home  would  be 
useful  to  France,  and  I  only  took  with  me  a  hand- 
ful of  brave  men  necessary  for  my  guard. 

"  Elevated  by  your  choice  to  the  throne,  every 
thing  which  has  been  done  without  your  consent 
is  illegal.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
France  has  acquired  new  interests,  new  institu- 
tions, and  a  new  glory,  which  can  only  be  guar- 
anteed by  a  national  government,  and  by  a  dy- 
nasty created  by  these  new  circumstances.  A 
prince  who  would  reign  over  you,  seated  upon 
my  throne  by  the  power  of  the  same  armies 
which  have  ravaged  our  country,  would  seek  in 
vain  to  support  himself  by  the  principles  of  feu- 
dal power.  He  could  but  promote  the  interests 
of  a  few  individuals,  enemies  of  the  people,  who, 
for  the  last  fiv<i-and-twenty  years,  condemned 
them  in  all  our  national  assemblies.  Your  tran- 
quillity at  home,  and  your  estimation  abroad, 
would  be  lost  forever. 

"  Frenchmen !  I  heard  in  my  exile  your  com- 
plaints and  your  wishes.     Tou  claim  a  govern- 
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aient  of  your  choice,  whidi  alone  is  legitimate. 
You  accused  me  of.  slumbering  too  long.  You 
reproached  me  with  sacrificing  to  my  repose  the 
great  interests  of  the  nation.  .  I  have  crossed  the 
sea,  amidst  dangers  of  every  description.  I  come 
among  you  to  resume  my  rights,  which  are  iden- 
tical with  yours.  All  that  has  been  done,  writ- 
ten, or  said  by  individuals,  since  the  taking  of 
Paris,  I  consign  to  oblivion.  It  shall  have  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  remembrance  I  pre- 
8<$rve  of  the  important  services  they  have  render- 
ed ;  for  there  aie  events,  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  too  powerful  for  the  organization  of  man. 

** Frenchmen!  there  is  no  nation,  however 
small,  which  has  not  the  right  of  relieving  itself 
from  the  dishonor  of  obeying  a  prince  forcibly 
imposed  upon  it.  When  Charles  VII.  re-entered 
Paris,  and  overturned  the  ephemeral  throne  of 
Henry  VI.,  he  acknowledged  that  he  held  his 
crown  from  the  valor  of  his  brave  people,  and 
not  from  a  Prinpe-Regent  of  England.  It  is  like- 
wise to  you  alone,  and  to  my  gallant  army,  that 
I  am  indebted  for  every  thini;. 

IiAroediately,  all  who  knew  how  to  write 
among  the  sailors  and  the  grenadiers  of  the 
guard  were  called,  and  a  hundred  pens  were 
busy  transcribing  these  proclamations,  that  thou- 
sands of  copies  might  be  distributed  at  the  mo- 
ment of  disembarkation.  A  feeble  breeze  tor- 
tured their  impatience  the  next  day,  as  they  al- 
most imperceptibly  moved  along  over  the  mirrored 
surface  of  the  sea.  Toward  evening  a  French 
brig  of  war,  the  Zephyr,  hove  in  sight,  ard  bore 
down  upon  the  flotilki.     Napoleon  o^-lered  all 


the  grenadiers  to  conceal  themselves  below,  that 
no  suspicion  might  be  excited.  At  six  o'clock 
the  brigs  were  within  hailing  distance.  The  com- 
manders of  the  two  vessels  stood  upon  the  decks 
with  their  speaking  tinmpets  in  their  hands. 
After  the  exdiange  of  a  few  words,  the  captain 
of  the  Zephyr  inquired  after  the  Emperor.  Na- 
poleon seized  the  trumpet  from  the  hands  of  the 
commander  of  the  Inconstant,  and  shonted  over 
the  waves,  *'  He  is  marvelously  well.'* 

The  earliest  dawn  of  the  next  morning  showed 
a  seventy-four  gun  ship  steering  towa^  the  flo- 
tilla. This  for  an  hour  cauied  much  uneasiness, 
since  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist  such  an  en- 
emy. The  ship,  however,  passed  on  its  way,  pay- 
ing no  heed  to  the  little  merchant  vessels  scat- 
tered over  the  deep,  and  not  dreaming  of  the  prize 
within  its  grasp.  As  the  cloud-like  sail  &ded 
away  in  the  distant  horizon,  Napoleon  assembled 
his  generajs  around  him,  and  s^, 

*<  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  your  turn  to  speak  to 
your  companions  in  gloiy.  Gome,  Bertrand ! 
take  the  pen,  and  write  your  own  aj^peal  to  your 
brothers  in  arms." 

The  Grand  Marshal  excused  himself,  as  not 
being  able  to  find  expressions  suited  to  the  grand- 
eur of  the  occasion. 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Napoleon;  "write, 
and  I  will  speak  for  you  all."  He  then,  without 
a  moment  of  hesitation,  dictated  the  following 
address  of  the  Guard  to  the  Army : 

"Soldiers!  the  drums  are  beating  to  anns.  We 
are  on  the  march.  Come  and  join  us.  Join  your 
Emperor  and  our  eagles.  If  these  men,  just  now 
so  arrogant,  who  have  always  fled  at  the  aspect 
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of  our  weapons,  dare  to  meet  us,  where  can  we 
find  a  nobler  occasion  to  shed  our  blood,  and  to 
fling  the  hymn  of  victory  t 

*'  Soldiers  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  nine- 
teenth military  divisions,  garrisons  of  Antibes, 
Toulon,  and  Marseilles,  disbanded  officers  and 
veterans  of  our  armies,  you  are  summoned  to  the 
honor  of  setting  the  first  example.  March  with 
us  to  win  back  the  throne,  the  palladium  of  our 
rights.  -Let  posterity  proclaim  that  foreigners, 
seconded  by  traitors,  having  imposed  a  disgrace- 
ful yoke  upon  France,  the  brave  arose,  a||^d  the 
enemies  of  the  people  and  of  the  army  disappear- 
ed and  sunk  into  oblivion.'* 

This  address  was  also  rapidly  transcribed,  that 
each  soldier  might  have  several  copies  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  French  regiments.  Toward  even- 
ing the  blue  hills  of  France  emerged  from  the 
horizon,  in  the  bright  glow  of  the  setting  sun. 
The  joy  on  board  the  little  fleet  was  inexpressible. 
Hats  and  caps  waved  in  the  air,  and  shouts  of  ex- 
ultation floated  over  the  water. 

**  Let  us  display  the  tricolored  cockade,'*  said 
tiie  Emperor,  **  that  the  country  may  recognize 
us." 

Immediately  the  cockade  of  Elba  was  tossed 
into  the  sea,  and  every  soldier  replaced  upon  his 


cap  the  tricolored  cockade,  which  he  had  pre- 
served as  a  sacred  relic.  The  excitement  and  joy 
were  too  intense  to  allow  of  any  sleep.  In  the 
dim  twilight  of  the  next  morning  the  fleet  was 
gently  wafted  into  the  Gulf  of  Juan,  where  Napo- 
leon had  previously  landed  on  his  return  horn 
Egypt.  At  five  o'clock  the  Emperor  disembark- 
ed upon  the  lonely  beach  near  Cannes,  and  im- 
mediately established  the  bivouac  for  his  Lilipu- 
tian  army  of  invasion  in  an  olive  grove  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore.  Pointing  to  the  olive- 
leaf,  the  symbol  of  peace,  he  said,  **  This  is  a 
lucky  omen.    It  will  be  realized.'* 

A  few  peasants,  astonished  by  this  sudden 
apparition,  crept  from  their  huts,  and  cautiously 
approached  the  encampment.  One  of  these  peas- 
ants had  formerly  served  under  Napoleon.  Im- 
mediately recognizing  his  old  general,  he  insisted 
upon  being  enrolled  in  his  battalion.  "Well, 
Bertrand,"  said  the  Emperor,  turning  to  the 
Grand  Marshal,  and  smiling,  "  you  see  that  we 
have  a  reinforcement  ahready." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  this  escort  of  six 
hundred  men,  with  two  or  three  small  pieces  of 
cannon,  were  safely  landej,  and  were  refreshing 
themselves  under  the  olive  grove,  preparatory  to 
their  strange  campaign.    They  were  about  to 
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march  seTen  hundred  miles,  through  a  kingdom 
containing  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  to  cap- 
ture the  strongest  capital  in  Europe.  An  army 
of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  under  Bour- 
b3n  leaders,  were  stationed  in  impregnable  for- 
tresses by  the  way:  And  the  combined  despots 
of  Europe  had  two  millions  of  bayonets  still  glist- 
ening in  the  hands  of  their  soldiers,  all  of  which 
were  pledged  to  sustain  the  iniquitous  sway  of 
the  Bourbon  usurpers.  Romance  in  her  wildest 
dreams  never  conceived  of  such  an  enterprise. 
Yet  the  adventure  had  been  carefully  considered, 
and  profound  wisdom  guided  every  step.  The 
millions  of  France  loved  Napoleon  almost  to  ado- 
ratioh.  He  knew  it ;  and  he  knew  that  he  de- 
served it.  Napoleon  was  well  aware  that  all  the 
great  elements  of  sucqess  were  in  his  £ivor,  and 
he  had  ro  misgivings. 

He  passed  around  among  his  '*  children,*^  chat- 
ting and  laughing  familiarly  with  them.  "  I  see 
from  this  spot,'*  said  he  "  the  fright  I  shall  occa- 
sion the  Bourbons,  and  the  embarrassment  of  all 
those  who  have  turned  their  backs  against  me." 
Then,  as  usual,  forgetting  all  his  own  perils  in 
solicitude  for  his  friends,  he  added  :  "  What  will 
become  of  the  patriots  before  my  arrival  at  Paris? 
I  tremble  lest  the  Bourbon  partisans  should 
massacre  them.  Woe  to  those  who  injure  them. 
They  shall  have  no  mercy.*' 

It  was  not  until  eleven  o'c'.ock  at  night  that  this 
little  band  was  enabled  to  commence  its  march. 
The  moon  shone  brilliantly  in  the  cloudless  sky. 
The  Poles  of  the  Guard,  unable  to  transport 
horses  from  Elba,  had  brought  their  saddles,  and 
taking  them  upon  their  backs,  gayly  marched 
along,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  their  cum- 


brous luggage.  The  Emperor  purchased  every 
horse  he  met,  and  thus,  one  by  one,  mounted  his 
cavalry. 

Avoiding  the  large  towns,  where  the  Bourbon 
authorities  might  be  strong,  he  determined  to  fol- 
low the  flank  of  the  mountains.  Marching  rap- 
idly all  night  and  most  of  the  next  day,  they  ar- 
rived in  the  evening  at  Grasse,  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  coast.  Here  they  encamped  for  the 
night .  The  news  of  the  Emperor's  landing  spread 
rapidly,  and  excited  every  where  joy  and  surprise. 
The  peasants  crowded  to  meet  him,  and  implored 
permission  to  follow  in  his  train.  **I  could 
easily,"  said  Napoleon  afterward,  "have  taken 
two  millions  of  these  peasants  with  me  to  Paris." 
But  he  had  no  wish  to  triumph  by  physical  force. 
The  love  of  France  was  his  all-conquering  weap- 
on Thj  next  two  daye,  the  3d  and  4tli,  they 
advanced  sixty  miles  to  Digne.  The  next  day 
they  pressed  on  thirty  miles  further  to  Gap.  The 
enthusiasm  n^as  now  so  general  and  so  intense, 
that  Napoleon  no  longer  needed  even  protection 
against  the  Bourbon  police.  The  authorities  oi 
the  legitimist  usurpers  were  completely  over- 
whelmed by  the  triumphant  people. 

Napoleon,  in  his  eagerness,  outstripping  his 
Guard,  arrived  at  the  city  of  Gap  with  but  six 
horsemen  and  forty  grenadiers.  There  was  such 
a  universal  burst  of  love  and  joy  from  the  in- 
habitants of  this  city,  as  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, with  shouts  and  tears,  gathered  around 
their  own  Emperor,  that  the  Bourbon  authorities 
were  compelled  to  fly. 

*' Citizen^  !'*  said  Napoleon,  *'I  have  been 
deeply  penetrated  by  all  the  sentiments  you  baiw 
evinced  for  me.    You  are  right  in  calling  me  jonr 
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father,  for  I  live  only  for  the  honor  and  the  hap- 
piness of  France.  My  return  dissipcOes  your  dis- 
quietude. It  guarantees  the  preservation  of  all 
property,  of  equality  between  all  classes.  These 
rights,  which  you  have  enjoyed  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  for  which  your  forefathers  have  sighed 
so  ardently,  now  form  part  of  your  existence." 

Here  the  proclamations  he  had  dictated  at  sea 
were  printed.  They  spread  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.  The  whole  population  of  the  country 
was  roused  and  inflamed,  and  multitudes  which 
could  not  be  counted  were  anxious  to  be  enrolled 
as  the  Emperor^s  advance  guard.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  Emperor  resumed  his  march, 
accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse  filling  the  air 
with  their  acclamations.  No  language  can  de- 
scribe the  scene  of  enthusiasm.  The  inhabitants 
on  the  route,  trembling  for  the  safety  of  Napoleon, 
and  fearing  that  the  Bourbons  might  send  troops 
to  crush  his  feeble  escort,  prepared  to  sound  the 
tocsin,  and  to  raise  a  levy  en  masses  to  protect  the 
sovereign  of  their  choice.  There  were  strong 
garrisons,  and  formidable  arrays  of  troops  under 
Bourbon  commanders,  which  he  must  soon  en- 
counter. Napoleon,  however,  declined  the  serv- 
ice they  tendered. 

"Your  sentiments,**  said  he,  "convince  me 
that  I  have  not  been  deceived.  They  are  to  me  a' 
certain  guarantee  of  the  inclinations  of  my  sol- 
diers. Those  whom  I  meet  will  range  them- 
selves by  my  side.  The  more  numerous  they 
may  be,  the  more  will  my  success  be  assured. 
Remain  tranquil,  therefore,  in  your  homes.*' 

They  were  now  approaching  Grenoble.  The 
commandant  of  the  garrison  there,  General 
Marchand,  marched  with  a  force  of  six  thousand 


men  to  oppose  the  Emperor.  He  posted  his 
troops  in  a  defile  flanked  by  the  mountains  and 
a  lake.  It  was  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
March.  The  crisis  which  was  to  decide  all  had 
now  arrived.  Napoleon  was  equal  to  the  emerg- 
ency. Requesting  his  column  to  halt,  he  rode,  at 
a  gentle  pace,  and  almost  alone,  toward  the  hos- 
tile army.  The  peasants,  who  had  assembled  in 
vast  numbers  to  witness  this  marvelous  scene, 
•greeted  him  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  VEmpe- 
reurT 

Napoleon,  without  any  hesitancy,  rode  cahnly 
along,  upon  a  gentle  trot,  until  he  arrived  within 
a  hundred  paces  of  the  glittering  bayonets  which 
formed  an  impassable  wall  before  him.  He  then 
dismounted,  handed  the  reins  to  one  of  the  Poles 
who  accompanied  him,  crossed  his  arms  upon 
his  breast,  and  advanced,  unprotected  and  en- 
tirely alone,  until  he'  arrived  within  ten  paces  of 
the  troops.  There  he  stood,  the  mark  for  every 
gun.  He  was  dressed  in  that  simple  costume 
which  every  Frenchman  recognized,  with  the 
cocked  hat,  the  gray  over-coat,  and  the  high  mil- 
itary boots.  The  commanding  ofiicer  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  fire.  They  seemed  to  obey.  Every 
musket  was  brought  to  the  shoukler,  and  aimed 
at  his  breast.  Had  there  been  one  single  man 
among  those  battalions  willing  to  shoot  the  Em- 
peror, he  would  have  received  from  the  Bourbons 
boundless  rewards.  The  report  of  a  single  mus- 
ket would  then  have  settled  the  destinies  of 
France. 

Napoleon,  without  the  change  of  a  muscle  of 
his  features,  or  the  tremor  of  a  nerve,  continued 
to  advance  upon  the  muskets  leveled  at  his  heart. 
Then  stof^ing,  and  uncovering  his  breast,  he 
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said,  in  those  resoundiiif  tones,  which,  having 
been  once  heard,  never  could  be  forgotten, 

"  Soldiers  !  if  there  is  one  among  you  who 
would  kill  his  Emperor,  let  him  do  it.  Here  I 
am." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  as  of  the 
grave.  Then  the  point  of  one  musket  fell,  and 
another,  and  another.  Tears  began  to  gush  into 
the  eyes  of  these  hardy  veterans.  One  voice, 
tremulous  with  emotion,  shouted  *'•  Vive  VEm- 
pereurT  It  was  the  signal  for  a  universal 
burst,  re-echoed  by  soldiers  and  by  peasantry  in 
a  continuous  cataract  of  sound.  The  troops  from 
Grenoble,  the  grenadiers  of  the  guard,  and  the 
peasants,  all  rushed  in  a  tumult  of  joy  upon  the 
Emperor,  who  opened  his  arms  to  receive  them. 
In  the  confusion,  the  Bourbon  commander  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  disappeared.  When  the 
transport  was  somewhat  moderated,  the  Emper- 
or, taking  gently  by  the  whisRers  a  veteran, 
whose  appearance  attracted  his  attention,  said  to 
him  playfully, 

**  How  could  you  have  the  heart  to  aim  your 
musket  at  the  Little  Corporal  T* 

The  old  man*s  eyes  immediately  filled  with 
tears.  Ringing  his  ramrod  in  the  barrel  of  his 
musket  to  show  it  was  unloaded,  he  said, "  Judge 
whether  I  could  have  done  thee  much  harm.  All 
the  rest  are  the  same." 

Napoleon  then  gathered  the  whole  assembly 
of  soldiers  and  peasants  in  a  circle  around  him, 
and  thus  addressed  them : 


**  I  have  come  with  but  a  handful  of  brave 
men,  because  I  rely  upon  the  people  and  upon 
you.  The  throne  of  the  Bourbons  is  illegitimate. 
It  has  not  been  raised  by  the  voice  of  the  nation. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  national  will,  because  it  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  only  exists  for  the  benefit  of  a  small 
number  of  noble  families.  Ask  of  your  fathers, 
interrogate  these  brave  peasants,  and  you  will 
learn  from  their  lips  the  actual  state  of  things. 
They  are  threatened  with  the  renewal  of  the  tithe 
system,  of  privileges,  of  feudal  rights,  and  of  all 
those  abuses  from  which  your  victories  had  de- 
livered them." 

Napoleon  now  resumed  his  march,  accompa- 
nied by  a  vast  crowd  of  the  inhabitants,  increas- 
ing every  moment,  and  thronging  the  roads.  The 
battalions  from  Grenoble  acted  as  the  advance 
guard  to  the  grenadiers  from  Elba.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  city  he  was  met  by  a  messenger, 
who  said, 

**  Sire !  you  will  have  no  occasion  for  arms. 
Your  riding-whip  will  be  sufBcient  to  scatter  all 
resistance.  The  hearts  of  the  soldiers  are  every 
where  your  own." 

As  Napoleon  approached  the  city,  one  of  the 
most  important  fortified  places  of  France,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  populace  exceeded  all  bounds. 
The  tricolored  cockade  was  upon  all  hats.  The 
tricolored  banner  waved  from  the  windows,  and 
floated  from  the  battlements  and  upon  the  spires 
of  the  city.    ShouU  of  *'  Vive  tEmpereur  /"  filled 
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the  streets.  The  soldiers  shared  ^he  enthusiasm, 
fraternized  with  the  people,  and  promised  them 
that  they  would  not  fire  upon  their  brothers  in 
arms.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Bourbon  officers 
and  magistrates  to  stem  this  torrent.  In  despair 
they  fled,  having  locked  the  gates  and  concealed 
the  keys. 

At  midnight,  from  the  ramparts  of  Grenoble, 
were  seen  the  torches  of  the  multitude,  surround- 
ing the  Emperor,  and  advancing  toward  the  city. 
Shouts  of  "  Vive  VEmpereur  /"  rose  from  the 
approaching  throng,  and  were  echoed  back  from 
the  walls  of  the  fortress.  The  inhabitants,  in 
their  ardor,  wrenched  the  gates  from  the  hinges, 
and  Napoleon  entered  the  streets  in  the  midst  of 
illuminations  and  exultations  such  as  earth  has 
rarely  witnessed.  A  countless  crowd,  almost 
delirious  with  joy,  bore  him  to  his  quarters  in  an 
inn.  Throughout  the  night  continuous  acclama- 
tions resounded  beneath  bis  windows.  The  peo- 
ple and  the  soldiers,  almost  delirious  with  joy, 
fraternized  together  till  morning,  in  banquets  and 
embraces.  **  AH  is  now  settled,'*  said  Napoleon, 
"  and  we  are  at  Paris.  *'  Shortly  after  Napoleon's 
arrival  at  the  inn,  an  increased  tumult  called  him 
upon  the  balcony.  The  inhabitants  of  Grenoble 
had  come  to  offer  him  the  gates  of  the  city,  since 
they  could  not  present  him  with  the  keys. 

His  little  band  was.  quite  exhausted  by  the 
rapid  march  of  five  days,  along  dreadful  roads, 
and  through  defiles  of  the  mountains,  ^ften  en- 
cumbered with  snow.  He  allowed  them  twenty- 
four  hours  for  rest  in  Grenoble. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  Napoleon  resumed  his 
journey  toward  Lyons.  '*  He  marched  out  of 
Grenoble,'*  says  Lamartine,  **  as  he  had  entered 


it,  surrounded  by  his  sacred  battalion  of  th^  Isle 
of  Elba,. and  pressed  on  every  side  by  the  waves 
of  a  multitude  which  cleared  a  road  for  him.** 
He  passed  the  night  at  a  small  town  half  way 
between  Grenoble  and  Lyons.  Bonfires  blazed 
all  the  night  long;  and  the  whole  population 
united,  as  one  man,  in  the  most  ardent  demon- 
strations of  affection  and  joy. 

The  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  landing,  and  of 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  every  where 
greeted,  had  now  reached  Paris.  The  Bourbons 
and  their  friends  were  in  great  consternation. 
The  tidings,  however,  were  carefully  suppressed, 
for  fear  that  an  insurrection  might  be  excited  in 
the  metropolis.*  Vigorous  measures  were  adopt- 
ed secretly  to  arrest  all  the  prominent  men  in 
the  city  who  were  suspected  of  fidelity  to  the 


*  The  Bonrtrans  inserted  in  the  Monitewr  of  the  6th  of 
March  the  fbliowing  proclamation,  which  France  most 
have  read  with  a  smile : 

"  Bonaparte  has  escaped  flrom  the  island  of  Elba,  where 
the  impmdent  magnanimity  of  the  allied  sovereigns  had 
given  him  a  sorerelgnty,  in  return  for  the  desolations 
which  he  had  hrooght  into  their  dominions.  That  man 
who,  when  he  abdicated  his  power,  retained  all  his  am- 
bition and  his  tary ;  that  man,  covered  with  the  blood  of 
generations,  comes  ri  the  end  of  a  year,  spent  seemingly  in 
apathy,  to  strive  to  dispute,  in  the  name  of  his  usurpa- 
tions and  his  massacres,  the  legitimate  and  mild  author- 
ity of  the  King  of  France.  At  the  head  of  a  Ibw  hundred 
Italians  and  Piedmontese,  he  has  dared  again  to  set  his 
feet  on  that  land  which  had  banished  him  forever ;  he  wish- 
es to  re-open  the  wounds,  stIQ  but  half  closed,  which  he 
had  maAB,  and  which  the  hand  of  the  King  is  healing  every 
day.  A  ftw  treasonable  attempts,  some  movements  in 
Italy,  excited  by  his  insane  brother-in-law,  inflamed  the 
pride  of  the  cowardly  warrior  of  Fontainebleau.  He  ex- 
poses himself,  as  he  Imagines,  to  the  death  of  a  hero ;  he 
will  only  die  that  of  a  traitor.  France  has  ntfeeled  him ; 
he  racuras ;  Franee  will  dsvovr  him.'*  |^ 
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Emperor.  They  appointed  Boorrienne,  who  sub- 
sequently wrote  an  atrocious  memoir  of  Napoleon, 
minister  of  police.  "  He  was,"  says  Lamartine, 
**  an  old  confidential  secretary  of  Bonaparte,  in- 
timately acquainted  with  his  character  and  se- 
crets, who  had  been  dismissed  by  the  Emperor 
for  malversation,  and  who  was  incensed  against 
him  with  a  hatred  which  guaranteed  to  the  royal- 
ists a  desperate  fidelity." 

The  city  of  Lyons  contains  two  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  It  is  distant  250  miles  from 
Paris.  Louis  XVIII.,  on  the  5th,  had  heard  of 
Napoleon's  landing,  and  his  advance  to  Grenoble. 
The  Count  d'Artois  (Charles  X.)  had  been  dis- 
patched to  Lyons  to  concentrate  there  all  the 
available  forces  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  crush  the 
Emperor.  He  entered  the  city  but  a  few  hours 
before  Napoleon  appeared  at  its'  gates.  Two 
regiments  of  the  line— one  of  infantry  and  one  of 
cavalry — were  in  the  place.  Other  regiments 
were  advancing  by  rapid  marches.  The  local 
national  guard,  well-armed  and  well-disciplined, 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men.  But  the 
Count  d*ATtois  was  received  coldly  by  the  troops, 
and  still  more  coldly  by  the  inhabitants.  Wine 
was  freely  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  in  the 
name  of  Louis  XVIII.  They  drank  the  wine, 
shouting  "  Long  live  the  Little  Corporal  P*  The 
Count  was  in  despair.  He  reviewed  the  troops, 
harangued  them,  walked  around  among  them.  To 
one  veteran  covered  with  scars  he  said,  <*  Surely 
a  brave  old  soldier  like  you  will  shout  <<  Vive  le 
Roi  r    "  Nay,"  replied  the  honest  warrior,  "  no 


one  here  will  fight  against  his  father.  Vive 
rEmpereur  /" 

The  Count  was  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  gat- 
tlemen,  who  were  his  personal  friemls,  and  wh» 
were  pledged  for  his  protection .  When  they  saw 
the  universal  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  Napoleon, 
believing  the  Bourbon  cause  irretrievably  lost, 
they  also  perfidiously  abandoned  the  prince,  and 
turned  to  the  Emperor.  The  Count  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  the  city,  accompanied  by  only 
one  of  his  guard.  And  here  again  appeared  that 
grandeur  of  character  which  was  instinctive  with 
Napoleon.  He  sent  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  as  a  reward  to  this  man  for  his  fidelity 
to  the  Bourbon  prince.  It  was  accompanied  with 
the  characteristic  words,  <*I  never  leave  a  noble 
action  without  reward."  And  when  his  treach- 
erous comrades  presented  themselves  to  the  Em- 
peror, tendering  to  him  their  services,  he  dismissed 
them  with  contempt,  saying, 

"  Your  conduct  toward  the  Count  d*Artois  suf- 
ficiently proves  how  you  would  act  by  me  were 
fortune  to  forsake  me.  I  thank  you  for  your  of- 
fer.   You  will  return  immediately  to  your  homes." 

The  Bourbons  had  been  forced  by  foreign  bay- 
onets upon  the  army  and  the  nation,  and  could 
claim  from  them  no  debt  of  loyalty.  But  the  per- 
sonal followers  of  the  prince  were  traitors  to 
abandon  him  in  misfortune. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  10th, 
Napoleon,  with  his  extraordinary  cortege  of  sol- 
diers, peasants,  women,  and  children,  surround- 
ing him  with  acclaim,  waving  hranches  in  the  air. 
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and  singing  songs  of  joy  and  Tictoiy,  approached 
the  single  bridge  which  crossed  the  Rhone.  Gen- 
eral Macdonald,  who,  after  the  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon, had  honorably  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Bourbons,  was  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
in  command  of  two  battalions  to  defend  the  en- 
trance of  the  bridge.  But  the  moment  Napoleon 
appeared,  his  troops,  to  a  man,  abandoned  him. 
They  tore  down  the  barricades,  shouted  *'  Vive 
VEmpereur  T'  tumultuously  rushed  into  the  midst 
•f  the  imperial  escort,  and  blended  with  them  in 
acclamations  and  embraces.  Macdonald,  perhaps 
afraid  that  his  own  virtue  would  be  unable  to  re- 
sist the  contagion,  for  he  loved  and  almost  adored 
the  Emperor,  plunged  his  spurs  into  his  horse 
and  disappeared. 

The  entire  population  of  the  city,  like  an  inun- 
dation, rolled  along  the  quays,  the  squares,  and 
the  streets,  welcoming  their  noble  Emperor  with 
thunder  peals  of  acclamation.  There  was  no  city 
in  France  which  had  derived  greater  benefits  from 
his  enlightened  and  profound  policy  than  the  city 
of  Lyons.  There  was  no  other  place  in^the  em- 
pire where  his  memory  was  cherished  with  deep- 
er affection.  As  night  darkened,  the  whole  city 
blazed  with  illuminations.  Napoleon  was  con- 
ducted in  triumph  to  the  splendid  palace  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  the  citizens  themselves, 
with  the  affection  of  children  protecting  a  father, 
mounted  guard  over  his  person.  He  slept  that 
night  in  the  same  chamber  from  which  the  Count 
d*Aitois,  in  despair,  had  fled. 


It  was  about  nine  o*clock  in  the  evening  when 
the  Emperor  entered  the  palace.  He  imm^iately 
sent  for  the  Baron  Fleury,  one  of  the  former  sec- 
retaries of  his  cabinet,  and  the  following  conver- 
sation ensued : 

**Well,*'  said  Napoleon,  with  a  smile,  ''you 
did  not  expect  to  see  me  again  so  soon  V* 

**  No,  Sire !"  Fleury  answered,  "your  Majesty 
alone  is  capable  of  causing  such  surprises.** 

"What  do  they  say  of  all  this  at  Paris V*  in- 
quired Napoleon.  "  And  public  opinion,  how  is 
thati** 

"  They  are  rejoiced  at  your  Majesty's  return," 
Fleury  replied.  "  The  struggle  between  the  Bour- 
bons and  the  nation  has  revealed  our  rights,  and 
engendered  liberal  ideas.'* 

"  I  know,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  that  the  dis- 
cussions the  Bourbons  have  provoked,  have  di- 
minished the  respect  for  power  and  enfeebled  it. 
There  is  pleasure  and  glory  in  rendering  a  great 
people  free  and  happy.  I  never  stinted  France 
in  glory.  I  will  not  curtail  her  liberty.  I  wish 
to  retain  no  further  power  than  is  requisite  to 
enable  me  to  govern.  Power  is  not  incompatible 
with  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  liberty  is  never 
more  entire  than  when  power  becomes  well  es- 
tablished. When  weak  it  is  captious;  when 
strong  it  sleeps  in  tranquillity,  and  abandons  the 
reins  loose  on  the  neck  of  liberty.  I  know  what 
is  requisite  for  the  French.  But  there  must  be 
no  licentiousness,  no  anarchy.  Is  it  thought  that 
we  shall  come  to  a  battle!*'  ^  ^^  GoOQIc 
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"  It  U  not,"  Fleury  replied. 
**  The  government  has  not  the 
confidence  of  the  soldiers.  It 
is  detested  even  by  the  officers. 
All  the  troops  they  may  send  to 
oppose  your  Majesty,  will  be  so 
many  reinforcements  to  your 
cause." 

"I  think  so  too,"  said  the 
Emperor ;  **  and  how  will  it  be 
with  the  Marshals?" 

**  Sire,"  Fleury  answered, 
^'  they  can  not  but.  be  apprehen- 
sive that  your  Majesty  will  re- 
member the  desertion  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Perhaps  it  woi^d 
be  well  to  remove  their  fears, 
and  personally  make  known 
your  Majesty's  intention  of 
consigning  every  thing  to  obliv- 
ion." 

"  No,"  the  Emperor  replied, 
"  I  will  not  write  to  them.  They 
would  consider  me  as  under  ob- 
ligations. I  will  not  be  obliged 
to  any  one.  The  troops  are  well 
disposed.  The  officers'  are  in 
my  favor.  And  if  the  Marshals 
wished  to  restrain  them,  they 
would  be  hurried  along  in  the 
vortex.  Of  my  Guard  I  am  sure. 
Do  what  they  will,  that  corps 
can  never  be  corrupted.  What 
is  Ney  doing  1  On  what  tenns 
is  he  with  the  Kingi" 

'*I  think  he  has  no  com- 
mand. Sire,"  said  Fleury.  **I 
believe  that  he  has  had  reason 
to  complain  of  the  court  on  ac- 
count of  his  wife."- 

"  His  wife  is  an  affected  creat- 
ure," said  Napoleon.  "No 
doubt  she  has  attempted  to  play 
the  part  of  a  great  lady,  and  the 
old  dowagers  have  ridiculed  her. 
False  tales  have  been  spread  re- 
specting my  abdication.  It  has 
been  sud  that  Ney  boasted  of 
having  ill-treated  me,  and  laid 
his  pistols  on  my  table.  I  read 
at  Elba  that  Augereau,  when 
I  met  him,  loaded  me  with 
reproaches.  It  is  felse.  No 
one  of  my  generals  would 
have  dared,  in  my  presence,  to 
forget  what  was  due  to  me.  Had 
I  known  of  the  proclamation  of 
Augereau,  I  would  have  forbid- 
den him  my  presence.  Ck>wards 
only  insult  misfortune.  His 
proclamation,  which  I  was  re- 
ported to  have  had  in  my  pock- 
et, was  unknown  to  me  till  after 
oar  interview.  But  let  us  for- 
get these  things.  What  has 
been  done  at  the  Tuileries  1" 
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**  They  have  altered  nothing,  Sire.  Even  the 
eagles  have  not  been  removed,**  said  Fleury. 

Napoleon  smiled,  and  replied,  **  They  must  have 
thought  my  arrangement  of  them  ad  mirable.  And 
the  king — what  sort  of  a  countenance  has  he  T  Is 
his  coin  handsome  V* 

"Of  this  your  Majesty  may  judge.  Here 
is  a  twenty-five  franc  piece,*'  Fleury  replied, 
presenting  the  piece  of  money  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

"  What !  they  have  not  recoined  Louis  t'*  said 
Napoleon.  "  I  am  surprised.  (Turning  the  piece 
over.)  He  does  not  look  as  if  he  would  starve 
himself.  But  observe,  they  have  taken  away 
•  God  protect  Franct^  to  restore  their  *  Lord  pre- 
serve the  King.*  This  is  as  they  always  were. 
Every  thing  for  themselves,  nothing  for  France. 
Poor  France !  Into  what  hands  hast  thou  thrust 
thyself!  Have  we  any  individuals  in  this  vicinity 
who  were  nearly  attached  to  my  person  1  Make 
inquiry,  and  conduct  them  to  me.  I  wish  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  with  the  present  state  of  a£&irs.  What  does 
Hortense  dol*' 

"Sire,**  said  Fleury,  "her  house  is  still  the 
resort  of  all  who  know  how  to  appreciate  wit  and 
elegance.  The  queen,  though  without  a  throne, 
is  not  less  the  object  of  the  respect  and  homage 
of  all  Paris.*' 

"  She  did  a  very  foolish  thing,'*  rejcMned  the 
Emperor,  "  in  accepting  from  the  Bourbons  the 
title  of  duchess.  She  should  have  called  herself 
Madame  Bonaparte.  That  name  is  foil  as  good 
as  any  other.  If  poor  Josephine  had  been  alive 
she  would  have  advised  her  better.  Was  my  de- 
ceased wife  much  regretted!" 

**  Yes,  Sire,'*  Fleury  replied ;  "your  Majesty 
knows  how  much  she  was  honored  and  admired 
by  the  whole  French  nation.** 

*•  She  deserved  it,'*  said  Napoleon.  "  She  was 
an  excellent  woman.  She  had  a  great  deal  of 
gx>d  sense.  I  also  regretted  her  most  sincerely. 
The  day  when  I  heard  of  her  death  was  one  of 
the  most  unhappy  of  my  life.  Was  there  public 
mourning  for  herl*' 

"  No,  Sire,**  said  Fleury.  «'  Indeed,  I  think 
that  she  would  have  been  refused  the  honors  due 
to  her  rank,  had  not  the  Emperor  Alexander  in- 
sisted that  they  should  be  accorded  her.  Alex- 
ander generously  showed  himself  the  protector 
of  the  Empress,  the  Queen,  Prince  Eugene,  the 
Duke  of  Vicenza,  and  numerous  other  persons 
of  distinction,  who  but  for  him  would  have  been 
persecuted.** 

"  You  love  him,  it  seems,**  said  the  Emperor. 
•<  What  is  it  supposed  the  Allies  will  think  of 
my  return  1** 

"  It  is  thought,**  Fleury  answered,  "that  Aus- 
tria Will  connect  herself  with  your  Mi^esty,  and 
that  Russia  will  behold  the  disgrace  of  the  Bour- 
bons without  regret.** 

"Why  sol**  inquired  the  Emperor. 

**  It  is  said,  Sire,**  Fleury  replied,  "  that  Alex- 
ander was  not  pleased  with  the  Bourbon  princes 
while  at  Paris.  It  was  thought  that  the  predilec- 
tion of  Louis  for  England,  and  his  attributing  the 
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reguning  of  his  crown  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
offended  him** 

"  It  is  well  to  know  that,"  said  the  Emperor. 
"  Has  he  seen  my  son  V 

"  Yes,  Sire,**  said  Fleury.  "  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  he  embraced  him  with  a  tenderness 
truly  paternal,  and  exclaimed,  *  He  is  a  charming 
fellow  !     How  have  I  been  deceived !'  ** 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  thati**  inquired  Napo- 
leon eageriy. 

"They  say,**  Fleury  replied,  "that  he  had 
been  informed  that  the  young  prince  was  rickety 
and  imbecile." 

"Wretches!"  exclaimed  the  Emperor;  "ho 
is  an  admirable  child.  He  gives  every  indication 
of  becoming  a  distinguished  character.  He  will 
be  an  honor  to  his  age.** 

Napoleon  remained  in  Lyons  four  days.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  the  exultation  and  transport  in 
the  city  no  language  can  describe.  With  noble 
frankness  he  spoke  to  his  auditors  of  the  perplex- 
ities and  the  errors  of  the  past. 

"  I  am  not,**  said  he,  "  altogether  blameless  for 
the  misfortunes  of  France.  I  was  forced  on,  by 
imperious  circumstances,  in  the  direction  of  uni- 
versal empire.  That  idea  I  have  renounced  for> 
ever.  France  requires  repose.  It  is  not  ambition 
which  has  brought  me  back.  It  is  love  of  coun- 
try. I  could  have  preferred  the  tranquillity  of 
Elba  to  the  cares  of  a  throne,  had  I  not  known 
that  France  was  unhappy,  and  stood  in  need  of 
me.  I  am  returned  to  protect  and  defend  those 
interests  to  which  our  revolution  has  given  birth; 
to  concur  with  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
in  a  &mily  compact,  which  shall  forever  preserve 
the  liberty  and  the  rights  of  Frenchmen.  It  is 
my  ambition  and  glory  to  effect  the  happiness  of 
the  great  people  horn  whom  I  hold  every  thing." 

The  hours  passed  in  Ly<ms  were  not  devoted  to 
rest.  All  the  tireless  energies  of  Napoleon's 
mind  were  employed  in  reconstructing,  upon  its 
popular  basis,  the  Imperial  throne.  Decree  fol- 
lowed decree  with  a  rapidity  which  astounded  his 
enemies,  and  which  fiumed  the  flame  of  popular 
enthusiasm.  Even  the  most  envenomed  of  Na- 
poleon*s  historians  are  compelled  to  admit  the 
admirable  adaptation  of  these  decrees  to  the  pop* 
ular  cause.  The  magistrates  of  the  Empire  were 
restored  to  their  posts.  The  tricolored  flag  and 
cockade  were  reinstated.  The  vainglorious  cock 
of  the  Bourbons  gave  place  on  the  flag-staff  to  the 
Imperial  eagle.  All  feudal  claims  and  titles  were 
suppressed,  and  the  purchasers  of  the  national 
domains  confirmed  in  their  possessions.  The  two 
Chambers  established  by  the  Bourbons  were  disi' 
solved,  and  the  people  were  requested  to  meet, 
throughout  the  empire,  to  choose  representatives 
for  an  extraordinaiy  assembly,  to  deliberate  on 
present  emergencies.  These  decrees  gave  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  recognised  the  rights 
of  the  masses,  as  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the 
privileged  orders.  And  consequently  now,  aa 
throughout  his  whole  career,  the  masses  sur- 
rounded Napoleon  with  their  love  and  adoration. 

The  preamble  to  the  decree  dissolving  the  Bour- 
bon Chambers  was  in  the  following^words :  t 
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*•  Considering  that  the  Chamber  of  Peers  is 
partly  composed  of  persons  who  have  borne  arms 
against  France,  and  are  interested  in  the  rc-estab- 
lishment  of  feudal  rights,  in  the  destruction  of 
the  equality  of  different  cleisses,  in  the  nullifica- 
tion of  the  sale  of  the  national  domains,  and  final- 
ly, in  depriving  the  people  of  the  rights  they  hare 
acquired,  by  fighting  for  five-and-twenty  years 
against  the  enemies  of  their  national  glory ; 

*'  Considering  that  the  powers  of  the  deputies 
of  the  Legislative  Body  have  expired,  and  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commons  has  no  longer  a  national 
character ;  that  a  portion  of  the  Chamber  has  ren- 
dered itself  unworthy  of  confidence,  by  assenting 
to  the  re-establishment  of  feudal  nobility,  abol- 
ished by  the  popular  constitution ;  in  having  sub- 
jected France  to  pay  debts  contracted  with  foreign 
powers,  for  negotiating  coalitions  and  subsidizing 
armies  against  the  French  people ;  in  giving  to 
the  Bourbon  family  the  title  of  legitimate  kingj 
thereby  declaring  the  French  people  and  its  armies 
rebels ;  and  proclaiming  also  those  emigrants  who, 
for  five-and-twenty  years,  have  wounded  the  vi- 
tals of  their  country,  as  alone  good  Frenchmen, 
thus  violating  all  the  rights  of  the  people,  by 
sanctioning  the  principle  that  the  nation  is  made 
for  the  throne  f  not  the^  throne  for  the  nation; 

<«  We  have  decreed,  and  do  decree  as  foDows/' 

The  consummate  genius  and  tact  of  Napoleon 
were  peculiarly  conspicuous  in  these  decrees, 
which  created  confidence,  dispelied  apprehensions, 
confirmed  attachments,  and  inspired  the  people 
and  the  army  with  boundless  enthusiasm.  Na- 
poleon still  appeared,  as  ever,  the  dauntless  cham- 
pion of  equality  and  popular  rights. 

Baron  Fleury,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  these 
scenes,  says :  "  Though  I  have  more  than  once 
witnessed  popular  displays  of  enthusiasm  and  in- 
fetuation,  yet  never  did  I  behold  any  thing  com- 
parable to  the  transports  of  joy  and  tenderness 
that  burst  from  the  Lyonese.  Not  only  the  quays 
and  squares  near  the  palace  of  the  Empeiott  but 
the  most  distant  streets  rung  with  perpetual  ac- 
clamations. Workmen  and  thehr  masters,  the 
eommon  people  and  citizens,  fambled  about  the 
city,  arm-in-arm,  singing,  dancing,  and  M>andon- 
ing  themselves  to  the  impulse  of  the  most  ardent 
gayety.  Strangers  stopped  one  another,  shook 
hands,  embraced,  and  offered  congratulations  on 
the  return  of  the  Emperor.  The  National  Guard, 
a  body  similar  to  our  local  militia,  afifected  l^  the 
confidence  Napoleon  had  displayed  by  intrusting 
to  it  the  care  of  bis  person,  participated  in  the 
general  intoxication.  The  day  of  bis  departure 
was  that  of  sorrow  to  the  city,  as  that  of  his  ar- 
rival had  proved  the  signal  of  unfeigned  festivity.'* 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring,  the  Bour- 
bons had  promulgated  ao  ordinance  against  '*  the 
miserable  adventurer  and  bis  band,''  in  which  Na- 
poleon was  denounced  as  an  outlaw,  and  a  price 
set  upon  his  head,  and  all  his  abettora  were  de- 
clared rebels.  When  Napoleon  was  triumphantly 
entering  Grenoble,  the  Momteur  announced  that 
the  royal  cause  was  every  wbere  triumphant,  that 
the  invader  was  already  stripped  of  nearly  all 
bis  fellowers,  and  was  wandering  a  fugitive 


among  the  mountains,  where,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  he  would  certainly  be  made  prisoner. 
The  Bourbons  immediately  made  application  to 
Marshal  Ney,  who  was  residing  in  quiet  at  his 
country-seat,  several  miles  from  Paris,  to  join  his 
corps  and  hasten  to  arrest  the  advance  of  Napo- 
leon. Faithful  to  his  trust,  he  proceeded  without 
delay  to  Besan^on.  Upon  taking  the  command, 
the  officers  told  him  that  it  would  be  impossiblo 
to  induce  the  soldiers  to  fight  against  the  Em- 
peror. He  reviewed  the  troops.  To  his  utter  be- 
wilderment they  greeted  him  with  shouts  of 
"  Vive  PEmpereur .'"  that  animating  cry  which  he 
had  so  often  heard  ringing  over  the  field  of  battle, 
as  he  guided  the  eagles  of  France  to  victory. 
Every  hour  intelligence  was  reaching  him  of  the 
supematurally  triumphant  progress  of  the  Emper- 
or. /Every  city  and  every  village  through  which 
he  passed  espoused  his  cause.  The  nation  vras 
shouting  a  welcome.  The  army  was  every  where 
his.  The  cause  of  the  Bourbons  was  irrevoca- 
bly lost.  The  suspense  of  the  Marshal  amount- 
ed to  anguish.  He  afterward  said  that  death 
itself  would  have  been  a  relief,  to  have  rescued 
hun  from  his  perpleiqty.  He  thought  of  Kras- 
now,  where  Napoleon,  with  but  ten  thousand  men, 
rushed  upon  the  batteries  of  eighty  thousand 
trof^s,  to  fight  his  way  back  into  the  wilds  of 
Russia,  that  he  might  rescue  his  loved  compan- 
ion in  arms.  In  the  torture  of  his  suspense  he 
assembled  his  generals  in  coundi.  **  What  can 
I  do  1'*  he  exclaimed ;  **  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
stop  the  waters  of  the  ocean  with  the  palm  of  my 
hand." 

The  officers,  without  hesitation,  assured  him 
that  the  attempt  to'  oppose  Napoleon  was  hope- 
less. The  temptatiim  was  too  strong  for  ordinary 
human  virtue  to  resist.  History  records,  wid& 
weeping  eyes,  that  Ney  fell  into  dishonor.  He 
proved  faithless  to  the  trust  which  he  had  aOowed 
himself  to  assume,  and  thus  affixed  to  his  name 
a  stigma  whidi  must  forever  remain  unefiaoed. 
Every  generous  heart  will  contemplate  his  fall 
with  grief  and  compassion.  Yielding  to  the  uni- 
versal impulse,  he  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion to  his  troops : 

*'  Soldicn  !  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  for- 
ever lost.  The  legitimate  dynasty,  whidi  tha 
Frmch  nation  has  adopted,  b  about  to  reasoend 
the  throne.  It  is  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  oar 
sovereign,  that  the  sole  right  of  reigning  over  ottr 
beautiful  country  belongs.  Liberty  is  at  last  tii* 
umphant,  and  Napoleon,  our  august  Emperor,  is 
about  to  consolidate  it  forever.  Soldiers !  I  have 
often  led  you  to  victory.  I  am  now  about  to  lead 
you  to  that  immortal  ];^alanx  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  conducting  to  Paris,  where  it  will  be 
in  a  few  days,  and  then  our  hope  and  happiness 
will  be  forever  realized.     Vive  VEmpereurP* 

The  excitement  of  the  troops  during  the  read- 
ing of  this  proclamation  was  irrepressible.  All 
discipline  was  for  a  moment  at  an  end,  wlule  pro- 
longed shouts  of  <'  Vive  VEmpereur  5"  burst  from 
the  tumultuary  ranks. 

On  the  Idth  of  March,  the  very  day  on  wfaioli 
this  proclamation  was  issued,  Nu^deon  left  Ly» 
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ons,  to  continue  his  progress  toward  Paris.  A 
countless  multitude  were  assembled  to  witness 
his  departure.  Stepping  upon  a  balcony,  he  thus 
addressed  them : 

*'  Lyonese !  At  the  moment  of  quitting  your 
city  to  repair  to  my  capital,  I  feel  impelled  to 
make  known  to  you  the  sentiments  with  which 
your  conduct  has  inspired  me.  You  always  rank- 
ed foremost  in  my  affections.  You  have  uniformly 
displayed  the  same  attachment,  whether  I  have 
been  on  the  throne  or  in  exile.  The  lofty  char- 
acter which  distinguishes  you,  merits  my  cordial 
esteem.  At  a  period  of  greater  tranquillity  I  shall 
return  to  consider  the  welfare  of  your  manufac- 
tures and  of  your  city.     Lyonese !  I  love  you." 

These  unaffected  words,  the  sincere  utterance 
of  a  glowing  heart,  touched  the  fountains  of  feel- 
ing. Thousands  of  eyes  were  flooded,  and  voices 
tremulous  with  emotion  shouted  adieu.  Napo- 
leon pressed  on  that  night  about  twenty-five  miles 
to  Villefranche,  where  he  slept.  The  next  day, 
outstripping  his  army,  he  advanced  some  sixty 
miles  further,  passing  Macon,  to  Chalons.  He 
was  here  traversing  one  of  the  most  densely 
peopled  regions  of  France.  The  roadsides  were 
thronged.  Triumphal  arches  spanned  the  vil- 
lage streets.  One  continuous  roar  of  acclaim  ac- 
companied him  all  the  way.  Napoleon  entered 
Chalons  in  the  midst  of  a  cold  and  drenching 
storm.  Still  nearly  the  whole  population  issued 
from  the  gates,  to  meet  and  welcome  their  beloved 
Emperor.  He  was  surprised  to  see  several  artil- 
lery pieces  and  ammunition-wagons  approaching. 
**  They  were  sent  by  the  Bourbons,'*  said  the 
populace,  '*  to  oppose  you.  But  we  have  taken 
them,  and  offer  them  to  you  as  a  present." 

In  receiving  the  congmtulations  of  the  author- 
ities he  said,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 

*<  My  court,  it  is  true,  was  superb.  I  was  an 
advocate  for  magnificence,  but  not  as  regarded 
myself.  A  plain  soldier*s  coat  was  good  enough 
for  me.  I  was  fond  of  magnificence  because  it 
gave  encouragement  to  our  manufactures.  With- 
out magnificence  there  can  be  no  industry.  I 
have  abolished,  at  Lyons,  all  the  parchment  no- 
bility. Nobility  is  a  chimera.  Men  are  too  en- 
lightened to  believe  that  some  among  them  are 
bom  noble  and  others  not.  The  only  distinction 
is  that  of  talents  and  services  rendered  to  the 
State.     Our  laws  know  of  no  other.** 

On  the  15th  he  went  thirty  miles  further,  to 
Autun,  and  on  the  16th  drove  sixty  miles,  to 
Avalon,  encountering  congratulations  and  grati- 
tude every  step  of  his  way.  The  opposition  to 
him  was  so  exceedingly  small,  that  it  was  no- 
where visible.  On  the  17th  he  continued  his 
journey,  in  a  simple  open  barouche,  twenty-five 
miles  further,  to  Auxerre.  The  people  were  so 
universally  enthusiastic  in  his  fiivor,  that  no  pre- 
cautions for  his  personal  safety  seemed  to  be  ne- 
cessary. He  rode  along,  in  advance  of  his  troops, 
accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  and  with  hardly 
the  semblance  of  guards  or  attendants. 

A  few  hours  after  his  arrival  at  Auxerre,  he 
met  Marshal  Ney.  Napoleon,  who  cherished  the 
nicest  sense  of  honor,  had  sent  to  the  Marshal, 


before  he  knew  that  he  had  abandoned  the  Bour- 
bons, the  decrees  which  he  had  issued  at  Lyons. 
"  Napoleon  sent  him,**  says  Lamartine,  *♦  no  other 
communication  ;  for,  believing  in  his  honor,  he  did 
not  insult  his  fidelity  by  proposing  to  him  to  betray 
his  duty  toward  his  new  masters,  the  Bourbons.^ 

The  Marshal,  as  he  presented  himself  before 
the  Emperor,  was  much  confused.  He  remem- 
bered his  apparently  unfeeling  desertion  of  the 
Emperor  at  Fontainebleau.  His  present  position 
was  bewildering  and  embarrassing  in  the  extreme. 
He  had  been  untrue  to  the  Bourbons,  to  whom 
he  had  sworn  allegiance.  And  yet  he  felt  that 
he  had  been  true  to  his  country.  It  was  a  period 
of  revolution  and  of  astounding  changes.  The 
Marshal  was  a  brave  soldier,  but  not  a  man  of 
clear  and  discriminating  views  in  nice  questions 
of  morals.  Still  an  instinct  reproached  him,  and 
he  was  exceedingly  troubled  and  unhappy.  He 
began  to  offer  some  justification  for  his  uncere- 
monious departure  at  Fontainebleau.  But  Na- 
poleon, generously  forgetful  of  all,  grasped  h» 
hand,  and  said, 

*'  Embrace  me,  my  dear  Ney.  I  am  glad  to 
see  you.  I  want  no  explanations.  My  arms  are 
ever  open  to  receive  you,  for  to  me  you  are  stiU 
the  bravest  of  the  brave.** 

**  Sire,**  said  Ney,  **  the  newspapers  have  told 
many  untruths.  My  conduct  has  always  been 
that  of  a  good  soldier  and  a  true  Frenchman. 
Your  Majesty  may  always  depend  upon  me,  when 
my  country  is  concerned.  It  is  for  my  country  I 
have  shed  my  blood.  I  love  you,  Sire ;  but  I  love 
my  country  above  all.** 

"  I  never  doubted  your  attachment  to  me,**  Na- 
poleon replied,  "  or  to  your  countiy.  It  is  also 
love  of  countzy  which  brings  me  to  F^rance.  I 
learned  that  our  country  was  unhappy,  and  I  came 
to  deliver  it  from  the  emigrants  and  from  the 
Bourbons.  I  shall  be  in  Paris,  without  doubt,  by 
the  20th  or  25th.  Do  you  think  that  the  royal- 
ists will  attempt  to  defend  themselves  !** 

"  I  do  not  think.  Sire,  that  they  will,**  Ney  re- 
plied. 

"  I  have  received  dispatches,**  continued  Na- 
poleon, *'  this  morning  from  Paris.  The  patriots 
expect  me  with  impatience,  and  are  on  the  point 
of  rising.  I  am  afraid  of  some  quarrel  taking 
place  between  them  and  the  royalists.  I  would 
not  for  the  world  that  my  return  should  be  stained 
by  a  single  drop  of  blood.  Write  to  your  friends, 
and  say  that  I  shall  arrive  without  firing  a  single 
musket.  Let  all  unite  to  prevent  the  effusioM  tlf 
blood.  Our  triumph  should  be  a«  pure  as  Ihe 
cause  we  advocate.** 

The  royalists  entered  into  many  plots  to  assas- 
sinate the  Emperor  on  the  way.  The  vigilance 
of  Napoleon*s  friends,  however,  protected  bbn. 
He  seemed  himself  to  have  no  thought  of  dangei; 
but  plunged  without  reserve  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowds  who  continually  surrounded  him.  In  ttt' 
erence  to  these  plots  against  his  life,  he  said  to 
Baron  Fleury, 

*'  I  can  not  conceive  how  men,  liable  to  faD 
into  my  hands,  can  be  incessantly  urging  my  as- 
sassination, and  setting  a  price  upon  my  heail. 
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Had  I  been  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  them  by 
similar  means,  they  would  long  ago  have  mingled 
with  the  dust.  Like  them,  I  could  have  found 
such  assassins  as  Georges,  Brulart,  and  Mau- 
breuil.  Twenty  times,  if  I  had  so  wished,  per- 
sons would  have  brought  the  Bourbon  princes 
bound  hand  and  foot,  dead  or  alive.  But  I  have 
uniformly  despised  their  atrocious  plots.  My 
blood,  however,  boils  when  I  think  that  they  have 
dared  to  proscribe  as  outlaws,  without  a  trial, 
thousands  of  Frenchmen  who  are  marching  with 
us.     Is  this  known  to  the  army  V* 

"  Yes,  Sire,**  Baron  Fleury  replied ;  *•  some 
persons  have  had  the  imprudence  to  inform  the 
soldiers  that  we  are  all  proclaimed  outlaws ;  and 
that  some  of  the  King's  body-guard  and  other  roy- 
alists have  set  out  to  assassinate  you.  The  troops 
have  therefore  sworn  to  give  no  quarter.*' 

"  This  is  very  bad,  very  bad,**  exclaimed  Napo- 
leon ;  **  I  can  not  permit  it.  It  is  my  ardent  wish 
that  not  one  single  drop  of  French  blood  may  be 
shed,  and  that  not  a  single  gun  be  fired.  The 
soldiers  must  be  restrain^.** 

He  immediately  dictated  the  following  dispatch 
to  General  Girard,  who  had  command  of  the  ad- 
vance guard : 

'*  I  am  informed  that  your  troops,  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  decrees  of  Paris,  have  re- 
solved, by  way  of  reprisals,  to  murder  all  the  roy- 
alists they  meet.  You  will  encounter  none  but 
Frenchmen.  I  forbid  you  to  fire  a  single  musket. 
Calm  your  soldiers.  Contradict  the  reports  by 
which  they  are  exasperated.  TcU  them  that  I 
will  not  enter  Paris  at  their  head,  if  their  weap- 
ons be  stained  toith  French  blood/* 

To  General  Cambronne  he  wrote :  "  To  you  I 
intrust  my  noblest  campaign.  All  Frenchmen 
expect  me  with  impatience.  You  will  every  where 
find  friends.  Do  not  fire  a  single  musket.  I  will 
not  have  my  crown  cost  the  French  one  drop  of 
blood.*' 

On  the  1 9th  he  continued  his  route  toward 
Fontainebleau,  which  was  distant  about  seventy- 
five  miles  from  Auxerre.  Napoleon  traveled  in 
an  open  barouche,  accompanied  only  by  the  car- 
riage of  General  Drouot,  which  preceded  him,  and 
that  of  Baron  Fleury,  which  followed.  A  few 
Polish  lancers  galloped  by  the  sides  of  the  car- 
.riages.  His  anny  followed  several  hours*  march 
behind.  He  had  met,  advancing  in  strong  array, 
the  dragoons  of  the  king*8  regiment.  They  had 
abandoned  their  Bourbon  officers,  and  mounting 
the  tricolored  cockade,  and  unfurlmg  the  tricol- 
oied  banner,  with  exultant  music  and  Bhouts  of 
"  Vive  VEmpereur  V*  were  hastening  to  meet 
their  legitimately-elected  sovereign.  Napoleon 
alighted,  and  addressed  them  in  a  strain  of  sin- 
cere and  parental  affection,  which  redoubled  their 
enthusiasm.  Driving  rapidly  through  the  night, 
he  arrived  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. He  was  cautioned  against  exposing 
himself  so  recklessly,  since  it  was  reported  that 
two  thousand  of  the  king*s  troops  were  stationed 
in  the  forest.  He  strangely  replied,  pointing  with 
his  finger  to  the  heavens,  "  Our  fate  is  written 
<m  high." 


He  immediately,  in  silence  and  thoughtful- 
ncss,  wandered  through  the  garden,  then  en- 
veloped in  the  shades  of  night,  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  his  almost  more  than  mortal  agony 
in  the  hours  of  his  desertion  and  his  forced 
abdication.  He  then  visited  the  library,  where 
he  had  passed  so  many  hours  with  Josephine, 
and  had  conceived  so  many  plans  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  grandeur  of  France.  He  then  re- 
tired to  the  same  little  chamber,  in  an  angle  of 
the  castle,  which  not  a  year  before  had  witnessed 
the  anguish  of  his  overthrow,  and  casting  him- 
self upon  a  couch,  mdulged  in  a  few  hours  of  re- 
pose. While  the  Emperor  was  entering  the  for- 
est of  Fontainebleau,  Louis  XVIII.,  dismayed  by 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  all  France  was  greet- 
ing Napoleon,  entered  his  carriage  and  fled,  to 
seek  again  the  aid  of  those  banded  despots,  who, 
with  bayonets  dripping  with  blood,  had  placed 
him  on  his  throne.  Again  he  implored  the  tyrants 
of  Europe  to  send  their  armies  to  inundate  France 
with  the  horrors  of  fire  and  the  sword.  This  was 
congenial  work  for  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
the  bandit  powers  of  Europe.  They  had  learned 
to  trample  popular  rights  beneath  an  iron  hoof,  as 
they  had  swept  the  whirlwind  of  war  over  Hungary 
and  Poland.  But  the  cheek  tingles  with  indig- 
nation and  shame,  in  contemplating  constitutional 
and  liberty-loving  England  dragged  by  her  aris- 
tocracy into  an  outrage  so  jnfamous. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  Napoleon  entered 
again  his  carriage,  and  set  out  for  Paris.  And 
now  ensued  perhaps  the  most  marvelous  scene 
of  this  whole  unparalleled  enterprise.  At  Melun, 
about  halfway  between  Fontainebleau  and  Paris, 
the  Bourbons  had  decided  to  make  their  last  at* 
tempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  one  unarmed 
man.  The  number  of  National  Guards,  volun- 
teers, and  other  troops,  assembled  at  this  place, 
amounted  to  neariy  one  hundred  thousand.  The 
royal  army  was  drawn  up  in  three  Knes,  the  in- 
tervals and  flanks  being  armed  with  batteries, 
while  the  centre,  in  great  force,  blocked  up  the 
passage  to  Paris.  The  Duke  de  Berri  had  com- 
mand of  this  force.  In  approaching  Melun  from 
Fontainebleau,  one  emerges  from  a  forest  upon 
the  brow  of  a  long  declivity,  where  the  spectator 
has  a  clear  view  of  the  countiy  before  him,  while 
those  below  can  easily  discern  any  one  who  ap- 
pears upon  the  eminence.  Napoleon,  entering 
his  carriage  like  a  private  citizen,  and  with  no 
army  to  accompany  him,  set  out  to  meet  this 
formidable  army.  Profound  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  Bourbon  army,  interrupted  only 
by  the  music  of  the  martial  bands,  as  they  en- 
deavored, by  playing  the  airs  of  the  ancient  mon- 
archy, to  rouse  enthusiasm.  At  length,  about 
noon,  a  light  trampling  of  horses  was  heard,  and 
a  single  open  carriage,  followed  by  a  few  horse- 
men, emerged  from  the  trees,  and  rapidly  de- 
scended the  hill.  Soon  the  soldiers  discerned 
the  small  cocked  hat  and  gray  surtout  of  their 
beloved  Emperor.  A  simultaneous  sound  passed 
over  the  mighty  host,  like  the  sighing  of  the  wind ; 
then  all  again  was  breathless  silence.  The  car- 
riage rapidly  approached. 
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seen,  standing  in  the  carriage,  uncovered,  with 
his  arms  extended  as  if  to  embrace  his  children. 
The  pent-up  flood  of  love  and  enthusiasm  imme- 
diately burst  all  bounds.  Shouts  of  "  Vive  VEm- 
pereur  V^  resounded,  like  thunder  peals,  from  rank 
to  ran^.  At  that  moment  the  Emperor^s  guard 
appeared  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill.  They  waved 
their  eagles,  and  the  band  struck  up  the  Imperial 
March. 

All  discipline  was  now  at  an  end.  The  sol- 
'  diers  broke  their  ranks,  and  rushed  tumultuously 
toward  their  Emperor.  Napoleon  eagerly  leaped 
from  his  carriage,  and  received  them  to  his  arms. 
The  soldiers  embraced,  as  brothers,  in  the  midst 
of  universal  shouts  and  tears.  The  Bourbon  of- 
ficers, in  dismay,  with  a  few  hundred  cavaliers 
of  the  King^s  household,  put  spurs  to  their  horses 
and  fled.  The  Emperor  now  continued  his  pro- 
gress toward  Paris,  accompanied  by  a  host  of 
soldiers  and  citizens  which  could  not  be  num- 
bered. 

Pressing  rapidly  on,  in  advance  of  the  bands 
who  followed  him,  about  nine  o*clock  in  the  even- 
ing he  entered  Paris.  A  few  cavaliers  surrounded 
his  carriage,  bearing  torches.  The  streets  were 
thronged  with  excited  multitudes,  greeting  him 
with  acclamations.  Crossing  the  bridge  of  Con- 
corde, and  dashing  at  full  gallop  along  the  quay 
of  the  Tuileries,  he  entered  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace  by  the  arched  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Here 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  vast  concourse 
of  devoted  friends,  almost  frantic  with  joy.  **  The 
moment  that  the  carriage  stopped,"  says  Alison, 
"he  was  seized  by  those  next  the  door,  borne  aloft 
in  their  arms,  amidst  deafening  cheers,  through 
a  dense  and  brilliant  crowd  of  epaulets,  hurried 
literally  above  the  heads  of  the  throng  up  the 
great  staircase  into  the  saloon  of  reception,  where 
a  splendid  array  of  the  ladies  of  the  Imperial  court, 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  violet  bouquets,  half 
concealed  in  the  richest  laces,  received  him  with 
transports,  and  imprinted  fervent  kisses  on  his 
cheeks,  his  hands,  and  even  his  dress.  Never  was 
such  a  scene  witnessed  in  histoiy.** 

Thus  had  Napoleon  marched,  in  twenty  days, 
seven  hundred  miles,  through  the  heart  of  France, 
and  had  again  entered  in  triumph  the  Imperial 
apartments  of  the  Tuileries.  Boundless  enthusi- 
asm, from  citizens  and  soldiers,  in  cities  and  vil- 
lages, had  greeted  him  during  every  step  of  the 
way.  He  had  found  no  occasion  to  fire  a  single 
musket,  or  to  draw  a  sword.  Alone  and  unarmed 
he  had  invaded  a  kingdom  of  thirty  millions  of  in- 
habitants. A  bloodless  conqueror,  he  had  van- 
quished all  the  armies  sent  to  oppose  him,  and 
had,  simply  by  the  magic  power  of  that  love  with 
which  France  cherished  his  memory,  driven  the 
Bourbon  usurpers  from  the  throne.  Was  there 
ever  such  an  invasion,  such  a  conquest  as  this 
before !  Will  there  ever  be  again  1  A  more  em- 
phatic vote  in  favor  of  a  sovereign  could  by  no 
possibility  be  given.  A  more  legitimate  title  to 
the  throne  than  this  unanimous  voice  of  a  nation 
no  monarch  ever  enjoyed.  And  yet  the  Allies 
immediately  poured  an  army  of  a  million  of  for- 
eigners into  France,  to  drive  from  the  throne  this 


sovereign  enshrined  in  a  nation's  love,  and  to 
force  again  the  detested  Bourbons  upon  an  en* 
slaved  people.  And  in  the  perpetration  of  this 
high-handed  deed  of  infamy,  they  had  the  unpar- 
alleled efirontcry  to  assert  that  they  were  con- 
tending for  the  liberties  of  the  people  against  the 
tyranny  of  a  usurper.  There  was  a  degree  of 
ignobleness  in  this  dishonorable  assumption  which 
no  language  can  condemn  in  sufl&ciently  indig- 
nant terms.  They,  however,  accomplished  their 
purpose ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  voices  whidi 
still  echo  their  infieunous  cry,  that  Napoleon  was 
a  ••  usurper." 

This  triumphal  journey  of  Napoleon  from  Can- 
net  to  Paris,  exhibits  by  far  Uie  most  remark- 
able instance  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  of  the 
power  exercised  over  human  hearts  by  one  mighty 
mind.  Napoleon  was  armed  with  the  panoply  of 
popular  rights.  He  had  returned  to  France  to 
hreak  down  the  reconstructed  fortresses  of  des- 
potism, and  to  rescue  the  people  from  their  op- 
pressdrs .  The  heart  of  France  beat  sy  mpathetio- 
ally  with  lus  own.  In  view  of  such  adiievements, 
almost  too  marvelous  for  the  dreams  of  fancy,  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  Lamartino  should  say 
that,  as  a  man,  **  Napoleon  was  the  greatest  of 
the  creations  of  God.*' 

The  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  Bouriiont 
had  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  issued  special  or- 
ders that  they  should  not  he  molested ;  thtLt  they 
should  he  permitted  to  retire  without  injury  or  tn- 
sult.  He  could  with  perfect  ease  have  taken  them 
prisoners,  and  then,  in  possession  of  their  per- 
sons, he  could  have  compelled  the  Allies  to  rea- 
sonable terms.  But  his  extraordinary  magnanim- 
ity prohibited  him  from  pursuing  such  a  coarse. 
Louis  XVIII.,  accompanied  by  a  funereal  proces- 
sion of  carriages,  contauiing  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, his  ministers,  and  the  returned  emigrants, 
trembling  and  in  dismay,  retired  to  Lille,  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  France.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  departments  through  which  he  passed  gazed 
silently  and  compassionately  upon  the  infirm  old 
man,  and  uttered  no  word  of  reproach.  But  as 
soon  as  the  cortege  had  passed,  the  tricolored 
banner  was  run  up  on  steeple  and  turret,  and  the 
air  resounded  with  shouts  of"  Vive  VEmpereur!^ 
There  were  powerfiil  divisions  of  the  army  dis- 
tributed through  the  fortresses  of  the  north.  But 
the  moment  they  heard  of  the  landing  of  Napo- 
leon they  mounted  the  tricolored  cockade,  and 
impatiently  demanded  to  be  led  to  his  succor.  The 
Bourbons  were  well  aware  that  they  had  nothing 
to  hope  from  the  masses  of  the  people.  Their 
only  strength  lay  in  the  caressed  nobility  and  in 
the  bayonets  of  their  soldiers.  For  a  year  they 
had  been  attempting,  by  disbanding  old  troops 
and  organizing  new  battalions,  and  by  placing  in 
command  their  picked  friends,  to  constitute  a  band 
which  would  Imb  pledged  for  their  support.  But 
love  for  Napoleon  was  a  principle  too  strongly 
implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  common  people 
of  France  to  be  in  any  way  effaced.  Notwithr 
standing  the  prayers  and  the  tears  of  the  BourboA 
ofl^cers,  the  soldiers  unhesitatingly,  tumultuously, 
enthusiastically  turned  to  the  undisputed  monardi 
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of  popul^  suffrage.  The  King  sought  an  asylum 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  government  oi  Holland 
coldly  assigned  him  a  retreat  at  Ghent,  a  silent 
and  deserted  town  of  aristocratic  memories  and 
of  decayed  grandeur. 

The  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  the  unfortunate 
daughter  of  Maria  Antoinette,  was  at  Bordeaux. 
Her  long  imprisonment  in  the  Temple,  and  her 
dreadful  sufierings,  had  moved  the  sympathies  of 
every  generous  heart.  She  was  in  a  city  of  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  surrounded  by 
an  army  often  thousand  men.  Hearing  of  the  land- 
ing of  Napoleon,  she  immediately  ordered  the  offi- 
cers to  lead  the  army  to  crush  the  audacious  ad- 
venturer. They  returned  to  her  with  the  announce- 
jnent  that  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  would  not 
march  against  the  Emperor.  With  the  heroism  of 
her  grandmother,  Maria  Theresa,  she  descended  to 
the  barracks,  formed  the  soldiers  in  a  hollow  square 
around  her,  and,  with  tears  and  sobs,  harangued 
them.  The  souls  of  the  soldiers  were  moved. 
They  were  mute  with  respect  and  compassion. 
They  would  not  insult  a  noble  and  an  unfortunate 
woman.  But  they  loved  the  independence  of 
France,  and  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  mon- 
arch and  of  adopting  their  own  national  policy. 
Silence  was  their  only  response  to  the  affecting 
appeal.  She  then  endeavored  to  raise  some  vol- 
unteers. "  Those  of  you,"  said  she,  *'  who  are 
willing  to  be  faithful  to  your  honor  and  your  King, 
come  out  from  your  ranks  and  say  so."  Not  a 
man  moved.  A  few  officers,  however,  raised  their 
swords,  as  if  offering  them  in  her  defense.  The 
Duchess  counted  them,  and  said,  sadly  and  in  de- 
spair, "  You  are  very  few."  She  then  exclaimed 
indignantly,  "  O  God !  after  twenty  years  of 
calamity^  how  hard  it  is  to  be  again  expatriated ! 
I  have  never  ceased  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the 
welfare  of  my  country,  for  I  am  a  Frenchwoman. 
But  ye  are  no  longer  Frenchmen.  Go ;  retire 
from  my  sight."  One  single  voice  replied,  "We 
answer  nothing.  We  know  how  to  respect  mis- 
fortune." 

The  Duchess  immediately  gave  orders  for  her 
departure.  Accompanied  by  the  roll  of  drums  she 
repassed  the  frowning  batteries  of  the  fort,  and, 
with  a  heart  torn  by  the  keenest  emotions,  em- 
barked on  board  an  English  sloop  of  war,  and  was 
conveyed  to  London.  From  thence  she  was  sent 
in  another  ship  to  join  her  friends  at  Ghent.  Im- 
mediately upon  her  departure  the  tricolored  ban- 
ner was  run  up  upon  battlement,  spire,  and  turret, 
and  shouts  of  **  Vive  VEmpercur  .'"  resounded 
through  the  emancipated  streets.  When  Napo- 
leon heard  of  the  heroic  conduct  of  this  princess, 
whose  whole  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Was  an  unceasing  conflict  with  misfortune  and 
woe,  he  exclaimed,  "  She  is  the  only  man  of  her 
race:' 

Her  husband,  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  son  of 
Charles  X.,  on  the  10th  of  March  had  left  Bor- 
deaux with  thirteen  thousand  troops,  hoping  to 
reconquer  Lyons  and  Grenoble.  But  the  people 
rang  the  tocsin,  and  rallied  as  volunteers  from 
hill  and  valley,  from  peasant^s  hut  and  workman's 
•hop.    The  soldiers  under  the  Duke  went  over  to 


their  brethren,  shouting"  Vive  T  Empcreur  !"  Tha 
Duke  d'AngouIeme  was  taken  captive. 

The  Bourbons  on  the  6th  of  March  had  pub- 
lished an  ordinance,  which  was  reiterated  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Allies  at  Vienna  on  the  13th,  de- 
claring Napoleon  and  his  friends  outlaws,  whom 
any  one  might  shoot.  Napoleon,  declining  to  di»> 
honor  himself  by  engaging  in  this  infamous  war 
of  assassination,  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
General  Grouchy,  who  held  the  Duke  a  prisoner: 

"  The  ordinance  of  the  King  of  the  6th  of  March, 
and  the  convention  signed  at  Vienna,  would  war- 
rant me  to  treat  the  Duke  d^AngouIeme  as  this 
ordinance  and  this  declaration  would  willingly 
treat  me  and  my  family.  But,  persevering  in  the 
resolution  which  had  induced  me  to  order  that  the 
members  of  the  Bourbon  family  might  freely  de- 
part from  France,  my  wish  is  that  the  Duke  d*An- 
gouleme  be  conducted  to  Cette,  where  he  shall  be 
embarked,  and  that  you  watch  over  his  safety, 
and  protect  him  from  all  ill  treatment.  You  will 
only  be  careful  to  keep  the  funds  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  public  treasury,  and  to  demand  of 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme  his  promise  to  restore  the 
crown  diamonds,  which  are  the  property  of  tha 
nation." 

•  Queen  Hortense  and  her  two  children,  one  of 
them  the  present  Emperor  of  France,  were  at  the 
Tuileries  to  welcome  Napoleon.  Hortense  and 
her  noble  brother  Eugene  were  cherished  with 
tender  affection  by  their  illustrious  father.  Napo* 
loon  devoted  a  few  moments  to  the  full  flow  of 
joy  and  affection.  He  then,  with  his  accustom- 
ed energy — an  energy  which  ever  amazed  those 
around  him — devoted  the  rest  of  the  night  to  ej^ 
pediting  orders,  re-arranging  the  government,  and 
composing  his  cabinet.  "  When  engaged  in  men- 
tal occupation,"  says  Caulaincourt,  "he  neither 
felt  fatigue  nor  the  want  of  sleep.  He  used  to 
say  that  twenty-two  hours  out  of  twenty-four 
ought  to  be  usefully  employed." 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  garden  of 
the  court-yard,  the  staircases,  the  saloons,  were 
thronged  by  multitudes,  in  the  delirium  of  excite- 
ment and  joy.  The  Emperor  was  frequently 
called  for,  and  occasionally  made  his  appearance 
at  the  window,  when  he  was  received  with  frantic 
acclamations  and  clapping  of  bands.  The  gren- 
adiers of  Elba,  who  in  twenty  days  had  marched 
seven  hundred  miles,  arrived  during  the  night,  and 
bivouacked  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  where 
but  a  few  months  before  hostile  battalions  had 
shouted  their  insulting  triumphs,  and  had  encir- 
cled with  their  bayonets  the  usurping  Bourbons. 
Every  moment  regiments  from  a  distance  were 
marching  into  Paris,  with  unfurled  banners  and 
exultant  music,  till  the  whole  neighborhood  of  the 
palace  was  covered  with  troops.  As  these  de- 
voted bands  successively  arrived,  they  were  re- 
ceived by  citizens  and  soldiers  with  shouts  of 
welcome,  which  reverberated  long  and  loud 
through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  Emperor,  attended  by  an 
immense  retinue  of  staff-officers,  descended  the 
great  stairs  of  the  Tuileries  to  review  the  troops. 
As  he  rode  along  the  lines  a  burst^of  enthusisem 
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greetod  him  which  it  it  impoasible  to  describe. 
He  answered  with  smiles,  with  an  afiectlonate 
nod  of  the  head,  and  oocasioaally  with  those  ready 
words  ever  at  his  command,  and  which  never 
failed  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed. 

The  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon,  now  bivouacking 
in  the  metropolis,  occasionally  threw  out  bitter 
taunts  against  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  for 
surrendering  so  promptly  to  the  Allies.  Napo- 
leon enjoined  it  upon  his  grenadiers  to  keep  si- 
lence upon  that  point.  To  obliterate  all  traces 
of  unkindness,  and  to  cement  their  firiendship, 
he  requested  the  Imperial  Guard  to  invite  the 
national  troops  to  a  dinner.  This  festive  ooca- 
mon  assembled  fifteen  thousand  soldiers  in  the 
Field  of  Mars.  At  the  close  of  the  joyous  re- 
past the  whole  multitude  of  soldiers,  accompa- 
nied by  a  vast  concourse  of  the  citizens  of  Paris, 
proceeded  to  the  TuUeries,  bearing  the  bust  of 
Napoleon,  crowned  with  laurel.  After  saluting 
the  Emperor  with  reiterated  acclamations,  they 
repaired  to  the  Place  Vendome,  intending  to  re- 
place the  statue  upon  that  proud  monument  (rom 
which  the  Allies  had  torn  it  down.  Napoleon 
interrupted  the  work,  saying,  nobly,  **  It  is  not 
at  the  close  of  a  banquet  that  my  image  is  again 
to  ascend  the  column ;  that  is  a  question  for  the 
nation  to  decide.*' 

The  nation  has  decided  the  question.  The 
statue  of  the  Emperor,  at  the  bidding  of  united 
France,  again  crowns  that  majestic  shaft.  Every 
evening  martial  bands,  at  the  foot  of  the  monu- 
ment, in  those  strains  which  were  wont  to  thrill 
the  soul  of  Napoleon,  salute  the  image  of  the 
most  beloved  monarch  earth  has  ever  known. 
And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  upon  his 
birth-day,  loving  hearU  still  endrcle  his  statue 
with  their  annual  tribute  of  garlands  of  flowers. 

There  are,  however,  some  who  can  speak  con- 
temptuously of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  They  are 
to  be  pitied  rather  than  blamed.  Some  persons 
can  not  discern  difference  of  colors ;  others  can 
not  perceive  discord  or  harmony.  And  there  are 
those  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  ^ani/etir 
af  ckaraettr.  They  are  not  to  be  judg^  harshly. 
It  is  their  misfortune. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Murat,  in  order  to 
save  his  qrown,  had  joined  the  Allies,  and  turned 
his  arms  against  Napoleon.  He  had  not  sup- 
posed it  possible  that  the  Allies,  whom  Napoleon 
had  so  often  treated  magnanimously  in  the  hour 
of  victory,  would  proceed  to  Inch  lengths  as  to 
depose  the  Emperor.  The  impulsive  Ktng  of 
Naples  found  his  alliance  with  the  feudal  despots 
utterly  uncongenial.  His  energies  were  para- 
lyzed as  he  drew  his  sword  against  his  old  com- 
panions in  arms.  As  blow  after  blow,  from  the 
multitudinous  and  unrelenting  enemy,  fell  upon 
the  doomed  Emperor,  remorse  began  to  agitato 
the  bosom  of  Murat.  When  Napoleon  was  strug- 
gling, in  the  terrific  campaign  of  Paris,  against 
a  million  of  invaders,  the  King  of  Naples  was 
hesitating  between  his  apparent  interest  and  a 
desire  to  return  to  heroic  duty.  On  the  evening 
of  the  1 3th  of  April,  two  days  after  Napoleon's 


abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  Murat  was  walking 
thoughtfully  and  sadly  in  the  garden  of  his  coux^ 
try  seat.  He  was  freely  unbosoming  his  pei^ 
plexities  and  his  anguish  to  General  Ooletta.  A 
courier  arrived  and  placed  a  note  in  his  hands. 
He  read  it  in  silence,  turned  pale,  and  seemed 
struck  as  by  a  thunderbolt.  Then  pacing  rapidly 
backward  and  forward  for  a  moment,  he  again 
stopped,  gazed  intensely  upon  the  ground,  turned, 
seemed  utterly  bewildered.  General  Coletta  and 
several  officers  of  his  suite,  astonished  at  the 
strange  appearance  of  the  King,  gathered  around 
him.  With  an  exjNression  of  indescribable  wild- 
ness  and  anguish,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  thera, 
and  said, 

*' Gentlemen!  Paris  has  eafiiulaietL  The 
Emperor  is  dethroned  and  a  captive.^ 

The  fearless  warrior  could  say  no  more.  Bury- 
ing his  face  in  hie  hands,  he  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  All  the  nienK)Ty  of  the  past  came  rush- 
ing upon  him,  and  he  sobbed  like  a  child.  His 
irrepressible  emotion  oivercame  the  whole  group, 
and  every  eye  was  dimmed. 

The  Allies,  with  characteristic  perfidy,  de- 
frauded poor  Murat  of  the  wages  of  his  treach- 
ery. The  Bourbona  of  France  immediately  de- 
termined, at  every  sacrifice,  in  order  to  strength- 
en the  principle  of  legitimacy,  to  dethrone  Murat, 
and  to  efiWrt  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  of 
Naples.  The  Allies  never  allowed  any  treaties 
which  they  had  signed  with  the  popular  party  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  enterprises.  Upon  the 
pretext  that  Murat  had  joined  them  merely  to 
subserve  his  own  interests,  and  that  he  had  ren- 
dered them  but  little  assistance,  England,  France, 
and  Austria,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  entered 
into  a  secret  convention  for  his  expulsion  from 
Naples,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  imbecile 
Ferdinand  and  his  infamous  queen.  Thus  they 
refused  to  pay  their  dupe  even  his  poor  thirty 
pieces  of  silver. 

Murat,  trembling  in  anticipation  of  the  ap- 
proaching storm,  was,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th 
of  March,  surrounded  by  his  generals  and  friends, 
in  the  queen*s  drawing-room,  when  a  messenger 
brought  him  the  intelligence  of  the  £mperor*B 
landhig  at  Cannes,  and  of  his  march  upon  Paiia. 
The  countenance  of  the  King  became  radiant  with 
joy.  New  hope  dawned  upon  him.  With  char- 
acteristic imprudence,  he  resolved  immediately, 
without  waiting  for  any  advices  from  the  Em- 
peror, to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Allies.  He 
hoped  that  the  promptness  of  his  zeal  would  be 
some  atonement  for  past  defection.  Deaf  to  aU 
remonstrances,  and  as  impetuous  as  when  malt- 
ing a  cavalry  charge,  he  said  to  his  ministers, 

*'  Italy  waits  only  for  a  signal  and  a  man.  I 
have  eighty  thousand  soldiers  inured  to  war,  and 
a  poweriful  provincial  militia.  All  the  countriee 
washed  by  the  Po  invite  a  liberator.  The  gen- 
erals of  the  old  army  of  Eugene,  at  Milan,  and 
those  of  Piedmont,  write  me  word  that  they  are 
ready  to  revolt,  and,  beneath  the  tricolored  ban- 
ner, to  form  the  league  of  Italian  independence. 
The  Congress  at  Vienna  has  dissatisfied  all  peo- 


ple, on  both  sides  the  Apennhies. 
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dignant.  Venice  is  humbled.  Piedmont,  thrown 
back  into  the  slavery  of  the  priests  and  nobles, 
straggles  beneath  the  double  yoke  imposed  upon 
it.  The  Milanese  murmur  deep  and  loud  at  their 
subjection  to  the  old  slavery  of  Austria  and 
Rome.  Its  provinces  are  falling  again  under  that 
sacerdotal  tyranny,  which  besots  while  it  enchains 
a  people  who  had  been  for  a  moment  free.*' 

In  vain  it  was  represented  to  him  that  he  could 
make  no  effectual  headway  against  the  million 
of  soldiers  whom  the  Allies  had  under  arms. 
Had  he  waited  until  the  proper  moment,  he 
might,  aided  by  the  judicious  counsel  and  co- 
operation of  the  Emperor,  have  accomplished 
great  results.  But,  with  characteristic  daring, 
he  made  a  premature  and  a  headlong  charge,  and 
was  overwhelmed  with  numbers.  His  army  was 
cut  to  pieces.  Murat,  in  his  despair,  sought 
death  in  the  midst  of  the  bullets,  but  could  not 
find  it.  "Death,*'  he  exclaimed  indignantly, 
**will  not  touch  me.*'  He  returned,  a  fugitive, 
to  his  palace,  threw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of 
his  wife,  and,  yielding  himself  to  uncontrollable 
emotion,  exclaimed,  **AI1  in  lost,  Caroline!** 
'*No,*'  replied  the  queen,  in  the  lofty  spirit  of 
her  Imperial  brother,  **  all  is  not  lost.  We  still 
preserve  our  honor,  and  constancy  remains  to  us 
in  adversity." 

On  the  20th  of  May,  as  Napoleon,  in  triumph, 
was  entering  Paris,  Murat,  in  disguise,  and  in  a 
fisherman's  boat,  was  escaping  from  Naples.  He 
reached  France.  The  speedy  overthrow  of  Na-^ 
poleon  left  him  a  fugitive,  pursued  by  all  the 
vigilance  of  despotism.  After  wandering  about 
for  many  weeks  in  disguise,  enduring  every  pri- 
vation and  peril,  he,  while  Napoleon  was  being 
conveyed  a  captive  to  St.  Helena,  made  a  des- 
perate endeavor,  characteristically  bold  and  in- 
judicious, to  regain  his  throne.  He  was  arrest- 
ed, summarily  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  con- 
demned to  immediate  death.  With  composure 
he  listened  to  the  sentence,  and  then  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  vrife : 

*'Mv  Dear  Cabolinb — My  last  hour  has 
sounded.  In  a  few  moments  I  shall  have  ceased 
to  live,  and  you  will  no  longer  have  a  husband. 
Do  not  forget  me.  My  life  has  been  stained  by 
no  injustice.  Farewell,  my  Achille;  fiurewell, 
my  Letitia ;  farewell,  my  Lucien ;  farewell,  my 
Louisa!  Show  yourselves  to  the  world  worthy 
of  me.  I  leave  you  without  kingdom  or  fortune, 
in  the  midst  of  enemies.  Be  united.  Prove 
yourselves  superior  to  misfortune.  Remember 
what  you  are,  and  what  you  have  been,  and  God 
will  bless  you.  Do  not  reproach  my  memory. 
Believe  that  my  greatest  suffering,  in  my  last 
moments,  is  dying  far  from  my  children.  Re- 
ceive your  father's  blessing.  Receive  my  em- 
braces and  my  tears.  Preserve  always  in  your 
memory  the  recollection  of  your  unhappy  fk- 
ther.  '*  Joachim. 

"Pizzo,  13M  October,  1815.» 

In  this  dread  hour,  when  Murat  was  about  to 
enter  the  world  of  spirits,  he  felt,  as  every  soul 
not  bestial  must  feel,  the  need  of  religious  sup- 
pott.    All  pride  of  stoicism,  and  all  the  glory  of 


past  achievements,  dwindled  into  nothingness  as 
the  tribunal  of  final  judgment  and  the  retribu- 
tions of  eternity  opened  before  him.  He  called 
for  a  clergyman,  received  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  wrote,  vrith  his  own  liand, 
*<  I  declare  that  I  die  a  true  Christian.'* 

With  a  firm  step  he  then  walked  to  the  place 
of  execution.  A  company  of  soldiers  was  dravm 
up  in  two  lines  before  him,  with  loaded  muskets. 
He  refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged.  For  a 
moment  he  serenely,  and  with  a  smile,  contem- 
plated the  instruments  of  his  execution;  then 
pressing  to  his  lips  a  picture  of  liis  wife  and  chil- 
dren, which  he  always  wore  in  his  bosom,  be 
said  to  the  soldiers,  **  Save  my  &ce.  Aim  at 
my  heart.*'  A  volley  of  musketry  answered  his 
words,  and,  pierced  by  bullets,  Joachim  Murat  fell 
dead.     He  was  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Murat,  notwithstanding  his  impetuous  bravery, 
had  much  sensibility  and  gentleness  of  heart. 
He  made  the  extraordinary  declaration  to  Count 
Marbourg,  his  friend  and  very  able  minister : 

<*  My  sweetest  consolation,  when  I  look  back 
on  my  career  as  a  soldier,  a  general,  and  a  king, 
is,  that  I  never  saw  a  man  fall  dead  by  my  hand. 
It  ii  not,  of  course,  impossible  that  in  so  many 
charges,  when  I  dashed  my  horse  forward  at  tlw 
head  of  the  squadrons,  some  pistol  shots,  fired  at 
random,  may  have  wounded  or  killed  an  enemy ; 
but  I  have  known  nothing  of  the  matter.  If  a 
man  foil  dead  before  me,  and  by  my  hand,  bis 
image  would  be  always  present  to  my  view,  and 
would  pursue  me  to  the  tomb." 

The  name  of  Murat  will  never  die.  His  faults 
were  many ;  and  yet  there  was  much  in  his  char- 
acter to  win  affection.  With  but  ordinary  intel- 
lectual capacities,  tender  affections,  and  the  ut- 
most impetuosity  of  spirit,  and  exposed  to  every 
temptation  which  coukl  crowd  upon  a  mortal  sou), 
it  is  not  strange  that  his  career  should  have  been 
sullied.  Much  that  passes  for  virtue  is  but  the 
absence  of  temptation.  God  alone  can  adjust 
the  measurement  of  human  guilt  At  his  tri- 
bunal all  these  warriors  who  deluged  Europe  in 
blood  have  appeared.  From  his  lips  they  have 
received  that  righteous  judgment  from  which 
there  can  be  no  appeal. 


THE   BATTLES  OF  THE  NILE  AND 
TRAFALGAR.* 

BT  ALPHONSK  DB  LAMAKTIKE. 

BATTlB  OF  THB  NILE. 

BONAPARTE  embarking  at  Toulon  an  expe- 
ditionary forte,  on  board  the  most  formidable 
fleet  that  had  navigated  the  Mediterranean  since 
the  Crusades,  left  the  English  ministers  in  doubt 
as  to  the  object  he  had  in  view.  Did  he  propose 
to  pass  the  Straits  and  attack  Great  Britain  in  one 
of  her  European  islands,  or  in  the  Indies  1  Was 
it  his  intention  to  seize  Constantinople,  and  from 
thence  to  dictate  to  Russia  and  Austria,  and  to 
command  the  seas  of  Europe  ?    Lord  St.  Vincent, 
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the  admiral  in  chief  command  of  the  naval  forces 
of  England  on  the  coasts  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  dared  not  abandon  the  blockade  of  Cadiz 
and  the  French  ports ;  he  therefore  dispatched 
Nelson,  as  the  bravest  and  most  skillful  of  his 
lieutenants,  to  watch,  pursue,  and,  if  possible,  de- 
stroy the  French  armament.  Nelson,  successive- 
ly reinforced  by  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  hoisted 
his  flag  in  the  Vanguard^  and  hastened  after  the 
enemy  without  any  certain  indication  of  their 
course.  After  touching  at  Corsica,  ahready  left 
behind  by  Bonaparte,  and  examining  the  Spanish 
•eas,  he  retum<^  to  Naples  on  the  10th  of  Janu- 
ary, ]  798,  discouraged  by  a  fruitless  search,  and 
in  want  of  stores  and  ammunition.  While  there, 
the  reports  of  the  English  consuls  in  Sicily  ap- 
prised him  of  the  conquest  of  Malta  by  the  French, 
with  the  subsequent  departure  of  the  fleet  as  soon 
IS  that  island  was  reduced,  and  directed  his 
thoughts  toward  Egypt. 

The  intrigues  of  Lady  Hamilton,  animated  by 
her  double  attachment  to  the  Queen  and  to  Nel- 
son, obtained  from  the  court  of  Naples,  notwith- 
standing their  avowed  neutrality,  all  the  supplies 
necessary  for. the  English  squadron  before  they 
resumed  their  dangerous  cruise.  In  a  few  days 
Nelson  was  ready  to  put  to  sea ;  he  touched  at 
Sardinia,  coasted  the  shores  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
searched  the  Levant  in  its  full  extent,  dispatched 
small  vessels  to  look  into  the  road  of  Alexandria, 
where  the  French  had  not  yet  appeared,  traversed 
the  Egyptian  sea,  sailed  along  one  side  of  Candia 
while  the  Republican  fleet  passed  by  on  the  other, 
came  close  to  Malta,  vainly  interrogated  every  ship 
or  boat  coming  from  the  Archipelago,  learned  that 
there  was  already  an  outcry  against  him  at  home 
for  his  dilatoriness  or  incapacity  (accusations 
which  redoubled  his  anxiety),  exclaimed  against 
the  winds,  crowded  additional  sail,  braved  contin- 
ual tempests,  and  finally,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
at  early  dawn,  discovered  the  naked  masts  of  the 
French  fleet  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  six 
leagues  from  Alexandria,  and  <:lo6e  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile. 

Bonaparte  had  already  disembarked  the  army 
and  marched  across  the  desert  toward  Cairo.  Ad- 
miral Brueys  commanded  the  fleet,  which  consist- 
ed of  seventeen  large  men-of-war,  four  frigates, 
and  a  great  number  of  lighter  vessels.  Every  in- 
stant he  expected  the  appearance  of  the  English 
squadron.  His  superiority  in  the  number  of  ships 
and  weight  of  metal,  in  the  equalized  quality  of 
his  crews,  would,  under  any  other  circumstances, 
have  induced  him  to  seek  an  encounter  with  Nel- 
son in  the  open  sea,  and  dispute  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Mediterranean.  But  naval  battles  are  sub- 
ject to  casualties,  which  the  positive  instructions 
of  Bonaparte  and  the  objects  of  the  expedition 
forbade  him  to  encounter.  The  French  fleet,  at 
once  the  support  and  arsenal  of  the  land  army, 
constituted  the  sole  base  of  their  operations.  The 
destruction  of  this  fleet  deprived  them  of  their 
only  means  of  communication  and  hope  of  succor. 
They  had  no  other  bridge  between  France  and 
Egypt.  To  expose  the  ships,  therefore,  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  open  sea,  would  be  to  betray  at  one  | 


blow  the  army  they  had  transported,  and  the  coun- 
try that  expected  their  return.  Brueys,  after 
fruitless  attempts  to  enter  the  inner  harbor  of  Al- 
exandria, which  was  not  then  supposed  deep 
enough  to  receive  vessels  of  so  much  draught  of 
water,  determined  to  moor  his  fleet  in  the  Bay  of 
Aboukir,  the  sand-banks  of  which  he  had  fortified. 
Six  vessels  at  anchor,  ranged  in  a  concave  cres- 
cent, according  to  the  sweep  of  the  shore,  were 
supported  on  one  flank  by  the  little  island  of 
Aboukir,  a  natural  fortress  armed  with  cannon  ; 
on  the  other,  by  an  advanced  arm  of  the  bay. 
They  formed  so  many  immovable  citadels,  pre- 
senting their  broadsides  to  the  sea.  Their  com- 
bined force  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  each 
single  ship  of  the  advancing  enemy :  unattackable 
from  the  land-side,  according  to  the  conviction  of 
Brueys,  this  line  of  defense  gave  to  a  naval  battle 
the  solid  impregnability  of  a  rampart  of  fire. 

At  two  P.M.  on  the  Ist  of  August,  Brueys,  ap- 
prised by  signal  of  the  appearance  of  Nelson  in 
sight  of  the  Egjrptian  coast,  recalled  every  sailor 
of  his  crews  on  board.  He  ordered  two  brigs,  the 
AlcrU  and  RaiUeur^  which  drew  little  water,  to 
reconnoitre  the  English  fleet  within  cannon  shot, 
then  to  seek  refuge  in  the  bay,  over  the  shoals, 
hoping  that  the  leading  vessels  of  the  pursuing 
enemy  would  follow  their  exact  course,  and  run 
aground  in  the  mud  of  the  Nile.  But  Nelson  was 
well  aware  of  these  dangers,  and  escaped  the 
snare.  Without  bestowing  any  attention  on  the 
brigs,  he  advanced  in  order  of  battle  against  the 
head  of  the  French  line,  as  to  a  direct  assault 
upon  the  centre  of  a  position.  Then  varying  a 
little  from  his  course,  without  sounding,  hesitat- 
ing, or  firing  a  shot,  he  passed  between  the  moor- 
ings of  Brueys  and  the  islet  of  Aboukir,  in  full 
sail,  with  half  his  squadron,  leaving  only  the  Cul" 
loden  behind,  which  went  aground  on  the  sand- 
banks. As  his  ships  cleared  the  passage,  they 
anchored  successively  in  rear  of  their  opponents. 
The  remaining  half  divided,  and  ranged  up  on  the 
outer  side  in  front  of  the  French  vessels,  who 
were  thus  attacked  simultaneously  on  both  flanks, 
and  the  thunder  of  a  double  fire  poured  into  their 
immovable  hulls.  The  French  fleet  thus  deprived, 
by  the  error  of  their  chief,  of  the  protection  they 
expected  from  the  land,  and  without  the  power 
of  motion  by  being  at  anchor,  saw  at  once  the  dis- 
aster that  awaited  them.  Nothing  remained  but 
to  perish  gloriously,  and  to  envelop  in  their  own 
destruction  as  many  of  the  enemy's  ships  as  pos- 
sible. They  proved  themselves  worthy  of  Uieir 
fate.  Commanded  still  by  the  brave  warriors  of  the 
Revolution,  they  raised  themselves  to  the  level  of 
ancient  heroism,  and  presented  another  Salamis, 
to  which  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  presence 
of  Themistocles  !  The  SpartiatCy  the  Franklin, 
the  Orient^  the  Tonnant^  responded  on  the  right 
and  left  to  the  double  broadsides  of  the  English 
seventy-fours,  strewed  the  decks  of  Nelson  with 
shattered  masts  and  yards,  with  dead  and  wound- 
ed sailors.  Victory  was  less  the  prize  of  naval 
superiority  than  the  consequence  of  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  engaging  at  anchor.  The  French  marine 
never  conquered  more  gloriously  than  they  now 
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submitted.  Every  single  ship  became  a  Ther- 
mopylffi,  for  tbe  combatants  fought  no  longer  for 
▼ictory,  but  for  death.  On  every  deck  the  cap- 
tams,  the  officers,  the  gunners  fcU  successively  at 
their  posts,  and  lef^  nothing  to  the  English  but 
lifeless  bodies  and  enormous  funeral  piles.  Ad- 
miral Brucys,  severely  wounded  by  an  early  dis- 
charge of  grape-shot,  remained  erect  on  the  poop 
of  his  flag-ship,  the  Orienty  surrounded  by  the 
remains  of  his  staff,  and  invoking  death  to  cover 
his  misfortune.  A  cannon  ball  from  the  Vanguard 
cut  him  in  two ;  still  with  his  dying  hands  he  op- 
posed the  action  of  those  who  would  have  carried 
him  below.  **  No !  no !"  exclaimed  he ;  "a 
French  admiral  ought  to  die  upon  his  quarter- 
deck/' His  flag-captain,  Casa-Bianca,  fell  a  mo- 
ment after  on  the  body  of  his  chief.  The  Orient^ 
deprived  of  her  commander,  still  fought  as  if  of 
her  own  accord.  Nelson  fell,  wounded  in  the 
head  by  a  splinter ;  the  blood  covered  his  face, 
and  the  skin  oi  his  forehead  falling  over  his  re- 
maining eye,  plunged  him  in  total  darkness,  which 
ibr  a  moment  he  conceived  to  be  the  harbinger  of 
death. 

Confident  of  the  victory,  but  beheving  his  hurt 
to  be  mortal,  he  summoned  the  chaplain  of  the 
Vanguard^  and  charged  him  to  deliver  his  last  re- 
membrances to  his  family.  A  moment  of  terrible 
and  anxious  silence  pervaded  the  ship  while  the 
surgeon  probed  the  wound.  A  cry  of  joy  burst 
from  every  mouth  when  they  declared  that  it  was 
only  superficial,  and  that  the  conqueror  would  be 
preserved  to  his  country.  Night  had  fallen  for 
about  three  hours,  but  was  unheeded  in  the  fury 
of  the  combat  and  the  reflected  light  of  the  can- 
nonading. The  French  ships  were  silenced,  one 
by  one,  for  want  of  hands  to  man  the  guns.  They 
drifted  from  their  cables  toward  the  shore,  or  found- 
ered on  the  rocks.  The  Orienty  in  flames,  above, 
still  fired  from  her  lower  decks,  ready  to  be  con- 
sumed in  the  impending  conflagration,  hastened 
and  excited  by  the  freshening  of  the  night-breeze. 
The  English  ships  ceased  to  respond,  and  retired 
to  a  distance  to  escape  the  vortex  of  the  inevitable 
explosion.  Captain  Dupetit-Thouars,  command- 
ing the  TonnarUy  never  slackened  his  fire  for  a  mo- 
ment at  sight  of  this  disaster.  He  no  longer  fought 
for  glory  or  life,  but  for  immortality.  One  arm 
carried  off  by  a  cannon  shot,  and  both  legs  broken 
by  grape,  he  called  upon  his  crew  to  swear  never 
to  strike  his  flag,  and  to  throw  his  body  overboard, 
that  even  his  remains  might  not  become  captive 
to  the  English.  The  Tonnanty  as  well  as  the 
Franklin^  covered  with  tho  bodies  of  their  ofiBcers, 
became,  in  a  short  time,  little  better  than  floating 
corpses. 

The  increasmg  flames  of  the  Orient  served  to 
light  the  entire  bay,  covered  with  the  relics  of 
battle.  The  sailors  of  this  vessel  flung  themselves 
firom  the  port^holes  into  the  sea,  and  clung  to 
broken  masts  and  yards,  in  the  hope  of  floating  on 
shore.  They  implored  their  commandant,  Casa- 
Bianca,  who  was  covered  with  wounds,  to  allow 
them  to  save  him.  Whether  he  was  unable  to 
move  his  shattered  limbs,  or  was  stoically  determ- 
ined not  to  survive  the  loss  of  his  ship,  Casa-Bi- 


anca rejected  their  entreaties.  They  wished  at 
least  to  preserve  his  son,  a  noble  youth  of  twelve 
years  old,  who  had  been  induced,  by  afTection  for 
his  father,  to  embark  with  him.  The  brave  boy, 
embracing  the  body  of  his  parent,  resisted  their 
prayers  and  efforts,  and  preferred  death  in  the 
arms  of  him  who  had  given  him  life. 

The  catastrophe,  which  now  approached  rapidly, 
compelled  the  generous  sailors  to  leave  the  melan- 
choly group.  The  Orient  blew  up  at  eleven  o'clock, 
with  an  explosion  which  made  the  land  of  Egypt 
tremble  to  Rosetta,  and  with  a  burst  of  flame  that 
long  illuminated  the  surrounding  horizon.  Her 
masts,  spars,  rigging,  timbers,  and  cannon,  fel] 
down  in  a  storm  of  fire  into  the  bay,  like  frag- 
ments from  heaven,  bursting  in  a  counter-blow 
among  the  human  combatants.  The  rising  sun 
discovered  nothing  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir  but  ths 
hulls  of  stranded  or  burning  vessels  scattered  at 
the  mercy  of  the  heaving  swell.  The  fleet  of  Nek 
son  himself,  dismasted,  and  almost  without  sails, 
could  with  diflficulty  move  away  from  the  scens 
of  action.  Two  of  his  ships,  which  had  sustaiiv 
ed  little  damage,  secured  the  spoils  of  the  night. 
Several  French  captains  ran  their  vessels  ashore, 
and  burned  them,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  tho 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  French  army,  from 
that  moment,  became  prisoners  in  the  Egypt  they 
had  conquered.  The  subsequent  capitulation  of 
that  army  may  be  considered  the  second  victory 
of  Nelson.  Fortune  refused  to  give  all  to  a  sin- 
gle nation.  To  one  she  assigned  the  land,  to  th^ 
other  the  sea. 

This  victory  of  Nelson  is  admitted  by  the  French 
historians  who  witnessed  it  to  have  been  the  most 
complete  that  had  ever  been  won  at  sea  since  tha 
invention  of  gunpowder.  He  was  indebted  for  it 
to  his  bold  attack,  and  the  immobility  of  tho  fleet 
of  Brueys.  The  heroic  defense  of  that  fleet  at 
anchor  shows  how  they  would  have  fought  had 
they  been  under  sail.  They  were  not  beaten, 
but  immolated  ;  in  their  sacrifice  they  bore  with 
them  thousands  of  tlieir  enemies,  and  obtained 
for  the  French  navy  respect  equivalent  to  thD 
glory  of  victory. 

Nelson,  after  returning  thanks  to  the  God  of 
battles,  occupied  eighteen  days  in  the  repairs  of 
his  squadron  before  he  was  ready  to  put  to  sea. 
Fast-sailing  vessels  carried  home  intelligence  of 
the  triumph.  Scarcely  cured  of  hie  wound,  he 
returned  to  Naples  to  enjoy  his  victory  in  the  de- 
lirium of  love.  The  royal  family,  restored  to  coi>- 
fidenco,  received  him  in  the  bay  as  a  saviour,  and 
conducted  him  in  joyful  procession  to  the  palace. 
Lady  Hamilton,  overpowered  by  emotion,  fainted 
in  the  boat,  and  was  carried  inanimate  to  his  feet. 
She  speedily  advocated  the  departure  of  the  couil 
with  all  the  ascendency  she  possessed  over  thfl 
mind  of  Nelson.  The  French  were  approaching^ 
the  royal  family  contemplated  flight,  and  the  pop- 
ulace watched  their  movements  narrowly. 


TRAFALGAR. 
Nelson   appeared  before  Cadiz,  and  learned 
with  transports  of  joy  that  Villeneuve  was  still 
there.     He  established  his  cruisin^^ound  at  a 
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•ufficient  distance  from  the  land  to  keep  bis  forces 
out  of  sight,  and  to  encourage  the  sailing  of  the 
CM>inbined  fleet  by  the  appearance  of  an  open  sea. 
While  waiting  the  approach  of  the  decisive  hour, 
Nelson  animated  bis  officers  and  crews  with  emo- 
tions of  loyalty,  glory,  and  impatience,  in  expect- 
atioa  of  the  impending  combat.  His  orders  were 
few,  bis  tactics  simple ;  they  were  to  engage  in  two 
lines,  with  an  advanced  squadron  of  eight  ships. 

The  only  manceuTre  recommended  to  his  cap- 
tains was  to  cut  the  opposing-  line  at  about  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  sail  from  the  admiraPs  flag,  while 
he  fell  upon  the  centre,  and  the  leading  vessels 
engaged  the  head.  *'  But  as  the  smoke  of  the 
broadsides,^^  he  added,  in  his  order  of  the  day, 
^*  may  hide  the  signals  and  prevent  them  from 
being  clearly  understood,  every  captain  of  a  ship 
will  be  sure  to  do  right  in  engaging  whatever 
Tessel  of  the  enemy  ho  finds  ths  closest  to  his 
own.*'  He  concluded  by  issuing  an  order  that 
the  name  of  every  officer,  sailor,  or  marine,  killed 
or  wounded  in  the  battle,  should  be  immediately 
communicated  to  him,  that,  being  transmitted 
without  delay  to  England,  they  might  become 
subjects  of  national  gratitude. 

At  daybreak  on  the  20th  of  October,  the  frigates 
stationed  by  Nelson  between  the  coast  of  Spain 
and  his  own  position,  announced  by  signal  that 
the  combined  fleet  had  issued  from  the  harbor  of 
Cadiz.  From  hour  to  hoar  they  indicated  also 
the  course  taken  by  the  enemy,  who  appeared 
undecided  whether  to  incline  toward  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  or  to  steer  boldly  into  the  open  sea. 
Toward  evening,  a  heavy  gale  from  the  south- 
west seemed  to  alter  their  movements,  and  com- 
pel them  to  tack  about,  so  as  to  return  to  Cadiz. 
Under  any  circumstances,  it  was  evident  they  in- 
tended to  keep  this  retreat  open  in  case  of  acci- 
dents. Nelson  passed  alternately  from  hope  to 
disappointment  as  the  varying  signals  were  re- 
ported to  him.    The  night  closed  in  uncertainty. 

Traversing  his  quarter-deck  with  the  earUest 
dawn,  the  first  signals  of  his  frigates  which  were 
discernible  infi>rmed  him  that  the  combined  fleet 
was  still  at  sea,  and  steering  toward  the  north. 
His  anxiety  increased,  and  he  hoisted  all  sail, 
hastening  obliquely  in  the  same  direction.  At 
sanrise,  Captain  Blackwood,  of  the  EuryaluSi  a 
particular  friend  of  the  admiral,  made  a  telegraphic 
signal  that  Villeneuve  had  changed  his  course, 
and  was  now  inclining  toward  the  south  and  the 
Straits.  **  And  that  is  exactly  what  he  shall  not 
do,  if  Nelson  can  prevent  it,'*  said  he.  The  £n- 
ghsh  admiral,  having  inserted  this  paragraph  in 
his  journal,  re-entered  his  cabin. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  sun,  whkh  rose  from 
a  misty  but  calm  horizon,  striking  upon  the  lofty 
sails  of  the  combined  fleet,  made  them  appear  suc- 
cessively through  the  haze,  and  exhibited  to  the 
sight  of  Nelson  and  his  crews  the  extended  line 
of  Villeneuve,  consisting  of  forty-two  men-of-war 
and  eight  frigates.  A  distance  of  eight  leagues 
separated  the  rival  armaments;  a  Ught  breeze 
swelled  their  sails.  A  heavy  sea,  with  a  long 
swell  but  without  foam,  beat  against  the  sides  of 
the  vessels  with  sullen  murmurs,  soon  to  be  over- 


powered by  the  bellowing  of  reiterated  broadsides. 
It  was  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  October,  a  hap» 
py  anniversary  in  the  family  of  Nelson.  On  that 
same  day  and  hour,  his  uncle  and  early  patron. 
Captain  SuckUng,  had  signalized  his  career  by 
a  gallant  combat,  in  which  four  French  vessels 
were  made  prizes.  Nelson  partook  of  the  supers 
stition  common  to  all  great  men,  who  feci  and 
understand  more  strongly  than  others  can  the 
vast  disproportion  between  their  actual  weakness 
and  the  great  deeds  they  are  permitted  by  Prow 
idence  to  accomplish.  Anniversaries  are,  to  ele- 
vated minds,  a  compelled  acknowledgment  of  the 
controlling  interference  of  the  Divine  power  io 
human  a^rs.  Nelson  partook  of  this  religious 
sentiment  peculiar  to  true  heroes ;  he  felt  assured 
of  victory,  since  chance  had  oflbred  him  battle  on 
a  day  so  fortunate  in  the  annals  of  his  race. 

While  the  English  fleet  was  hastening  under 
a  crowd  of  canvas  to  diminish  tlie  distance  which 
divided  it  from  the  enemy — Nelson,  in  the  Vic- 
tory^  leading  one  column,  and  Collingwood,  in 
the  Royal  Sovereigtiy  at  the  head  of  the  otbei^^ 
the  admiral  descended  once  more  to  his  cabii^ 
and  inscribed  the  following  prayer  in  his  private 
journal: 

^'  May  the  great  God,  whom  I  worship,  grant 
to  my  country,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in 
general,  a  great  and  glorious  victory ;  and  may 
no  misconduct  in  any  one  tarnish  it ;  and  may 
humanity,  after  victory,  bo  the  predominant  fe»> 
ture  in  the  British  fleet.  For  myself  individual 
ly,  I  commit  my  Ufe  to  Him  who  made  me,  and 
may  his  blessing  light  upon  my  endeavors  for 
serving  my  country  faithfully.  To  Him  I  resign 
myself^  and  the  just  cause  which  is  intmsted  to 
me  to  defend.     Amen !  Amen !  Amen  !" 

After  thus  committing  his  life  to  the  hands  of 
his  Creator,  the  thoughts  of  Nelson  returned  to 
her  who,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  for  happiness 
or  remorse,  had  ruled  his  destiny,  and  whose 
image  at  that  moment  stepped  between  him  and 
death.  He  hastily  penned  the  following  note,  in 
the  form  of  a  testament,  or  last  request  to  his 
country : 

*'  October  the  twenty-first,  one  thousand  eighl 
hundred  and  five,  in  sight  of  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain»  distant  about  ten  miles. 

**  Whereas,  the  eminent  services  of  Emnft 
Hamilton,  widow  of  the  Eight  Honorable  Sii 
William  Hamilton^  have  been  of  the  very  great* 
est  service  to  our  king  and  country,  to  my  knowk 
edge,  without  her  receiving  any  reward  from  eithoi 
our  king  or  country— first,  that  she  obtained  ths 
King  of  Spain's  letter,  in  1796,  to  his  brothei^ 
the  King  of  Naples,  acquainting  him  of  his  in- 
tention to  declare  war  against  England,  from 
which  letter  the  ministry  sent  out  orders  to  then 
Sir  John  Jervis  to  strike  a  stroke,  if  opportunity 
offered,  against  either  the  arsenals  of  Spain  or 
her  fleets.  That  neither  of  these  was  done  is  not 
the  fault  of  Lady  Hamilton.  The  opportunity 
might  have  been  oflbred.  Secondly,  the  British 
fleet  under  my  command  could  never  have  rer 
turned  the  second  time  to  Egypt,  had  not  Lady 
Hamilton's  influence  with  the  Quee^  of  Napk« 
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caused  letters  to  be  written  to  the  Governor  of 
Syracuse  that  he  was  to  encourage  the  fleet  being 
supplied  with  every  thing,  should  they  put  into 
any  port  in  Sicily.  We  put  into  Syracuse,  and 
received  every  supply,  went  to  Egypt,  and  de- 
stroyed the  French  fleet.  Could  I  have  rewarded 
these  services,  I  would  not  now  call  upon  my 
country  ;  but  as  that  has  not  been  in  my  power, 
I  leave  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton,  therefore,  a  leg- 
acy to  my  king  and  country,  that  they  will  give 
her  an  ample  provision  to  maintain  her  rank  in 
life.  I  also  leave  to  the  beneficence  of  my  coun- 
try my  adopted  daughter,  Horatia  Nelson  Thomp- 
son, and  I  desire  she  will  use  in  future  the  name 
of  Nelson  only.  These  are  the  only  favors  I  ask 
of  my  king  and  country  at  this  moment  when  I 
am  going  to  fight  their  battle.  May  God  bless 
my  king  and  country,  and  all  those  whom  I  hold 
dear.  My  relations  it  is  needless  to  mention; 
they  will,  of  course,  be  amply  provided  for. 

*<  Nelson  and  Brontb. 

•<  Witness— Henbt  Blackwood. 
T.  M.  Hamoy." 

Having  bestowed  the  necessary  attention  on 
those  he  expected  to  survive  him,  Nelson  return- 
ed to  his  quarter-deck,  and  stood  there,  surround- 
ed by  his  most  attached  companions  in  arms,  with 
every  thought  now  concentrated  on  the  approach- 
ing enemy.  He  appeared  to  be  calm  and  serious, 
presenting  a  contrast  to  his  usual  gay  and  ani- 
mated manner  at  the  commencement  of  an  action. 
He  was  no  longer  the  fiery  warrior  of  Aboukir, 
communicatmg  a  portion  of  his  own  ardent  soul 
to  the  thunder  of  his  broadsides. 

The  combined  fleet  advanced  in  dose  order, 
with  a  determination  and  speed  which  rapidly  di- 
minished the  intervening  distance,  and  placed  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  certainty  of  immediate  battle. 
Nelson  felt  equally  confident  of  victory  to  his 
country  and  death  for  himself.  He  spoke  freely 
df  the  expected  result  in  conversation  with  his  of- 
ficers. **  How  many  of  the  enemy's  ships  do  you 
think  we  ought  to  take  or  destroy!"  demanded 
he  of  his  friend  Blackwood.  •*  Twelve  or  fifteen," 
replied  the  gallant  captain.  *♦  That  will  not  do," 
retorted  Nelson ;  **  less  than  twenty  will  not  sat- 
isfy me." 

A  few  minutes  before  the  two  fleets  were  within 
range,  Nelson,  who  had  reserved  for  the  last  mo- 
ment the  signal  of  encouragement  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  issue  to  his  sailors,  and  eagerly  expected 
by  them,  exhibited  from  the  mast-head  of  the  Vic- 
tory  his  memorable  word  of  battle,  embracing  in 
one  short  sentence  the  grand  emotions  which  lead 
the  brave  to  rush  fearlessly  on  to  death — patriot- 
ism, a  sense  of  duty,  and  confidence  of  triumph. 
The  signal  ran  thus :  *»  England  expects  that 

EVERY  MAN  WILL  DO  MIS  DUTY." 

A  cry  of  enthusiastic  admiration  burst  from 
Cprery  deck  as  these  words  became  legible.  The 
fouI  of  Nelson,  inspired  by  the  sense  of  duty,  ap- 
pealed to  those  under  him  through  the  same  prin- 
t^ple  which  animated  himself  He  was  under- 
Stood  and  answered.  Every  oflicer  and  sailor  in 
the  fleet  responded  to  the  call,  with  the  fiillest 
cpnfidence  in  their  leader.    We  may  parallel  this 


brief  harangue  of  Nelson  with  the  similar  address 
of  Bonaparte  to  his  troops  in  Egypt.  In  these 
the  genius  of  the  two  nations  and  the  two  leaders 
is  mutually  characterized.  **  Soldiers !"  said  Na- 
poleon, *'  from  the  summit  of  those  Pyramids  fortj 
ages  are  looking  down  upon  you."  "  England,** 
said  Nelson,  addressing  his  hardy  mariners  bj 
signal,  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty."  In  the  one  case,  the  appeal  is  made  to 
gloiy,  in  the  other  to  patriotism.  The  EnglislH 
man  can  not  separate  his  own  fame  from  tluit  of 
his  country.  The  Frenchman  combats  for  the 
applause  of  the  whole  world.  Renown  intoxi- 
cates the  one,  duty  is  sufficient  for  the  other. 
Posterity  will  judge  both  according  to  their  en- 
dowments and  deeds. 

*'And  now,"  exclaimed  Nelson,  as  his  ear 
caught  the  acclamations  with  which  his  signal 
was  received,  **  I  can  do  no  more.  May  the  Al- 
mighty Disposer  of  all  things  decide  the  event 
according  to  His  will  and  the  justice  of  our  cause. 
I  thank  Him  humbly  for  this  great  occasion  of 
discharging  my  duty." 

He  wore  embroidered  upon  his  usual  uniform 
the  stars  of  the  four  orders  with  which  he  had 
been  decorated  by  his  own  and  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments. These  ornaments  pointed  him  out  as 
a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  riflemen  posted  in  the 
tops  of  the  French  vessels.  The  oflicers  upon 
the  deck  of  his  ship  trembled  for  the  life  of  thdr 
commander,  who  thus  exposed  himself  to  a  pre- 
meditated aim,  and  whispered  to  each  other  an 
anxious  desire  that  some  one  should  entreat  him 
to  cover  them.  No  one  was  found  bold  enou^ 
to  do  so.  It  was  remembered  that  on  a  former 
occasion  he  had  indignantly  rejected  a  similar 
proposal.  *•  No !  no !"  he  replied ;  "  in  honor  I 
gained,  and  in  honor  I  will  die  with  them !" 

It  was  merely  suggested  to  him  that  his  posi- 
tion as  commander-in-chief  was  too  important  to 
the  success  of  the  day  to  justify  him  in  running 
the  gauntlet  through  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
ships  by  leading  the  van,  and  that  by  shortening 
sail  he  might  suffer  the  Leviathan^  which  follow- 
ed the  Victory^  to  pass  to  the  front  and  receive 
the  first  fire.  "  Let  it  be  so,"  exclaimed  he ;  "  let 
the  Leviathan  go  ahead  of  us  if  she  can."  At 
the  same  time,  he  ordered  his  flag  captain,  Hardy, 
to  crowd  more  sail,  and  burst  like  a  tempest  upon 
the  French  line.  His  captains  then  quitted  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Victory,  and  each  repaired  to 
his  own  vessel.  On  taking  leave  of  them,  he 
pressed  Captain  Blackwood  warmly  by  the  hand, 
who  assured  him  by  anticipation  of  a  glorious  vic^ 
tory.  **  Adieu,  Blackwood,"  said  he ;  *•  may  God 
bless  you ;  I  shall  never  see  you  agaui." 

A  few  minutes  afterward,  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn led  by  Admiral  Collingwood,  his  second  in 
command,  distant  from  his  own  about  half  a  mile, 
broke  the  line  of  the  combined  fleets  Colling- 
wood*s  flag-ship,  the  Royal  Sovereign^  singled 
out  the  three-decker,  the  Santa  Anna,  engaged 
her  at  close  quarters,  and  was  soon  enveloped  in 
his  own  and  the  enemy's  fire.  "  Look  1"  exclaim* 
ed  Nelson,  with  exulting  joy,  •'  see  how  that  gal- 
lant £eIlow,  Collingwood,  carries  his  ship  into  ae- 
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lion!     He  has  cleared  the  way;  let  us  hasten 
after  him." 

While  Nelson  uttered  these  words  on  the  poop 
of  the  Viciory,  CoiUngwood,  reveling  in  the  storm 
of  thunder  and  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  envelop- 
ed him,  observed  to  his  own  captain,  Rotherham, 
**  What  would  Nelson  give  to  be  here  !'* 

He  was  not  long  behind  his  second  in  command. 
Already  the  fire  from  some  of  the  enemy's  vessels 
passed  over  his  head,  tore  his  sails,  and  fell  like 
a  storm  of  hail  on  the  decks  of  the  Victory.    The 
first  who  fell  dead  at  his  feet  was  his  secretary, 
Scott,  at  that  moment  in  conversation  with  Cap- 
tain Hardy.    While  they  were  removing  the  body 
from  the  Admiral's  sight,  a  chain-shot  killed  eight 
men  on  the  quarter-deck.     *'  This  is  too  warm," 
add  he  to  Hardy,  **  to  last  long."    The  wind  of 
a  cannon  ball  intercepted  his  speech,  and  carried 
a  group  of  sailors  between  him  and  the  captain. 
The  Victory  was  still  silent,  reserving  her  fire, 
and  advancing  gradually.     All  at  once  she  was 
poured  into  by  the  French  Rcdoutable,  command- 
ed by  Captain  Lucas,  the  BucerUaur,  bearing  the 
flag  of  Villeneuve  himself,  and  the  Spanish  San- 
Hsaima  Trinidada,  of  150  guns,  the  largest  float- 
ing fortress  that  the  -sea  had  ever  borne.     Hardy 
inquired  of  the  Admiral  which  vessel  he  should 
first  engage,  to  break  this  Une  of  fire,  and  open 
the  way  for  his  own  column.     *'  Take  the  near- 
est," replied  Nelson ;  **it  is  of  little  consequence : 
choose  for  yourself."     Hardy  ordered  the  steers- 
man to  lay  him  alongside  the  RedoutahU,     The 
two  ships,  having  vomited  forth  their  mutual 
broadsides,  closed  with  a  shock,  augmented  by 
the  swell  of  the  waves,  and  each  prepared  to  board 
the  other.    The  fi>rce  of  the  attack  and  the  pow^r 
of  the  wind  filling  the  sails  at  the  same  moment, 
compelled  the  Redoutable  to  fall  a  little  out  of  the 
line,  and  the  Victory  followed  her.     The  ships 
immediately  following  Nelson  passed  through  the 
opening,  and  ranging  up  on  the  right  and  left, 
separated  the  compact  order  of  the  combined  fleet 
into  detached  squadrons.     The  rapidity  of  their 
motion,  the  accuracy  of  their  manoeuvres,  the  cool 
self-possession  of  the  sailors,  the  skill  with  which 
they  handled  their  sails,  multiplied  their  number 
at  pleasure,  and  carried  them  in  a  moment  wher- 
ever there  was  an  enemy*s  vessel  to  attack,  or  an 
English  ship  to  rescue.    The  sea  and  the  wind, 
adverse  to  all  others,  seemed  to  act  in  concert  with 
these  lords  of  the  ocean.     Nelson  trusted  to  them 
to  secure  the  victory,  and  now  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  fighting  his  own  three-decker. 

Villeneuve,  his  centre  already  penetrated  and 
thrown  into  confusion  by  Nelson,  with  his  col- 
umn of  fifteen  line-ofrbattle  ships,  made  repeated 
but  fruitless  signals  through  his  frigates  to  the 
squadron  of  reserve,  consisting  often  sail,  which 
he  had  imprudently  stationed  too  far  off  to  be 
available  in  the  combat.  These  ships,  motionless 
and  as  if  petrified  by  terror,  beheld  from  a  distance 
the  extremity  to  which  their  commander  was  re- 
duced, and  bis  vain  efforts  to  recover  the  weather^ 
9&ge.  Many  others,  breaking  from  the  line,  and 
floating  with  the  tide  beyond  the  range  of  shot, 
fired  ^effective  broadsides,  and  from  want  of 


ready  intelligence,  or  unity  of  conception,  were 
unable  to  attempt  any  of  those  bold  counter-strokes 
which  often  change  the  features  of  a  battle. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  few  stout  vessels,  ani- 
mated by  determined  leaders,  sustained  the  full 
shock  of  the  two  columns  led  by  Collingwood  and 
Nelson.  Lucas,  the  captain  of  the  Redoutable, 
worthy  of  being  opposed  to  a  hero,  had  covered 
the  deck  of  the  Victory  with  killed  and  wounded 
before  he  was  attacked  himself.  He  was  soon 
compelled  by  superior  weight  of  metal  to  closo 
his  lower  ports,  and  the  two  ships  becamo  so 
closely  jammed  together  that  the  combatants  en- 
gaged almost  man  to  man.  Lucas  made  prepara- 
tions to  board,  and  armed  his  most  intrepid  mar> 
iners  that  he  might  be  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  opening  or  opportunity,  as  either  should  occur. 
The  proximity  of  the  ships  inundated  the  decks 
of  both  with  blood  and  carnage,  while  the  com- 
batants were  enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke, 
which  the  wind  had  not  sufficient  force  to  dis- 
perse. There  was  the  darkness  of  night  at  mid- 
day, interrupted  only  by  the  flashing  of  repealed 
discharges,  and  the  thunder  of  the  cannonade. 

But,  at  the  moment  when  the  French  captain 
endeavored  to  lock  his  yard-arms  with  those  of 
the  enemy's  ship,  so  as  to  form  a  single  bridge 
of  their  united  decks,  and  placed  his  boarding 
ladders  against  the  side  of  the  Victory^  another 
English  vessel,  the  Tcmcraire,  commanded  by 
Captain  Harvey,  pressed  up  to  the  assistance  of 
his  admiral,  and,  ranging  across  the  flank  of  the 
Redoutable,  poured  into  her  his  entire  broadside. 
Nelson,  then  veering  off  to  a  half-cable's  length, 
commenced  a  cross  fire  in  conjunction  with  the 
Temcraire  against  the  Redoutable,  carried  away 
her  ensign,  and  three  times  extinguished  her  fire 
in  the  blood  of  her  slaughtered  crew.  The  Re- 
doutable,  after  a  short  interval  of  silence,  nailed 
fresh  flags  to  her  masts  and  reopened  her  fire, 
as  if  determined  to  perish  rather  than  ask  or  re- 
ceive pity  or  favor.  Her  sharp-shooters,  posted 
in  the  rigging,  on  the  tops,  and  on  the  yards, 
kept  the  victorious  enemy  at  a  distance. 

Villeneuve,  during  thU  duel  between  Nelson 
and  his  best  ships,  was  engaged  himself  in  the 
BucerUaur,  at  a  short  distance.  By  an  accident, 
his  bowsprit  had  become  entangled,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  in  the  stem  gallery  of 
the  huge  colossus  of  the  fleet,  the  Santissima 
Trinidada,  from  which  impediment  he  had  made 
many  fruitless  efforts  to  disengage  himself. 

Attacked  in  this  terrible  state  of  forced  inac- 
tion, at  first  by  the  Victory,  and  afterward  by  four 
other  English  ships,  these  two  vessels,  present- 
ing a  combined  force  of  160  guns  and  3000  men, 
succeeded  by  their  double  broadsides  in  keeping 
at  bay  the  assailants  who  endeavored  to  over- 
whelm them  from  a  distance  Villeneuve,  recov- 
ering, in  the  despair  of  his  situation  and  the  ar- 
dor of  battle,  the  firmness  which  had  failed  hun 
in  his  earlier  proceedings,  now  equaled  Nelson 
hunself  in  intrepidity,  and  in  the  desperate  res- 
olution with  which  he  braved  death  on  the  poop 
of  his  flag-ship.  Bursting  with  rage  and  anguish 
at  his  utter  inability  to  get  free  from  the  Santis' 
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sima  Trinidaday  and  hasten  to  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  his  fleet,  he  vainly  implored 
the  Spanish  commander  to  try,  by  hoisting  a 
crowd  of  sail,  to  tear  himself  from  the  at- 
taching bowsprit,  even  though  his  own  prow 
should  be  carried  away  along  with  it.  But  the 
sails  of  the  huge  Spaniard  were  by  this  time  so 
torn  by  shot,  and  her  masts  so  completely  dis- 
abled, that  she  lay  like  a  helpless  log,  the  mere 
sport  of  the  waves,  and  a  butt  for  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  Villeneuve  saw  his  best  officers  and  600 
of  his  crew  perish  around  him.  His  masts  fell 
overboard  in  succession,  carrying  away  shrouds, 
tops,  yards,  rigging,  and  every  vestige  of  his  sails. 
At  this  moment  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  dissipated 
the  thick  mantle  of  smoke  which  concealed  from 
the  unfortunate  admiral  the  state  of  the  battle  in 
other  quarters.  He  saw  at  least  one  half  of  his 
fleet,  motionless  spectators  of  the  destruction  of 
the  rest.  He  made  signals  to  them  to  hasten  in- 
stantly into  the  thickest  of  the  fire.  These  ships 
were  sufficient  in  number  to  change  defeat  to  vic- 
tory. Either  they  misunderstood  or  intention- 
ally disobeyed  his  orders,  and  continued  to  steer, 
as  if  by  chance,  wherever  the  breeze  directed, 
without  fixed  object,  and  as  far  from  the  scene 
of  action  as  they  could  possibly  remove  themselves. 
Villeneuve,  seeing  the  Buccntaur  dismasted,  strip- 
ped like  a  pontoon,  and  on  the  point  of  sinking, 
called  in  vain  upon  his  own  crew,  and  the  crew 
of  the  Trinidaddt  to  lower  a  boat,  that  he  might 
fly  in  person  to  the  reserve,  and  force  them  into 
the  combat.  The  boats  suspended  from  the  poop, 
shattered  by  bullets,  foundered  when  they  reached 
the  water :  his  vessel,  completely  silenced,  emitted 
from  her  port-holes  empty  smoke  in  place  of  deadly 
broadsides.  A  long-boat  from  the  English  line-of- 
battle  ship  Mars  approached  without  opposition  to 
gave  the  relics  of  the  crew  and  to  receive  the  ad- 
miral. Villeneuve,  unable  to  find  a  boll  in  this 
«torm  of  iron  and  lead  to  terminate  his  existence, 
hut  reserved  by  still  heavier  misfortune  for  sui- 
cide, surrendered  at  last,  when  he  had  neither  a 
cannon  under  his  hand  nor  a  plank  beneath  his 
feet.  The  English  received  him  as  an  enemy 
disarmed,  with  the  respect  due  to  his  calamity 
and  his  courage.  The  Spanish  admiral's  ship, 
the  SarUissima  Trinidada^  abandoned  by  her 
seven  companions  of  the  same  nation,  struck  her 
colors  after  fours  hours  of  determined  but  solitary 
resistance.  At  the  sight  of  the  English  ensign 
floating  above  this  colossus,  the  remains  of  the 
Spanish  squadron  made  all  sail  and  fled  toward 
the  roads  of  Cadiz. 

As  soon  as  the  two  admirals  had  surrendered, 
the  English  fell  with  their  disengaged  and  victo- 
rious ships  on  the  remains  of  the  enemy's  centre, 
•till  equal  to  cope  with  them  in  numbers  and 
weight  of  metal.  Again  they  broke  the  line  by 
an  irresistible  attack,  and,  cutting  it  up  into  de- 
tached squadrons,  engaged  in  a  succession  of  sin- 
gle combats.  In  these,  each  individual  captain, 
actuated  by  weakness  or  despair,  distinguished 
himself  by  timidity  or  hardihood,  and  tarnished 
car  adorned  his  personal  character  without  a  hope 
of  serving  the  publio  cause,  but  anxious  only  to 


embellish  the  gloiy  of  the  day.  The  Fougvevx, 
commanded  successively  by  three  officers  who  fell 
one  after  the  other  on  the  poop,  surrendered  only 
when  her  decks  were  strewed  with  400  slain.  The 
Piuton,  commanded  by  Captain  Cosmao,  was  on 
the  point  of  boarding  the  Mars^  the  vanquisher 
of  the  Buccntaur y  and  of  delivering  Villeneuve, 
who  was  a  prisoner  on  board  that  vessel,  when 
two  of  her  masts  fell  under  the  fire  of  three  other 
English  ships  advancing  to  the  rescue  of  their 
companion.  The  rear-admiral  Magon,  the  Achil- 
les of  the  combined  fleet,  hastening  to  anticipate 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  when  his  own  line  gave 
way  at  their  approach,  fell  upon  the  English  To*i* 
nanty  of  eighty- four  guns,  plunged  hb  bowsprit 
into  her  main-shrouds,  and  rushed  upon  her  fore> 
castle,  at  the  head  of  his  boarders ;  but  the  broad- 
sides from  two  heavy  ships,  one  on  each  side^ 
overwhelmed  him  with  an  iron  storm,  and  forced 
him  to  retire  upon  his  own  poop  behind  a  rampart 
of  dead.  Three  times,  with  his  boarding  hatchet 
in  his  hand,  he  drove  back  the  English  who  had 
gained  half  the  deck,  and  three  times  hurled  them 
from  his  bulwarks  into  the  sea.  Struck  by  a  his^ 
cayan*  in  the  right  arm,  he  fought  with  his  left. 
A  second  shot  broke  his  leg ;  he  was  then  taken 
between  decks  to  stanch  the  blood ;  but  the  renta 
in  the  sides  of  the  Pluton  allowed  the  showers  of 
grape  to  penetrate  even  into  this  refuge  of  the 
wounded :  a  ball  entered  his  breast,  and  he  fen 
dead  in  the  arms  of  his  supporters.  His  death 
was  the  signal  for  the  surraider  of  Ihs  veaseL 
Eight  others  struck  at  the  same  time. 

Admiral  Gravina,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Spanish  squadron,  fell  mortally  wounded  while 
defending  his  ship,  the  Prince  of  Atturiat^  with 
the  characteristic  courage  of  his  race.  The  crew 
of  the  Achille,  the  last  of  Villeneuve^s  fleet,  who 
still  resisted  with  the  fury  of  despair,  had  allowed 
her  upper  decks  to  take  fire  during  the  combat. 
Their  whole  attention  engroesod  with  dealing  de- 
struction on  the  enemy,  they  had  entirely  neglect- 
ed their  own  impending  fate.  The  flames  in- 
creased beyond  their  power  to  subdue  them ;  in- 
stant explosion  threatened,  and  the  EngHah  ahipa 
withdrew  to  a  distance  to  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences. The  crew  of  the  Achilie  atill  continued 
firing,  and  casting  into  the  sea  some  spaia,  bul- 
warks, and  floatmg  portions  of  their  Teasel,  pie* 
pared  at  the  last  moment  to  jump  overboard  and 
cling  to  them.  In  a  few  moments  the  AehiUe 
blew  up,  Kke  an  exploding  volcano,  in  the  vacant 
space,  and  became  the  vohmtaiy  tomb  of  500 
\mive  men.  The  English  mariners  fidll^Uj 
obeyed  the  orders  of  Nelson — allowed  their  anger 
to  cease  with  opposition,  abd  instantly  lowered 
their  boats  to  resue  their  drowning  enemies.  Tha» 
sudden  thunderbolt  terminated  tho  battle  in  the 
centre  of  the  contending  squadrons. 

Rear-admiral  Domanoir — ^who  might  still  have 
struck  a  blow,  if  not  with  success,  at  least  witb 
honors— hauled  oflffrom  the  head  of  the  line  with 
his  four  splendid  ships,  which  had  not  been  en- 
gaged ;  he  fired  a  few  useless  broadsides  as  ht 


*  A  biscayan  Is  a  particular  kind  af  long  mnsket,  wldeli 
carries  an  iron  ball.—TB. 
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retired  unharmed  and  inglorious  fVom  the  Held  of 
battle.  He  expected  to  reach  Brest  in  safety  with 
his  detachment,  but  he  was  disaj^pointed ;  the 
squadron  of  Strachan  intercepted  and  took  him 
before  he  doubled  Cape  Bretagne. 

The  battle  was  now  over,  except  with  the  group 
iff  seven  ships,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Re- 
doutabU  still  struggled  in  despair  against  the 
united  attack  of  th«  Tenuraire  and  the  Victory. 
'  Captain  Lucas,  of  the  Redoutable^  jammed  close 
•gainst  the  Victory^  and  enfiladed  at  the  same 
time  from  prow  to  poop  by  two  other  English 
▼essels,  was  unable  to  use  his  broadside,  and  the 
combat  between  him  and  Nelson's  iag-ship  re- 
AolTed  itself  into  a  close  fire  of  musketry  on  both 
rides.  The  upper  deck  of  the  Rcdoutable,  higher 
than  that  of  the  Victory^  swept  the  latter  with  a 
shower  of  balls.  The  French  had  also  stationed 
rillemen  in  their  tops  and  on  the  yards,  who  pick- 
ed ofi*  the  officers,  rendered  conspicuous  by  their 
decorations.  Captain  Hardy  was  wounded,  with 
200  others.  Nelson,  remarkable  above  all  by  his 
•tars  and  gestures  of  command,  was  standing  in 
the  blood  of  his  compaiuons,  when  a  musket^ot 
from  the  mizen-top  of  the  RedoutabU  struck  him 
between  the  shoulder  and  the  neck,  and  threw 
him,  as  if  by  the  impulse  of  an  invisible  hand, 
face  foremost  upon  the  deck.  Three  saikMS  and 
Captain  Hardy,  who  covered  him  with  their  bodies, 
ran  forward  to  lift  him  up.  He  raised  himself 
on  one  knee  with  his  remaining  arm,  and  looked 
at  Hardy  with  a  steady  gaze.  **  I  am  killed,  my 
friend,"  said  he;  "the  French  have  done  for  Nel- 
son at  last.'*  "  I  hope  not,'*  replied  his  captain. 
**  Hope  nothing,**  rejoined  Nelson ;  **the  ball  has 
pierced  my  spine.**  His  indomitable  spirit  and 
the  animation  of  battle  still  supported  him,  and 
he  continued  to  issue  orders  while  they  were  car- 
rying him  below.  Observing  that  the  tiller  ropes 
had  been  shot  away,  he  directed  them  to  be  re- 
placed. As  he  passed  through  the  middle  deck, 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  handkeithief,  lest  his 
crew  should  recognize  him  and  be  discouraged  by 
his  fall .  The  lower  deck  was  strewed  with  killed 
and  wou  nded  men,  through  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  clear  a  passage  for  the  admiral.  He  was  then 
placed  on  a  cot  in  one  of  the  midshipmen's  berths. 
The  surgeons  probed  the  wound,  and  saw  at  once 
thftt  it  was  mortal.  The  melancholy  fact  was  con- 
cealed from  all,  except  only  Captain  Hardy,  that 
no  discouragement  might  be  conveyed  to  the  fleet 
through  the  knowledge  that  their  beloved  chief 
had  fallen. 

Cenvinced  himself,  by  internal  sensationi  that 
his  last  hour  was  approaching,  and  that  the  re- 
sources of  art  were  unavailing,  he  commanded 
the  surgeons  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  and  carry 
their  aid  to  those  who  could  still  profit  by  it. 
•«  For  me,"  said  he,  "  you  can  do  nothing."  The 
only  relief  they  administered  was  by  fanning  bun, 
and  endeavoring  to  assuage  his  burning  thirst 
with  a  few  drops  of  water.  His  own  thoughts 
were  entirely  occupied  with  the  progress  and 
events  of  the  battle,  of  which  he  made  incessant 
inquiries  from  all  who  entered.  As  the  enemy*s 
ehips  struck  in  tuooesaiont  the  cxtm  of  the  Vie- 


tory  raised  a  shout  of  triumph ;  as  these  joyful 
cries  reached  his  ears,  his  eyes  flashed  with  de* 
light,  and  a  ray  of  glory  lighted  up  his  dying  fea^ 
ures.  Captain  Hardy  had  reascended  to  tbtt 
quarter^leck  to  attend  to  his  duty.  ♦*  Where  ie 
Hardy V  repeatedly  inquired  Nelson.  "Why 
does  he  not  come  to  me  1  Doubtless  he  is  killed, 
and  you  fear  to  tell  me."  In  another  hour,  Hardy 
returned,  and  bent  over  his  dying  chief  They 
looked  on  each  other  with  moistening  eyes,  and 
clasped  hands  in  a  long  silence.  "  Well,  Hardy,*' 
said  Nelson,  at  length,  "how  goes  the  dayl** 
"  Admirably  well,"  replied  the  commander  of  the 
Victory;  "ten  ships  have  already  struck;  the 
others  fight  singly,  or  disperse  altogether.  Five 
fresh  vessels  appear  disposed  to  bear  down  on 
the  Victory  (this  was  the  squadron  of  Dumanoir)« 
but  I  have  called  some  of  our  own  about  us,  and 
we  shall  soon  dispose  of  them."  "  I  hope,"  said 
Nelson,  "  that  none  of  our  ships  have  struck.*' 
"  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  my  lord,"  replied  hit 
faithful  captain.  Satisfied  that  the  victory  was 
secure,  his  spirits  sank  for  a  moment.  "  I  am  a 
dead  man.  Hardy,"  said  he ;  "I  feel  that  I  am 
going  fast ;  in  a  few  moments  it  will  be  all  over 
with  Nelson."  His  friend  endeavored  to  enooo»» 
age  him  with  false  hopes,  which  he  was  far  firon 
feeling  himself,  pressed  his  hand,  already  clammy 
with  the  near  approach  of  death,  and  with  a  sad* 
dened  heart  resumed  his  post  on  the  quarter-deck 

Nelson  then  spoke  of  his  state  with  his  medical 
attendant,  who  watched  anxiously  the  changhig 
symptoms  of  Hfe  and  death.  "  I  feel  something 
here,"  said  he  to  the  surgeon,  placing  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  "  whidi  teUs  me  that  my  end  ap« 
proaches."  "  Do  you  suflTer  much  pain,  my  lofd  !*' 
inquired  the  doctor.  "  So  much,"  answered  the 
wounded  admiral,  "  that  death  would  be  a  relief. 
Nevertheless,"  added  he,  in  a  more  feeble  tonoi 
"  every  body  wishes  to  live  a  little  longer !  Alas  S 
what  would  become  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton  if 
she  knew  the  state  I  was  in  at  this  moment!** 
His  coontry,  his  renown,  and  his  fatal  love,  dis- 
puted the  possession  of  his  last  thoughts. 

An  instant  after,  Hardy  came  down  again,  hie 
face  beaming  with  joy,  and,  taking  Nelson  by  the 
hand,  announced  to  him  a  complete  and  uiufie* 
pnted  victory.  He  conld  not  yet  name  exactly 
the  number  of  vessels  that  adorned  his  triumph, 
but  he  oould  answer  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  at  least. 
"  *Tis  well !  *tis  excellent  !'*  exclaimed  Nelson; 
"  but  yet" — as  he  thought  of  his  conversation  in 
the  mommg  wHh  Blackwood — "  I  had  bargained 
for  twenty.'*  Then,  raising  his  voice,  and  speak* 
ing  with  great  rapidity  and  decision,  "  Anchot, 
Hardy,"  said  he ;  "  bring  the  fleet  to  an  anchor 
before  night."  Hardy  signified  that  this  cave 
would  devolve  on  Collingwood,  who,  by  his  rank* 
would  now  command  the  fleet  "  No,  no ;  not 
while  I  live  !**  replied  the  admiral,  making  an  e^ 
fort  to  raise  himself  in  his  bed ;  "obey  my  orders, 
and  anchor !  Anchor  before  night— have  every 
thing  in  readiness  to  anchor !"  He  had  prediel* 
ed  from  the  early  morning  a  heavy  gale  of  wind, 
which  he  expected  to  come  on  at  night,  and  which 
would  prove  equally  dangerous  to  the  victofs  end 
Digitized  by  Iv^ 
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the  Tanquishod.  The  thought  of  placing  the  fleet 
in  safety  by  bringing  them  to  anchor  was  never 
for  a  moment  absent  from  his  mind.  *' Don't 
fling  me  overboard,"  said  he  to  Hardy ;  *'  I  wish 
to  repose  with  my  family  in  the  church-yard  of 
my  native  village — unless,"  he  added,  thinking  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  *'  my  king  and  country  may 
be  pleased  to  order  otherwise.  But,  above  all,  my 
dear  Hardy,"  contmued  he,  with  a  burst  of  tender 
regard,  increased  by  the  near  prospect  of  eternal 
separation,  *'  take  care  of  Lady  Hamilton !  Hardy, 
watch  over  the  unfortunate  Lady  Hamilton !" 

After  a  moment  of  silence,  as  if  to  receive  from 
his  friend  a  pledge  that  his  last  wishes  should  be 
faithfully  executed,  <' Embrace  me.  Hardy,"  he 
■aid.  Hardy  bent  forward  and  kissed  him  on  the 
cheek.  **  It  is  well,"  added  Nelson ;  *'  I  am  now 
satisfied.  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty  !" 
Hardy,  seeing  his  eyelids  close,  remained  a  mo- 
ment longer  watching  his  failing  respiration,  in- 
clined once  more  toward  him,  and  kissed  him  on 
the  forehead.  **  Who  is  that  t"  inquired  Nelson, 
opening  his  eyes.  *'  It  is  Hardy,  who  takes  leave 
of  you,"  replied  the  captain.  "  God  bless  you. 
Hardy,"  murmured  the  dying  admiral,  endeavor- 
ing to  recognize  the  features  of  his  fnend.  Hardy 
returned  to  his  post,  and  saw  him  no  more  in  life. 

The  chaplain  knelt  in  prayer  by  the  side  of  his 
cot.  Nelson  saw,  and  made  a  sign  that  he  recog- 
nized him.  *'  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  I  have  not  been 
a  very  great  sinner."  Then,  after  a  long  silence, 
"  Remember,"  he  added,  "  I  bequeath  Lady  Ham- 
ilton, and  my  little  daughter  Horatia,  to  my  coun- 
try." He  then  fell  into  a  sort  of  sleep,  while  his 
lips  uttered  inarticulate  sounds,  in  which  the 
names  of  Emma,  Horatia,  and  his  country  were 
partly  distinguishable.  Then,  raising  himself 
with  a  final  efibrt,  he  repeated  three  times  the  last 
words  of  his  memorable  signal,  *'  Thank  God,  / 
have  done  my  duty  /"  Inmiediately  afterward  he 
expired,  as  he  had  lived,  a  noble  and  undaunted 
warrior. 

It  was  now  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon.  The 
last  distant  cannon  resounded  across  the  seas.  A 
salvo  of  artillery  announced  the  departure  of  his 
flool  from  the  scene  of  combat,  and  heralded  its 
entrance  into  a  glorious  immortality. 

Night  and  tempest  assisted  to  complete  the  vic- 
toiy,  but  the  waves  disputed  the  possession  of  the 
trophies.  Six  English  ships,  without  sails,  masts, 
or  rigging,  like  those  of  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
exhibited,  in  their  crushed  ribs  and  slaughtered 
crews,  an  evidence  of  deariy-bought  triumph. 
With  difiiculty  they  were  enabled  to  float  upon 
the  heavy  swell,  which  rapidly  got  up  with  the 
wind  on  the  setting  of  the  autumnal  sun.  Ad- 
miral Gollingwood,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, depressed  by  the  loss  of  his  chief,  instead 
of  bringing  the  fleet  to  an  anchor,  as  Nelson  had 
emphatically  recommended,  employed  himself  in 
maiming  the  seventeen  prizes  taken  during  the 
battle,  and  in  pursuing  the  relics  of  the  combined 
fleet.  Darkness  and  the  storm  surprised  him  while 
endeavoring  to  secure  his  spoils.  The  sea,  the 
winds,  the  thunder,  the  lightning,  and  the  rocks, 
rendered  that  night,  the  following  day,  and  the 


second  night  after  the  battle,  more  terrible  than 
the  combat  itself.  The  enraged  elements  sported 
at  pleasure  during  sixty  hours  with  the  three  fleets, 
which,  the  evening  before,  had  proudly  covered  the 
ocean  with  their  flags. 

Several  of  the  prizes  taken  by  Nelson,  separ- 
ated by  the  fury  of  the  waves  from  the  English 
ships  to  which  they  were  attached,  broke  from  the 
cables  that  towed  them,  and  sought  to  escape  bj 
flight,  or  went  ashore  on  the  rocks  of  Cape  Trafal- 
gar. The  BucerUaur  was  dashed  to  pieces  as  she 
touched  the  coast.  The  IndomplabU  broke  from 
her  anchors  during  the  night,  and  marked  her 
funereal  course  by  the  light  of  her  own  poop  lan- 
terns toward  Point  Diamond,  where  she  perished 
with  her  entire  crew,  who  uttered  but  a  single  cry 
of  despair  as  they  went  down.  Gollingwood,  fear- 
ing to  lose  all  his  trophies,  set  fire  to  the  Santis^ 
sima  Trinidada^  and  heaped  upon  the  same 
enormous  pile  the  three  three-deckers,  the  Si. 
Augustitiy  the  Argonauta,  and  Santa  Anna.  The 
Berwick  foundered,  with  all  hands  on  board. 
Others  floated  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  from  bay  to  bay  on  the  shores  of  Africa 
or  Spain.  The  English  admiral  with  difliculty  cai^ 
ried  the  remainder  to  Gibraltar,  chained  to  the 
coflin  of  Nelson.  The  flag  of  England  reigned 
triumphant  for  many  years  on  the  wide  ocean, 
and  throughout  the  extent  of  the  Mediterranean. 
While  Bonaparte  subjugated  Continental  Europe 
to  his  arms,  Nelson  had  gained  for  England  the 
dominion  of  the  seas. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A  MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 

BY    W.    M.    THACXERAY. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

A  RETBSAT. 

AS  Olive  lay  awake  revolving  the  strange  inci- 
dents of  the  day,  and  speculating  upon  the 
tragedy  in  which  he  had  been  suddenly  called  to 
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take  a  certain  part,  a  sure  presentiment  told  him 
that  his  own  happy  holiday  was  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  the  clouds  and  stonn  which  he  had  al- 
ways somehow  foreboded,  were  about  to  break 
and  obscure  this  brief  pleasant  period  of  sunshine. 
He  rose  at  a  very  early  hour,  flung  his  windows 
open,  looked  out  no  doubt  toward  those  other  win- 
dows in  the  neighboring  hotel,  where  he  may  have 
fancied  he  saw  a  curtain  stirring,  drawn  by  a  hand 
that  every  hour  now  he  longed  more  to  press.  He 
turned  back  into  his  chamber  with  a  sort  of  groan, 
and  surveyed  some  of  the  relics  of  the  last  night's 
little  feast,  which  still  remained  on  the  table. 
There  were  the  Champagne  flasks  which  poor  Jack 
Belsize  had  emptied,  the  tall  Seltzer-water  bottle, 
from  which  the  gases  had  issued  and  mingled  with 
the  hot  air  of  the  previous  night's  talk ;  glasses 
with  dregs  of  liquor,  ashes  of  cigars,  or  their  black 
stumps,  strewing  the  cloth ;  the  dead  men,  the 
burst  guns  of  yesterday's  battle.  Early  as  it  was, 
his  neighbor  J.  J.  had  been  up  before  him.  Clive 
could  hear  him  singing  as  was  his  wont  when  the 
pencil  went  well,  and  the  colors  arranged  them- 
selves to  his  satisfaction  over  his  peaceful  and 
happy  work. 

He  pulled  his  own  drawing-table  to  the  window, 
set  out  his  board  and  color-box,  filled  a  great  glass 
from  the  Seltzer-water  bottle,  drank  some  of  the 
vapid  liquor,  and  plunged  his  brushes  in  the  rest, 
with  which  he  began  to  paint.  The  work  all  went 
wrong.  There  was  no  song  for  him  over  his  labor ; 
he  dashed  brush  and  board  aside  after  a  while, 
opened  his  drawers,  pulled  out  his  portmanteaus 
from  under  the  bed,  and  fell  to  packing  mechan- 
ically. J.  J.  heard  the  noise  from  the  next  room, 
and  came  in  smiling,  with  a  great  painting-brush 
in  his  mouth. 

•*  Have  the  bills  in,  J.  J.,"  says  Clive.  **  Leave 
your  cards  on  your  friends,  old  boy ;  say  good-by 
to  that  pretty  little  strawberry  girl  whose  picture 
you  have  been  doing ;  polish  it  off  to-day,  and  dry 
the  little  thing's  tears.  I  read  PPC.  in  the  stars 
last  night,  and  my  familiar  spirit  came  to  me  in  a 
vision,  and  said,  '  Clive,  son  of  Thomas,  put  thy 
traveling  boots  on.' " 

Lest  any  premature  moralist  should  prepare  to 
cry  fie  against  the  good,  pure-minded  little  J.  J., 
I  hereby  state  that  his  strawberry  girl  was  a  little 
village  maiden  of  seven  years  old,  whose  sweet 
little  picture  a  bishop  purchased  at  the  next  year's 
Exhibition. 

**  Are  you  going  already  T*  cries  J.  J.,  remov- 
ing the  bit  out  of  his  mouth.  **  I  thought  you  had 
arranged  parties  for  a  week  to  come,  and  that  the 
princesses  and  the  duchesses  had  positively  for- 
bidden the  departure  of  your  lordship  !" 

"  We  have  dallied  at  Capua  long  enough,*'  says 
Clive  ;  '*  and  the  legions  have  the  route  for  Rome. 
So  wills  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Hasdrubal." 

"  The  son  of  Hasdrubal  is  quite  right,"  his  com- 
panion answered;  '*'the  sooner  we  march  the 
better.  I  have  always  said  it ;  I  will  get  all  the 
accounts  in.  Hannibal  has  been  living  like  a 
voluptuous  Carthaginian  prince.  One,  two,  three 
Champagne  bottles !  There  will  be  a  deuce  of  a 
bai  to  pay." 
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**  Ah  !  there  tnll  be  a  deuce  of  a  bill  to  pay,** 
says  Clive  with  a  groan,  whereof  J.  J.  knew  tb» 
portent ;  for  the  young  men  had  the  confidence 
of  youth  one  in  another.  Clive  was  accustomed 
to  pour  out  his  full  heart  to  any  crony  who  was 
near  him ;  and  indeed  had  he  spoken  never  a 
word,  his  growing  attachment  to  his  cousin  was 
not  hard  to  see.  A  hundred  times,  and  with  tho 
glowing  language  and  feelings  of  youth,  with  tha 
fire  of  his  twenty  years,  with  the  ardor  of  a  painter, 
he  had  spoken  of  her  and  described  her.  Her 
magnanimous  simplicity,  her  courage  and  lofty 
scorn,  her  kindness  toward  her  little  family,  her 
form,  her  glorious  color  of  rich  carnation  and 
dazzling  white,  her  queenly  grace  when  quies- 
cent and  in  motion,  had  constantly  formed  tha 
subjects  of  this  young  gentleman's  ardent  eulo- 
gies. As  he  looked  at  a  great  picture  or  statue, 
as  the  Venus  of  Milo,  calm  and  deep,  unfathom^ 
ably  beautiful  as  the  sea  from  which  she  sprung; 
as  he  looked  at  the  rushing  Aurora  of  the  Ros- 
pigliosi,  or  the  Assumption  of  Titian,  more  bright 
and  glorious  than  sunshine,  or  that  divine  Madon- 
na and  divine  Infant,  of  Dresden,  whose  sweet 
faces  must  have  shone  upon  Raphael  out  of  heav- 
en ;  his  heart  sang  hymns,  as  it  were,  before  these 
gracious  altars ;  and,  somewhat  as  he  worshiped 
these  masterpieces  of  his  art  he  admired  the  beauty 
of  Ethel 

J.  J.  felt  these  things  exquisitely  after  his  man- 
ner, and  enjoyed  honest  CUve's  mode  of  celebra- 
tion and  rapturous  fioriture  of  song ;  but  Ridley's 
natural  note  was  much  gentler,  and  he  sang  his 
hymns  in  plaintive  minors.  Ethel  was  all  that  was 
bright  and  beautiful,  but — but  she  was  engaged 
to  Lord  Kew.  The  shrewd  kind  confidant  used 
gently  to  hint  the  sad  fact  to  the  impetuous  hero 
of  this  piece.  The  impetuous  hero  knew  this 
quite  well.  As  he  was  sitting  over  his  painting- 
board,  ho  would  break  forth  frequently,  after  his 
manner,  in  which  laughter  and  sentiment  wers 
mingled,  and  roar  out  with  all  the  force  of  his 
healthy  young  lungs — 

"  But  her  heart  it  is  another^s,  she  never— can-*»»- 
mine  ;^ 
and  then  hero  and  confidant  would  laugh  each  at 
his  drawing-table.    Miss  Ethel  went  between  tha 
two  gentlemen  by  the  name  of  Alice  Grey. 

Very  likely  Night,  the  Gray  Mentor,  had  given 
Clive  Newcome  the  benefit  of  his  sad  counsel. 
Poor  Belsize's  agony,  and  the  wretchedness  of 
the  young  lady  who  shared  in  the  desperate  pas- 
sion, may  have  set  our  young  man  a  thinking ; 
and  Lord  Kew's  frankness,  and  courage,  and 
honor,  whereof  Clive  had  been  a  witness  during 
the  night,  touched  his  heart  with  a  generous 
admiration,  and  manned  him  for  a  trial  which 
he  felt  was  indeed  severe.  He  thought  of  the  dear 
old  father  plowing  the  seas  on  tho  way  to  his  duty, 
and  was  determined,  by  heaven's  help,  to  do  bis 
own.  Only  three  weeks  since,  when  strollingcare- 
less  about  Bonn,  he  had  lighted  upon  Ethel  and 
the  laughing  group  of  little  cousins,  he  was  a  boy 
as  they  were,  thinking  but  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  day,  and  the  sunshine,  as  careless  as  those 
children.    And  now  the  tiioughts  and  passions 
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which  had  sprung  up  in  a  week  or  two,  had  given 
him  an  experience  such  as  years  do  not  always 
furnish ;  and  our  friend  was  to  show,  not  only 
that  he  could  feel  love  in  his  heart,  but  that  he 
could  give  proof  of  courage  and  self-denial  and 
honor. 

*'  Do  you  remember,  J.  J.,"  says  he,  as  boots 
and  breeches  went  plunging  into  the  portmanteau. 


and  with  immense  energy  he  pummels  down  one 
upon  the  other,  *'  do  you  remember  (a  dig  into  the 
snowy  bosom  of  a  dress  cambric  shirt),  my  dear 
old  &ther*s  only  campaign  story  of  his  running 
away  (a  frightful  blow  into  the  ribs  of  a  waistcoat), 
running  away  at  Asseer-Ghurt*' 

"  Asseer-Whatt"  says  J.  J.,  wondering. 

"The  siege  of  Asseer-Ghur !"  says  Clive, 
••fought  in  the  eventful  year  1803;  Lieutenant 
Newcome,  who  has  very  neat  legs,  let  me  tell  you, 
which  also  he  has  imparted  to  his  descendants, 
had  put  on  a  new  pair  of  leather  breeches,  for  he 
likes  to  go  handsomely  dressed  into  action.  His 
horse  was  shot,  the  enemy  were  upon  him,  and 
the  governor  had  to  choose  between  death  and  re- 
treat. I  have  heard  his  brother  officers  say  that 
my  dear  old  father  was  the  liravest  man  they  ever 
knew,  the  coolest  hand,  Sir.  What  do  you  think 
h  was  Lieutenant  Newcomers  duty  to  do  under 
these  circumstances  1  To  remain  alone  as  he 
was,  his  troop  having  turned  about,  and  to  be  cut 
down  by  the  Mahratta  horsemen — to  perish  or 
to  run,  Sirl" 

**I  know  which  I  should  have  done,'*  says 
Ridley. 

**  Exactly.  Lieutenant  Newcome  adopted  that 
coarse.    His  bran  new  leather  breeches^were  ex- 


ceedingly tight,  and  greatly  incommoded  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  retreating  movement,  but  he  ran 
away.  Sir,  and  afterward  begot  your  obedient  serv. 
ant.  That  is  the  history  of  the  battle  of  Asseer- 
Ghur." 

"  And  now  for  the  moral,**  says  J.  J.,  not  a 
little  amused. 

**  J.  J.,  old  hoy,  this  is  my  battle  of  Asseer- 
Ghur.  I  am  off.  Dip  into  the 
money-bag:  pay  the  people:  be 
generous,  J.  J.,  but  not  too  prod- 
igal. The  chamber-maid  is  ugly, 
yet  let  her  not  want  for  a  crown  to 
console  her  at  our  departure.  The 
waiters  have  been  brisk  and  serv- 
ile, reward  the  slaves  for  their  la- 
bors. Forget  not  the  humble  boots, 
so  shall  he  bless  us  when  we  de- 
part. For  artists  are  gentlemen, 
though  Ethel  does  not  think  so. 
De — No— God  bless  her,  God  bless 
her,"  groans  out  Clive,  cramming 
his  two  fists  into  hb  eyes.  If 
Ridley  admired  him  before,  he 
thought  none  the  worse  of  him 
now.  And  if  any  generous  young 
fellow  in  life  reads  the  Fable,  which 
may  possibly  concern  him,  let  him 
take  a  senior*s  counsel,  and  re- 
member that  there  are  perils  in  our 
battle,  God  help  us,  from  which  the 
bravest  had  best  run  away. 

Early  as  the  morning  yet  was, 
Clive  had  a  visitor,  and  the  door 
opened  to  let  in  Lord  Kew*8  hon- 
est face.  Ridley  retreated  before 
it  into  his  own  den — the  appear- 
ance of  earis  scared  the  modest 
painter,  though  he  was  proud  and 
pleased  that  his  Clive  should  have  their  com- 
pany. Lord  Kew  indeed  lived  in  more  splendid 
apartments  on  the  first  floor  of  the  hotel,  Clive 
and  his  friend  occupying  a  couple  of  spacious 
chambers  on  the  second  story.  "  You  are  an 
early  bird,'*  says  Kew.  **  I  got  up  myself  in  a 
panic  before  daylight  almost ;  Jack  was  making 
a  deuce  of  a  row  in  his  room,  and  fit  to  blow 
the  door  out.  I  have  been  coaxing  him  for  this 
hour ;  I  wish  we  had  thought  of  giving  him  a  dose 
of  laudanum  last  night — if  it  finished  him,  poor 
old  boy,  it  would  do  him  no  harm.**  And  then, 
laughing,  he  gave  Clive  an  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  Barnes  on  the  previous  night.  *•  You 
seem  to  be  packing  up  to  go,  too,**  says  Lord  Kew, 
with  a  momentary  glance  of  humor  darting  from 
his  keen  eyes.  "  The  weather  is  breaking  up  here, 
and  if  you  are  going  to  cross  the  St.  Gothard,  as 
the  Newcomes  told  me,  the  sooner  the  better.  It*8 
bitter  cold  over  the  mountains  in  October.*' 
"Very  cold,'*  says  Clive,  Diii;-,g  his  nails. 
**  Post  or  Vett.  1**  asks  my  Lord. 
'*  I  bought  a  carriage  at  Frankfort,**  says  Clivc, 
in  an  off-hand  manner. 

**  Hulloh  I**  cries  the  other,  who  was  perfectly 
kind,  and  entirely  frank  and  pleasant,  and  show- 
ed no  difference  in  his  conversation  with  men  of 
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any  degree,  except  perhaps  that  to  his  inferiors 
in  station  he  was  a  little  more  polite  than  to  his 
equals,  but  who  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  a 
young  artist  leaving  Baden  in  a  carriage  of  his 
own  as  of  his  riding  away  on  a  dragon. 

**  I  only  gave  twenty  pounds  for  the  carriage ; 
it*s  a  little  light  thing ;  we  are  two,  a  couple  of 
horses  cany  us  and  our  traps,  you  know,  and  we 
can  stop  where  we  like.  I  don*t  depend  upon  my 
profession,"  Clive  added,  with  a  blush.  **  I  made 
three  guineas  once,  and  that  is  the  only  money  I 
ever  gained  in  my  life." 

**  Of  course,  my  dear  fellow,  have  not  I  been 
to  your  Other's  house  1  At  that  pretty  ball,  and 
seen  no  end  of  fine  people  there  1  We  are  young 
swells.  I  know  that  very  well.  We  only  paint 
lor  pleasure." 

'*  We  are  artists,  and  we  intend  to  paint  for 
money,  my  lord,"  says  Olive.  «» Will  your  lord- 
ship give  me  an  order  V* 

•*  My  lordship  serves  me  right,"  the  other  said. 
**  I  think,  Newcome,  as  you  are  going,  I  think  you 
might  do  some  folks  here  a  good  turn,  though  the 
service  is  rather  a  disagreeable  one.  Jack  Bel- 
size  is  not  fit  to  be  left  alone.  I  can*t  go  away 
Irom  here  just  now  for  reasons  of  state.  Do  be  a 
good  fellow  and  take  him  with  you.  Put  the  Alps 
between  him  and  this  confounded  business,  and 
if  I  can  serve  you  in  any  way  I  shall  be  delight- 
ed, if  you  will  furnish  me  with  the  occasion.  Jack 
does  not  know  yet  that  our  amiable  Barnes  is 
here.  I  know  how  fond  you  are  of  him.  I  have 
hea.rd  the  story — glass  of  claret  and  all.  We  all 
fove  Barnes.  How  that  poor  Lady  Olara  can  have 
accepted  him  the  Lord  knows.  We  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,  especially  women." 

*•  Good  heavens !"  Olive  broke  out,  "  can  it  be 
possible  that  a  young  creature  can  have  been 
brought  to  like  such  a  selfish,  insolent  coxcomb 
as  that,  such  a  cocktail  as  Barnes  Newcome  1 
You  know  very  well.  Lord  Kew,  what  his  life  is. 
There  was  a  poor  girl  whom  he  brought  out  of  a 
Newcome  factory  when  he  was  a  boy  himself,  and 
might  have  had  a  heart,  one  would  have  thought, 
whom  he  ill-treated,  whom  he  deserted,  and  flung 
out  of  doors  without  a  penny,  upon  some  pretense 
of  her  infidelity  toward  him ;  who  came  and  actu- 
ally sat  down  on  the  steps  of  Park  Lane  with  a 
ehUd  on  each  side  of  her,  and  not  their  cries  and 
their  hunger,  but  the  fear  of  his  own  shame  and 
a  dread  of  a  police-couit,  forced  him  to  give  her  a 
maintenance.  I  never  see  the  fellow  but  I  loathe 
him,  and  long  to  kick  him  out  of  window  ;  and 
this  man  is  to  marry  a  noble  young  lady  because, 
forsooth,  he  is  a  partner  in  a  bank,  and  heir  to 
seven  or  eight  thousand  a  year.  O,  it  is  a  shame, 
it  is  a  shame !  It  makes  me  sick  when  I  think 
of  the  lot  which  the  poor  thing  is  to  endure." 

"  It  is  not  a  nice  story,"  said  Lord  Kew,  roll- 
ing a  cigarette.  **  Barnes  is  not  a  nice  man.  I 
give  you  that  in.  You  have  not  heard  it  talked 
about  m  the  family,  have  yout" 

'*  Good  heavens !  you  don't  suppose  that  I 
would  speak  to  Ethel,  to  Miss  Newcome,  about 
■ueh  a  foul  subject  as  thati"  cries  Olive.  **I 
never  mentioned  it  to  my  own  father.    He  would 


have  turned  Barnes  out  of  his  doors  if  he  had 
known  it." 

**  It  was  the  talk  about  town,  I  know,"  Kew 
said  dryly.  '*  Every  thing  is  told  in  those  con- 
founded clubs.  I  told  you  I  give  up  Barnes.  I 
like  him  no  more  than  yoo  do.  He  may  have 
treated  the  woman  ill.  I  suspect  he  has  not  an 
angelical  temper :  but  in  this  matter  he  has  not 
been  so  bad,  so  very  bad  as  it  would  seem.  The 
first  step  is  wrong  of  course — those  factory  towns 
— that  sort  of  tUng  you  know — ^well,  well,  the 
commencement  of  the  business  is  a  bad  one.  But 
he  is  not  the  only  sinner  in  London.  He  has  de- 
clared on  his  honor  to  me  when  the  matter  was 
talked  about,  and  he  was  coming  on  for  election 
at  Bay*8,  and  was  as  neariy  piUed  as  any  man  I 
ever  knew  in  my  life — he  decUred  on  his  word 
that  he  only  parted  from  Mrs.  Delacy  (Mrs.  De* 
lacy  the  poor  devil  used  to  call  herself)  because  he 
found  that  she  had  served  him — as  such  women 
will  serve  men.  He  offered  to  send  his  children 
to  school  in  Yorkshire — ^rather  a  cheap  school — 
but  she  would  not  part  with  them.  She  made  a 
scandal  in  order  to  get  good  terms,  and  she  suc- 
ceeded. He  was  anxious  to  break  the  connection : 
he  owned  it  had  hung  like  a  millstone  round  his 
neck,  and  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  remorse — 
annoyance  you  may  call  it.  He  was  immensely 
cut  up  about  it.  I  remember  when  that  fellow 
was  hanged  for  murdering  a  woman,  Barnes  said 
he  did  not  wonder  at  his  having  done  it.  Young 
men  make  those  connections  in  their  eariy  lives, 
and  rue  them  all  their  days  after.  He  was  heart- 
ily Sony,  that  we  may  take  for  granted.  He 
wished  to  lead  a  proper  life.  My  grandmother 
managed  this  business  with  the  Dorkings.  Lady 
Kew  still  pulls  stroke  oar  in  our  boat,  you  know, 
and  the  old  woman  will  not  give  up  her  place. 
They  know  every  thing,  the  elders  do.  He  is  a 
clever  fellow.  He  is  witty  in  his  way.  When 
he  likes  he  can  make  himself  quite  agreeable  to 
some  people.  There  has  been  no  sort  of  force. 
You  don't  suppose  young  ladies  :.:^  confined  in 
dungeons  and  subject  to  tortures,  do  yo  j  ^  But 
there  is  a  brood  of  Pulleyns  at  Ohanticlere^  and 
old  Dorking  has  nothing  to  give  them.  His 
daughter  accepted  Barnes  of  her  own  free-will, 
he  knowing  perfectly  well  of  that  previous  affair 
with  Jack.  The  poor  devil  bursts  into  the  place 
yesterday,  and  the  girl  drops  down  in  a  faint.  She 
will  see  Belsize  this  very  day  if  he  likes.  I  took 
a  note  from  Lady  Dorking  to  him  at  five  o'clock 
this  morning.  If  he  fiineies  that  there  is  any  con- 
straint put  upon  Lady  Olara's  actions  she  ^1  tell 
him  with  her  own  lips  that  she  has  acted  of  hei 
own  free-will.  She  will  many  the  husband  she 
has  chosen,  and  do  her  duty  by  him.  You  are 
quite  a  young  un  who  boil  and  froth  up  with  in- 
dignation at  the  idea  that  a  girl  hardly  off  with  an 
old  love  should  take  on  with  a  new—" 

'*  I  am  not  indignant  with  her,"  says  Olive, 
*♦  for  breaking  with  Belsize,  but  for  manying 
Barnes." 

*•  You  hate  him,  and  you  know  he  is  your  en- 
emy ;  and,  indeed,  young  fellow,  he  does  not  com- 
pliment you  in  talking abojit.jou^  ^A  pretty  yottn||g 
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icapegrace  he  has  made  you  out  to  be,  and  very 
likely  thinks  you  to  be.  It  depends  on  the  colors 
m  which  a  fellow  is  painted.  Our  friends  and  our 
enemies  draw  us — and  I  often  think  both  pictures 
axe  like,"  continued  the  easy  world-philosoj^r. 
^  You  hate  Barnes,  and  can  not  see  any  good  in 
him  He  sees  none  in  you.  There  have  been  tre- 
mendous shindies  in  Park  Lane  tlpropos  of  your 
worship,  and  of  a  subject  which  I  don*t  care  to 
mention,**  said  Lord  Kew,  with  some  dignity ; 
«<  and  what  is  the  upshot  of  all  this  malevolence  1 
I  like  you ;  I  like  your  frther — I  think  he  is  a  no- 
ble old  boy ;  there  are  those  who  represented  him 
as  a  sordid  schemer.  Give  Mr.  Barnes  the  ben- 
efit of  common  charity  at  any  rate ;  and  let  others 
fike  him,  if  you  do  not. 

*<  And  as  for  this  romance  of  love,"  the  young 
nobleman  went  on,  kindling  as  he  spoke,  and  for- 
getting the  slang  and  colloquialisms  with  which 
we  garnish  all  our  conversation — **  this  fine  pic- 
ture of  Jenny  and  Jessamy  &Iling  in  love  at  first 
sight,  billing  and  cooing  in  an  arbor,  and  retiring 
to  a  cottage  afterward  to  go  on  cooing  and  Mlling 
— Pshaw !  what  folly  is  this !  It  is  good  for  ro- 
mances, and  for  Misses  to  sigh  about ;  but  any 
man  who  walks  through  the  world  with  his  eyes 
open,  knows  how  senseless  is  all  this  rubbish.  I 
don't  say  that  a  young  man  and  woma^  are  not 
to  meet,  and  to  fall  in  love  that  instant,  and  to 
many  that  day  year,  and  love  each  other  tiU  they 
ore  a  hundred ;  that  is  the  supreme  lot — but  that 
is  the  lot  which  the  gods  only  grant  to  Baucis  and 
Philemon,  and  a  very,  very  few  besides.  As  for 
the  rest,  they  must  compromise ;  make  themselves 
as  comfortable  as  they  can,  and  take  the  good  and 
the  bad  together.  And  as  for  Jenny  and  Jessamy, 
by  Jove !  look  round  among  your  friends,  count 
up  the  love  matches,  and  see  what  has  been  the 
end  of  most  of  them !  Love  in  a  coUage !  Who 
is  to  pay  the  landlord  for  the  cottage  1  Who  is 
to  pay  for  Jenny's  tea  and  cream,  and  Jessamy*s 
mutton-chops  1  If  be  has  cold  mutton,  he  will 
quarrel  with  her.  If  there  is  nothing  in  the  cup- 
board, a  pretty  meal  they  make.  No ;  you  cry 
out  against  people  in  our  world  making  money 
marriages.  Why,  kings  and  queens  many  oh  the 
same  understanding.  My  butcher  has  saved  a 
stoddngfbl  of  money,  and  marries  his  daughter  to 
a  young  salesman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salesman  pros- 
per in  life,  and  get  an  alderman's  daughter  for 
their  son.  My  attorney  looks  out  among  his  cli- 
ents for  an  eligible  husband  for  Miss  7.)eeds ;  sends 
his  son  to  the  bar,  into  Parliament,  where  he  cuts 
a  figure  and  becomes  attorney-general,  makes  a 
fortune,  has  a  house  in  Belgrave  Square,  and  mar- 
lies  Miss  Deeds  of  the  second  generation  to  a  peer. 
Do  not  accuse  us  of  being  more  sordid  than  our 
neighbors.  We  do  but  as  the  worid  does ;  and 
a  girl  in  our  society  accepts  the  best  party  which 
offers  itself,  just  as  Miss  Chummey,  when  entrea- 
ed  by  two  young  gentlemen  of  the  order  of  coster- 
mongers,  inclines  to  the  one  who  rides  from  market 
on  a  moke,  rather  than  to  the  gentleman  who  sells 
bis  greens  from  a  hand-basket." 

This  tirade,  which  his  lordship  delivered  with 
•ooaideiable  spirit,  was  intended  no  doubt  to  cany 


a  moral  for  Clive's  private  hearing;  and  which,  tm 
do  him  justice,  the  youth  was  not  slow  to  compre- 
hend. The  pomt  was,  **  Young  man,  if  oertaiii 
persons  of  rank  choose  to  receive  you  very  kindly, 
who  have  but  a  comely  face,  good  manners,  and 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  do  not  pre- 
sume upon  their  good  nature,  or  indulge  in  cer- 
tain ambitious  hopes  which  your  vanity  may  in- 
duce you  to  form.  Sail  down  the  stream  with  the 
brass  pots.  Master  Earthen-pot,  but  beware  of 
coming  too  near !  You  are  a  nice  young  man, 
but  there  are  some  prizes  which  are  too  good  for 
you,  and  are  meant  for  your  betters.  And  yon 
might  as  well  ask  the  prime  minister  for  the  next 
vacant  garter,  as  expect  to  wear  on  your  breast 
such  a  star  as  Ethel  Newoome." 

Before  Clive  made  his  accustomed  visit  to  his 
friends  at  the  hotel  opposite,  the  last  great  poten- 
tiaiy  had  arrived  who  waste  take  part  inUie  &mily 
congress  of  Baden.  In  place  of  Ethel's  fluslung 
cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  Clive  found  on  entering 
Lady  Ann  Newcome's  sitting-room,  the  parch- 
ment-covered features,  and  the  well-known  hooked 
beak  of  the  old  Countess  of  Kew.  To  support  the 
glances  from  beneath  the  bushy  black  eyebrows 
on  each  side  of  that  promontory  was  no  pleasant 
matter.  The  whole  family  cowered  under  Lady 
Kew's  eyes  and  nose,  and  she  ruled  by  force  of 
them.  It  was  only  Ethel  whom  these  awful  feat- 
ures did  not  utterly  subdue  and  dismay. 

Besides  Lady  Kew,  Clive  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  his  lordship,  her  grandson.  Lady  AnUt 
and  children  of  various  sizes,  and  Mr.  Barnes ; 
not  one  of  whom  was  the  person  whom  Clive  de- 
sired to  behold. 

The  queer  glance  in  Kew's  eye  directed  to- 
ward CUve,  who  was  himself  not  by  any  means 
deficient  in  perception,  informed  him  that  there 
had  just  been  a  conversation  in  which  his  own 
name  had  figured.  Having  been  abusing  Clive 
extravagantly,  as  he  did  whenever  he  mentioned 
his  cousin's  name,  Barnes  must  needs  hang  his 
head  when  the  young  fellow  came  in.  His  hand 
was  yet  on  the  chamber-door,  and  Barnes  was 
calling  him  miscreant  and  scoundrel  within ;  so 
no  wonder  Barnes  had  a  hang-dog  look.  But  as 
for  Lady  Kew,  that  veteran  diplomatist  allowed 
no  signs  of  discomfiture,  or  any  other  emotion,  to 
display  themselves  on  her  ancient  countenance. 
Her  busby  eyebrows  were  groves  of  mystery,  her 
unfathomable  eyes  were  wells  of  gloom. 

She  gratified  Clive  by  a  momentary  loan  of 
two  knuckly  old  fingers,  which  he  was  at  liberty 
to  hold  or  to  drop ;  and  then  he  went  on  to  enjoy 
the  felicity  of  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Barnes, 
who,  observing  and  enjoying  his  confusion  over 
Lady  Kew's  reception,  determined  to  try  Clive 
in  the  same  way,  and  he  gave  Clive  at  the  same 
time  a  supercilious  **How  de  dah,"  which  the 
other  would  have  liked  to  drive  down  his  throat. 
A  constant  desire  to  throttle  Mr.  Barnes — to  beat 
him  on  the  nose^ — to  send  him  flying  out  of  win- 
dow, was  a  sentiment  with  which  this  singular 
young  man  inspired  many  persons  whom  he  ac- 
costed. A  biographer  ought  to  be  impartial,  yet 
I  own,  in  a  modified  degree,  to  have  partaken  of 
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thU  sentiment.  He  looked  Yeiy  much  younger 
than  his  actual  time  of  life,  and  was  not  of  com- 
manding stature;  but  patronized  his  equals,  nay, 
let  us  say,  his  betters,  so  insufferably,  that  a  com- 
mon wish  for  his  suppression  existed  among  many 
persons  in  society. 

Glive  told  me  of  this  little  circumstance,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  of  his  own  subsequent  ill-behav- 
ior. "  We  were  standing  apart  from  the  ladies," 
so  Clive  narrated,  "  when  Barnes  and  I  had  our 
little  passage  of  arms.  He  had  tried  the  finger 
business  upon  me  before,  and  I  had  before  told 
him,  either  to  shake  hands  or  to  leave  it  alone. 
You  know  the  way  in  which  the  impudent  little 
beggar  stands  astride,  and  sticks  his  little  feet 
out.  I  brought  my  heel  well  down  on  his  con- 
founded little  varnished  toe,  and  gave  it  a  scrunch 
which  made  Mr.  Barnes  shriek  out  one  of  his 
loudest  oaths.** 

"  1) —  clumsy ,"  screamed  out  Barnes. 

Clive  said,  in  a  low  voice,  '*  I  thought  you  only 
swore  at  women,  Barnes." 

"  It  is  you  that  say  things  before  women,  Clive," 
cries  his  cousin,  lookmg  very  furious. 

Mr.  Clive  lost  all  patience.  **  In  what  company, 
Barnes,  would  you  like  me  to  say  that  I  think  you 
are  a  snob!  Will  you  have  it  on  the  Parade  1 
Come  out  and  I  will  speak  to  you." 

**  Barnes  can't  go  out  on  the  Parade,"  cries 
Lord  Kew,  bursting  out  laughing,  *<  there's  an- 
other gentleman  there  wanting  him."  And  two 
of  the  three  young  men  enjoyed  this  joke  ex- 
ceedingly. I  doubt  whether  Barnes  Newcome, 
Esq.,  of  Newcome,  was  one  of  the  persons 
amused. 

«« What  wickedness  are  you  three  boys  laugh- 
ing atl"  cries  Lady  Ann,  perfectly  innocent 
and  good-natured:  **no  good  I  will  be  bound. 
Come  here,  Clive.'*  Our  young  friend,  it  must 
be  premised,  had  no  sooner  received  the  thrust  of 
Lady  Kew*s  two  fingers  on  entering,  than  it  had 
been  intimated  to  him  that  his  interview  with  that 
gracious  lady  was  at  an  end.  For  she  had  in- 
stantly called  her  daughter  to  her,  with  whom  her 
ladyship  fell  a-whispering ;  and  then  it  was  that 
Clive  retreated  from  Lady  Kew*8  hand,  to  fall 
into  Barnes's. 

**  Clive  trod  on  Barnes's  toe,**  cries  out  cheery 
Lord  Kew,  **  and  has  hurt  Barnes's  favorite  com, 
■o  that  he  can  not  go  out,  and  is  actually  obliged 
to  keep  the  room.  That's  what  we  were  laugh- 
ing at." 

♦'  Hem !"  growled  Lady  Kew.  She  knew  to 
what  her  grandson  alluded.  Lord  Kew  had  rep- 
resented Jack  Belsize,  and  his  thundering  big 
stick,  in  the  most  terrific  colors,  to  the  family 
council.  The  joke  was  too  good  a  one  not  to 
serve  twice. 

Lady  Ann,  in  her  whispered  conversation  with 
the  old  Countess,  had  possibly  deprecated  her 
mother's  anger  toward  poor  Clive ;  for  when  he 
came  up  to  the  two  ladies,  the  younger  took  his 
hand  with  great  kindness,  and  said,  **  My  dear 
Clive,  we  are  very  sorry  you  are  going.  You 
ware  of  the  greatest  use  to  us  in  the  journey.  I 
un  sure  you  have  been  uncommonly  good-na- 


tured and  obliging,  and  we  shall  all  miss  yon 
very  much.**  Her  gentleness  smote  the  generous 
young  fellow,  and  an  emotion  of  gratitude  toward 
her  for  being  so  compassionate  to  him  in  his  mis- 
ery, caused  bis  cheeks  to  blush  and  his  eyes  per- 
haps to  moisten.  **  Thank  you,  dear  aunt,**  says 
he,  **  you  have  been  very  good  and  kind  to  me. 
It  is  I  that  shall  feel  lonely ;  but — but  it  b  quite 
time  that  I  should  go  to  my  work.** 

"  Quite  time  !**  said  the  severe  possessor  of  the 
eagle  beak.  **  Baden  is  a  bad  place  for  young 
men.  They  make  acquaintances  here  of  which 
very  little  good  can  come.  They  frequent  the 
gamblmg-ti^les,  and  live  with  the  most  disrep- 
utable French  Viscounts.  We  have  heard  of 
your  goings  on.  Sir.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Col- 
onel Newcome  did  not  take  you  with  him  to 
India.*' 

*•  My  dear  mamma,"  cries  Lady  Ann,  "  I  am 
sure  Clive  has  been  a  very  good  boy  indeed." 
The  old  lady's  morality  put  a  stop  to  Clive's  pa- 
thetic mood,  and  he  replied  with  a  great  deal  of 
spirit,  **  Dear  Lady  Ann,  you  have  been  always 
very  good,  and  kindness  is  nothing  surprising 
from  you ;  but  Lady  Kew's  advice,  wMch  I  should 
not  have  ventured  to  ask,  is  an  unexpected  fa- 
vor ;  my  father  knows  the  extent  of  the  gambling 
transactions  to  which  your  ladyship  was  pleased 
to  allude,  and  introduced  me  to  the  gentleman 
whose  acquaintance  you' don't  seem  to  think  eli- 
gible.** ^ 

"  My  good  young  man,  I  think  it  is  time  you  ^ 
were  off,'*  Lady  Kew  said  this  time  with  great 
good  humor ;  she  liked  Chve's  spirit,  and  as  long 
as  he  interfered  with  none  of  her  plans,  was  quite 
disposed  to  be  friendly  with  him.  *<  Go  to  Rome, 
go  to  Florence,  go  wherever  you  like,  and  study 
very  hard,  and  make  very  good  pictures,  and  come 
back  again,  and  we  shall  all  be  very  glad  to  see 
you.  You  have  very  great  talents — these  sketches 
are  really  capital." 

*'Is  not  he  very  clever,  mammal**  said  kind 
Lady  Ann,  eagerly.  Clive  felt  the  pathetic  mood 
coming  on  again,  and  an  immense  desire  to  hug 
Lady  Ann  in  his  arms,  and  to  kiss  her.  How 
grateful  are  we — ^how  touched  a  frank  and  gen- 
erous heart  is  for  a  kind  word  extended  to  us  in 
our  pain !  The  pressure  of  a  tender  hand  nerves 
a  man  for  an  operation,  and  cheers  him  for  the 
dreadful  interview  with  the  surgeon. 

That  cool  old  operator,  who  had  taken  Mr. 
Clive's  case  in  hand,  now  produced  her  shining 
knife,  and  executed  the  first  cut  with  perfect  neat- 
ness and  precision.  "  We  are  come  here,  as  I 
suppose  you  know,  Mr.  Newcome,  upon  family 
matters,  and  I  frankly  tell  you  that  I  think,  for 
your  own  sake,  you  would  be  much  better  away. 
I  wrote  my  daughter  a  great  scolding  when  I 
heard  that  you  were  in  this  place.** 

*♦  But  it  was  by  the  merest  chance,  mamma, 
indeed  it  was,"  cries  Lady  Ann. 

"  Of  course,  by  the  merest  chance,  and  by  tibe 
merest  chance  I  heard  of  it  too.  A  little  bird 
came  and  told  me  at  Kissengen.  You  have  no 
more  sense,  Ann,  than  a  goose.  I  have  told  you 
so  a  hundred  times.  Lady  Ann  requested  wu 
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to  stay,  and  I,  my  good  young  friend,  request 
you  to  go  away.*' 

•*  I  needed  no  request/'  said  Clive.  **  My  go- 
ing, Lady  Kew,  is  my  own  act.  I  was  going 
without  requiring  any  guide  to  show  me  to  the 
door." 

**No  doubt  you  were,  and  my  arrival  is  the 
signal  for  Mr.  Newcomers  ban  jour.  I  am  Bogey, 
and  I  frighten  every  body  away.  By  the  scene 
which  you  witnessed  yesterday,  my  good  young 
firiend,  and  all  that  painful  tsclandre  on  the  prom- 
enade, you  must  see  how  absurd,  and  dangerous, 
and  wicked — ^yes,  wicked  it  is  for  parents  to  allow 
Intimacies  to  spring  up  between  young  people, 
which  can  only  lead  to  disgrace  and  unhappiness. 
Lady  Dorking  was  another  good-natured  goose. 
I  had  not  arrived  yesterday  ten  minutes,  when 
my  maid  came  running  in  to  tell  me  of  what  had 
occurred  on  the  promenade ;  and,  tired  as  I  was, 
I  went  that  instant  to  Jane  Dorking  and  passed 
the  evening  with  her,  and  that  poor  little  creature 
to  whom  Captain  Belsize  behaved  so  cruelly.  She 
does  not  care  a  fig  for  him — not  one  fig.  Her 
childish  inclination  is  passed  away  these  two  years, 
while  Mr.  Jack  was  performing  his  feats  in  pris- 


on ;  a,nd  if  the  wretch  flatters  himself  that  it  was 
on  his  account  she  was  agitated  yesterday,  he  is 
perfectly  mistaken,  and  you  may  tell  him  Lady 
Kew  said  so.  She  is  subject  to  fainting  fits.  Dr. 
Finck  has  been  attending  her  ever  since  she  has 
been  here.  She  fainted  only  last  Tuesday  at  the 
sight  of  a  rat  walking  about  their  lodgings  (they 
have  dreadful  lodgings,  the  Dorkings),  and  no 
wonder  she  was  frightened  at  the  sight  of  that 
great  coarse  tipsy  wretch !  She  is  engaged,  as  you 
know,  to  your  connection,  my  grandson  Barnes : 
in  all  respects  a  most  eligible  union.  The  rank 
of  life  of  the  parties  suits  them  to  one  another. 
She  is  a  good  young  woman,  and  Barnes  has 
experienced  from  persons  of  another  sort  such 
horrors,  that  he  will  know  the  blessing  of  domes- 
tic virtue.  It  was  high  time  he  should.  I  say 
all  this  in  perfect  frankness  to  you. 

*'  Go  back  again  and  play  in  the  garden,  little 
brats  (this  to  the  innocents  who  came  frisking  in 
from  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  windows).  You 
have  been  1  And  Barnes  sent  you  in  here !  Go 
up  to  Miss  Quigley.  No,  stop.  Go  and  tell 
Ethel  to  come  down ;  bring  her  down  with  you. 
Do  you  understand  1" 
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The  unconscious  infants  toddle  up  stairs  to 
their  sister ;  and  Lady  Kew  blandly  says,  *'  Ethel's 
engagement  to  my  grandson,  Lord  Kew,  has  long 
been  settled  in  our  family,  though  these  things 
are  best  not  talked  about  until  they  are  quite  de- 
termined you  know,  my  dear  Mr.  Newcome. 
When  we  saw  you  and  your  father  in  London, 
we  heard  that  you  too— that  you  too  were  en- 
gaged to  a  young  lady  in  your  own  rank  of  life, 
a  Miss — what  was  her  nameT — Miss  MacPher- 
son.  Miss  Mackenzie.  Your  aunt,  Mrs.  Hodson 
Newcome,  who  I  must  say  is  a  most  blundering, 
silly  person,  had  set  about  this  story.  It  appears 
there  is  no  truth  in  it.  Do  not  look  surprised 
that  I  know  about  your  affairs.  I  am  an  old 
witch,  and  know  numbers  of  things.'* 

And,  indeed,  how  Lady  Kew  came  to  know 
this  fact,  whether  her  maid  corresponded  with 
Lady  Ann's  maid,  what  her  ladyship's  means  of 
information  were,  avowed  or  occult,  this  biogra- 
pher has  never  been  able  to  ascertain.  Very 
likely,  Ethel,  who  in  these  last  three  weeks  had 
been  made  aware  of  that  interesting  circumstance, 
had  announced  it  to  Lady  Kew  in  the  course  of 
a  cross-examination,  and  there  may  have  been  a 
battle  between  the  granddaughter  and  the  grand- 


mother, of  which  the  family  chronicler  of  the  New- 
comes  has  had  no  precise  knowledge.  That  thert 
were  many  such  I  know — skirmishes,  sieges,  and 
general  engagements.  When  we  hear  the  guns, 
and  see  the  wounded,  we  know  there  has  been  a 
fight.  Who  knows  had  there  been  a  battle  royal, 
and  was  Miss  Newcome  having  her  wounds  dress- 
ed up  stairs  V 

"  You  will  like  to  say  good-by  to  your  cousin, 
I  know,*'  Lady  Kew  continued,  with  imperturb- 
able placidity.  *<  Ethel,  my  dear,  here  is  Mr. 
Clive  Newcome,  who  has  come  to  bid  us  all  good- 
by."  The  little  girls  came  trotting  down  at  this 
moment,  each  holding  a  skirt  of  their  elder  siste? . 
She  looked  rather  pale,  but  her  expression  was 
haughty — almost  fierce. 

Clive  rose  up  as  she  entered,  from  the  sofa  by 
the  old  countess's  side,  which  place  she  had  point- 
ed him  to  take  during  the  amputation.  He  rose 
up  and  put  his  hair  back  off  his  face,  and  said 
very  calmly,  "  Yes,  I  am  come  to  say  good-by. 
My  holidays  are  over,  and  Ridley  and  I  are  off 
for  Rome ;  good-by,  and  God  bless  you,  Ethel." 

She  gave  him  her  hand  and  said,  '*  Good-by, 
Clive ;"  but  her  hand  did  not  return  his  pressure, 
and  dropped  to  her  side,  when  he  let  it  go. 
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Hearing  the  words  good-by,  little  Alice  burst 
into  a  howl,  and  little  Maude,  who  was  an  im- 
petuous little  thing,  stamped  her  little  red  shoes 
snd  said,  '•  It  san't  be  good-by.  Tlivc  san*t  go." 
Alice  roaring,  clung  hold  of  Clive*B  trowsers.  He 
took  them  up  gayly,  each  on  an  arm,  as  he  had 
done  a  hundred  times,  and  tossed  the  children  on 
to  his  shoulders,  where  they  used  to  like  to  pull 
his  yellow  mustaches.  He  kissed  the  little  hands 
and  faces,  and  a  moment  afler  was  gone. 

"  Qu^as  tu,"  says  M.  de  Florae,  meeting  him 
going  over  the  bridge  to  his  own  hotel.  **  Qu*as 
tu  mon  petit  Claive.  Est  ce  qu^on  vient  de  t'ar- 
racher  une  dentl" 

"Ce'st  9a,"  says  Clive,  and  walked  into  the 
Hotel  de  France.  "  Hulloh!  J.  J.!  Ridley!"  he 
tang  out.  **  Order  the  trap  out  and  let's  be  off." 
**  I  thought  we  were  not  to  march  till  to-morrow," 
says  >.  J.,  divining  perhaps  that  some  catastrophe 
had  occurred.  Indeed,  Mr.  Clive  was  going  a 
day  sooner  than  he  had  intended.  He  woke  at 
Fribourg  the  next  morning.  It  was  the  grand 
old  cathedral  he  looked  at,  not  Baden  of  the  pine- 
dad  hills,  of  the  pretty  walks,  and  the  lime-tree 
aYenues.  Not  Baden  the  prettiest  booth  of  all 
Yanity  Fair.  The  crowds  and  the  music,  the 
gambling-tables,  and  the  cadaverous  croupiers 
and  chinking  gold  were  far  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing. There  was  one  window  in  the  Hotel  de 
Hollande  that  he  thought  of,  how  a  fair  arm  used 
to  open  it  in  the  early  morning,  how  the  muslin 
curtain,  in  the  morning  air,  swayed  to  and  fro. 
He  would  have  given  how  much  to  see  it  once 
more  !  Walking  about  at  Fribourg  in  the  night, 
away  from  his  companions,  he  had  thought  of  or- 
dering horses,  galloping  back  to  Baden,  and  once 
again  under  that  window  calling  Ethel,  Ethel ! 
But  he  came  back  to  his  room  and  the  quiet  J.  J., 
and  to  poor  Jack  Belsize,  who  had  had  his  tooth 
taken  out,  too. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  Jack,  who  took  a 
back  seat  in  Olive's  carriage,  as  befits  a  secondary 
personage  in  this  history,  and  Clive  in  truth  had 
almost  forgotten  him  too.  But  Jack  having  his 
awn  cares  and  business,  and  having  rammed  his 
own  carpet  bag,  brought  it  down  without  a  word, 
and  Clive  found  him  environed  in  smoke  when 
be  came  down  to  take  his  place  in  the  Uttle  britz- 
ka.  I  wonder  whether  the  window  at  the  Hotel 
de  Hollande  saw  him  go  1  There  are  some  cur- 
tains behind  which  no  historian,  however  prying, 
is  allowed  to  peep. 

"  Tiens,  le  petit  part,"  says  Florae  of  the  cigar, 
who  was  always  sauntering.  **  Yes,  we  go," 
•ays  Clive.  "  There  is  a  fourth  place.  Viscount, 
will  you  come  tool" 

"  I  would  love  it  well,"  replies  Florae,  "  but  I 
am  here  in  faction.  My  cousin  and  Seigneur  M. 
le  Due  d'lvry  is  coming  all  the  way  from  Bag- 
mkres  de  Bigorre.  He  says  he  counts  on  me : 
afiaires  d'etat,  mon  cher,  affaires  d'etat." 

^*  How  pleased  the  duchess  will  be !  Easy 
with  that  bag,"  shouts  Clive.  "How  pleased 
the  princess  will  be !"  In  truth  he  hardly  knew 
what  he  was  saying. 

"  Vous  croyez ;  vous  croyex,"  says  M.  de 


Florae.  "  As  you  have  a  fourth  place,  I  know 
who  had  best  take  it." 

"And  who  is  thati"  asked  the  young  traveler. 

Lord  Kew  and  Barnes  Newcome,  Esq.,  of 
Newcome,  came  out  of  the  Hotel  de  Hollande  at 
this  moment.  Barnes  slunk  back,  seeing  Jack 
Belsize's  hairy  face.  Kew  ran  over  the  bridge. 
•* Good-by,  Clive.  Good-by,  Jack."  "Good-by, 
Kew."  It  was  a  great  handshaking.  Away 
goes  the  postillion  blowing  his  horn,  and  young 
Hannibal  has  lefl  Capua  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

MADAME    LA    DUCHESSE. 

In  one  of  Clive  Newcome's  letters  from  Baden, 
the  young  man  described  to  me,  with  consider- 
able humor  and  numerous  illustrations  as  his 
wont  was,  a  great  lady  to  whom  he  was  pre- 
sented at  that  watering-place  by  his  friend  Lord 
Kew.  Lord  Kew  had  traveled  in  the  East  with 
Monsieur  le  Due  and  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'lvry 
— the  prince  being  an  old  friend  of  his  lordship*s 
family.  He  is  the  Q  of  Madame  d'lvry's  book 
of  travels,  "Footprints  of  the  Gazelles,  by  a 
daughter  of  the  Crusaders,"  in  which  she  prays 
so  fervently  for  Lord  Kew's  conversion.  He  is 
the  Q  who  rescued  the  princess  from  the  Arabs, 
and  performed  many  a  feat  which  lives  in  her 
glowing  pages.  He  persists  in  saying  that  he 
never  rescued  Madame  la  Princesse  from  any 
Arabs  at  all,  except  from  one  beggar  who  was 
bawling  out  for  bucksheesh,  and  whom  Kew 
drove  away  with  a  stick.  They  made  pilgrim- 
ages to  all  the  holy  places,  and  a  piteous  sight  it 
was,  said  Lord  Kew,  to  see  the  old  prince  in  the 
Jerusalem  processions  at  Easter  pacing  with 
bare  feet  and  a  candle.  Here  Lord  Kew  sepa- 
rated from  the  prince's  party.  His  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  last  part  of  the  "  Footprints  ;'* 
which,  in  truth,  are  filled  full  of  strange  rhapso- 
dies, adventures  which  nobody  ever  saw  but  the 
princess,  and  mystic  disquisitions.  She  hesitates 
at  nothing  like  other  poets  of  her  nation :  not 
profoundly  learned,  she  invents  where  she  has 
not  acquired  :  mingles  together  religion  and  the 
opera;  and  performs  Parisian  pas-de-ballet  be- 
fore the  gates  of  monasteries  and  the  cells  of 
anchorites.  She  describes  as  if  she  had  herself 
witnessed  the  catastrophe — the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea :  and,  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  of  the 
transaction,  an  unhappy  love  affair  between 
Pharoah's  eldest  son  and  Moses's  daughter.  At 
Cairo,  Apropos  of  Joseph's  granaries,  she  enters 
into  a  furious  tirade  against  Potiphar,  whom 
she  paints  as  an  old  savage,  suspicious,  and  a 
tyrant.  They  generally  have  a  copy  of  the 
"  Footprints  of  the  Gazelles"  at  the  Circulating 
Library  at  Baden,  as  Madame  d'lvry  constantly 
visits  that  watering-place.  M.  le  Due  was  not 
pleased  with  the  book,  which  was  published 
entirely  without  his  concurrence,  and  which  ho 
described  as  one  of  the  ten  thousand  follies  of 
Madame  la  Duchesse. 

This  nobleman  was  five-and-foity  years  older 
than  his  duchess.  France  is  the  country  where 
that  sweet  Christian  institution  oLtiitariagts  Jte 
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eonvenanee  (which  so  many  folks  of  the  family 
about  which  this  story  treats  are  engaged  in 
arranging),  is  most  in  vogue.  There  the  news- 
papers daily  announce  that  M.  de  Foy  has  a 
hureau  de  confiancCy  where  families  may  arrange 
marriages  for  their  sons  and  daughters  in  perfect 
comfort  and  security.  It  is  but  a  question  of 
money  on  one  side  and  the  other.  Mademoiselle 
has  so  many  francs  of  dot ;  Monsieur  has  such 
and  such  rentes  or  lands  in  possession  or  rever- 
sion, an  etude  d'avoue,  a  shop  with  a  certain 
cliefUele  bringing  him  such  and  such  an  income, 
which  may  be  doubled  by  the  judicious  addition 
of  so  much  capital,  and  the  pretty  little  matri- 
monial arrangement  is  concluded  (the  agent 
touching  his  percentage),  or  broken  off,  and  ifo- 
body  unhappy,  and  the  world  none  the  wiser. 
The  consequences  of  the  system  I  do  not  pretend 
personally  to  know ;  but  if  the  light  literature 
of  a  country  is  a  reflex  of  its  manners,  and 
French  novels  are  a  picture  of  French  life,  a 
pretty  society  must  that  be  into  the  midst  of 
which  the  London  reader  may  walk  in  twelve 
hours  from  this  time  of  perusal,  and  from  which 
only  twenty  miles  of  sea  separate  us. 

When  the  old  Doke  d'lvry,  of  the  ancient 
nobility  of  France,  an  emigrant  with  Artoi»,  a 
warrior  with  Conde,  an  exile  during  the  reign  of 
the  Oorsican  usurper,  a  grand  prince,  a  great 
nobleman  afterward,  though  shorn  of  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  his  wealth  by  the  revolution — when 
the  Duke  d*Ivry  lost  his  two  sons,  and  his  son's 
son  likewise  died,  as  if  fete  had  determined  to 
end  the  direct  line  of  that  noble  house,  which 
had  furnished  queens  to  Europe,  and  renowned 
chiefs  to  the  Crusaders — being  of  an  intrepid 
spirit,  the  Duke  was  ill-disposed  to  yield  to  his 
redoubtable  enemy,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  blows 
which  the  latter  had  inflicted  upon  him,  and 
when  he  was  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  three 
months  before  the  July  Revolution  broke  out,  a 
young  lady  of  a  sufficient  nobility,  a  virgin  of  six- 
teen, was  brought  out  of  the  convent  of  the  Sacre 
Occur  at  Paris,  and  married  with  immense  splen- 
dor and  ceremony  to  this  princely  widower. 
The  most  august  names  signed  the  book  of  the 
dvil  marriage.  Madame  la  Dauphine,  and  Ma- 
dame la  Duchesse  de  Berri  complimented  the 
young  bride  with  royal  favors.  Her  portrait  by 
Dubufe  was  in  the  Exhibition  next  year,  a 
charming  young  duchess  indeed,  with  black 
eyes,  and  black  ringlets,  pearls  on  her  neck,  and 
diamonds  in  her  hair,  as  beautiful  as  a  princess 
of  a  fairy  tale.  M.  d'lvry,  whose  early  life  may 
have  been  rather  oragious,  was  yet  a  gentleman 
perfectly  well  conserved.  Resolute  against  fate 
his  enemy  (one  would  fimcy  fate  was  of  an 
aristocratic  turn,  and  took  especial  delight  in 
combats  with  princely  houses;  the  Atride,  the 
Borbonidie,  the  Ivrys — the  Browns  and  Joneses 
being  of  no  account),  the  prince  seemed  to  be 
determined  not  only  to  secure  a  progeny,  but  to 
defy  age.  At  sixty  he  was  still  young,  or  seemed 
to  be  so.  His  hair  was  as  black  as  the  princess's 
own,  his  teeth  as  white.  If  you  saw  him  on  the 
Boulevard  de  Gand,  sunning  among  the  youthful 


exquisites  there,  or  riding  au  Bois,  with  a  grace 
worthy  of  old  Franconi  himself,  you  would  tak« 
him  for  one  of  the  young  men,  of  whom  indeed, 
up  to  his  marriage,  he  retained  a  number  of  the 
graceful  foIUes  and  amusements,  though  his  man- 
ners had  a  dignity  acquired  in  the  old  days  of 
Versailles  and  the  Trianon,  which  the  modems 
can  not  hope  to  imitate.  He  was  assiduous  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  the  Opera  as  any  journalist, 
or  any  young  dandy  of  twenty  years.  He 
"ranged  himself,"  as  the  French  phrase  is, 
shortly  before  his  marriage,  just  like  any  other 
young  bachelor:  took  leave  of  Phrynie  and 
Aspasie  in  the  coulisses,  and  proposed  to  devote 
himself  henceforth  to  his  charming  young  wife. 

The  afTreux  catastrophe  of  July  arrived.  The 
ancient  Bourbons  were  once  more  on  the  road  to 
exile  (save  one  wily  old  remnant  of  the  race,  who 
rode  grinning  over  the  Barricades,  and  distribu- 
ting poignees  dc  main  to  the  stout  fists  that  had 
pummelled  his  family  out  of  France).  M.  le 
Due  d'lvry,  who  lost  his  place  at  court,  his  ap- 
pointments which  helped  his  income  very  much, 
and  his  peerage,  would  no  more  acknowledge  the 
usurper  of  Neuilly,  than  him  of  Elba.  The  ex- 
peer  retired  to  Ids  terres.  He  barricaded  his 
house  in  Paris  against  all  supporters  of  the  citi- 
zen King ;  his  nearest  kinsman,  M.  de  Florae, 
among  the  rest,  who  for  his  part  cheerfully  took 
his  oath  of  fidelity,  and  his  seat  in  Louis 
Philippe's  house  of  peers,  having  indeed  been 
accustomed  to  swear  to  all  dynasties  for  some 
years  past. 

In  due  time  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'lviy  gave 
birth  to  a  child,  a  daughter,  whom  her  noble 
father  received  with  but  small  pleasure.  What 
the  Duke  desired,  was  an  heir  to  his  name,  a 
Prince  de  Montcontour,  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
sons  and  grandsons  gone  before  him,  to  join  their 
ancestors  in  the  tomb.  No  more  children,  how- 
ever, blessed  the  old  Duke's  union.  Madame 
d'lvry  went  the  round  of  all  the  watering-places  : 
pilgrimages  were  tried:  vows  and  gifls  to  all 
saints  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  the  d'lvry 
family,  or  to  families  in  general :  but  the  saints 
turned  a  deaf  ear ;  they  were  inexorable  since 
the  true  religion  and  the  elder  Bourbons  were 
banished  from  France. 

Living  by  themselves  in  their  ancient  castles, 
or  their  dreary  mansion  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, I  suppose  the  Duke  and  Duchess  grew 
tired  of  one  another,  as  persons  who  enter  into 
a  manage  de  eonvenanee  sometimes — ^nay,  as 
those  who  light  a  flaming  love  match,  and  run 
away  with  one  another — will  be  found  to  do.  A 
lady  of  one-and-twenty,  and  a  gentleman  of  sixty- 
six,  alone  in  a  great  castle,  have  not  unfrequently 
a  third  guest  at  their  table,  who  comes  without  a 
card,  and  whom  they  can  not  shut  out,  though 
they  keep  their  doors  closed  ever  so.  His  name 
is  Ennui,  and  many  a  long  hour  and  weary  night 
must  such  folks  pass  in  the  unbidden  society  of 
this  Old  Man  of  the  Sea ;  this  daily  guest  at  th« 
board ;  this  watchful  aU«ndant  at  the  fireside ; 
this  assiduous  companion  who  toiU  walk  out  with 
you ;  this  sleepless,  restless  bedliBllow^  j 
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At  firstf  M.  d'lvry,  that  well-conscTved  noble- 
man who  never  would  allow  that  he  was  not 
young,  exhibited  no  sign  of  doubt  regarding  his 
own  youth  except  an  extreme  jealousy  and  avoid- 
ance of  all  other  young  fellows.  Very  likely 
Madame  la  Duchesse  may  have  thought  men  in 
general  dyed  their  hair,  wore  stays,  and  had  the 
rheumatism.  Coming  out  of  the  convent  of  the 
Sacre  Ckeur,  how  was  the  innocent  young  lady 
to  know  better  1  You  see,  in  these  manages  de 
convenancCy  though  a  coronet  may  be  convenient 
to  a  beautiful  young  creature,  and  a  beautiful 
young  creature  may  be  convenient  to  an  old 
gentleman,  there  are  articles  which  the  marriage- 
monger  can  not  make  to  convene  at  all :  tempers 
over  which  M.  de  Foy  and  his  like  have  no  con- 
trol ;  and  tastes  which  can  not  be  put  into  the 
marriage  settlements.  So  this  couple  were  un- 
happy, and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  quarreled  with 
one  another  like  the  most  vulgar  pair  who  ever 
fought  across  a  table. 

In  this  unhappy  state  of  home  affairs,  Madame 
took  to  literature.  Monsieur  to  politics.  She  dis- 
covered that  she  was  a  great  unappreciated  soul, 
dnd  when  a  woman  finds  that  treasure  in  her 
bosom,  of  course  she  sets  her  own  price  on  the 
article.  Did  you  ever  see  the  first  poems  of 
Madame  la  Duchesse  d'lvry,  "Les  Cris  de 
I'Amel"  She  used  to  read  them  to  her  very 
intimate  friends,  in  white,  with  her  hair  a  good 
deal  down  her  back.  They  had  some  success. 
Dubufe  having  painted  her  as  a  duchess,  Schef- 
fer  depicted  her  as  a  Muse.  That  was  in  the 
third  year  of  her  marriage,  when  she  rebelled 
against  the  duke  her  husband,  insisted  on  open- 
ing her  saloons  to  art  and  literature,  and,  a  fer- 
vent devotee  still,  proposed  to  unite  genius  and 
religion.  Poets  had  interviews  with  her.  Musi- 
cians came  and  twanged  guitars  to  her.  Her 
husband,  entering  her  room,  would  fall  over  the 
sabre  and  spurs  of  Count  Almaviva  from  the 
Boulevard,  or  Don  Basilio  with  his  great  som- 
brero and  shoe-buckles.  The  old  gentleman  was 
breathless  and  bewildered  in  following  her  through 
all  her  vagaries.  He  was  of  old  France,  she  of 
new.  What  did  he  know  of  the  Ecole  Roman- 
tique,  and  these  jeunes  gens  with  their  Marie 
Tudors  and  Tours  de  Ncsle,  and  sanguineous 
histories  of  queens  who  sewed  their  lovers  into 
sacks,  emperors  who  had  interviews  with  robber 
captains  in  Charlemagne's  tomb,  Buridans  and 
Hemanis,  and  stuffi  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de 
Chateaubriand  was  a  man  of  genius  as  a  writer, 
certainly  immortal ;  and  M.  de  Lamartine  was  a 
young  man  extremely  bicn  penaarUj  but,  ma  foi, 
give  him  Crebillon  JUs^  or  a  bonne  farce  of  M. 
Vade  to  make  laugh ;  for  the  great  sentiments, 
for  the  beautiful  style  give  him  M.  de  Lormain 
(although  Bonapartist)  or  the  Abbe  de  Lille. 
And  for  the  new  school !  bah !  these  little 
Dumases,  and  Hugos,  and  Mussets,  what  is  ail 
that  1  ^*  M.  de  Lormain  shall  be  immortal.  Mon- 
sieur," he  would  say,  *♦  when  tWiheBQ  frcluquets 
are  forgotten."  After  his  marriage  he  frequented 
the  coulisses  of  the  Opera  no  more ;  but  he  was 
a  preUy  constant  attendant  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 


oais,  where  you  might  hear  him  snoring  over  th« 
chefs-d'oBUvres  of  French  tragedy. 

For  some  little  time  after  1830,  the  Duchesse 
was  as  great  a  Carlist  as  her  husband  could  wish ; 
and  they  conspired  together  very  comfortably  at 
first  Of  an  adventurous  turn,  eager  for  excite- 
ment of  all  kinds,  nothing  would  have  better 
pleased  the  Duchess  than  to  follow  Madame  in 
her  adventurous  course  in  La  Vendee,  disguised 
as  a  boy  above  all.  She  was  persuaded  to  stay 
at  home,  however,  and  aid  the  good  cause  at 
Paris ;  while  Monsieur  le  Due  went  off  to  Brit- 
tany to  offer  his  old  sword  to  the  mother  of  his 
king.  But  Madame  was  discovered  up  the  chim- 
ney at  Rennes,  and  all  sorts  of  things  were  dis- 
covered afterward.  The  world  said  that  out 
silly  little  Duchess  of  Paris  was  partly  the  cause 
of  the  discovery.  Spies  were  put  upon  her,  and 
to  some  people  she  would  tell  any  thing.  M.  le 
Due,  on  paying  his  annual  visit  to  the  august 
exiles  at  Goritz,  was  very  badly  received :  Mad- 
ame la  Dauphine  gave  him  a  sermon.  He  had 
an  awful  quarrel  with  Madame  la  Duchesse  on 
returning  to  Paris.  He  provoked  Monsieur  le 
Comte  Tiercelin,  le  beau  Tiercelin,  an  officer  of 
ordonnance  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  into  a  duel, 
Apropos  of  a  cup  of  coffee  in  a  salon ;  he  actually 
wounded  the  beau  Tiercelin — he  sixty-five  years 
of  age !  His  nephew,  M.  de  Florae,  was  loud  in 
praise  of  his  kinsman*s  bravery. 

That  pretty  figure  and  complexion  which  still 
appear  so  captivating  in  M.  Dubufe^s  portrait  of 
Madame  la  Duchesse  dlvry,  have  long  existed — 
it  must  be  owned— only  in  paint.  *^Jela  prefere 
h,  Vhuile,^*  the  Vicomte  de  Florae  said  of  his 
cousin,  *'  she  should  get  her  blushes  from  Mon- 
sieur Dubufe — those  of  her  present  furnishers  are 
not  near  so  natural.*^  Sometimes  the  Duchess 
appeared  with  these  postiches  roses,  sometimes 
of  a  mortal  paleness.  Sometimes  she  looked 
plump,  on  other  occasions  woefiilly  thin.  *'  When 
she  goes  into  the  world,"  said  the  same  chroni- 
cler, *'  ma  cousine  surrounds  herself  with,  jupons 
— c'est  pour  defendre  sa  vertu :  when  she  is  in  a 
devotional  mood,  she  gives  up  rouge,  roast  meat, 
and  crinoline,  and  fait  maigre  absolumcfU.'^  To 
spite  the  Duke  her  husband,  she  took  up  with 
the  Vicomte  de  Florae,  and  to  please  herself  she 
cast  him  away.  She  took  his  brother,  the  Abbe 
de  Florae,  for  a  director,  and  presently  parted 
from  him.  '^  Mon  frere,  ce  saint  homme  ne  parle 
jamais  de  Madame  la  Duchesse,  maintenant,** 
said  the  Vicomte.  She  must  have  confessed  to 
him  des  choses  affreuses — oh  oui ! — affreuses  ma 
parole  d'honneur ! 

The  Duke  d^Ivry  being  archiroyaliste,  Madame 
la  Duchesse  must  make  herself  ultra- Philippiste. 
*'  0  oui !  tout  ce  qu*il-y-a  de  plus  Madame  Ade- 
laide au  monde !"  cried  Florae.  *'  She  raffoles 
of  M.  le  Regent.  She  used  to  keep  a  fast  of  the 
day  of  the  supplice  of  Philippe  Egalite,  Saint 
and  Martyr.  I  say  used,  for  to  make  to  enrage 
her  husband,  and  to  recall  the  Abbe  my  brother, 
did  she  not  advise  herself  to  consult  M.  le  Pas- 
teur Grigou,  and  to  attend  the  preach  at  his 
Temple  1    When  this  sheep  ht^  brought  her 
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shepherd  back,  she  dismissed  the  Pasteur  Gri- 
gou.  Then  she  tired  of  M.  TAbbe  again,  and 
mj  brother  is  come  out  from  her,  shaking  his 
good  head.  Ah !  she  must  have  put  things  into 
it  which  astonished  the  good  Abbe !  You  know 
he  has  since  taken  the  Dominican  rebel  My 
word  of  honor !  I  believe  it  was  terror  of  her  that 
drove  him  into  a  convent.  You  shall  see  him  at 
Rome,  Clive.  Give  him  news  of  his  elder,  and 
tell  him  this  gross  prodigal  is  repenting  among 
the  swine.  My  word  of  honor !  I  desire  but  the 
death  of  Madame  la  Yicomtesse  de  Florae,  to 
marry  and  range  myself! 

"After  being  Royalist,  Philippist,  Catholic, 
Huguenot,  Madame  d^Ivry  must  take  to  Panthe- 
ism, to  bearded  philosophers  who  believe  in  no- 
thing, not  even  in  clean  linen,  eclecticism,  re- 
publicanism, what  know  II  All  her  changes 
have  been  chronicled  by  books  of  her  composi- 
tion. Les  Demons,  poem  Catholic ;  Charles  IX. 
is  the  hero,  and  the  demons  are  shot  for  the 
most  part  at  the  catastrophe  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
My  good  mother,  all  good  Catholic  as  she  is, 
was  startled  by  the  boldness  of  this  doctrine. 
Then  there  came  Une  Dragonnade^  par  Mmc. 
La  Duchesso  d'lvry,  which  is  all  on  your  side. 
That  was  of  the  time  of  the  Pastor  Grigou,  that 
one.  The  last  was  Les  Dieux  dechus,  poeme  en 
20  chants,  par  Mme.  la  D d'l.  Guard  your- 
self well  from  this  Muse !  If  she  takes  a  fancy 
to  you,  she  will  never  leave  you  alone.  If  you 
see  her  often,  she  will  fancy  you  are  in  love  with 
her,  and  tell  her  husband.  She  always  tells  my 
uncle — afterward — after  she  has  quarreled  with 
you  and  grown  tired  of  you !  Eh !  being  in 
London  once,  she  had  the  idea  to  make  herself  a 
Quakre ;  wore  the  costume,  consulted  a  minister 
of  that  culte,  and  quarreled  with  him  as  of  rule. 
It  appears  the  Quakers  do  not  beat  themselves, 
otherwise  my  poor  uncle  must  have  payed  of  his 
person. 

"  The  turn  of  the  philosophers  then  came,  the 
chemists,  the  natural  historians,  what  know  1 1 
She  made  a  laboratory  in  her  hotel,  and  rehearsed 
poisons  like  Madame  de  Brinvilliers — she  spent 
hours  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Since  she  has 
grown  affreusement  maigre  and  wears  mounting 
robes,  she  has  taken  more  than  ever  to  the  idea 
that  she  resembles  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  She 
wears  a  little  frill  and  a  little  cap.  Every  man 
she  loves  she  says  has  come  to  misfortune.  She 
calls  her  lodgings  Lochleven.  Eh !  I  pity  the 
landlord  of  Lochleven !  She  calls  ce  gros  Black- 
ball vous  savez,  that  pillar  of  esteminets,  that 
prince  of  mauvais-ton,  her  Bothwell ;  little  Mi- 
jaud,  the  poor  little  pianist,  she  named  her  Rizzio ; 
young  Lord  Greenhorn,  who  was  here  with  his 
Governor,  a  Monsieur  of  Oxfort,  she  christened 
her  Damlcy,  and  the  Minister  Anglican,  her  John 
Knox!  The  poor  man  was  quite  enchanted! 
Beware  of  this  haggard  Syren,  my  little  Clive ! 
— ^mistrust  her  dangerous  song!  Her  cave  is 
jonchee  with  the  bones  of  her  victims.  Be  you 
not  one !" 

Far  from  causing  Clive  to  avoid  Madame  la 
Duchesse,  these  cautions  very  likely  would  have 


made  him  only  the  more  eager  to  make  her  ac- 
quaintance, but  that  a  much  nobler  attraction 
drew  him  elsewhere.  At  iirst,  being  introduced 
to  Madame  d'lvry^s  salon,  he  was  pleased  and 
flattered,  and  behaved  himself  there  merrily  and 
agreeably  enough.  He  had  not  studied  Horace 
Vemet  for  nothing;  ho  drew  a  fine  picture  of 
Kew  rescuing  her  from  the  Arabs,  with  a  plenty 
of  sabres,  pistols,  boumouses,  and  dromedaries. 
He  made  a  pretty  sketch  of  her  little  girl  Antoi- 
nette, and  a  wonderful  likeness  of  Miss  0*Grady, 
the  little  girPs  governess,  the  mother's  dame  de 
compagnie — Miss  0*Grady,  with  the  richest 
Milesian  brogue,  who  had  been  engaged  to  give 
Antoinette  the  pure  English  accent.  But  the 
French  lady's  great  eyes  and  painted  smiles 
would  not  bear  comparison  with  Ethel's  natural 
brightness  and  beauty.  Clive,  who  had  been 
appointed  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  neglected  his  business,  and  went  over  to 
the  English  faction ;  so  did  one  or  two  more  of 
the  Princess's  followers,  leaving  her  Majesty  by 
no  means  well  pleased  at  their  desertion. 

There  had  been  many  quarrels  between  M. 
d'lvry  and  his  next  of  kin.  Political  differences, 
private  differences — a  long  story.  The  Duke» 
who  had  been  wild  himself,  could  not  pardon  the 
Vicomte  de  Florae  for  being  wild.  Eflbrts  at 
reconciliation  had  been  made  which  ended  un- 
successfully. The  Vicomte  de  Florae  had  been 
allowed  for  a  brief  space  to  be  intimate  with  the 
chief  of  his  family,  and  then  had  been  dismissed 
for  being  too  intimate.  Right  or  wrong,  tho 
Duke  was  jealous  of  all  young  men  who  ap- 
proached the  Duchesse.  "He  is  suspicious,'* 
Madame  de  Florae  indignantly  said,  "because 
he  remembers :  and  he  thinks  other  men  are  like 
himself.'*  The  Vicomte  discreetly  said,  "My 
cousin  has  paid  me  the  compliment  to  be  jealous 
of  me,"  and  acquiesced  in  his  banishment  with 
a  shrug. 

During  the  emigration  the  old  Lord  Kew  had 
been  very  kind  to  exiles ;  M.  d'lvry  among  tho 
number ;  and  that  nobleman  was  anxious  to 
return  to  all  Lord  Kew's  family  when  they  came 
to  France  the  hospitality  which  he  had  received 
himself  in  England.  He  still  remembered,  or 
professed  to  remember.  Lady  Kew's  beauty.  How 
many  women  are  there,  awful  of  aspect,  at  pres- 
ent, of  whom  the  same  pleasing  legend  is  not 
narrated  ]  It  must  be  true,  for  do  not  they  them- 
selves confess  iti  I  know  of  few  things  more 
remarkable  or  suggestive  of  philosophic  contem- 
plation than  those  physical  changes.  When  the 
old  Duke  and  the  old  Countess  met  together  and 
talked  confidentially,  their  conversation  bloomed 
into  a  jargon  wonderful  to  hear.  Old  scandals 
woke  up,  old  naughtinesses  rose  out  of  their 
graves,  and  danced,  and  smirked,  and  gibbered 
again,  like  those  wicked  nuns  whom  Bertram 
and  Robert  de  Diablo  evoke  from  their  sepulchres 
while  the  bassoon  performs  a  diabolical  incantar 
tion.  The  Brighton  Pavilion  was  tenanted; 
Ranelagh  and  the  Pantheon  swarmed  with  danr 
cers  and  masks ;  Pordita  was  found  again,  and 
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walked  a  minuet  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Mrs. 
Clarke  and  the  Duke  of  York  danced  together — 
a  pretty  dance.  The  old  Duke  wore  ^jaboi  and 
ailes'de-pigeon,  the  old  Countess  a  hoop,  and  a 


cushion  on  her  head.  If  haply  the  young  folks 
came  in,  the  elders  modified  their  recollections, 
and  Lady  Kew  brought  honest  old  King  George, 
and  good  old  ugly  Queen  Charlotte  to  the  rescue. 
Her  ladyship  was  sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne, 
and  in  some  respects  resembled  that  lamented 
nobleman.  Their  family  had  relations  in  France 
(Lady  Kew  had  always  a  pied-4-terre  at  Paris,  a 
bitter  little  scaudal-shop,  where  Us  bicn-pensanis 
assembled  and  retailed  the  most  awful  stories 
against  the  reigning  dynasty).  It  was  she  who 
handed  over  le  petit  Kiou,  when  quite  a  boy,  to 
Monsieur  and  Madame  d*Ivry,  to  be  lance  into 
Parisian  society.  He  was  treated  as  a  son  of 
the  family  by  the  Duke,  one  of  whose  many 
Christian  names,  his  lordship,  Francis  George 
Xavier,  Earl  of  Kew  and  Viscount  Walham  bears. 
If  Lady  Kew  hated  any  one  (and  she  could  hate 
rery  considerably)  she  hated  her  daughter-in-law, 
Walham*s  widow,  and  the  Methodists  who  sur- 
rounded her.  Kew  remain  among  a  pack  of 
psalm-singing  old  women  and  parsons  with  his 
mother!  Fi  done!  Frank  was  Lady  Kew's 
boy,  she  would  form  him,  marry  him,  leave  him 
her  money  if  he  married  to  her  liking,  and  show 
him  life.     And  so  she  showed  it  to  him. 

Have  you  taken  your  children  to  the  National 
Gallery  in  London,  and  shown  them  the  Marriage 
k  la  Mode  1  Was  the  artist  exceeding  the  privi- 
lege of  his  calling  in  painting  the  catastrophe  in 
which  those  guilty  people  all  suffer!  If  this 
fable  were  not  true,  if  many  and  many  of  your 
young  men  of  pleasure  had  not  acted  it,  and  rued 
the  moral,  I  would  tear  the  page.  You  know 
that  in  our  Nursery  Tales  there  is  commonly  a 
good  fairy  to  counsel,  and  a  bad  one  to  mislead 
the  young  prince.  You  perhaps  feel  that  in 
your  own  life  there  is  a  Good  Principle  imploring 
you  to  come  into  its  kind  bosom,  and  a  Bad  Pas- 
sion which  tempts  you  into  its  arms.     Be  of  easy 


minds,  good-natured  people!  Let  us  disdain 
surprises  and  eoups-de-theatre  for  once ;  and  teH 
those  good  souls  who  are  interested  about  him, 
that  there  is  a  Good  Spirit  coming  to  the  rescue 
of  our  young  Lord  Kew. 

Surrounded  by  her  court 
and  royal  attendants,  La 
Reine  Marie  used  gracious- 
ly to  attend  the  play-table, 
where  luck  occasionally  de- 
clared itself  for  and  against 
her  majesty.  Her  appear- 
ance used  to  create  not  a 
little  excitement  in  the  Sa- 
loon of  Roulette,  the  game 
which  she  patronized,  it  be- 
ing more  '*  fertile  of  emo- 
tions" than  the  slower  Trente 
et  Quarante.  She  dreamed 
of  numbers,  had  favorite  in- 
cantations by  which  to  con- 
jure them:  noted  the  fig- 
ures made  by  peels  of  peaches 
and  so  forth,  the  numbers  of 
houses,  on  hackney  coaches 
— ^was  superstitious  comme 
toutcs  let  dmes poetiques.  She  commonly  brought 
a  beautiful  agate  bonbonniere  full  of  gold  pieces, 
when  she  played.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  her 
grimaces ;  to  watch  her  behavior :  her  appeals 
to  Heaven,  her  delight  and  despair.  Madame  la 
Baronne  de  la  Cruche  Cassee  played  on  one 
side  of  her,  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Schlang- 
enbad  on  the  other.  "VMien  she  had  lost  all  her 
money  her  majesty  would  condescend  to  borrow 
— ^not  from  those  ladies  :  knowing  the  royal  pecu- 
liarity, they  never  had  any  money ;  they  always 
lost;  they  swiftly  pocketed  their  winnings  and 
never  left  a  mass  on  the  table,  or  quitted  it,  as 
courtiers  will,  when  they  saw  luck  was  going 
against  their  sovereign.  The  ofHcers  of  her 
household  were  Count  Ponter,  a  Hanoverian,  the 
Cavaliere  Spada,  Captain  Blackball  of  a  mysteri- 
ous English  regiment,  which  might  be  any  one 
of  the  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  army  list,  and 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  Greeks,  Russians, 
and  Spaniards.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  (of  En- 
gland), who  had  made  the  princess's  acquaintance 
at  Bagn^res  (where  her  lord  still  remained  in  the 
gout),  and  perseveringly  followed  her  all  the 
way  to  Baden ;  were  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of 
the  company  in  which  they  found  themselves. 
Miss  Jones  wrote  such  letters  to  her  dearest 
friend  Miss  Thompson,  Cambridge  Square,  Lon- 
don, as  caused  that  young  person  to  crever  with 
envy.  Bob  Jones,  who  had  grown  a  pair  of  mus- 
taches since  he  left  home,  began  to  think  slight- 
ingly of  poor  little  Fanny  Thompson,  now  he 
haS  got  into  "the  best  Continental  sociely.** 
Might  not  he  quarter  a  countess's  coat  on  his 
brougham  along  with  the  Jones'  arms,  or  more 
slap  up  still,  have  the  two  shields  painted  on  the 
panels  with  the  coronet  over  1  "  Do  you  know 
the  princess  calls  herself  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
she  calls  me  Julian  Avenel,*'  says  Jones  delighted, 
to  Clive,  who  wrote  me  about  the  transmogrifica- 
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tion  of  our  achoolfellow,  an  attomey*8  eon  whom 
I  recollected  a  snivelmg  little  boy  at  Grey  Friars. 
'*  I  say,  Newcome,  the  princess  is  going  to  estab- 
lish an  order,"  cried  Bob  in  ecstasy.  Every  one 
of  her  aids-de-camp  had  a  bunch  of  orders  at  his 
button,  excepting,  of  course,  poor  Jones. 

Like  all  persons  who  beheld  her,  when  Miss 
Newcome  and  her  party  made  their  appearance 
at  Baden,  Monsieur  de  Florae  was  enraptured 
with  her  beauty.  "  I  speak  of  it  constantly  be- 
fore the  Duchesse.  I  know  it  pleases  her,"  so  the 
Vicomte  said.  You  should  have  seen  her  looks 
when  your  firiend  M.  Jones  praised  Miss  New- 
come  !  She  ground  her  teeth  with  fury.  Tienst 
ce  petit  sournois  de  Kiou  !  He  always  spoke  of 
her  as  a  mere  sac  d'argent  that  he  was  about  to 
marry — an  ingot  of  the  cite — une  fille  de  Lord 
Maire.  Have  all  English  bankers  such  pearls  of 
daughters  1  If  the  Vicomtesse  de  Florae  had  but 
quitted  the  earth,  dont  elle  fait  Tomement — I 
would  present  myself  to  the  charmante  Meess 
and  ride  a  steeple  chase  with  Kiou  !**  That  he 
should  win  it  the  Viscount  never  doubted. 

When  Lady  Ann  Newcome  first  appeared  in 
the  ball-room  at  Baden,  Madame  la  Duchesse 
d'lvry  begged  the  Earl  of  Kew  (notre  fiUeul  she 
called  him)  to  present  her  to  his  aunt  Miladi  and 
her  charming  daughter.  My  filleul  had  not  pre- 
pared me  for  so  much  grace,"  she  said,  turning  a 
look  toward  Lord  Kew,  which  caused  his  lord- 
ship some  embarrassment.  Her  kindness  and 
graciousness  were  extreme.  Her  caresses  and 
compliments  never  ceased  all  the  evening.  She 
told  the  mother  and  the  daughter  too  that  she 
had  never  seen  any  one  so  lovely  as  Ethel.  When- 
ever she  saw  Lady  Ann^s  children  in  the  walks 
she  ran  to  them  (so  that  Captain  Blackball  and 
Count  Punter,  A.D.C.,  were  amazed  at  her  ten- 
derness), she  etoufied  them  with  kisses.  What 
lilies  and  roses  !  What  lovely  little  creatures ! 
What  companions  ibr  her  own  Antoinette !  **  This 
is  your  governess.  Miss  Quigli.  Mademoiselle 
you  must  let  me  present  you  to  Miss  O'Gredi,  your 
compatriot,  and  I  hope  your  children  will  be  al- 
ways together."  The  Irish  Protestant  governess 
scowled  at  the  Irish  Catholic — therewaaaBoyne 
Water  between  them. 

Little  Antoinette,  a  lonely  little  girl,  was  glad 
to  find  any  companions.  **  Mamma  dsses  me 
on  the  promenade,"  she  told  them  in  her  artless 
way.  "  She  never  kisses  me  at  home."  One 
day  when  Lord  Kew  with  Florae  and  Clive  were 
playing  with  the  children,  Antoinette  said, "  Pour- 
quoi  ne  venez  vous  plus  chez  nous,  M.  de  Kew ! 
And  why  does  Mamma  say  you  are  a  lachel 
She  said  so  yesterday  to  ces  Messieurs.  And 
why  does  Mamma  say  thou  art  only  a  vaurien, 
mon  cousin!  Thou  art  always  very  good  for 
me.  I  love  thee  better  than  all  those  Messieurs. 
Ma  tante  Florae  a  ete  bonne  pour,  moi  a  Paris 
aussi — Ah !  qu'elle  a  ete  bonne !" 

*'C*est  que  lea  anges  aiment  bien  lea  petits 
cherubins,  and  my  mother  is  an  angel,  seest 
thou,"  cries  Florae,  kbsing  her. 

"  Thy  mother  is  not  dead,"  said  little  Antoin- 
ette, <Hhen  why  dost  thou  czy,  my  cousin?" 


And  the  three  spectators  were  touched  by  this 
little  scene  and  speech. 

Lady  Ann  Newcome  received  the  caresses  and 
compUments  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  with  marked 
coldness  on  the  part  of  one  commonly  so  very 
good-natured.  Ethel's  instinct  told  her  that 
there  was  something  wrong  in  this  woman,  and 
she  shrank  from  her  with  haughty  reserve.  The 
girPs  conduct  was  not  likely  to  please  the  French 
lady,  but  she  never  relaxed  in  her  smiles  and  her 
compliments,  her  caresses,  and  her  professions  of 
admiration.  She  was  present  when  Clara  Pul- 
leyn  fell ;  and,  prodigal  of  cdlineries  and  conso- 
lation, and  shawls  and  scent  bottles,  to  the 
unhappy  young  lady,  she  would  accompany  her 
home.  She  inquired  perpetually  after  the  health 
of  cette  pauvre  petite  Miss  Clara.  O,  how  she 
railed  against  ces  Anglaises  and  their  prudery ! 
Can  you  fancy  her  and  her  circle,  the  tea-table 
set  in  the  twilight  that  evening,  the  court  assem- 
bled, Madame  de  la  Cruchecassee  and  Madame 
de  Schlangenbad ;  and  their  whiskered  humble 
servants.  Baron  Punter,  and  Count  Spada,  and 
Marquis  lago,  and  Prince  lachimo,  and  worthy 
Captain  Blackball  1  Can  you  fancy  a  moonlight 
conclave,  and  ghouls  feasting  on  the  fresh  corpse 
of  a  reputation — the  jibes  and  sarcasms,  the 
laughing  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth  1  How  they 
tear  the  dainty  lunbs,  and  relish  the  tender  mor- 
sels ! 

**  The  air  of  this  place  is  not  good  for  you,  be- 
lieve me,  my  little  Kew ;  it  is  dangerous.  Have 
pressing  affairs  in  England;  let  your  chateau 
bom  down;  or  your  intendant  run  away,  and 
pursue  him.  Partez,  mon  petit  Kiou ;  partez,  or 
evil  will  come  of  it."  Such  was  the  advice 
which  a  friend  of  Lord  Kew  gave  the  young 
nobleman. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

BARNBS'S  COURTSHIP. 

Ethel  had  made  various  attempts  to  become 
intimate  with  her  future  sister-in-law ;  had  walk- 
ed, and  ridden,  and  talked  with  Lady  Clara  be- 
fore Bames*s  arrival.  She  had  come  away  not 
very  much  impressed  with  respect  for  Lady  Clara's 
mental  powers ;  indeed  we  have  said  that  Miss 
Ethel  was  rather  more  prone  to  attack  women 
than  to  admire  them,  and  was  a  little  hard  upon 
the  fashionable  young  persons  of  her  acquaintance 
and  sex.  In  after  life,  care  and  thought  subdued 
her  pride,  and  she  learned  to  look  at  safety  mo] 
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good-naturedly ;  but  at  this  time,  and  for  some 
years  after,  she  was  impatient  of  common-place 
people,  and  did  not  choose  to  conceal  her  scorn. 
Lady  Clara  was  very  much  afraid  of  her.  Those 
timid  little  thoughts,  which  would  come  out,  and 
firisk  and  gambol  with  pretty  graceful  antics,  and 
advance  confidingly  at  the  sound  of  Jack  Belsize^s 
jolly  voice,  and  nibble  crumbs  out  of  his  hand, 
shrank  away  before  Ethel,  severe  nymph  with  the 
bright  eyes,  and  hid  themselves  under  the  thick- 
ets and  in  the  shade.  Who  has  not  overheard  a 
simple  couple  of  girls,  or  of  lovers  possibly,  pour- 
ing out  their  little  hearts,  laughing  at  their  own 
little  jokes,  prattling  and  prattling  away  unceas- 
ingly, until  mamma  appears  with  her  awful  di- 
dactic countenance,  or  the  governess  with  her  dry 
moralities,  and  the  colloquy  straightway  ceases, 
the  laughter  stops,  the  chirp  of  the  harmless  lit- 
tle birds  is  hushed.  Lady  Clara  being  of  a  timid 
nature,  stood  in  as  much  awe  of  Ethel  as  of  her 
father  and  mother;  whereas  her  next  sister,  a 
brisk  young  creature  of  seventeen,  who  was  of 
the  order  of  romps  or  tomboys,  was  by  no  means 
afraid  of  Miss  Newcome,  and  indeed  a  much 
greater  favorite  with  her  than  her  placid  elder 
sister. 

Young  ladies  may  have  been  crossed  in  love, 
and  have  had  their  sufferings,  their  frantic  mo- 
ments of  grief  and  tears,  their  wakeful  nights, 
and  so  forth ;  but  it  is  only  in  very  sentimental 
novels  that  people  occupy  themselves  perpetually 
with  that  passion :  and,  I  believe,  what  arc  called 
broken  hearts,  are  very  rare  articles  indeed.  Tom 
is  jilted — is  for  a  while  in  a  dreadful  state — bores 
all  his  male  acquaintance  with  his  groans  and  his 
frenzy — ^rallies  from  the  complaint— -eats  his  din- 
ner very  kindly — takes  an  interest  in  the  next 
turf  event,  and  is  found  at  Newmarket,  as  usual, 
bawling  out  the  odds  which  he  will  give  or  take. 
Miss  has  her  paroxysm  and  recovery — ^Madame 
Crinoline's  new  importations  from  Paris  interest 
the  young  creature — she  deigns  to  consider  wheth- 
er pink  or  blue  will  become  her  most — she  con- 
^ires  with  her  maid  to  make  the  spring  morning 
dresses  answer  for  the  autumn — she  resumes  her 
books,  piano,  and  music  (giving  up  certain  songs 
perhaps  that  she  used  to  sing) — she  waltzes  with 
the  Captain — gets  a  color — waltzes  longer,  better, 
and  ten  times  quicker  than  Lucy,  who  is  dancing 
with  the  Major — ^replies  in  an  animated  manner 
to  the  Captain's  delightful  remarks — takes  a  little 
supper — and  looks  quite  kindly  at  him  before  she 
pulls  up  the  carriage  windows. 

Clive  may  not  like  his  cousin  Barnes  Newcome, 
and  many  other  men  share  in  that  antipathy,  but 
all  ladies  do  not.  It  is  a  fact,  that  Barnes,  when 
he  likes,  can  make  himself  a  very  pleasant  fellow. 
He  is  dreadfully  satirical,  that  is  certain;  but 
many  persons  are  amused  by  those  dreadfUl  sa- 
tirical young  men :  and  to  hear  fun  made  of  our 
neighbors,  even  of  some  of  our  friends,  does  not 
make  us  very  angry.  Barnes  is  one  of  the  very 
best  waltzers  in  all  society,  that  is  the  truth; 
whereas  it  must  be  confessed  Some  One  Else  was 
very  heavy  and  slow,  his  great  foot  always  crush- 
'^1i  yo^)  and  he  always  begging  your  pardon. 


Barnes  whirls  a  partner  round  a  room  ages  after 
she  is  ready  to  faint.  What  wicked  fun  he  makes 
of  other  people  when  be  stops !  He  is  not  hand- 
some, but  in  his  face  there  is  something  odd-look- 
ing and  distinguished.  It  is  certain  he  has  beao- 
tifiil  small  feet  and  hands. 

He  comes  every  day  from  the  city,  drops  in,  in 
his  quiet  unobtrusive  way,  and  drinks  tea  at  five 
o'clock ;  always  brings  a  budget  of  the  funniest 
stories  with  him,,  makes  mamma  laugh,  Clara 
laugh,  Henrietta,  who  is  in  the  school-room  still, 
die  of  laughing.  Papa  has  the  highest  opinion 
of  Mr.  Newcome  as  a  man  of  business :  if  he  had 
had  such  a  friend  in  early  life  his  affairs  would 
not  be  where  they  now  are,  poor  dear  kind  papa ! 
Do  they  want  to  go  any  where,  is  not  Mr.  New- 
come  always  ready  1  Did  he  not  procure  that  de- 
lightful room  for  them  to  witness  the  Lord  Mayor's 
show ;  and  make  Clara  die  of  laughing  at  those 
odd  city  people  at  the  Mansion  House  ball!  He 
is  at  every  party,  and  never  tired  though  he  gets 
up  so  early :  he  waltzes  with  nobody  else :  be  is 
always  there  to  put  Lady  Clara  in  the  carriage : 
at  the  drawmg-room  he  looked  quite  handsome  in 
his  uniform  of  the  Newcome  Hussars,  bottle-green 
and  silver  lace :  he  speaks  politics  so  exceedingly 
well  with  papa  and  gentlemen  after  dinner :  he 
is  a  sound  conservative,  full  of  practical  good 
sense  and  information,  with  no  dangerous  new- 
fangled ideas,  such  as  young  men  have.  When 
poor  dear  Sir  Bryan  Newcome's  health  gives  way 
quite,  Mr.  Newcome  will  go  into  parliament,  and 
then  he  will  resume  the  old  barony  which  has 
been  in  abeyance  in  the  family  since  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Third.  They  had  fallen  quite,  quite 
low.  Mr.  Newcome's  grandfather  came  to  Lon- 
don with  a  satchel  on  his  back,  like  Whittington. 
Isn't  it  romantic  1 

This  process  has  been  going  on  for  months.  It 
is  not  in  one  day  that  poor  Lady  Clara  has  been 
made  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  lay  aside  her 
mourning.  Day  after  day,  very  likely,  the  unde- 
niable faults  and  many  piccadilloes  of— of  that 
other  person,  have  been  exposed  to  her.  People 
around  the  young  lady  may  desire  to  spare  her 
feelings,  but  can  have  no  interest  in  screening 
poor  Jack  from  condign  reprobation.  A  wild 
prodigal — a  disgrace  to  his  order — a  son  of  old 
Highgate's  leading  such  a  life,  and  making  such 
a  scandal !  Lord  Dorking  believes  Mr.  Belsize 
to  be  an  abandoned  monster  and  fiend  in  human 
shape;  gathers  and  relates  all  the  stories  that 
ever  have  been  told  to  the  young  man's  disad- 
vantage, and  of  these  be  sure  there  are  enough, 
and  speaks  of  him  with  transports  of  indignation. 
At  the  end  of  months  of  unwearied  courtship, 
Mr.  Barnes  Newcome  is  honestly  accepted,  and 
Lady  Clara  is  waiting  for  him  at  Baden,  not  un- 
happy to  receive  him;  when  walking  on  th« 
promenade  with  her  father,  the  ghost  of  her  dead 
love  suddenly  rises  before  her,  and  the  young 
lady  faints  to  the  ground. 

When  Barnes  Newcome  thinks  fit  he  can  b« 

perfectly  placable  in  his  demeanor  and  delicate 

in  his  conduct.     What  he  said  upon  this  painful 

subject  was  delivered  with  the  greatest  propriety. 
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He  did  not  for  one  moment  consider  that  Lady 
Clara^s  agitation  arose  from  any  present  feeling 
in  Mr.  Belsize's  favor,  bat  that  she  was  naturally 
moved  by  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  the 
sudden  appearance  which  recalled  it.  **  And  but 
that  a  lady's  name  should  never  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute  between  men,"  Newcome  said  to 
Lord  Dorlung,  with  great  dignity,  "  and  that  Cap- 
tain Belsize  has  opportunely  quitted  the  place,  1 
should  certainly  have  chastised  him.  He  and  an- 
other adventurer,  against  whom  I  have  had  to 
warn  my  own  family,  have  quitted  Baden  this  aft- 
ernoon. I  am  glad  that  both  are  gone.  Captain 
Belsize  especially ;  for  my  temper,  my  lord,  is 
hot,  and  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  command- 
ed it." 

Lord  Kew,  when  the  elder  lord  informed  him 
of  this  admirable  speech  of  Barnes  Newcomers, 
upon  whose  character,  prudence,  and  dignity  the 
Earl  of  Dorking  pronounced  a  fervent  eulogium, 
shook  his  head  gravely,  and  said,  '*  Yes,  Barnes 
was  a  dead  shot,  and  a  most  determined  fellow :" 
and  did  not  burst  out  laughing  until  he  and  Lord 
Dorking  had  parted.  Then  to  be  sure  he  took 
his  fill  of  laughter :  he  told  the  story  to  Ethel ;  he 
complimented  Barnes  on  his  heroic  self-denial ; 
the  joke  of  the  thundering  big  stick  was  nothing 
to  it.  Barnes  Newcome  laughed  too ;  he  had 
plenty  of  humor,  Barnes.  **  I  think  you  might 
have  whopped  Jack  when  he  came  out  from  his 
interview  with  the  Dorkings,"  Kew  said :  **  the 
poor  devil  was  so  bewildered  and  weak,  that  Al- 
fred might  have  thrashed  him.  At  other  times 
you  would  find  it  more  difiicult,  Barnes,  my  man." 
Mr.  B.  Newcome  resumed  his  dignity;  said  a 
joke  was  a  joke,  and  there  was  quite  enough  of 
this  one;  which  assertion  we  may  be  sure  he 
conscientiously  made. 

That  meeting  and  parting  between  the  old  lov- 
ers passed  with  a  great  deal  of  calm  and  propriety 
on  both  sides.  Miss's  parents  of  course  were 
present  when  Jack  at  their  summons  waited  upon 
them  and  their  daughter,  and  made  his  hang-dog 
bow.  My  Lord  Dorking  said  (poor  Jack  in  the 
anguish  of  his  heart  had  poured  out  the  story  to 
Clive  Newcome  afterward),  **  Mr.  Belsize,  I  have 
to  apologize  for  words  which  I  used  in  my  heat 
yesterday,  and  which  I  recall  and  regret,  as  I  am 
sure  you  do  that  there  should  have  been  any  oc- 
casion for  them." 

Mr.  Belsize,  looking  at  the  carpet,  said  he  was 
very  sorry. 

Lady  Dorking  here  remarked,  "  that  as  Cap- 
tain Belsize  was  now  at  Baden,  he  might  wish 
to  hear  from  Lady  Clara  Pulleyn*s  own  hps  that 
the  engagement  into  which  she  had  entered  was 
formed  by  herself,  certainly  with  the  consent  and 
advice  of  her  family.     Is  it  not  so,  my  dearl" 

Lady  Clara  said,  *<  Yes,  mamma,"  with  a  low 
courtesy. 

•*  We  have  now  to  wish  you  good-by,  Charles 
Belsize,"  said  my  lord,  with  some  feeling.  **  As 
your  relative,  and  your  ftither's  old  friend,  I  wish 
you  well.  I  hope  your  future  course  in  life  may 
not  be  so  unfortunate  as  the  past  year.  I  request 
that  we  may  part  frieads.    Good-by,  Charles. 


Clara,  shake  hands  with  Captain  Belsize.  My 
Lady  Dorking,  you  will  please  to  give  Charles 
your  hand.  You  have  known  him  since  he  was 
a  child ;  and — and — we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  part  in  this  way."  In  this  wise  Mr.  Jack  Bel- 
size's  tooth  was  finally  extracted ;  and  for  the 
moment  we  wish  him  and  his  brother  patient  a 
good  journey. 

Little  lynx-eyed  Dr.  Yon  Fuick,  who  attends 
most  of  the  poUte  company  at  Baden,  drove  cease- 
lessly about  the  place  that  day,  with  the  real  ver- 
sion of  the  fainting-fit  story,  about  which  we  may 
be  sure  the  wicked. and  malicious,  and  the  unin- 
itiated, had  a  hundred  absurd  details.  Lady  Clarm 
ever  engaged  to  Captain  Belsize  1  Fiddle-dee- 
dee  !  Every  body  knew  the  Captain's  affairs,  and 
tHht  he  could  no  more  think  of  marrying  than  fly- 
ing. Lady  Clara  faint  at  seeing  him !  she  fainted 
before  he  came  up ;  she  was  always  fisnting,  and 
had  done  so  thrice  in  the  last  week,  to  his  knowl- 
edge. Lord  Dorking  had  a  nervous  affection  of 
his  right  arm,  and  was  always  shaking  his  stick. 
He  did  not  say  Yillain,  he  said  William ;  Captain 
Belsize*8  name  is  William.  It  is  not  so  in  the 
peerage]  Is  he  called  Jack  in  the  peerage! 
Those  peerages  are  always  wrong.  These  candid 
explanations  of  course  had  their  effect.  Wicked 
tongues  were  of  course  instantaneously  silent. 
People  were  entirely  satisfied ;  they  always  are. 
The  next  night  being  assembly  night,  Lady  Clara 
appeared  at  the  rooms,  and  danced  with  Lord  Kew 
and  Mr.  Barnes  Newcome.  All  the  society  was 
as  gracious  and  good-humored  as  possible,  and 
there  was  no  more  question  of  fiiinting,  than  of 
burning  down  the  Conversation-house.  But  Ma- 
dame de  Cruchecassee,  and  Madame  de  Schlang- 
enbad,  and  those  horrid  people  whom  the  men 
speak  to,  but  whom  the  women  salute  with  silent 
courtesies,  persisted  in  declaring  that  there  was 
no  prude  like  an  English  prude ;  and  to  Dr.  Finck's 
oaths,  assertions,  explanations,  only  replied,  with 
a  shrug  of  their  bold  shoulders,  **  Taisez  vous, 
Docteur,  vous  n*ete  qu'une  vieille  bete." 

Lady  Kew  was  at  the  rooms,  nncommonly 
gracious.  Miss  Ethel  took  a  few  turns  of  the 
waltz  with  Lord  Kew,  but  this  nymph  looked  more 
farouche  than  upon  ordinary  days.  Bob  Jones,  who 
admired  her  hugely,  asked  leave  to  waltz  with  her, 
and  entertained  her  with  recollections  of  Clive 
Newcome  at  school.  He  remembered  a  fight  in 
which  Clive  had  been  engaged,  and  recount^  that 
action  to  Miss  Newcome,  who  seemed  to  be  inter- 
ested. He  was  pleased  to  deplore  Clivers  fancy 
for  turning  artist,  and  that  Miss  Newcome  recom- 
mended him  to  have  his  likeness  taken,  for  she 
said  hb  appearance  was  exceedingly  picturesque. 
He  was  going  on  with  further  prattle,  but  she  sud- 
denly cut  Mr.  Jones  short,  making  him  a  bow,  and 
going  to  sit  down  by  Lady  Kew.  **  And  the  next 
day.  Sir,"  said  Bob,  vnth  whom  the  present  writer 
had  the  happiness  of  dining  at  a  mess  dinner  at  the 
Upper  Temple,  **when  I  met  heron  the  walk,  Sir, 
she  cut  me  as  dead  as  a  stone.  The  airs  those 
swells  give  themselves  is  enough  to  make  any 
man  turn  republican." 

Miss  Ethel  indeed  was  hau^bAy,  vei^hbaufl^l^T 
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and  of  a  difficult  temper.  She  spared  none  of  her 
party  except  her  kind  mother,  to  whom  Ethel  al- 
ways was  kind,  and  her  father,  whom,  since  his 
illnesses,  she  tended  with  teuch  benevolence  and 
care.  But  she  did  battle  with  Lady  Kew  repeat- 
edly, coming  to  her  aunt  JuUa's  rescue,  on  whom 
her  mother  as  usual  exercised  her  powers  of  tor- 
turing. She  made  Barnes  quail  before  her  by  the 
shafts  of  contempt  which  she  flashed  at  him ;  and 
she  did  not  spare  Lord  Kew,  whose  good-nature 
was  no  shield  against  her  scorn.  The  old  queen 
mother  was  fairly  afraid  of  her ;  she  even  left  off 
beating  Lady  Julia  when  Ethel  came  in,  of  course 
taking  her  revenge  in  the  young  girl's  absence, 
but  tiying  in  her  presence  to  soothe  and  please 
her.  Against  Lord  Kew  the  young  girPs  anger 
was  most  unjust,  and  the  more  cruel,  because  the 
kindly  young  nobleman  never  spoke  a  hard  word 
of  any  one  moital  soul,  and  canying  no  arms, 
should  have  been  assaulted  by  none.  But  his  very 
good-nature  seemed  to  make  his  young  opponent 
only  the  more  wrathful ;  she  shot  because  his  hon- 
est breast  was  bare ;  it  bled  at  the  wounds  which 
she  inflicted.  Her  relatives  looked  at  her,  sur- 
prised at  her  cruelty,  and  the  young  man  himself 
was  shocked  in  his  dignity  tmd  best  feelings  by 
his  cousin's  wanton  ill-humor. 

Lady  Kew  fancied  she  understood  the  cause 
of  this  peevishness,  and  remonstrated  with  Miss 
Ethel,  **  Shall  we  write  a  letter  to  Lucerne,  and 
order  Dick  Tinto  back  again  V  said  her  ladyship. 
"  Are  you  such  a  fool,  Ethel,  as  to  be  hankering 
after  that  young  scapegrace,  and  his  yellow  beard  1 
His  drawings  are  very  pretty.  Why,  I  think  he 
might  earn  a  couple  of  hundred  a  year  as  a  teacher, 
and  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  break  your 
engagement  with  Kew,  and  whistle  the  drawing- 
master  back  again." 


Ethel  took  up  the  whole  heap  of  Clive's  draw- 
ings, lighted  a  taper,  carried  the  drawings  to  the 
fire-place,  and  set  them  in  a  blaze.  *•  A  very 
pretty  piege  of  work,"  says  Lady  Kew,  "  and 
which  proves  satisfactorily  that  you  don't  care  for 
the  young  Clive  at  all.  Have  we  arranged  a  cor- 
respondence ?  We  are  cousins,  you  know  ;  we 
may  write  pretty  cousinly  letters  to  one  another." 
A  month  before  the  old  lady  would  have  attacked 
her  with  other  arms  than  sarcasm,  but  she  was 
scared  now,  and  dared  to  use  no  coarser  weapons. 
''O!"  cried  Ethel  in  a  transport,  *'what  a  life 
ours  is,  and  how  you  buy  and  sell,  and  baggie 
over  your  children !  It  is  not  Clive  I  care  about, 
poor  boy.  Our  ways  of  life  are  separate.  I  can 
not  break  from  my  own  family,  and  I  know  very 
well  how  you  would  receive  him  in  it.  Had  he 
money,  it  would  be  different.  Y  ou  would  receive 
him,  and  welcome  him,  and  hold  out  your  bands 
to  him ;  but  he  is  only  a  poor  painter,  and  we 
forsooth  are  bankers  in  the  city ;  and  he  comes 
among  us  on  sufferance,  like  those  concert-sing- 
ers whom  mamma  treats  with  so  much  politeness, 
and  who  go  down  and  have  supper  by  themselves. 
Why  should  they  not  be  as  good  as  we  are  V 

*'  M.  de  C ,  my  dear,  is  of  a  noble  family," 

interposed  Lady  Kew  ;  '*  when  he  has  given  up 
singing  and  made  his  fortune,  no  doubt  he  can  go 
back  into  the  world  again." 

*^Made  his  fortune,  yes,"  Ethel  continued, 
"  that  is  the  cry.  There  never  were,  since  the 
world  began,  people  so  unblushingly  sordid !  We 
own  it,  and  are  proud  of  it.  We  barter  rank 
against  money,  and  money  against  rank,  day  after 
day.  Why  did  you  marry  my  father  to  my  moth- 
er 1  Was  it  for  his  wit  1  You  know  he  might 
have  been  an  angel  and  you  would  have  scorned 
him.     Your  daughter  was  bought  with  pp*** 
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money  as  rarely  as  ever  Newcome  was.  Will 
there  be  no  day  when  this  mammon  worship  will 
cease  among  ust*' 

«  Not  in  my  time  or  yours,  Ethel,**  the  elder 
said,  not  unkiddly ;  perhaps  she  thought  of  a  day 
long  ago  before  she  was  old  herself. 

**  We  are  sold,"  the  young  girl  went  on,  "  we 
are  as  much  sold  as  Turkish  women ;  the  only 
difference  being  that  our  masters  may  have  but 
one  Circassian  at  a  time.  No,  there  is  no  free- 
dom for  us.  I  wear  my  green  ticket,  and  wait 
till  my  master  comes.  But  every  day,  as  I  think 
of  our  slavery,  I  revolt  against  it  more.  That 
poor  wretch,  that  poor  girl  whom  my  brother  is 
to  marry,  why  did  she  not  revolt  and  flyl  I 
would,  if  I  loved  a  man  sufficiently,  loved  him 
better  than  the  world,  than  wealth,  than  rank, 
than  fine  houses  and  titles— and  I  feel  I  love  these 
best — I  would  give  up  all  to  follow  him.  But  what 
can  I  be  with  my  name  and  my  parents  t  I  be- 
long to  the  world,  like  all  the  rest  of  my  fitmily. 
It  is  you  who  have  bred  us  up ;  you  who  are  an- 
swerable for  us.  Why  are  there  no  convents  to 
which  we  can  flyl  You  make  a  fine  marriage 
for  me ;  you  provide  me  with  a  good  husband,  a 
kind  soul,  not  very  wise,  but  very  kind;  you 
make  me  what  you  call  happy,  and  I  would  rather 
be  at  the  plow  like  the  women  here." 

'*  No,  you  wouldn*t,  Ethel,**  replies  the  grand- 
mother, dryly.  **  These  are  the  fine  speeches  of 
school  girls.  The  showers  of  rain  would  spoil  your 
complexion — ^you  would  be  perfectly  tired  in  an 
hour,  and  come  back  to  luncheon — ^you  belong  to 
your  belongings,  my  dear,  and  are  not  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  world :  very  good  looking,  as  you 
know  perfectly  well,  and  not  very  good  temper- 
ed. It  is  lucky  that  Kew  is.  Calm  your  temper, 
at  least  before  marriage ;  such  a  prize  does  not 
fall  to  a  pretty  girl's  lot  every  day.  Why,  you 
sent  him  away  quite  scared  by  your  cruelty ;  and 
if  he  is  not  playing  at  roulette,  or  at  billiards,  I 
dare  say  he  is  thinking  what  a  little  termagant 
you  are,  and  that  he  had  best  pause  while  it  is 
3ret  time.  Before  I  was  married,  your  poor  grand- 
lather  never  knew  I  had  a  temper ;  of  after-days 
I  say  nothing ;  but  trials  are  good  for  all  of  us, 
and  he  bore  his  like  an  angel.** 

Lady  Kew,  too,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  was 
admirably  good-humored.  She  also,  when  it  was 
necessary,  could  put  a  restraint  on  her  temper, 
and  having  this  match  very  much  at  heart,  chose 
to  coax  and  to  soothe  her  granddaughter  rather 
than  to  endeavor  to  scold  and  frighten  her. 

"  Why  do  you  desire  this  marriage  so  much, 
grandmamma  1**  the  giri  asked.  *'  My  cousin  is 
not  very  much  in  love — at  least  I  should  &ncy 
not,**  she  added,  blushing.  "  I  am  bound  to  own 
Lord  Kew  is  not  in  the  least  eager,  and  I  think 
if  you  were  to  tell  him  to  wait  for  five  years,  he 
would  be  quite  willing.  Why  should  you  be  so 
very  anxious  1*' 

"  Why,  my  dear  1  Because  I  think  young  la- 
dies who  want  to  go  and  work  in  the  fields,  should 
make  hay  while  the  sun  shines ;  because  I  think 
it  is  high  time  that  Kew  should  ranger  himself; 
because  I  am  sure  he  will  make  the  best  husband, 
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and  Ethel  the  prettiest  Countess  in  England.** 
And  the  old  lady,  seldom  exhibiting  any  signs  of 
afiection,  looked  at  her  granddaughter  very  fond- 
ly. From  her  Ethel  looked  up  into  the  glass, 
which  very  likely  repeated  on  its  shining  face  the 
truth  her  elder  had  just  uttered.  Shall  we  quar- 
rel with  the  giri  for  that  dazzling  reflection ;  for 
owning  that  charming  truth,  and  submitting  to 
that  conscious  triumph  1  Give  her  her  part  of 
vanity,  of  youth,  of  desire  to  rule  and  be  admired. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Ciive*s  drawings  have  been  crack- 
ling in  the  fire-place  at  her  feet,  and  the  last  sparit 
of  that  combustion  is  twinkling  out  unheeded. 


A  RUSSIAN  STORY  OF  A  CENTURY 
AGO. 

SOME  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  the  "  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias**  was  not  Nicholas  I. 
but  Peter  the  Great ;  and  Peter,  with  all  his  faults, 
was  a  generous-hearted  man,  and  loved  an  ad- 
venture dearly.  It  was  a  cold  bleak  day  in 
November  when  our  story  commences,  and  the 
fishermen  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland  could  easily 
foretell  a  coming  storm  from  the  clouds  which 
were  gathering  on  the  horizon  firom  the  south- 
east. As  the  clouds  grew  darker,  the  wind  blew 
in  louder  gusts,  and  the  waves  rose  with  whiter 
and  taller  crests,  and  lashed  the  shores  with  an 
ever  increasing  vehemence.  Along  the  beach  <m 
the  north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  some 
twenty  or  thirty  fishermen's  huts,  which  form 
part  of  the  straggling*  town  of  Lachta.  Hard  by 
is  the  spot  where  a  ferry-boat  starts— or  rather 
started  a  century  ago — ^for  the  opposite  side  of 
the  gulf  some  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  As 
the  door  of  one  of  these  cottages  opened,  a  young 
sailor  came  out,  followed  by  his  mother,  who  saw 
that  he  was  bent  upon  crossing  the  lake  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  some  business  at  the  little 
village  of  Liborg,  and  was  vainly  endeavoring  to 
stay  him  by  pointing  out  the  signs  of  the  grow- 
ing storm. 

'*  Only  see,  my  dear  son,*'  she  cried,  **  how 
rough  and  angry  the  lakejs  now ;  see  what  mad- 
ness it  is  to  venture  out  in  an  open  boat  upon  its 
waves  on  such  a  day.  If  the  ferry-boat  must  go, 
let  it  start  without  you,  and  do  you  stay  at  home, 
my  Steenie,  for  your  poor  mother's  sake.** 

••  Oh !  mother,**  replied  the  young  man,  "you 
are  over  anxious ;  my  business  with  Carl  Wakl 
compels  me  to  go  across,  whether  I  like  it  or  not, 
and  I  can  not  disappoint  him  if  the  ferry-boat 
starts  at  all,  and  start  it  will  dhrectly,  from  the 
quay,  for  I  see  the  passengers  gathering  together 
at  the  top  of  the  steps.  Only  look  now,  there  is 
Alec  and  Nicholas  going  across,  and  I  can  not 
stay  behind.  Then,  good-by,  mother,  I  am  ofif 
to  Uie  Katharine.  **  So  saying  he  stepped  briskly 
forward. 

"  Well,  Paul,  my  man,  her6*s  rather  a  rough 
passage  across  for  us ;  I  suppose  you  will  go  all 
the  same,  though  you  don't  seem  to  like  the  looks 
of  the  weather  a  bit  better  than  I  do !  But  I 
don*t  see  any  other  boats  out  this  afternoon  for 
certain.** 

"Oh,  Paul!  oh,  Steenie!  it  is  jP*^tflnro|liM 
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Providence  to  think  of  crossing  otct  with  sueh  a 
sea  rising,  and  with  the  wind  almost  dead  against 
you,"  cried  the  distracted  widow. 

"As  to  that,  there*s  always  danger  afloat/* 
answered  Paul,  *'be  it  fair  or  foul;  and  Provi- 
dence takes  care  of  us  afloat  as  well  as  ever  he 
does  on  land.  Good-by,  mother.  Here,  Alec, 
let  go  that  ropo.  Now,  then,  to  your  oars. 
She's  off,  boys !    Helm  aport  now." 

<*  Port  it  is,*'  growled  the  steersman,  who  evi- 
dently had  no  fancy  for  the  voyage,  and  had  all 
this  time  been  crying  out  against  the  unpropi- 
tious  aspect  of  the  weather. 

The  boatmen  who  were  on  the  steps  and  along 
the  beach,  assured  the  widow  that  there  was  no 
real  danger ;  and  so  having  bid  her  son  an  affec- 
tionate farewell,  and  uttering  many  a  devout 
prayer  for  his  speedy  return  next  week,  she  went 
back  into  her  cottage,  low  and  depressed  in  her 
spirits,  and  sat  watching  the  boat  from  her  win- 
dow as  it  did  battle  with  each  crested  surge  and 
rode  proudly  on  its  course.  Need  we  say  that 
she  watched  it  with  a  mother's  eye,  until  a  pro- 
jecting cliff  shut  it  wholly  out  of  sight.  The 
storm,  however,  continued  as  before,  and  the 
mother  had  but  one  resource  left,  to  commit  her 
beloved  son  and  the  frail  boat  in  which  he  crossed 
the  waters  of  the  lake  to  the  merciful  goodness 
«f  that  Providence,  who  is  *<the  God  of  the 
fiitheriess  and  the  widow." 

Meanwhile  the  little  vessel  was  battling  with 
the  angry  waves  in  a  place  where  there  was  a 
narrow  passage,  some  fifty  yards  broad,  between 
two  dangerous  shelving  sand-banks,  well  known 
to  the  master  of  the  Katharine  and  his  crew. 
The  sand-banks  themselves,  as  it  happened,  lay 
partly  under  the  lee  of  one  of  the  little  islands 
which  stud  the  coast  ndar  Lachta ;  and  the  cur- 
rent was  bearing  strong  upon  the  bank  upon  the 
leeward.  At  this  moment  the  Katharine  shipped 
a  large  quantity  of  water ;  as  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  the  tiller  broke,  and  before  the  boat's  head 
could  be  righted,  she  had  drifted  upon  the  edge 
of  the  bar  of  sand,  and  there  she  stuck  fast. 
The  little  bark  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  breakers  but  for  the  shelter  afforded  by  the 
corner  of  the  island  and  the  shifting  of  the  wind 
a  point  or  two  round  to  the  north ;  indeed,  she 
was  fast  filling  with  water,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  passengers  to  keep  her  afloat  by  bailing. 
To  add  to  the  general  confusion  aboard,  it  now 
turned  out  that  several  of  the  passengers  who 
had  been  drinking  at  the  village  inn  before  start- 
ing from  Lachta  were  fiuriy  intoxicated,  and  the 
rest  were  sinking  down  bewildered  into  the 
iqpathy  of  despair;  so  that  only  Stephen  and  two 
of  the  boatmen  had  their  wits  about  them.  But 
though  they  strove  with  all  their  might,  they 
were  unable  to  move  the  boat  off  from  the  sand- 
bank. At  this  moment,  when  the  waves  were 
breaking  over  the  little  KatharinCy  and  had  al- 
ntdy  swept  off  into  deep  water  one  or  two  hap- 
Inb  passengers,  who  had  lost  all  heait  and 
ooorage,  a  sail  was  seen  approaching. 

It  was  a  rather  large  vessel,  with  a  gallant 
r  of  some  twenty  men,  who  had  been  inspect- 


ing a  portion  of  the  coast.  They  had  seen  tbe 
perilous  position  of  old  Paul  and  his  boat,  and 
had  borne  down  to  their  assistance,  for  in  Bfkbb 
of  the  terrible  raging  of  the  vrinds  and  wave9» 
the  captain  would  not  see  the  poor  fellows  swepi 
away  and  drowned  without  making  an  effort  al 
least  to  save  them. 

The  vessel  neared  the  sand-bank;  but  how 
may  she  approach  close  enough  to  rescue  the 
unhappy  fellows!  A  boat  is  lowered  from  the 
vessel,  and  four  as  gallant  Russian  tars  as  ever 
plowed  the  fresh  waters  of  Ladoga  or  the  Baltk 
have  rowed  up  to  the  spot ;  but  the  strength  of 
two  of  the  crew,  added  to  the  exertions  of  Stephen 
and  the  boatmen  of  the  Katharine,  are  not  sufifr> 
cient  to  move  the  vessel  from  the  firm  grasp  with 
which  the  sand  held  her  keel.  They  were,  ther^ 
fore,  beginning  to  relax  their  efforts,  when  a 
second  boat,  with  a  crew  of  six  stout-hearted 
fellows,  neared  the  bank,  and  by  vigorous  efforts 
reached  the  spot  in  time  to  reinforce  their  coiik 
rades.  Without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  one  of  the 
crew,  a  fine  tall  muscular  Russian,  some  six  feel 
five  inches  high,  stripped  off  his  outer  garmentai| 
leaped  into  the  sea,  and  after  swimming  a  few 
sharp  strokes,  gained  a  footing  on  the  sand^ 
This  was  heavy  work  indeed,  as  the  sand  was 
not  hard  and  firm,  but  mixed  with  mud  and  slime; 
but  the  giant  strength  of  the  new  arrival  turned 
the  scale,  and  after  a  few  short  and  sharp  heaves 
the  Katharine  moved  once  more.  In  a  secona 
she  was  afloat  again  and  taken  in  tow  by  tbe 
other  boat. 

And  where  all  this  time  was  Stephen !  Worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  cold,  for  he  had  been  im- 
mersed some  two  hours  in  the  chilly  waves,  acd 
standing  in  deep  water  and  nearly  exhausted  by 
their  violence— he  had  lost  his  footing  on  the  slip- 
pery bank,  and  havmg  got  in  a  moment  beyond 
his  depth,  was  vainly  attempting  to  keep  his  head 
above  water  by  swimming  in  his  drenched  and 
drippmg  clothes,  the  weight  of  which  in  a  few 
seconds  more  would  have  carried  him^own. 

"  Oh !  Steenie,  Steenie,"  cried  the  old  boatman* 
Paul,  with  a  loud  voice  of  agony,  which  would 
make  itself  heard  even  above  the  roaring  of  the 
angry  winds  and  waves,  "  can  none  of  you  save 
my  poor  Stephen,  the  bravest  lad  that  ever  trod  a 
deck  t  He's  gone  now,  and  but  for  his  help  this 
day  my  boat  would  have  been  lost." 

**He's  not  lost  yet!"  cried  the  tall  seaman; 
and,  plunging  into  the  waves,  he  caught  him  by 
the  hair  of  his  head,  just  as  he  was  sinking  a  third 
time ;  the  next  wave  would  have  carried  him  &i> 
ly  down,  and  his  life  would  have  been  gone  past 
recall. 

It  was  not  the  work  of  a  moment  for  the  strongs 
tall  stranger  to  swim  with  the  lad  toward  the  boat, 
which  was  hovering  near ;  and,  in  another  second, 
the  gallant  crew  had  lifted  him  in  over  the  gun- 
wale, and  laid  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  As 
soon  as  he  showed  signs  of  life,  and  began  to  open 
his  eyes,  a  flask  of  brandy  was  applied  to  his 
mouth,  and  he  soon  revived.  The  tall  man,  too, 
got  in,  and  leaving  two  of  his  crew  to  help  old 
Paul  to  tow  the  Katharine  ashore,  he  gave  tbe 
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signal  to  his  men,  and  they  pulled  off  with  all 
their  might  in  the  direction  of  Lachta.  Though 
the  waves  were  still  running  high,  yet,  fortunate- 
ly, the  wind  was  astern;  so  the  sharp,  quick 
strokes  of  the  crew  soon  brought  the  boat  to  the 
landing-place  from  which,  a  few  hours  before, 
poor  Stephen  had  departed  in  such  high  spirits, 
and  with  such  confidence  in  Paul's  seamanship, 
and  the  ability  of  the  KathartTU  to  make  the 
passage. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  came  to  the  sheltered  nook 
where  the  steps  of  the  Undlng-place  led  up  from 
the  sea,  Stephen  was  put  ashore,  and,  partly  led 
partly  carried,  he  reached-  the  cottage  of  his  moth- 
er. At  the  sight  of  her  son,  the  poor  widow  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  began  to  give  way  to  an 
agony  of  joy  and  grief.  A  warm  bath  was  soon 
prepared  for  her  son  ;  and,  after  the  application 
of  some  gentle  restoratives,  poor  Stephen  was  able 
to  sit  up  and  to  thank  his  kind  preserver,  the  tall 
stranger,  who,  with  two  of  his  men  behind  him, 
just  now  lifted  up  the  latch  of  the  cottage-door, 
and  had  entered  the  room. 

"  Gracious  Heaven,'*  cried  the  grateful  mother, 
<*  why,  sir,  you  are  in  wet  clothes,  too !  Sit  down, 
sir,  by  the  fire,  and  take  of  my  humble  &re,  while 
I  go  and  find  some  of  my  Steenie's  clothes  for  you 
to  put  on,  and  I  dry  those  dripping  garments." 

The  tall  stranger  sat  down  ;  and  as  the  widow 
left  the  room,  gave  his  two  followers  a  hint  not 
to  make  known  to  the  boy  or  his  mother  who  he 
was.  In  a  few  minutes  the  stranger  had  retired, 
and  assumed  a  plain  old  dress  belonging  to  the 
young  man  whose  life  he  had  saved,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  eating  some  hot  bacon,  which  the  widow 
had  just  laid  upon  the  table  before  him,  with  many 
protestations  of  her  eternal  gratitude  to  the  sa- 
viour of  her  son. 

"  May  the  King  of  heaven,  who  never  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  widow's  prayer,  mercifully  reward 
you  for  saving  my  Steenie's  lifo.  It  is  not  many 
a  sailor,  or  merchant  either,  that  would  have  done 
as  you  have  done  to-day.  Heaven  speed  you ; 
and  may  you  never  forget  that  the  poor  widow  of 
Lachta  is  praying  for  yon  night  and  morning,  that 
the  Almighty  may  increase  your  store,  whmever 
you  are  sailing  over  the  stormy  sea,  or  the  lakes 
of  Onega  and  Ladoga." 

The  tall  stranger  was  aboot  to  rise  and  depart, 
when  suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  a  naval  of- 
ficer entered,  with  a  crowd  of  attendants.  It  was 
the  captain  and  mate  of  the  bark  which  Steenie 
and  Paul  had  seen  in  the  offing,  and  which  had 
sent  her  boats  to  the  rescue  of  the  Katharine. 

"  My  noble  master,  may  it  please  your  majes- 
ty," he  said,  falling  on  one  knee,  '*  the  Royal  Peter 
has  come  safe,  and  she  has  towed  the  Katharine 
too  into  the  little  port  of  Lachta." 

The  poor  widow  foil  dovni  upon  her  knees  in 
flEstonishment,  and  faltered  forth  her  apologies  for 
not  recognizing  his  majesty,  and  for  having  treat- 
od  him  with  such  disrespcxrt. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  good  woman,"  said  the  Czar, 
smiling,  ^*  how  could  you  know  the  Emperor  thus 
disguised  in  mud  and  dirt.  But  you  will  know 
him  henceforth.     I  shall  keep  your  son's  clothes 


in  remembrance  of  this  day ;  and  when  your  boy 
*  Steenie'  wakes  up  from  the  sound  sleep  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  tell  him  that  he  will  alwayf 
find  a  true  friend  in  Peter  Alexiowitch." 

Our  readers,  when  they  leara  that  the  above 
story  is  founded  upon  a  plain  historic  factr-«-a« 
they  will  find  upon  reading  for  themselves  the 
Life  of  Peter  the  Great — ^will  be  gikved  to  hear 
that  the  noble  conduct  of  the  emperor  on  this  oo- 
casion  cost  him  his  lifo.  He  had  for  a  long  time 
suifored  under  a  chronic  internal  disease,  which 
none  of  his  court  physicians  could  eflectually 
combat ;  and  in  the  month  of  November,  1724,  in 
which  our  story  is  kid,  he  went,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  physicians,  to  inspect  the  works  on 
Lake  Lagoda :  his  ejcpoeure  to  the  wet  and  cold 
in  rescuing  the  poor  ferryman  and  his  crew,  on 
this  stormy  November  day,  affected  him  so  seri- 
ously that  he  never  recovered  afterward.  The 
emperor  went  home  to  his  palace  at  St.  Peters- 
burg vnthout  loss  of  time,  but  his  malady  in- 
creased, in  spite  of  all  the  remedies  which  the 
medical  skill  of  Russia  could  furnish ;  and  grad- 
ually he  sank  under  the  disease,  till  death  put  an 
end  to  his  sufierings  toward  the  close  of  the  fi:^ 
lowing  January. 

Sudi  was  the  end  of  Peter  I.  of  Russia,  deserr- 
edly  named  <*the  Great;'*  though  he  was  the 
strangest  compound  of  contradictions,  perhiqps, 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  hhn  &e  most 
ludicrous  undertakings  were  mingled  with  the 
grandest  political  schemes.  Benevolence  and  hu- 
manity were  as  ccmspicuous  in  his  character  as 
a  total  disregard  of  human  lifo.  He  was  at  once 
kind-hearted  and  severe,  even  to  the  extent  of 
forocity.  Without  education  himself,  he  {tfomoted 
arts,  sciences,  and  literature.  **  He  gave  a  polish," 
says  Voltaire,  '*  to  his  people,  and  yet  he  was  him- 
self a  savage :  be  taught  them  the  art  of  war,  of 
which,  however,  he  was  ignorant  himself:  from 
the  sight  of  a  small  boat  on  the  river  Moskwa  he 
created  a  powerful  fleet,  and  made  himself  an  ex- 
pert and  active  shipwright,  sailor,  pilot,  and  com- 
mander :  he  changed  the  manners,  customs,  and 
laws  of  the  Russians,  and  lives  in  their  memory, 
not  merely  as  the  founder  of  their  empire,  but  as 
the  father  of  his  country." 

Yes ;  the  memory  of  Peter  to  this  day  is  dear 
among  all  classes  of  Russians,  from  the  noblest 
of  the  Boyards  down  to  the  meanest  serf.  But 
if  among  the  towns  and  villages  of  his  vast  empire 
there  be  one  in  which  his  name  is  cherished  with 
especial  honor,  it  is  that  little  fishing-town  of 
Ladita ;  and  in  proof  of  our  assertion  we  may 
add,  that  the  cottage  in  which  Steenie  and  his 
mother  lived  and  died,  is  still  fomiliarly  known  to 
every  traveler  in  those  parts  as  Peter's  House. 


MOUNTAIN  STORMS.— TRAGEDY  ON 
THE  SENTIS. 

THE  storms  experienced  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries have  often  a  terrific  grandeur  seklom 
witnessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  lowhmd  plains. 
The  flash  of  the  lightning  is  more  vivid,  sad  the 
report  of  the  thunder  more  tremendous,  owiag  K| 
dooer  proximity  to  the  centre  of  diflturbaiioe  tflC 
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consequence  of  elevation.  The  repercussion  of 
sound  also,  from  the  adjoining  highlands,  causes 
it  to  reverberate  from  rock  to  rock  and  crag  to 
crag,  while  a  thousand  echoes  repeat  the  intona- 
tion in  distant  glens  :  and  hence  the  peal  has  a 
longer  roll  than  on  levels  where  there  is  a  com- 
paratively free  passage  through  the  atmosphere. 
Qenerally  the  danger  from  lightning  increases  to 
men  at  high  points,  though  such  an  ascent  ma^ 
be  gained  as  to  place  the  individual  in  a  per- 
fectly harmless  region,  above  the  focus  of  explo- 
sion, calmness,  and  bright  sunshine  being  aloft 
and  around,  while  clouds  are  in  wild  agitation,  and 
the  elemental  strife  rages  beneath.  But  travel- 
ers at  considerable  elevations  have  frequently  ob- 
served striking  indications  of  electric  action  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood,  and  found  them- 
selves unawares  in  the  very  bosom  of  a  thunder- 
cloud. Professor  Forbes  relates  an  instance 
which  cams  under  his  own  observation  in  the 
Alps.  He  was  on  the  track  to  the  chalets  of 
fireuil,  at  the  height  of  9000  feet,  the  atmosphere 
being  turbid,  and  some  hail  falling,  when  a  curi- 
ous sound  was  noticed,  which  seemed  to  proceed 
firom  the  alpine  pole  with  which  he  was  walking. 
He  asked  the  guide  next  him  what  he  thought  it 
was,  and  as  tht  members  of  that  fraternity  have 
an  answer  ready  for  any  emergency,  the  reply 
was  coolly  given,  that  the  rustling  of  the  pole  no 
doubt  proceeded  from  a  worm  eating  the  wood  in 
the  interior.  But,  holding  up  his  hand,  the  fin- 
gers yielded  the  same  fizzing  sound.  There  could 
be  but  one  explanation — that  of  the  party  being 
so  near  a  thunder-cloud  as  to  be  highly  electrified 
by  induction ;  and  on  closely  observing  circum- 
stances, it  was  soon  perceived  that  all  the  angular 
stones  wers  hissing  around  like  points  near  a 
powerful  electrical  machine.  Prudence  dictated 
Uie  lowering  of  an  umbrella,  hoisted  against  the 
hail  shower,  whose  gay  brass  point  might  become 
the  paralonnerre  of  the  travelers.  Scarcely  had 
this  been  done,  when  a  clap  of  thunder,  unac- 
companied by  lightning,  justified  the  precaution. 
Instances  are  not  wanting  of  thunder-clouds 
having  been  traversed  with  impunity  while  the 
fell  lightning  was  in  process  of  elaboration.  In 
August,  1 778,  the  Abbe  Richard  was  in  this  posi- 
tion on  the  small  mountain  called  Boyer,  between 
Chalons  and  Toumus.  Before  he  entered  the 
cloud,  the  thunder  rolled  as  it  is  wont  to  do. 
When  he  was  enveloped  in  it,  he  heard  only  single 
claps,  with  intervals  of  silence,  without  roll  or  re- 
verberation. After  he  passed  above  the  cloud, 
the  thunder  rolled  below  him  as  before,  and  the 
l^htning  flashed.  The  sister  of  M.  Arago  wit- 
nessed similar  phenomena  between  the  village  of 
Estagel  and  Limoux ;  and  the  officers  of  engi- 
neers engaged  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  re- 
peatedly experienced  the  same  occurrences  on 
the  Pyrenees.  Still  the  risk  of  damage  must  ob- 
viously be  augmented  as  the  cause  of  danger  is 
approached ;  and  hence  the  fear  instinctively  en- 
gondered  by  the  proximity  of  a  thunder-cloud  is 
mnded  upon  intelligible  principles.  It  is  well 
known  that  objects  raised  above  the  surface  in  a 
9t«irm,  whether  good  or  bad  conductors,  as  church- 


steeples,  houses,  trees,  especially  solitary  ones, 
and  the  masts  of  ships,  are  peculiarly  liable,  by 
exposure  and  elevation,  to  the  stroke  of  lightning. 
A  melancholy  example  occurred  in  the  year  1832, 
on  the  top  of  the  Sentis  in  Switzerland. 

This  mountain  is  the  highest  point  of  the  can- 
ton of  Appenzell.  Though  not  directly  belongs 
ing  to  the  grand  range  of  the  Alps,  it  rises  to 
the  height  of  8200  feet  above  the  sea,  overlooks 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine  on  the  east,  and 
the  lake  of  Constance  on  the  north.  On  its  sum- 
mit, M.  Buchwalder,  a  Swiss  engineer,  along 
with  an  assistant,  passed  the  night  of  July  4, 
having  raised  a  tent  and  established  a  signal  for 
geodesical  purposes.  It  rained  abundantly  to- 
ward evening,  and  the  cold  and  wind  became 
such  that  they  prevented  sleeping  all  night.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  mountain  was 
covered  with  clouds,  and  some  passed  over  their 
heads ;  the  wind  also  was  very  violent.  At  six 
o'clock  the  rain  began  again,  and  the  thunder  r»> 
sounded  in  the  distance.  Soon  the  most  impe^ 
uous  gale  announced  a  tempest.  Hail  fell  in 
such  abundance  that,  in  a  few  moments,  it  cov^. 
ered  the  Sentis  with  a  frozen  stratum  of  scnne 
thickness.  After  these  preliminaries,  the  storm 
.  appeared  calmer ;  but  it  was  a  silence,  a  repose, 
during  which  nature  was  preparing  a  terrible  cri- 
sis. At  a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock  the  thunder 
growled  again,  and,  its  noise  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer,  was  heard  without  interruption  till 
ten.  The  engineer  then  went  out  to  examine  the 
sky,  and  to  measure  the  depth  of  the  snow  at  a 
few  paces  from  the  tent  Scarcely  had  he  ac- 
complished this,  when  the  lightning  burst  forth 
with  fury,  and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  the 
tent,  together  with  the  assistant,  who  brought 
out  some  food  to  take  his  repast.  Both  lay  down 
side  by  side  on  a  plank.  A  thick  cloud,  dark  as 
night,  then  enveloped  the  Sentis ;  the  rain  and 
hail  fell  in  torrents ;  the  wind  blew  with  fury ; 
and  the  near  and  confused  lightnings  seemed  like 
a  conflagration.  They  were  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  storm ;  and  the  lightning  showed  the  scene 
in  all  its  grandeur  or  in  all  its  horror.  The  as- 
sistant could  not  free  himself  from  a  sensation 
of  fear,  and  he  asked  if  they  were  not  running 
some  danger.  Mention  was  made,  in  order  to 
remove  his  fears,  that,  at  the  time  when  MM. 
Biot  and  Arago  were  making  geodesical  experi- 
ments in  Spain,  the  lightning  had  fallen  on  their 
tent,  but  had  only  passed  over  the  roof  without 
touching  them.  The  inquiry,  however,  brought 
to  the  mind  of  M.  Buchwalder  the  idea  of  dan- 
ger, and  he  fiilly  understood  it. 

**  At  this  moment,"  he  relates,  **  a  globe  of  fire 
appeared  at  the  feet  of  my  companion,  and  I  felt 
my  right  leg  struck  with  a  violent  commotion, 
which  was  an  electric  shock.  He  uttered  a  dole« 
ful  cry :  *  Ah !'  I  turned  round  to  him.  I  saw 
on  his  face  the  effect  of  the  lightning-stroke. 
The  left  side  was  covered  with  brown  or  reddish 
spots.  His  hair,  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes,  wers 
frizzled  and  burned ;  his  lips  and  nostrils  were 
of  a  brownish  violet :  his  chest  seemed  still  to 
heave  at  intervals ;  but  soon  the^sound  of  respira- 
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tion  ceased.  I  felt  all  the  horron  of  my  situa- 
tion ;  but  I  forgot  my  suffering,  in  order  to  seek 
tfuccor  for  a  man  whom  I  saw  dying.  I  called 
him,  but  he  did  not  reply.  His  right  eye  was 
open  and  bright ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  a 
ray  of  intelligence  beamed  firom  it,  and  I  hoped ; 
but  the  left  eye  remained  closed,  and  on  raising 
the  eyelid,  I  saw  that  it  was  dull.  I  supposed, 
however,  that  there  was  still  sight  remaining  on 
the  right  side,  for  I  endeavored  to  close  the  eye 
on  that  side ;  an  attempt  which  I  repeated  three 
times.  It  opened  again  of  itself^  and  seemed  ani- 
mated. I  put  my  hand  on  his  heart ;  it  no  longer 
beat.  I  pricked  his  limbs,  body,  and  lips  with  a 
compass ;  all  was  immovable  :  it  was  death,  and 
I  could  not  believe  it.  Bodily  pain  at  last  drew 
me  from  this  painful  contemplation.  My  left  leg 
was  paralyzed ;  and  I  felt  a  shuddering,  an  ex- 
traordinary movement.  I  felt,  besides,  a  general 
trembling  and  oppression  and  disordered  beatings 
of  the  heart.  The  most  sinister  reflections  took 
possession  of  mo.  Was  I  going  to  perish  like 
my  unfortunate  companion  1  I  thought  so  from 
my  suffering ;  however,  reason  told  me  that  the 
danger  was  passed.  I  gained  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  village  of  Alt  St.  Johann.  The  in- 
struments had  been  struck  in  like  manner." 

Nowhere  are  storms  exhibited  with  such  vio- 
lence, or  are  they  so  frequent,  as  vrithin  the 
tropics  in  the  wet  season.  They  diminish  in  in- 
tensity and  number,  as  a  general  law,  with  the 
increase  of  latitude,  and  chiefly  occur  in  the  sum- 
mer months.  But  on  passing  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  into  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
a  modification  is  found  as  to  frequency,  analo- 
gous to  that  of  rain,  except  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries. Thus,  in  the  western  districts  of  Europe 
there  is  an  average  of  about  20  storms  in  the 
year ;  at  Moscow,  17 ;  at  Kasan,  9 ;  and  at  Ir- 
kutsk about  8.  M.  Arago  estimates  the  annual 
average  of  storms  at  the  places  mentioned  as  fol- 
lows: Calcutta,  60;  Rio  Janeiro,  50;  Guada- 
loupe,  37;  Buenos  Ayres,  20;  Smyrna,  19; 
Berlin,  18 ;  Strasburg,  17 ;  Toulouse,  15 ;  Utrecht, 
15;  Paris,  13;  Athens,  11;  Petersburg,  9;  Lon- 
don, 8 ;  Pekin,  5 ;  Cairo,  3.  When  falling  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  lightning  follows  the 
best  conductors,  attaching  itself  principally  to 
metals,  though  it  may  prefer  a  body  which  is  not 
80  good  a  conductor,  if  the  latter  conducts  it 
more  directly  to  the  ground.  Damp  substances 
are  preferred  after  metals — the  reason  why  men 
and  animals  are  struck,  stunned,  or  killed,  the 
dread  element  apparently  proving  fatal  by  the 
shock  given  to  the  nervous  system.  Kaemtz 
speaks  of  these  melancholy  events  as  not  very 
common.  He  mentions  that  at  Gottingen,  in  the 
space  of  a  century,  three  persons  only  have  been 
killed  by  lightning,  and  but  two  at  Halle.  But 
though  the  number  of  victims  is  very  limited,  if 
only  a  single  locality  or  town  is  examined,  it  is 
frequently  otherwise  in  the  case  of  an  entire  coun- 
try. In  the  United  States,  twenty-four  persons 
have  been  struck  in  the  course  of  a  year,  of  whom 
seventeen  were  killed ;  and  as  many  as  twenty 
persons  have  perished  in  France  in  the  same  pe- 


riod. These  fatal  consequences  are  very  common- 
ly the  effects  of  incaution;  hay-makers  and  reap- 
ers in  the  fields,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings  to 
the  contrary,  persisting  in  gathering  under  trees 
to  screen  themselves  from  the  rain.  This  is  the 
most  perilous  position  that  can  be  assumed  in  a 
storm :  the  salest  would  be  to  lie  down  on  the 
most  open  ground ;  but  in  all  situations,  appro- 
priately is  the  prayer  preferred,  in  the  words  of 
the  liturgy,  **From  lightnings  and  tempest- 
good  Lord,  deliver  us." 


THE  HYiENA. 

BUT  scanty  favor  has  this  ill-favored,  unhappy- 
looking  quadruped  met  with  hitherto  in  the 
eyes  of  zoologists ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  older  the  work  on  natural  his- 
tory in  which  he  is  mentioned,  the  more  abundant 
are  the  hard  epithets  lavished  upon  his  devoted 
head.  His  personal  appearance  is  certainly  any 
thing  but  prepossessing ;  but  if  his  countenance 
is  gloomy  and  malignant  in  captivity,  we  doubt 
whether  it  is  more  lowering  than  the  physiog- 
nomy of  many  an  F.Z.S.  would  speedily  become 
if  he  were  transported  firom  his  snug  fireside — 
which,  after  all,  is  an  ice-house  compared  to 
the  torrid  regions  of  Afirica,  whence  cometh  the 
hapless  hysna — ^to  a  crippled  and  narrow  den, 
facing  the  north,  and  situate  in  a  damp  and 
foggy  comer;  or  condemned  to  dine  upon  a 
leg-of-mutton  bone,  instead — as  the  hysna  has 
been  known  tu  do  in  his  native  land— of  discuss- 
ing a  repast  of  three  courses,  consisting  of  a  young 
ass,  a  goat,  and  a  fox,  at  one  sitting.  It  is  a 
well-known  foot,  that  no  animal  has  a  greater 
aversion  to  close  confinement  than  the  hyena ; 
little  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances he  should  seldom  or  ever  appear  to  ad- 
vantage ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  generally  testify 
an  impatient,  irritable  spirit,  particularly  when, 
to  amuse  the  **  gazing  crowd,"  he  is  kept  in  sus- 
pense regarding  the  one  creature  eomfort  which 
he  thoroughly  enjoys,  viz.,  his  dinner.  The  hys- 
terical laughter  of  the  poor  beast,  which  gives 
such  intense  satisfaction  to  the  spectators  who 
usually  cluster  about  the  dens  at  feeding-time, 
has  to  our  ears  a  very  pitiful  sound.  It  has  cer- 
tainly a  strange  resemblance  to,  and,  when  heard 
at  a  distance,  is  a  very  close  imitation  of,  the 
laughter  of  the  human  species ;  but  it  is  any  thing 
rather  than  an  appreciation  of  a  joke  which  calls 
forth  the  shrill  and  unearthly  sounds^  uttered  by 
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the  hjsna  on  tbeae  fectire  occasions.  It  is  when 
agitated  and  irate  that  he  thus  lifts  up  his  voice ; 
and  those  who  have  watched  him,  with  upraised 
bristles  and  exposed  fangs,  angrily  and  rapidly 
paoing  up  and  down  his  cage,  eying  with  nialig- 
Bant  glances  his  keeper,  who  holds  the  tantalizing 
morsel  of  raw  flesh  which  is  his  allotted  portion 
suspended  at  the  top  of  his  iron  staff  hi  out  of 
reaflh,  will  readily  believe  that  these  discordant 
peals  have  in  them  much  more  of  rage  and  baf> 
fled  desire  thai^  of  joyous  merriment  or  gleeM 
satisfaction. 

As  for  the  ancients,  they  not  only  believed  that 
the  hysna  could  laugh,  but  that  it  could  speak. 
*<  These  hideous  brutes,'*  says  Pliny  in  his  **  His- 
toria  Naturalis,''  **  are  wont  to  repair  to  the  shep- 
herds' huts  and  imitate  the  human  voice,  and  even 
learn  some  person's  name,  who,  when  he  answers 
to  the  caO  and  comes  out,  is  immediately  torn  to 
pieces."  Even  Aristotle,  who  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  fiuher  of  naturalists,  and  who  ought 
to  have  known  better,  has  fallen  into  the  popular 
error  of  his  day ;  and,  besides  other  apocryphal 
charges,  has  advanced  the  monstrous  proposition, 
that  the  neck  of  the  hyana  consisted  of  but  one 
jointless  bone — an  assertion  which,  it  is  abnost 
needless  to  add,  is  to  the  full  as  groundless  as 
that  this  peculiar  bone  proved  of  great  efficacy  in 
magical  invocation ;  which  belief  is  to  this  day 
current  among  the  superstitious  Arabs,  who,  when 
they  slay  one  of  these  animals,  carefully  bury  the 
head,  lest  it  should  operate  as  an  avenging  charm 
or  speU. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  animal.  The 
spotted  kind  is  peculiar  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  southern  division  of  Afirica,  where  it  is 
vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  the  tiger-wolf. 
It  is  an  object  of  great  fear  and  abhorrence  in  this 
region,  though  it  rarely  moves  abroad  during  the 
day,  but  passes  the  hours  of  light  and  heat  in 
■lothiul  slumber,  concealed  in  a  hole  or  den  of  its 
own  excavation,  or  else  hidden  from  all  prying 
•yes  within  the  depths  of  some  densely-covered 
bosh.  Tili  very  lately  bands  of  hyanas  were  in 
the  habit  of  paying  nightly  visits  to  the  streets  of 
Dspe  Town,  where  they  were  tolerated  as  very 
useful  in  carrying  away  the  animal  refbse  and  of- 
fikl ;  but,  partly  from  better  regulations  now  ex- 
Mng  in  Uie  town,  and  partly  from  the  number 
of  these  animals  having  decreased  in  the  same 
mtb  as  the  population  has  increased,  this  no 
longer  occurs. 

Sparrman,  who  is  good  authority,  speaks  of  the 
hyana  as  a  cruel,  nuschievous,  uid  formidable 
animal,  living  by  depredation  and  rapine,  daring 
and  rapacious  in  its  attacks  upon  the  former's 
flocks  and  herds ;  and,  in  truth,  the  numbers,  the 
nocturnal  habits,  and  the  mingled  courage  and 
obstinacy  of  these  animals,  render  them  in  this 
n&ptt  even  more  destructive  than  the  lion  itself. 
The  courage  of  the  hyana,  moreover,  is  equal  to 
its  voracity ;  man  himself  he  seldom  ventures  to 
attack,  save  and  except  when  driven  to  despera- 
tion and  in  self-defense,  and  then  it  vrill  turn  fu- 
>!ously  even  upon  this  all-powerful  assailant,  but 
it  wages  fferce  war  against  much  larger  quadru- 


peds than  itself.  It  fears  neither  the  kingly  lion, 
the  wily  panther,  nor  the  fierce  ounce,  whom» 
either  by  stealthy  attacks,  or  by  the  combined 
power  of  numbers,  it  seldom  fails  to  conquer. 

Mr.  Bruce,  the  persevering  and  entertaining 
Abyssinian  traveler,  says,  "  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  one  who  has  hitherto  written  of  this 
animal  who  ever  saw  the  thousandth  part  of  them 
I  have.  They  were  a  plague  in  Abyssinia  in 
every  situation,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  field* 
and,  I  think,  surpassed  the  sheep  in  number. 
Gondar  was  full  of  them  from  the  time  it  turned 
dark  to  the  break  of  day,  seeking  the  different 
pieces  of  slaughtered  carcasses  which  this  cruel 
and  unclean  peo|de  expose  in  the  streets  without 
burial,  and  who  firmly  believe  that  these  animals 
are  Falasha  from  the  neighboring  mountains, 
transformed  by  aiagic,  and  come  down  to  eat  hur 
man  flesh  in  the  dark  for  safety.  One  night  in 
Maitsha,  being  very  intent  on  observation,  I  heard 
something  pass  behind  me  toward  the  bed,  but 
upon  looking  round  could  perceive  nothing.  Hav.* 
ing  finished  what  I  was  then  about,  I  went  out  of 
my  tent,  intending  directly  to  return,  which  I  im- 
mediately did,  when  I  perceived  large  blue  eyes 
glaring  at  me  in  the  dark.  I  called  upon  my  serv^ 
ant  with  a  light,  and  there  was  the  hyena  stand» 
ing  nigh  the  head  of  the  bed,  with  two  or  three 
large  bunches  of  candles  in  his  mouth.  To  have 
fired,  I  was  in  danger  of  breaking  my  quadrant  or 
other  furniture,  and  he  seemed,  by  keeping  the 
candles  steadily  in  his  mouth,  to  wish  for  no  other 
prey  at  that  time.  As  his  mouth  was  full,  and 
he  had  no  claws  to  tear  with,  I  was  not  afraid  of 
him,  but  with  a  pike  struck  him  as  near  the  heart 
as  I  could  judge.  It  was  not  till  then  he  showed 
any  sign  of  fierceness  \  but  upon  feeling  bis  wound, 
he  let  drop  the  candles  and  endeavored  to  run  up 
the  shaft  of  the  spear  to  arrive  at  mc,  so  that,  in 
self-defense,  I  was  obliged  to  draw  a  pistol  from 
my  girdle  and  shoot  him,  and  nearly  at  the  same 
time  my  servant  cleft  his  skull  with  a  batlle-ax. 
In  a  word,  the  hyana  was  the  plague  of  our  lives, 
the  terror  of  our  night-walks,  the  destruction  of 
our  mules  and  asses,  which  above  all  others  are 
his  favorite  food." 

Though  ready  and  willing  to  grapple  with  a 
living  prey,  the  hyana  is  content  to  subsist  prii»> 
cipally  on  the  putrescent  remains  of  such  animals 
as  have  been  killed  and  only  half  devoured  by  the 
higher  order  of  the  camivora ;  and  though  not 
gregarious  on  any  social  principle,  these  animals 
assemble  in  troops  and  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
Caffre  and  Hottentot  armies  of  the  present  epoch> 
and  gorge  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  too 
often  it  is  to  be  feared  ransack  the  hasty,  ill-made 
graves  that  mark  these  battle-fields.  It  is  said, 
too,  that  like  other  and  nobler  animals,  the  hyana 
which  has  tasted  human  flesh  is  but  too  prone  to 
retain  a  dangerous  liking  for  this  fell  banqueL 
Steedman  speaks  of  this  in  hii  "  Wanderings  and 
Adventures  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa," 
and  alleges  that  the  hyana  will  pass  through  the 
herds  of  calves,  dec,  which  are  always  secured 
close  around  the  Hottentot  huts,  and,  stealing 
into  the  interior,  *'  take  the  childf^  from  under 
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ihe  mother's  kaross,  and  this  in  such  a  gentle  and 
cantious  manner,  that  the  poor  parent  has  been 
unconscious  of  her  loss  until  theories  of  the  little 
innocent  hare  reached  her  from  without,  when  a 
dose  prisoner  in  the  jaws  of  the  monster." 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  ferocity,  in  the 
district  of  Schouf  berg,  at  the  Gape,  the  spotted 
hynna  is  sometimes  domesticated  in  the  houses 
of  the  peasantry,  among  whom,  we  are  told,  "  he 
is  preferred  to  the  dog  himself  for  attachment  to 
his  master,  for  genend  sagacity,  and  even,  it  is 
said,  for  his  qualifications  for  the  chase." 

The  striped  hyena,  of  the  north  of  Africa  and 
of  Asia,  diiferB  in  no  essential  particular,  save  in 
the  substitution  of  a  barred  for  a  spotted  dress, 
from  the  above  variety — the  description  of  the  one, 
with  this  single  variation,  will  serve  for  that  of 
the  other.  In  many  particulars  the  hysna  re- 
sembles both  the  dog  and  the  wolf,  the  latter  espe- 
cially in  disposition  and  size,  yet,  in  other  respects, 
it  is  so  singular  in  its  conformation  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  confound  this  race  with  any  other  class 
of  animals.  The  skull  of  the  hysna  is  short,  and 
remarkable  for  its  solidity  and  thickness;  the 
character  of  the  mouth,  too,  is  peculiar — ^the  tu- 
berculous, or  small  teeth,  generally  found  behind 
the  carnivorous,  being  utterly  wanting,  while 
these  last  progressively  increase  in  stse,  as  they 
are  placed  more  and  more  backward.  This  for- 
midable array  of  fiuigs  adorns  jaws  which  are 
possessed  of  eiiormous  strength,  and  adapted  for 
crushing  the  hardest  substances;  the  muscles 
which  raise  the  lower  jaw  are  in  consequence 
unusually  developed,  and  appear  like  enormous 
masses  of  flesh  on  either  side  of  the  head.  The 
neck,  chest,  and  shoulders  ot  the  hysna  are  ex- 
tremely powerful,  while  the  hind-quarters  are  dis- 
proportionably  low,  and  the  hind-legs  bent,  crouch- 
ing, and  knock-kneed,  causing  the  pace  even  when 
rapid  to  be  of  a  shuffling  or  dragging  character. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  about  this 
animal,  that  when  he  is  first  obliged  to  run,  he 
always  appears  lame  for  a  considerable  distance, 
80  much  so,  as  in  some  instances  to  have  induced 
the  belief  that  one  of  his  legs  was  broken.  After 
running  some  time,  however,  this  halting  disap- 
pears, and  he  proceeds  on  his  course  very  swiftly. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  quadruped  which  pos- 
sesses but  four  toes  on  either  foot;  the  claws 
these  are  armed  with  are  blunt,  stout,  and  non- 
retractile,  but  the  dew-claw  in  the  dog  and  the 
innermost  claw  of  the  feline  kind  are,  strange  to 
say,  utterly  wanting.  The  coat  is  of  two  differ- 
ent materials,  for  or  wool  in  small  quantities  be- 
ing intermixed  with  long,  stiff,  and  silky-looking 
hair.  The  general  color  of  the  hide  is  a  dirty 
yellow,  or  yellowish  brown,  the  oblique  stripes, 
and  numerous  spots  of  the  respective  varieties 
being  of  so  dark  a  tint  as  ahnost  to  arrive  at  a 
perfect  black.  A  coarse,  bristly  mane  runs  down 
the  spine,  and  terminates  in  a  short  and  bushy 
tail,  while  the  ears,  which  give  a  good  deal  of 
character  to  the  head  and  foce,  are  neariy  desti- 
tute of  hair,  a  foct  which  is  the  more  apparent,  as 
they  are  large,  pointed,  and  very  erect. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  striped  hysna  is 


of  a  less  ferocious  temper  than  his  spotted  broth- 
er, and  we  can  hardly  think  that  this  can  really 
be  a  foct;  we  should  rather  imagine  that  the 
placability  of  either  species  depends  more  on  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  respect 
ively  placed  than  upon  natural  temperamenk 
*'  Every  kind  of  beast  is  tamed  and  hath  bemt 
tamed  of  mankind,"  and  we  believe  the  spotted 
hysna  is  to  the  faU.  as  susceptible  of  kindness, 
and  amenable  to  education,  as  is  the  other  >Fa- 
riety. 


A  TURKISH  REVOLUTION. 

IN  the  year  1065  of  the  Hegira,  on  the  second 
day  of  the  feasts  of  Beiram,  a  large  group  of 
Musstdmans  was  assembled  in  a  circle  before  the 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  Some  were  standing,  and 
others  were  sitting  cross-legged  on  mats  or  cai» 
pets  spread  upon  the  sand.  By  degrees  the  group 
was  increased,  as  the  Moslems  issued  from  the 
temple,  and  as  passers-by,  prompted  by  curiosity, 
remained  to  see  what  was  g<nng  on.  Every  eye 
was  turned  toward  one  point  with  a  look  of  ex- 
pectation ;  but  a  cloud  of  bluish  smoke  slowly 
rising  in  the  air  proved  that  the  gratification  of 
their  curiosity  was  not  the  only  pleasure  whidi 
these  Mussuhnans  enjoyed. 

In  the  midst  of  this  crowd  of  smokers,  a  young 
man  of  remarkably  handsome  features,  though 
somewhat  bronzed  by  an  Asiatic  sun,  was  seated 
before  a  small  table,  which  was  covered  vrith 
swords  and  brass  balls.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
kind  of  close  jacket  of  green  silk,  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  set  off"  his  light  and  graceful  <figure ;  a  pt- 
die  of  antelope  skin,  on  which  some  mysterious 
characters  were  inscribed  in  silver,  confined  a 
pair  of  loose  trowsers,  which  were  drawn  in  cloe^ 
at  the  ankle.  This  li^t  and  attractive  dress  was 
completed  by  a  Phrygian  cap,  from  the  top  of 
which  hung  a  small  musical  bell.  By  this  cos- 
tume, at  once  gracefiil  and  fantastic,  it  was  easy 
to  recognize  one  of  those  jugglers  whom  the  foasts 
of  Beiram  drew  every  year  to  Stamboul,  and  to 
whom  was  erroneously  given  the  name  of  z]»> 
gari. 

The  spectators  soon  became  so  numerous,  that 
many  found  it  difficult  to  get  even  a  glimpse  of 
the  juggler's  tricks.  The  brass  balls,  glittering  in 
the  sun,  were  ^ring  round  his  head  with  amazing 
rapidity,  and  forming  every  variety  of  figure  at 
his  pleasure.  The  ease  ^id  grace  with  which 
the  zingaro  performed  these  wonders  gave  prom- 
ise of  still  greater.  At  length,  allowing  the  balls 
to  drop  one  after  the  other  into  a  resounding  vase 
at  his  feet,  he  armed  himself  with  a  yataghan. 
Seizing  the  brilliant  hilt,  he  drew  the  blade  firom 
its  co^y  scabbard,  and  dexterously  whirling  it 
over  his  head,  made  as  it  were  a  thousand  fiaahea 
oflightning  sparkle  around  him.  TheMussuLaaans 
slowly  bowed  their  heads  in  token  of  approbation, 
much  after  the  manner  of  those  Chinese  manda- 
rins, carried  about  by  the  Italian  boys,  that  make 
perpetual  salutations  to  each  other. 

The  zingaro  continued  his  exploits  without  w> 
pearing  to  notice  the  admiration  he  excited.    He 

next  took  a  pigeon's  egg  firom  a  smfU  skms  baa|v> 
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et,  and  placing  it  upright  on  the  table,  he  struck 
it  with  the  edge  of  his  sword,  without  injuring  its 
fragile  covering.  An  incredulous  bystander  took 
the  egg  to  examine  it,  but  the  slight  pressure  of 
his  fingers  served  to  destroy  the  £ku1  object  which 
had  resisted  the  blow  of  the  cimeter.  Then  tak- 
hig  off  his  Phrygian  cap  the  juggler  disclosed  a 
large  clear  forehead,  shaded  by  locks  of  jetty 
blackness.  Placing  upon  his  bare  head  a  pyra- 
mid of  steel,  which  he  had  first  submitted  to  the 
cbrcle  for  inspection,  he  made  the  curved  weapon 
fly  around  him  with  such  fearful  velocity,  that  he 
appeared  for  a  moment  to  be  enveloped  within 
the  luminous  circles  it  described.  I^sently  the 
sword  appeared  to  deviate,  and  grazed  the  hair 
of  the  intrepid  young  man.  Some  Europeans 
present  turned  pale,  and  closed  their  eyes  against 
the  dreaded  sight ;  but  the  juggler's  hand  was 
sore.  The  yataghan,  which  had  spared  the  pig- 
9(m*B  egg,  had  severed  in  two  the  pyramid  of 
steel. 

This  act  of  dexterity  was  followed  by  many 
others  no  less  perilous.  The  boldness  of  the  zin- 
garo  terrified  the  usually  impassive  Turks ;  and, 
what  was  yet  more  surprising,  he  even  made  them 
smile  by  the  amusing  stories  he  related.  Persons 
of  his  profession  in  Asia  were  generally  silent, 
and  their  only  powers  of  amusement  lay  in  their 
fingers'  ends ;  but  this  man  possessed  the  varied 
qualities  of  an  Indian  juggler  and  an  Arabian 
storyteller.  He  paused  between  almost  every 
trick  to  continue  a  tale,  again  to  be  interrupted 
by  firesh  displays  of  his  power ;  thus  by  turns 
delighting  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  his  audience. 
During  the  more  dangerous  of  his  performances, 
e!ven  the  smokers  held  their  breath,  and  not  a 
pound  was  to  be  heard  but  the  quivering  of  the 
steel  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bell. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the 
zingaro  was  a  man  apparently  about  forty  years 
of  age,  whose  carpet  was  placed  in  the  first  circle, 
and  whose  dress  denoted  him  to  be  of  superior 
imnk.  This  was  the  bostangi-bassa,  superintend- 
ent of  the  gardens,  and  keeper  of  the  privy  purse 
to  the  grand  signior.  The  juggler  having  at 
length  completed  his  tricks,  the  people  remained 
to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  story  which  had  been 
so  often  interrupted.  He  then  continued  his 
narration,  which  was  one  of  the  wild  fictions  of 
the  east,  in  pronouncing  the  last  words  of  which, 
a  melancholy  expression  passed  over  his  counte- 
nance. He  was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  the  bos- 
tangi. 

<*  Since  you  are  such  a  magician,"  said  the  bos- 
tangi-bassa, "  wUl  you  tell  me  which  is  the  sul- 
tan's &vorite  flower  1 " 

«  The  poppy  of  Aleppo ;  it  is  red,"  replied  the 
juggler,  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

**  At  what  time  does  the  sultan  sleep  1 "  resumed 
the  bostangi,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  ex- 
pecting to  puzzle  him  by  this  question. 

"  Never !"  said  the  juggler. 

The  bassa  started,  and  looked  anxiously  around 
him,  fearing  lest  other  ears  than  his  own  had 
heard  this  answer.  He  slowly  arose  and  beckon- 
ed the  zingaro  to  approach  him ;  then  lowering 


his  voice — "Can  you  tell  me,"  said  he,  ''the 
name  of  his  &vorite  wife  V* 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  diviner,  in  a  satirical  toner 
"itis  Assarach." 

The  bostangi  put  his  finger  on  the  juggler's 
lips. 

"  Follow  me,"  said  he ;  and,  as  he  moved  to 
depart,  the  crowd  respectfully  opened  a  passage 
before  him. 

The  young  man  took  up  his  yataghan,  and  lea^ 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  baggage  to  be  carried  by 
a  slave,  he  followed  the  steps  of  his  guide  towaid 
the  great  door  of  the  palace. 

The  history  of  the  successors  of  Mohammed  oft- 
en present  little  beyond  the  melancholy  spectada 
of  a  throne  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawless  soldiei^u 
Mahmoud  was  not  the  first  of  his  race  who  sought 
to  free  the  seraglio  from  those  formidable  guardr 
ians.  Soliman  III.  had  formed  this  perilous  de- 
sign before  him,  but  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
janissaries,  led  by  Mustapha,  his  uncle,  who  came 
from  the  Morea  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  d»- 
fending  the  emperor,  but  in  reality  to  seize  upon 
his  throne.  The  sultan  Mustapha,  who  had  con>- 
menced  his  reign  in  such  a  tragic  manner,  expe- 
rienced all  the  anxiety  and  uneasiness  which  must 
ever  attend  the  acts  of  a  usurper  and  a  tyrant 
Sordid,  suspicious,  and  perfidious,  he  broke 
through  every  promise  he  had  made  to  the  janis- 
saries, whose  creature  nevertheless  he  was.  In- 
stead of  doubling  their  pay,  he  diminished  it ;  in- 
stead of  lessening  the  taxes,  he  doubled  them. 
He  lived  buried  in  the  depths  of  his  palace,  the 
care  of  which  he  had  confided  to  the  Greek  sot 
dtery,  notwithstanding  the  murmurs  of  the  legit- 
imate guards.  The  mutes,  dwarfii,  and  buflbons 
at  the  palace  could  alone  obtain  access  to  his 
presence. 

At  the  time  the  zingaro  was  amusing  the  grave 
subjects  of  his  highness,  Mustapha  was  seated 
cross-legged  on  his  divan  in  an  inner  apartment 
of  the  palace,  seeking  to  drive  away  his  emtui  in 
watching  the  columns  of  fragrant  smoke  as  they 
slowly  rose  from  the  long  tube  of  his  narghUe. 
A  slave  stood  beside  him,  holding  a  feathered  fan 
of  varied  colors.  The  buffoons  of  the  palace  bad 
vainly  tried  to  extort  one  smile  from  their  master. 
The  impassibility  of  the  grand  signior  gave  them 
to  understand  that  their  time  was  ill  chosen,  and 
that  mirth  would  be  dangerous ;  they  had,  there- 
fore, one  after  the  other,  quitted  the  apartment, 
waiting  to  re-enter  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
prince.  One  among  them,  however, — the  favof- 
ite  dwarf,  and  the  most  deformed  of  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  palace — wished  to  make  another  at- 
tempt. He  entered  noiselessly,  and,  seating  him- 
self near  the  musing  sultan,  he  took  up  one  of  the 
tubes  of  the  narghile,  and  puttmg  it  to  his  lips, 
he  imitated  the  looks  and  posture  of  his  master. 
When  the  latter  perceived  that  the  intention  of 
the  buffoon  was  to  parody  his  sacred  person,  be 
gave  the  unfortunate  courtier  a  most  violent  push 
with  his  foot,  and  resumed  his  reverie.  The  head 
of  the  dwarf  hit  against  the  marble  fountain,  and 
blood  flowed  from  the  wound.  The  hapless  jest- 
er, whose  only  foult  lay  in  endoj 
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kifl  master,  left  the  apartment  with  tears  glisten- 
ing in  his  eyes,  and  soon  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard  throaghoat  the  immense  palace  but  the  voice 
of  the  maezzin  summoning  to  the  duties  of  the 
mosque. 

Shortly  afterward  the  hangings  opposite  the 
divan  were  gently  raised,  and  a  man  stood  in  a 
respectful  attitude  before  Mustapha. 

<*  What  would'st  thout"  said  the  sultan. 

The  bostangi-bassa,  for  it  was  he,  replied 
briefly,  accordUig  to  the  custom  of  the  seraglio : 
''A  juggler  stands  without ;  he  might  perchance 
amuse  your  highness.*' 

The  sultan  made  a  sign  in  the  negative. 

<*  This  man,"  continued  the  bostangi,  "  knows 
strange  things ;  he  can  read  the  future." 

**  Let  him  come  in !" 

The  bostangi  bowed  profoundly  and  retired. 

Black  slaves,  armed  with  drawn  and  glisten- 
ing cimeters,  surrounded  the  imperial  80&  when 
the  zingaro  was  introduced.  After  a  slight  salu- 
tation, the  young  man  leaned  gracefully  upon  his 
yataghan,  awaiting  the  orders  of  the  emperor. 

"Thy  name  V  demanded  Mustapha. 

"MehaUe." 

"Thy  countTyV 

"  Jugglers  have  no  country.*' 

"Thine  age!" 

"  I  was  five  years  old  when  you  first  girded  on 
the  sword  of  Ottoman." 

"  Whence  comest  thou  1" 

"  From  the  Morea,  signior,*'  replied  the  zin- 
garo, pronouncing  the  words  with  emphasis. 

The  sultan  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  but 
90on  added,  gayly :  "  Since  you  can  read  the  fti- 
tiire,  I  will  put  your  knowledge  to  the  proof 
When  people  know  the  ftiture,  they  ought  to 
know  the  past !" 

"You  say  right,  signior;  he  who  sees  the 
evening  star  rise  in  the  horizon  has  but  to  turn 
his  head  to  view  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun." 

"  Well !  tell  me  how  I  niade  n^  ablutions  yes- 
terday." 

"  The  first  with  Canary  wine,  the  second  with 
wine  of  Cyprus,  and  the  third  with  that  of  Chios." 

The  "  chief  of  the  believers"  smiled  and  stroked 
his  beard ;  he  was  indeed  in  the  habit  of  deroga- 
ting in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  from  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Koran. 

"  Knowest  thou,"  replied  the  sultan,  whom  the 
zingaro's  answer  had  put  into  a  pleasant  humor 
— "  knowGst  thou  that  I  could  have  thee  behead- 
ed!" 

"Doubtless,"  said  the  juggler,  undauntedly, 
**  as  you  did  the  Spanish  merchant,  who  watered 
his  wine  before  he  sold  it  to  you." 

Mustapha  applauded  the  knowledge  of  the  zin- 
garo. He  hesitated,  nevertheless,  before  he  ven- 
tured to  put  the  dreaded  question  that  tyrants, 
who  are  ever  superstitious,  never  fail  to  demand 
of  astrologers — "  How  long  have  I  to  livet" 

The  grand  signior  assumed  a  persuasive  tone, 
and  even  condescended  to  flatter  the  organ  of  des- 
tiny, in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  favorable  answer. 

"  Thou  art  a  wonderful  youth,"  said  he ;  "  thou 
kaowest  things  of  which,  beside  thyself,  the  mutes 


only  possess  the  secret ;  I  have  questioned  many 
fakeers,  marabouts,  and  celebrated  dervises,  who 
have  three  times  visited  the  tomb  of  the  prophet, 
but  none  of  them  were  able  to  answer  me  as 
thou  hast.  I  should  wish  to  keep  thee  in  my 
palace ;  I  will  make  thee  richer  than  all  the  mer- 
chants of  Galata,  if  thou  wilt  tell  me  the  year 
when  I  must  die." 

Mehalle  then  approached  the  emperor,  and  tak- 
ing his  hand,  he  appeared  to  study  the  lines  of  it 
with  deep  attention.  Having  finished  his  exam- 
ination, he  went  to  the  window,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  for  some  time  upon  the  heavens.  "The 
fiires  of  Be'iram  are  lighting  up  the  cupola  of  the 
grand  mosque,"  said  he,  slowly;  "night  is  at 
hand." 

Mustapha  anxiously  awaited  the  answer  of  the 
astrologer.  The  latter  continued  in  a  mysterious 
manner:  "The  declining  day  still  eclipses  the 
light  of  the  constellations.  I  will  answer  you, 
signior,  when  the  evening  star  appears." 

The  sultan  made  a  movement  of  impatience ; 
anger  was  depicted  in  his  countenance,  and  the 
look  which  he  darted  on  the  mutes  showed  the 
zingaro  that  he  had  incurred  his  highnesses  dis- 
pleasure. Curiosity,  however,  doubtless  prevail- 
ed over  every  other  feeling  of  the  prince's  mind ; 
for,  turning  to  Mehalle,  he  said:  "I  am  little 
accustomed  to  wait;  I  will  do  so,  however,  if 
thou  canst  amuse  me  until  the  propitious  hour 
arrives." 

"  Would  your  highness  like  to  see  some  feats 
of  juggling  1"  said  Mehall6,  drawing  his  sabre 
from  the  scabbard. 

"  No !  no !"  exclaimed  the  sultan,  making  the 
circle  of  slaves  dose  in  about  him.  "Leave 
thine  arms." 

"  Would  you  prefer  a  story,  signior  1" 

"  Stories  that  lull  an  Arab  to  sleep  under  hi« 
tent  1  No,  I  must  have  something  new.  Of  all 
known  games,  there  is  but  one  I  care  for ;  I  used 
to  play  it  formerly ;  but  now,  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle person  within  my  empire  who  understands 
a  chess-board." 

The  zingaro  smiled,  and  taking  an  ebony  box 
from  a  velvet  bag,  he  presented  it  to  the  sultan, 
whose  wish  he  understood. 

The  words  of  Mustapha  will  require  some  ex- 
planation for  the  reader.  The  sultan  was  pa»> 
sionately  fond  of  the  game  of  chess.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  he  easily  found  adver- 
saries, and  played  for  considerable  sums.  He 
possessed  the  secret  of  keeping  fortune  always 
at  his  side :  when  he  lost,  the  happy  conqueror 
was  strangled.  Those  of  his  adherents  whom  he 
admitted  to  the  honor  of  his  imperial  company* 
were  compelled  to  submit  either  to  their  ruin,  or, 
if  they  preferred  it,  to  their  death.  In  a  short 
time,  not  a  person  could  be  found  within  the 
whole  extent  of  the  empire  who  knew  any  thing 
of  the  game  of  chess.  Mehalle  was  not  ignorant 
of  these  circumstances ;  nevertheless,  it  was  a 
chess-board  that  he  offered  to  the  sultan.  The 
stem  countenance  of  the  prince  relaxed  at  the 
sight,  and  the  board  was  immediately  pUced  on 
the  bowed  back  of  a  slave.  Beforcf  commencing 
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the  game,  however,  the  sultan,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  said:  "We  are  about  to  play;  so 
fax,  good ;  but,  shouldst  thou  lose,  what  shall  I 
gainV 

**  Since  your  highness  does  me  the  honor  of 
playinj;  against  me,  I  will  stake  all  that  I  possess, 
this  cimeter  and  my  liberty.  B  ut  what  if  I  win  1 " 
added  the  zingaro,  folding  his  arms. 

*'  Shouldst  thou  win,  I  will  give  thee  a  slave." 

**  For  a  free  man  1 — 4he  stake  is  not  equal.*' 

'*  I  will  add  to  it  my  finest  courser." 

**  I  need  it  not  *,  my  feet  are  swifter  than  those 
of  an  Arab  steed." 

"What  wilt  thou  theni" 

"  I  have  a  fancy,  sublime  signior.  Until  this 
day  I  have  been  nothing  but  a  poor  wanderer, 
and  have  worn  only  the  dress  and  the  cap  of  a 
juggler.  Were  I  to  complain  of  this,  I  should  be 
ungrateful,  for  this  simple  garb  has  ever  seen  me 
firee  and  happy.  I,  however,  renounce  it ;  I  be- 
come your  slave ;  my  mirth  shall  be  for  you  alone ; 
I  will  sing  for  you  Indian  songs,  and,  above  all, 
I  will  divine  for  none  but  you.  In  return,  I  will 
ask  but  one  thing ;  it  is  to  allow  me,  if  I  win,  to 
wear  your  royal  mantle  for  ten  minutes,  to  sit 
upon  the  divan  surrounded  by  slaves,  and  to  place 
upon  my  head  that  dreaded  turban,  whose  &me 
has  reached  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth." 

The  proposition  of  Mehalle  was  received  with 
a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  sultan.  Had  Mus- 
tapha  not  laughed,  the  zingaro  was  a  dead  man. 

"  Thou  wouldst  sit  upon  the  seat  of  the  caliphs ! 
Dost  thou  not  fear  the  weight  of  this  turban  upon 
thy  silly  head  1  A  fine  figure  thou  wouldst  make 
under  the  pelisse  of  Ottoman !  I  should  like  to 
see  thee  giving  audience  to  the  viziers  and  the 
pashas !" 

"  It  is  in  your  highnesses  power  to  afford  your- 
self this  pleasure." 

*♦  Well,"  exclaimed  Mustapha,  «*  I  vnll  agree  to 
the  stake.  A  juggler  upon  the  throne !  Such  a 
sight  was  never  seen  in  the  East." 

The  game  commenced;  it  was  short.  The 
sultan  lost,  but  he  was  in  a  pleasant  vein,  and  he 
prepared  to  fulfill  his  engagement. 

Mustapha  loosened  his  girdle,  took  ofif  his  pe- 
lisse, and  laid  down  his  turban,  while  a  slave  as- 
sisted to  invest  Mehalle  in  the  royal  garments. 
These  preparations  completed,  the  sultan,  dressed 
only  in  loose  silken  trowsers  and  a  richly  em- 
broidered vest,  approached  a  clock,  and  placing 
his  finger  on  the  dial  plate — "  When  the  hand 
shall  mark  the  hour  of  eight,"  said  he,  "  I  shall 
have  paid  my  debt,  and  then,  signior,  you  will  be- 
come my  astrologer." 

The  juggler  ascended  the  divan,  and  having 
placed  his  faithful  cimeter  at  his  side,  he  ordered 
the  doors  to  be  thrown  open  for  the  numerous 
courtiers  who  had  been  long  awaiting  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  highness.  The  apartment,  which 
the  dim  light  of  evening  rendered  rather  obscure, 
was  immediately  filled  with  a  large  assembly, 
among  which  were  mingled  the  mufti,  and  the 
ulemas,  the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  the  pashas  firom 
their  different  provinces,  and  the  great  ofiScers  of 
the  porte,  the  bostangi-bassa  being  of  the  number. 


Seated  apart  upon  velvet  cushions,  Mustapbft 
was  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  surprise  which 
awaited  the  assembly,  and  at  the  embarrassmenl 
which  would  doubtless  be  exhibited  by  the  zingaro. 

At  a  sign  firom  Mustapha,  the  flambeaux  wers 
lighted,  and  the  room  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 
Venetian' mirrors  reflected  the  jets  d'eau  which 
fell  in  dazzling  showers  into  basins  of  green  mav- 
ble.  This  enchanting  scene  was  unnoticed  by  the 
assembly ;  all  were  bending  respectfully  before 
the  sultan's  divan,  and  Mustapha,  whose  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  zingaro,  began  to  look  uneasy. 

Mehalle  stood  with  lofty  bearing  and  majestic 
air  With  one  hand  he  grasped  his  yataghan, 
while  with  the  other  he  motioned  the  assembly 
to  rise. 

Murmurs  of  admiration  passed  through  the 
apartment ;  the  young  man  received  them  with 
a  smile,  and,  fixing  more  firmly  on  his  head  the 
green  turban,  shaded  by  a  plume  of  scarlet  feath- 
ers, he  cried  in  a  commanding  tone :  "  Let  the 
standard  of  the  prophet  be  raised  on  the  grand 
mosque !  the  people  will  salute  it  from  afar  at  the 
fires  of  Beiram !"  At  these  words  an  oflker 
stepped  forth  to  execute  the  order;  but  Mustapha 
rose  to  prevent  him. 

"  Haggi  Mohammed,"  continued  the  zingaro, 
with  an  imperious  gesture,  "  obey  !" 

The  aga  bowed  and  retired.  Mehalle  added : 
"  Let  the  imauns  repair  to  the  temples,  and  offer 
up  petitions  for  the  new  sultan !  Cadilisquier, 
have  the  tomb  of  Mustapha  opened  in  Scutari, 
the  city  of  the  dead." 

The  sultan  tried  to  smile.  "  Keepers  of  the 
treasury,"  continued  the  juggler,  "distribute 
among  the  poor  of  Stamboul  the  accumulated 
hoardings  of  the  late  emperor." 

"  Enough,  buffoon !"  exclaimed  Mustapha,  in 
an  agitated  voice,  on  seeing  how  readily  his  serv- 
ants obeyed  these  strange  orders.  The  plot  be- 
came alarming. 

"  I  still  command,"  replied  the  zmgaro,  with 
calm  self-possession;  "Uie  clock  has  not  yet 
struck  the  hour  of  eight.  Art  thou  then  so  in>- 
patient  to  know  the  fate  that  awaits  theel"  The 
courtiers  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  mys- 
terious scene.  They  looked  with  terror  on  this 
bold  young  man,  invested  with  the  insignia  of 
power,  and  the  bostangi  was  astonished  to  see 
his  sanguinary  master  tremble  before  a  strolling 
juggler. 

"Mustapha,"  continued  the  diviner,  "thou 
wouldst  know  the  time  of  thy  death?  I  am 
about  to  tell  thee,  for  the  evening  star  has  risen ! 
I  will  tell  thee  even,  in  order  to  be  generous, 
what  death  thou  shalt  die.     Mufti,  advance." 

The  president  of  the  oumela  came  forward. 
The  zingaro  proceeded:  "You,  who  read  each 
day  the  book  of  our  prophet,  and  explain  it  to 
the  people,  sovereign  judge  of  the  empire,  tell 
this  man  how  avarice  and  usury  ought  to  be  pui^ 
ished ;  what  penalty  awaits  him  who  shelters 
himself  in  retirement  that  he  may  break  the  laws, 
who  intoxicates  himself  during  Uie  hours  of  purir 
fication,  and  who,  stained  with  every  crime,  has 
never  used  his  power  but  to  oppress  the  ' 
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to  spoil  the  richi  to  rain  innocence,  and  to  sacri- 
fice virtue  V» 

Great  excitement  now  prevailed,  and  Mub- 
tapha,  pale,  and  deprived  of  all  lelf-poBsession, 
•ought  the  hilt  of  hia  dagger. 

The  mufli  replied  in  a  low  and  grave  tone: 
*«The  least  of  these  crimes  is  deserving  of 
death" 

"  Thou  hearest,  Mustapha,  it  is  the  prophet 
who  condemns  thee !"  As  he  said  this,  he  beck- 
oned to  the  mutes;  Mustapha  tried  to  rush  to 
the  divan,  but  he  was  Seized  by  the  slaves,  who 
passed  the  cord  around  his  neck. 

<*Yes,  thine  hour  is  come,"  pursued  the  di- 
viner ;  "the  lives  of  so  many  victims  must  be 
paid  for  by  thine  own ;  I  am  at  length  come  to 
avenge  them." 

*♦  And  who  art  thoul" 

"  It  needs  not  I  should  tell  thee,  for  thou  know- 
est  me !  On  this  day  fifteen  ydars,  a  man  fell, 
pierced  with  wounds  by  the  hands  of  thy  soldiers, 
on  the  very  spot  where  within  this  hour  thou 
shalt  die.  Thou  didst  seize  on  his  possessions, 
thou  didst  invest  thyself  with  his  turban,  but  it 
wanted  then  those  feathers  dyed  in  his  blood. 
That  man  was  my  father ;  he  was  the  caliph. 
Yes !  I  am  the  son  of  Soliman.  Thou  hast  mas- 
sacred my  family.  Thou  hast  reckoned  their 
heads  also.  Thou  hast  confounded  the  son  of 
thy  master  with  the  child  of  the  slave.  I  am 
the  evening  star — I  am  the  sultan  Amurath  !'* 

As  he  thus  spoke,  the  young  prince  made  a 
step  forward.  His  lofty  brow,  his  features,  his 
Yoice,  the  almost  supernatural  majesty  of  his 
countenance,  inspired  a  deep  emotion  in  the  as- 
sembly. All  the  courtiers  prostrated  themselves 
upon  the  marble  floor.  They  thought  they  saw 
again  the  young  and  glorious  Soliman  in  one  of 
those  audiences  when  he  made  the  rebellious 
pashas  quail  before  him. 

After  a  moment  of  respectful  silence,  the  cry 
of  "  Long  live  Amurath !"  shook  the  roof  of  the 
seraglio,  and  was  echoed  in  the  distance  by  the 
crowd  who  were  thronging  toward  Saint  Sophia. 
At  the  same  moment  the  body  of  Mustapha  fell 
lifeless  to  the  ground.  The  time-piece  slowly 
struck  the  hour,  and  the  muezzin,  in  a  solemn 
voice,  repeated  from  the  cupola,  **  It  is  eight 
o'clock!" 
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OF  all  public  duties  there  is  none  of  such  fearful 
responsibility,  if  we  except  the  dissemination 
of  divine  truth,  as  that  which  devolves  on  the 
empanncled  jury,  who  are  to  decide  on  facts  on 
which  human  life  depends.  The  unbiased  judg- 
ment, notwithstanding  appearances  and  circum- 
stances— the  undeviating  attention  to  conflicting 
evidence,  intricate  details,  and  trifling  incidents, 
which  become  important  from  their  bearing,  the 
charitable  feeling  which  should  keep  alive  all 
doubts  of  guUt  tiU  fully  proved,  are,  indeed,  men- 
tal exercises  of  the  highest  order.  They  may  be 
tasked  too  much  in  decisions  where  all  rests  on 
circumstantial  evidence— the  fallibility  of  such 
evidence  has  not  been  rare,  even  in  cases  where 


common  sense  could  have  no  doubt.  The  coi»> 
sciousness  that  such  has  been  the  case,  and  the 
conviction  that  such  may  often  be  the  case,  aiB 
strong  arguments  against  the  forfeiture  of  life  on 
circumstantial  evidence.  Wherever  there  exists 
a  moral  possibility  that  the  criminal  act  may  not 
have  been  eommitted  by  the  accused,  the  safer 
course  the  law  could  take  would  be  not  to  d^* 
mand  the  dreadful  sacrifice — that  should  be  fot 
proof  which  could  not  be  set  aside — ^it  is  a  con- 
tested point  whether  capital  punishment  should 
be  altogether  abolished,  and  much  may  be  said 
on  both  sides. 

It  is  essential  to  the  well-bemg  of  society  that 
the  secrecy  with  which  crimes  are  committed,  is 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  their  discovery.  Crimes 
of  great  enormity  seldom  escape  detection,  and 
there  are  few  aphorisms  more  true  than  that 
"  murder  tcill  out,"  Some  vestige  is  constantly 
left  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  attending  an  act 
of  violence.  Nay,  the  very  means  taken  for  con- 
ceahnent  often  lead  to  detection.  It  is  justly  re- 
marked by  Starkie,  that  the  consideration  of  tho 
nature  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded,  merits  the  most 
profound  attention.  Scientific  assistance  has 
been  eminently  useful  in  saving  the  innocent  and 
detecting  the  guilty.  In  some  remarkable  trials 
for  murder  many  ofienders  have  been  detected  by 
the  observation  of  medical  men,  who  have  traced 
the  facts  by  slight  and  unexpected  circumstances. 
Many  cases  mentioned  in  Taylor^s  Medical  Ju- 
ritprudence,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most 
interesting  information,  illustrate  this  statement. 
He  mentions  that  when  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was 
called  to  see  Mr.  Blight,  of  Deptford,  who  had 
been  mortally  wounded  by  a  pistol  shot,  in  the 
year  1806,  he  inferred  from  an  examination 
of  the  localities,  that  tho  shot  must  have  been 
fired  by  a  left-handed  man.  The  only  left-hand- 
ed man  near  the  promises  at  the  time  was  a  Mz. 
Patch,  a  particular  friend  of  the  deceased,  who 
was  not  in  the  least  suspected.  The  man  was 
afterward  tried  and  convicted  of  the  crime,  and 
he  made  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt  before  exe- 
cution. Yet  medical  evidence  is  not  always  borne 
out  by  the  fact.  A  man  was  stabbed  by  another 
in  the  fece.  A  knife,  with  the  blade  entire,  was 
brought  forward  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner 
at  the  trial,  the  surgeon  having  declared  that  the 
wound  must  have  been  caused  by  this  knife ;  the 
wounded  person  recovered,,  but  a  year  afterward 
a  fistula  formed  in  the  fece,  and  the  broken  point 
of  the  real  weapon  was  discharged  from  tho  sinus ; 
the  wound  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  pror 
duced  by  the  knife  brought  forward  against  tho 
prisoner  at  the  trial. 

We  may  reasonably  conclude  that  marks,  mis- 
taken for  blood-stains,  found  on  the  clothes  of 
persons  suspected  of  murder,  have  often  been 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  against  them ;  but 
the  noble  science  of  chemistry  can  ascertain  when 
the  marks  are  vegetable  stains,  however  closely 
resembling  those  of  blood.  By  an  ingenious  pro- 
cess suggested  by  M.  Taddie,  of  Florence,  hu- 
man blcMd  can  be  distinguished  firom  animal,  and 
Jigitized  by  iC 
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the  blood  of  Yarious  animals  from  that  of  each 
dther.  The  microscope,  in  the  hands  of  a  com* 
petent  person,  is  eminently  useful  in  discovering 
the  distinction.  The  benefit  resulting  from  chem- 
istry may  bo  appreciated,  when  we  consider  what 
(he  fate  of  many  innocent  individuals  would  have 
been  without  its  aid.  In  March,  1840,  a  person 
was  murdered  at  Islington ;  a  man  was  taken  up 
on  suspicion ;  a  sack  was  found  in  his  posses- 
sion, having  upon  it  many  red  stains,  supposed 
to  be  blood.  Professor  Graham  examined  them, 
and  found  them  to  be  from  red  paint,  containing 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  sack 
had  been  worn  as  an  apron  by  a  boy  who  had 
been  apprentice  to  a  paper-stainer ;  the  accused 
had  received  it  a  few  days  before  wraj^ed  round 
a  parcel.  A  farmer's  lad  was  taken  up  on  sus- 
picion of  murder.  His  blue  blouse  and  trowsers 
were  marked  with  red  and  brown  stains,  appar- 
rently  blood,  and  it  appeared  as  if  blood-stained 
fingers  had  been  wiped  on  them.  The  articles 
were  chemically  examined,  and  the  marks  found 
to  have  been  caused  by  vegetable  juice.  The 
boy,  on  being  questioned,  said  that  he  had  the 
day  before  he  was  taken  up  gathered  a  quantity 
of  red  poppies,  which  had  been  bruised  by  his 
treading  on  them:  he  took  them  homo  in  his 
blouse.  If  the  poor  boy  had  not  been  borne  out 
in  his  statement  by  the  chemical  process,  his  lit- 
tle span  of  life  might  have  been  cut  short.  No- 
thing, indeed,  is  more  common  than  stains  re- 
sembling blood,  and  there  are  many  on  whose 
persons  or  instruments  such  have  been  found, 
who  would  have  met  the  frite  of  murderers  had 
they  not  been  living  in  times  of  scientific  discov- 
eries. A  man  was  accused  of  having  murdered 
his  uncle,  to  whom  he  was  heir.  The  knife 
which  was  found  on  him  was  brought  in  evi- 
dence against  him.  It  was  stained  with  dark 
i^ots  declared  to  be  blood.  It  was  discovered 
that  it  had  been  used  a  short  time  before  by  a 
person  cutting  a  lemon,  and  as  it  had  not  been 
wiped,  the  acid  acting  on  the  metal  had  caused 
the  appearance.  A  few  years  since  a  man  was 
eorrested  on  suspicion  of  murder.  The  collar  and 
upper  part  of  his  shirt  were  stained  with  large 
spots  of  a  deep  pinkish  color,  which  appeared 
like  blood  that  had  been  attempted  to  be  washed 
out ;  but  as  none  of  the  color  was  discharged  by 
(he  application  of  water,  and  being  turned  of  a 
light  crimson  by  ammonia,  it  was  proved  not  to 
be  blood,  and  the  stain  was  accounted  for  when 
it  was  found  that  the  man  had  worn  a  red  hand- 
kerchief tied  round  his  neck  one  wet  night,  while 
taking  violent  exercise. 

There  are  few  who  have  not  met  with  cases 
where  the  most  overwhelming  circumstantial  evi- 
dence might  have  been  brought  forward  to  crimi- 
nate, had  not  light  been  fortunately  thrown  on 
the  facts.  Accidental  injuries  may  be  attributed 
to  design,  if  sufilicient  motive  for  such  can  be 
proved.  It  is  recorded  that  two  persons  who  had 
been  hunting  during  the  day,  slept  together  at 
night.  One  of  them  was  renewing  the  chase  in 
liis  dreams,  and  imagining  himself  present  at  the 
death  of  the  stag,  cried  out,  "  PU  kill  lura,  Pll 


kill  him.'*  The  other,  awakened  by  the  noise, 
got  out  of  bed,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon  be- 
held the  sleeper  give  several  deadly  stabs  with  a 
knife  on  that  part  of  the  bed  which  his  compan- 
ion had  just  quitted.  Suppose  a  blow  given  in 
this  way,  and  that  the  two  men  had  been  shown 
to  have  quarreled  previously  to  retiring  to  restt 
Perhaps  there  can  not  be  foimd  a  more  curious 
case  than  one  which  occurred  a  few  years  since  at 
the  British  Museum,  by  which  a  gentleman  might 
have  been  made  liable  for  a  disgraceful  transae- 
tion.  He  requested  the  attendant  who  was  with 
him  to  let  him  see  a  particular  coin ;  he  opened 
the  drawer  of  coins,  and  pointing  it  out,  observed 
that  it  was  the  only  coin  of  that  stamp!  The  gen- 
tleman asked  if  he  was  sure  of  that,  and  was  an- 
swered that  it  was  a  knovm  fact.  The  visitor 
requested  leave  to  take  it  in  his  hand,  and  on 
being  told  it  was  against  rule,  drew  a  written  or- 
der from  his  pocket,  which  he  had  procured  from 
one  of  the  members.  The  coin  was  then  placed 
in  his  hand,  and  he  examined  it  closely  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  returned  it  to  the  drawer, 
which  the  man  closed,  and  took  his  leave.  Before 
he  had  time  to  reach  the  street  the  man  rushed 
after  him,  demanding  the  coin.  The  gentleman 
said  he  had  placed  it  in  the  drawer.  It  was  pos- 
itively declared  not  to  be  there.  Afler  a  sbaip 
altercation  on  both  sides,  the  man  declared  that  he 
must  search  the  gentleman ;  this  he  protested  he 
would  not  allow,  and  insisted  on  his  again  look- 
ing in  the  drawer — the  coin  was  not  to  be  found ! 
The  police  were  called,  and  told  to  search  the 
gentleman.  He  insisted  vehemently  that  he 
would  allow  no  such  thing,  and  desired  the  at- 
tendant to  go  back  and  look  better  in  the  drawer 
In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  many  apolo- 
gies, and  the  coin  in  his  hand ;  it  had  slipped  into 
a  chink  in  the  drawer,  where  fortunately  it  was 
at  last  found.  Had  it  remained  undiscovered,  the 
gentleman  would  have  been  placed  in  a  most  pit- 
iable situation,  for  he  took  from  his  purse  a  c<Mn 
exactly  like  that  just  found.  Having  heard  that 
there  was  one  of  the  same  stamp  in  the  British 
Museum,  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining it,  and  comparing  it  with  his  own.  The 
other  gone — which  was  believed  to  be  the  only 
one  in  existence,  and  this  found  on  the  gentle- 
man, would  have  been  an  everlasting  stain  upon 
his  character.  There  is  a  case  recorded,  where 
the  accused  escaped  the  fate  whicii  eveiy  one  be- 
lieved he  deserved.  About  fifty  years  since,  a 
roan  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  a  fel- 
low-laborer. The  evidence  against  him  was  very 
strong.  They  had  been  digging  together  in  the 
field  where  the  murder  to<i  place.  The  victim 
was  found  lying  dead  upon  the  ground — the  fatal 
wound  was  inflicted  by  the  stroke  of  a  spade, 
which  was  found  beside  him ;  the  edge  covered 
with  hair  and  blood.  His  companion  was  not  in 
the  field,  but  his  was  the  spade  which  had  given 
the  death-blow — it  was  marked  with  his  name. 
In  further  evidence  it  came  out  that  they  bad  bad 
a  violent  dispute  the  night  before  about  the  di- 
vision of  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  digging  of  the 
field.   To  the  surprise  of  every  one  who  attended 
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the  trial,  the  jury  could  not  agree ;  there  was  one 
who  refused  to  join  in  a  Terdict  of  guilty.  After 
having  held  out  for  the  allotted  time,  they  were 
taken  to  the  usual  confines,  and  there  dismissed. 
The  man  was  liberated ;  but  though  he  had  es- 
caped with  life,  he  was  looked  on  as  a  murderer. 
It  was  not  for  many  years  after  that  his  charac- 
ter was  cleared.  The  person  who  had  put  the 
poor  man  to  death  was  a  sporting  gentleman, 
who  had  gone  out  hunting  early  in  the  morning. 
Some  of  the  hounds  had  bounded  over  the  hedge, 
and  the  gentleman  followed  them.  One  man  was 
in  the  field  alone,  the  other  having  gone  to  Hght 
his  pipe  at  the  nearest  cabin.  He  spoke  inso- 
lently to  the  gentleman,  as  he  came  forward  to 
order  him  out  of  the  field.  The  gentleman  made 
&  lash  at  him  with  his  whip,  and  the  man  hurry- 
ing aside  to  avoid  it,  slipped,  and  fell  on  the  edge 
of  the  spade  which  was  in  the  ground ;  his  head 
was  cloven,  and  he  laid  dead  upon  the  ground. 
The  gentleman,  in  an  agony,  went  to  a  friend 
and  told  what  had  happened.  Acting  on  his  ad- 
rice,  he  immediately  took  ship  and  went  abroad. 
On  finding  shortly  after  that  the  poor  man  was 
arraigned  for  the  murder,  the  friend  of  the  gen- 
tleman managed  to  have  his  name  on  the  panel, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  man — ^he  was  the 
juror  who  refused  to  affix  his  name  to  the  verdict 
of  guilty. 

A  respect  for  justice  appears  to  be  inherent  in 
our  nature,  and  the  impression  left  on  the  public 
mind,  by  the  chance  that  an  innocent  person  may 
have  suffered  for  a  crime  which  he  did  not  com- 
mit, tends  to  lessen  the  reverence  for  laws  which 
onay  operate  unjustly;  the  possibility  and  the 
probability  of  innocence  are  frequently  one  and 
the  same  in  popular  estimation,  and  we  know 
that  the  possibility  and  the  probability  of  guilt 
have  in  some  cases  been  considered  the  same  by 
those  who  have  carried  on  prosecutions — thus, 
on  one  side,  the  delinquent  has  been  frequently 
elevated  to  the  position  of  the  martyr ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  guiltless  have  been  degraded  to  that 
of  the  criminal — ^a  diflference  in  the  penalty  award- 
ed for  supposed  and  for  positive  guilt  would  gen- 
erate more  reasonable  views.  The  impression 
that  Elizabeth  Fenning  was  innocent  of  the  crime 
for  which  she  suffered  was  very  general.  She 
was  tried  for  having  poisoned  the  family  with 
whom  she  lived  with  some  dumplings  made  by 
herself.  She  was  convicted  on  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  executed  on  the  26th  of  July,  1816. 
An  opinion  prevailed  that  her  guilt  had  not  been 
clearly  established.  She  persevered  in  declaring 
her  innocence,  and  appeared  to  be  supported  by 
the  trust  that  it  would  soon  be  manifest ;  her  de- 
meanor and  her  previous  excellent  character — 
her  last  affecting  interview  with  her  parents,  when 
she  comforted  them  by  the  most  solemn  assur- 
ance of  her  innocence.  The  confidence  in  her 
dying  declaration  was  evinced  in  the  exhibition 
of  public  feeling  at  her  funeral,  which  took  pkice 
on  the  31st.  There  was  an  order  and  decorum 
in  the  average  merits  of  the  vast  assemblage  who 
attended  her  remains  to  the  burying-place,  which 
marked  respect  for  the  deceased.    The  windows 


and  the  railings,  and  even  the  roofs  of  the  houses^ 
were  thronged  with  persons  to  witness  the  mour»> 
ful  procession,  which  few  could  see  without  the 
most  melancholy  feelings.  The  pall  was  sup- 
ported by  ^  young  girls  attired  in  white ;  eight 
chief  mourners,  led  by  the  bereft  parents,  foK 
lowed ;  and  then  hundreds  of  persons,  walking 
two  abreast.    Thousands  followed  the  train. 

In  Germany,  the  sentence  of  death  is  not  cais 
ried  into  effect  till  there  is  a  confession  of  guilt; 
but  the  durance  in  which  the  condemned  is  kept 
is  worse  than  death  itself.  When  his  judges  b^ 
Heve  his  denial  proceeds  firom  obstinacy,  he  is  com 
fined  in  a  subterraneous  dungeon — ^here  no  ray  of 
light  is  admitted,  but  all  is  dark,  cold,  and  dan^ 
--the  horrors  of  solitary  confinement  are  enhanced 
by  an  abode  so  loathscmie— the  wretched  prisoner 
is  allowed  no  sustenance  but  a  pittance  of  bread 
and  water — the  dimensions  of  hk  cell  are  so  coi>- 
tracted,  that  he  can  not  stretch  his  limbs,  and  the 
grave  itself  is  looked  to  as  a  release  firom  such  mi»> 
eiy.  The  mind  and  body  soon  sink  under  such 
wretchedness,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
innocent  avow  a  crime  which  they  never  cod>> 
mitted.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years  since,  a 
woman,  convicted  of  murder,  was  consigned  to 
the  dungeon,  to  be  kept  there  till  she  made  a  fuU 
confessiDn  of  her  guilt.  For  a  fortnight  she  a»- 
serted  her  innocence  of  the  crime,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  her  courage  and  her  strength  forsook 
her — she  confessed  the  murder.  She  could  scarce- 
ly totter  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  was  accomplished.  In  the  year 
1821,  Kugelcher,  the  most  celebrated  German 
painter  of  his  day,  was  robbed  and  murdered  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Dresden.  A  soldier  of  the 
name  of  Fischer  was  taken  up  and  brought  to 
trial.  The  circumstantial  evidence  against  him 
left  no  doubt  of  his  guilt  on  the  minds  of  his  judges, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  die ;  but  as  he  had  not 
confessed,  he  was  sent  to  the  dungeon ;  but  his 
powers  of  endurance  fidled  after  some  months,  and 
he  acknowledged  the  murder.  We  are  told  that 
**  he  had  not  yet  been  broken  on  the  wheel,"  when 
circumstances  came  out,  which  raised  suspicion 
against  Kalkofen,  another  soldier,  as  having  been 
an  accomplice  in  the  crime.  The  result  of  the 
new  inquiry  was  the  complete  proof  of  Fiecher's 
innocence:  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  remained.  The 
real  criminal  confessed  that  he  had  committed  the 
robbery  and  murder.  The  liberty  now  accorded 
to  Fischer  was  cruelly  embittered  by  the  effects 
of  the  fiital  confinement.  He  had,  when  liberated, 
to  be  carried  from  the  prison  to  the  hospital ;  he 
said  that  he  had  made  the  fidse  confession,  that 
he  might  be  released  by  death  from  a  situation  so 
intolerable.  Nothing,  as  we  perceive,  can  be  more 
subversive  of  justice  than  this  mode  of  dealing 
with  cases  of  presumptive  evidence ;  but  such  an 
unhappy  example  does  not  prevent  its  being  de- 
sirable that  some  change  should  take  place.  It  is 
true  that  circumstantial  evidence  may  be  so  conr 
vincing,  it  may  not  admit  of  a  shadow  of  doubt ; 
but  as  recorded  instances  of  such  have  been 
proved  to  have  led  to  fidse  conclusions  and  fatal 
resoUs,  it  would  be  happy  if  sonfriiew  mode  ef 
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conducting  prosecutionB  onpresumptbe  eridence, 
different  from  those  on  positiTe  proofi,  could  be 
adopted.  There  have  been  many  authenticated 
cases,  and  would  not  one  be  sufficient  1  which  may 
lead  to  the  serious  reflection  whether  the  irrevo- 
cable penalty  of  the  law  should  be  awarded  when 
there  was  a  possibility  of  innocence.  It  is  a 
strange  rule  in  our  law  that  a  party  shall  not  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  homicide,  unless  death  takes 
place  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  infliction 
of  a  wound.  It  is  well  known  to  the  medical 
profession  that  death  may  not  ensue  for  a  much 
longer  period,  and  that  there  have  been  cases 
where  it  has  not  occurred  for  some  years.  In  Has 
rule  we  see  what  chances  are  given  to  the  crim- 
inal to  escape  without  penalty ;  while  one  unstain- 
ed with  crime  may  be  subjected  to  the  heaviest, 
by  circumstantial  evidence.  There  was  a  trial 
and  execution  in  Dublin,  more  than  a  century 
since,  which  excited  great  interest.  It  was  that 
of  a  surgeon,  well  known  in  society,  and  esteem- 
ed for  lus  amiable  character,  and  remarkable  for 
his  humanity  to  the  poor ;  he  lived  in  a  retired 
street.  It  happened  one  evening  that  the  milk- 
woman  found  the  street  door  ajar — and  not  being 
answered  when  she  knocked  at  it,  she  made  her 
way  to  the  kitchen.  She  had  no  sooner  altered 
it,  than  uttering  a  loud  shriek,  she  called  loudly 
for  help.  The  passers-by  and  persons  firom  the 
neighboring  houses  were  soon  on  the  spot,  and  the 
kitdien  was  crowded  in  a  short  time.  A  sad  spec- 
tacle presented  itself.  The  young  woman  who 
was  servant  to  the  surgeon,  was  lying  dead  on  the 
flags,  while  her  dress  was  stained  with  the  blood 
whidi  had  issued  from  a  wound  in  the  side.  In 
looking  about  the  floor,  a  surgical  instrument  was 
found,  which  also  was  stained  with  blood.  A 
medical  man,  who  was  present,  ascertained  that 
it  was  the  instrument  which  had  inflicted  the 
death-wound.  On  a  further  seardi,  a  shirt,  sat- 
urated with  blood,  was  found  huddled  up  in  the 
coal-hole ;  it  was  marked  with  the  initials  of  the 
surgeon's  name.  He  was  immediately  seized,  and, 
though  protesting  his  innocence,  he  was  evident- 
ly under  considerable  agitation.  The  silent  wit- 
nesses which  were  brought  against  him  were 
thought  sufficient  to  prove  his  guilt,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  account  for  their  having  been  found 
near  the  unfortunate  girl,  were  scouted  in  the 
cross-examination.  A  living  witness  was  also 
produced  in  court,  an  old  lady,  who  deposed  that 
she  lived  in  the  house  directly  facing  that  where 
the  surgeon  resided ;  that  her  drawing-room  win- 
dow commanded  a  view  of  his  premises,  and  that 
tt  was  customary  with  her  to  watch  his  move- 
ments ;  she  deposed  that  she  had  not  taken  her 
eyes  off  his  house  all  that  day  on  which  tho  mur- 
der was  perpetrated ;  that  no  one  had  left  or  en- 
tered his  house  that  day  but  himself;  that  he  went 
home  at  about  four  o'clock,  his  usual  hour  of  re- 
turning ;  and  that  on  knocking  at  the  door  it  was 
opened  by  the  servant,  who,  to  the  best  of  her 
belief,  shut  it  fast  when  her  master  went  in ;  that 
die  saw  him  three  or  £>ur  times  pass  the  win- 
dows of  his  sitting-room  ;  that  the  last  time  she 
■aw  him  was  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the 


murder ;  that  she  observed  him  look  down  both 
sides  of  the  street,  and  then  shut  down  the  win- 
dow ;  he  held  something  in  his  hand,  which  she 
thmks  may  have  been  a  surgical  instrument ;  but 
this  she  would  not  positively  swear.  In  summing 
up  the  evidence,  the  horror  which  the  prisoner  had 
betrayed  when  looking  on  the  body  of  his  murde^ 
ed  servant,  was  eloquently  dwelt  on  as  a  crown- 
ing proof  of  guilt.  The  defense  was  weak  and 
meagre — a  bare  denial  of  the  crime  being  its  chief 
substance.  A  thrill  of  horror  pervaded  the  court. 
The  juiy  retired — a  brief  space  sufficed  for  delib- 
eration— they  returned  with  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
The  judge  having  donned  his  black  cap,  exhorted 
the  prisoner  on  the  heinousness  of  his  crime,  and 
pronounced  the  fatal  sentence.  It  is  said  that  the 
condemned  showed  much  fortitude  throughout, 
and  persisted  to  the  last  in  assertmg  his  inno- 
cence. He  was  brought  to  the  place  of  execution 
amidst  a  vast  concourse,  and  the  execrations  of 
the  people.  We  were  told  by  an  old  gentleman 
that  his  father  remembered  having  been  held  up 
in  his  nurse's  aims  to  see  the  procession  to  the 
place  of  execution.  He  was  often  spoken  of  in 
the  social  circle  as  one  who  had  been  held  in  much 
estimation.  His  untimely  end  was  lamented,  but 
there  were  few  who  believed  it  undeserved.  It 
was  after  the  lapse  of  some  years  that  one  who 
had  emigrated  to  America  returned  ;  he  was  iU 
and  troi^led  in  mind ;  something  lay  heavy  oq 
his  heart  and  disturbed  his  conscience ;  he  made 
his  confession  to  his  priest ;  he  had  been  '*  the 
sweetheart,"  as  he  told  him,  of  the  murdered  giri ; 
she  had  let  him  in  by  the  back  way,  early  in  the 
evening,  to  take  tea  with  her.  As  they  sat  side 
by  side,  he  asked  her  for  a  kiss,  which  he  would 
have  snatched,  vrhen  she  denied  him  ;  she  took 
up  her  master's  surgical  instrument,  which  she  had 
to  clean,  and  whidi  lay  on  the  table  beside  hei^ 
and  she  pointed  it  toward  him  jestingly;  in  a 
struggle,  she  fell  on  it,  and  it  pien^  her  side ;  be 
snatohed  the  shirt,  which  she  had  in  her  lap  to 
mend,  and  stanched  the  blood  which  was  flowing 
with  it ;  but  life  soon  ebbed  away,  and  he  saw  the 
girl  that  he  loved — ^who  had  been  laughing  and 
talking  with  him  but  a  few  minutes  before,  lying 
dead  beside  him ;  his  agony  only  gave  way  to  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  when  he  thought  he 
heard  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps ;  he 
thrust  the  blood-stained  riiirt  into  the  coal-hole, 
and  setting  the  hall-door  ajar,  he  concealed  him- 
self behind  it,  and  when  the  crowd  had  collected 
on  hearing  the  alarm,  he  mingled  with  it,  and 
then  passed  into  the  street,  and  on  to  the  quay^ 
and  getting  on  board  an  American  ship,  he  sailed 
in  a  few  hours.  When  he  learned  that  the  sur- 
geon's life  had  been  forfeited,  he  was  overwhelo>- 
ed  with  anguish.  The  only  reparation  in  his 
power  was  to  clear  his  character  from  the  dreads 
ful  imputation ;  but  though  he  felt  a  relief  in  this 
act  of  justice,  yet  it  could  not  undo  the  injury  iu- 
flicted. 

In  hearing  of  such  a  tragedy,  the  question 
is  naturally  suggested,  may  not  such  have  often 
occurred,  and  may  it  not  again — and  is  there  110 
remedy?  ^^-^  | 
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POSTHUMOUS  ADVENTURES  OF  PAG- 
ANINI. 

FIVER  was  a  life  fuller  of  romance  and  ong- 
inallty  than  Paganini*B.  It  had  fcarcely  an 
incident  in  common  with  those  of  ordinary  men : 
every  thing  about  it  was  strange,  eccentric,  and 
9ui  generU.  From  playing  upon  his  violin  to 
eating  his  dinner,  nothing  that  he  did  was  done 
as  it  would  have  been  by  oAers.  All  was  sin- 
gular and  peculiar  to  himself. 

And  what  was  true  of  the  celebrated  musician 
living,  held  so  of  his  body  when  his  spirit  had 
flown  upward.  It  eould  not  be  buried  in  peace 
like  those  of  other  men,  but  must  first  go  through 
as  many  strange  adventures  as  the  Catholic  le- 
gends &ble  the  dead  bodies  of  some  of  their 
saints  to  have  done. 

Of  these  adventures  we  propose  here  to  give 
■n  account.  The  particulars  we  shall  relate  con- 
cerning them,  although  left  unmentioned  by  Pag- 
anini's  professed  biographers,  may  be  relied  iqK>n 
as  perfectly  authentic.  We  gathered  them  dur- 
ing a  recent  sojourn  in  the  hospitable  mansion 
of  the  Count  de  Cessole  at  Nice,  the  one  in  which 
the  great  violinist  breathed  his  last 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  December  of  1839 
that  Paganini,  ill  and  feeble,  came  there  to  die. 
He  was  pale  and  thin,  even  to  ghastlinees,  and 
so  weak  as  to  require  to  be  carried  to  his  apart- 
ment. But  iiough  unable  to  stand  alone— and 
indeed  unable  even  to  speak,  excepting  through 
the  nostrils,  since  his  larynx,  if  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed, no  longer  performed  its  functions-— he 
did  not  himself  believe  in  the  nearness  of  his 
end.  He  spoke  incessantly  of  tours  which  he 
yet  intended  to  make  in  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  rich  harvests  of  roubles  and 
dollars  which  he  yet  hoped  to  reap  with  his  mai^ 
velous  bow.   Nevertheless,  he  was  dying  rapidly. 

Confined  to  his  bed,  he  lay  surrounded  by 
stringed  instruments  of  all  kinds,  buried  amidst 
heaps  of  violins  and  violoncellos,  all  of  high  value, 
and  worthy  of  figuring  in  the  hands  of  the  great- 
est artists.  Sometimes  he  called  for  his  &vorite 
instrument,  and  drew  from  it  sublimer  tones  than 
even  of  old — tones  like  those  which  might  have 
been  uttered  by  a  dying  poet  who  was  pouring 
out  his  soul  in  a  last  song.  The  exertions  which 
he  underwent  on  these  occasions,  and  the  states 
of  nervous  excitement  into  which  they  threw  him, 
rapidly  exhausted  his  little  remaining  strength. 
But  the  weaker  he  grew,  the  greater  became  the 
impossibility  of  separating  him  from  his  instru- 
ment ;  and  one  day,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
all  around  him,  he  continued  for  between  seven 
and  eight  hours  improvising  upon  it  the  most 
delicious  airs,  melodies  of  a  sweetness  perfectly 
inefiable,  which  seemed  like  echoes  of  that  other 
inhere  toward  which  his  soul  was  so  soon  to  take 
its  flight.  Lost  to  all  consciousness  of  earthly 
and  material  things,  and  utterly  absorbed  in  the 
endeavor  to  translate  into  sounds  audible  to  hu- 
man ears  the  heavenly  melodies  with  which  his 
4Dul  seemed  filled  unto  the  overflow,  he  did  not 
playing  till  entirely  conqnered  by  fatigue, 


and  forced  by  physical  inability  to  desist,  when 
he  fell  back  upon  his  pillow  in  a  swoon.  Threo 
days  afterward,  as  the  clock  struck  five  on  the 
evening  of  May  27th,  1840,  he  gently  sank  into 
the  long  last  sleep. 

After  his  death,  a  priest  declared  that  he  had 
refused  to  receive  the  last  sacraments.  This  was 
not  the  truth;  As  we  have  seen,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  illness,  he  fully  believed  that 
he  should  recover,  and  this  belief  did  not  forsake 
him  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  his  death.  When, 
therefore,  a  day  or  two  before  its  occurrence,  a 
priest  intruded  himself  into  his  chamber,  he  told 
him  that  he  did  not  yet  need  the  consolations  of 
the  Church,  but  that  when  he  should  need  them 
he  would  send  for  him.  Death,  however,  su^ 
prised  him  so  suddenly  that  this  intention  could 
not  be  fulfilled.  Accordmg  to  the  Catholic  doo- 
trine  he  had  thus  died  in  sin,  and  the  clergy 
therefore  ordained  that  Christian  burial  should 
be  denied  him. 

Many  influential  personages,  the  king  himself 
Charies  Albert,  being  of  the  number,  sought  to 
obtain  a  reversal  of  this  decree.  But  those  who 
issued  it  were  deaf  to  all  entreaties.  Appeal  had 
therefore  to  be  made  to  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
and  as  it  might  be  years  before  they  gained  a 
decision  authorizing  them  to  bury  his  body— or 
indeed  a  decision  of  any  kind — the  friends  of  the 
deceased  resolved  that  they  would  embalm  it. 

When  they  had  done  so,  they  threw  open  the 
doors  of  the  hall  in  which  it  was  deposited  to  the 
public,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  gaze  for  a  last 
time  upon  the  features  of  the  iUustrious  dead. 
From  all  parts  of  Italy  came  multitudes  of  all 
classes  and  all  ranks,  each  vying  with  the  other 
as  to  who  should  pay  him  the  profoundest  hom- 
age. But  at  this  the  clergy  were  exceedingly 
dupleased.  They  felt  outraged  at  seeing  the 
corpse  of  this  man,  who  they  declared  had  died 
in  impenitence,  and  whose  ashes  had  been  anath- 
ematized by  the  Church,  the  object  of  so  much 
reverence  and  so  many  honors ;  they  therefore 
demanded  of  the  civil  government  that  it  should 
be  sent  out  of  the  city,  and  it  was  accordingly 
removed,  under  military  escort,  to  the  lazaretto 
of  Villefiranche. 

This  lazaretto  is  situated  upon  the  sea-shore, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  league  from  Nice.  It 
crowns  the  summit  of  a  rocky  eminence,  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
little  peninsula  of  Villefiranche,  into  whose  nar- 
row compass  nature  seems  to  have  striven  to 
crowd  the  greatest  possible  number  of  beauties. 
Every  thing  that  is  entrancing  in  natural  scenery 
is  there,  and  of  at  least  one  ari — that  of  the  archi- 
tect— there  are  masterpieces  not  a  few.  A  Iot^ 
lier  spot  the  imagination  could  not  picture.  IT 
Italy  may  be  called  the  garden  of  the  world,  it 
may  be  called  the  garden  of  Italy. 

But  the  lazaretto  itself  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  scenery  which  surrounds  it.  It  is  a 
gloomy  building,  and  the  corpse  of  Paganini  mu 
placed  in  its  gloomiest  apartment.  Covered  with 
an  old  sail,  it  was  deposited  in  a  dark  comer,  like 
a  piece  of  merchandise  suspected  of  capability  to 
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communicate  some  dreaded  infecUon.  Let  us 
g&ze  on  it,  as  it  lies  there  still  and  quiet.  It  is 
Qo  ordinary  corpse  that  we  see  thus  before  us. 
It  is  that  of  a  man  whose  skill  won  for  him  the 
enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  multitudes,  and  awoke 
the  wonder  of  the  whole  civilized  world — a  man 
who  excited  as  much  admiration  among  men  as 
any  hero,  proud  of  his  hundred  victories !  He 
lived  for  the  multitudes,  and  sleeps  his  last  sleep 
in  the  desert ;  he  filled  their  cities  with  music, 
and  is  denied  one  '*  De  Profundis ;"  he  conquered 
a  light  to  the  Pantheon,  and  is  refused  six  feet 
of  earth  by  the  side  of  the  obscurest  clown ;  he 
went  through  Europe  like  a  conqueror,  princes 
and  peasants  alike  crowding  round  to  do  him 
honor,  and  now  there  is  not  one  to  watch  beside 
him,  or  to  murmur  in  his  ear  the  faintest  echo  of 
the  strains  he  loved !  Once  the  delight  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  admired  of  all  men,  he  is  become  an 
object  of  fear,  a  thing  of  terror.  The  peasant 
crosses  himself  when  he  sees  from  afar  the  build- 
ing within  whose  walls  is  his  asylum ;  and  the 
fisherman  trembles  and  relates  that,  as  he  passed 
it,  he  saw  before  him  a  pale  countenance,  which 
fixed  upon  him  a  look  of  piteous  supplication,  and 
heard  the  air  filled  with  harmonious  sounds  which 
shaped  themselves  into  the  accents  of  a  wild  ciy 
for  mercy. 

The  name  a  man  is  bom  with  will  sometimes 
influence  him  through  life.  Paganini  felt  the 
efiects  of  hi*  even  after  death.  Pagano^  a  pa- 
gan, paganini,  a  little  pagan — how  could  a  nan 
so  called  be  a  true  Christian !  So,  at  least,  ar- 
gued the  populace,  till  it  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  priest's  course  was  the  right  one. 

When  the  case  was  brought  before  the  tribu- 
nals it  was  argued  on  both  sides  with  eloquent 
zeal.  The  priests  did  all  they  could  to  make  it 
appear  otherwise,  but  Paganini  was  proved  tri- 
mnphantly  to  have  been  in  all  things  a  good 
Catholic.  All  was  in  vain,  however.  Had  they 
proved  him  a  saint,  the  bishop  would  still  have 
denied  him  burial.  Appeal  must  therefore  be 
made  to  some  higher  authority. 

The  corpse  bore  the  delay  with  exemplaiy  pa- 
tience. It  waited  uncomplainingly  in  its  rude 
apartment  in  the  lazaretto,  seemingly  determined, 
by  passive  resistance,  to  vanquish  the  hostile  re- 
sistance of  the  clergy.  But  as  it  was  perfectly 
idle,  the  idea  was  formed  of  giving  it  employ- 
ment. A  Jew  proposed  to  purchase  it  for  exhibi- 
tion in  England.     The  price  he  offered  was  2000/. 

Every  thing  connectied  with  Paganini,  either 
afive  or  dead,  was  thus  exceptional.  Spumed  by 
the  Christian  priesthood,  his  ashes  were  thus 
coveted  by  one  of  the  children  of  the  synagogue. 
Entrance  into  a  church  forbidden  them,  permis- 
sion was  sought  to  carry  them  from  fair  to  Mr, 
for  exhibition  side  by  side  with  giants,  dwarfs, 
and  children  with  two  heads ! 

From  the  bishop  of  Nice,  appeal  was  made  to 
the  archbishop.  But  he  only  confirmed  the  orig- 
inal judgment.  From  him  in  his  turn,  therefore, 
i4>peal  was  made  to  the  pope.  Fortunately,  the 
tiara  proved  itself  more  tolerant  than  the  mitre. 
The  supreme  pontiflT  reversed  the  two  previous 


decisions,  and  referred  the  matter  for  final  de- 
cision to  a  council  of  three  archbishops.  But  tiD 
this  final  judgment  could  be  obtained,  he  authoi^ 
ized  the  provisional  placing  of  the  eorpse  in  a 
Christian  cemetery. 

This  authorization  reached  Nice  on  the  20Ch 
August,  1843,  the  quarantine  of  the  maestro 
having  thus  lasted  more  than  three  years.  An 
hour  before  midnight  on  the  Slst,  the  Count  de 
Cessole,  bearing  the  necessary  documents,  and 
accompanied  by  two  boatmen  and  two  torch-beai- 
ers,  presented  himself  at  the  lazaretto,  and  de- 
manded that  the  body  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him.  Having  received  it,  his  companions  bore  it, 
by  the  light  of  the  torches,  into  the  skiff  which 
had  brought  them  thitiier,  and  thai  began  to  row 
in  the  direction  of  Genoa. 

As  they  passed  the  various  customs'  stations 
upon  the  coast,  they  were  hailed  by  the  officers 
in  charge  with  the  cry  :  **  What  cany  you  there  1** 
*<  The  corpse  of  Paganini — aquho  que  sonabd  Um 
i«a"— (him  who  sang  so  well) — ^was  the  tephf. 
But  it  was  not  sufiScient  to  content  the  officers, 
who  insisted  upon  examining  the  body  with  all 
minuteness,  turning  it  over  and  over  to  assun 
themselves  that  it  was  not  made  to  bide  any  con- 
traband goods. 

It  was  thus,  then,  that  Paganini  made  his  last 
voyage  to  his  native  city.  He  made  it  in  the  dead 
of  night,  in  a  simple  fishing-boat,  so  small  that  it 
required  to  be  rowed  but  by  two  men — ^he  who 
had  filled  Europe  with  his  &me,  who  had  be- 
queathed fifty  thousand  guineas  to  his  son,  and 
whose  ashes  you  would  deem  worthily  transported 
only  upon  .the  desk  of  some  huge  man-of-war, 
hung  with  crape,  crowded  with  saddened  counte- 
nances, and  keeping  time,  by  the  sullen  boommg 
of  its  guns,  to  the  mournful  accents  of  some  sol- 
emn funeral  masch !  And  as  though  it  were  not 
sufficient  that  his  remains  should  be  anathema- 
tized by  the  Christian  clergy,  refused  the  rites  of 
6hristian  sepulture,  coveted  for  exhibition  by  a 
Jew,  and  suffered  to  lie  for  more  than  three  years 
in  a  dark  comer  of  a  lazar-house,  they  must  now« 
on  his  last  voyage  toward  the  city  of  his  birth, 
become  objects  of  suspicion  to  petty  oflicers  of 
customs  !  Was  not  his  destiny  in  every  respect 
exceptional  and  peculiar? 

In  one  respect,  however,  it  was  like  that  of  all 
other  genuises.  Whatever  hcmors  his  native  city 
might  have  rendered  him  while  living — dead,  it 
paid  no  respect  to  his  memory.  He  passed 
through  it  without  receiving  more  notice  than 
would  have  been  given  to  a  dead  dog.  And  yet 
he  had  made  it  famous  in  the  histoiy  of  art,  and 
had  bequeathed  to  it  his  sword  of  Austerlitz — his 
&vorite  violin,  the  companion  of  all  his  glories, 
of  all  his  triumphs. 

It  was  in  the  duchy  of  Parma  that  the  dead 
voyageur  at  last  found  the  repose  so  long  denied 
to  his  persecuted  ashes.  He  was  buried  in  a  lit- 
tle chapel  added  on  purpose  to  a  villa  which  had 
been  purchased  some  years  before  by  his  son.  So 
it  is  always,  with  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead 
— ^rest  may  be  long  denied,  but,  as  surely  as  nti 
die,  it  comes  at  last^  ^  | 
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FATHER  AND  SON. 
"fpHENlethimdie." 

X  It  was  not  the  words,  terrible  as  thej  were 
in  their  simplicity ;  nor  was  it  the  thought  of  death 
to  one  so  yoang  and  manly,  bitter  as  that  thought 
was ;  nor  yet  was  it  the  (act  that  any  one  could 
q>eak  thus  of  a  fellow-being ;  but  it  was  the  Toice, 
the  tone,  the  suppressed  but  determined  anger 
that  I  heard  in  the  words,  and  it  was  the  horrible 
truth  that  it  was  a  ^her  speaking  of  his  only  son, 
that  so  shocked  me. 

**  Let  him  die."  And  wherefore  should  he  die  1 
He  was  young,  and  not  ready — by  years  or  weari- 
ness— for  death.  He  was  not  tired  of  living,  nor 
had  he  sou^t  the  end  himself.  His  eye  was  not 
dim,  his  voice  was  not  broken,  his  ear  was  still 
attuned  t^the  pleasant  sounds  of  earth;  and  it 
was  a  beautiful  earth,  too,  that  in  which  he  was 
bom,  and  in  which  he  had  grown  to  be  a  stout, 
strong  man ;  and  he  loved  lUe,  and  knew  how  to 
enjoy  it — and  why  should  he  die  1  He  was  not 
one  of  the  worthless  and  useless  men  of  this  world 
either,  living  for  self;  and  heedless  of  all  others, 
unloving,  unloved,  in  cold  sensual  selfishness. 
Not  he.  He  was  a  noble  man — ^young,  ardent, 
affectionate,  full  of  the  love  of  hh  and  of  his  fel- 
lows, beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  always, 
ready  to  aid  friend  or  stranger  with  purse,  band, 
and  heart. 

Why  then  should  he  die  t 

There  were  many  reasons  why  Stephen  For- 
ster  the  elder  was  willing  at  that  time  that  Stephen 
Forster  the  younger  should  die. 

Twenty-five  years  before  the  time  at  which  our 
history  is  dated,  there  lived  in  an  obscure  village 
in  the  country,  not  far  from  the  Hudson  River, 
a  man,  some  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  young 
wife,  not  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  lat- 
ter was  the  daughter  of  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
county ;  and,  as  it  afterward  proved,  by  the  death 
of  her  brother,  she  and  her  children  were  his  sole 
heirs.  Stephen  Forster  was  a  lawyer,  gifted  with 
some  powers  of  mind ;  not  quick*  but  shrewd,  in 
the  true  acceptation  of  that  word ;  and  making 
money  rapidly  by  speculations  in  farms  and  farm 
lands.  I  shall  not  pause  to  relate  the  painful  cir- 
cumstances through  which  he  won  the  hand  of 
the  young  daughter  of  the  old  Judge ;  her  heart  he 
never  had  won.  That  was  not  hers  to  give  him ; 
and  from  the  day  he  learned  that  fact,  he  hated  her, 
with  steady,  persevering  hate.  But  be  married 
her  nevertheless ;  and  when  the  wedding  ring 
was  placed,  I  should  say  forced  on  her  finger, 
she  shuddered,  and  well-nigh  fidnted,  for  her  eye 
caught  at  that  moment  the  sad  gleam  of  an  eye 
that  had  once  looked  deeper  into  her  own  than 
had  any  other  person's,  and  she  knew  then  that 
as  true  a  heart  as  man  ever  possessed  was  broken. 

Broken  hearts  are  not  always  followed  by  death. 
It  is  a  romantic  notion  that  supposes  it  neces- 
sary. I  have  known  men  that  lived  many  years 
with  what  in  common  parlance  would  be  called  a 
broken  heart.  Nay,  I  have  known  men  that  had 
lived  thus  for  scores  of  years,  wandering  restless- 
ly, aloKMt  hopelessly,  up  and  down  the  paths  of 
this  miserable  world,  yet  bearing  about  with  them 
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cool,  quiet  &ces,  and  eyes  speaking  no  sort  of 
passion  whatever. 

Very  much  such  a  man  was  William  Norton 
after  the  marriage  of  Ellen  Dusenbeny,  and  he 
was  never  seen  again  in  the  little  village,  where 
he  had  been  his  fEOher's  clerk  in  the  only  store, 
until  after  all  the  events  occurred  which  I  am  now 
about  to  relate. 

As  years  crept  along  Stephen  Forster's  famidy 
increased,  and  four  children  set  at  his  board  when 
he  was  forty  years  old.  But  there  was  no  love 
between  the  father  and  his  &mily.  He  was  harsh, 
cold,  stem,  unforgiving  in  his  treatment,  and  they 
rebelled,  as  children  will.  Once,  when  he  was 
punishing  the  oldest  boy  for  some  fancied  offense, 
a  neighbor  who  was  passing,  and  overheard  the 
occurrraice,  entered  and  remonstrated  with  Fo»< 
star  for  his  brutality.  The  result  might  have  beei| 
anticipated.  He  was  turned  out  of  doors  with- 
out ceremony,  and  left  to  console  himself  by  re- 
lating the  story  to  his  neighbors,  whoso  opinion 
of  Forster  was  neither  improved  nor  injured 
thereby. 

Deskth  came  into  the  household,  and  the  grave- 
yard gate  was  (^>ened  three  times  within  a  year, 
to  admit  children  of  Stephen  and  Ellen  Forster. 
When  the  first  one  died,  the  wife,  broken  down 
by  the  terrible  blow,  sought  comfort  in  the  sym- 
pathy of  her  husband,  and  lifted  her  eyes  from  the 
dead  boy  only  to  meet  the  cold,  stony  eyes  of  the 
man  that  hated  when  he  married  her,  and  she 
pressed  beck  into  her  heart  the  feelings  that  were 
well-nigh  flowing  toward  him  for  the  first  tim^. 
When  the  next — her  darling  namesake — shut  her 
eyes  on  life  and  love,  and  went  the  dark  way 
whither  no  mother's  love  may  prevail  to  follow 
until  God  permit,  she  sought  no  sympathy  firom 
her  husband,  but  bowed  her  head  in  lonesome 
agony.  And  when  the  third  blow  came,  she  bore 
it  with  the  firmness  of  the  mother  of  old  times 
who  scorned  to  weep.  There  was  something  tet- 
rible  in  her  gaze,  as  she  now  looked  into  the  hoe 
of  her  husband.  That  third  trial,  and  his  contin- 
ued cokiness  and  sternness,  had  made  a  new  per- 
son of  his  once  gentle  wife,  and  she  now  repaid 
his  scom  with  scom — his  hate  with  unforgiving, 
unrelenting  enmity. 

In  the  brief  limits  assigned  to  this  sketch,  I 
can  not  pause  to  explain  the  mental  process  by 
which  this  gentle,  lovely  giri  became  transformed. 
It  was  no  slow  procees.  It  was  like  a  lightning 
flash.  She  had  been  calm,  placid,  bowed  down 
with  grief  in  the  morning,  when  she  stood  by  her 
dying  boy,  and  talked  with  him  of  the  land  that 
was  shming  dimly  through  the  clouds  and  mists 
of  death  on  his  eyes,  that  was  shining  even  through 
her  scalding  tears  on  her  own  faithfiil  vision ;  but 
the  light  of  heaven  was  gone  when  the  boy  was 
dettd,  and  the  angels  that  had  lingered  around 
his  couch  were  gone  with  the  light,  and  fiends 
came  in  the  darkness  and  possessed  her ;  and  she 
was  changed — ^how  changed ! 

Imagine  if  you  can  that  household  for  the  nest 
ten  years,  while  young  Stephen  grew  up 'to  man- 
hood. It  was  in  the  most  beautiful  of  valleys, 
with  rich  fields  around  it,  and  deon^rei^  fiill 
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of  the  forest  glory  dote  at  hand,  and  a  brawling 
stream  dashing  over  rocks,  and  birds,  and  flowers, 
and  all  that  God  gave  to  Eden  except  only  inno- 
eenee.  Yet  there  was  one  long  war  in  that  house, 
the  Cither  on  the  one  side  and  the  mother  and 
son  on  the  other — for  she  won  the  boy  from  him. 
They  contended  long  for  him  and  his  love.  Even 
in  tus  childhood  he  learned  that  he  could  not  lore 
both,  and  that  he  must  select  one  or  the  other  to 
attach  himself  to.  He  hesitated  and  varied  from 
day  to  day,  as  children  do,  and  it  was  months, 
ewen  years,  before  he  frilly  decided ;  but  when  he 
chose  it  was  forever.  Nothing  could  move,  shake, 
or  change  him.  At  the  first,  after  this  determin- 
ation became  manifest,  the  frither,  with  his  accus- 
tomed malignity,  sent  him  away  to  school  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  home.  But  the  six  months  of 
his  absence  convinced  the  haid-hearted  man  that 
his  house  was  unbearable  if  he  and  his  wife  were 
to  have  no  one  between  them,  and  he  recalled  the 
boy,  and  contented  himself  vrith  hating  both  him 
and  his  mother.  And  so  the  boy  grew  to  man- 
hood, ignorant,  save  aa  his  mother  had  taught 
him,  yet  marvelously  gentle  and  lovely.  He  at 
length  became  the  light  of  the  house  to  those  who 
knew  the  fiunily,  and  his  presence  was  welcomed 
every  where.  In  all  the  country  gatherings  he 
was  the  star ;  and  at  length  he  began  to  extend 
his  limits,  and  once  in  a  while  voitured  as  far  as 
the  city.  Here  or  somewhere,  it  matters  not 
where,  he  began  for  the  first  time  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  knowledge,  and  to  understand 
his  own  inferiority  to  young  men  of  his  class  and 
standing.  Grieved  and  abashed  at  the  discovery 
of  his  ignorance,  he  set  about  repairing  the  loss, 
and  for  two  years  he  was  a  book-worm,  devouring 
every  thing  that  came  within  his  reach.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  much  an  active  mind  may  accom- 
plish in  BO  brief  a  space  of  time ;  and  at  the  end 
of  these  two  years  he  had  learned  as  much  as 
most  boys  would  in  ten.  But  he  was  not  satis- 
fied with  this  brief  period  of  study.  He  had 
learned  to  love  study  for  its  own  sake,  and  he 
confined  himself  now  to  his  room ;  and  strange 
stories  got  abroad  of  the  events  that  were  passing 
in  the  old  house,  to  which  no  one  had  access. 

At  last  the  old  Judge  died,  leaving  his  entire 
fortune  to  Stephen  Forster  the  younger,  subject 
only  to  a  life  estate  of  his  mother  in  the  real  prop- 
erty. This  was  more  than  a  year  before  Stephen 
entered  his  majority,  and  when  his  life  was  most 
closely  devoted  to  his  books  and  studies.  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  period  at  which  I  fint  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  father  and  son. 

A  rumor  flies  in  the  country  vrith  windlike  ve- 
locity. It  was  one  of  those  soft  spring  mornings 
when  the  sky  seems  immeasurably  deep,  and  the 
air  is  laden  vrith  life  and  health ;  when  the  birds 
sing  loudest,  and  the  vrind's  voice  is  softest,  and 
the  gurgle  of  the  spring  brook  is  most  musical ; 
it  was  on  such  a  morning  that  a  terrible  rumor 
spread  over county,  and  even  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  The  story  was  that  Mrs. 
Forster  had  been  pmsoned  by  her  son  for  the  sake 
of  baring  his  fortune  unencumbered,  and  that  he 
had  also  poisoned  his  father  in  the  same  bowl. 


The  rumor  added  a  thousand  horrors  to  the  ta]«, 
of  which  no  more  was  actually  established  truth 
than  the  feet  that  Mrs.  Forster  was  poisoned  the 
evening  prerious,  and  was  already  dead. 

The  young  man  had  returned  from  the  city  the 
day  before  with  a  package  of  various  articles, 
which  he  had  brought  professedly  for  chemical 
purposes.  It  was  supposed  he  had  procured  some 
deadly  poison  among  these,  for  the  cfl*ect  had 
been  svrift  and  certain. 

Certainly  the  internal  state  of  that  househiM 
was  no  worse  than  it  had  been  for  years.  For 
her,  the  care-worn,  weary  mother,  doubtless  thai 
repose  was  profound  and  welcome  after  the  long 
storm.  She  seemed  to  be  resting  in  peace  as  she 
lay  there,  and  the  angry  waves  of  the  sea  of  her 
life  had  heard  the  **  Peace,  be  still''  oi^  heavenly 
voice,  and  had  obeyed.  The  husband  stood  near 
her  while  strangers  came  in  and  locked  vrith  ftr 
more  interest  than  he  on  the  placid  countenance 
of  the  dead  wife,  and  his  countenance  wore  a 
steady,  motionless  look,  in  which  no  trace  of  su^ 
fering,  or  of  emotion,  or  regret  could  be  found. 
He  neither  wept  nor  smiled ;  but  occasionally 
strode  up  and  down  the  long  room  in  which  her 
body  lay,  and  uttered  some  expression  of  discon- 
tent at  the  tardiness  of  the  coroner  and  his  jury, 
and  then  resumed  his  position  near  a  window,  and 
near  his  dead  companipn.  Stephen  was  in  striel 
confinement  in  an  upper  room  by  order  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  no  one  knew  what  was  going  on  there> 
No  one  that  knew  him  and  his  love  for  that  moth- 
er, would  believe  it  possible  that  he  had  murdered 
her,  and  yet  the  case  was  said  to  be  even  clearer 
than  circumstantial  eridence,  for  the  &ther  him- 
self had  seen  the  son  mingling  the  fotal  draught, 
and  had  not  dreamed  of  its  nature  till  the  catas- 
trophe proclaimed  it. 

I  was  visiting  at  a  friend's  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  heard  of  the  occurrence.  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  adding  that  the  daughter  of  my 
friend  was  not  visible  that  morfiing  at  breakfast, 
having  heard  the  terrible  history  from  a  servant, 
and  having  been  a  very  close  friend  of  young 
Stephen. 

Why  need  I  disguise  the  truth.  This  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  simple  history,  without  plot  or 
plan,  other  than  to  relate  each  incident  as  it  oc- 
curred, and  I  may  therefore  say  at  once  that  she 
loved  him  vrith  a  woman's  adoring  love,  and  that 
she  was  not  unloved  in  return.  That  she  scorned 
the  story  of  his  guilt  you  will  not  doubt,  and  it 
was  at  her  suggestion  that  I  rode  over  to  the  in- 
quest. 

I  had  never  seen  them  before.  Never  heard 
of  them  indeed.  Yet  I  was  struck  with  both 
frtces ;  of  the  father  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the 
son.  The  latter  was  noble  and  manly — a  keen 
black  eye  gleamed  vrith  the  look  of  conscious 
innocence,  not  unmingled  vrith  hatred  ef  the 
fother,  who  had  suffered  Inm  to  stand  bound  by 
his  dead  mother,  accused  of  murdering  her.  The 
fother's  face  was  pale,  calm,  even  lofry.  But  he 
avoided  the  eye  of  his  son,  and  looked  only  where 
he  was  certain  of  receiving  no  answering  look, 
even  into  the  foce  of  the  sleeping  woman  who 
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had  been  his  wife  and  that  boy's  mother.  She 
looked  neither  lovingly  nor  reproachfully  at  him 
now.  It  was  never  thos  before,  and  somehow 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  his  gaze  fixed  on 
heri  so  wondered  was  that  placid  silence. 

I  shall  not  pause  here  to  describe  the  cnrioas 
evidence  which  was  presented  to  the  coroner's 
jury  going  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  son.  It 
is  incredible  to  one  not  accustomed  to  these 
scenes,  the  amount  of  evidence  that  may  be 
amassed  against  even  an  innocent  man.  And  in 
this  case,  as  step  by  step,  without  aid  or  sugges- 
tion, the  testimony  revealed  itself^  one  by  one  the 
friends  of  young  Stephen  dropped  away  from 
him,  and  I  was  left,  as  lawyers  often  are,  alone 
by  the  side  of  my  client,  for  such  he  had  now 
become.    . 

On  my  word,  I  believe  that  but  for  tlie  deer, 
confident  tones  of  Maiy  Wilson's  voice  assuring 
me  of  his  innocence,  I  should  have  believed  the 
story  myself,  and  left  the  matricide  to  his  fiite. 

The  jury  adjourned  till  evening,  to  allow  a  post- 
mortem examination  to  take  place,  and  during 
this  interval  I  sought  a  meeting  with  the  ^ther. 
The  result  of  it  is  given  in  the  words  vrtth  which 
this  history  commences.  It  was  my  last  argu- 
ment to  a  fiuher's  heart,  that  attempt  to  move 
him,  by  the  love  of  his  son,  to  some  exertion  on 
behalf  of  the  boy. 

'*  If  you  do  not  aid  him  he  wiU  perish.** 

"Then  let  him  die." 

I  looked  suddenly  into  the  man's  countenance. 
He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  of  even  commanding 
appearance,  and  the  eye  did  not  dispute  the 
stories  I  h^  heard  of  his  former  lifo,  that  he  had 
been  dissolute,  and  that  of  late  he  had  resorted 
again  at  times  to  the  companions  and  employ- 
ments of  his  younger  years.  As  I  looked  into 
his  foce  the  idea  came  over  me  with  lightning 
force  that  the  motive  for  murder  was  quite  as 
great  on  his  part  as  on  that  of  the  son,  for  could 
be  but  kill  the  mother  and  hang  the  son,  the  in- 
heritance of  ample  farms  and  fimds  would  be  his 
alone.  Gould  it  be  possible  1  It  was  a  terrible 
thought,  but  the  life  of  a  city  practitioner  had 
even  then  accustomed  me  to  such  ideas,  though 
it  was  in  the  younger  years  of  my  practice. 

I  returned  to  Stephen,  and  talked  with  him. 
His  astonishment  at  his  position  had  by  this 
time  given  way  to  grief  for  his  mother,  and  he 
was  weeping  Utteriy,  yet  such  tears  as  no  mur- 
derer ever  wept.  I  paused  while  he  recovered 
calmness,  and  the  deep  serenity  of  his  grief  ovei^ 
powered  me  for  a  moment,  while  I  looked  at  him. 
The  conviction  of  his  innocence  grew  on  me  as 
I  talked  with  him,  but  the  weight  of  evidence 
against  him  was  overpowering,  and  the  examina- 
tion, which  was  now  concluded,  had  confirmed 
the  worst  aspect  of  the  case.  It  needed  only  the 
proof,  furnished  within  a  fow  days,  of  the  chemist 
in  New  York  from  whom  he  had  purchased  the 
article,  to  complete  as  strong  a  chain  of  evidence 
as  ever  bound  a  man  to  the  prospect  of  ignomini- 
ous death. 

I  pass  over  all  the  incidental  histoiy  in  con- 
nection with  this  sorrowfiil  affiur.    The  efiect  in 


the  fomily  ef  my  Mend  Wilson — where,  if  I  de- 
sired it,  I  should  go  to  find  a  spice  of  romance 
and  sentiment  to  adki  to  this  history — I  shall  leave 
for  the  imagination  of  those  who  have  defended 
friends  against  the  verdict  of  a  harsh  worid .  Let 
me  therefore  pass  on  immediately  to  the  court- 
room and  the  trial  of  Stephen  Forster,  wtueh 
took  place  some  two  UKMiths  after  the  death  of 
the  mother. 

It  was  a  hot  sunmier  day.  The  day  was  op- 
pressive at  the  eariy  hour  when  I  was  roused  to 
go  over  to  the  court-house,  and  as  I  rode  across 
the  countiy,  the  sultiy  air  was  exceedingly  dis- 
piriting. I  had  not  taken  charge  of  the  defense 
myself.  Two  eminmit  counsel  were  engaged, 
fomiliar  with  criminal  practice,  men  of  keen  in- 
tellect, and  whose  experience  in  that  branch  of 
the  profossion  enahled  them  to  catch  at  every 
chance  for  Ufo,  and  to  detect  every  flaw,  however 
nnnute,  in  the  links  of  the  evidence  opposed  to 


It  was  a  veiy  old  court-room  in  which  the 
trial  took  place.  The  bench  for  the  court  was  at 
the  end  opposite  to  the  entrance,  and  consisted 
of  a  raised  platform,  vrith  a  table  on  it,  and  a  rail 
in  front  of  it,  which  looked  as  if  it  might  have 
done  service  in  a  colonial  court.  On  each  side 
of  the  doorway  the  seats  were  elevated  one  above 
the  other,  rising  toward  the  rear  of  the  room,  so 
that  yoQ.  entered  between  two  walls  which  grew 
lower  as  yon  advanced  to  the  bar.  The  only  bar 
was  a  high,  close  board  fence — I  can  call  it  nothing 
else — sweeping  in  a  semicircle  around  the  room, 
inclosing  the  seats  and  tables  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  profession.  The  prisoner's  box  was  outside 
of  this  fence,  elevated  above  it,  and  arranged  with 
due  reference  to  the  impossibility  of  an  escape. 
The  audience  occupied  the  elevated  seats  in  the 
rear,  and  some  vacant  places  behmd  the  juiy  box, 
which  was  on  the  judge's  left.  The  latter  men- 
tioned ^pace  was  generally  occupied  by  ladies, 
when  any  case  was  on  trial  which  interested  them. 

On  the  occasion  of  which  I  now  write  there  was 
not  room  there  for  them.  Long  before  the  hour 
of  opening,  the  court-oroom  was  thronged  with  the 
female  population  of  the  county,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  men  who  came  from  all  quarters 
to  attend  tins,  the  first  murder  trial  in  their  neigh- 
boriiood.  The  jurors  were  in  their  places  an  hour 
before  the  time,  as  if  they  feared  that  the  crowd 
would  prevent  their  being  admitted-  The  bar 
was,  as  usual,  thronged  with  lawyers  and  their 
clerks,  chatting,  laughing,  and  joking,  as  if  the 
most  important  question  of  the  day  were  how  to 
keep  cool,  and  no  one  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  life  or  death  of  a  young,  strong  man. 

Th^  prisoner  was  brought  in  before  the  court 
was  opened,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  box.  He 
tnmed  his  gase  for  a  moment  around  the  crowded 
room,  catching  the  eyes  of  many  that  be  had 
known  and  loved  for  years.  There  was  one  fece 
that  he  knew  as  that  of  one  of  his  mother's  friends, 
a  kindly  woman  who  had  held  him  on  her  knees 
a  hundred  times.  She  looked  into  his  fece  vrith 
a  longing  gaze,  that  asked  him  as  plainly  as  if  he 
had  heard  the  words,  whether  indeed  he  weve 
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guilty  of  that  horrible  crime.  And  the  reply  was 
at  plain,  as  legible,  or  audible,  whidiever-yoa 
chooie  to  call  it,  as  was  the  question.  Every 
one  who  knew  the  relation  of  that  boy  to  the  good 
woman,  knew  that  his  answer  was  true,  and  if 
there  had  been  doubt  before,  it  fled  before  that 
dear,  bright  look  of  rectitude  and  calmness. 

And  now  the  presiding  judge  entered  the  cooit- 
room.  For  a  little  while  there  was  a  gathering 
near  him,  and  he  chatted  pleasantly  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  whom  he  knew,  and  then  took  his 
seat.  Befinre  opening  court,  and  even  while  the 
clerk  was  calling  the  jury,  he  occupied  himself 
in  reading  a  newspaper  from  the  city,  interrupt- 
ing himself  occasionally,  or  allowing  himself  to 
be  interrupted,  to  grant  an  order  or  sign  a  paper 
thrust  before  him  by  an  audacious  attorney. 

At  the  moment  when  Stephen  Forster  was  ar- 
raigned and  pleaded  to  the  indictment,  a  vailed 
lady,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  well-known  country 
gentleman,  entered  the  private  door  of  the  eonrt- 
room  from  the  sheriff's  apartments,  and  took  a 
seat  near  the  judge,  and  within  the  bar.  I  need 
not  conceal  the  iLtt  that  this  was  Miss  Wilson, 
whose  faith  remained  unshaken  to  the  last*  al- 
though I  doubt  much  whether  the  prisoner  recog- 
nized her  at  first,  or  until  his  vision  had  pene- 
trated the  folds  of  her  vail,  at  a  moment  when  she 
was  remarkably  occupied  in  lif^ping  to  the  open- 
ing counsel. 

There  is  one  prominent  fault  in  our  system  of 
administering  justice,  which  is  derived  from  old 
times  in  England.  I  allude  to  the  prescribed 
course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prosecuting 
officer.  I  know  by  experience  how  difficult  it  is 
for  the  attorney  for  the  State  to  get  rid  of  the  pro- 
fessional idea  of  antagonism  which  requires  him, 
if  possible,  to  be  successful  in  the  contest.  But 
it  is  manifest  at  a  glance  that  the  whole  duty  of 
the  district  attorney  consists  in  having  a  fair,  im- 
partial statement  presented  to  the  jury,  and  then 
laying  before  them  the  entire  testimony,  while  he 
takes  care  that  no  improper  or  illegal  course  is 
pursued  by  the  defense.  The  custom  of  suppres- 
ing  testimony,  of  not  subpeoaing  witnesses  whose 
evidence  is  likely  to  favor  the  prisoner,  of  stretchr 
ing  rules  of  law  to  their  utmost  tension,  or  with 
the  aid  of  an  easy  court,  even  beyond  all  legiti- 
mate bounds — the  laboring  assiduously  with  all 
the  force,  talent,  and  trickery  of  the  profession 
combined,  to  procure  aconviction,  and  the  opposing 
every  effort  of  the  prisoner  to  establish  innocence 
and  good  character,  all  this  is  an  offense  against 
justice  which  prevails  to  too  great  an  extent  among 
officers  of  the  State  in  our  courts,  and  which  by 
no  means  tends  to  procure  justice  or  to  secure 
the  punishment  of  crime,  since  it  reduces  trials  at 
the  bar  to  a  skirmish  between  opposing  counsel, 
and  loaves  justice  to  be  administered  according  to 
the  skill  of  the  contestants. 

There  is  no  more  painful  scene  to  an  idle 
looker  on,  than  the  anxiety  of  some  district  at- 
torneys to  procure  the  conviction  of  criminals ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  at  the  first  a  painful  employment 
to  the  attorneys  themselves ;  but  the  eager  excite- 
ment of  professional  labor  soon  removes  all  thought 


of  pain ;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  vw- 
tim  is  hunted  to  the  death,  while  every  aveniM 
of  escape  is  guarded  and  stopped,  is  absolutely 
appalling.  Let  us  look  and  labor  for  improve- 
ment in  these  customs  of  the  courts,  and  for  a 
substitution  of  impartial,  substantial  justice  in  the 
place  of  the  two-sided  contests  which  now  as> 
sums  the  name  of  justice,  and  in  which  court  and 
jurors  vain^  strive  not  to  eslist  their  feelii^ 
with  one  or  the  other  sids^  and  which  result 
necessarily  in  the  escape  of  the  guihy,  or  the 
punishment  of  the  innocent,  quite  as  often  as  in 
correct  verdicts. 

In  the  trial  of  which  I  now  uTrite,  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  was  a  man  of  undoubted  talent, 
whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  his  professi<m,  and 
who  regarded  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  as  in  all 
cases  a  triumph  over  himself,  which  he  must 
strive  against  with  might  and  main. 

He  opened  the  case  to  the  jury  with  deliben- 
tion,  but  with  tremendous  force.  He  detailed  the 
simple  incidents  of  the  fami^  history  with  tell- 
ing effect.  He  had  not  spoken  ten  minutes  be- 
fore the  audience  b^gan  to  look  dark,  and  a  gloom 
settlcKl  on  the  countenanoes  of  ail  present ;  for 
there  were  few  in  that  crowd  wiio  had  not  loved 
Stephen  Forster,  and  who  did  not  ieel  deeply  his 
awfiil  position. 

As  the  counsel  stated  the  testimony  which  hm 
proposed  to  ofier,  there  was  a  hopeless  look  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  which  I  have 
never  seen  before  nor  since  in  all  my  practice, 
and  when  he  closed,  there  was  a  feeling  of  relief^ 
a  momentary  breathing,  as  if  a  weight  were  re- 
moved from  the  breast  of  every  one. 

Then  came  the  testimony,  slowly  piling  up  its 
mountain-load  on  the  young  man's  fate. 

First  of  all  was  the  medical  testimony,  describ- 
ing minutely,  and  in  terms  which  physicians  alone 
know  how  to  use,  the  death  and  the  causes  of 
death.  Then  followed  the  long  cross-examina- 
tion, which  felled  to  shake  the  cahn  medical  men, 
and  the  State  called  its  next  witaess. 

The  day  wore  along  slowly  and  painfiilly,  and 
the  evening  a{^roacfaed.  The  court  had  taken  a 
short  recess  for  dinner,  and  an  interruption  of  a 
few  minutes  now  occurred,  during  which  I  sp- 
preached  the  prisoner  and  conversed  with  him. 
He  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty,  and  to  be  weary  of  the  delay. 

*'  I  wish  it  were  over,*'  he  said ;  **  why  torture 
me  in  this  way  1  I  do  not  love  life  enough  to 
pay  this  price  for  it.  I  have  had  bat  one  wish 
since  I  sat  here  to-day,  and  that  was,  that  I  bad 
died  like  my  old  friend,  three  years  aga 

"  It  was  a  summer  night  like  this ;  the  clouds 
lay  even  as  now  in  the  west  when  he  died.  He 
had  not  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  the  world 
was  a  poor  place  to  live,  a  hard  place  to  sufi^t, 
a  pleasant  enough  world  to  die  out  of.  To  hta 
it  seemed  agony  to  go,  and  be  longed  for  Hfe  and 
its  experiences.  How  blessed  to  go  away  thos, 
and  yet  he  knew  it  not.  How  blessed  to  die  in 
the  young  spring  of  life,  and  yet  he  would  hsive 
lingered  till  the  summer  heats  overpowered  him, 
or  the  winter  frosts  chilled  1 
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**  And  here  am  I,  the  modi  and  gaie  of  the 
crowd,  waiting  to  hear  the  doom  which  b  aoon 
to  be  pronoanoed,  and  which  yoa  lawyers  are 
poatponing  hour  by  hour,  only  to  inereaae  my 
pain.  Let  it  be  over  at  onoe  and  forever,  I  beg 
of  you.     Let—" 

<'  Mr.  Phillips — one  moment,  if  yon  please." 

I  hastened  to  the  counsel  for  the  defense,  who 
were  calling,  and  found  them  deep  in  consuha^ 
tion  about  a  proposition  suddenly  started.  The 
object  of  the  elder  Fosster  m  convicting  his  son 
of  murder  was  to  my  mind  very  dear.  He  bad 
doubtless  expected  to  inherit  the  really  splmdid 
landed  estates  of  Judge  Dusenbeny,  and  the 
motive  appeared  by  no  means  insufficient,  when 
the  enmity  and  hatred  which  had  existed  for  years 
between  him  and  his  wife  and  son  is  taken  into 
consideration.  The  testimony  for  the  prosecu- 
tion was  now  all  in,  excepting  only  the  clinoh- 
ing  evidence,  namely,  that  of  Stephen  Forster 
the  fother,  which,  on  close  examination,  proved 
to  be  the  sole  evidence  whkh  connected  Ids  son 
with  the  poisoning.  The  proofii  thus  iur  had 
been  complete,  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Forsler  had 
been  poisoned  and  was  dead,  but  no  idea  was 
given  that  her  son  had  committed  the  deed,  ex- 
eept  in  the  foct  that  he  had  purchased  the  article 
in  the  city  shortly  before  the  death ;  but  this  was 
relieved  by  the  circumstance  that  he  had'  pur- 
chased other  articles  for  chemical  experiments  at 
the  same  time,  and  had  several  times,  at  least 
twice  previously,  purchased  the  same  poisonous 
drug. 

It  was  therefore  with  no  small  degree  of  risk, 
and  yet  with  a  cool  and  well-advised  professional 
determination,  that  the  counsel  engaged  for  the 
defense  determined  to  direct  all  their  force  toward 
breaking  down  the  evidence  of  the  elder  Forster, 
and  abandoning  all  other  chances.  It  was,  in 
point  of  foet,  a  new  idea,  suggested  by  the  junior 
counsel  at  this  stage  of  the  case,  and  involved  the 
abandonment  of  the  previously  adopted  theory  of 
defense,  which  had  been  that  the  harassed  and 
weary  wifo  had  comndtted  suieide.  The  moment 
of  time  in  which  thn  consultation  took  place  may 
well  afford  to  readers  of  this  history  an  idea  of 
the  mooientous  responsibilities  under  which  law- 
yers Labor.  The  oool  foce,  the  smiling  counte- 
nance, the  quick  sparkling  retosta,  the  gay,  trifling 
manners,  which  lead  the  bystander  to  imagine  that 
the  lawyer  is  enjoying  his  contest  as  he  might  a 
game  of  chess  or  of  billiards,  often  cover  the 
deepest  anxiety,  the  most  fearful  tremblings  for 
the  fate  of  the  client  whose  Ife  hangs  on  the 
quickness  or  skill  of  that  apparently  thoughtless 
intellect.  I  think  there  is  no  other  consideratioB 
needed  to  convince  men  that  the  profession  is  one 
of  most  terrible  labor  and  responsihihCy,  than  the 
idea  that  in  such  a  trial  as  this  I  am  now  describ- 
ing there  may  be  several  moments  when  it  is 
necessary  to  deteraoine,  again  and  again,  what 
new  theory  of  defense  shall  now  be  adopted,  what 
new  plan  of  action  devised,  to  save  the  life  of  a 
man  whose  innocence  is  clear  to  the  mind  of  the 
lawyer,  but  whose  guilt  appeals  almost  establish- 
ed to  the  minds  of  the  jury. 


Sueh  was  the  re^Mnsibility  which  I  now  felt* 
for  the  senior  counsel  had  not  yet  seen  the  dread- 
ed witness,  and  made  up  his  mind  on  my  brief 
description.  It  was  decided  in  aa  instant,  and 
the  fiMt  blow  to  be  struck  was  devised  by  the  ju- 
nior counsel,  who  had  indeed  formed  the  idea  of 
this  plan  of  dslense  firam  the  feet  that  he  had 
learned  a  few  mMnents  before  that  young  Forster 
was  that  day  twen^-one  years  of  age. 

In  five  minutes  I  had  prepared  a  brief  hut  com- 
prehenstre  last  wiU  and  testament  foir  the  prison- 
er to  execute,  giving  his  entire  fortOBB  to  Mary 
Wilson  and  hw  h^.  We  begged  the  iadul- 
genee  of  the  court  a  moment,  while  it  was  dufy 
executed,  aad  then  announced  our  leadiness  t* 
proceed. 

It  was  strange  that  Stephen  Forster  the  elder 
had  never  thought  of  this.  It  afterward  appeared 
thsit  he  had  made  an  error  of  aa  entire  year  in  his 
son's  age,  and  had  not  dreamed  of  his'being  abla 
to  devise  real  estate  within  a  twelvemonth. 

As  Foister  took  the  stand  at  the  opening  of 
court  after  the  recess,  a  doud  came  up  and  ob- 
scured the  setting  sun,  while  the  low  muttering 
of  distant  thunder  foretold  a  coming  storm.  I  did 
not  notice  the  fece  of  the  senior  eounsd  of  the 
prisoner  when  the  district'^ttomcy  commenced 
his  examination,  and  when  my  attention  was  first 
called  to  it,  I  was  appalled  at  the  expression  wMoh 
I  saw  coming  over  it.  Slowly,  steadily,  it  grew 
pale,  fieroe,  and  eakn.  There  was  a  fixed  stare 
into  the  eyes  of  the  witness,  whidi  made  him  un- 
easy, and  he  averted  his  gaze.  Otherwise  For- 
ster vrascdd  and  firm.  But  my  associate  followed 
him  f^ucherer  way  he  tumed,  with  a  fixed  icy 
gate  that  might  hm  ftoian  him  with  horror  had 
he  but  caught  it. 

He  related  his  stoiy,  with  oiougfa  apparent  re- 
luctance to  give  an  idea  of  his  suffering;  and 
some,  indeed  all,  pitied  the  broken-down  man  so 
soon  to  be  childless  and  desolate.  They  did  not 
know  the  fiend. 

At  length  came  the  cross-examination,  which 
was  to  have  been  eonducted  by  myself.  But  the 
senior  laid  his  hand  on  my  ann,  and  turning  to 
him,  I  almmk  from  his  now  ghastly  countenance. 

He  essayed  to  speak,  but  his  lips  emitted  only 
a  husky  sound ;  and  he  motioned  to  me  that  he 
would  go  on  if  I  would  pass  the  paper  I  held  in 
my  hai^  to  the  witness.  While  I  did  so,  he  drank 
a  glass  of  water. 

When  I  passed  the  will  of  his  son  to  Stephen 
Forster,  he  looked  aft  it,  swept  his  eyes  over  H, 
stared  a  moment  in  my  face,  lifted  his  eyes,  and 
thought  in  silence.  Through  what  tempestu- 
ous years  did  that  ftape  soul  sweep  back  to  the 
spring  morning  when  his  boy  lay,  a  young  babe, 
in  his  young  aims !  How  did  he  count  them — 
one  by  one-Uhose  years  of  bitterness,  of  hate,  of 
want — want  of  love,  bitter  poverty  of  affection, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  manner  of  household  an- 
guish, up  to  this  last  and  Uacfcest  year  in  all  the 
twenty-one !  And  when  he  counted  the  last-«<» 
when  the  lawyer's  hitellect  had  done  the  child'* 
problem  in  subtraction,  and  taken  the  year  18— 
horn  18— ^  and  found  that  the  difference  provedi  p 
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tiiat  he  had  made  the  most  awAil  error  of  his  life 
ib  hii  former  count — he  uttered  a  crj,  a  howl  ot 
8fonj,  that  startled  the  silent  court-room  more 
than  the  thunder  crash  which  followed  it. 

«  Whatpqm  is  thatV*  demanded  the  ^striet- 
sttomcj,  fGrkmsly. 

"  Merely  a  memorandum  we  hare  prepared  to 
help  jour  case.  We  have  made  your  witness 
disinterested  by  giving  his  son*s  property  to  an- 
other person." 

The  effect  of  the  suggestion  was  instantaneous, 
and  was  visible  in  the  jury  box  as  well  as  in  the 
audience.  A  hundred  curious  eyes  were  turned 
toward  the  witness,  whose  countenance  was  ashy, 
and  whose  disturbed,  bewildered  air  was  precisely 
what  we  had  anticipated  from  the  scmiewhat  ex- 
traordinary course  we  had  adopted.  The  whole 
aim  and  object  of  his  terrible  occupation  being  re- 
moved instantly  and  forever,  he  knew  not  what 
oourse  to  pursue,  and  while  he  hesitated  and  per- 
plexed himself  with  doubts  and  uncertainties,  the 
first  (question  of  my  associate,  asked  in  a  low, 
scarcely  audible  tone,  reached  his  ear. 
**  Where  were  you  bomi" 
A  gloom  almost  like  night  suddenly  came  over 
the  room,  and  the  storm  burst  on  the  village  with 
Ibrious  violence.  The  witness  sprang  firom  his 
seat  at  the  question,  and  then  sinking  back,  peer- 
ed into  the  gloom  with  curious,  anxious  eyes,  as 
if  striving  to  connect  that  voice  with  the  iaoe  of 
some  known  person,  but  he  made  no  reply. 

"  You  were  bom  in  England,"  continued  the 
same  low  voice. 

The  witness  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  I 
could  see  it,  and  I  observed  it,  overwhehned  as  I 
was  with  anxiety  and  astonislunent  at  the  course 
of  the  leader. 

"  Your  &ther*s  name  was  Gofdim ;  he  was  a 
lawyer  in  London." 
Still  no  reply. 

<*  Your  mother-^who  was  your  mother  1" 
For  a  moment  there  was  profound  sUenoe. 
Even  the  sharp  district-attorney,  in  his  surprise, 
forgot  to  object,  and  the  judge  leaned  eager^  £»<- 
ward  to  watch  the  strange  scene. 

At  length  Stephen  Forster  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  giaed  across  the  bar,  and  uttered  a  strange 
sentence  for  a  witness : 
** In  God's  name,  who  are  yout 
The  counselor  rose  to  his  feet,  and  stretched 
hb  tall  form  to  its  utmost  height.  The  look  of 
fierceness  that  I  had  seen  was  still  there,  and  a 
fiash  of  lightning  illuminated  the  room,  throwing 
a  wild  light  on  his  foce,  at  which  the  vritness  in 
the  box  uttered  a  cry  of  horror,  and  sank  motion- 
less to  the  floor,  while  torrenU  of  blood  gushed 
from  his  nostrils  and  mouth. 

The  court  was  instantly  adjourned  to  the  next 
morning;  and  the  astonished  crowd  separated, 
eoi^  relating  his  own  fanciful  idea  of  the  cause 
of  this  curious  scene. 

My  companion  watted  out  leaning  on  my  arm, 
which  scarcely  supported  him,  hanging  on  it  as 
he  did. 

That  night  we  stood  together  by  the  bed  of 
Aephrai  Forster,  now  gofaig  fost  by  the  dark  road. 


*<  George,  George !— Mother  of  God,  is  it  you  ?" 
**  It  ia  none  other,  Stephen  Gordon.     And  I 
thank  that  Holy  Mother's  Son  that  I  was  here  in 
time  to  save  you  this  last  and  most  awftd  crime." 
♦«  George-<mr  motherl" 
"  Dead,  thirty  years  ago !" 
A  deep  groan  and  a  gush  of  blood  were  the  re- 
house from  the  dying  man. 

^  And  Lucy  1**  muttered  he,  as  soon  as  he  was 
aUe. 
**  Her  grave  is  by  my  mother." 
"  And  &thei^-did  they  know—" 
**  AU — every  thing — even  to  the  weapon  you 
used.    He  lived  long  enough  to  curse  you,  and 
died  vrith  a  curse  halif  uttered  on  his  tongue. 

^*  It  is  enough.  If  there  be  no  hell  for  others 
there  is  one  for  me." 

**The  ^fwstate  returns  to  the  foith  of  Ins 
youth,"  said  my  associate,  with  a  sneer  that  I 
never  forgave. 

**The  apostate  has  no  hope  on  earth,  or  in 
heaven,  or  hell.  I  am  dying,  George.  Forgive 
me !     Foigive  me !" 

"Stephen  Gordon,  my  brother,  mmdeier  of 
my  father,  my  mother,  my  sister,  of  your  own 
vrife  and  son,  destroyer  of  my  own  once  bright 
home,  of  my  honor,  of  my  all  in  Ufe,  if  God  for- 
give you  in  the  day  of  judgment  I  will  not !" 

**  No,  no !  I  have  not  yet  murdered  my  son. 
The  rest  is  true,  all  true ;  but  I  can  save  him  yet 
Let  that  be  some  atonement." 

*< Atonement  for  what!  Can  you  call  the 
dead  fin>m  their  graves  in  England  1  Can  you 
unsay  one  of  the  curses  uttered  by  our  dying 
fbthert  Can  you  recall  the  agonizing  tears  of 
our  mother  and  sisterl  Can  you  give  me  back 
my  wife,  my  angel  wife  t" 

**  She  was  an  angel.     She  is  an  angd  now." 
"Dead,  tool" 

"Yes,  dead.    In  a  convent  in  France;  peni- 
tent, peaceful,  so  they  told  me— has  she  not  told 
you  sol" 
"Mel" 

"  I  forgot.  She  visits  me  in  dreams;  but  al- 
ways pale,  and  cold,  and  sad-eyed.  Ah ! — ^there, 
I  see  her  now— -calm  and  beautiful,  but  so  cold, 
so  bitterly  cold.  George,  George,  forgive  mei 
forgive  me,  brother ! — I  am  dying — let  me  not  go 
to  hell  all  unforgiven.  See,  I  have  not  an  instant  I 
—quick,  quick — speak — Holy  Saviour,  Ma— 
Maiy,  mother — Jesu — ^*' 

There  was  a  flood  of  crimson  on  the  bed,  a 
struggle — the  dying  man  reached  his  anns  out 
piteously  toward  his  brother,  who  stood  motion- 
less— there  was  a  shudder,  a  sharp  convulsive 
motion  of  the  features ;  he  crossed  the  forefingeri 
of  his  hands  as  if  in  token  of  his  dying  belief^  not 
hope — and  then — and  then — ^what  thoil 

Why  then  I  have  sometimes  fancied  a  scene  in 
the  other  world — a  scene  on  the  bank  of  the  swift 
river  that  fiows  along  the  confines  of  heaven 
down  to  the  abode  of  the  damned.  I  have 
fencied  a  mother,  radiant  and  star-eyed,  with 
three  most  holy  babes  beside  her,  standing 
serenely  on  that  flower-clad  bank,  and  I  could 
see  her  start  and  shrink  back  f^iitht  dark  flow 
Jigitized  by  VJiC 
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o(  the  river,  as  the  caoght  tight  of  a  &ce  above 
the  wave — a  black  and  fiendish  hce,  that  gazed 
one  instant  lovingly  into  her  heavenly  eyes,  and 
then  swept  madly»  in  the  whirling,  eddying  oor- 
-  rent,  dovm  to  woe  unutterable. 

The  next  morning  after  Stephen  Forstefs 
death,  a  nol.  pros,  was  entered  in  the  murder 
case,  and  it  may  please  some  to  know  that  Mary 
Wilson  was  in  court  to  hear  the  announcement. 
And  for  years  after  that,  an  old  greyheaded  man, 
unrecognized  by  any  viUa^,  might  be  seen  al- 
most any  evening  standing  by  the  greve  of  the 
murdered  wife,  and  at  length  some  one  learned 
that  his  name  was  Norton.  But  the  story  of 
Ellen  Dusenberry*s  early  love  had  been  forgotten 
for  twenty  years — save  by  the  true  heart  of  her 
old  lover. 


THE  OCEAN  AND  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

LIEUTENANT  MAURY'S  "Sailing  Direc- 
tions" — a  huge  quarto  volume  of  well*nigh  a 
thousand  pages — lies  before  us.  It  is  designed 
to  accompany  and  explain  the  "  Wind  and  Gur^ 
rent''  and  "  Whaling"  Charts  that  have  won  iat 
their  author  so  honorable  a  place  in  the  scientific 
world.  At  first  sight  the  book  would  seem  to 
ooncem  those  only  who  do  business  upon  the 
great  deep.  A  landsman,  upon  casual  inspection, 
would  perceive  little  to  interest  him  in  the  long 
columns  bristling  with  the  names  of  vessc' 
figures,  dates,  abbreviations,  and  symbols,  as  un^ 
intelligible  to  him  as  the  inscriptions  dug  up  at 
Nineveh.  Then  he  would  encounter  page  after 
page  of  matter  like  this : 

*•  Barque  Parthian  (Smith).*  May,  18,  1863. 
Lat.60<>5yS.;loBg.63°63'W.  Barom.S91; 
temp,  of  air,  60'';  of  water,  48''.  Winds:  N., 
N.W.,S.S.W.  Fineweather;  whotesaUbreeze." 

And  so  on  for  a  score  or  two  of  pages  in  suo- 
cession.  Here  aie  facts  enough  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Gradgrind  himself.  The  reader's  first  feeling  is 
one  of  pity  for  the  printer  who,  day  by  day  and 
all  day  long,  has  been  picking  up,  letter  by  letter 
Mid  point  fay  point,  these  wearisome  paragraphs ; 
and  commiseration  fbr  the  proof-reader  who  has 
strained  eye  and  brain  to  make  sure  that  every 
letter  and  point  and  symbol  is  in  its  proper 
place. 

A  very  dry  book,  apparently,  is  this  volume  of 
"Sailing  Directions."  It  roninds  one  of  the 
toppling  piles  of  brick  and  stone,  wide  beds  of 
mortar,  and  heaps  of  planks  and  scaffolding  that 
block  up  our  thoroughfares.  Yet,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  architect,  these  unfbimed  heaps 
and  shapeless  piles  assume  form  and  propoctions ; 
growing  up  into  the  airy  spire  of  a  Trinity  Church 
or  the  graceful  fit^ade  of  a  Saint  Nididas  Hotel. 
In  like  manner  firom  this  seeming  chaos  of  col- 
umns and  paragraphs  is  evolving — ^we  may  even 
say  has  already  evolved— one  of  the  most  beanti- 
fttl  sciences  that  has  ever  tasked  and  rewarded 
the  exertions  of  the  human  intellect. 

For  this  science  Humboldt  has  proposed  the 
name  of  *'  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea." 
To  us  this  seems  an  inadequate  designation.  We 
would  propose  for  it  the  more  comprehenst?  e 


name  of  "  the  Science  of  the  Atmosphere  and  the 
Ocean." 

We  are  just  beginning  to  learn  some  of  the 
manifold  relations  which  the  ocean  and  the  atmo- 
sphere sustain  in  the  general  economy  of  nature. 
The  sea  which  covers  three-foinths  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe  is  something  more  than  the  highway 
for  the  commerce  of  nations.  It  is  the  fountain 
item  which  rise  all  the  streams  that  make  green 
the  earth,  as  well  as  the  reservoir  into  which 
they  all  flow.  It  is  an  appaiatus  by  which  the 
torrid  heat  is  conveyed  to  temper  the  polar  odd, 
and  the  polar  cold  is  brought  in  turn  to  mitigate 
the  tfopieal  heat. 

The  atmosphMe  also,  apart  fW>m  its  obvious 
function  of  vitalising  the  blood  which  courses 
through  the  veins  of  every  breathing  tldng,  per- 
forms other  duties  than  that  of  filling  the  sails  of 
commerce.  It  is  the  great  receptacle  into  whidi 
all  organised  matter  is  oast  and  from  whicfa  it  is 
again  evoked.  The  carbonic  acid  which  our 
breathing  pours  into  the  air,  is  taken  up  by  the 
vegetation  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The 
oxygen  which  we  inhale  was  perhaps  given 
out  by  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  The  carbon  ex- 
haled by  the  denizens  of  London  is  transmuted 
into  the  flowers  that  adorn  our  western  prairies. 
Eveiy  blade  of  grass  on  the  pampas  of  South 
America,  every  leaf  in  the  jungles  of  the  Hima- 
layas, is  distilling  oxygen  for  the  Esquimaux  and 
the  Laplander  The  atmosphere  is  also  a  great 
hydiai^  engine  that  pumps  up  firom  the  ocean 
every  drop  of  water  that  descends  in  dew  or  fidls 
in  showers.  It  conveys  it  for  leagues,  and 
thousands  of  leagues,  and  deposits  it  upon  the 
mountain  sides  or  on  the  thirsty  plain.  The 
water  that  swells  the  Mississippi  or  thunders  over 
Niagara  was  caught  up  firom  the  Indian  Ocean 
or  the  Pacific.  The  dew  drop  that  gtistens  on 
the  flower  at  our  door,  once  sparkled  in  the  surf 
that  breaks  upon  the  coral  reefs  of  the  South 
Seas.  The^ater  that  flows  in  the  visible  chan- 
nels of  the  Amaion,  the  Volga,  and  the  Nile,  has 
before  flowed  in  the  invisible  channels  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Those  unseen  rivers  flowing  through 
the  air  are  as  constant  in  thehr  courses  as  those 
that  run  in  visible  channels  through  the  land. 
The  atmosphere  draws  up  firom  the  oceans  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  an  amount  of  water  mS 
ficient  to  drain  them  to  their  lowest  beds  with- 
in a  period  of  time  less  than  that  embraced  in 
recorded  history.  The  larger  portion  of  this 
is  borne  aloft,  and  poured  into  the  seas  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere ;  yet  iheoneis  never  empty, 
^  other  never  overflows  the  bounds  set  to  it  of 
old. 

Thus  ocean  and  air  are  ever  Working  together 
fbr  the  well-bemg  of  the  dwdlers  upon  dry  land; 
and  were  any  great  change  to  be  vrrooght  in  the 
properties  or  relations  of  either,  an  entire  attend 
tion  would  take  place  in  the  whole  economy  of 
ourplanet.  Science  that  has  hitherto  busied  itself 
ahnost  exclusively  with  the  dry  land,  is  now  e»- 
tendhig  ite  researches  into  the  regions  of  the  air 
and  the  vrater,  and  from  them  gathering  ths 
rioheil  barvestc.     The  fbmnovt  'Qxplom  Mid 
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pioneer  in  this  new  fidd  ii  luidoobUdlj  Lieute- 
nant Mauiy,  and  the  main  reaolta  of  his  labors 
ase  embodied  in  these  charts  and  in  ths  volume 
which  accompanies  them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  sim]^  and  effectiYS  than 
the  manner  in  which  were  collected  the  £eutts  upon 
which  his  theories  and  speculations  are  based. 
As  many  log-bo(^  ajod  journals  of  voyages  as 
possible  were  collated^  and  firom  the  notices  con- 
tained in  them  were  laid  down  the  various  tracks 
which  had  been  pursued,  together  with  all  the 
information  they  contained  as  to  winds  and  cur- 
rents and  other  nautical  phenomena.  But  the 
results  obtained  from  these  immethodical  observa- 
tk>Qs,  though  valuable  in  themselves,  only  served 
to  show  what  might  be  aocooqptisbed  weie  a 
series  of  combined  efforts  made  vritli  a  definite 
fpnd,  and  upon  a  scale  sufficiently  extensive. 
Mariners  sailing  upon  every  sea  were  speedily 
enlisted  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  the 
frets  relating  to  winds  and  currents,  storms  and 
calms,  and  the  like,  at  stated  hours  during  every 
day  of  their  voyage.  These  were  to  be  trans- 
oiitted  to  Lieutenant  Mauiy,  to  be  eollafeed  and 
arranged,  ao  that  the  information  collected  by 
each  might  be  rendered  available  for  the  benefit 
9faU. 

It  was  not  long  before  reports  began  to  poor 
in  from  every  sea  whitened  by  American  sails. 
They  came  £rom  among  the  Arctic  icebergs  and 
the  paUn-shaded  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  froon  the 
great  ocean  highways  furrowed  by  the  eommwce 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  firom  those  recently 
opened  up  to  the  golden  regions  of  Califimia 
and  Australia — highways  abnost  as  wdl  defined 
as  are  the  roads  cast  up  upon  the  land ;  fimn  the 
two  stormy  capes  which  form  the  southern  ex- 
tremities of  the  eastern  and  western  continents ; 
ficom  the  far  off,  wide-lying  seas  in  which  our 
adventurous  whalemen  chase  leviathan;  **  hugest 
of  things  that  swim  the  ocean  flood."  A  thou- 
sand navigators  were  so<ni  enlisted  in  the  enter- 
prise. The  abstracts  of  these  reports,  preserved 
at  the  National  Observatory,  already  fill  nearly 
four  hundred  large  manuscript  vokunes,  contain- 
ing records  made  upon  nearly  two  millions  of 
days-^-as  many  as  have  eh^psed  since  man  was 
first  placed  upon  this  planet.  These  constitute 
the  raw  material,  the  brick  and  mmrtar,  from 
which  is  constructing  and  to  be  constructed,  the 
Science  of  the  Ocean  and  Atmosphere. 

Fiom  the  materials  thus  brought  together  were 
oonstructed  the  Wind  and  Cunent  Charts.  Upon 
the  <<  Pilot  Charts'*  the  entire  surface  of  the  ocean 
was  marked  off  into  squares  of  five  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude.  Li  each  of  these  dividons 
was  entered  the  results  of  all  the  observations 
made  by  all  the  navigators  who  had  sailed  over  it 
in  each  month.  The  number  of  observations  was 
given ;  the  number  of  days  in  whidi  the  wind 
had  blown  firom  each  point  of  the  compass ;  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  water,  the  number  of 
days  of  storm  and  calm,  and  fair  weather;  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  currents;  and  every 
thing  which  could  be  of  service  to  the  sailor. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  Lieutenant  Maury  to  collect 
at  least  a  hundred  observations  for  each  month 
upon  every  one  of  these  districts  of  finre  degrees ; 
this  alone  would  make  a  total  of  more  than  & 
million  and  a  half  of  observations.  For  Che  dis- 
tricts which  lie  along  the  great  routes  oi  com- 
merce, this  nomber  has  already  been  for  exceeded. 

Copies  of  these  charts,  as  rapidly  as  they  wevs 
completed,  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
every  master  of  a  vessel  who  would  engage  to 
make  the  observationf  required,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  voyage  transmit  them  to  our  National 
Observatory.  Thus  the  observations  made  by 
each,  enure  to  the  benefit  of  all.  Every  master 
of  a  vessel,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  ocean 
he  may  be,  4ias  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
hundreds  who  have  been  there  before  him.  He 
can  tell  precisely  what  winds  their  united  expe- 
rience gives  him  reason  to  expect,  at  any  season 
of  the  year ;  in  what  quarters  he  may  hope  for 
fovocable  ones,  and  where  he  has  to  apprehend 
those  that  are  adverse.  He  multiplies  his  own 
experience  by  that  of  the  thousand  others  who 
have  undertaken  the  like  voyages. 

For  the  great  commercial  routes,  the  informa- 
tion thus  collected  has  been  still  further  general- 
ised. Precise  tradLs  have  been  laid  down,  by  ad- 
hering to  which  the  greater  number  of  fovorable 
circumstances  may  be  secured,  and  the  greater 
number  of  adverse  ones  avoided.  And  it  has 
come  to  be  generally  admitted  that  just  in  die 
deg^ree  in  which  the  track  laid  down  upon  the 
chiuts  is  adhered  to,  in  just  so  for  a  speedy  voy- 
age may  be  anticipated.  Previous  to  the  pobli> 
cation  of  these  charts  the  average  length  of  the 
voyage  between  our  Eastern  ports  and  Califomia 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  days.  The 
average  length  of  the  voyages  between  the  same 
ports,  performed  by  vessels  on  board  which  these 
charts  are  used,  has  been  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  days ;  and  in  instances  not  very  rare,  it  lus 
been  performed  within  less  than  a  hundred — in 
<me  case  in  dghty-eight  days.  In  the  most  suo- 
cessfiil  of  these  voyages — those  which  have  been 
performed  in  less  than  half  the  time  formeriy 
consumed — the  track  of  the  vessel's  keel  through 
the  ocean  corresponds  almost  precisely  witli  thst 
traced  for  its  guidance  upon  the  chart 

The  Whaling  Charts  have  been  constoicted 
upon  the  same  general  principle,  with  sudi  modip 
fioations  in  the  details  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject demands.  It  has  long  been  known  thst 
whales  migrate  from  sesson  to  season,  following 
their  food  through  the  ocean.  The  object  of  the 
charts  is  to  show  at  a  glance  in  what  portion  of 
the  ocean  the  whales  may  be  expected  to  be  found 
at  each  season.  The  whole  ocean  is  in  these 
charts  also  divided  into  squares  of  five  degrees, 
in  which,  by  a  simple  arrangement  of  lines,  is  in- 
dicated how  many  days  during  each  month  all 
the  vessels  who  send  in  their  reports  have  been 
on  the  lookout  for  whales  in  each  division,  and 
upon  bow  many  days  whales  have  been  seen, 
distinguishing  moreover  between  the  "  rigfaf*  and 
the  *<  sperm'*  whales.  The  experience  of  an^  ons 
whaler  can  hardly  extend  to  beyond  a  dozen  or 
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a  wore  of  voyafet  at  mott ;  but  hj  the  aid  of 
theao  charU  each  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
knowledge  gleaned  by  a'half  thawMnd  otiien. 

The  grand  aeaea  of  inveatigationa  thua  aet  on 
loot  in  thia  country  in  due  coutee  of  time  at- 
tracted attention  abtoad.  Our  own  goTemment 
early  entered  into  the  echeme,  by  ordmng  all  our 
naval  conunandera  to  make  the  required  obeer- 
▼ations,  and  by  giving  it  erery  iuriheranoe  re- 
quited. Prepoaali  for  like  co-operation  were 
made  by  the  maritime  nationa  of  Europe,  and  in 
Auguat  and  September,  1868,  a  cenftirence  was 
held  at  Bruaaela  liar  the  purpoee  of  devising  and 
perfecting  a  unifofm  plan  of  operatione.  The 
govemmenta  of  Great  Britain,  Franee,  Ruaeia, 
the  Northern  Powers,  and  all  the  maritjine  na- 
tions of  Europe  were  represented  by  competent 
delegates.  Our  own  government  waa  repveaeated 
by  Lieutenant  Maury.  A  plan  of  mutual  aasist- 
anoe  was  adopted ;  and  the  coDduet  of  the  oper- 
atione waa  placed  under  the  soleom  sanction  of 
public  law.  No  war  that  might  arise  was  to  in- 
terrupt them.  A  Russian  veasel  enlisted  in  the 
work  may  be  taken  and  become  a  prise  to  ita 
captors;  but  the  observationa  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  plan  are  aaored,  and  are  to  be  trana- 
mitted  unbanned  to  our  National  Obeervatory. 
Thus,  whether  in  war  or  peace,  new  acquisitions 
will  continually  be  made,  new  conquests  won ; 
conquests  defiled  by  no  blood,  stained  by  no  rap- 
ine; won  by  no  nation  at  the  eipenae  of  an- 
other :  conquesta  won  firom  the  elements  of  na^ 
ture  for  the  well-beaig  of  all  men  forever. 

Valuable  as  are  the  results  of  this  grand  aeriea 
of  obaervations  in  a  commercial  and  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  their  acientific  aspects  are  of  still 
higher  and  more  general  intereat.  New  light 
has  been  shed  upon  some  of  the  most  mysterious 
problems  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  auoh,  for 
example,  aa  the  great  atmospheric  ttid  oceanic 
currents,  by  means  of  which  a  perpetual  inter- 
change ia  kept  up  between  the  teaaperature  of 
the  tropical  and  polar  regions,  h  is  not  too  mudi 
to  hope  that,  when  the  whole  area  of  the  ocean 
haa  been  covered  over  with  a  net-work  ef  obeerva- 
tions,  materials  will  be  aecumulsted,  from  which 
maybe  framed  a  complete  and  satisfoetoiy  theory 
to  explain  the  currents  in  the  ocean,  that  hitherto 
unrevealed  mystery  of  the  watery  world. 

Enough  haa  already  been  annuranlatud  to  show 
(hat  there  is  a  constant  cunpant  of  cold  Water  set- 
ting from  the  poles  of  the  earth  toward  the  equa- 
tor, and  consequently  a  counter  current  of  heated 
water  firom  the  equator  to  the  polea.  EaA  of 
these  counter  currents  is  in  turn  a  aurfoc4  and  an 
under  current. 

As  a  starting  point  in  the  investigatioii,  may 
be  taken  the  great  Equatorial  Current  which  we 
find  flowing  from  the  vast  expanse  of  water  around 
the  Autarch  pole.  It  poura  a  constant  flood  of 
cold  water  northeastward  toward  the  western 
shores  of  South  America.  Encountering  the 
ooast  of  America,  it  is  divided  and  turned  from 
ita  course,  one  portion  rounding  Cape  Horn,  often 
baffling  for  days  and  weeks  those  navigators  who 
endeavor  to  pass  firom  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pa- 


cific. The  main  body,  however,  turns  due  north, 
skirting  the  shores  of  Chili  and  Peru,  whence  it 
turns  again  westward  into  the  bosom  of  the  Pa- 
cific, cooling  the  ocean  that  encircles  the  island 
groups  of  the  Soi^  Seas,  and  paasing  onward 
through  the  Pacific  into  the  Indian  Ooean.  In 
the  nMth,  it  is  broken  against  the  Chinese  coas^ 
Australia,  and  the  istanda  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, through  which  a  large  portion  makes  ito 
way  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Paasing  down  the 
eastern  shore  of  Africa,  it  doubles  the  stormy 
Cape,  misnamed  of  Good  Hope,  skirts  the  coasts 
of  Guinea,  and  the  dokmms  region  cursed  by  the 
slave-trade,  abhorred  by  God  and  man,  and  en- 
ters the  great  caldron  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  into 
which,  on  the  very  line  of  the  equator,  pours  the 
current  of  the  mysterious  Niger. 

Here  the  waters,  raised  to  a  high  temperatuM 
by  the  fierce  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  take  their 
way  westward,  across  the  Atlantic,  forming  the 
Equatorial  Current  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
coast  of  Braail  protrudes  into  the  Atlantic  like  a 
wedge,  having  Cape  Saint  Roque  as  its  apex. 
Upon  thia  wedge  the  current  splits,  one  portion 
turning  to  thesouth,  giving  the  coast  of  Patagonia 
and  the  Falkland  Islands  a  European  climate. 
The  other  portion  goes  to  the  north,  a  part  di^ 
fiiaing  itself  over  the  Atlantic,  toward  the  south 
of  Europe,  while  the  remainder,  following  the 
line  of  the  coast,  passes  through  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  whence  it 
emerges  with  augmented  volume  as  the  Gulf 
Stream.  In  thus  tracing  this  great  current,  ks 
general  direction  only  has  been  given.  In  all 
pacta  of  ita  course  it  meets  counter  currents, 
which  sometimes  deflect  it  firom  its  course ;  and 
aometimes  it  divea  under,  §o  that  the  surfoce  cur- 
rent tends  in  predseiy  the  opposite  direction  firom 
the  one  indicated. 

The  Gulf  Stream  is  more  aocuiately  known 
than  any  other  of  the  ocean  currents.  It  emerges 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  a  well  defined  river 
of  warm  water,  inck>sed  between  banks  of  cold 
water.  For  hundreds  of  miles  the  line  between 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Stream,  and  the  greenish 
waters  of  the  surrounding  ocean,  is  as  visible  to 
the  eye  as  the  line  between  a  river  and  ita  banks. 
So  sharp  is  the  line  of  separation  that  a  vessel 
is  not  unfrequently  beheld  with  one  part  mani- 
fostly  in  the  blue  water,  and  the  other  part  in  the 
green.  Long  after  the  difference  in  color  has 
become  imperceptible,  the  thermometer  tells  vrith 
unerring  certainty  when  a  vessel  has  passed  from 
the  cold  waters  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  warm 
current  of  the  Stream. 

As  it  emerger  through  the  Straits  of  Bimhd, 
it  is  thirty-two  miles  wide,  probably  twelve  or 
fiftatti  hundred  feet  deep,  and  flows  at  the  rate 
of  fiwr  or  fiwe  miles  an  hour.  Carefril  calcula- 
tions show  that  it  conveys  firom  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico an  amount  of  water  three  thousand  times 
greater  than  that  brought  into  it  by  the  Missis- 
sippi; and  that  it  carries  away  to  the  north  a 
supply  of  heat  sufficient  to  keep  in  a  fluid  stat# 
a  rivar  of  molten  iron  as  large  as  our  great  '^Fa- 
ther of  Waters.'*  ItfoUoWsthelineofthecoaal*^ 
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at  a  considerable  diitance,  until  it  reaches  Gape 
Hatteras,  by  which  time  it  has  spread  to  a  width 
of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-fire  miles. 
From  this  point  it  rapidly  diffuses  itself  less 
however  by  actually  mixing  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  surrounding  ocean,  than  by  flowing  over 
them,  as  a  body  of  oil  would  flow  over  the  snr- 
fece  of  a  lake.  Its  course  now  veers  almost 
directly  east,  standing  straight  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, covering  the  surface  of  the  ocean  with  a  warm 
mantle  which  protects  the  coasts  of  Europe  from 
the  extremes  of  temperature  due  to  their  northern 
latitude.  When  the  stream  reaches  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  British  islands,  it  is  divided,  one 
portion  tending  toward  the  pc^ar  regions,  giving 
to  Spitzbergen,  in  latitude  80°,  a  mean  tempera- 
ture as  high  as  that  of  the  shcnres  of  the  central 
part  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  to  Iceland  it  gives  a  cli- 
mate as  warm  as  that  of  Newfoui^land.  It 
enables  the  Lapland  peasant  to  cultivate  his  bar- 
ley in  a  latitude  which  upon  the  Western  Con- 
tinent is  doomed  to  perpetual  sterility.  The  green 
shores  of  Ireland  are  on  the  same  parallel  with 
the  ice-bound  coast  of  Labrador ;  Paris  lies  to 
the  north  of  Quebec;  the  crowded  port  of  Liv- 
erpool is  as  fkr  north  as  those  bleak  countries 
where  the  Esquimaux  build  their  snow  houses, 
and  patiently  watch  the  rising  of  the  seals  from 
their  breathing  holes  in  the  ice. 

AU  this  difference  between  the  climate  of  the 
two  hemispheres — a  difference  in  favor  of  the 
Eastern  Continent  iully  equal  to  that  produced 
by  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  is  the  gift  of  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream ;  while  the 
other  branch  is  equally  bountiful  to  the  countries 
of  Southern  Europe.  To  France  and  Spain  it 
gives  the  vine  and  the  olive.  Thus  long  before  the 
bold  Genoese  turned  his  prow  toward  the  West- 
ern World,  that  Western  Woild  had  been  be- 
stovring  upon  the  natives  of  Europe  the  blessings 
of  a  mild  and  equable  climate. 

But  whence  comes  this  immense  body  of  water 
thus  perpetually  forced  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico! Where  are  the  hidden  fountains  of  this 
great  ocean  stream,  by  the  side  of  which  the 
mightiest  rivers  of  the  land  are  but  tiny  brooks  1 
What  force  impels  ite  warm  currents  strai^t 
through  the  surrounding  waters,  and  epr^s 
them  abroad  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean  1  The 
water  borne  in  this  Stream  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  must  somehow  find  iU  way  back;  for 
that  great  basin  shows  no  signs  of  being  emptied ; 
while  the  noithem  seas  into  which  it  pours  ite 
mighty  curroit  never  overflow. 

The  Gulf  Stream  was  once  k>oked  upon  as  a 
simple  prolongation  of  the  Missiwippi.  This 
sui^MMition  was  conclusively  set  aside  by  the 
demonstration  that  it  would  require  three  thou- 
sand rivers  like  the  Father  of  Waters  to  bring 
into  the  Gulf  the  amount  of  water  borne  out  of 
it  by  the  Gulf  Stream ;  even  laying  quite  out  of 
account  the  immense  evi^ration  continually 
taking  place  from  such  a  mass  of  water  lying 
under  so  warm  a  sun. 

It  vras  then  suggested  that  the  waters  of  the 
were  driven  into  the  Gulf  by  the  trade 


vrinds,  and  found  their  way  out  by  the  only  prac- 
ticable channel.  The  Gulf  Stream  vras  declared 
to  be  like  a  river  on  the  land  descending  fitmi  a 
higher  to  a  lower  level,  and  thus  gaining  the  in»- 
petos  by  which  it  forces  ite  way  down  to  the 
north.  But  it  was  soon  found  tiiat  no  such  differ- 
ence of  level  existed ;  or  rather  that  the  bed  of 
the  Stream,  instead  of  descending  to  the  north, 
actually  ascended  at  a  rate  of  inclination  greater 
than  the  average  descent  of  the  Amazon  or  the 
Ganges. 

Sdll  further  observations  showed  that  while  the 
Gulf  Stream  was  pouring  a  current  of  warm  water 
to  the  north,  a  counter  current  of  cold  water  was 
at  the  same  moment  running  beneaA  and  beside 
it  directly  into  the  Gulf.  Both  streams,  thus 
flovring  in  contrary  directions,  could  not  be  run- 
ning down  hill.  Vessels  drifting  northward  near 
the  Great  Banks  of  Newfoundland  not  imfrequenl- 
ly  encounter  huge  icebergs  making  their  way  to 
the  south  directly  in  the  teeth  of  both  vrind  and 
the  surface  current  of  <he  Gulf  Stream.  They 
sometimes  rise  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  water ; 
and  philosophy  has  demonstrated  that  for  every 
hundred  feet  they  rise  above  the  surface,  they 
must  sink  a  thousand  feet  below.  They  there- 
fore penetrate  through  the  superficial  current 
fbwing  northward,  down  into  a  submerged  south- 
ern current,  far  enough  for  its  force  to  prevafl 
over  the  one  which  was  tending  to  bear  them 
northward.  Ships,  drawing  but  a  few  feet  of 
water,  never  sink  into  this  under  current,  and  so 
partake  only  of  that  which  flows  upon  the  surface. 

More  minute  observations  showed  that  this 
ice-bearing  current  from  the  Arctic  regions  en- 
countered the  head  of  the  Gulf  Stream  near  the 
Banks  c€  Newfoundland,  and  &at  it  was  there 
split  into  two  portions,  the  one  running  inshore 
between  the  American  coast  and  the  Gulf  Stream ; 
while  the  other  plunged  under  and  flowed  beneath 
the  warm  snrfiiee  current  into  that  veiy  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  out  of  which  the  other  current  vras 
pouring. 

Here  then  was  a  sohition  of  one  portion  of  the 
problem  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  waters  which 
pour  forth  to  the  north,  heated  from  the  great 
caldron  of  the  Gulf,  flow  into  it,  as  an  under  co»> 
rent,  from  the  northern  regions.  But  the  other 
branch  of  the  problem  seemed  by  this  very  solu- 
tion to  be  involved  in  still  de^>er  mystery.  Whal 
was  the  impelling  force  that  set  in  motion  these 
two  opposite  currente,  thus  flowing  side  by  side, 
and  over  and  under  each  other  1 

For  the  solution  of  this  problem  Lieutenant 
Mauiy  has  furnished  some  suggestions  in  which 
we  are  confident  will  be  found  the  germs  of  the 
true  theory  by  which  vrill  be  explained  not  only 
the  Gulf  Stream,  but  all  ef  the  other  currente  of 
the  ocean. 

Let  us,  in  order  to  elucidate  this  theory,  sup- 
pose that  by  some  process  all  the  water  of  one 
portion  of  tlie  sea — the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  ei^ 
ample — were  suddenly  to  become  of  less  specific 
gravity  than  the  other :  or  we  vrill  say,  converted 
intoc^.  What  would  be  the  consequence!  Why, 
the  surrounding  waters  would/press  upon  the 
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lighter  fluid,  and  force  it  out  in  anj  direotioB 
where  there  was  no  obstacle ;  spreading  it  abroad 
orer  the  surfiM^,  while  the  heavier  Aiid  would 
pour  in  as  an  under  current  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  forced  out,  keeping  the  whole  surface  at 
•  uniform  level.  Now  let  us  forther  suppose  that 
the  oil  as  it  approached  tho  pole  was  changed  to 
water  again,  while  that  which  flowed  into  the 
Oulf  was  constantly  changed  into  oil,  and  so  on 
in  continual  succession;  we  should  then  have 
just  the  phenomenon  of  the  Gulf  Stream :  an 
upper  current  of  light  fluid  continually  pouring 
out  from  the  Gul^  and  an  under  current  of  heavier 
fluid  just  as  constantly  pouring  in. 

Our  supposition  corresponds  to  the  fiMst  in  aQ 
essential  particulars.  Water,  within  certain  limits, 
ecpands  by  heat,  therefore  becoming  lighter;  and 
contracts  by  cold,  so  becoming  heavier.  The 
operation  of  heat  alone  would  simply  cause  a 
general  current  of  warm  water  to  flow  on  the 
surfoce  firom  all  equatorial  regions  toward  the 
poles,  to  be  replaced  by  as  constant  and  uniform 
an  under  current  fiom  the  poles  to  the  equator. 

This  is  precisely  what  takes  place  in  respect 
to  the  other  great  fluid  body,  the  atmosphere. 
Along  the  line  of  the  equator,  eitimding  for  some 
degrees  on  each  side,  is  a  belt  of  atmosphere  in 
which  there  are  no  constant  winds.  Here  the 
air  heated  by  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  beeomee 
rarified  and  rises.  From  eiach  side  of  this  equa- 
torial belt  the  air  of  a  lower  temperature  mahes 
in  to  supply  the  partial  vacuum ;  thus  foaning 
the  trade  winds,  which  blow  steadily  firom  the 
direction  of  the  northern  and  sootheni  poles. 
These  great  atmospheric  currents  are  as  steady 
and  unUbrm  in  their  course  as  is  the  current  of 
a  great  river  seeing  its  way  to  the  sea.  The 
storms  and  hurricanes,  the  typhoons  and  whirls 
winds,  which  laidi  the  surfooe  of  the  ocean  into 
waves,  and  strew  its  bottom  with  the  wrecks  of 
navies,  bear  no  greater  proportioa  to  the  steady 
and  equable  flow  of  the  tnde  winds,  than  the 
eddies  and  whirls  in  the  Mississippi  do  to  the 
general  directioa  of  its  current 

Now  were  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun  the  only 
force  that  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean, 
and  were  the  firee  movements  of  the  waters  un- 
obstructed by  the  conformationof  the  bottom  and 
shores  of  the  ocean,  we  should  have  oceanic  cur* 
rents  answering  precisely  to  the  trade  winds: 
that  is,  B,  constant  surfoce  flow  of  heated  water 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  with  as  constant 
an  under  current  of  cooler  water  from  the  poles 
to  the  equator. 

Bat  there  is  another  disturbing  foroe  which 
comes  in  to  modify,  and  in  some  instances  greatly 
to  augment  Uus  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
The  water  of  the  ocean  contains  in  solution  a 
large  amount  of  saline  and  other  matter,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  render  it  considerably  heavier 
than  an  equal  volume  of  fresh  water.  From 
certain  portions  of  the  ocean— those  especially 
over  which  the  trade  winds  blow — a  much  larger 
quantity  of  water  is  taken  up  by  evaporation  than 
is  returned  in  the  shape  of  rain,  But  fresh  water 
only  is  taken  up,  leaving  behind  all  the  sahs  held 


in  sohitioni  so  that  die  remaining  wMer  is  aalte^ 
and  therefore  heavier  than  it  was  before.  This 
change  takes  place  only  on  the  surface ;  and  the 
thin  layer  of  water  thus  rendered  heavier  sinks 
by  its  weight,  while  a  portion  of  fresher  and 
ligfater  water  rises  to  the  surfoce  to  take  its  place. 
A  continual  current  up  and  down  is  thus  pro- 
duced in  the  waters  between  the  tropics.  In  the 
mean  while,  in  the  regions  to  the  north— at  the 
poles  especially — more  water  is  deposited  from 
the  atmosfdMre  than  is  taken  up  by  evs^poration. 
This  water  is  all  firesh,  and  consequently  it  tends 
to  make  the  polar  waters  lighter  than  they  othei^ 
wise  would  be.  So  that,  owing  to  sahness, 
evapcuration,  and  precipitation,  we  have  a  great 
dumge  continually  vrrought  in  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  vrater  of  the  ocean.  And  as  was  shown, 
whenever  aueh  a  change  is  wrought,  two  counter 
currents  are  of  necessity  set  in  motion,  the  one 
at  the  surfooa  and  the  other  in  an  opposite  diree- 
tion  below  the  surfoce. 

The  saltness  of  the  ocean,  it  may  therefore  ba 
foirly  presumed,  contrSmtes  in  no  small  degree 
toward  causing  the  ceaseless  currents  by  which 
the  waters  of  every  sea  are  mixed  and  mingled 
together.  The  course  of  investigation  now  in 
progress  renders  it  probable  that  the  currents  of 
the  ocean  are  primarily  owing  to  these  changes 
continually  going^on  in  the  spedfrc  gravity  of  the 
vraters  of  difibrent  portions. 

Thus  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  and  of 
the  ocean  are  brought  under  one  law.  They 
both  are  traced  back  to  the  power  of  gravitation. 
The  same  law  that  keeps  the  planets  in  their 
orbits,  and  preserves  the  stars  in  their  places,  ia 
shown  to  be  identical  with  that  whidi  impels 
each  particle  of  afar  and  water  in  its  ceaseless 
course  around  the  globe. 

There  is  still  another  interesting  subject  of 
speculation  connected  with  the  saltness  of  the 
ocean.  We  know  that  every  river  which  flows 
through  the  land  sweeps  along  with  it  to  the  sea 
a  quantity  of  solid  matter  heki  in  solution.  This 
consists  mainly  of  common  salt,  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  soda,  and  similar  substances. 
All  this  goes  into  the  sea;  but  not  a  particle  evet 
finds  its  way  back  to  dry  land  again.  The  water 
taken  up  by  evaporation  is  pure  and  fireah.  It 
is  borne  in  viewless  channels  through  the  atmoa- 
phers ;  is  condensed,  and  foils  to  the  earth  aa 
rain,  or  dew,  or  snow.  It  penetrates  the  strata 
of  rooks  charged  with  saline  matter,  which  it  di»- 
solves  and  bears  on  with  it  to  the  sea  again.  Here 
it  otroulates  through  the  ocean  from  the  poles  to 
the  tropkss,  from  the  surfoce  to  the  lowest  depth% 
and  from  the  bottom  to  the  surfooe,  until  it  is 
taken  up  again,  and  goes  through  the  same  great 
round.  It  is  more  t^n  probable  that  eveiy  drop 
of  water  in  the  ocean  has  traveled  these  rounds 
many  times  since  our  present  order  of  things  was 
established. 

Yet  though  from  age  to  age  so  vast  an  amount 
of  saline  matter  has  been  continually  poured  into 
the  ocean,  the  composition  of  its  waters  has  re- 
mained unchanged.  The  ocean  is  no  more  briny 
than  it  vras  five  thousand  yean  upT*  .YO^^^h^, 
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comes  of  all  this  accumulation  of  matter  1  Where 
shall  we  look  for  the  compeneatiiig  afeiioy  to 
counteract  this  tendency  to  change! 

This  inquiry  conducts  us  to  another  of  those 
marvelous  relations  between  the  dafEnemi  king- 
doms of  nature,  which  show  that  all  are  parts  of 
one  vast  whole,  so  ordered  that  each  portion  is 
essential  to  the  existence  of  every  other. 

While  the  rivers  of  the  earth  are  thus  pouting 
tiheir  accumulations  of  saline  and  caloareoos  mat- 
ter into  the  ocean,  innumerable  myriads  of  beings, 
many  of  them  so  minute  that  we  can  discern  them 
only  by  the  microscope,  are  engaged  in  elaborate 
ing  this  matter  from  the  water,  and  building  it 
up  again  beneath  the  waves  into  mountains  and 
continents.  The  coral  insects  of  the  South  Seas 
are  evermore  erecting  their  mounds  and  dykes, 
reaching  in  some  instances  &rtber  down  than 
plummet  has  ever  sounded  into  the  oahn  waters 
of  the  ocean,  and  stretching  in  an  unbroken  line 
ibr  a  thousand  miles.  Against  these  apparently 
frail  barriers  the  long  swell  of  die  Pacifie  breaks 
with  a  force  which  would  wear  away  a  granite 
promontory ;  but«  the  tiny  architects  seize  upon 
the  water,  and  by  their  own  irital  power  extract 
from  it,  i>article  by  particle,  the  substance  from 
which  they  construct  their  impregnable  walls. 
Every  unmoving  shell-fish  aids  in  ihe  work.  The 
pearl  oyster  of  Ceylon  perhaps  constrocts  its  par- 
ti-colored shell  from  the  lime  swept  by  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Missouri  frt>m  the  canons  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  worn  away  by  the  torrent 
that  dashes  down  the  precipice  of  Niagara.  Every 
marine  plant  that  grows  upon  the  shore  or  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  or  that  floats  in  the  great 
silent  <*  Sargasso  Sea**  or  Sea  of  Weeds,  that 
occupies  the  mid-Atlantie,  impeding  the  course 
of  the  few  vessels  that  wander  so  fer  out  of  the 
ordinary  routes  of  commerce,  has  also  its  appro- 
priate frmction  in  abstracting  from  the  water  of 
the  ocean  the  soda  and  other  saline  matter  borne 
into  it  evermore. 

The  deep  sea  soundings  so  successfrdly  exe- 
cuted by  our  naTal  officers,  have  thrown  new 
light  upon  these  exquisite  systems  of  compensa- 
tions by  means  of  whidi  nature  is  evermore 
*'  seeking  by  ceaseless  change  eternal  rest**  By 
an  ingenious  aparatus  invented  by  Passed  Mid- 
shipman Brooke,  matter  has  been  brought  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  a  depth  of  more 
than  two  and  a  quarter  miles.  This  matter  brought 
up  from  such  a  depth,  and  fu  out  at  sea,  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  ceaseless  wash  of  rivers  and 
other  local  causes,  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  frdr 
sample  of  the  bottom  of  the  entire  ocean. 

To  the  naked  eye  the  matter  thus  brought  up 
seemed  mere  clay  or  mud.  But  when  it  was 
placed  under  the  microscope,  the  startling  &ct 
was  brought  to  light  that  it  was  coniposed  wholly 
of  minute  shells,  the  skeletons  cf  animals  so 
small  that  no  unaided  human  eye  could  distin- 
guish them.  Not  a  particle  of  sand  or  gravel, 
not  the  remotest  trace  of  minenl  or  inorganic 
matter  was  there.  There  was  nothing  but  the 
relics  of  animal  lifb.  These  animals  could  not 
have  lived  and  died  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 


where  they  would  have  been  subjected  to  the 
enomous  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  twelve 
thousand  ieet  in  height  They  doubtless  while 
ahve  inhabited  the  upper  waters ;  and  when  dead 
their  bodies  sank  slowly  down  to  the  bottom  m 
one  continuous  shower,  like  the  snow-flakes  that 
&11  in  a  still  winter  day.  For  thousands  ef  years 
— how  many  thousands  no  maa  knows — this 
ceaseleas  shower  has  been  pouring  down.  How 
thickly  the  ocean  floor  is  paved  with  these  remains, 
who  shall  dare  to  conjecture  1  But  this  nudi  is 
certain  that  the  remafau  of  these  autmalcules  in- 
definitely exceed  in  bulk  those  of  larger  animals 
And  all  these  remains  have  been  abstraded  froai 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  where  the  materials  of 
which  they  have  been  formed  have  been  brought 
from  the  knd  by  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  wa- 
ters originally  raised  from  the  surfoee  of  the  ocean. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  are  beginning  to  get  glimpses 
of  the  harmonies  and  compensatioiui  of  nature. 
Every  element  exists  not  £nr  its  own  sake  alone, 
bat  for  that  of  every  other.  The  air  and  the 
oce^n,  the  dry  land,  all  work  together.  The  heat 
showered  down  upon  the  coasts  of  Braxil  nour- 
ishes the  vines  and  olives  of  Sicily  ;  that  gene- 
rated in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  makes  green  the 
corn-fields  of  mercy  England,  and  the  vineyards 
of  France,  and  mitigates  the  terrors  of  an  loeUad 
winter.  The  cold  from  the  north  pole,  borne  for 
below  the  surfoee  of  the  ocean,  and  transferred 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  transfoirms  what  would 
otherwise  be  an  uninhabitable  desert  into  the  gar- 
den of  the  earth;  while  that  from  around  the 
south  pole  cools  the  waters  that  girdle  the  palm- 
shaded  islands  of  the  tropical  Pacific  The  faoddcB 
fountains  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Me  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  dense  foliage  in 
the  jungles  of  Hindostan  and  Farther  Afriea  dis- 
tills oxygen  to  vitalize  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants 
of  New  York  and  London,  who  in  turn  give  foith 
the  carbonic  acid  which  adds  to  the  stature  of  the 
date-trees  by  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  the 
spice-groves  of  Ceyton.  These  are  but  a  part 
of  the  frinctions  that  the  atmo^)here  and  the 
ocean  perform  in  the  wide  economy  of  nature. 
When  science  has  fothomed  all  of  their  manifold 
uses,  we  shall  have  made  one  more  step  toward 
the  frill  significance  of  the  term  by  which  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  poetical  in  theb  wisdom,  designated 
collective  nature  :  Kosmos — **  Beauty— Oideriy 
Arrangement. 


s 


THE  FIDDLER. 

O  my  poem  is  damned,  and  immortal  fome  is 
not  for  me !     I  am  nobody  forever  and  ever. 
Intolerable  fote ! 

Snatching  my  hat,  I  dashed  down  the  criticism, 
and  rushed  out  into  Broadway,  where  enthusi- 
astie  throngs  were  crowding  to  a  circus  in  a  sids- 
street  near  by,  very  recently  started,  and  fomoos 
for  a  capital  down. 

Presently  my  old  friend  Standard  rather  bois- 
terously accosted  me. 

"  Well  met,  Hehnstone,  my  boy !  Ah !  what's 
the  matter!  Haven't  been  committing  murder t 
Ain*t  flying  justice  1    You  look  wild!**        | 
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"You  have  seen  it,  thenV*  said  I,  of  coano 
referring  to  the  criticism. 

"Oh  yes;  I  was  there  at  the  morning  per- 
formance. Great  clown,  I  assure  you.  But  here 
comes  Hautboy.     Hautboy — Hehnstone.*' 

Without  having  time  or  inclination  to  resent 
so  mortifying  a  mistake,  I  was  instantly  soothed 
as  I  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  new  acquaintance 
80  unceremoriiously  introduced.  His  person  was 
short  and  full,  with  a  juvenile,  animated  cast  to 
it.  His  complexion  ruraUy  ruddy ;  his  eye  sin- 
cere, cheery,  and  gray.  His  hair  alone  betrayed 
that  he  was  not  an  overgrown  boy.  From  his 
hair  I  set  him  down  as  forty  or  more. 

"Come,  Standard,"  he  glcefuOy  cried  to  my 
friend,  "  are  you  not  going  to  the  circus  1  The 
clown  is  inimitable,  they  say.  Come;  Mr.  Helm- 
stone,  too— come  both ;  and  circus  over,  we*U 
take  a  nice  stew  and  punch  at  Taylor^s." 

The  sterling  content,  good-humor,  and  extra- 
ordinary ruddy,  sincere  expression  of  this  most 
singular  new  acquadntance  acted  upon  me  Uke 
magic.  It  seemed  mere  loyalty  to  human  nature 
to  accept  an  invitation  from  so  unmistakably  kind 
and  honest  a  heart. 

During  the  circus  performance  I  kept  my  ejre 
more  on  Hautboy  than  on  the  celebrated  clown. 
Hautboy  was  the  sight  for  me.  Such  genuine 
enjoyment  as  his  struck  me  to  the  soul  with  a 
sense  of  the  reality  of  the  thing  called  happiness. 
The  jokes  of  the  clown  he  seemed  to  roll  under 
his  tongue  as  ripe  magnum-bonums.  Now  the 
foot,  now  the  hand,  was  employed  to  attest  his 
grateful  applause.  At  any  hit  more  than  ordi- 
nary, he  turned  upon  Standard  and  me  to  see  if 
his  rare  pleasure  was  shared.  In  a  man  of  forty 
I  saw  a  boy  of  twelve ;  and  this  too  without  the 
slightest  abatement  of  my  respect.  Because  all 
was  so  honest  and  natural,  every  expression  and 
attitude  so  graceful  with  genuine  good-nature, 
that  the  marvelous  juvenility  of  Hautboy  assumed 
a  sort  of  divine  and  immortal  air,  like  that  of  some 
forever  youthful  god  of  Greece. 

But  much  as  I  gazed  upon  Hautboy,  and  much 
as  I  admired  his  air,  yet  that  desperate  mood  in 
which  I  had  first  rushed  from  the  house  had  not 
to  entirely  departed  as  not  to  molest  me  with 
momentary  returns.  But  from  these  relapses  I 
would  rouse  myself,  and  swiftly  glance  round  the 
broaJ  amphitheatre  of  eagerly  interested  and  all- 
applauding  humm  faces.  Hark !  claps,  thumps, 
deafening  huzzas;  the  vast  assembly  seemed 
frantic  with  acclamation;  and  what,  mused  I, 
has  caused  all  this !  Why,  the  clown  only  com- 
ically grinned  with  one  of  his  extra  grins. 

Then  I  repeated  hi  ray  mmd  that  sublime  pas- 
sage in  my  poem,  in  which  Cleothemes  the  Ar- 
give  vindicates  the  justice  of  the  war.  Ay,  ay, 
thought  I  to  myself,  did  I  now  leap  into  the  ring 
there,  and  repeat  that  identical  passage,  nay, 
enact  the  whole  tragic  poem  before  them,  would 
they  applaud  the  poet  as  they  applaud  the  clown  1 
No !  They  would  hoot  me,  and  call  me  doting  or 
mad.  Then  what  does  this  prove  1  Your  in- 
fatuation or  their  insensibility  1  Perhaps  both; 
but  indubitably  the  first.     But  why  wail!     Do 


you  seek  admiration  from  the  admirers  of  a  bu^ 
fbon  t  Call  to  mind  the  saying  of  the  AtheniaiH 
who,  when  the  people  vociferously  applauded  in 
the  forum,  asked  his  friend  in  a  whisper,  what 
foolish  thing  had  he  said  t 

Again  my  eye  swept  the  circus,  and  fell  on  the 
ruddy  radiance  of  the  countenance  of  Hautboy 
But  its  clear  honest  oheeriness  disdained  my  dis- 
dain. My  intolerant  pride  was  rebuked.  And 
yet  Hautboy  dreamed  not  what  magic  reproof  to 
a  soul  like  mme  sat  on  his  laughing  brow.  At 
the  very  instant  I  felt  the  daxt  of  the  censure,  his 
eye  tmnkled,  his  hand  waved,  his  voice  was 
lifted  in  jubilant  delight  at  another  joke  of  the 
inexhaustible  clown. 

Circus  over,  we  went  to  Taylor's.  Among 
crowds  of  others,  we  sat  down  to  our  stews  and 
punches  at  one  of  the  small  marble  tables.  Haut- 
boy sat  opposite  to  me.  Though  greatly  sub- 
dued from  its  former  hilarity,  his  face  still  shone 
with  gladness.  But  added  to  this  was  a  quality 
not  so  prominent  before;  a  certain  serene  ex- 
pression of  leisurely,  deep  good  sense.  Good 
sense  and  good  humor  in  him  joined  hands.  As 
the  conversation  proceeded  between  the  brisk 
Standard  and  him — for  I  said  little  or  nothing — 
I  was  more  and  more  struck  with  the  excellent 
judgment  he  evinced.  In  most  of  his  remarks 
upon  a  variety  of  topics  Hautboy  seemed  intui- 
tively to  hit  the  exact  line  between  enthusiasm 
and  apathy.  It  was  plahi  that  while  Hautboy 
saw  the  work!  pretty  much  as  it  was,  yet  he  did 
not  theoretically  espouse  its  bright  side  nor  its 
dark  side.  Rejecting  all  solutions,  he  but  ac- 
knowled  facts.  What  was  sad  in  the  world  he 
did  not  superficially  gainsay ;  what  was  glad  in 
it  he  did  not  cynically  slur ;  and  all  which  was 
to  him  personally  enjoyable,  he  gratefully  took 
to  his  heart.  It  was  plain,  then — so  it  seemed 
at  that  moment,  at  least — that  his  extraordinary 
cheerfblness  did  not  arise  either  from  deficiency 
of  feeling  or  thought. 

Suddenly  remembering  an  engagement,  he  took 
up  his  hat,  bowed  pleasantly,  and  left  us. 

"Well,  Helmstone,"  said  Standard,  inaudibly 
drumming  on  the  slab,  "  what  do  you  think  of 
your  new  acquaintance  ?** 

The  two  last  words  tingled  with  a  peculiar  and 
novel  significance. 

"  New  acquaintance  indeed,"  echoed  I.  "  Stan- 
dard, I  owe  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  introducing 
m^  to  one  of  the  most  singular  men  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  needed  the  optical  sight  of  such  a  man 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  his  existence. 

"You  rather  like  him,  then,"  said  StandaA 
with  ironical  dryness. 

"  I  hugely  love  and  admire  him,  Standard.  I 
wish  I  were  Hautboy." 

"  Ahl  That's  a  pity  now,  There's  only  ons 
Hautboy  in  the  worid." 

This  last  remark  set  me  to  pondering  again, 
and  somehow  it  revived  my  dark  mood. 

"  His  wonderful  cheerfulness,  I  suppose,"  said 

I,  sneering  with  spleen,  "  originates  not  less  in 

a  felicitous  fortune  than  in  a  felicitous  temper. 

His  great  good  sense  is  apparent ;  but  great  go^ 
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sense  may  exist  without  sublime  endowments. 
Nay,  I  take  it,  in  certain  cases,  that  good  sense 
is  simply  owing  to  the  absence  of  those.  Much 
more,  cheerfulness.  Unpossessed  of  genius.  Haut- 
boy is  eternally  blessed." 

**  Ah  1  You  would  not  think  him  an  extraor- 
dinary genius  thenl" 

«<  Genius  1  What !  such  a  short,  fat  fellow  a 
genius !     Genius,  like  Cassius,  is  lank." 

*<  Ah  1  But  could  you  not  £uicy  that  Hautboy 
might  formerly  have  had  genius,  but  luckily  get- 
ting rid  of  it,  at  last  fitted  upt" 

**  For  a  genius  to  get  rid  of  his  genius  is  as  im- 
possible as  for  a  man  in  the  galloping  consump- 
tion to  get  rid  of  that." 

"  Ah  1     You  speak  very  decidedly." 

"  Yes,  Standard,"  cried  I,  increasing  in  spleen, 
**  your  cheery  Hautboy^  after  all,  is  no  pattern,  no 
lesson  for  you  and  me.  With  average  abilities ; 
opinions  clear,  because  circumscribed ;  passions 
docile,  because  they  are  feeble ;  a  temper  hilarious, 
because  he  was  bom  to  it — how  can  your  Haut- 
boy be  made  a  reasonable  example  to  a  heady 
fellow  like  you,  or  an  ambitious  dreamer  like  me  1 
Nothing  tempts  him  beyond  common  limit;  in 
himself  he  has  nothing  to  restrain.  By  constitu- 
tion he  is  exempted  from  all  moral  harm.  Could 
ambition  but  prick  him ;  had  be  but  once  heard 
applause,  or  endured  contempt,  a  very  different 
man  would  your  Hautboy  be.  Acquiescent  and 
calm  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  he  obviously 
slides  through  the  crowd. 

*»Ah1" 

"  Why  do  you  say  ah  to  me  so  strangely  when- 
ever I  speak  1" 

*»  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Master  Betty  1" 

'^The  great  English  prodigy,  who  long  ago 
ousted  the  Siddons  and  the  Kembles  from  Drury 
Lane,  and  made  the  whole  town  run  mad  with 
acclamation  1" 

<«  The  same,"  sud  Standard,  once  more  inau- 
dibly  drumming  on  the  slab. 

I  looked  at  him  perplexed.  He  seemed  to  be 
holding  the  master-key  of  our  theme  in  mysterious 
reserve ;  seemed  to  be  throwing  out  his  Master 
Betty  too,  to  puzzle  me  only  the  more. 

**  What  under  heaven  can  Master  Betty,  the 
great  genius  and  prodigy,  an  English  boy  twelve 
years  old,  have  to  do  with  the  poor  common-place 
plodder  Hautboy,  an  American  of  forty." 

**  Oh,  nothing  in  the  least  I  don't  imagine 
that  they  ever  saw  each  other.  Besides,  Master 
Betty  must  be  dead  and  buried  long  ere  this." 

"Then  why  cross  the  ocean,  and  rifle  the 
grave  to  drag  his  remains  into  this  living  discus- 
sion 1" 

**  Absent-mindedness,  I  suppose.  I  humbly 
beg  pardon.  Proceed  with  your  observations  on 
Hautboy.  You  think  he  never  had  genius,  quite 
too  contented  and  happy,  and  fat  for  that— ah  1 
You  think  him  no  pattern  for  men  in  general  t 
affording  no  lesson  of  value  to  neglected  merit, 
genius  ignored,  or  impotent  presumption  rebuked  1 
— ell  of  which  three  amount  to  much  the  same 
thing.  Ton  admire  his  cheerfulness,  while  scorn- 
ing his  common-place  souL     Poor  Hautboy,  how 


sad  that  your  very  che^ftihiess  should,  by  a  by« 
blow,  bring  you  despite  !" 

*'  I  don't  say  I  scorn  him ;  you  are  unjust.  I 
■impfy  declare  that  he  is  no  pattern  for  me." 

A  sudden  noise  at  my  side  attracted  my  ear. 
Taming,  I  saw  Hautboy  again,  who  very  blithely 
reseated  himself  on  the  chair  he  had  lef^. 

**I  was  behind  time  with  my  engagement," 
said  Hautboy,  **  so  thought  I  would  run  back  and 
rejoin  you.  But  come,  you  have  sat  long  enou^ 
here.  Let  us  go  to  my  rooms.  It  is  only  a  ^ 
minutes*  walk." 

*'  If  you  will  promise  to  fiddle  for  us,  we  will," 
said  Standard. 

Fiddle!  thought  I— he's  a  jigembob  JiddUr 
then  1  No  wonder  genius  declines  to  measure 
its  psice  to  a  fiddler's  bow.  My  spleen  was  very 
strong  on  me  now. 

*'  I  will  gladly  fiddle  you  your  fill,"  replied 
Hautboy  to  Standard.     "  Come  on." 

In  a  few  minutes  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
fifUi  story  of  a  sort  of  storehouse,  in  a  lateral 
street  to  Broadway.  It  was  curiously  furnished 
with  all.  sorts  of  odd  fiimiture  which  seemed  to 
have  been  obtained,  piece  by  piece,  at  auctions 
of  old-fashioned  household  stuff.  But  all  was 
charmingly  dean  and  cosy. 

Pressed  by  Standard,  Hautboy  forthwith  got 
out  his  dented  old  fiddle,  and  sitting  down  on  a 
tall  rickety  stool,  played  away  right  merrily  at 
Yankee  Doodle  and  other  off-handed,  dashing 
and  disdainfully  care-free  airs.  But  common  as 
were  the  tunes,  I  was  transfixed  by  something 
miraculously  superior  in  the  style.  Sitting  there 
on  the  old  stool,  his  rasty  hat  sideways  cocked 
on  his  head,  one  foot  dangling  adrift,  he  plied  the 
bow  of  an  enchanter.  All  my  moody  discontent, 
every  vestige  of  peevishness  fled.  My  whoU 
splenetic  soul  capitulated  to  the  magical  fiddle. 

"  Something  of  an  Orpheus,  ah!"  said  Stand- 
ard, archly  nudging  me  beneath  the  left  rib. 

"  And  I,  the  charmed  Bruin,"  murmured  I. 

The  fiddle  ceased.  Once  more,  with  redoubled 
curiosity,  I  gazed  upon  the  easy,  indifferent  Haut- 
boy.    But  he  entirely  baffled  inquisition. 

When,  leaving  him.  Standard  and  I  were  in 
the  street  once  more,  I  earnestly  conjured  him 
to  tell  me  who,  in  sober  troth,  this  marvelous 
Hautboy  was. 

<«Why,  haven't  you  seen  himi  And  didn^t 
you  yourself  lay  his  whole  anatomy  open  on  the 
marble  slab  at  Taylor's.  What  more  can  yoa 
possibly  learn  1  Doubtless  your  own  masteriy 
insight  has  already  put  you  in  possession  of  all.** 

"  You  mock  me.  Standard.  There  is  som« 
mystery  here.  Tell  me,  I  entreat  you,  who  is 
Hautboy  1" 

"An  extraordinary  genius,  Helmstone,"  said 
Standard,  with  sudden  ardor,  "  who  in  boyhood 
drained  the  whole  flagon  of  glory ;  whose  going 
from  city  to  city  was  a  going  from  triumph  to 
triumph.  One  who  has  been  an  object  of  wonder 
to  the  wisest,  been  caressed  by  the  loveliest,  re- 
ceived the  open  homage  of  thousands  on  thoiK 
sands  of  the  rabble.  But  to-day  he  walks  Broad- 
way and  no  man  knows  him.  JQ^ith  you^and 
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me,  the  elbow  of  the  hanjing  clerk,  and  the  pole 
of  the  remoraeleM  omnibas,  ihove  him.  He  who 
has  a  hundred  times  been  crowned  with  laurels, 
now  wears,  as  you  see,  a  bunged  bearer.  Once 
fortune  poured  showers  of  gold  into  his  lap,  as 
showers  of  laurel  leaves  upon  his  brow.  To-day, 
from  house  to  house  he  hies,  teaching  fiddling 
for  a  living.  Crammed  once  with  tame,  he  is 
now  hilarious  without  it.  With  genius  and  toith- 
out  fame,  he  is  happier  than  a  king.  More  a 
prodigy  now  than  ever. 

**  His  true  name  1 

**  Let  me  whisper  it  in  your  ear. 

<'Wbat!  Oh  Standard,  myself,  as  a  child, 
have  shouted  myself  hoarse  applauding  that  very 
name  in  the  theatre.'* 

"  I  have  heard  your  poem  was  not  very  hand- 
somely received,"  said  Standard,  now  suddenly 
shifting  the  subject. 

**  Not  a  word  of  that,  for  heaven^s  sake !''  cried 
1.  **  If  Cicero,  traveling  in  the  East,  found  sym- 
pathetic solace  for  his  grief  in  beholding  the 
arid  overthrow  of  a  onoe  gorgeous  city,  shall 
not  my  petty  affair  be  as  nothing,  when  I  behold 
in  Hautboy  the  vine  and  the  rose  climbing  the 
shattered  shafts  of  his  tumbled  temple  of  FameV* 

Next  day  I  tore  all  my  manuscr^ts,  bought 
me  a  fiddle,  and  went  to  take  regular  lessons  of 
Hautboy. 


THE   STOLEN   SHOES. 

A  DORADO,  where  gold  may  be  had  for  the 
gathering,  has  formed  the  subject  of  the 
traditions,  or  exercised  the  fimcies,  of  most  peo- 
ples. The  Arabs  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  experiencing  what  such  a  place  really  is ;  but 
their  story-tellers  make  use  of  the  idea  in  the 
following  manner : 

In  very  ancient  times,  there  lived,  say  they,  in 
Cairo,  in  one  of  the  streets  near  the  foot  of  the 
citadel,  a  man  named  Abu  Daood,  whose  poverty 
and  misery  were  great.  By  trade  he  was  a 
cobbler ;  but  destiny  did  not  p^mit  him  to  gain 
a  living  by  the  labor  of  his  hands.  Sometimes 
he  remained  for  whole  days  without  having  a 
single  pair  of  babooshes  to  mend ;  and  when  work 
was  brought  to  him,  he  .was  very  frequently  so 
beaten  down  in  the  price  he  asked,  or  dieated  by 
dishonest  people,  that  he  found  it  absolutely  im- 
possible to  earn  even  the  expenses  of  his  shop. 

Fortunately  for  him  he  had  no  wife  or  relation 
of  any  kind ;  yet  he  considered  this  solitude  as 
the  greatest  curse  that  had  befiillen  him,  and, 
strange  to  say,  when  he  went  home  in  hunger, 
he  regretted  he  did  not  hear,  as  he  opened  the 
crazy  door  of  his  house,  the  voice  of  children, 
even  though  they  should  be  crying  for  fi>od.  As 
he  scarcely  ever  spent  any  money,  or  was  seen  to 
bring  home  provisioqs,  the  neighbors  used  to  say 
that  he  was  a  magician,  or  that  he  lived  upon  air ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  this  kind  of  nourishment 
was  not  fiivorable  to  him,  for  he  was  as  thin  and 
dry  as  a  nail.  The  truth  was,  that  he  passed  a 
great  part  of  his  time  wandering  up  and  down 
the  streets,  seeking  for  the  news  of  some  mar- 
riage or  of  some  death ;  and  then  he  went  with 


the  beggars,  and  other  sons  of  sorrow,  to  dip  his 
fingers  in  the  great  wooden  bowls  that  are  put 
out  at  the  doors  on  such  festive  or  mournful  oc- 
casions. He  found  Uiat  in  the  scramble  of  the 
hungry,  it  was  rarely  possible  for  him  to  approach 
the  dish  more  than  once ;  but  an  old  beggar  of  ex- 
perience had  tau^  him  thd  art  of  scooping  out, 
with  one  single  plunge  of  his  hand,  the  substance 
of  a  meal.  In  this  way  he  managed  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  respect* 
able  in  his  ideas,  he  never  asked  for  alms  with 
the  others,  when  the  wants  of  the  moment  were 
satisfied,  but  repaired  at  once  to  his  shop,  and  sat 
watting  for  cnstom  until  the  going  down  of  the 
sun. 

From  time  to  time,  when  he  could  get  a  little 
leather,  he  luul  actually  fabricated  some  fine  red- 
8hoes-*half  a  dosen  pair,  which  he  had  arranged 
in  a-row  in  front  of  his  shop ;  but  at  first  he  had 
asked  too  much  for  them,  and  would  not  lower 
his  price  until  their  histre  became  tarnished,  and 
then  every  body  passed  by,  and  went  to  bargain 
with  other  dealers.  Poor  Abu  Daood  in  vaui  in- 
vited the  fastidious  to  come  and  buy,  going  so 
&r,  sometimes,  as  to  ottex  his  wares  as  a  present. 
Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him.  Destiny  had 
decreed  that  he  should  not  make  his  fortune  as  a 
shoemaker. 

One  day  a  very  old  man,  whose  dress  and  ap- 
pearance revealed  him  to  be  a  Maggrebby,  or 
Man  fimn  the  West,  came  down  the  street,  evi- 
dently looking  fot  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  for  a  cobbler ; 
for  he  carried  a  tattered  baboosh  in  his  hand. 
Abu  Daood  espied  him  afiur  off,  and  felt  inclined 
to  rush  toward  him,  and  seizing  the  skirts  of  his 
garment,  to  drag  him  by  main  force  to  his  shop. 
But  the  Shah  Bomdar  of  the  merchants  had  mar- 
ried his  daughter  that  morning,  and  the  cobbler 
had  not  only  succeeded  in  getting  two  handfiils 
of  rice,  but  had  snatched  a  rag  of  mutton  from  a 
greedy  blind  beggar,  who  was  making  off  with  it 
after  having  had  his  fill.  Thus  fortified,  he  was 
enabled  to  repress  the  undignified  suggestion  of 
his  misery,  and  to  wait  in  breathless  expectation 
for  the  result.  To  his  extreme  surprise,  the 
Maggrebby  passed  all  his  rivals,  and  coming 
straight  up  to  him,  saluted  him  by  his  name,  and 
said: 

**  I  charge  thee  to  mend  this  excellent  pair  of 
babooshes  with  the  utmost  care,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  I  vrill  take  of  thy  stock  for  my  immediate 
use.**  So  saying,  he  slipped  on  two  of  the  tar- 
nished shoes,  promised  to  return  in  the  evening, 
and  went  away,  leaving  his  own  rags  in  pledge 
for  the  payment.  Abu  Daood  was  so  delighted, 
that  he  ran  immediately  to  three  or  four  neigh- 
bors, and  shouted  with  glistening  eyes :  **  I  have 
sold  a  pair  of  shoes !  I  have  sold  a  pair  of  shoes  !** 
He  set  to  work  immediately  to  cobble  the  baboosh* 
es  of  the  Maggrebby,  but  he  found  them  in  such 
a  wretched  state,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do 
any  thing  with  them.  In  vain  did  he  put  a  patch 
here  and  a  patch  there,  first  renewing  the  heels, 
then  the  toes — it  would  have  been  for  easier  and 
cheaper  to  make  a  new  pair.  *'  I  must  persuade 
this  foolish  Maggrebby,**  said  he  tohiniself;  **  to 
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throw  those  mkentble  things  into  the  street,  and 
to  buy  new  ones  instead,  if  what  he  has  already 
taken  be  not  sufficient." 

Evening  came,  and  no  Maggrebby.  Aba  Daood 
had  counted  oil  a  good  supper,  and  kept  his  shop 
open  until  long  after  dark.  All  his  neighbors 
put  up  their  shutters,  and  went  away  one  by  one, 
but  he  remained  obstinately  at  his  post,  ontil  the 
fear  of  robbers — superfluous  fear! — overcame 
him,  and  he  returned  sorrowftilly  to  his  dismal 
dwelling.  He  lulled  himself  to  sleep  that  night 
by  curses  on  the  Maggrebby,  bat  was  up  before 
dawn,  and  on  his  way  to  his  shop,  still  hoping 
that  the  owner  of  the  ragged  babooshes  might 
come  and  clear  up  his  character  for  honesty  and 
fair-dealing.  He  could  not  refraui  from  relating 
.his  misadventure  to  his  neighbora,  who  affected 
to  pity  him,  but  smiled  maliciously  one  to  the 
other,  saying :  **  Abu  Doood  has  sold  a  pair  of 
shoes  !*'  and  it  became  the  joke  in  the  quarter, 
when  they  observed  the  poor  cobbler  dosing  over 
his  hunger,  to  cry  out :  **  Here  comes  the  Mag- 
grebby  !"  But  a  whole  year  passed  away,  and 
be  did  not  reappear. 

At  length  one  day  the  ciy  of  "  Here  comes 
the  Maggrebby  !"  startled  Abu  Daood  as  usual ; 
and  lookLig  forth  to  t:ast  a  reproachful  glance  at 
the  wags,  he  actually  beheld  the  same  old  man 
advancing  toward  him.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
snatch  up  the  pair  of  shoes,  which  he  had  cobbled 
during  his  interminable  moments  of  leisure  into 
something  like  shape,  and  thrust  them  down  the 
throat  of  the  dishonest  customer;  but  he  re- 
strained himself,  and  when  the  Maggrebby  had 
saluted  him,  as  if  nothing  had  hi^pened,  he  said : 
^*  The  job  thou  gavest  me  was  very  troublesome. 
It  woukl  have  been  better  to  take  a  new  pair.*' 
Upon  this,  the  Maggrebby  laughed,  and  said: 
"  Verily,  thou  art  a  wise  man,  and  a  circumspect. 
I  came  expecting  thy  reproaches !  but,  lo !  thou 
sparest  me.  Ttds  shall  be  counted  unto  thee." 
So  saying,  he  took  out  a  piece  of  gold,  and  placed 
it  in  the  hand  of  the  cobbler,  who  well-nigh  feinted 
with  joy. 

'*Now,  Abu  Daood,'*  said  the  stranger,  <<it 
will  be  fitting  for  thee  to  invite  me  to  supper  this 
evening.  Take  these  two  other  pieces  of  gold, 
and  buy  what  is  necessary.  I  will  come  and  join 
thee  at  sunset ;  and  thou  shall  conduct  me  to  thy 
house." 

When  the  Maggrebby  was  gone,  Abu  Daood 
related  his  good  fortune  to  his  neighbors,  who 
shook  their  heads  incredulously,  and  suggested 
that  the  pieces  of  gold  were  merely  leaves  of  yel- 
low paper ;  but  the  cobbler  went  and  changed  his 
money,  and  came  back  triumphant.  Then  the 
neighbors,  who  began  to  be  jealous,  warned  him 
to  take  care  lest  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  magician.  But  Abu  Daood  replied :  **  What 
can  a  magician  do  to  me  1  He  can  not  slay  me, 
unless  it  be  the  will  of  God  :  all  he  can  do  is  to 
turn  me  into  an  ass,  a  bufiGJo,  or  an  ape ;  and 
fierily,  this  would  be  no  great  misfortune,  for  the 
asses  and  the  bufialoes  and  the  apes  of  this 
world  have  a  more  happy  existence  than  I."  So 
Abu  Daood  went  to  prepare  the  supper  of  the 


Maggrebby ;  and  going  to  meet  him  at  the  plac* 
i^jpointed  at  sunset,  found  him  already  anivedi, 
and  took  him  to  his  house. 

The  sapper  was  magnificent,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  cobbler,  and  had  been  prepared  at  a 
neighboring  cook-shop.  The  Maggrebby  ate 
heutily,  as  did  Abu  Daood  likewise.  When 
they  had  washed  their  hands,  coffee  was  brought 
and  pipes ;  and  the  Maggrebby  began  to  talk  of 
travel,  and  foreign  lands,  and  strange  countries, 
while  his  host  listened  with  eager  ears,  for  a  long 
time  not  venturing  to  speak.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  mustered  up  courage  to  say  what  he  had 
upon  his  mind.  It  was  this ;  "  I  pray  thee,  O 
honored  master,  if  it  be  not  impertinent — in 
which  case  forgive  me — tell  me  wherefore  thoa 
didst  not  return  last  year  and  pay  me  for  my 
shoes.  I  knew  that  thou  wast  an  honest  man, 
and  waited  for  thee  in  patience,  until  all  ihm 
neighbors  mocked  me." 

♦*  My  son,"  replied  the  Maggrebby,  "  I  would 
have  refrained  firom  telling  thee  this  secret,  lest 
it  might  introduce  into  thy  mind  covetousness 
and  uneasiness ;  but  since  thou  aekest  me,  and 
since  equivocal  conduct  requireth  an  explanation, 
I  will  state  the  whole  truth ;  and  may  God  par- 
don me  if  the  consequence  be  the  troubling  of 
thy  thoughts!  Know,  then,  that  I  am  an  in- 
habitant of  the  city  of  Taroor,  in  Fezzan,  and 
that  my  poverty  and  misery  were  great.  But  one 
day  I  learned  from  a  pilgrim  who  rested  in  my 
house,  on  his  way  to  Gebel  Tor,  that  in  the  south 
was  reported  a  land,  the  ribs  of  whose  mount- 
ains, and  the  sands  of  whose  rivers,  were  of  gold, 
so  that  whosoever  reached  it  might  coQect,  in  one 
day,  wealth  sufficient  to  make  him  envied  of 
princes.  I  eageriy  desired  further  infom:ation 
of  this  land  ;  but  he  told  me  that  its  access  was 
most  difiScult,  and  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  none  of  the  sons  of  Adam  could  pene- 
trate to  it  but  he  who  should  wear  the  stolen  shoes 
of  the  cobbler  Abu  Daood.  So  I  began  to  seek 
for  a  cobbler  of  this  name,  and  traveled  into  many 
countries  until  age  came  upon  me.  I  arrived  at 
length  in  the  city  of  Cairo,  and  heard  of  thy 
story ;  and  stole  the  shoes  in  the  manner  which 
thou  knowest.  Then^  I  set  forth,  and  passed 
rapidly  toward  the  regions  of  the  south,  until  I 
reached  a  valley  in  the  midst  of  great  mountains. 
Here  I  found  gold  lying  about  like  pebbles,  and 
gathered  together  twice  as  much  as  I  thought 
would  be  sufficient  to  support  me  in  ccmfort  to 
the  end  of  my  days.  But  the  means  of  transport 
were  wanting,  and  I  looked  round  indespair  until 
I  saw  a  man  with  a  yeRow  skin  approaching  me, 
and  leading  a  camel.  *  Stranger,'  said  he,  *  it  is 
decreed  that  if  any  of  the  sons  of  Adam  enter  this 
valley,  and  collect  gold  sufficient  to  load  one 
camel,  he  shall  be  suffered  to  depart,  but  if  he 
collect  more,  he  shall  be  kept  as  a  slave.'  On 
hearing  this,  I  thanked  Him  who  had  inep irrd 
me  with  moderation ;  and  having  placed  n:y 
wealth  in  two  small  panniers,  prepared  to  re- 
turn. Then  the  yellow  man  said  :  *  licmcmbcr 
that  half  what  thou  hast  taken  bebngeth  to  Abu 
Daood.  Farewell !'  and  he  went^way.  L  trav- 
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eled  for  half  a  daj  with  my  camel,  and  found 
myself  in  a  large  city,  whence  a  caravan  was 
about  to  start  for  Egypt,  and  I  started  with  it ; 
but  to  my  surprise,  learned  we  were  distant  a 
six  months*  journey  from  Cairo,  whereas  I  had 
reached  that  place  in  a  few  days.  This  is  the 
whole  of  my  story,  and  I  am  now  ready  to  de- 
liTer  over  to  thee  half  of  the  wealth  whidi  I  have 
acquired.** 

Abu  Daood  was  bewildered  and  amazed  by  this 
concise  narrative,  which  concluded  by  holding  out 
to  him  a  prospect  of  prosperity  of  which  he  had 
never  daied  to  dream.  Yet,  says  the  tradition — 
in  this  matter  eminently  philosophical — ^he  soon 
passed  from  joy  at  his  good-fortune,  to  regret  at 
not  having  been  able  himself  to  visit  the  land  of 
gold.  **  Half  a  camel-load  is  little,'*  muttered  he, 
as  he  gazed  with  glaring  eyes  at  the  Maggrebby. 
The  good  old  man,  noticing  the  expression  of  hb 
face,  said  meekly  and  kindly :  **  My  son,  thou  art 
young,  and  I  am  ancient  of  days:  take  two- 
thirds,  and  be  satisfied.'*  "  But  I  should  have 
liked  a  whole  camel-load,*'  quoth  Abu  Daood, 
still  talking  as  if  to  himself.  **  That  was  impos- 
sible," observed  the  Maggrebby  humorously,  <*  for 
thou  couldst  not  steal  thme  own  shoes.**  Upon 
this  the  cobbler,  preserved  firom  wicked  thoughts 
by  the  will  of  God,  laughed,  and  replied :  **  Think 
not  that  I  envy  thee  what  thou  hast  acquired ;  I 
receive  what  thou  givest  me  with  joy ;  but  are 
there  no  means  by  which  I,  too,  could  visit  this 
wonderful  place  1'* 

The  old  man  hung  his  head  for  a  time,  and 
seemed  to  ponder  deeply.  At  length  he  looked 
steadily  at  Abu  Daood,  and  said :  '*  In  my  regard 
for  thy  welfare,  I  concealed  something  firom  thee ; 
but  what  is  written  must  come  to  pass.  Know, 
then,  that  the  yellow  man  when  he  departed  from 
me  gave  me  a  ring,  saying :  '  Should  Abu  Daood 
desire,  in  the  covetousness  of  his  heart,  to  come 
to  this  country,  let  him  swallow  that  which  he 
will  find  beneath  the  signet  of  this  ring,  and  his 
wishes  will  be  accomplished ;  but  it  will  be  better 
for  him  to  remain  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the 
wealth  which  thou  wilt  bestow  upon  him.*  **  Abu 
Daood  held  out  his  hand  eagerly,  and  took  the 
ring,  and  found  within  it  a  little  piece  of  a  green- 
ish substance,  which  he  swallowed.  When  he 
had  swallowed  it,  all  things  around  him  seemed 
to  become  confused :  the  Maggrebby*s  eyes  grew 
round  and  red,  his  nose  elongated  into  a  beak, 
his  mouth  disappeared  under  his  chin,  his  arms 
became  wings,  and  his  feet  claws — in  fine,  he 
changed  into  a  bird  of  strange  aspect.  The  cob- 
bler was  at  first  frightened,  and  repented  of  his 
rashness ;  but  the  bird  gave  him  no  time  to  think, 
and  snatching  him  up,  clove  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  carrying  him  high  up  toward  the  hpavens, 
flew  for  the  space  of  a  night  and  a  day,  when  he 
set  him  down,  and  immediately  returned  into  the 
douds. 

Abu  Daood  found  himself  beneath  a  tree,  foim- 
ing  pait  of  a  sweet  grove,  with  branches  full  of 
birds  of  wonderful  plumage  and  sweet  song.  He 
looked  around  in  wonder,  and  rubbed  his  eyes, 
fearful  that  all  this  mi^  be  a  dream.  Buthaving 
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convinced  himself  that  he  was  awake,  he  rose 
and  walked  until  he  came  to  the  banks  of  a  river, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  was  a  large  city.  A 
ferryman,  with  a  very  yellow  face,  spoke  to  him 
in  an  uncouth  language;  but  seeing  he  did  not 
understand,  made  signs  that  he  was  to  get  into 
his  boot,  which  he  did.  On  reaching  the  other 
side,  he  saw  many  people  all  bustling  about,  but 
all  with  yellow  feces ;  and  he  now  noticed  that 
every  one  had  a  care-worn,  haggard  expression, 
and  that  their  features  were  now'  and  then  dis- 
torted, as  if  by  severe  pain.  **  Verily,**  said  Abu 
Daood,  "  all  these  folks  have  the  cholera.  I  will 
hasten  to  collect  gold,  and  escape  at  once  from 
the  country.**  He  proceeded  along  the  streets, 
which  were  filled  with  shops  of  all  descriptions, 
excepting  provision-shops.  There  were  mercers 
and  drapers,  and  shoemakers  and  saddlers,  hot 
there  were  no  butchers,  or  bakers,  or  finiit-deal- 
ers.  **  This  is  a  wonderful  place,**  quoth  Abu 
Daood ;  **  verily,  it  is  more  wonderful  than  the 
valley  which  the  Maggrebby  saw." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  a 
man  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said: 
"Friend,  it  is  the  hour  of  the  evening-meal. 
Thou  knowest  the  law.  Come  into  my  house, 
for  I  perceive  thou  art  a  stranger  to  this  quarter.** 
Then  it  is  related  that  Abu  Daood,  fearful  to 
transgress  the  law,  obeyed  this  invitation,  and 
was  taken  into  a  r6om  dimly  lighted,  where  was 
a  table,  and  round  the  table  a  number  of  men  and 
women,  all  yellow  as  fever-patients.  But  when 
the  dishes  were  uncovered,  lo !  upon  them  was 
no  food,  but  only  heaps  of  gold,  which,  with 
meanings  and  contortions,  and  grimaces  of  dis- 
gust, the  guests  began  to  swallow.  Abu  Daood, 
obeying  an  irresistible  impulse,  put  out  his  hand, 
intending  to  fill  his  pockets ;  but  he  soon  found 
himself  eating  vrith  the  rest,  and  was  unable  to 
leave  off  until  he  had  swallowed  more  gold  than 
he  had  ever  swallowed  rice  at  a  meal.  After  this 
strange  supper,  the  guests  dispersed,  groaning  and 
complaining ;  and  the  master  of  the  house  took 
the  cobbler  to  a  chamber  where  was  a  comfort- 
able bed,  and  bade  him  rest  until  morning. 

The  tradition  is  luxurious  in  details  respecting 
this  extraordinary  city,  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  souls  of  misers  and  usurers,  and  covetous 
men  of  all  descriptions,  condemned  for  their  sins 
to  live  on,  performing  all  the  ordinary  functions 
of  existence,  except  that  their  sole  food  was  gold. 
A  tone  of  burlesque  satire  pervades  it ;  and  the 
narrators,  often  in  the  true  spirit  of  Dante,  intro- 
duce among  the  various  chauracters  encountered 
by  the  cobbler,  the  marked  portraits  of  people  of 
their  own  day  celebrated  for  avarice.  An  hour 
is  sometimes  occupied  in  this  way,  so  that  the 
story  becomes  merely  a  vehicle  for  satire,  mingled 
with  moral  reflections.  At  length,  Abu  Daood, 
well  wearied  of  feeding  on  so  iwdigestible  a  sub- 
stance as  gold,  presents  a  petition  to  the  princess 
of  the  city,  and  obtains  an  interview. 

Dahabee,  the  princess,  is  a  lady  with  golden 
hair,  not  of  mortal  origin,  but  a  ginneeyeh — a 
spirit.  She  rules  her  kingdom  with  inexorable 
justice,  and  severely  punishes  the  festidious  mov- 
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Uli  who  diooM  to  &ft  in  order  to  Moape  the 
aooaned  food  akme  allowed  them.  She  henelf 
feeds  on  £eU  pullets,  on  quails,  on  singing-Uids, 
and  other  delicate  morsels.  The  story  of  Abu 
Daood  amuses  her ;  and  she  eren  confesses  that 
a  single  life  had  begun  to  be  rather  burdensome. 
She  makes  an  offer  of  marriage,  is  accepted  with 
dutiful  resignation,  and  Abu  Daood  becomes  king 
of  the  Golden  Land.  All  traces  of  aTarice,  how- 
erer,  have  been  eca£cated  from  his  mind.  In 
Tain  the  princess,  who  has  her  secret  reasons, 
exhibits  vast  treasures ;  in  vain  she  makes  pro- 
gresses with  him  through  the  provinces,  where 
mountains  of  gold  blaze  on  all  sides ;  he  remains 
perfectly  unmoved,  without  a  single  access  of 
cupidity,  content  to  eat  his  quail  or  his  pullet  in 
her  society,  and  condemning  the  precious  metals 
as  viler  than  dust.  A  year  having  passed  in  this 
way,  Dahabee,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  confesses, 
that  since  he  has  been  proof  against  temptation, 
she  has  no  right  to  retain  him  any  longer,  and 
that  she  is  bound  to  send  him  back  to  his  ovm 
country.  He  makes  a  show  of  unwillingness, 
but  really  feels  a  longing  for  Cairo ;  so  one  night 
she  takes  him  up  in  his  sleep,  and  carries  him  in 
her  bosom  to  his  own  house,  where  she  sets  him 
down,  and  flies  away  with  a  long  melancholy  cry. 
Some  women  were  passing  Abu  Daood's  door, 
ottering  the  yughareet,  or  shrill  scream  of  joy 
that  announces  a  wedding.  He  awoke  with  a 
start,  and  dressing  in  an  old  habit,  was  about  to 
ran  after  them,  to  ascertain  where  the  alms  were 
to  be  distributed.  But  he  remembered  the  events 
of  the  previous  night,  and  of  his  dream.  He 
looked  round  for  the  Maggrebby,  but  he  was  gone. 
In  the  place  where  he  ^d  sat,  however,  was  a 
large  bag  filled  with  ingots  of  gold.  There  was 
enough  to  make  him  a  rich  man ;  and  he  lived 
ever  afterward  a  quiet  and  contented  life,  al- 
though he  sometimes  shed  a  tear  to  the  memory 
of  the  Princess  Dahabee. 


wz 


ROYALTY  AT  TABLE. 
lEN  Peter  the  Great  and  his  consort  dined 
together,  they  were  waited  on  by  a  page 
and  the  Empress's  favorite  chamber-maid.  Even 
at  larger  dinners,  he  bore  uneasily  the  presence 
and  service  of  what  he  called  listening  lacqueys. 
Hb  taste  was  not  an  imperial  one.  He  loved, 
and  most  frequently  ordered,  for  his  own  especial 
enjoyment,  a  soup  vrith  sour  cabbages  in  it ;  gruel ; 
pig,  with  sour  cream  for  sauce ;  cold  roast  meat, 
with  pickled  cucumbers  or  salad;  lemons  and 
lampreyi ;  salt  meat,  ham,  and  Limburgh  cheese. 
Previously  to  addressing  himself  to  the  "consum- 
mation'' of  this  supply,  he  took  a  glass  of  aniMed 
water.  At  hb  repast  he  quaffed  quaes,  a  sort 
.of  beer,  which  would  have  disgusted  an  Egyptian ; 
and  he  finished  with  Hungarian  or  French  wme. 
Ail  this  was  ths  repast  of  a  man  who  seemed, 
-fike  the  nation  of  which  he  was  the  head,  in  a 
-transition  state,  between  barbarism  and  civiliza- 
lien ;  beginning  dinner  with  cabbage  water,  and 
>closlng  the  banquet  with  goUeto  of  Burgundy. 

Peter  and  his  consort  had  stranger  tastes  than 
^these.  Tins  mostrioas  pair  once  arrived  at  Stut- 


hof;  in  Germany,  where  they  claimed  not  cnlj 
the  hospitality  of  the  table,  but  a  refiige  for  the 
night.  The  owner  of  the  country  house  al  which 
they  sought  to  be  guests  was  a  Herr  Schoppeo- 
hauer,  vi^  readily  agreed  to  give  up  to  thra  a 
small  bedroom,  the  selection  of  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Emperor  Umself  It  was  a  room 
without  stove  or  fire-place,  had  a  brick  floor,  the 
walls  were  bare ;  and  the  season  being  that  of 
rigorous  winter,  a  difficulty  arose  as  to  warming 
this  chamber.  The  host  soon  solved  the  diffi- 
culty. Several  casks  of  brandy  were  emptied  on 
the  floor,  the  furniture  being  first  removed,  simI 
the  spirit  was  then  set  fire  to.  The  Csar  scream- 
ed with  delight  as  he  saw  the  sea  of  flames,  and 
smelt  the  odor  of  the  Cognac.  The  fire  was  no 
sooner  extinguished  than  the  bed  was  replaced* 
and  Peter  and  Catherine  straightvray  betook 
themselves  to  their  repose,  and  not  only  sl^ 
profoundly  all  night  in  this  gloomy  bower,  amidflt 
the  fumes  and  steam  of  burnt  brandy,  but  rose  in 
the  morning  thoroughly  refreshed  and  delighted 
with  their  couch,  and  the  delicate  vapors  whidi 
had  cuitained  their  rejpose. 

The  Emperor  was  pleased,  because,  when  an 
emergency  had  presented  itsel(  provision  to  meet 
it  was  there  at  hand.  Napoleon  loved  to  be  so 
served  at  his  tables  when  in  the  field.  He  was 
irregular  in  Uie  hours  of  his  repasts,  and  he  at« 
rap^y  and  not  over  delicately.  The  absohit* 
irill  which  he  applied  to  most  things,  was  exer* 
cised  also  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  appetite. 
As  soon  as  a  sensation  of  hunger  was  experienced, 
it  must  be  appeased ;  and  lus  table  service  waa 
so  arranged  that,  in  any  place  and  at  any  houi^ 
he  had  but  to  give  expression  to  his  will,  and  the 
slaves  of  his  word  promptly  set  before  him  roast 
fowls,  cutlets,  and  smoking  coffee.  He  dined  off 
mutton  befinre  risking  the  battle  at  Leipstc ;  and 
it  is  said  that  he  lost  the  day  because  he  was  suf- 
fering so  severely  from  indigestion,  that  he  was 
unabto  to  arrange,  with  sufficient  coolness,  the 
mental  calculations  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
make  as  helps  to  victory. 

As  Napoleon,  the  genius  of  war,  was  served  in 
tho  field,  Louis  XV .,  the  incarnation  of  selfishness 
and  vice,  was  served  in  his  mistress's  bower. 
That  bower,  built  at  Chmsy  for  Pompadour,  cost 
millions;  but  it  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  For  the  royal  entertainments,  there  vrere 
invented  those  little  tables,  called  **  servants'*  or 
**  waiters  ;*'  they  were  mechanical  contrivances, 
that  unmortalixed  the  airist  Loriot  At  ChMsy, 
every  guest  had  one  of  these  tables  to  himseUl 
No  servant  stood  by  to  listen,  rather  than  lend 
aid.  Whatever  the  guest  denred  to  have,  he  had 
but  to  write  his  wish  on  paper,  and  touch  a  spring, 
when  the  table  sunk  through  the  flooring  at  bis 
feet,  and  speedily  reappeared,  laden  with  fruits, 
with  pastry,  or  with  wine,  aceoiding  to  the  order 
given.  Nothing  had  been  seen  like  this  enchant- 
ment in  France  before ;  and  nothing  like  it,  it  is 
hoped,  vrilleverbe  seen  again.  The  guests  thought 
themselves  little  gods,  and  were  not  a  jot  moit 
reasonable  than  Augustus  and  his  companions, 
who  sat  dovm  to  dinner  attired  as>deities.  | 
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Peifaapfl  LoniB  XV .  never  looked  fo  little  like  a 
king  as  when  he  dined  or  tapped  in  pubKo — a 
peculiar  manifisatation  of  his  kinglj  character. 
The  Parisians  and  their  wives  used  to  hurry  down 
to  Versailles  on  a  Sunday,  to  behold  the  feeding 
of  the  beast  which  it  cost  them  so  much  to  keep. 
On  these  occasions  he  always  had  boiled  eggs 
before  him.  He  was  uncommonly  dexterous  in 
decapitating  the  shell  by  a  smgle  blow  from  his 
fork ;  and  this  feat  he  perfoimed  weekly  at  his 
own  table,  for  the  sake  of  the  admiration  which 
it  excited  in  the  cockney  beholders.  But  an  egg 
broken  by  the  king,  or  Damiens  broken  alive  upon 
the  wheel,  and  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses — each 
was  a  sight  gazed  upon,  even  by  the  youthful  fair, 
with  a  sort  of  admiration  for  the  executioner ! 

The  gloiyof  the  epicureanism  of  Louis  XV.  was 
his  **  magic  table,"  and  the  select  worthless  people 
especially  invited  to  dine  with  him  thereat.  In 
1780  the  Countees  of  Oberkirch  saw  this  table, 
even  then  a  relic  and  wreck  of  the  past.  She 
and  a  gay  party  of  great  people,  who  hoped  that 
God  had  created  the  world  only  for  the  comfort 
of  those  whom  He  had  honored  by  allowing  to 
be  bom  <*  noble,"  paid  a  visit "  to  the  apartments 
of  the  late  king"  in  the  Tuileries.  There,  among 
other  things,  she  saw  the  celebrated  magic  table, 
the  springs  of  which,  she  says,  **had  become 
rusty  from  disuse."  The  good  Lady,  who  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  in  the  world  to  be 
satirical,  thus  describes  the  wondrous  article,  at 
the  making  of  which  Pompadour  had  presided : 
**  It  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  room,  where 
none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  invited  guests 
of  Louis  XV.  It  would  accommodate  thirty  per- 
sons. In  the  centre  was  a  cylinder  of  gilt  cop- 
per, which  could  be  pressed  down  by  springs,  and 
would  return  with  its  top,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  band,  covered  vrith  dishes.  Around  were 
placed  four  dumb  waiters,  on  which  would  be 
found  every  thing  that  was  necessary."  In  1780 
the  Countess  says :  <*  This  table  no  longer  exists, 
having  been  long  since  destroyed,  with  every 
thing  that  could  recall  the  last  sad  years  of  a 
monarch  who  would  have  been  good  if  he  had 
not  been  perverted  by  evil  counsele." 

After  ail,  the  gastronomic  greatness  of  Louis 


XV.  was  small  oompaied  with  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Louis  XIV.  The  **  state"  of  the  latter  was, 
in  all  things,  more  '*  cumbersome."  To  be  help- 
less was  to  be  dignified ;  and  to  do  nothing  for 
himself,  and  to  think  of  nothing  htU  himself,  was 
the  sole  life-business  of  this  very  illustrious  king. 
A  dozen  men  dressed  him;  there  was  one  for 
eveiy  limb  that  had  to  be  covered.  His  breakfost 
was  as  lumbering  a  matter  as  his  tciletU ;  and  he 
tasted  nothing  till  it  had  passed  through  tke  hands 
of  half^-docen  dukes.  It  took  even  three  noble- 
men, ending  with  a  prince  of  the  blood,  to  pie- 
sent  him  a  napkui  with  which  to  wipe  his  lips, 
before  he  addressed  himself  to  the  more  serious 
business  of  the  day. 


SONNETS. 

BT   PABK   BBNJAMIN. 
I. 

TTTHAT  though  my  years  are  falling  like  thy 
VV      leaves, 

Oh,  Autumn  \  when  the  winds  are  plumed  whh 
night — 

They  have  thy  colors,  thy  enameled  light, 
And  aU  the  fulhiess  of  thy  ripened  sheaves. 
Of  verdant  joys  aggressive  Time  bereaves, 

And  the  glad  transports  of  unclouded  dawn ; 

But  though  the  shadows  deepen  on  Life's  lawn. 
Rays  of  serene  and  solemn  beauty  shed 

A  mellow  lustre  on  my  fading  hours, 
And  with  a  calm  and  tempered  joy  I  tread 

Paths  still  bedecked  with  iridescent  flowers- 
Like  thine,  oh,  Autumn !  ere  the  sober  gray 
Of  Winter  steals  thy  glorious  tints  away. 

II. 
Ufom  an  eminence  I  seem  to  stand, 

And  look  around  me.    Backward  I  survey 

A  lovely  prospect,  stretching  far  away 
Through  mists  that  curtain  all  the  nearer  land. 
There  once  I  wandered  gayly,  hand  in  hand 

With  the  companions  of  my  happy  spring ; 
It  was  Life's  realm  of  Fairy,  rainbow-spanned. 

Where  birds  and  brooks  together  loved  to  siag, 
And  every  cloud  made  pictures  as  it  sailed. 

That  music  yet  resounds,  those  pictures  shine 
Through  the  far  distance  Time  has  faintly  vailed, 

But  not  obscured ;  and  still  I  dream  them  mine, 
Though  many  a  rock,  stream,  valley  intervene 
Between  me  and  thai  fairy-haunted  sceae. 


Jflnntlilq  ia«i  rf  Ctirrmt  €mrdt 


THB  UNITED  STATES. 

CONGRESS  a^loumed  on  the  rooming  of  Mon- 
day, August  7th.  Not  much  business  of  general 
interest  was  transacted  during  the  last  weeks  of  its 
Session.  In  the  Senate,  on  the  15th  of  July,  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  House,  approving  Captain 
Ingraham*s  prompt  rescue  of  Martin  Kossta  in  the 
Bay  of  Smyrna,  were  adopted,  after  being  amended 
so  as  to  avoid  Uie  formal  vote  of  thanks,  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  simple  award  of  a  medal.  A  bill 
was  reported  in  the  Senate  on  the  13th  from  the 
Committee  on  Pensions,  granting  a  pension  to  the 
widow  of  James  Batchelder,  who  was  killed  while 
assisting  the  United  States  Marshal  to  recapture  a 
fugitive  slave  in  Boston,  in  May  last.  Accompany- 
ing the  bill  was  a  report  horn  the  majority  of  the 


Committee,  consisting  of  Senators  Jones,  of  Iowa, 
C.  C.  Clay,  Jun.,  ana  J.  W.  Williams,  vindicating 
the  grant,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  frequent- 
ly rewarded  eminent  services  to  the  country  in  this 
way — ^that  the  case  was  analogous  to  that  of  a  sol- 
dier who  is  killed  while  fighting  the  battles  of  his 
country,  and  especially  because  Congress  could  m 
this  way  express  its  approbation  of  the  law  which 
Mr.  Batchelder  was  trying  to  execute,  and  its  en- 
couragement to  all  citizens  to  give  it  their  support. 
A  minority  of  the-Committee,  consisting  of  Measis. 
Seward  and  Sumner,  object  to  this  action,  because 
no  evidence  whatever  of  the  ficts  of  the  case  has 
been  submitted— because  indictments  have  been 
found  against  several  persons  for  being  engaged  in 
the  riot  in  which  Batchelder  lost  huMs^  and  Coa- 
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greaa  ought  not  to  adjudieate  the  case  in  advance  of 
trial — because  it  is  contrary  to  all  precedent  to 
award  pensions  for  the  mere  discharge  of  duty  in 
civil  eases — because  the  majority  report  unwarrant- 
ably arraigns  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts— and  finally,  because,  deeming  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  unconstitutional,  they  are  not  disposed 
to  recognize  any  services  rendered  in  its  enforce- 
ment as  meritorious  in  their  character.  The  pen- 
sion was  subsequently  granted,  being  embodied  in 
the  Appropriation  Bill.— On  the  1st  of  August  a 
resolution  offered  by  Senator  Mason  was  adopted, 
desiring  the  President  to  inform  the  Senate,  if 
net  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  whether 
any  thing  had  arisen  since  his  special  message  of 
March  15,  concerning  our  relations  with  the  Span- 
ish government  which,  in  his  opinion,  may  dispense 
with  the  suggestions  therein  contained,  touching  the 
propriety  of  provisional  measures  by  Congress  to 
meet  any  exigency  that  may  arise  in  the  recess  of 
Congress  affecting  those  relations.  A  brief  message 
in  reply  was  received  on  the  same  day,  in  which 
the  President  stated  that  nothing  had  been  done  to 
remove  past  grounds  of  complaint,  nor  to  afford  bet- 
ter security  for  justice  and  tranquillity  in  the  future. 
The  formal  demand  for  indemnity  in  the  case  of  the 
Black  Warrior,  instead  of  having  been  satbfied, 
had  led  to  a  justification  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
government  of  the  action  of  the  Cuban  authorities, 
and  had  thus  transferred  the  responsibility  of  those 
acts  to  the  Spanish  government.  Meantime  reliable 
information  had  been  received  that  fresh  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  for  invading  Cuba;  and  he  had  issued  his 
proclamation  enjoining  the  utmost  vigilance  upon 
all  Federal  officers  to  prevent  so  gross  a  violation 
of  the  law.  Nothing  had  occurred,  the  President 
added,  to  dispense  with  the  suggestions  he  had  pre- 
viously made  that  Congress  should  take  provisional 
measures  to  insure  the  observance  of  our  rights  and 
the  protection  of  our  interests.  The  message  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  reported  on  the  3d,  that  they  agreed  with  the 
President  in  the  opinion  that  in  view  of  the  prox- 
imity of  Cuba  to  our  coast,  it  was  vain  to  expect 
that  a  series  of  unfriendly  acts,  infringing  on  our 
rights,  could  long  consist  with  the  preservation  of 
peaceful  relations.  The  full  reparation  that  has 
been  demanded  by  the  President,  with  adequate 
guarantees  for  the  future,  can  alone  satisfy  the  just 
expectations  of  the  country ;  and  the  Committee 
would  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
provisional  measures,  but  for  the  fact  that  only  four 
months  are  to  elapse  before  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  As  the  interval  is  so  brief,  the  Commit- 
tee deemed  it  advisable  to  leave  the  whole  matter 

in  the  hands  of  the  Executive. ^A  bill  passed  by 

Congress  making  appropriations  for  the  repair,  com- 
pletion, and  preservation  of  sundry  public  works, 
heretofore  commenced  under  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  was  returned  on  the  5th  by  the  Pres- 
ident, with  his  oljections.  He  says  they  belong  to 
that  class  of  measures  generally  known  as  In- 
ternal Improvements  by  the  General  Government, 
which  he  has  always  deemed  unconstitutional. 
Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  seem  to  him  na- 
tional in  their  character,  and  if  they  had  stood  alone 
would  have  received  his  approval ;  but  blended  as 
they  are  with  others,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to 

withhoW  his  signature  from  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

Previous  to  the  adjournment  a  great  variety  of  topics 
were  discussed,  and  attempts  were  made  to  pass 
bills  upon  subjects  of  public  interest  Senator  Fish 


submitted  an  elaborate  report  upon  the  extent  and 
causes  of  the  mortality  on  board  Emigrant  ships, 
and  the  best  means  of  applying  a  remedy ;  accom- 
panying it  was  a  bill  providing  more  strict  regula- 
tions for  all  ships  that  may  bring  emigrant  passen- 
gers to  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  session  no  action  was  taken  upon  the  sub- 
ject.  ^A  bill  granting  a  homestead  from  the  public 

lands  to  every  actual  settler  was  discussed  for  sev- 
eral weeks  in  the  two  Houses :  an  amendment, 
offered  by  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Alabama,  graduating  the 
prices  of  the  public  lands,  was  finally  adopted  in  its 
stead.  All  lands  which  have  been  in  market  ten 
years  are  subject  to  entry  at  one  dollar  per  acre ; 
fifteen  years,  at  seventy -five  cents,  and  so  on  in  the 
same  ratio ;  those  which  have  been  in  market  thirty 
years  being  offered  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents. 
Every  person  availing  himself  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act  must  make  affidavit  that  he  enters  the  land 
for  his  own  use ;  and  no  one  can  acquire  under 
them  from  the  United  States  more  than  320  acres. 

Several  treaties  negotiated  with  foreign  powers 
have  been  considered  and  acted  upon  by  the  Senate 
in  secret  session.  The  treaty  negotiated  with  Japan 
by  Commodore  Perry  has  been  ratified,  as  has  also 
the  treaty  negotiated  at  Washington  by  Lord  Elgin, 
for  establishing  reciprocity  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Provinces ;  the  ac- 
tion of  the  several  provincial  parliaments  is  neces- 
sary to  give  validity  to  the  provisions  of  the  last- 
named  treaty.  A  treaty  has  also  been  negotiated 
with  Russia,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  guarantee- 
ing the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  in  the  pres- 
ent war,  and  recognizing,  as  a  doctrine  of  interna- 
tional law,  the  principle  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods,  and  that  the  property  of  neutrals,  unless  con- 
traband of  war,  shall  be  respected,  even  if  found 
on  board  enemies'  vessels. — Several  Indian  treaties 
have  also  been  ratified,  the  details  of  which  have  no 
general  interest. 

From  the  Isthmusy  we  have  intelligence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  town  of  San  Juan,  or  Greytown, 
on  the  Mosquito  Coast,  by  bombardment  from  a 
United  States  ship  of  war,  under  circumstances 
which  give  the  set  a  good  deal  of  importance.  Some 
months  since,  property  was  alleged  to  have  been 
stolen  from  the  Accessory  Transit  Company,  and 
removedwithinthelimitsof  San  Juan.  A  demand 
for  its  restoration  was  made  by  the  agent  of  the 
Company  upon  the  authorities  of  the  town,  who 
replied  that  afler  diligent  inquiry  they  could  obtain 
no  trace  of  such  property,  nor  any  evidence  that  it 
had  ever  been  brought  within  their  jurisdiction. 
For  this  the  Company  claims  damages  from  the 
town  to  the  amount  of  f  16,000.  In  1853,  the  Com- 
pany hired  of  the  authorities  a  site  on  Point  Arenas, 
agreeing  to  vacate  it  when  required  to  do  so.  The 
requisition  was  made  in  March,  1853,  and  refused 
by  the  Company,  upon  which  the  authorities  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  the  building,  which  was  a  mere 
shed  for  temporary  purposes.  For  this  the  Com- 
pany claim  damages  to  the  amount  of  $8000.  In 
May  of  the  present  year,  a  negro  captain  of  a  river 
boat  was  shot  by  Captain  Smith,  who  commanded 
a  steamer  plying  on  the  river,  who  had  previously 
had  some  difficulty  with  him.  The  general  testi- 
mony, both  of  Americans  and  others  who  witnessed 
the  affair,  was  that  it  was  a  deliberate  murder.  A 
warrant  was  issued  by  the  Mayor  of  San  Juan  for 
Smith's  arrest;  but  the  officer  who  went  on  board 
the  steamer  to  execute  it  was  resisted  by  the  passen- 
gers, headed  by  Mr.  Borland,  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  to  Nicaragua,  who  justified  his  con- 
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duct  by  saying  that  he  was  instruoted  not  to  teeog- 
nize  in  any  way  the  authority  of  Greytown>  which 
claims  to  derive  its  authority  from  the  Mosquito 
King,  as  separate  and  distinct  from  Nicaragua. 
Mr.  Borland  afterward  went  on  shore,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  arrest  him,  on  charge  of  ob- 
ttracting  officers  of  the  law  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  This  was  resisted,  and  in  the  melee  that  en- 
sued Mr.  Borland  was  struck  on  the  face  with  a 

bottle  thrown  by  some  person  unknown. On  the 

10th  of  June  the  United  States  ship  Cyane  was 
sent  to  San  Juan,  under  Commander  HoUins,  who 
was  instructed  to  consult  with  Ut.  J.  W.  Fabens,  the 
United  States  commercial  agent  there,  and  to  take 
such  steps  to  enforce  the  demands  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  might  be  necessary.  On  the 
11th  of  July  Mr.  Fabens  made  a  formal  demand  on 
the  authorities  for  the  immediate  payment  of  $24,000, 
as  indemnity  for  the  property  of  the  Transit  Com- 
pany which  had  been  stolen  and  destroyed,  and  a 
prompt  apology  for  the  insult  offered  to  Mr.  Bor- 
land, with  satisfiEustory  assurances  of  future  good 
behavior  toward  the  United  States  and  her  public 
functionaries.  To  this  no  reply  was  received ;  and 
on  the  12th,  Commander  Rollins  issued  a  procla- 
mation declaring  that,  by  virtue  of  his  instructions 
\  frdm  the  United  States  Government,  unless  the 
demands  were  complied  with  by  nine  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  he  should  bombard  the  town.  A 
copy  of  this  proclamation  was  sent  on  board  the 
British  ship  Bermuda,  whose  commander,  Lieuten- 
ant Jolley,  protested  against  the  threatened  bom- 
bardment, saying  that  such  an  act  would  be  with- 
out precedent  among  civilized  nations,  and  that  a 
large  amount  of  property  belonging  to  British  sub- 
jects would  be  destroyed,  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
protect ;  but  as  the  force  under  his  command  was 
totally  inadequate  for  its  protection  against  the  Cy- 
ane, he  could  only  enter  his  protest.  Commander 
Hollins  replied  to  this  note  that  he  was  only  fulfill- 
ing the  orders  of  his  Govenunent — that  he  sympa- 
thized with  Lieutenant  Jolley  in  the  risk  of  En- 
glish subjects  and  property,  and  that  he  *'  regretted 
exceedingly  that  the  force  under  his  command  was 
not  doubly  equal  to  that  of  the  Cyane"-^n  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  a  guard  of  marines  and  sea- 
men went  on  shore  to  secure  the  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  to  remove  property  exposed  to  destruc- 
tion. On  the  next  morning  a  steamer  was  sent  to 
the  shore  to  aid  British  subjects  in  removing  their 
persons  and  property  to  a  place  of  safety ;  but  only 
a  few  availed  themselves  of  it.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
batteries  of  the  Cyane  were  opened  upon  the  town, 
and  firing  was  kept  up  at  intervals  until  four  o'clock, 
when  a  party  was  sent  on  shore  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  town  by  setting  the  houses  on 
fire,  which  was  done. — Lieutenant  Jolley,  alter 
the  town  had  been  destroyed,  declared  it  to  be  un- 
der his  protection,  and  proclaimed  martial  law. 
The  English  papers  in  Jamaica,  regarding  San 
Juan  as  under  British  protection,  denounce  its 
bombardment  as  an  insult  to  Great  Britain,  and 
demand  redress. 

From  CaUfonna  we  have  intelligence  to  the  mid- 
dle of  July.  The  news  of  most  interest  relates  to  the 
extensive  fires  by  which  various  parts  of  the  State 
have  been  visited.  At  San  Francisco  on  the  10th, 
a  fire  destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars:  on  the  same  day  the 
town  of  Columbia  lost  nearly  half  a  million,  and 
Sacramento  suffered  even  more  severely.  The  min- 
ing news  continues  to  be  favorable.  The  wheat  and 
grain  crops  generally  promise  to  be  abundant.    A 


rich  vein  of  bituminous  coal  is  said  to  have  been 

discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rogue  River. 

in  Oregon  new  discoveries  of  gold  are  attracting 
attention.  The  next  Legislature  of  the  Territory, 
just  elected,  will  contain  seven  Democrats  and 
two  Whigs  in  the  Council,  and  twenty -three  Dem- 
ocrats and  six  Whigs  in  the  House. 

From  the  Sandwich  Islande  we  have  intelligence 
to  the  middle  of  June.  The  birth-day  of  Queen 
Victoria  was  celebrated  at  Honolulu  by  the  En- 
glish and  French  residents  with  great  ^lat,  on  the 
24th  of  May.  The  inhabitants  are  greatly  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  having  a  line  of  steamers  between 
San  Francisco  and  their  islands.  A  resolution  had 
been  offered  in  the  ParliameDt  for  a  joint  session 
to  take  into  consideration  the  petitions  for  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States,  but  it  was  finally  with- 
drawn. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

No  events  of  special  importance  have  occurred 
in  England  during  the  month.  A  brief  discussiop 
was  had  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  relating  to  a  topic  of  some  interest  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Phillimore  moved  a  resolution,  that, 
however  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  war 
might  justify  a  relaxation  of  the  principle  that  the 
goods  of  an  enemy  in  the  ship  of  a  friend  are  law- 
ful prize,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  honor 
and  security  of  the  country  to  renounce  or  surren- 
der the  right.  Mr.  P.  cited  a  great  number  of  au- 
thorities in  support  of  his  position,  and  was  an- 
swered by  Sir  William  Moles  worth,  who  denied 
his  doctrine,  and  disputed  the  validity  of  the  au- 
thorities he  had  cited,  contending  that  almost  all 
the  best  modem  publicists  dissented  from  the  old 
authorities,  and  supported  the  rule  "free  ships, 
free  goods."  Sir  William  developed  and  discussed 
at  considerable  length  the  arguments  urged  by  the 
firiends  of  the  extension  of  neutral  rights,  who  main- 
tained that  a  belligerent  had  no  more  right  to  enter 
a  neutral  ship  to  search  for  enemy's  goods  than  to 
enter  a  neutral  port  for  that  puipose ;  and  that,  so 
long  as  an  independent  Sovereign  was  at  peace 
with  a  belligerent  Power,  the  latter  had  no  right  to 
ask  any  questions  as  to  articles  on  board  the  ships 
of  subjects  of  the  neutral  Sovereign.  So  far  from 
the  principle  contended  for  by  Mr.  Phillimore  being 
indisputably  true,  he  insisted  that  it  was  demon- 
strably false,  and  he  appealed  to  bilateral  treaties 
concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  maritime 
Powers  of  Western  Europe,  from  that  of  1654  with 
Portugal,  which  recognized  as  a  rule  of  amicable 
intercourse  that  free  ships  make  free  goods — which 
rule  was  all  but  invariable  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, although  it  had  not  always  been  observed 
in  practice.  He  went  on  to  discuss  the  practical 
question,  and  urged  that  even  if  the  opposite  doc- 
trine were  true,  it  ought  not  to  be  proclaimed  by 
Parliament  unless  practical  benefit  would  result 
therefrom.     Mr.  Phiilimore  replied,  but  declined 

to  press  his  resolution  to  a  division. On  the 

24th,  an  interesting  debate  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  ministerial  demand  for  a  credit 
of  three  millions  to  carry  on  the  war.  Lord  Aber- 
deen opened  the  discussion  by  saying  that  whatever 
differences  might  have  existed  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  war,  all  would  agree  that  it  ought  now  to  be 
carried  on  with  vigor.  The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
commented  sharply  on  the  meagre  statement  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  submitted :  not  one  word  had  been 
said  of  the  bravery  and  endurance  exhibited  by  the 
Turks ;  not  one  word  of  the  progress  or  condition 
of  the  war.  There  had  been  succs^et,  it  was  t 
Jigitized  t 
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but  they  were  snocenseSy  not  of  British,  but  of 
Turkish  troops,  on  whose  valor  Lord  Aberdeen 
might  have  bestowed  a  word  of  praise.    Some  ac- 
count might  have  been  expected  as  to  the  operations 
of  the  fleets  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  as 
well  as  with  regard  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Con- 
vention recently  concluded  between  Austria  and 
Turkey,  and  of  the  line  which  Austria  might  be  ex- 
pected to  take  in  general  as  to  the  war  in  the  East. 
The  Barl  of  Clarendon  in  reply  stated  that  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  Austria  was  act- 
ing with  good  faith.    She  had  summoned  Russia  to 
evacuate  the  Prinoipalities,  and  had  ec^ipped  one 
of  the  finest  armies  ever  seen  in  modem  times  to 
enforce  her  summons.    It  was  scarcely  possible 
that,  involved  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia  now  was 
in  this  war,  he  could  consent  to  retire  from  the 
Principalities ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  im- 
possible that  Austria,  after  the  solemn  engagements 
into  which  she  had  entered,  could  refrain  from  en- 
forcing her  demand  by  arms.    There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  she  would  soon  cooperate 
actively  with  France  and  England.    With  regard 
to  negotiations,  the  House  might  rely  that  the  Oov- 
ernment  had  no  intention  of  returning  to  the  Mtaius 
quot  and  that  England  and  France  would  not  relax 
their  efforts  without  a  just  and  honorable  peace, 
and  one  worthy  of  the  great  cause  in  which  they 
were  embarked,  had  been  effectually  secured.    In 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same  day  Lord  John 
Russell  gave  an  interesting  statement  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war  thus  far.    The  allied  fleets  were 
undisputed  masters  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea:   a  British  army  exceeding  30,000  men  had 
been  placed  on  the  Turkish  shores;  the  troops 
whom  they  went  to  succor  had  displayed  the  great- 
est bravery  and  heroism;  and  the  Russian  army 
which  crossed  the  Danube,  supposed  to  amount  to 
80,000  jhen,  had  been  driven  Imck,  ignominiously 
repulsed  from  the  outworks  of  Silistria,  after  feats 
of  valor  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  which  emulated 
the  greatest  examples  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 
With  regard  to  Austria,  he  said  her  interest  in  pre- 
venting the  absorption  of  Turkey  by  Russia  was 
always  greater  than  that  of  either   England  or 
France,  still  the  difficulties  of  her  position  must 
be  bome  in  mind,  as  it  would  have  been  very  im- 
prudent for  her  to  commit  herself  until  she  was 
fully  prepared.    Her  policy  had  been  to  exhaust 
every  effort  to  attain  the  end  desired  by  negotiation. 
Very  lately  she  had  sent  a  message  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  ask  Russia  to  evacuate  the  Principdities, 
and  to  fix  a  term  for  the  evacuation,  transmitting 
thither  the  protocol  of  April.    The  answer  pre- 
tended to  be  in  some  sort  a  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  Austria ;  but  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
did  not  fix  any  term  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities.   He  declared  he  was  ready  to  adopt  three 
principles  contained  in' the  protocol  of  April,  but  he 
omitteid  that  which  was  its  fundamental  principle, 
that  Turkey  should  form  a  part  of  the  general  sys- 
tern  of  Europe,  and  that  question  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  original  differences  between  Turkey  and 
Russia  and  of  the  wiir  in  which  we  were  engaged. 
The  object  of  the  Western  Powers  was,  that  the 
Sultan,  having  confirmed  the  privileges  of  his 
Christian  subjects,  should  be  admitted  to  form  part 
of  the  general  European  system,  and  govern  her 
people  with  sovereign  rights,  and  not  look  for  pro- 
tection solely  to  Russia,  but  to  the  Powers  of 
Europe.    Austria  considered  the  reply  of  Russia 
evasive — the  latter  requiring  the  withdrawal  of  the 
aUied  fleets  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Blaek  Sea— 


and  she  had  asked  the  (Governments  of  England 
and  France  to  communicate  to  her  their  opinioiL. 
The  answer  of  England  and  France  had  been,  that 
the  reply  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  did  not  affonl 
any  ground  for  negotiation.  While  he  would  not  saj 
what  conditions  of  peace  England  would  accept* 
Lord  John  remarked  that  the  state  of  affairs  had 
greatly  changed  since  the  war  commenced.  The 
object  of  Russia  had  been  to  establish  a  southern 
empire,  the  seat  of  which  should  be  Constantinople. 
She  had  already  established  a  great  fortress  im 
Southem  Russia,  considered  to  be  impregnable,  as 
far  as  art  could  make  it,  defended  by  and  defending 
a  large  naval  force — a  position  so  menacing  to  Tur- 
key, that  no  treaty  of  peace  would  be  safe  whick 
left  to  the  Emperor  pf  Russia  such  a  possession. 
What  the  securities  should  be,  and  how  they  should 
be  obtained,  he  did  not  say.  The  Govenunent  of 
England  had  communicated  with  that  of  France  on 
the  subject,  and  he  had  reason  to  think  it  coincided 
with  them.  It  was  with  regret  he  saw  no  symp* 
toms  on  the  part  of  Russia  of  a  disposition  to  give 
such  security,  or  even  to  depart  from  those  de- 
mands  made  by  Prince  Menschikoff  which  had  been 
indignantly  rejected  by  the  Porte.  Mr.  Disra^ 
took  occasion  to  comment  on  Lord  John's  declara- 
tion that  peace  would  not  be  admissible  which  did 
not  involve  the  overthrow  of  Sevastapol  and  the 
surrender  of  the  Crimea ;  but  Lord  John  disclaimed 
having  said  any  such  thing,  whereupon  Mr.  Dis« 
raelimade  a  still  severer  attack  upon  him  for  hav- 
ing  changed  his  ground.  The  debate  was  protract- 
ed,  but  nothing  farther  of  importance  was  elicited. 

On  a  subsequent  day  Uie  House  had  under 

consideration  a  bill  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
negotiate  any  securities  which  the  Russian  govern- 
ment may  have  issued  since  the  declaration  of  war. 
It  was  discussed,  but  no  action  was  taken  upon  it. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  M.  Kossuth  made  two 

speeches  at  Glasgow,  upon  the  policy  of  England 
in  regard  to  the  Eastem  war.  In  the  first,  he  said 
that  it  was  no  part  of  his  purpose  to  appeal  to  pub- 
lic s]rmpathy  in  behalf  of  his  country,  for  nations 
never  act  from  sympathy,  but  are  always  controlled 
by  regard  for  their  own  interests.  He  knew  that 
Great  Britain  would  never  do  any  thing  Arom  S3rm- 
pathy  for  Poland  or  for  Hungary— she  had  never 
yet  stirred  a  finger  for  the  sake  of  national  freedom 
sbroad.  Nothing  but  considerations  of  national 
self-interest  could  ever  induce  the  British  govern- 
ment to  do  any  thing  for  the  rights  of  other  nations. 
He  desired,  therefore,  to  appeal  exclusively  to 
British  interests ;  and  looking  at  the  subject  from 
that  point  of  view,  he  felt  perfectly  sure  that  Great 
Britain  could  never  attain  the  object  she  aimed  at 
in  the  pending  war  except  with  the  help  of  Hun- 
gary and  of  Poland.  He  had  felt  firee  to  urge  this 
upon  the  public  mind  of  England,  because  he  sup- 
posed England  to  be  a  constitutional  country,  jeal- 
ous of  its  rights,  and  free  to  canvass  all  measures 
of  public  concern.  The  people  of  Nottingham  had 
recently  passed  resolutions  petitioning  the  govern- 
ment not  to  rely  upon  an  Austrian  alliance  in  the 
present  war,  but  to  appeal  to  the  oppressed  nation- 
alities of  Eastern  Europe.  The  Minister  of  War 
had  declined  to  present  these  resolutions  to  Pariia- 
ment  on  the  ground  that  they  had  direct  reference 
to  matters  which  were  exclusively  within  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown.  Under  such  circumstances, 
M.  Kossuth  said,  he  should  be  obliged  to  part  with 
many  cheering  illusions  about  the  British  constitu- 
tion. He  thought  it  clear  that  the  British  govern- 
ment not  only  would  not  do  any  thing  for  the  psqple 
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of  Italy  and  of  Hongary,  Irat  that  it  stood  ready  to 
aid  in  crushing  them  if  they  should  attempt  to  re- 
gain their  rights.    He  believed  that  under  such  a 
policy  the  Eastern  question  must  become  more 
and  more  complicated  every  day.    In  the  evening 
he  made  another  speech,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  illustrate,  by  the  history  and  results  of  the  war 
waged  by  England  against  the  French  revolution, 
the  impossibility  of  attaining  any  valuable  or  per- 
manent results  by  resisting  the  popular  demand  for 
freedom.    Under  the  plea  of  restoring  order,  Great 
Britain  carried  on  war  against  France  for  over 
twenty  years,  with  the  sole  object  of  forcing  upon 
the  people  a  man  whom  they  did  not  want.    The 
result  was  that  England  had  involved  herself  in  an 
enormous  debt — ^the  Bourbon  was  a  homeless  exile, 
and  a  Napoleon  was  Emperor  of  France  and  En- 
gland's closest  ally.    The  same  results  would  fol- 
low the  present  war,  if  it  is  carried  on  with  equal 
disregard  of  Justice  and  of  truths  and  with  equal 
contempt  of  the  rights  of  the  people.    His  address 
was  long  and  able,  and  was  heard  with  general  in- 
terest.    At  its  close  resolutions  embodying  the 
tame  general  views  he  had  expressed  were  adopted. 
SPAIN. 
The  past  month  has  been  signalised  by  the  out- 
break of  insurrection  in  Spain.    The  first  move 
ment  occurred  on  the  28th  of  June,  when  a  large 
body  of  the  troops  were  mustered  by  General  Dulce, 
the  inspector  of  cavalry,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  0*Donnell,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  insu  rreotion.    The  insurgent  force  being  hot- 
ly pressed  by  the  government  troops,  moved  toward 
the  south,  where  an  engagement  took  place,  in 
which  the  royal  troops,  under  General  Blaser,  were 
defeated.    In  the  central  and  northeastern  districts 
the  movement  was  promptly  followed,  all  the  lead- 
ing towns  pronouncing  against  the  government. 
General  Espartero,  who  had  been  living  in  retire- 
ment on  his  estates,  joined  the  movement.    On  the 
7th  of  July,  General  0*Donnell  issued  his  procla- 
mation, intended  to  make  known  the  general  objects 
of  the  insurrection.    "  We  desire,'*  says  this  doc- 
ument, "  the  preservation  of  the  Throne,  but  with- 
out a  Camarilla  which  dishonors  it ;  we  desire  the 
rigorous  practice  of  the  fundamental  laws,  improv- 
ing them,  particularly  the  electoral  law,  and  that  of 
the  press.    We  desire  a  reduction  of  taxation, 
founded  on  strict  economy.    We  desire  that  in 
military  and  civil  emplojrments  antiquity  and  mer- 
its may  be  respected.    We  desire  to  wrest  the  peo- 
ple from  the  centralization  which  devours  them, 
giving  them  the  local  independence  necessary  to 
preserve  and  increase  their  own  interests ;  and,  as 
a  guarantee  of  all  this,  we  desire,  and  will  plant  on 
solid  bases,  the  National  Militia.     Such  are  our 
intentions ;  which  we  express  frankly,  without  im- 
posing them  on  that  account  upon  the  nation.    The 
Juntas  of  Government,  which  will  have  to  go  on 
constituting  themselves  in  the  free  provinces — ^the 
General  Cortes,  which  will  soon  assemble — the  na- 
tion itself,  in  fine,  will  fix  the  definitive  bases  of  the 
liberal  regeneration  to  which  we  aspire.    We  have 
consecrated  our  swords  to  the  national  will,  and  we 
shall  not  sheathe  them  until  this  be  fulfilled.**    In 
Madrid  the  popular  rising  did  not  take  place  until  the 
17th,  and  then  it  swept  every  thing  before  it.    Bar- 
ricades were  erected,  the  government  troops  were 
powerless,  the  houses  of  the  obnoxious  ministers 
were  mobbed,  and  at  midnii^t  a  commission  from 
ftM  people  found  access  to  the  Queen,  and  placed  in 
her  hands  a  written  statement  of  their  grievanoee 
and  demands.    They  deelarad  there  was  &o  other 


means  of  safety  but  in  restoring  to  the  people  their 
rights  that  had  been  usurped,  respecting  their  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  justice,  and  dismissing  the 
perfidious  councilors  who  had  compromised  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  and  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  They  concluded  by  demanding  a  consti- 
tuent Cortes — the  re-establishment  of  the  national 
guard,  and  a  diminution  of  the  imposts  and  other 
taxes.  The  Queen  assured  them  that  their  wishes 
should  be  regarded.  A  new  ministry  under  the 
Duke  de  Rivas,  with  Cordova  for  Minister  of  War, 
was  proclaimed,  and  a  decree  was  issued  re-estab- 
lishing in  all  its  force  and  rigor  the  Royal  decree 
of  1845  with  respect  to  the  press,  until  such  time  as 
the  Cortes  shall  approve  and  sanction  a  definite 
law.  Another  decree  annulled,  in  so  far  as  it  had 
not  yet  been  executed,  the  decree  of  die  19th.  of 
May,  imposing  a  forced  anticipation  of  six  months* 
taxes.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  government  troops 
to  suspend  hostilities,  and  General  Blaser  was  sdd 
to  have  fled  into  Portugal.  The  Queen  had  resolved 
to  summon  Espartero  to  form  a  government,  and  thm 
Ministry  were  to  hold  their  portfolios  until  his  ar- 
rival. The  revolution  having  thus  been  consum- 
mated, quiet  was  restored. 

THB  EASTERN  WAB. 
No  movements  of  general  interest  hsve  taken 
place  either  on  the  Danube  or  in  the  Baltie  and 
Black  Seas.  The  inactivity  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
in  the  Baltic  has  surprised  those  who  confidently  ei- 
pected  from  him  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  meas- 
ures. Private  letters  received  from  him,  as  well  as 
from  other  ofllcers,  and  referred  to  in  Parliament, 
give  the  reasons  for  this  delay.  Sir  Charles  writes 
that  he  is  convinced,  from  an  inspection  of  the  de- 
fensive works,  that  to  attack  either  Cronstadt  oi 
Sveaborg,  even  with  the  powerful  fleet  under  his 
command,  would  be  certain  destruction.  Admiral 
Chads  also  writes  that  after  two  day^'  inspection 
of  the  forts  and  ships,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  forti- 
fications are  by  far  too  substantial  to  make  any  im- 
pression upon  them ;  and  that,  while  it  would  be  ut- 
teriy  useless  to  direot  the  fire  of  the  ships  against 
such  masses  of  granite,  the  Russian  ships  are  so 
placed  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  get  at  them. 
There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  little  ground  for  the 
expectation  that  any  thing  more  will  be  done  in  the 
Baltic  than  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  the  Russian 
t>orts. — The  movements  of  troops  on  the  Danube 
are  of  but  little  importance.  Prince  Oortscfaakoff* 
is  withdrawing  the  Russian  forces  under  his  com- 
mand to  Bucharest,  snd  it  is  believed  that  his  right 
and  left  wings  are  retreating  to  the  Sereth  line  ef 
operations.  The  Dobnidscha  has  been  entirely 
evacuated  by  the  Russian  troops.  The  Turks  hn,fe 
marched  into  the  Principalities,  it  is  said,  greatly 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Austrians. — The  issse 
of  the  fresh  negotiations  between  the  Csar  and 
Austria  is  briefly  stated  in  the  remariis  of  Losd 
John  Russell,  of  which  a  synopsis  is  given  in  sa- 
other  part  of  this  Record.  As  the  documents  have 
not  been  published,  it  is  of  oourse  impossible  to  gst 
at  any  more  precise  knowledge  of  their  contents. 
It  seems  to  be  settled  that  the  Csar*s  reply  to  the 
Austrian  note  was  of  such  a  tenor  as  to  forbid  all 
hope  of  the  speedy  restoration  of  peace.  The  policy 
of  Austria  seems  to  be  to  avoid  taking  any  aotivis 
part  in  the  war  as  long  as  possible ;  nor  is  it  at  all 
elear  which  side  she  will  espouse  in  the  last  resort. 
Prussia  is  evidently  desirous  of  aiding  the  Cssr, 
and  will  do  so  as  soon  as  it  shall  appear  to  be 
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Is  THE  HUMAN  RACE  ONE  OR  MANY? 
Or  rather,  is  there  a  kuman  race  ?  For  the  term 
of  itself  implies  unity  of  idea,  unity  of  law,  continu- 
ity of  growth,  and  community  of  origin.  We  must 
make  a  radical  change  in  our  language — in  all  lan- 
guages—if we  would  state  this  question  so  as  to 
avoid  all  inconsistency.  This  very  necessity  shows 
^at  it  involves  something  at  war  with  the  universal 
sentiment  of  mankind,  whether  arising  from  the  uni- 
form interpretation  of  an  ancient  oracle,  or  some 
other  source  as  primeval  as  it  is  catholic.  It  is 
ai^tonishing  with  what  flippancy  the  subject  has 
been  treated,  although  it  would  seem  that  its  im- 
mense bearings,  moral,  social,  and  theological,  as 
well  as  physical,  must  present  themselves  to  every 
serious  mind.  In  these  respects  it  is  entirely  un- 
like the  geological  issue  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
compared.  That  involves  merely  a  matter  of  verbal 
interpretation,  or  at  the  utmost,  the  literal  veracity 
of  an  ancient  record ;  this  connects  itself  with  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity,  the  very  life  of  all  hu- 
man ethics,  and  the  reality  of  any  human  redemp- 
tion. In  these  respects  the  question  is  of  incalcula- 
ble importance.  The  **  unity  of  the  human  race"  is 
second  only  to  that  other  great  doctrine,  the  "  one- 
ness of  Deity ;"  while  its  debial,  we  may  venture 
to  say,  might  involve  even  a  greater  amount  of  di- 
lect  practical  evil.  It  may  be  seriously  doubted 
whether  polytheism  in  any  form  would  have  so  de- 
moralizing an  eflfect  as  polyanthropy — or  that  Sa- 
tanic license  to  all  inhuman  passions  which  would 
come  from  the  settled  belief  that  some  who  bear  the 
human  form  are  less  huiaan,  or  not  human  at  all,  or 
only  occupy  intervening  stations  between  the  higher 
human  and  the  lower  animal  existences. 

All  this,  however,  matters  not,  say  some.  Let 
revelation,  let  morals,  let  philanthropy  take  care  of 
themselves ;  it  is  a  pure  question  of  pure  science. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  science,  we  would 
respectfully  ask  ?  Shall  the  men  of  fins,  and  scales, 
and  vertebras,  be  allowed  to  monopolize  to  them- 
selves this  wide  domain,  or  is  all  true  science  cos- 
mical  in  its  very  nature,  so  that  every  department 
is  more  or  less  imperfect,  narrow,  one-sided,  and 
consequently  false  in  its  conclusions,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  exclusive  of,  and  ignores  every  other  7  What 
Tight  has  any  one  to  shut  out  the  biblical,  the  theol- 
ogical, and  especially  the  deep  moral  aspects  of  this 
question,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  its  satisfac- 
tory solution  ?  Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
history  of  religious  bigotry  to  be  compared  to  this 
fat  narrowness. 

Still,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  a  question  of  fact,  of 
observation,  of  induction.  But  phenomena  are  not 
fact*  strictly.  We  make  use  of  them  in  our  classi- 
fications derived  from  greater  or  less  degrees  of 
diversity  or  uniformity  in  their  grouping,  but  such 
classifications  never  reach  to  ultimate  facts  of 
rnigm,  and  the  very  resemblances  on  which  they 
are  predicated  have  no  scientific  value  except  as 
they  are  suggestive,  somehow  and  somewhere,  of 
an  actual  generic  oneness  not  constituted  by,  but 
originally  causative  of,  such  resemblance.  It  is  a 
question  of  fact !  Ay — but  who  assumes  to  know 
the  fact  ?  **  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  found- 
ations of  the  earth  ?"  Where  wast  thou,  O  indi- 
vidual homo,  at  that  ancient  period  when  the  human 
face,  or  races,  sprang  firom  nothingness  into  exist- 
ence, or  slowly  grew  up,  it  may  be,  into  the  human 


type  and  idea  after  an  incalculable  and  intermin- 
ahle  series  of  developments — for  mere  appearances, 
without  revealed  or  historical  facts,  may  be  urged 
as  strongly  in  favor  of  the  one  hypothesis  as  the 
other.  What  knowest  thou,  O  scientific  homuncu- 
jus  !  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  generation — ^to  say 
nothing  of  God's  control  over  them — ^in  that  ante- 
Adamic  period  of  which  thou  speakest  with  sudi 
confident  assurance  7  Even  now,  after  three  thou- 
sand years*  study,  or  ten  thousand  years,  if  we  add 
all  the  supposed  science  of  thy  favorite  Egyptian 
dynasties,  thou  canst  not  tell  "  the  way  of  the  quick- 
ening, nor  how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of 
her  that  is  with  child."  Thou  canst  not  tell  what 
makes  one  hair  black  or  white,  or  what  is  the  ground 
at  all  of  color  in  bodies — whether  an  inherent  prop- 
erty of  the  particles  in  themselves,  or  something 
which  depends  on  their  form,  site,  and  relational 
arrangement.  Thou  hast  not  yet  discovered  the 
mystery  of  a  fact  which  is  ever  before  thine  eyes,  or 
beneath  the  touch  of  thy  fingers,  and  yet  thou  dost 
presume  to  a£Srm  what  was  possible,  and,  more 
venturously  still,  what  was  impossible,  in  nature  so 
many  ages  ago. 

We  judge  from  the  phenomena,  it  is  said.  True 
— ^but  where  is  your  law  for  the  phenomena  ?  If 
derived  solely  from  the  phenomena  themselves, 
what  degree  of  uniformity  or  diversity  shall  decide 
the  case,  or  rather  how  much  diversity  shall  be  a 
logical  and  scientific  exclusion  of  unity  of  origin  ! 
If  men,  or  any  other  class  of  observed  natural  pro- 
dubts,  have  more  agreements  than  differences,  would 
that  prove  a  community  of  origin  7  Would  it  show 
that  the  agreements  came  from  a  common  law,  or  a 
common  causative  force,  and  the  differences  from 
outward  accidents  7  That  would  not  do  at  all,  says 
our  man  of  exact  science ;  although  it  would  seem 
at  first  view  to  be  about  as  fair  a  rule  as  any  mere 
induction  from  appearances  could  ever  furnish.  All 
resemblances  are  not  generic  resemblances,  all  dif- 
ferences are  not  specific  differences.  Some  uni- 
formities are  lost,  we  know  not  how ;  some  diversi- 
ties, which  are  apparently  accidental,  fall  into  the 
stream  of  generation  and  perpetuate  themselves,  in 
a  manner  equally  incomprehensible.  We  want  a 
higher  law,  a  law  not  only  for  the  grouping  of  pres- 
ent phenomena,  but  for  the  classification  of  all  gen- 
erative changes.  To  employ  mathematical  language, 
which  is  very  appropriate  here,  we  want  the  law  for 
the  second  order  of  differentials,  and  then  for  the 
third,  or  the  variation  of  the  variations,  and  this 
process  carries  us  away  back  of  all  scientific  ob- 
servation to  periods  where  we  must  be  content  with 
darkness,  or  thankfully  accept  the  light  of  a  super- 
natural revelation.  Classifications  may  be  confirm- 
ed by  known  genealogical  facts  showing  unity  of 
origin,  but  this  proof  is  ever  on  one  side ;  the  pro- 
cess can  never  be  reversed ;  they  can  never  dis- 
prove that  fact  of  oneness  which  is  far  above  them, 
and  may  be  consistent  with  a  much  greater  amount 
of  phenomenal  diversity  than  is  known  to  exist. 

What  then  constitutes  this  imaginary  canon  on 
which  some  rely  with  as  much  confidence  as  though 
it  had  been  irrevocably  settled  by  an  infallible  sci- 
entific council  7  We  find  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
books.  Agassiz  does  not  pretend  to  lay  it  down,  nor 
Morton,  nor  Nott,  nor  any  of  their  critics  and  re- 
viewers. What  constitutes  a  naturtf  with  its  idea 
and  law  7    What  is  a  species,  a  gsm,  having  ^  i 
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ganic  imity,  in  distmction  from  a  ci<u9  which  has, 
or  max  have»  merely  a  unity  of  resemblance,  with- 
out community  of  life  and  origin  T  This  unsettled, 
all  is  unsettled.  No  show  of  seoond-hand  learning 
in  Egyptian  antiquities,  no  amount  of  stale  twaddle 
about  the  province  of  revelation,  and  of  stale  respect 
for  it  when  it  modestly  confines  itself  to  the  moral, 
leaving  the  more  recondite  field  of  phjrsical  truth  to 
the  higher  science — ^no  amount  of  facts  even,  or 
phenomena,  in  natural  history,  however  soberly 
coUected  and  carefully  classified,  can  avail  to  de- 
cide the  great  question  of  origin  while  this  higher 
law  remains  undiscovered  and  unrevealed.  , 

In  the  domain  of  mere  facts,  or  observation,  we 
will  give  all  credit  to  the  naturalist.  But  this  in- 
quiry stretches  far  away  beyond  his  narrow  sphere. 
It  involves  logical  questions,  moral  questions,  met- 
aphysical questions.  It  runs  us  out  of  nature  into 
the  supernatural,  where  all  inquiries  in  respect  to 
origin,  or  beginning$  in  nature,  must  ultimately  land. 
It  takes  its  course  along  the  borders  of  the  spiritual 
world,  bringing  up  the  great  problem  of  life  and  its 
law  of  continuity,  together  with  the  query  whether 
souls  are  generated  and  bom  as  well  as  bodies. 

Now  science,  cormnonly  *o  coiled^  can  not  settle 
these  questions.  The  whole  matter  waits  for  a  de- 
cision from  a  higher  plane  of  knowledge,  which  can 
be  never  reached  by  sense  or  observation ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  such  decision  nothing  short  of  a  supernat- 
ural revelation  can  ever  satisfactorily  furnish.  With- 
out this  we  can  know  nothing  of  origin.  We  know 
not  whether  man  is  one  or  many — whether  the  whole 
universe  is  one  or  many — ^whether  it  was  made,  as 
God  saw  fit  to  make  it,  by  diverse  acts,  and  for  di- 
verse physical  ends  in  its  diverse  parts,  although 
all  pointing  to  one  great  moral  oonsummation— «r 
whether  it  grew  up  from  one  eternal  seed  through  a 
course  of  generative  development,  out  of  which 
every  type  of  being  has  successively  flowed.  We 
know  not  but  that  the  human  race,  so  called,  in- 
stead of  being  composed  of  separate  parts,  may  be 
itself  an  organic  part  of  a  wider  unity  than  our  sci- 
entific dignity  would  be  proud  to  claim  relation  to, 
oj  acknowledge  as  a  kindred  life.  Man,  instead  of 
being  diverse  from  man,  may  have  a  unity,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  animal  races,  and  even  a  com- 
munity of  birth,  in  some  remote  period,  with  the 
vegetable  life.  Garry  the  genealogical  table  fnt 
enough  back,  and  he  may  be  related  not  only  to  the 
reptile  but  the  fungus  ;  our  boasting  savant  may 
make  himself  out  to  be  a  brother  not  only  of  the 
worm  but  of  the  toad-stool.  Following  appearances 
alone — the  limited  appearances  that  flit  across  our 
atom  of  time  and  space — we  are  as  likely  to  go 
astray  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  ether.  Some  na- 
turalists have  been  rather  inclined  to  regard  the 
lowest  specimens  of  apparent  humanity  as  being  a 
progressive  development  from  those  animals  that 
seem  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  human.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  antibiblical  interest  sometimes 
leans  in  this  direction.  But  once  admit  contact 
here,  and  the  whole  chain  is  drawn  in.  If  the  Negro 
(we  will  yet  write  him  with  a  capital)  may  be  de- 
veloped out  of  the  monkey,  why  not  the  Papuan 
from  the  Negro,  the  Malay  from  the  Papuan,  the 
Hindoo  from  the  Malay,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  from 
the  Hindoo !  Every  one  must  remember  a  famous 
book,  which  lately  claimed  to  have  discovered  the 
long-lost  vestiges  of  creation,  and  in  which  it  was 
maintained  that  this  development  theory  was  all  but 
proved.  What  an  interest  it  had  for  many  who  now 
feel  a  like  sympathy  with  this  doctrine  of  diversity. 
We  know  critics  who  then  loudly  extolled  that  book, 


and  who  are  now  equally  earnest  in  their  admiration 
of  Nott  and  Agassis.  And  thus,  if  we  take  no  higher 
guide  on  these  great  questions  than  scientific  induc- 
tion, must  we  be  ever  carried  away  into  one  or  the 
other  of  the  great  oceans  of  darkness  that  lie  along 
the  isthmus  oif  revealed  truth.  By  one  law  of  classifi- 
cation and  development,  we  have  much  less  unity 
than  the  Bible  makes  known ;  follow  another,  which 
has  equal  scientific  authority,  and  presents  an  equal 
charm  to  many  naturalists,  and  we  have  vastly  more. 

What  a  position  is  our  speck  in  space,  and  our 
moment  in  time,  for  determining,  from  observation, 
any  thing  about  the  ultimates  or  the  principia  of 
nature ;  or  for  fixing  the  law  of  the  changes  through 
which  this  vast  universe  may  have  rolled  in  the 
ages  that  are  past,  or  through  which  it  is  destined 
to  roll  in  the  ages  to  come !  The  comparison  of 
the  fly  upon  the  pyramid  peering  with  his  micrb- 
scropio  eyes  into  the  myriad  facts  that  stand  mag- 
nified in  Uie  lime  and  stone  around  him,  laboriously 
arranging  them  into  classes,  and  thence  drawing 
his  sage  conclusions  respecting  the  origin,  and  des- 
tiny, and  final  cause  of  the  great  structure,  is  but 
an  inadequate  representation  of  the  feebleness  and 
littleness  of  our  much  lauded  science,  when  it  pre- 
tends to  speak  with  authority  on  such  issues  as 
these.  How  easy,  too,  to  expose  its  glaring  incon- 
sistencies !  At  one  time  the  antibiblical  spirit  leads 
it  to  ignore  diversity  of  creation.  All  is  develop- 
ment, or  development  as  far  back  as  it  can  safely 
go  with  any  thing  like  an  admission  of  theism.  Then 
again  we  have  any  number  of  independent  princi- 
pia, and  that  too  where  nature  points  to  a  closer 
union  than  exists  in  any  other  part  of  her  works, 
while  the  Scriptures  most  expressly  confirm  her 
teaching.  The  **  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  and  some 
writers  on  Geology  (ibr  we  are  far  from  affirming 
it  of  them  all),  take  one  direction ;  the  late  worka 
on  Ethnology  would  carry  us  in  the  other.  The 
two  speculations  are  as  much  opposed  to  each  other 
as  they  are  to  the  Scriptures.  They  are  mutually 
suicidal ;  and  the  friend  of  biblical  truth  may  there- 
fore rejoice  in  the  sure  prospect  of  their  mutual  an- 
nihilation. 

The  question  belongs  solely  to  men  of  science, 
men  of  strict  science,  men  of  exact  science.  This 
is  the  assumption;  and  the  editorial  reviewer,  it 
may  perhaps  be  said,  is  evidently  not  one  of  that 
class,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  manner  of  handling 
the  subject.  We  would  not  stop  to  dispute  this, 
except  to  deny  the  exclusive  claim.  It  needs  no 
great  amount  of  exact  physical  science — in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  word — to  determine  the  true  bear- 
ings of  this  question.  A  man  may  reason  well  about 
it  without  knowing  the  names  of  one  half  the  genera 
or  classes  in  ichthyology  and  conchology.  The 
power  of  detecting  fallacies  in  reasoning  does  not 
depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  or  of 
many  of  the  facts,  on  which  that  reasoning  is  as- 
sumed to  be  grounded.  In  these  departments,  in 
all  departments  of  natural  history.  Bacon  was  doubt- 
less far  behind  Mr.  Nott ;  but  if  he  did  not  know  so 
much  of  the  laws  of  nature,  so  called,  we  must  think 
tha(  he  was  far  better  qualified  to  determine  the 
higher  laws  of  a  legitimate  argument  founded  on 
right  definition,  and  without  which  the  multiplicity 
of  facts  may  only  shed  darkness  instead  of  light. 

Besides,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  other  knowl- 
edge, in  respect  to  which  what  are  called  scientific 
men  often  show  a  childish  ignorance ;  and  yet  it 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  determination  of  this 
and  similar  questions.  Without,  however,  going 
into  the  physical  argument  for  the  purpose  of  shciw- 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQlC 
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in%  that  we  do  underttand  the  matter,  eren  in  this 
respect — as  well  at  least  as  some  who  so  confident- 
ly take  the  other  side — we  would  be  content  with 
one  simple  statement  of  a  position  to  which  there 
maj  be  challenged  an  answer.  It  has  been  said, 
that  in  all  the  reasoning  of  the  advocates  of  diver- 
sity, they  have  left  wholly  undetermined  the  very 
point  without  which  all  their  other  inductions  are 
of  no  avail.  They  have  not  fixed,  and  can  not  fix, 
the  limit  in  either  direction :  they  can  not  determ- 
ine the  degree  of  diversity  that  physically  excludes 
unity  of  origin,  or  the  amount  and  nature  of  agree- 
ment that  necessitates  it.  This  leaves  their  side 
of  the  case  entirely  open  and  defenseless  as  against 
any  impeachment  of  their  logic  But  on  the  other 
side,  and  as  against  their  assaults,  there  is  a  posi- 
tive impregnable  bulwark  built  up,  not  of  phenom- 
ena merely,  but  of  genealogical  facts,  real  historical 
and  not  hypothetical  facts,  directly  connected  with 
the  phenomena.  The  position  may  be  thus  stated 
—There  are  diversities  in  other  parts  of  nature, 
diversities  in  the  vegetable  world,  diversities  in  the 
animal  world,  greater  in  degree,  and  more  striking 
in  kind,  than  any  that  can  be  traced  in  the  human 
▼arieties;  and  yet  these  diversities  are  Jbioim — 
not  inferred — to  have  a  common  origin.  They  fall 
within  the  field  remembered  of  history.  Without 
foing  back  to  ante-historical  ages,  the  phenomena 
of  which  we  speak  can  be  actually  traced  genealog- 
ically to  a  source  where  all  this  subsequent  divert 
sity  was  once  unity  and  even  identity  of  being. 

All  naturalists  have  to  admit  this.  Why,  then, 
do  some  of  them  so  gratuitously  adopt  a  re- 
verse rule  and  a  reverse  principle  in  respect  to  the 
human  varieties?  Why  do  these  gnat-straining, 
camel-swallowing  interpreters  of  nature  thus  ignore 
positive  facts  falling  within  the  direct  field  of  their 
science,  and  this  for  the  sake  of  hsrpothetical  con- 
clusions lying  equally  beyond  both  horizons,  that 
of  scientific  induction,  and  that  of  historical  or  act- 
ual genealogical  knowledge.  The  inconsistency  of 
their  reasoning,  or  their  want  of  reasoning,  here,  is 
as  astonishing  as  their  strange  modes  of  estimating 
evidence.  They  make  wry  faces  at  the  clear,  and 
consistent,  and  sober  ethnology  of  the  Bible,  and 
yet  take  down,  without  any  harm  to  their  digestion, 
all  the  sphinxes  and  crocodiles  of  Eg3rptian  hiero- 
glyphics. They  see  no  light  in  that  wondrous  gene- 
alogical chart  of  the  nations  that  is  given  in  the 
tenth  of  Genesis,  and  yet  find  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  perfectly  satisfactory,  all  the  bungling  mon- 
strosities, or  designed  distortions  of  a  sculpture 
whose  whole  aim  was  priestly  imposture,  or  polit- 
ical mjrstery  and  deceit.  In  these  miserable  scrawls, 
not  equal  many  of  them  in  artistic  merit  to  the  Onei- 
da's picture  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  the  rude  draw- 
ing on  an  Indian's  powder-horn,  their  marvelous 
faith  finds  the  most  **  unmistakable  evidence"  of 
diversity  of  origin  in  the  human  race.  It  is  all  per- 
fecUy  plain.  The  varieties  stand  out  as  clear  to 
their  **  believing  eyes"  as  the  most  carefully  drawn 
figures  in  a  modem  book  of  anatomy.  The  Negro, 
the  Indian,  the  Hottentot,  the  Scythian,  all  have 
their  representative  men,  with  their  exact  portraits, 
in  the  works  of  these  **  old  masters." 

But  why  do  they  not  go  further,  and  find  as  many 
more  varieties  as  there  are  deformities  in  these  un- 
ooQth,  art-lacking  caricatures  of  humanity  T  If  they 
want  them,  there  are  plenty  more  in  Layard*s  ex- 
humations from  Nineveh.  Abundance  of  such  ra- 
rieties  could  be  discovered  in  any  old  tablet  of  the 
kind,  in  which  the  despot-awed  artist,  even  if  he 
possessed  any  genius,  is  compelled  to  paint  the 


conquerors  in  the  most  portly  look  and  attitude  tJMt 
might  be  suggested  by  national  vanity,  while  the 
crushed  captives  have  bestowed  upon  them  more 
of  the  beastly  than  the  human  &ce.  The  thought 
occurs — What  if  a  document  precisely  like  the  Mo- 
saic genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Noah  had  been  dug 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Kamak,  or  deciphered  iroB 
some  Theban  celunm— especially  if  it  could  be  made 
to  mmh  in  conflict  with  any  thing  in  a  received  reve« 
lation—with  what  rapturous  delight  would  it  be 
hailed  by  the  naturalist  as  well  as  the  antiquarian ! 
How  clear  would  be  its  evidence !  How  perfeetly 
satisfactory  to  many  who  now  ignore  it,  simply  be- 
cause it  occupies  an  unpretendkig  place  in  our  old 
book  of  faith,  which  is  at  the  same  time  our  sole 
book  of  primeval  history !  We  might  dwell  mors 
at  length  on  this  pretended  argument  from  antiqui- 
ty, and  the  shallow  display  of  learning  put  forth  by 
many  who  urge  it,  but  it  stricUy  belongs  to  another 
part  of  the  discussion. 

We  come  badi  to  the  question  from  whence  w« 
may  seem  to  have  digressed.  Are  there  differences, 
in  many  parts  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds, 
greater  than  any  that  exist  in  the  supposed  human 
race,  and  yet  known  to  have  had  a  common  origin  T 
If  no  naturalist  can  or  dare  deny  this,  we  ndgfat 
rest  here  the  whole  issue.  The  opposing  case  is 
not  proved.  Man  may  be  one  yet,  for  all  that  they 
have  shown.  Or  he  may  be  many— very  many — 
more  than  any  have  ever  yet  affirmed,  or  woM 
venture  to  affirm.  Setting  the  Bible  aside,  tiiere 
may  be  as  many  races  as  there  are  discernible  di- 
versities, making  hundreds  and  thousands  as  well 
as  half  a  dosen.  Or,  if  we  depart  from  the  only  safe 
guide,  we  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  one 
with  all  who  have  the  commonly  supposed  human 
characteristics,  but  even  with  the  monkey  and  the 
opossum.  The  inference  from  the  wonderful  uni- 
fbnnity  of  the  human  race  amidst  all  its  apparent 
diversities — a  uniformity  greater  than  is  known  to 
exist  in  any  other  department  of  nature — this,  we 
say,  would  be  all  in  favor  of  unity.  But  it  is  only 
an  inference  after  all.  The  case  is  not  proved 
either  way.  We  therefore  carry  it  for  trial  to  a 
higher  court.  A  revelation  from  above  the  plane 
of  nature  can  alone  settle  the  question ;  and  that 
supernatural  revelation  has  been  given.  All  who 
receive  it  may  have  faith  in  their  humanity— dwir 
distinctive  humanity— that  humanity  which  Christ 
assumed,  and  for  the  redemption  of  which  he  died 
Those  who  reject  it  may  spurn  some  of  their  mors 
uncultivated  brethren  as  not  being  truly  men ;  but 
they  have  no  security  in  their  "  inhuman"  creed 
that  they  may  not  be  genealogically  related  to 
something  far  below  the  Negro,  or,  it  may  be, 
of  kin  to  some  of  the  meanest  types  of  the  i  ' 
world. 

In  view  of  such  a  statement  of  the  question,  I 
irrelevant,  nay  how  utterly  foolish,  is  the  « 
rigmarole  which  is  erer  employed  to  set  aaide  the 
decisive  argument  from  the  Scriptures  I  With  what 
oracular  gravity  is  there,  from  time  to  time,  put 
forth  that  most  profound  and  original  remark  tiiat 
*'  the  Bible  was  not  given  to  teach  us  natural  sci- 
ence !"  That  is  all  true  no  doubt  in  respect  to  the 
ultimate  design  of  the  Scriptures.  They  have  a  far 
higher  aim  than  to  give  us  scientific  lessons  in  any 
branch  of  natural  hktory.  And  yet  it  remains  true, 
as  a  position  derived  from  the  very  idea  of  a  revela- 
tion, that  such  revelation  must  define  its  own  field 
and  whatever  falls  within  it.  If  given  for  any  pur- 
pose at  all,  it  surely  must  be  to  teach  utjmt  tvAsI 
it  thet  teach  V9.  Sometimes  the  i|taturalixing  dietom 
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is  deemed  of  sveh  Test  importanoe  that  there  it  a 
leaort  to  authoritj  in  ita  support.  Theologians  are 
qiioted  who  hare  thought  it  wonld  appear  Liberal  to 
give  it  their  clerical  sanction,  or  some  man  of  let- 
ters ia  referred  to,  whose  opinion  has  all  the  mora 
weight  from  the  fact  that  he  has  somewhere  in  his 
writings  paid  the  Bible  a  few  oompliments.  And 
then,  again,  we  hmre  ever  and  anon  the  counterpart 
of  the  dogma.  **  The  fieldof  the  Scriptures  is  nioral 
tnith ;"  and  this  they  would  wholly  separate  from 
the  physical ;  they  would  draw  a  dear  Une  between 
tiiem  not  only  in  their  essence,  but  in  all  their  inti- 
mate bearings,  and  in  all  the  relations  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  with  each  other.  All  on  that  side 
is  moral  and  we  give  it  up  to  the  theologian — all  on 
this  side  is  physical  and  belongs  to  us,  and  we  are 
to  determine  where,  and  in  what  direction,  the 
boundary  is  to  be  drawn ;  so  that  if  any  new  diffi- 
culty presents  itself,  it  can  be  readily  removed  by 
enlarging  the  one  field  and  diminishing  the  other. 
Thus  would  they  run  their  scientific  dissecting- 
knife  between  these  two  departments  of  ontology 
with  as  much  ease  as  they  would  separate  the  calyx 
and  corolla  of  a  plant,  or  the  fins  and  scales  of  a  fish. 

,We  are  not  railing  at  science ;  we  are  not  dispar- 
aging the  devout  study  of  nature.  But  men  should 
iMum  to  be  modest.  BspeoiaHy  should  they  be  very 
modest  when  they  compare  the  finity — the  exceed- 
ingly minute  finity  of  their  knowledge— with  the  in- 
finity of  their  ignorance.  The  caution  has  been 
abundantly  given  to  the  moralist  and  the  theologian ; 
but  certainly  there  is  some  little  ground  for  it  in  the 
case  of  the  naturalist.  Above  all  is  it  necessary  in 
iespe<it  to  the  distinction  on  which  we  are  here 
dwelling.  What  great  physical  truth  is  there  with- 
out a  moral  bearing  ?  What  is  there  in  nature  that 
does  not  either  shock  us  by  the  apparent  unmean- 
ingness  of  ita  mere  physical  ends,  or  run  up  at  last 
into  the  domain  of  ethios  and  theology  7  Are  we 
one  or  many?  Are  we  brethren  or  aliens?  Are 
some  of  us  mora  human,  othen  less  human,  or  not 
human  at  all?  In  short,  is  there  a  true  human 
brotherhood  in  distinction  from  class  resemblances 
which  are  only  matters  of  degree,  and  may  as  well 
connect  us,  nearly  or  remotely,  with  any  other  de- 
partments of  nature  ?  Are  fraternity,  philanthropy, 
mere  figures  of  speech,  grounded  on  a  false  etymol- 
ogy, and  only  other  names  for  relation  to  **  being  in 
general  V*  No  folly  can  be  greater  than  that  scien- 
tific trifling,  which  would  deny  to  a  divine  revela- 
tion any  true  authority  in  deciding  sudi  questions 
as  these,  and  that,  too,  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
no  moral  bearings. 

But  our  limits  admonish  us  that  we  can  not,  in 
oar  present  number,  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  the 
many  topics  which  this  question  suggests.  There 
is  the  wide  difference  between  it  and  the  geological 
issne  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  There 
is  the  Bible  argamentr— the  argument  from  the  letter 
—the  argument  from  the  spirit — the  argument  from 
the  Incarnation,  or  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity. There  is  the  answer  to  the  argument  from 
antiquity  which  is  se  confidently  put  forth,  and 
which  needs  to  be  presented  in  its  real  force  and 
real  dimensions,  to  show  how  very  little,  aside  from 
the  Bible,  is  known  of  the  earliest  history  of  our 
face.  There  is,  on  the  other  side,  the  great  and  un- 
answerable argument  from  language.  And  not  least, 
there  is  the  moral  argument  derived  from  a  consid- 
eration of  the  tremendous  evils,  moral,  social,  and 
political,  that  would  come  from  the  univeraal  belief 
of  the  doctrine  of  diversity  now  so  sealously  advo- 
Cited.    We  look  upon  it,  not  only  as  more  directly 


antibiblieal  and  antiohristian,  but  as  mora  inhuman 
and  dehumanising  than  any  that  modem  science  has 
yet  propounded.  The  insidious  manner  in  which 
the  issue  is  urged,  and  its  vast  importance  in  itself^ 
make  our  apology  for  presenting  such  a  subject  to 
our  numerous  Christian  readen. 


¥^ 


(f Mtni'j  (0OS1I  Cjiiiit. 

E  have  never  seen  sadder  nor  more  anxious 
faces  than  those  which  have  surrounded  our 
Chair  during  the  last  few  weeks.  The  summer, 
which  should  be  the  synonym  of  life,  and  health, 
and  beauty,  seems  to  be  gradually  acquiring  a  ter- 
rible reputation.  Whether  our  hemisphere  is  slow- 
ly drifting  southward,  and  the  temperate  zone  is 
beginning  to  wax  torrid,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  say, 
but  it  is  certainly  very  easy  to  believe.  The  hMt 
of  midsummer  is  so  prodigious  that  travel  must  be 
abandoned,  and  the  h^py  few  who  can  escape  to 
the  sea-shore  are  alone  able  to  defy  Sirius  aiul  his 
rage. 

Yet  firom  the  sea^shore  and  from  all  the  watering- 
places  has  arisen  a  cry  of  disappointment  this  year. 
It  is  not  that  Saratoga  has  not  been  clean,  and  New- 
port cool,  nor  Cape  May  refreshing,  nor  the  Virginia 
springs  and  the  mountains  airy — it  is  not  that  the 
charms  of  landscape  and  of  climate  are  less  than 
they  were — it  is  not  a  cry  from  the  parents,  but 
from  the  children,  and  not  from  the  children  alto- 
gether, but  from  the  daughters;  and  the  cry  is— 
"Beaux!  beaux!'* 

''Where  are  the  men?**  sighed  the  belles,  in 
those  lovely  summer  morning  toilets,  of  which  they 
knew  the  fascination  so  well  that  they  grieved  at  the 
lost  opportunities  of  conquest. 

*«Why  should  we  go  down?*'  pouted  Zoe  and 
Una,  as  they  paced  indignantly  their  chambers  in 
the  hotel,  indignation  showing  itself  to  be  the  best 
of  cosmetics.  The  alluring  waltzes  wasted  their 
sweetness  upon  parlora  of  dowagen  and  halls  of 
unpolking  promenadeis.  Passionate  Strauss,  mel- 
ancholy Lanner,  gay  Labitsky,  and  the  Germania 
composers,  pealed  and  appealed  in  vain.  The  list- 
eners saw  little  actual  dancing,  but  as  the  strains 
rose  and  fell  they  dreamed  of  the  Wilis,  of  invisible 
feiry  dancers.  In  place  of  their  daughters'  dancing, 
musing  mammas  surveyed  the  listless  parlora,  and 
remembered  their  own  young  balls.  Vainly  each 
morning  younger  and  unsuspecting  brothera  were 
sent  to  scan  the  hotel-books  and  report  of  the  recent 
arrivals.  Uncertain  foreignen,  or  too-certain  na- 
tives, were  the  only  record. 

**  It's  a  failure — a  dull  season— it's  too  bad— it's 
mean,"  was  the  unanimous  verdict  of  those  con- 
gresses of  fresh  fashions  and  exquisite  dresses. 
"  Where  are  the  men  ?" 

The  men  were  where  the  soene-shifrera  and  the 
property-men  and  the  machinists  are  in  the  theatre. 
While  that  delicious  dancer,  to  whom  the  young 
men  write  sonnets  and  send  bouquets,  is  loving  and 
languishing  upon  the  stage,  and  bends  to  the  ground 
in  graceful  recognition  of  the  universal  homage,  and 
falls  exhausted  upon  flowers,  then  the  property- 
men,  the  helpere,  the  officials  who  suddenly  erect 
Aladdin's  palaces,  and  fairy  bowen,  and  lay  out 
endless  pleasure-parks  and  gardens,  who  create 
caves  glittering  with  gems,  and  mysterious  pas- 
sages to  incredible  delights,  in  the  midst  of  whidi 
the  beautiful  and  popular  danseuse  achieves  her 
most  rapturous  successes,  are  all  quietly  hiddett 
away  behind  scenes  and  under  the  stage,  in  dadu 
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damp,  mouldy,  smelly  places,  pulling  strings,  and 
watching  wires,  and  shonng  slides,  and  generally 
maintaining  the  dear  delusion ;  themselves,  mean- 
while, not  applauded,  quite  unsuspected,  and  not 
very  happy. 

Now  if  you  say  that  the  places  which  may  be 
classed  under  the  general  head  of  Wall  Street  are 
dark,  damp,  etc.,  etc.,  places — remark  that  it  is  not 
this  Easy  Chair  which  says  so.  That  simply  states 
that  **  the  men**  have  been  kept  away  very  busily 
making  and  arranging  the  means  wherel^  those 
airy  and  alluring  morning  toilets  were  made  prac- 
ticable. Husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  have  been 
patiently  or  impatiently  sitting  at  desks,  and  poring 
over  books,  and  running  about  docks.  While  Zoe 
and  Una  were  luxuriously  reclining  upon  the  neat 
yellow  linen  lining  of  the  calmly-rolling  chariot, 
upon  the  margin  of  the  sea,  or  in  country  love-lanes 
and  sweet-briar-lanes,  John  and  Tom  were  waiting 
upon  opportunity,  and  finding  it  very  warm  work. 
They  longed  to  go,  as  much  as  Zoe  and  Una  longed 
for  them  to  come.  Their  bodies  were  in  offices  and 
counting-rooms,  but  their  unconfined  souls  were 
prancing  upon  proud  horses  and  bowing  gallantly  to 
throngs  of  beautiful  women,  or  driving  the  loveliest 
of  ladies  in  the  lightest  of  wagons  with  yellow 
wheels,  or  lounging  in  dazzling  costume  of  unsul- 
lied white,  or  with  grace  and  the  frantic  whirl  of 
musical  motion  gliding,  sweeping,  and  dashing  in 
the  delicious  dance.  Sir  Richard  Lovelace  found 
his  mind  a  kingdom,  and  the  John  and  Thomas 
Lovelaces  of  this  summer  found  their  minds  a  whole 
round  of  watering-places,  with  all  the  attendant  fe- 
licities and  good  fortunes. 

But  there  were  also  sadder  men  than  they  this 
summer,  if  not  wiser.  We  Americans,  who  polk 
through  the  ball  of  life  with  such  a  rush  and  so  un- 
conceimedly,  occasionally  discover,  to  our  dismay, 
that  there  are  other  things  than  speed,  and  that 
speed  sometimes  costs  safety.  If  Aladdin  is  a  wise 
man,  it  will  sometimes  occur  to  ^im  that  a  palace 
which  is  reared  in  a  night  may  have  some  weak 
spot  somewhere,  and  may  well  repay  a  little  inves- 
tigation. He  will  survey  it  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing—he will  take  lamps  about  at  night— he  will  feel 
a  Uule  nervous  about  the  children  who  are  lodged 
in  their  pleasant  nursery  in  the  fifth  story.  If  the 
beautiful  palace  should  come  down  !  Just  Heavens ! 
as  the  sober  Frenchmen  say,  what  a  crash  were 
there! 

Unfortunately,  the  beautiful  palace  built  in  a 
ni^t  does  often  come  down,  and  great  is  the  fall 
thereof.  The  man  who  has  been  a  prince  and  a 
king  among  his  fellows,  by  reason  of  supposed  su- 
periority in  their  own  way-the  man  who  runs  fast- 
est, and  dives  deepest,  and  jumps  highest,  is  sud- 
denly discovered  to  have  done  so  by  machinery, 
and  not  by  his  own  unassisted  muscles.  The  re- 
spected Aladdin,  whose  palace  was  a  model  of 
grace  and  beauty,  and  reflected  equal  credit  upon 
his  exquisite  taste  and  princely  munificence  (see 
all  the  papers,  and  hear  all  the  private  conversa- 
tion), is  suddenly  respected  no  longer;  no  more 
cards  are  left  at  the  palace,  no  more  carriages  come 
from  the  great  portal,  the  palace  itself  disappears. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  society  goes  silently  home- 
ward, and  looks  with  some  humility  and  appre- 
hension upon  its  own  piles,  and  searches  with 
greater  care  than  ever  into  the  suspected  comers, 
or  the  spots  where  weakness  is  possible.  When 
Aladdin*s  palace  falls,  whose  house  is  safe  7  You 
may  go  to  Switzerland,  or  Newport,  or  Quebec, 
my  dear,  you  and  the  children.    But  I  must  stay 


and  watch.  Perhaps  my  palace  is,  after  all,  no 
palace  at  all,  but  a  sh^ly  fog-bank,  which  will 
curl  away  and  leave  me  nowhere,  and  damp,  sad 
chilly.  Here  was  Aladdin,  whom  I  honored  sad 
loved.  Now  I  do  not  see  him,  and  his  name  is  a 
by-word.  Oo,  my  dear,  to  the  sea-side,  you  and 
the  children;  but  I  will  stay  at  home,  and  weep 
and  wonder.  For  if  Aladdin^s  houae  goes,  then 
mine  may  go ;  and  if  his  name  becomes  a  reproach 
— him  whom  1  loved  and  honored — ^I  wish  to  be 
more  thoughtful,  and  to  walk  more  humbly. 

It  is  a  consolation  to  find  that,  even  with  us,  lots 
of  character  is  actually  (of  course  it  is  theoretical- 
ly) felt  as  a  more  fatal  misfortune  than  any  oMsrely 
financial  mischance.  Yet  the  tendency  of  our  life 
is  to  regard  external  success  as  the  criterion  of  real 
success  and  genuine  power,  and  there  is  a  mingled 
feeling  of  disappointed  perception  and  indignation 
when  our  admiration  is  found  to  have  been  mis- 
placed. And  it  can  not  be  concealed  that  it  is  the 
tendency  of  society — perhaps  with  just  and  neces- 
sary instinct — to  condemn  and  punish  the  offender 
to  the  end  and  to  the  utmost  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause we  feel  what  a  precarious  thing  our  virtue  is, 
and  we  shudder  at  the  slightest  exposure,  as  a  man 
in  feeble  health  swears  at  the  thoughtless  intruder 
who  opens  a  window  and  a  draught.  Like  men 
balancing  swords  upon  their  chins,  if  one  lets  his 
weapon  fail,  and  it  strikes  him  to  the  heart,  the 
others  are  nervously  angry  lest  the  excitement 
should  unsteady  their  chins,  and  suffer  death  to 
drop  upon  them  also.  Society  is  an  old  dowager, 
whose  youth  was  suspicious,  and  whose  fame  is  as 
dingy  as  her  complexion — ^who  rumples  her  plumage 
in  fearful  flutter,  and  scowls  scornful  condeomation 
when  some  victim  slips  away.  But  there  is  a  bet- 
ter part  and  a  higher  aim.  There  is  no  nobler  effort 
of  literature,  and  art,  and  morals  than  the  attempt 
to  forgive  seventy  times  seven,  and  to  believe  that 
all  sin  is  not  deadly.  It  is  surely  the  greatest  and 
most  glorious  distinction  of  contemporary  literature, 
especially  fiction,  that  it  is  steeped  in  the  very 
spirit  of  Christianity — ^that  it  teaches  sympathy, 
and  forgiveness,  and  long-suffering.  It  never  oc- 
curs to  a  Criminal  Judge,  probably,  that  Christ 
wept  over  Jerusalem ;  nor  to  that  amiable  and  char- 
itable thing  called  "  Society,*'  which  is  just  now 
discussing  the  melancholy  case  of  Hero  who  lived 
so  shamefully  with  Leander,  that  He  told  him  who 
was  without  sin  to  cast  the  first  stone. 

"  Oh !  yes,"  says  Society,  **  of  course ;  but  you 
wouldn't  have  us  abolish  the  Penal  Code  because 
we  are  commanded  to  love  one  another  ?*' 

Certainly,  in  your  heart.  Crime  must  be  pun- 
ished, and  the  good  of  all  demands  that  the  guilty 
suffer.  But  while  he  is  outlawed  and  executed  by 
the  commonweal,  let  him  not  be  exiled  from  your 
sympathy  and  your  prayers.  Even  as  the  Chiis- 
tian  minister  goes  to  the  condemned  cell,  and  weeps, 
and  hears  confession,  and  prays  and  consoles,  yet 
gives  no  hope  of  earthly  pardon,  so  let  3rour  heait 
go  in  and  minister  to  every  outcast,  and  prove  to 
him  that  there  is  a  Ood,  and  religion,  and  generous 
human  love,  although  he  may  never  before  have 
suspected  it,  and  although  he  knows  that  the  ma- 
jesty of  law  and  the  safety  of  society  demand  that 
he  suffer.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  selfish,  and  hard,  and 
crushing,  and  to  call  it  virtue  and  a  proper  self-re- 
spect But  it  is  the  hardest  and  most  solemn  of 
human  duties  to  be  loving,  humble,  and  Christisn. 

Perhaps  it  is  on  some  Sunday  morning  that  you, 
gentle  reader,  chance  to  scan  this  page.  It  shall 
be  a  soft  September  day,  with  sweetness  and  stiU- 
Jigitized  by 
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ness  in  the  air,  mnd  a  tender  bloom  upon  the  hori- 
son.  The  trees,  not  yet  reddened,  ware  gently 
and  ai^  in  the  light  warm  breese,  that,  deepened 
into  a  cold  gale,  shall  tear  them  relentlessly  from 
the  boughs.  There  is  that  melancholy,  prescient 
of  decay,  which  haunts  the  last  summer  days.  There 
is  that  universal  repose  which  lies  upon  the  heart 
like  balm.  You  hear  the  church-bells ;  you  see  the 
slow-moTing  congregation ;  the  silence  follows,  and 
the  sound  of  hymns.  Then  oomes  the  sermon  and 
the  benediction.  What  myriad  groups  of  youth  and 
age,  of  every  experience,  are  every  where  gathered 
this  solemn  morning!  And  for  how  many,  many 
years,  in  countless  congregations,  have  they  ail  been 
gathered !  They  who  come  no  longer  are  yet  near, 
and  the  sound  of  the  singing  and  the  preaching 
which  they  shall  hear  no  more  floats  gently  out  of 
the  open  windows  and  dies  among  the  graves. 
What  soft,  plastic  hearts  of  youths  and  maidens 
are  beating  with  hope  in  the  pews !  What  graver 
pulses  of  age  throb  with  remembrance  as  the  word 
is  spoken !  Consider  that  every  week,  in  every 
year,  each  one  of  these  congregations  gathers  to- 
gether, and  hears  read  the  life  of  Christ,  and  listens 
to  his  commands ;  and  think  how  hardly  sinners  are 
yet  Judged,  and  how  pitilessly  we  all  cast  stones  at 
the  fallen. 

Ah !  Zoe  and  Una,  have  meroy  and  come  down 
into  the  parlor !  Bethink  yourselves  in  your  pout- 
ing prettiness  and  fresh  morning  dresses,  that  no- 
thing is  so  graceful  as  goodness,  nor  so  beautiful 
as  charity.  Nothing  will  so  surely  make  you  a 
belle,  and  the  queen  of  love  and  beauty,  as  to  show 
that  3rou  have  both.  Men  admire  gifU,  and  talents, 
and  accomplishments;  but  they  love  that  sweet- 
ness of  nature  and  character  which  Adam  loved  in 
Eve.  Search  the  records  of  the  most  famous  suc- 
cesses of  belles,  and  you  will  find  that  every  man 
honored  the  woman  who  showed  that  she  did  not 
think  sarcasm  wit,  nor  heartlessness  gayety.  Hear 
what  the  grandfather  of  this  Easy  Chair  said  to  it, 
when  it  was  no  more  than  a  three-legged  stool : 

'*  Orandson,  when  I  was  young,  long  and  long 
•go,  I  was  a  beau  and  loved  the  sex ;  which,  as  you 
hope  to  be  an  Easy  Chair,  never  fail  to  do.  It 
chanced,  one  day  in  June,  that  I  heard  a  lively  de- 
bate about  the  charms  of  two  rival  women  at  the 
Springs  among  the  mountains.  It  was  in  the  days 
of  horseback  and  saddle-bags,  and  I  put  jny  clean 
shirt  into  one  bag  and  my  boots  into  the  other,  and 
departed  to  behold  the  belles.  My  son,  one  was 
tall,  and  fair,  and  like  a  camelia,  when  the  noonday 
sun  shines  upon  it.  The  other  was  dark,  yet  like 
a  violet  in  whose  heart  the  sun  nestles.  The  blonde 
was  brilliant,  accomplished,  and  clever;  the  bru- 
nette was  not.  To  talk  with  the  blonde  was  to  be 
lost  in  admiration  among  lofty  mountains,  with 
graceful  and  imposing  lines  and  sweeps ;  but  you 
longed,  after  a  time,  to  press  them  away,  and 
breathe  the  pure,  open,  unconfined  air  and  sun- 
shine. To  be  with  the  brunette — for  you  did  not 
talk  much — was  to  be  lifted  into  the  serenity  of  the 
summer  sky,  and  to  exist  contented.  The  men 
toasted  the  blonde,  and  her  name  was  heard  amidst 
the  ring  of  clashing  glasses,  and  every  new  comer 
sought  to  be  presented,  and  boasted  aloud  when  he 
had  won  a  smile.  But  the  men  thought  of  the  bru- 
nette in  secret,  and  pledged  her  silently,  not  with 
wine  but  with  their  heart's  worship,  and  the  new 
comers  asked  themselves, '  Am  I  worthy  to  be  pre- 
sented V  The  secret  I  soon  discovered,  my  grand- 
son, and  may  you  be  as  astute  as  your  ancestor ! 
The  blonde  was  devoted  to  herself,  and  the  bra- 


nette  forgot  herself.  Alas!  that  summers  will  pass. 
The  blonde  is  now  a  shriveled  old  mummy  with 
gold  beads  around  her  tawny  neck,  railing  at  the 
world  in  which  she  never  mated ;  the  brunette  is 
the  comely  grandmother  of  loving  and  lovely  chil- 
dren." 

So  said  my  grandfather,  who  was  sadly  given  to 
prosing,  but  whose  memory  was  perfect.  You, 
Zoe  and  Una,  in  the  absence  of  new  men,  have 
been  reading  the  old  books  by  the  sea  and  among 
the  hills.  Is  it  not  the  same  story  in  all  ?  If  your 
hearts  have  been  touched — if  an  old  Easy  Chair, 
itself  a  grandfather,  may  dare  to  suggest  what  no 
younger  man  may,  that  you  have  been  in  love,  have 
you  not  found  that  the  blondes  and  the  brunettes 
are  much  the  same  7  that  men  are  not  very  different, 
and  still  loudly  toast  those  whom  they  do  not  very 
deeply  love,  and  silently  worship  the  real  Divinity 
of  their  lives  7  Be  sure  of  it ;  and  be  equally  sure 
that  the  qualities  which  made  the  brunette  the  girl 
she  was,  have  an  immortal  excellence,  and  will 
make  you  equally  a  belle.  Think  gently,  and  speak 
tenderly  of  those  who  trip  and  stumble,  and  your 
influence  shall  make  men  think  and  speak  so ;  and 
you,  even  you,  Zoe  and  Una,  shall  thus  do  some- 
thing, and  a  good  thing,  toward  the  happy  day  of 
which  we  all  dream ;  and  so  shall  you  ever  be  gently 
and  tenderly  remembered  in  the  places  which  your 
youth  and  beauty  adorned. 

The  young  man  of  Messrs.  Dry,  Sly,  and  Lye, 
came  into  our  office  the  other  day  with  a  singular 
leer  in  the  comer  of  his  eye. 

**  How  about  stocks  V*  we  inquired. 

**  Down,  rather,**  replied  the  young  man. 

*'  Crystal  Palace  V*  asked  we. 

"  Plenty  to  be  had  at  easy  rates,"  answered  the 
same  young  financier,  without  moving  a  muscle  of 
betrayal. 

It  was  in  May  that  we  saw  him  last.  In  May, 
just  after  the  attenuated  procession  and  the  in- 
augural ode  and  speeches.  In  May,  Just  as  Mr. 
Bamum  had  put  his  shoulder  to  that  sadly*mired 
wheel,  to  learn,  as  it  seems,  that  some  things  can 
not  be  done  as  well  as  othera. 

Since  the  resignation  of  the  President  and  the 
fall  of  stock,  we  believe,  to  five  per  cent.,  there  has 
been  a  liberal  display  of  cheap  wit  at  the  expense 
of  the  late  chief  and  of  the  whole  undertaking. 
With  peculiar  point  Mr.  Bamum  has  been  advised 
to  confine  his  attention  exclusively  to  mermaids* 
With  sly  and  graceful  innuendo  he  has  been  charged 
to  return  to  his  muttons,  meaning  woolly  horse. 
He  has  been,  as  vulgar  boys  about  our  Chair  say, 
twitted  with  being  unable  to  tum  the  Crystal  Palace . 
into  a  museum.  He  has  endured  the  usual  reward 
of  unsuccessful  effort,  the  bitter  sareasm  and  cen* 
sure  of  those  whom  he  sought  to  benefit. 

Having  declined  to  take  stock  in  the  reorganized 
enterprise,  we  feel  quite  at  liberty  to  express  our 
sentiments  about  the  undertaking  and  its  failure. 
At  the  most  critical  moment  in  the  affaira  of  thai 
institution  Mr.  Bamum  consented  to  give  his  name, 
and  prestige,  end  efforts,  to  restore  the  value  of  the 
stock  and  secure  the  success  of  the  exhibition.  Ho 
brought  to  the  task  familiarity  with  affairs,  finan- 
cial shrewdness,  and  good-humored  resolution,  as 
well  as  capital.  He  undertook  it  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage, doubtless,  and  for  that  of  the  stockholders. 
Mr.  Bamum  is  a  business  man,  and  this  was  a  mat* 
ter  of  business. 

The  enterprise  failed.  The  President  found  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  resigned.    But  Homir 
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has  been  known  to  nod,  and  great  geneiala  hare 
retreated.  It  can  not,  surely,  be  urged  against  Mr. 
Bamum  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  a  task  that  was 
universally  conceded  to  be  impracticable.  It  is  sad 
to  recall  the  intrepid,  but  limited  band  of  directors 
and  reverend  clergy  that  marched  so  gallantly  up 
Broadway  in  the  semi-drizsly  May-day,  like  a 
forlorn  hope  heroically  charging  a  breach.  The 
echoes  of  the  inaugural  eloquence  linger  still  among 
the  airy  arches  of  the  Palace.  The  boom  of  the 
colossal  musical  congress  has  not  yet  died  away. 
It  is  a  still  an  exhibition,  and  with  a  moraL  It  is  a 
sermon  in  iron  and  glass  and  the  collected  wares  of 
the  world. 

We  inquired  of  Messrs.  Dry,  Sly,  and  Lye*s 
young  man  what  would  be  the  probable  destination 
of  the  palace.  *'  The  new  direction  will  perhaps 
hardly  imitate  the  fate  of  the  London  prototype  of 
the  Palace,  and  lemore  it  to  some  suburban  Syden- 
ham?" 

The  young  man  looked  sagaciously,  and  said  that 
he  had  heard  no  such  intention  expressed  as  yet. 
He  did  not  know  what  might  be  done.  The  re- 
sources of  the  American  genius  were  ample,  and  it 
was  not  hard  to  do  any  thing  it  might  resolve. 

'*  Except  to  make  a  Crystal  Palace  succeed?" 
interposed  we,  interrogatively. 

That  very  singular  leer  appeared  again  in  the 
comer  of  the  eye  of  the  young  man  of  Messrs.  Dry, 
Sly,  and  Lye. 

**  The  senior  partner  says,"  he  replied,  after  a 
pause,  '*  that  it  was  one  of  the  bubbles  of  an  inflated 
time.  It  arose  from  the  extremes  of  self-confidence 
and  of  miserable  imitation.  The  Yankee  nation  is 
the  most  boastful  and  the  most  foolishly  dependent 
of  any.  A  Crystal  Palace  exhibition  was  equally 
unnecessary  and  impracticable  at  that  time  and  in 
that  place.  The  glory  of  the  idea  had  been  reaped 
by  England,  and  the  prestige  of  a  successful  adapta- 
tion of  the  idea  will  accrue  to  France  next  year. 
There  can  not  be  a  World's  Fair  every  year,  ex- 
cept under  very  different  conditions  from  those  that 
were  deemed  sufficient  in  our  Crystal  Palace  enter- 
prise. It  is  to  be  seen  whether  the  Sydenham 
building  will  succeed  as  a  speculation.  The  ex- 
penses are  enormous,  but  every  thing  has  been  done 
in  the  best  and  roost  admirable  manner.  Site, 
convenience  of  access,  facility  of  observation,  in- 
telligence of  classification,  all  these  things  have 
been  duly  considered  and  arranged.  It  enjoys 
the  aristocratic  prestige  which  is  so  much  the 
secret  of  success  of  all  things  English.  It  is  truly 
a  representative  exhibition  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
visited  by  twenty  thousand  persons  a  day.  This 
.  may  not  be  a  pecuniary,  but  it  is  a  popular,  success. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  an  exhibition  so 
visited  is  exerting  some  kind  of  influence,  and  an 
influence  toward  good  things.  We  have  never  had 
the  consolation  of  that  conviction — ^no  man  has  felt 
that  our  Crystal  Palace  was,  except  to  a  very  few 
persons,  more  than  a  curious  show-box.  The  rea- 
son of  the  utter  failure  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact 
that  the  whole  thing  was  unreal,  it  was  an  imita- 
tion, it  was  an  ill-considered  speculation.  But  the 
e^rent  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  final  failure  of 
all  such  enterprises  among  us.  It  ought  rather  to 
convince  us  that  we  can  achieve  our  ends  only  by 
obe3ring  the  peculiar  bent  of  our  own  genius  and 
the  structure  of  our  society,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  said 
Messrs.  Dry,  Sly,  and  Lye's  young  man  senten- 
tiously. 

**  You  have  a  very  wise  man  for  senior  partner," 
said  we,  with  great  reverence.  | 


*'Mr.  Dry  is  usually  sa  considered,"  replied  tbs 
young  man,  sedately. 

**  Mr.  Dry  is  well  named,"  we  said,  with  aniBA- 
tion. 

«<  I  am  said  to  resemble  him,"  answered  the  youth. 

"  In  convenatioa,  certainly,"  rcj^oined  we,  wi& 
imperturbable  gravity. 

**  You  don't  care  to  take  a  few  shares  V*  asked  he. 

To  such  an  inquiry  a  bland  smile  was  the  best 
and  most  ready  reply.  The  young  man  took  his 
hat. 

"  Have  you  ever  hesxd  of  the  South  Sea?"  asked 
we. 

**  I  have  heard  the  name,"  he  answered. 

«  Do  you  know  its  peculiarity?" 

"No." 

**It  is  very  bubbly,  and  the  bottom  has  faOen 
out." 

"Ah?" 

"Yes!" 

"  Good-morning !  Essy  Chair." 

"  Good-morning,  sir,  and  pray  remember  us  pai« 
ticularly  to  Messrs.  Dry,  Sly,  and  Lye." 

Their  young  man  walked  slowly  away  down 
town ;  but  as  they  are  sure  to  try  all  kinds  of  fancy 
stocks,  we  shall  apprise  our  readers  if  any  thing  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  kind  is  afloat. 

If  we  could  have  sat  in  our  Easy  Chair  at  all  ^ 
College  Commencements  to  which  we  have  been 
bidden  during  the  Dog-days,  how  much  we  should 
have  to  report  to  our  readers.  But  we  have  been 
struggling  to  ascertain  the  occult  relation  between 
midsummer  heats  and  literature.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  tropics  are  not  favorable  to  the  development 
of  literary  genius ;  that,  in  fact,  the  colder  climatee 
are  favored  by  the  Muses.  Yet  the  annual  festivals 
of  the  Muses,  with  us,  are  celebrated  upon  the  arid 
heists  of  the  year.  What  was  said  of  one  orator 
is  true  of  all :  "  His  audience  were  melted  before 
him."  Is  it,  perhaps,  because  youth  is  "the  time 
of  roses,"  that  the  triumphs  of  its  literary  power  cul- 
minate in  summer  ?  It  is  surely  worth  a  thought. 
It  might  not  be  an  unpromising  theme  for  a  gradu- 
ate's oration.  But  we  can  not  enlarge  upon  it.  We 
simply  did  not  go  to  the  Commencements.  We 
staid  in  our  chair.  It  wit  warm.  By  much  sitting 
in  the  Dog-days  the  cushions  of  Easy  Chairs,  even, 
do  become  warm.  We  sat  there,  brooding,  as  it 
were — hatching,  if  you  please — a  whole  brood  of 
pleasant  and  melancholy  remembrances. 

Charles  Lamb  lamented,  in  his  quaint  and  pen- 
sive way,  that  he  had  been  defrauded  of  the  sweet 
fruit  of  academic  instruction.  Elia  has  made  "  Ox- 
ford in  the  Vacation  "  almost  as  memorable,  cer- 
tainly as  romantic,  as  ever  it  was  in  triumphant 
term-time,  to  the  most  reckless  and  generous  of 
Gentlemen-Commonen.  These  early  associations, 
these  young  friendships,  based  upon  humane  and 
sympathetic  grounds,  founded  in  a  common  interest 
in  things  which  are  permanently  interesting,  and 
not  temporary  mattera,  like  the  tumults  of  business, 
politics,  and  aflfiairs  in  general,  have  an  indefinable 
charm,  and  jrou  will  find  a  man's  heart  soften,  even 
sfter  it  had  grown  very  hard  indeed,  when  an  ap- 
peal oomes  from  a  ooUege  friend,  a  chum,  a  contem- 
porary. 

We,  whose  collegiate  days  are  dim  already  in  the 
past,  yet  whose  heart  bounds->io  use  the  old  figure 
—like  that  of  the  old  war-horse  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  whenever  an  anniverssry,  or  a  letter,  or  a 
chance  friend  recalls  them,  stoutly  but  sadly  de- 
clined all  invitations  this  summer,  until  one  cams 
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in  the  sweetest  month  of  the  yev.  To  hear  that 
summons  was  to  obey.  It  was  not  to  a  solemn 
Commencement,  nor  to  a  College  Society,  nor  to 
that  melancholy  association  of  the  Alumni  which 
rises  upon  the  horiaon  of  every  college  festivity  as 
a  fMtnenio  mori^  but  to  the  parting  celebration  of 
the  Class,  to  the  festival  of  Hope  rather  than  of 
Memory.    We  hurried  to  worship  the  rising  sun. 

But  over  the  whole  day  hung  an  atmosphere  of 
sadness.  In  youth  all  emotions  are  intense.  We 
have  not  yet  learned  to  doubt  the  duration  of  our 
feeling  in  the  very  moment  of  its  mastery  over  us. 
It  lies  now  a  gentle  picture  in  the  past.  So  soon, 
so  rapidly,  does  Time  snatch  up  completed  events, 
and  hang  them  along  the  twilight  gallery  of  mem- 
ory. There  were  peals  of  morning  music,  a  wind- 
ing procession  under  memorial  trees  and  along 
sunnjrpaths — ^there  was  the  eager,  happy  crowd  in 
the  hall ;  wise  collegians  sad  with  profound  expe- 
rience ;  lovely  girls  unconscious  that  they  were  fill- 
ing old  parts  in  a  play  that  their  grandmothers  play- 
ed; anxious  fathers,  pleased  mothers,  fluttering  sis- 
ters— there  was  soft  summer  air  stealing  in  at  open 
windows,  the  waving  of  fans,  the  long  and  warm 
expectation :  then  the  bursts  of  approaching  music, 
and  the  rush  and  tumble  of  the  crowd  outside. 

O  happy  orator  in  flowing  robes !  Grave,  gay, 
and  graceful,  his  discourse  proceeds.  Resounding 
applause,  flashing  eyes,  flushing  cheeks,  proclaim 
his  success  more  surely  than  roaring  guns  the  tri- 
umph of  an  army.  He  reviews  the  eventful  college 
course.  It  is  an  epic  of  punches  surreptitiously 
consumed — of  tyrannical  laws  dexterously  evaded. 
Four  years  of  fun,  of  cloudless  sun,  to  which  occa- 
aional  recitations  and  necessary  chapels  supply  the 
shadow.  What  duties  lie  before  us  !  We  are  quit- 
ting the  tranquil  and  flowery  shores  of  youth,  and 
now  our  barques  head  for  the  uncertain  ocean.  We 
are  exchanging  romance  for  reality ;  our  visions  are 
ending.  We  have  been  naughty  boys — ^yes,  Amanda, 
with  blue  violets  in  your  muslin  bonnet !— we  have 
been  dissipated,  and  have  done  indescribable  things. 
To  us,  dear  companions,  whose  movements  are 
awkward  in  the  novelty  of  body-coats,  worn  this 
day  for  the  first  time  in  life — to  us  the  destiny  of 
our  glorious  country  is  intrusted.  Farewell,  ven- 
erable shades !  Farewell,  venerable  maids !  whose 
patience  as  landladies  we  have  tried  so  sorely. 
Farewell,  venerated  and  beloved  instructors,  our 
affection  is  ardent  as  we  part  forever !  Farewell, 
groves  of  Academe,  classic  Jenkinsville,  adieu! 
Friends,  companions,  lovers!  hand  to  hand,  and 
heart  to  heart,  tearfully  we  turn  from  scenes  so 
dear,  and  plunge  headlong  into — 

"Fifty  gallons  of  punch  are  ordered  for  the 
graduating  supper  to-night,'*  exclaimed  an  alumnus 
of  twenty  years  standing,  just  as  we  were  breath- 
lessly imbibing  the  peroration  of  the  oration.  But 
we  saw  the  final  gesture,  the  sweeping  sleeve,  the 
animated  eye,  the  pleased  consciousness  of  success 
as  the  orator  sank  into  his  seat,  and  enthusiastic 
plaudits  drowned  the  waltz  of  Lanner  that  began  to 
breathe  from  the  band. 

Then  the  poem — ^perhaps  you  have  heard  college 
poems.  Possibly  you  know  that  the  poet  has  large 
collars  and  discursive  extremities  to  his  cravat. 
How  the  puns  explode  along  the  line  !  It  is  like 
the  broadside  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  one  blaze  of 
glory.  This  Easy  Chair  must  be  allowed  to  envy 
the  poets,  the  occasional  poets.  They  shall  not 
live,  possibly,  in  Little  and  Brown's  edition,  nor 
be  annotated  by  Professor  Child,  most  accomplished 
and  sympathetic  of  Editors.    But  shall  they  not 


live  in  memories  wherein  to  be  immortal  is  a  fate 
fairer  than  that  of  flies  embalmed  in  amber?  Sing 
on  undauntedly,  occasional  Commencement  poets ! 
and  believe  that  you  do  not  sing  in  vain.  Years 
hence  some  comely  matron  will  recall  this  day,  and 
crown  you  anew  with  laurel  yet  ungrown.  Believe 
in  yourselves,  in  your  poetry,  and  in  the  Future. 

But  not  gay  only,  nor  grotesque,  are  the  chords 
struck  by  the  associations  of  the  day.  There  is 
dancing  afterward  upon  the  green,  in  the  hall,  around 
the  tree,  perhaps.  There  is  music— there  may  b« 
moonlight  promenades,  flirtations,  weeping,  pas- 
sionate adieus  before  the  "  fifty  gallons,"  etc.  etc. 
The  pale  stars  at  early  dawn  may  see  paler  faces — 
youth  eclipsed ;  the  wild  serenade  may  fall  mourn- 
fully upon  the  ears  of  love  and  longing ;  but  the  day 
is  enshrined  and  immortal.  They  go  sadly  home- 
ward, the  youth  that  were  so  gay ;  and  they  who 
have  never  truly  suffered  feel  the  prescience  of  sor- 
row. They  sit  upon  the  bedside  with  a  vague  long- 
ing and  regret.  They  stand  at  the  window  wiUi 
an  inexplicable  grief.  It  is  not  an  immortal  sor- 
row. They  are  all  better  next  morning.  Then 
even  comes  a  time  when  they  smile  at  the  senti- 
mentality of  which  they  were  the  victims.  But  the 
day  never  dawns  when  they  do  not  confess  that 
the  sorrow  was  as  real  as  any  sorrow  they  hav« 
known. 

**  You  were  deluded,  jewu  hamme"  says  Madame 
Sangfroid  in  Paris,  years  afterward,  when  the  youth 
confesses  his  regret. 

**  Madame  Sangfroid,  is  he  most  deluded  who 
believes  every  thing,  or  he  who  doubts  every 
thing  ?»• 

**  C*t9t  wi  dr6U  de  philotopheP*  replies  Madame, 
adjusting  her  ear-rings. 

In  a  country  like  ours  we  can  not  over-estimale 
the  value  and  influence  of  these  college  reunions. 
They  are  almost  the  only  festivals  consecrated  to 
intellectual  sympathy.  Our  dinners  and  suppers 
and  celebrations  have  all  reference  to  some  political, 
or  financial,  or  sectarian  bond.  But  a  Commence- 
ment is  the  feast  of  the  intellect.  However  fast 
and  furious  our  lives  may  be,  we  are  annually  re- 
minded upon  these  days  that  there  is  something 
higher,  and  better,  and  more  satisfactory  than  the 
kind  of  success  we  are  pursuing.  It  is  the  reunion 
of  friendship  and  genial  sociality.  Men  are  but 
children,  under  your  whiskers  and  wrinkles  your 
college  chum  sees  the  old  boy.  We  are  barricaded 
with  business,  with  families,  and  grave  affairs ;  but 
we  are  boys  at  heart,  or  we  ought  to  be ;  and  no- 
thing more  tends  to  keep  feeling  perennially  fresh, 
than  the  annual  meeting  of  those  who  were  boys 
together. 

SoMB  months  since  we  noted  the  incredulity  with 
which  the  French  press  received  the  reported  dis- 
covery of  the  **  viviparous  fish"  of  California.  Even 
the  great  authority  of  Agassis  was  not  sufficient  to 
convince  the  skeptical  Gauls  that  so  notable  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  law  of  nature  had  been  brought 
to  light.  But  Mr.  Jackson  and  Professor  Agassis 
were  right,  and  the  doubters  were  all  wrong.  And 
what  is  still  more  strange,  the  fish  is  a  very  common 
one  in  the  Golden  Land.  **  They  are,"  writes  a 
San  Francisco  correspondent  of  this  Easy  Chair, 
**  a  flat,  scaly  fish,  weighing  from  a  few  ounces  up 
to  two  pounds.  The  average  weight  of  those  to  be 
seen  daily  in  our  markets  is  some  three-fourths  of 
a  pound."  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons 
have  caught  and  dressed  and  eaten  of  these  fish. 
Many  of  them  must  have  seen  the  **  ba^ubdivided 
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internally  into  a  number  of  distinct  poaches,"  in 
which  a  score  or  so  of  young  were  wrapped  np, 
and  cunningly  packed  away,  heads  and  tails,  so  as 
to  save  'space.  Yet  until  Mr.  Jackson  made  his 
chance-cast,  no  man  ever  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  notice  the  singular  fact. 

The  name  EmbioticaJackt^mit  bestowed  by  Agas- 
six  upon  this  fish,  will  perpetuate  in  the  scientific 
world  the  memory  of  Alonzo  C.  Jackson,  the 
young  naval  officer  who  brought  to  light  this  new 
fact  in  natural  history.  But  there  are  many  who 
will  need  no  memorial  of  him,  besides  the  remem- 
brance of  his  rare  worth  and  brilliant  promise.  At 
the  very  time  when  his  discovery  was  made,  he 
was  laying  the  foundations  of  the  disease  which 
was  soon  to  end  bis  earthly  life.  Dispatched  by 
Government  to  California  upon  important  business, 
in  his  eagerness  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  and  success- 
ful conclusion,  he  overpassed  the  limits  set  to  hu- 
man endurance.  The  overtasked  system  sank  under 
the  effort ;  a  disease  of  the  brain  ensued,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  to  die.  One  who  knew  him 
well  thus  writes :  '*  Young  as  he  was"  (he  died  at 
the  age  of  eighl-and-twenty  years), "  he  had  already 
won  for  himself  a  distinguished  name  in  his  profes- 
sion. There  was  no  brighter  intellect,  no  purer 
spirit,  no  nobler  nature  than  his;  no  resolution 
more  undaunted,  no  ambition  more  chastened,  no 
love  more  true.  Nature  had  gifled  him  with  such 
versatility  of  talent  and  with  so  earnest  a  love  of 
investigation,  that  few  things  escaped  his  keen  and 
accurate  observation,  or  failed  to  contribute  to  his 
improvement  and  delight.  Hence  arose  that  rich 
cultivation  in  every  department  of  science  and  art, 
and  that  even  and  beautiful  balance  of  mind  which 
made  him  so  charming  as  a  companion,  and  gave 
such  variety  and  freshness  to  his  conversation." 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Wk  are  fatigued  this  month;  we  admit  it;  we  ask 
favor ;  we  plead  the  heat,  we  plead  the  dust ;  in 
short,  we  will  plead  any  thing  that  our  courteous 
readers  will  admit.  "We  shall  serve  them,  as  we 
served  them  last  month,  with  a  letter  from  a  friend. 
He  has  a  keen  eye ;  he  is  truthful  (as  the  French 
reckon  truthfulness).  We  shall  let  him  talk  for 
himself— only  premising  that  in  the  translation  (for 
our  friend  is  Parisian)  we  have  worried  his  deft 
French  phrases  into  our  own  home-sounding  En- 
glish. 

"Bah,"  he  begins*  "what  weather!  Do  not 
fancy  that  any  ordinuy  days,  or  even  weeks,  of 
rain  can  have  led  me  into  such  outcry  at  the  very 
beginning  of  my  sheet.  But  what  do  you  say  to  two 
months  of  cloud — of  drizzle — of  cold — of  wind — of 
sour  temper-— of  quarrelings  between  man  and  wife  ? 
We  are  now  in  tfie  front  half  of  July,  and,  upon  my 
honor  as  a  man  who  has  basked  on  your  Broadway 
flagging  under  the  sultriness  of  August,  I  do  assure 
you  I  have  seen  the  sun  but  ten  times  in  as  many 
weeks. 

"  If  you  doubt  my  story,  look  in  the  papers  ;  for 
though  they  are  closely  muzzled  on  all  weightier 
topics,  they  still  venture  an  opinion  about  the 
weather.  There  are  hints  even  that  one  or  two  di- 
vorce affairs  are  on  the  tapis,  by  reason  of  the  ill- 
blood  which  has  grown  out  off  the  clouded  weeks. 
I  put  it  to  you,  as  a  man  of  some  philosophical  dis- 
cernment, if  a  lady  who  has  expended  a  matter  of 
ten  thousand  francs  on  spring  dresses,  and  finds  no 
day  on  which  she  can  wear  them,  until  midsummer 
9Xid  the  grisettes  have  made  them  old,  is  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  meek  temperament  ?    Nor  is  this  the 


worst.  What  would  you  say  of  trunks  packed  im 
May,  for  Ait-la-Chapelle  or  Baden,  and  the  tedium 
of  the  leaden  sky  keeping  the  fair  proprietress  in 
the  winter  rooms  until  August  has  fairly  burst  ?  Is 
t^ere  not  here  good  reason  for  scenes  T  Suppose 
your  pretty  friend  Mrs.  Silkmercer  kept  back  a  fort- 
night from  her  comer  parlor  at  Saratoga  (engaged 
in  March)  until  the  *  good  set*  she  counted  on  meet- 
ing is  on  the  wing,  would  not  your  male  friend  Mr. 
Silkmercer  suffer  drearily  for  the  mishap  ? 

*'  Women  (trust  my  word  for  it)  are  very  much  the 
same  thing  all  over  the  world;  and  nothing  so 
sharpens  their  tongues  as  a  leaden  sky  hiding  the 
blossom  of  the  spring. 

"  But  again,  the  matter  has  affected  the  stock- 
market.  The  barometer  has  been  quoted  on  the 
Bourse !  A  gleam  of  sunshine  has  carried  up  the 
funds  like  a  Turkish  victory,  and  a  wet-jacket  has 
brought  them  down  like  a  new  manifesto  from  Nidi- 
olas.  The  speculators  have  made  good  play  upon 
the  weather  fears  of  the  stockholders;  and  the 
French  'Bear*  has  latterly  made  his  appearance 
wrapped  in  a  Mackintosh,  and  has  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  hold  his  umbrella  under  the  pump  (if  no 
rain  was  falling),  and  has  talked  in  a  despondent 
way  of  the  crops,  and  of  a  short  harvest. 

"  Our  *  Bull,'  on  the  other  hand,  eager  for  a  rise, 
has  sported  white  duck  trowsers — concealing  his 
shiver  with  a  small  glass  of  Cognac — and,  with  a 
blue-and-white  cravat,  has  talked  sportively  of  the 
heat,  and  of  the  pleasant  reports  from  the  provinces. 

"  Still  another  play  of  the  stock-dealers  I  must 
tell  you  of,  and  with  the  story  drift  away  from  the 
weather.  A  broker  (who  would  have  done  credit  to 
Wall  Street)  was  speculating  for  a  fall ;  it  did  not 
come  so  soon  as  he  had  hoped ;  in  two  days  his 
stock  limit  expired;  news  was  favorable;  every 
thing  looked  badly  for  his  bargain.  He  bethought 
himself  of  a  last  resource.  He  laid  his  scheme  open 
to  a  friend  from  the  provinces,  who  was  unknown 
on  the  Bourse.  He  purchased  for  him  a  crimson 
cap  with  a  blue  tassel,  he  ordered  a  straight-breast- 
ed frock,  in  the  manner  of  the  Turkish  legation,  he 
hired  a  magnificent  equipage,  and  agreed  with  him 
that  just  before  the  hour  for  the  closing  of  the  Bourse 
he  should  drive  in  great  haste  to  the  Square-H^ 
eagerly  for  an  agent,  and  order  the  inunediate  sale 
of  a  large  amount  of  the  three  per  cents. 

"  At  Uie  given  hour  the  provincial  friend,  en  grandM 
tenue  as  a  Turkish  official  of  high  rank,  drove  to  the 
Bourse,  and  ordered  the  immediate  sale  of  the  large 
amount  of  stocks  which  the  broker  had  put  in  his 
hands. 

"  People  whispered  unquietly ;  the  stranger  pass- 
ed with  many  for  the  Turkish  embassador  himself; 
at  least  he  was  attached  to  the  legation ;  he  must 
be  in  the  possession  of  disastrous  news ;  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  it.  The  sales  multiplied ;  a  panie 
seized  the  dealers ;  there  was  a  fall  of  ten  per  cent. : 
and  our  shrewd  broker,  standing  ready,  bought  up 
enough  to  make  good  his  bargain,  and  to  furnish  his 
provincial  friend  of  the  crimson  cap  with  salmon, 
spring-chickens,  and  Chateau  Margaux  at  the  Trois 
Frhret  Provenfoux. 

"  Apropos  of  the  weather,  you  can  not  imagine 
what  a  cut-throat  air  belongs  to  the  little  country- 
places  {Maifona  de  Campagne  they  call  them)  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  under  such  a  wet  sky  as  this 
of  1854.  French  country  is  made  for  sunshine ;  its 
parterres,  its  gravel  walks,  its  clipped  trees,  its 
dwarfed  hollies,  its  extinguisher-topped  houses, 
want  sunlight.  Without  it,  the  weeds  shoot  up  in 
the  grass,  dampness  rests  in  the  hoUows  of  the  walk, 
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tbe  peacock  trees  shiver  like  ghosts,  aad  the  tiled 
tower-tops  look  exceeding  dismal.  And  the  people 
are  dismal  in  them. 

'*  You,  and  your  friend,  and  your  friend's  friend, 
hare  got  a  country-place — perhaps  at  Hoboken,  per- 
haps at  Flushing — where  yon  go  and  ei^joy  (bar- 
ring the  mosquitoes)  a  month  or  two,  between  July 
and  September.  But  it  is  not  the  French  way :  if 
you  speak  of  Baden,  or  Horaburg — h  la  borme 
keure  !  This  will  do.  Dress  and  intrigue  and  chit- 
chat go  thither,  and  these  three  make  any  spot  en- 
joyable to  a  Parisian  bom.  As  for  the  little  out- 
lying extinguisher-topped  houses  of  which  I  spoke, 
they  are  rented,  sometimes  by  an  economic  fam- 
ily of  English  people,  with  a  much-enduring  goT- 
emess  in  their  train,  who  teaches  Frenchisms,  and 
suflfers  Englishisms.  Or  peihaps  the  suburban  place 
b  in  the  hands  of  one  of  your  countrymen,  who 
keeps  a  coach,  and  a  coachman  and  footman  in  rery 
broad  gilt  bands.  (By  the  way,  I  have  remarked 
that  your  people  specially  love  a  broad  gilt  band : 
bow  is  this  ?) 

"  Again,  the  out-of-town  house  belongs  to  an  hon- 
est bourgeois,  who  has  hosts  of  friends,  and  who  goes 
into  the  country  three  months  in  the  year  to  econ- 
omize ;  and  one  of  the  Paris  paragraphists  tells  lat- 
terly a  funny  story  of  this  sort  of  economy,  which, 
iot  want  of  better  things,  I  will  set  down  in  my 
letter. 

"  The  good  bourgeois  Didier,  for  the  sake  of  a 
nice  retrenchment  in  the  year's  outgoings,  took  a 
cottage  omie  at  St.  Germain.  A  week  went  well ; 
and  though  the  whey  and  the  curds,  and  the  plain 
boiled-meat  and  greens,  were  not  altogether  so  satis- 
fiictory  as  the  cuisint  of  the  town,  yet  there  was  a 
saving,  and  Monsieur  and  Madame  Didier  rejoiced 
in  the  saving. 

*'  But  Sunday  came.  It  is  a  capital  visiting  day, 
is  Sunday ;  especially  for  those  who  take  a  short 
run  in  the  country  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  who 
have  a  friend  with  a  quiet  terrace  of  his  own,  where 
one  may  smoke  an  evening  cigar.  Well,  at  noon  the 
bell  of  the  Didier  cottage  rang,  ft  was  a  bourgeois 
fHend.  Madame  Didier  took  courage  at  finding  him 
alone,  and  welcomed  hmi  kindly,  and  hoped  Ma- 
dame his  wife  was  well. 

"  •  Par/aitement — perfectly  well,'  he  said,  and  had 
loitered  away  with  his  sister-in-law,  but  they  would 
both  follow  him  presently,  and  his  two  little  boys, 
whom  he  had  brought  out  for  a  country  freshening. 

**  Madame  Didier  looked  hard  at  Monsieur  Didier, 
and  bit  her  lip. 

•*  When  one  receives  a  visitor  in  the  country,  one 
asks  (or  should  ask)  them  to  dine.  It  is  the  way 
hereabout.  (I  hope  it  is  the  way  with  you.)  The 
bourgeois  friend  of  Monsieur  Didier  did  not  indeed 
wait  an  invitation,  but  the  wife,  and  the  wife's  sister, 
and  the  little  ones,  threw  off  their  hats,  and  made 
the  Didier  cottage  and  the  Didier  walks  their  own. 

"  But  the  Didiers  had  other  friends ;  and  in  an 
hour  there  was  a  new  touch  at  the  bell.  Madame 
Didier  recognized  in  a  fright  the  voice  of  a  town 
neighbor,  and  ove^eard  him  assuring  her  husband 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  forgetting  him — not  he.  It 
was  a  sorry  thing  to  be  shut  up  in  a  lonely  country 
house ;  he  should  look  in  upon  him  from  time  to 
time;  he  might  perhaps  bring,  from  time  to  time»  a 
friend  or  two ;  he  begged  to  present  Monsieur 
Soaker,  a  cousin  of  his  wife's :  he  thought  Monsieur 
Didier  had  a  charming  little  place. 

"  Nor  was  this  all :  acquaintances  multiplied,  un- 
til Madame  Didier  had  a  round  company  of  thirteen 
— all  to  dine,  as  a  matter  of  course.    'The  lady  of 
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the  cottage,  in  eoncert  wi^  her  eoonomio  husband* 
endeavored  to  stretch  out  their  bourgeois  dinner 
with  a  pot  of  greens  for  the  dozen  guests.  The 
French  have  a  happy  art  in  this  thing ;  and  although 
the  dixmer  might  be  somewhat  tnaigre  (there  is  no 
translating  that  word),  it  would  yet  fill  the  dishes> 
and  discourage  future  Sunday  visits. 

**  Monsieur  Didier  undertook,  with  French  poll* 
leM«,  to  explain  the  matter  to  his  friends ;  he  re* 
gretted  exceedingly  that  he  had  been  taken  by  sur^ 
prise  ;  he  feared  he  should  have  but  a  short  dinner 
for  them ;  but,  at  that  distanoe  from  Paris,  it  was 
exceedingly  dif&cult  to  provide  as  he  should  be 
gratified  in  doing. 

**  The  guests,  of  course,  would  listen  to  no  apol- 
ogies. His  old  neighbor — a  plethoric,  red-faced 
man — ^knew  it  would  all  be  quite  well ;  he  knew 
hb  old  friend  Didier ;  he  was  not  the  man  to  send 
a  guest  hungry  from  hb  table  ;  he  was  preparing  a 
surprise  for  them ;  he  had  no  doubt,  for  his  own 
part,  that  he  (Didier)  had  sent  down  to  Paris  by 
telegraph,  and  would  serve  them  capitally ;  and  he 
tapped  M.  Didier  on  the  back  in  a  very  familiar 
manner. 

'*  Monsieur  Didier,  in  a  disturbed  state,  retired 
to  consult  anew  with  hb  wife.  In  the  midst,  how- 
ever, of  their  consultation,  the  Didier  bell  sounded 
for  the  fifth  time.  The  new  visitor  was  a  igentleman 

of  importance — a  valued  friend.  Baron .    M. 

Didier  was  largely  indebted  to  him,  and  was  just 
now  looking  for  hb  interest  in  behalf  of  hb  busi* 
ness  schemes.  It  would  never  do  to  serve  the 
Baron  with  a  pot  of  greens.  There  was  nothing  to . 
be  done  but  to  make  a  virtue  of  the  joke  of  the  hour- . 
geois  neighbor,  and  to  telegraph  to  a  Paris  restau' . 
rateur  for  a  dinner  for  fourteen. 

*'  Of  course  the  dinner  was  capital ;  the  visitcn: 
were  charmed ;  the  bourgeois  neighbor,  more  pktK- 
ohc  than  before,  grew  hilarious  in  recalling  hia  pre^ 
diction.  He  knew  his  friend  Didier.  HQah<>uld. 
visit  him  again. 

*'The  hint  was  not  lost  upon.MadMBis  Pidi«r; 
and  the  curtain  talk  of  the  economic  bourgeois 
couple,  based  upon  a  bill  of  the  Parb  lestaurateur 
for  seven  hundred  francs,  ended  in  a  resolutioa  to 
go  to  the  Springs. 

**  The  next  Sunday  the  ^ethoric  neighbor  of  M. 
Didier  appeared  at  the  Didier  gate,  and  rang,  and 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  hb  forehead ;  and  rang» 
and  wiped  his  forehead  agaui^  He  looked  through 
the  bars,  and  then  stepped  ta  the  comer,  and  walk- 
ing  back  to  the  emtrance,  rang  again  won  stoutly. 
He  next  tried  the  gate^  casting  his  eye  up  in  search 
of  the  fastenings.  There  waa  a  placanl  over  hb 
head,  and  stepping  back  a  pace  or  two,  he  read  a 
notice  that  the  cottage  was  to  rent. 

***/)«ie,'  said  the  plethoric  man,  ^nmia  itum^^ 
tnp  P 

*^Tins  matter  of  dinners  is  reminder  of  a  plaasanl* 
joke  which  used  to  be  told  about  the  Abb^  Prevoat^ 
who  was  a  great  gourmand,  and,  specially  fond  of 
artichokes  (not  your  heavy.  Jerusalem  artiehokesX 
a  rAia7e— that  b  tQ*aay,  with  a  dxessing  cf  oil.  Hb 
friend  Fontenelle  waa  as  great  a  gourmand  as  the 
Abb^,  and  quite  aa  fond  of  artichokes— with  a  dress- 
ing of  butter.  It  happened  once  on  a  day  that  they 
were  to  dine  together.  The  Abb^  entreated  that  th« 
artichokea  should  be  served  i  TkuUt ;  his  friend  was 
aa  urgent  that  they  should  be  served  with  butter. 
They  arranged  the  difficulty  by  ordering  half  in  one 
style  and  half  in  the  other.  But  before  the  dinner 
waa  served  the  friend  of  the  Abb^  fell  suddenly  iU  | 
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he  grew  pale ;  slipped  from  his  chair;  groaned ;  was 
dead  !  The  Abbe  was  shocked ;  lifted  the  head  of 
his  poor  friend;  felt  his  pulse;  saw  that  it  was 
over ;  rushed  into  the  outer  room,  exclaimingf  *  Lea 
artichauts — tous  h  VhuUe  P  *■  h^taU  the  artichokes  be 
served  with  oil  */ 

"  It  is  of  course  not  the  sort  of  story  to  be  thor- 
oughly vouched  for,  but  yet  it  is  a  good  story,  and  a 
characteristic  story.  Another  one,  in  the  same 
fashion,  I  think  can  be  fully  authenticated.  I  may 
say  indeed  that  I  have  myself  had  the  honor  of  see- 
ing the  principal  party,  and  a  very  pretty  woman 
she  is. 

'*  Her  name  is  Laura,  and  she  had  a  pretty  friend 
who  shared  her  phaeton  nearly  every  day,  in  the 
pleasant  drives  through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  On 
a  certain  occasion,  not  very  far  back,  there  was  to 
be  an  extraordinary  performance  at  the  Grand 
Opera ;  tickets  were  in  great  demand,  and  stalls 
were  hardly  to  be  found  for  favor  or  money.  The 
friend  of  Laura  had,  however,  by  some  special 
manoeuvre,  secured  a  bdUt  for  a  first  circle  stall. 
She  rode  with  Laura  upon  the  evening  of  the  grand 
performance,  wearing  the  pink  hiUet  stuck  boasting- 
ly  in  her  corsage. 

**  They  had  accomplished  half  the  circuit  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  when  Laura  was  shocked  at  the 
sight  of  a  deadly  pallor  which  overspread  the  coun- 
tenance of  her  friend.  She  spoke  to  her,  but  the 
friend  did  not  reply.  There  was  no  doubting  the 
urgency  of  the  case ;  the  friend  had  been  threatened 
with  a  disease  of  the  heart ;  the  blow  had  come  ; 
she  was  dying.  Laura  snatched  the  stall  ticket 
from  the  corsage  of  her  expiring  friend,  drove  back 
to  her  lodgings,  and  was  at  the  play  in  the  evening ! 

**  And  this  is  the  philosophic  way  in  which  Paris- 
ians deal  with  life  and  with  death. 

*'  The  other  day — a  week  is  not  gone  since  the 
event — a  pretty  girl  threw  herself  into  the  Seine. 
There  was  nothing  unusual  in  seeing  a  cast-away 
creature  floating  on  the  turbid,  spring  flow  of  the 
Paris  river.  But  the  girl  in  question  was  very 
beautiful  and  young.  Her  hair  flowed  in  ringlets 
on  the  yellow  water,  and  her  dress  showed  that  she 
had  lived  in  the  ei\}oyment  of  wealth.  About  her 
neck  was  a  blue  ribbon,  and  to  the  ribbon  was  attach- 
ed a  paper  carefully  guarded  against  all  harm  from  the 
wet,  and  reading  somewhak  in  this  way :  *■  You  can 
not  find  me  out.  I  live  far  away  from  the  city ;  I 
am  miserable,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  die.  My 
mother  died  when  I  was  young — would  to  God  she 
had  lived !  My  father  married  again ;  and  though 
he  loved  me,  my  second  mother  did  not ;  and  when 
she  came  to  have  children  of  her  own,  I  was  no 
more  than  a  servant  in  the  house,  where  I  was  be- 
fore so  happy.  And  now  my  father  is  turned  against 
me ;  what  is  there  leil  now  to  live  for  ? 

"  *  My  father,  and  this  other  mother  he  has  given 
me,  will  find  my  story  in  the  papers,  and  they  will 
read  this  last  farewell  of  mine.  He  will  relent,  I 
know  he  will,  and  be  sorry  he  could  not  say  adieu 
to  the  child  he  once  loved,  or  save  her  from  so 
dreadful  fate.  But  it  is  too  late  now.  I  hope  he 
may  be  happy.  It  is  all  1  have  to  say;  and  may 
•God  have  mercy  on  me !' 

'*  Does  not  this  sort  of  philosophy  grow  very  nat- 
urally out  of  the  jeading  of  Balzac,  and  Eugene 
Sue,  and  Dumas  ?  Let  your  Editor  of  the  serious 
part  tell  us,;  and  tell  us  further,  if  the  cheap  re- 
issue of  such  literature  will  not  by-and-by  bring 
sentimental  suicides  to  the  East  River  docks,  who 
will  think — ^like  this  poor  girl — ^thcy  commit  great 
acts  of  heroism  in  jumping  into  deep  and  dirty  wa- 


ter ?  If  this  were  the  place  for  it,  I  might  drop  a 
hint  here,  moreover,  about  the  copy-right  affair, 
which  seems  now  to  be  swallowed  up  in  Cuba  and 
in  Russia.  Query :  Why  not  pass  it,  and  so  pub> 
lish  nothing  but  what  is  worth  paying  for?  Cheap 
things  are  always  dear  in  the  end. 


"And  while  I  am  in  this  half-sermon  way  of 
talk  about  French  morals  and  philosophy,  pray  let 
me  ask  you,  have  you  seen  M.  Veron*s  last  vol- 
ume of  his  Bourgeois  Life  J  You  know  who  BL 
Veron  is — late  proprietor  of  the  C<nutitutionnelt  and 
former  manager  of  the  French  opera — a  man  who 
has  dined  with  princes  and  coquetted  with  Duch- 
esses ;  who  has  handled  his  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  been  closeted  with  political  strategists ;  a  man 
of  an  easy,  gossiping  pen,  and  a  very  dining-oot 
way  of  chit-chat ;  a  man  who  had  reputation  for 
shrewdness,  and  who  only  sold  out  his  paper  when 
he  was  growing  in  bad  odor  with  Louis  N  apoleon, 
and  was  determined  to  devote  himself  thereafter  to 
gossip  aoadJUets.  Well,  this  last  volume  of  his  de- 
scends to  discussion  about  the  habits  and  natural 
history  of  opera-girls,  both  dancing  and  singing.  I 
think  he  inclines,  on  the  score  of  morals,  to  the 
former ;  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  desert  their 
children  when  they  have  them.  Indeed,  it  is  quit© 
curious  to  see  how  the  old  gentleman  discusses  the 
domestic  habits  of  these  forlorn  creatures ;  clothing 
them  in  very  bright-colored  hues  (as  if  he  thought 
of  assuming  again  operatic  direction) ;  praising  their 
good  parts ;  speaking  kindly  of  their  little  weak- 
nesses; regretting  cavalierly  the  informality  of 
their  marriages ;  but  never  telling  us  a  word  of  the 
old  age  of  the  wretched  creatures  whom  he  treats 
so  coquettishly  with  his  pen.  Indeed,  it  is  a  sub- 
ject not  apt  to  be  treated  on  hy  feuilletwisu^  or  Pa- 
risian writers  of  any  stamp.  Indeed  it  would  be 
a  queer  sul^ect ;  I  fling  it  out  as  a  bait  on  your 
side  of  the  water — the  old  age  of  opera-girls  and 
grisettes ! 

"  Do  they  ever  reach  age  T  Or  what  becomes  of 
them  all  T  Did  a  man  ever  see  a  gray-haired  gri- 
settet  Will  the  suicides  tell  us  any  thing  of  it,  or 
the  stone  tables  of  the  Dead  House  ? 


"  Amonq  other  matters  of  gossip,  let  me  set  down 
this.  A  pretty  woman,  young,  and  only  three  years 
a  wife,  has  latterly  set  a  certain  quarter  of  the  town 
agog  by  deserting  her  husband ;  and,  after  being  fer- 
reted out  of  a  suburban  convent,  she  has  stoutly 
declared  she  will  never  go  back  to  him,  and  an  ac- 
tion for  divoree  is  brought,  at  trial  of  which  the 
quidraincs  may  find  a  world  of  fat  gossip. 

**  The  truth  is,  the  wife  is  young,  and  has  just 
now  inherited  a  great  fortune  from  her  father.  The 
husband  is  old  and  titled.  He  has  fulfilled  bis  part 
of  the  mamage-bargain,  in  giving  his  title ;  she 
wishes  to  enjoy  the  title  without  giving  him  the 
money.  It  is  to  be  sure  a  very  nice  case ;  and  sug- 
gests another  one  not  very  unlike,  which  is  nearer 
to  a  ripening. 

**  The  fat  wife  of  a  pursy  broker  found  herself 
not  long  ago  a  widcw,  with  one  daughter,  and  a  vast 
fortune.  The  broker  had  been  a  sensible  man  in 
his  way,  and  never  sought  for  other  connections 
than  were  fitting  and  agreeable  to  his  tastes ;  he 
had  hoped  to  marry  his  daughter  some  day  to  an 
honest  bourgeois,  who  would  be  kind,  and  take 
good  care  of  her  fortune. 

The  widow,  however  (who  had  the  misfortune  to 
inherit  a  more  sonorous  family  name  than  belonged 
to  her  bourgeois  husband),  wasambitious.    Sht 
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fonned  grand  designs  for  her  dattghter,  and  took 
means  to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  girl  was 
pretty ;  her  wealth  was  known ;  and  there  are  al- 
ways a  plenty  of  broken-down  old  Counts  hanging 
round  the  dark  streets  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Grermain, 
who  are  quite  willing  to  bargain  their  noblesse  for 
the  possession  of  youth,  beauty,  and  money.  They 
can  hardly  be  thought  to  lose  much  by  the  bargain. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  that  such  old  gentlemen  have  a 
very  keen  scent  for  American  heiresses.  1  can  not 
say  justly  whether  this  be  so  or  not 

*'  However,  the  daughter  of  our  broker's  widow 

found  an  eligible  admirer  in  a  certain  Count  L , 

who,  though  not  absolutely  reduced,  was  still  in  a 
position  that  eminently  needed  the  bolstering  ca- 
pacity of  the  dowry  of  the  pretty  daughter  of  the 
dead  broker. 

'*  The  mamma  was  satisfied  with  the  aristocratic 
resonance  of  the  Count's  name,  and  with  a  little 
coyly  managed  difficulty  gave  her  consent  to  his 
proposals  of  marriage. 

*'  In  short,  the  affair  was  accomplished,  and  Ma- 
dame the  widow  of  the  broker  could  speak  proudly 

of  her  daughter,  the  Countess  L :  a  very  pretty 

thing  to  be  sure. 

**  But  the  Count  L was  a  man  of  the  world 

and  of  mode.  Ho  took  occasion  to  say  to  the  moth- 
er-in-law, in  a  quiet  way,  shortly  after  the  cere- 
mony :  '  My  dear  Madame,  we  shall  be  very  happy 
to  see  you  here  on  occasion  in  a  private  way ;  the 
Countess  will  be  charmed  to  take  you  up  occasion- 
ally on  a  drive ;  but  you  will  perceive,  Madame, 
that  when  we  have  society  it  would  be  excessively 
awkward  to  announce  you.'  And  the  Count  ap- 
pealed to  the  good  sense  of  his  mother-in-law,  in- 
sisting strongly  upon  the  parvenu  character  of  the 
name  she  bore.  The  old  lady,  indeed,  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  difficulties  which  her  husband*s 
name  threw  in  her  way :  she  relieved  herself  by 
dropping  it  altogether,  and,  assuming  her  own  fam- 
ily-name, ventured  the  prefix  of  Countess.  With 
this  change,  she  appealed  boldly  to  the  generosity 
of  her  son-in-law.  The  son-in-law,  never  forgetting 
that  a  million  or  two  of  inheritaitce  was  in  prospect 
from  the  worthy  dame,  overlooked  the  informality 
of  the  old  lady's  action,  and  consented  that,  as  a 
Countess,  she  should  enjoy  free  entree  of  his  salon. 

"  A  night  of  entertainment  arrived,  and  the  old 
lady  made  her  appearance  in  the  antechamber  in 
the  richest  brocades  of  the  day.  It  happened  that 
a  certain  Duchess  arrived  at  precisely  the  same 
hour  with  her.  The  two  doors  of  the  salon  were 
opened,  and  the  Duchess  being  announced,  entered 
with  a  magnificent  rustle  of  silk  and  of  feathers. 
The  doors  were  closed  after  her ;  a  single  one  was 

then  opened,  and  the  Countess (the  broker's 

wife)  was  announced.  The  poor  lady  was  excess- 
ively annoyed  by  the  distinction  made  between 
herself  and  the  Duchess  in  the  matter  of  the  doors. 
She  made  an  angry  appeal  to  her  son-in-lawj  and 
received  this  very  satisfactory  explanation : 

**  *  My  dear  Madame,  among  your  people  of  the 
Bourse,  money  is  every  thing ;  but  with  us,  we  keep 
alive  certain  distinctions  of  rank ;  thus,  the  double 
doors  of  the  salon  are  thrown  open  for  Princesses 
and  Duchesses,  while  Countesses  and  Baronesses 
enter  by  a  single  one.  Pray,  my  dear  Madame,  be 
oontent  with  a  single  door.' 

"  But  the  widow  of  the  broker  was  ambitious ; 
she  had  three  millions :  it  is  a  large  sum  any  where, 
especially  so  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  The 
old  lady  had  already  some  experience  in  the  man- 
egrmcnt  of  marriage  schemes.    She  addressed  her- 


self, in  confidence,  to  her  former  agent  Three 
millions  and  a  fat  widow  were  in  the. market;  no- 
thing but  a  dukedom  would  secure  the  prize.  The 
agent  was  active  and  zealous,  for  the  percentage  on 
such  arrangements  is  always  large. 

**  An  old  Duke  in  the  country  presently  came  to 
his  knowledge,  who  had  expended  the  greater  part 
of  his  estate  in  unfortunate  bets  at  Chantilly.  Ne- 
gotiations were  opened ;  the  Duke  declared  that, 
with  three  millions,  he  would  accept  any  woman ; 
he  wanted  no  description ;  it  was  quite  useless. 

"  In  this  way  the  affair  was  arranged  in  the  most 
harmonious  manner,  the  reversion  of  the  widow's 
estate  lying  in  the  husband's  family. 

"  When  the  Count  L gave  his  next  enter- 
tainment (for  the  matter  had  been  quietly  managed), 
the  widow-bride  was  invited  under  the  old  false 
title  of  Countess.  She  gave,  however,  her  true  ad^ 
dress  to  the  footman  of  the  antechamber ;  and,  with 
a  magnificent  entry  through  the  double  doors,  was 
announced  as  the  Duchess  of  Blank,  hanging  on 
the  arm  of  the  Blank  old  Duke. 

"  The  Count  L felt  a  pang ;  not  for  any  flaw 

in  the  forms,  but  in  the  thought  that  the  opening  of 
the  double  deors  had  cost  him  three  millions  of 
francs! 

*'  I  ought  to  mention,  perhaps,  that  the  parties  to 
this  story  are  not  American. 


"  And  now  I  vrill  clinch  this  story  with  another, 
which,  if  it  be  true,  will  more  than  take  away  the 
satiric  edge  from  the  last.  I  must  freely  admit, 
however,  that  it  has  not  one  half  of  the  same  air  of 
vrtUaemblancet  and  seems  altogether  too  romantic 
to  be  true. 

**  This  is  the  way  it  begins :  A  great  many  of 
the  poor  Germans  who  come  from  Bavaria  and  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  to  find  a  new  home  in  the  far 
away  prairies  by  Wisconsin,  pass  through  Paris. 
They  arrive  by  the  railway  from  Strasbourg,  and 
usually  traverse  the  city  on  foot,  to  reach  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Havre  Railway,  which  is  in  an  opposite 
quarter  of  the  city.  Almost  all  this  distance  they 
traverse  upon  the  most  thronged  portion  of  the  Bou- 
levard— ^passing  down  from  the  Porte  St.  Martin  as 
far  oftentimes  as  the  Place  de  la  Madaleine.  It  is 
an  interesting,  and  yet  a  melancholy  sight,  to  see 
the  poor  outcasts  from  their  own  German  land,  in 
all  the  quaint  fashions  of  frock  and  head-dress, 
which  have  outlasted  centuries,  trooping  along  in 
the  middle  of  the  gayest  scenes  of  Paris — exiled 
forever  from  one  home,  and  wholly  uncertain  wheve 
the  future  one  will  be. 

'*  Of  course,  never  before  in  their  lives  have  they 
seen  such  beautiful  sights  as  meet  their  eye  upon 
the  Paris  streets ;  and  therefore  they  linger  along 
the  walks,  prying  eagerly  into  shop- windows — turn- 
ing to  gaze  at  a  passing  equipage^-ftaring  in  won- 
derment at  the  brocaded  ladies. 

**  Not  long  ago  there  lingered  a  group  of  this  kind 
at  the  showy  shop-front  of  the  Messrs.  Goupil  and 
Vibert — ^looking  eagerly  in  at  the  pictures  of  Rus- 
sian soldiers,  of  English  horses,  and  Swiss  mount- 
ains, which  always  keep  a  crowd  at  the  door. 
Among  the  lookers-on  in  this  German  group  was  a 
young  girl  from  Alsatia,  clad  in  the  picturesque  cos- 
tvme  of  her  country,  and  more  intent  than  any  upon 
the  pictures  of  wide-apait  scene*,  which  hung  within 
the  shopman's  window.  Indeed  so  intent  was  she 
that  she  did  not  notice  the  leave  of  her  companions, 
but  remained  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  a  lit 
tie  Swiss-vallpy  view,  which  recalled  to  her  veiy 
fondly  the  load  she  had  left  behind  hsHbrever.    t 
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**  Recovering  herself  presently,  she  looked  aronnd 
for  her  eompanions :  up  and  down  the  street  she 
looked  vainly.  She  could  not  tell  whioh  way  she 
had  come ;  her  head  was  turned  by  the  busy  crowd 
around  her.  She  ran  fiist,  hoping  to  overtake  them ; 
but,  by  a  natural  enough  error,  she  ran  in  the  wrong 
direction.  On  and  on  she  flew,  growing  nervously 
eicited  as  she  went,  until  her  eye  eaught  sight  of 
a  group  of  people  down  a  side-street,  whom  she 
thought  she  recognized  as  her  own.  She  ran  swift- 
ly  toward  them,  only  to  bo  thoroughly  frightened 
by  her  mistake.  Her  head  was  completely  turned. 
She  appealed  loudly  to  the  passers-by.  She  forgot 
that  not  one  could  comprehend  her  Alsatian  dialect. 
Some  smiled  at  h«r ;  others,  thinking  her  a  beggar, 
offered  her  money ;  still  others  met  her  wild  look 
with  insulting  gestures. 

**  From  these  she  turned  and  ran  madly  away. 
The  train  her  party  was  to  take  left  at  five ;  the  ship 
was  to  leave  Havre  the  following  day.  Utterly 
fatigued  and  dbhoartened,  the  poor  girl  presently 
heard  a  clock  strike  five.  She  could  sustain  her- 
self no  longer,  but  fell  with  a  groan  upon  the  pave- 
ment. A  crowd  immediately  gathered  aronnd.  A 
lady  who  iPTa*  passing  (I  would  give  her  name  if  I 
knew  it)  ordered  her  carriage  to  be  sto]>ped,  and 
interested  herself  in  inquiries  about  the  poor  stran- 
ger ;  no  person  could  tell  any  thing  of  her. 

**  The  lady,  attracted  by  her  appearance,  or  di- 
rected by  the  impulses  of  a  naturally  sympathetic 
nature,  ordered  her  to  be  placed  in  her  carriage,  and 
drove  with  her  to  her  own  home.  The  best  med- 
ical advice  was  obtained,  and  an  interpreter  was 
secured  to  make  known  the  wishes  of  the  poor  girl. 
But  it  was  too  late  now  to  follow  her  party,  if  she 
had  chosen.  A  fever,  moreover,  had  seized  upon 
the  poor  child,  and  kept  her  fast  in  the  wilds  of  a 
delirium  for  weeks.  Then  she  raved  in  her  Alsa- 
tian tongue  about  the  wooded  hills  and  the  sweet 
brooks  of  her  green  Alsatia — lost  to  her  forever ! 
Or,  with  a  change  in  her  wild  flights  of  fancy, 
she  seemed  to  be  following  down  the  gay  Paris 
streets  her  lost  companions;  they  sweeping  out 
of  reach,  and  out  of  sight  before,  and  she  crying 
out  despairingly  for  them  to  stop  one  little  mo- 
ment. 

''  But  the  fever  passed ;  health  came  to  the  poor 
girl  again ;  and  she  told  her  story  intelligibly  to  the 
kind  lady  who  had  befriended  her.  The  father  and 
the  mother  were  both  dead ;  it  was  with  kind  kins- 
people  that  she  waa  going  beyond  the  water  to  find 
a  home.  She  might  go  now,  and  find  them  if  she 
would ;  but  the  lady  who  had  cared  for  her  through 
that  long  and  dreary  illness,  when  visions  of  home 
floated  dreamily  over  her  bed,  was  now  dearer  to 
ber  than  the  kinspeople.  She  wished  to  stay  and 
0erve  her :  and  the  lady,  not  slackening  her  kind- 
nesses, would  make  no  servant  of  her ;  but  cm- 
ployed  for  her  the  best  teachers  of  Paris,  and  graft- 
iSd  on  her  graceful  Alsatian  songs  the  finish  of  the 
^etrojpolitan  schools. 

"The  fair-faoed  stranger,  so  bright,  so  rich  in 
,c«4or,  so  coquette  with  her  own  native  graces,  drew 
the  aKentjon  and  the  remark  of  all  the  evening  prom- 
tnadert  in  ^0  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Her  name  re- 
ceived such  addition  as  made  her  pass  for  the  3roung 
kinswoman  o^"  her  kind  benefactress,  and  she  treat- 
ed her  always  at  a  child.  People  knew  that  a  large 
dowery  would  belong  to  the  fair  Alsatian  stranger ; 
and  whether  it  was  this  or  her  own  graces  I  can 
not  tell  (nobody  «v«r  ean),  she  was  wooed  by  a 
brave  suitor,  who  saceeeded  in  his  suit,  and  in  a 
week  te-4ay  (I  write  on  Thursday)  she  is  to  be 


come  Countess  of—- no  matter  what    But  the  story 
is  a  pretty  one ;  is  it  not  7 
**  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  it  were  true. 


"  Will— what  next !  Are  you  tired  of  gossip  T 
While  speaking  of  gossip,  I  feel  a  little  curious  to 
know  if  the  American  branch  of  the  Bonapartes,  by 
reason  of  their  citizenship  and  quietude  at  home,  ara 
out  of  the  reach  of  print-talk  ?  How  seems  it  to  3rou  T 
Or  is  your  curiosity  to  know  what  the  Prince  Jerome 
has  made  of  them  so  great  as  to  oveibear  all  your 
notions  of  delicacy  ?  It  is  odd,  by-the-by,  how  cu- 
riosity, or  interest,  or  what  not,  will  at  times  over- 
run and  drown  all  common  notions  which  we  live 
by,  and  pin  our  faith  to  ordinarily.  I  was  strack 
by  it  the  other  day,  in  taking  up  a  late  (to  me)  copy 
of  that  staid  old  journal,  the  Evtrdng  Poat — im- 
mensely conservative  and  proper,  as  we  all  know. 
Well,  what  should  I  see  in  the  Evening  Post  but  a 
long  programme  of  an  approaching  marriage  (it  did 
not  say  in  high  life,  but  I  presume  conveyed  the  idea 
by  ellision),  with  as  many  names  ofbridesmaids  and 
groomsmen  as  ever  appeared  in  a  Saratoga  letter  of 
the  Herald  !  I  must  confess  that  I  rubbed  my  eyes. 
It  seemed  to  me  droll.  That  the  elegant  old  conserv- 
ator of  proprieties — the  highly  respectable  Evening 
Poetf  should  chronicle  such  a  matter,  seemed  to 
me  most  extraordinary.  Just  the  journal  (I  had 
thought)  to  forbear  mention  of  names  in  speaking 
even  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  Emperor  of 
France,  or  of  the  young  Princess  of  England ;  just 
the  one  to  squat  upon  its  stateliness  in  the  matter  of 
kingdoms,  and  to  soar  always  in  an  elegant  cloud- 
region  of  high  conservatism. 

"  I  come  back  now  to  my  moutons.  The  Ameri- 
can Bonapartes  are  living,  like  any  and  all  good 
American  citizens,  at  a  Paris  hotel.  You  will 
agree  with  me  that  they  show  their  good  sense  in 
this,  and  have  done  wisely  (supposing  them  unwill- 
ing to  fling  off  their  other-side  citizenship),  to  de- 
cline the  Prince's  invitation  to  take  quarters  at  his 
palace. 

^*  They  have  dined  with  him,  to  be  sure,  from  day 
to  day ;  and  a  crowd  of  idle  ones  in  the  palace -court 
have  gathered  in  the  evening  to  have  a  look  at  the 
citizens  Bonaparte  enjoying  their  cigars  upon  the 
palace  terrace. 

*'  It  would  seem,  and  docs  seem  to  many,  that  a 
lithe  young  scion  of  the  Imperial  house  (albeit  there 
may  lie  a  cross  in  the  grain  from  the  old  Imperial 
divorce)  may  yet  be  very  available  in  view  ef  the 
present  circumstances ;  for  the  heir-apparent,  the 
Prince  Napoleon,  is  certainly  a  most  heavy-headed 
man,  aitd  has  nothing  but  his  striking  likeness  to  his 
unde  to  make  him  in  any  way  a  man  of  mark. 
Would  it  not  be  a  strange  play  of  fate  if  the  next 
Emperor  of  France  were  to  be  the  son  of  an  Amer- 
ican lady,  and  educated  at  West  Point  T 

**  In  that  event,  I  suppose  we  might  look  forward 
to  the  growth  of  a  Baltimore  nobility ;  and  I  should 
not  be  greatly  surprised  to  find  every  inhabitant  of 

Maryland  (even  to  our  old  friend  H ,  of  the 

East-shore)  taking  on  a  title ! 

"  Have  you  noticed  Thackeray's  quiet  hit  at  an 
Honorable  Major  General  Poker,  of  Cincinnati,  re- 
siding in  Paris  ?  It  makes  a  body  wince  to  confess 
it,  but  there  is  not  only  one,  but  a  great  many  Major 
General  Pokers  in  Paris,  from  the  United  States — 
not  only  of  the  army,  but  of  the  navy — not  only  of 
the  navy,  but  of  the  militia — and  not  only  of  the 
militia,  but  of  the  New  York  target-corps  ! 

**  Upon  my  honor  I  confess  to  you,  that  I  have 
been  more  awed  in  the  prasence  of  the  dashing  foot- 
Digitiz 
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men  attached  to  Am«hcaA  carriages  than  even  in 
that  of  the  Emperor  himseld 

**  I  hare  nothing  more  to  tell  you  for  thi«  mo^th; 
90,  adieu." 


(flittni'ji  SrasDt. 


TH£  Dog-dayt  are  over,  and  our  canine  friends 
can  now  walk  the  streets  unmussled,  without 
fear  of  those  amateur  and  professional  dog'killers, 
whose  eagerness  is  stimulated  by  the  reward  of 
half  a  dollar  offered  for  their  slaughter.  The  dog- 
law  is  doubtless  necessary  for  human  safety,  and 
so  should  be  enforced ;  but  there  are  few  who  could 
avoid  sympathising  with  the  hero  of  the  following 
true  story : 

Mot  many  years  ago,  while  His  Honor  the  Mayor 
of  New  York  was  enjoying  his  morning's  newspa- 
per over  the  matutinal  coffee  and  roll,  he  was  star- 
tled by  a  sharp  and  angry  ring  at  the  door-bell.  Be- 
ing summoned  down-stairs,  he  found  a  black-beard- 
ed and  mustached  little  Frenchman  pacing  the  hall 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

**  Monsieur  le  Maire !"  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
jumbling  together  his  French  and  English  in  the 
oddest  manner,  **  I  am  come  to  you  vui  un  grand 
mtfcontentement.  Dis  morning,  very  soon,  mon 
beau  chien,  my  beau-tiful  dog  Nep-tune  was  my 
door  before,  and  one  of  your  people,  un  coquin  aoir, 
a  black  miscreant,  come  up  vid  un  gros  b&ton,  what 
you  say,  one  great  club,  and" — ^here  the  poor  fellow 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears — **  and  strike  him  aur  la 
t^te,  upon  de  head,  and  kill  him  so  dead  as  can  be. 
Mes  pauvres  enfants  stand  by  the  window  and  cry. 
The  Madame  she  come  up  to  see,  and  fall  into  uae 
passion  hysteriqne,  and  den  she  not  know  nothing 
more  at  all.  I  come,  but  de  mis-creanft  is  quite 
gone,  or  I  would  murder  him.  Je  vous  demando 
justice.  Show  me  the  coquin,  and  I  will  him  mur- 
der vid  dis !"  drawing  from  his  bosom  a  ferocious 
looking  pistol. 

His  Honor  tried  to  soothe  the  poor  fellow,  telling 
him  to  call  at  the  Mayor's  Office  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
justice  should  be  done  him.  Monsieur,  after  an- 
other grand  explosion  of  tears,  went  his  way,  prom- 
ising to  make  his  appearance  at  the  appointed 
hour. 

The  Mayor  had  barely  reached  his  Office,  when 
the  Gaul  appeared,  not  at  all  pacified  during  the  in- 
terval. 

'*  Je  Tous  demande  justice  enoore,**  he  exclaimed. 
**  The  Madame  est  insensible,  et  mes  pauvres  en- 
fants are  desol^s.  I  would  so  soon  he  did  kill 
mon  enfant  Jean  as  my  beautiful  dog  Nep-tune. 
Show  me  his  name,  and  he  will  die !"  he  added, 
grinning  fiercely  through  his  tears. 

After  a  while,  and  by  dint  of  much  sympathizing, 
the  Mayor,  who  knew  that  "  a  soft  answer  tumeth 
away  wrath,"  succeeded  in  calming  the  irate  Gaul, 
and  persuaded  him  to  forego  his  meditated  ven- 
geance against  the  slayer  of  his  canine  friend.  He 
took  his  departure  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
sobbing : 

"  Mon  beau  chien  Nep-tuxw !  Mon  paurre  Nep- 
tune !  Mes  pauvres  enfants !" 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  His  Honor  was  again 
summoned  from  his  roll  and  coffee.  On  going  down- 
stairs he  beheld  an  odd  spectacle.  There  was  the 
little  Frenchman  overflowing  with  joy ;  by  his  side 
was  the  Madame,  his  rosy  wife,  radiant  with  smiles, 
and  in  the  rear  were  their  four  children  in  clean  pin- 
afores and  broad-brimmed  hats  with  blue  ribbons. 


They  were  grouped  around  a  magnifioent  black 
Newfoundland  dog,  whose  head  was  bound  up  with 
an  embroidered  cambric  handkerchief. 

No  sooner  did  the  little  Frenchman  catch  % 
glimpse  of  the  Mayor,  than  ho  sprang  forward  with 
true  Gallic  demonstrativeness,  and  made  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  embrace  him.  But  as  he  measured 
barely  five  feet  one,  while  His  Honor  stood  full  six 
feet,  with  a  proportionate  breadth  of  beam,  the  at- 
tempt was  rather  a  failure. 

"  Monsieur  le  Maire !"  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
his  feelings  would  allow  him  vocal  utterance,  "  you 
were  so  very  kind,  dat  1  must  come  and  tell  you  the 
coquin  noir  have  not  murdered  quite  mon  beau  chien 
Nep-tune,  and  Monsieur  le  Medecine  say  he  shall 
not  at  all  die  ;  and  I  am  come  vid  the  Madame  et 
mes  enfants  pour  vous  remercier." 

He  then  went  on  to  explain,  in  mingled  French 
and  English,  eked  out  by  abundant  gesticulations, 
that  sjiortly  after  he  had  reached  his  home  the  pre- 
vious day,  the  dog  had  made  his  appearance  at  the 
door,  covered  with  mire  and  blood,  and  almost  ex* 
hausted.  It  seems  that  he  had  been  dumped  out  of 
the  cart  into  the  water,  which  had  revived  him ;  he 
had  swum  ashore,  and  crawled  back  to  his  master's 
house.  Upon  examination  his  wounds  proved  to  be 
severe  rather  than  dangerous ;  so  that  this  morning, 
ai^er  having  enjoyed  a  good  night's  rest,  there  was 
little,  save  a  sort  of  languid  convalescent  expres- 
sion in  his  fine  eye,  as  he  returned  the  caresse# 
of  the  children,  and  his  comical  looking  head- 
dress, U>  denote  the  rough  treatment  he  had  under- 
gone. 

"  Old  Jacob  Babkbb  !"— how  many  associations 
his  name  calls  up  among  our  '*  older  inhabitants !" 
Askong  the  new  generation  of  Wall  Street  he  is 
comparatively  unknown;  but  there  was  a  time 
when  Jacob  made  his  mark  upon  the  stock-brokers 
and  money-changers  of  that  monetary  locality.  He 
now  lives  and  thrives  in  the  "Crescent  City." 
Jacob  is  as  active  and  buoyant  as  most  men  at 
thirty-five ;  he  can  not  be  said,  however,  to  ei\|oy  a 
green  old  age,  for  there  is  nothing  "  green"  about 
him,  unless  we  discover  it  in  the  suppleness  he 
displays,  so  peculttr  to  youth.  An  amusing  stoiy 
is  related  of  him,  where  a  gentleman  called  at  hie 
office  and  denounced,  in  the  most  unmeasured 
manner,  certain  persona  who  had  swindled  him 
(the  gentleman,  not  Jacob)  in  some  stock  transac- 
tions. Barker  listened  to  the  whole  matter  with 
professional  test,  and  finding  that  every  thing  had 
been  done  '*  right,"  urged  the  indignant  victim  not 
to  go  on  so,  but  to  forget  the  thing  entirely ;  *'  for,' 
said  Jacob,  consolingly,  "  if  you  thrade  in  stocks, 
you  must  call  thealing  threwdness,  or  you  will  con* 
stantly  be  out  of  Uiemper !" 

Dbntistbt  is  now  a  science ;  but  there  are  travt 
eling  operators  "on  the  frontiers,"  who  set  the 
teeth  on  edge  without  any  scientific  knowledge 
whatever.  A  certain  notable  of  this  questionable 
kind,  who  was  knowm  among  the  "  masses"  as  a 
**  tooth  carpenter,"  was  fortunate  in  receiving  an 
order  from  an  old  lady  for  the  manufacture  and 
placing  of  an  "  entire  set."  He  went  to  work  wiA 
commendable  seal,  and  in  due  time— much  to  the 
momentary  satisfaction  of  his  patient— lightened 
up  her  smile  with  the  "counterfeit  presentment" 
of  pearly  rows.  In  a  few  days,  however,  matters 
changed,  for  one  tooth  after  another  dropped  from 
their  golden  encasements,  and  were  eschewed  from 
the  mouth  with  almost  the  plentifulncts  of  cheifT 
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stonei.  The  Dentist  was  sent  for,  and  charged 
with  unprofessional  skill:  he  stoutly  denied  any 
want  of  merit  in  his  work,  and  ascribed  the  mishap 
to  some  constitutional  peculiarity  of  his  patient. 
Aflor  much  speculation,  he  asked  his  victim  if  she 
h&d  not,  in  the  course  of  her  long  life,  taken  a  great 
deal  of  calomel  ?  Upon  being  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, he  gravely  told  her  that  this  calomel  had 
so  entirely  entered  into  her  system  as  to  make  it 
impossible  even  for  false  teeth  to  stay  in  her  head ; 
and,  with  an  expression  of  injured  innocence  and 
real  professional  sagacity,  he  bowed  himself  out  of 
the  presence  of  his  astonished  patron. 


"  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope,"  b  an  old 
adage,  and  it  is  sometimes  curiously  illustrated. 
Persons  given  up  to  die  are  often  saved  by  the  su- 
perior eneigy  of  a  nurse  who  has  hope ;  but  many 
keep  off  the  king  of  terrors,  for  a  time  at  least,  by 
their  superior  determination.  Old  Major  Dash,  who 
won  his  brevet  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  suddenly 
taken  down  with  the  cholera.  It  was  at  the  time  of 
its  first  appearance  on  this  continent,  and  our  phy- 
sicians had  very  little  experience.  The  M^jor  sank 
rapidly,  and  a  consultation  was  called.  Several 
doctors,  after  *'  putting  their  heads  together,"  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  patient  was  fatally  sick, 
past  recovery.    No  one,  however,  would  make  the 

«nouHcement;  when  the  M^jor,  suspecting  the 
use,  turned  to  a  young  doctor  present,  and  said, 
«*What  is  the  report?"  "That  you  cant  live." 
"  Not  a  chance  t"  asked  the  M^jor  with  severity. 
"  Yes,"  continued  young  hopeful,  "just  one  chance 

in  a  hundred  thousand."     *'  Then,  why  the 

don't  you  work  away  on  that  chance?"  returned 
the  M^or,  with  a  voice  of  thunder.  The  hint  was 
taken,  and  the  invincible  soldier  was  saved.  The 
white  hairs  and  the  glistening  sword  of  this  old 
soldier  waved  along  the  victorious  lines  of  our 
troops  in  Mexico ;  but  he  at  last  had  to  yield  to  a 
foe,  if  not  more  courageous,  yet  more  insatiable, 
and  he  now  sleeps  upon  his  native  banks  of  the 
Hudson. 


At  a  late  hour  of  night,  a  white  since,  we  were 
attracted  by  the  appearance  ^f  a  shrewish  but 
healthy-looking  Irish  woman,  sitting  upon  a  curb 
stone  near  the  City  Hall,  and  pouring  out  her  de- 
nunciations upon  the  world  generally,  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  Immigration  particularly.  In  her  arms 
was  a  fine  healthy  infant  of  a  few  months  old,  and  it 
was  enough  to  call  forth  sympathy  even  from  stonier 
hearts  than  ours,  to  behold  the  group  compelled 
from  want  to  find  lodgings  upon  the  "cold  ground." 
Upon  inquiring  of  "  Bridget"  what  was  the  diffi- 
culty, she  gave  to  us  an  incomprehensible  state- 
ment about  her  home  on  filackwell's  Island,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Mayor,  or  some  one  else,  to  fur- 
nish her  money  to  get  back  to  that  "  popular  resort," 
winding  up  as  follows :  "  You  see,  your  honor,  the 
State  and  the  corporation  have  paid  for  my  sup- 
port, and  the  devil  a  bit  of  obligation  am  I  under  to 
any  one  for  it."  We  have  read  a  great  deal  about 
ill-advised  and  unappreciated  charity ;  but  Bridget 
crowded  a  large  number  of  heavy  treatises  into  one 
paragraph ;  for  all  such  recipients,  individually, 
would  tfay — ^if  they  were  as  honest  as  Bridget — 
"  the  devil  a  bit  of  obligation  am  I  under  to  any 
one  for  it." 

What  is  the  reason  that  "  Quackery,"  as  it  is 
termed,  thrives  and  waxes  fat,  while  the  "  scien- 
tific" and  the  "  truthful"  struggle  on,  and  with  dif- 


ficulty keep  above  the  troubled  tide  of  popular  fa- 
vor ?  The  human  system  being  "  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made,'*  to  keep  it  in  repair  has  been  the 
study  of  the  wisest  minds  through  all  time ;  and 
yet  the  experiences  of  the  sages  have  very  little 
weight  with  the  multitude  of  patients.  Specific 
remedies  for  the  complicated  ills  of  humanity  are 
the  absurdest  things  in  the  world ;  yet  men  quickly 
make  princ«ly  fortunes  by  the  sale  of  medicines 
that  are  warranted  to  thread  the  mazes  of  our  won- 
derful "  temple,"  and  find  out  and  destroy  pain,  as 
a  weasel  after  rats  does  the  dark  holes  and  out-of- 
the-way  places  in  a  decaying  building.  The  stran- 
ger who  visits  Philadelphia  finds  the  most  im- 
pressive "  pile"  in  its  fashionable  thoroughfare  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture  of  plasters  and  tooth-pow- 
ders. The  most  sumptuous  palace  of  our  "  Fifth 
Avenue"  was  found  in  the  sale  of  mock  sarsaparil- 
la;  the  finest  store  structure  in  our  metropolitan 
city,  the  most  massive  granite  pile  that  rears  its 
dark  front  in  Bioadway,  and  frowns  over  the  up- 
heaving tide  of  our  population,  has  been  paid  for 
out  of  the  surplus  wealth  acquired  by  compound- 
ing aloes  pills.  The  man  who  made  the  "  infalli- 
ble" com  plaster  limped  through  life,  because  he 
was  so  occupied  in  serving  his  customers  that  he  had 
no  time  to  apply  his  remedy  to  his  own  pedestals! 
The  gentleman,  who  had  "  the  certain  remedy  for 
bronchial  complaints,"  "  pegged  out"  with  the  con- 
sumption. The  manufacturer  of  the  celebrated 
"  Life  Pills"  died  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty. 
Yet  these  remedies  are  popular  nevertheless ;  for 
so  strange  and  incomprehensible  is  human  nature, 
that  it  wiU  pay  a  premium  for  being  humbugged. 
The  Galen  who  calls  things  by  their  right  names, 
and  tries  to  be  honest  with  his  patients,  is  generally 
whistled  down  the  wind,  having  but  little  other  re- 
ward for  his  labor  than  the  approval  of  a  good  con- 
science ;  the  palaces  and  the  "  seven  story  stores" 
are  the  inheritance  of  the  venders  of  specifics — the 
very  people  who,  in  spite  of  the  proverb,  advertise 
to  do  more  impossible  things  than  make  silk  purses 
out  of  sows'  ears! 


An  eccentric  lawyer,  named  Burgess,  many  years 
ago  lived  in  a  New  England  village,  and  became 
quite  famous  for  his  "  skeptical  notions."  Attend- 
ing a  town  meeting,  after  its  adjournment  he  lin- 
gered among  the  groups  of  substantial  farmer  dea- 
cons who  composed  it,  and  listened  to  the  prevail- 
ing conversation.  The  bad  weather,  the  fly,  the 
rot,  the  drought,  and  the  wet  were  duly  discussed, 
when  some  one  turned  to  Burgess,  and  asked, "  How 
comes  on  your  garden  ?"  "  I  never  plant  any  thing," 
replied  Burgess,  with  a  solemn  face  ;  "I  am  afraid 
even  to  put  a  potato  in  the  ground."  "  It's  no  won- 
der," groaned  one  of  the  most  eminently  pious  per- 
sons present,  "  it's  no  wonder,  for  a  man  who  dis- 
believes in  revealed  religion  could  not  expect  to 
have  his  labors  blessed."  "  1  am  not  afraid  of  fail- 
ing in  a  reward  for  my  work,"  replied  Burgess; 
"  but  I  am  afraid  that  agricultural  labor  would  make 
me  profane.  If  I  planted  a  single  potato,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  Why,  I  should  get  up  in  the 
morning,  look  about  and  growl—'  It's  going  to  rain, 
and  it  will  ruin  ray  potato ;'  then  I  should,  in  dry 
weather,  say—*  The  drought  will  kill  my  potato  ;* 
then  I  should  be  unhappy,  because  the  •  rot'  might 
destroy  my  potato :  in  fact,  gentlemen,"  concluded 
Burgess,  in  a  solemn  manner,  "  I  should  bo  afraid 
to  do  any  thing  that  would  induce  me  constantly  to 
distrust  Providence."  The  reproof  was  keenly  felt 
by  many  present;  and  for  months-^afterward.  th« 
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fmnnen — ^wHh  a  fear  of  Burgess  before  their  eyes 
— talked  of  the  blessings  rather  than  the  erils  at- 
tending their  daily  labors. 

Thi  Temperance  cause,  of  which  so  much  is 
•aid  at  "the  North,"  b  quietly  working  its  way 
among  the  people  of  our  Southern  States,  and  we 
are  gratified  with  the  unexpected  fact,  that  Missis- 
sippi  is  to-day  the  most  thoroughly  Temperance 
State  in  the  Union ;  while  Louisiana  and  Alabama 
are  rapidly  abolishing  the  retail  traffic  from  all  their 
interior  towns.  It  would  seem  that  the  people  of 
the  South  come  to  **  their  conclusions'*  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  most  philosophical  way,  and  that  their 
celebrations  are  gatherings  where  the  utmost  friend- 
liness of  feeling  prevails.  We  have  heard  a  very 
illustrative  story  which  will  bear  relating.  Some 
years  ago,  when  the  '*  Sons'*  first  commenced  their 
labors  in  Louisiana,  the  first  anniverssry  celebra- 
tion of  a  number  of  societies  was  held  at  Baton 
Rouge,  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  so  happened, 
that,  at  the  last  moment,  there  was  a  **  lack  of  ora- 
tors," and  a  committee  was  hastily  organixed  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  gentleman  selected 
was  Thorpe — so  widely  known  for  his  Sketches  of 
Southern  Life.  It  was  in  vain  he  urged,  that,  al- 
though a  **  temperate  man,"  he  was  not  officially 
enrolled  among  **  the  order."  All  objections  were 
overruled,  and  the  extemporaneous  speaker  com- 
menced his  address.  Among  the  audience  were  a 
minority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  the  occasion  had  called  out  many 
other  "  hard  cases."  After  the  usual  preliminaries, 
the  orator  proceeded  to  plead  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, and  assumed  a  position  that  had  a  "  tremen- 
dous effect"  among  some  of  the  heretofore  scoffers 
at  the  "  reform  movement."  Thorpe  contended, 
that  if  people  would  indulge  in  intoxicating  liquors, 
they  should  never  touch  them  except  they  were 
pure,  and  exactly  what  they  were  represented  to  be. 
(Great  sensation  among  the  hotel  keepers.)  He 
went  on  to  say,  that,  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
the  intemperate  man  was  only  known  by  his  rubi- 
cund nose.  That,  as  he  continued  to  indulge  his 
appetite,  the  nasal  organ  first  assumed  a  suspicious 
redness  that  gradually  grew  brighter  and  brighter, 
until  the  carmine  tints  corrugated  into  spots,  and 
assumed  the  glowing  brilliancy  of  rubies ;  then  Na- 
ture, in  her  profuseness,  threaded  these  splendid 
settings  with  axure  veins,  and  the  nose,  once  so 
comely  and  pale,  projected  out  in  front  as  a  beacon 
light,  informing  all^men  that  its  owner  carried  the 
sign  of  a  consumer  of  good  liquor ;  and  finally, 
when  said  nose  was  gathered  home  to  its  fathers, 
it  warmed  up,  as  with  a  ray  of  sunshine,  the  sur- 
rounding pallor,  and  even  to  the  last  shed  a  genial 
glow  over  the  use  of  the  social  glass.  But  alas  ! 
continued  the  speaker,  the  times  have  changed.  In 
these  degenerate  days,  the  intemperate  man — how- 
ever much  he  may  try  to  hide  the  habit  from  the 
world — is  known  by  his  sunken  eye,  his  attenuated 
cheek,  his  shriveled  up  and  conti^cted  nose ;  that, 
by  its  very  death-like  look,  shows  too  plainly  of 
the  ruin  going  on  in  the  system.  The  reason  was, 
not  that  human  nature  had  changed,  but  that  ardent 
spirits  had ;  and  what  was  once  a  thing  that  made 
**  the  heart  glad,"  was  now  a  slow  but  sure  poison ; 
what  once  made  the  face  glow  with  health,  now 
prepared  it  with  the  expression  of  the  grave.  The 
reformation  produced  by  this  argument  reached 
many  of  the  **  most  obdurate,"  and  several  sup- 
posed "  irreclaimable  cases"  making  a  solemn  oath 
ftt  the  moment  that  they  would  drink  no  more  until 


they  could  get  pure  liquor,  have  been  temperate 
men  ever  since  from  necessity,  and  so  would  the 
world  be,  if  its  denixens  should  come  to  the  same 
sensible  conclusion. 


Mr.  Yan  Bursn  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention abroad  by  his  courtly  manners  and  happy 
faculty  of  "  fitting  in"  to  all  sorts  of  society.  The 
same  qualities  that  made  him  so  happily  escape 
from  political  oommittalism  in  this  country,  carry 
him  triumphantly  through  the  mazes  of  European 
society.  Mr.  Clay  was  very  fond,  in  his  sbcial 
moods,  of  talking  of  men  and  things  of  Washing- 
ton. Of  Mr.  Van  Buren  he  had  many  amusing 
reminiscences ;  the  one  following  was  perhaps  his 
favorite.  He  said,  that  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  vis- 
ited at  Ashland  (just  before  the  publication  of  the 
fatal  Texas  letters),  he  was  his  guest  for  several 
days,  and  on  one  occasion  he,  with  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
visited  a  race  track  in  the  neighborhood,  to  witness 
the  display  of  choice-blooded  stock.  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren was  entirely  unknown  to  the  people  present, 
and  followed  Mr.  Clay  about  with  a  smile  of  appro- 
bation at  every  thing  he  witnessed.  While  saunter- 
ing around,  Mr.  Clay  said  to  one  of  the  jockeys, 
**  What  horse  is  that  ?"  "  Martin  Van  Buren"  was 
the  reply.  Mr.  Clay  **  nudged"  Matty,  and  called 
his  attention  to  the  fine  proportions  of  his  name- 
sake. While  thus  occupied,  a  plain  old  farmer  came 
along,  and  learning  the  stdllion's  name — much  t6 
"  old  Hal's"  amusement — remarked,  "  I  should  not 
like  to  have  a  colt  by  that  critter."  *•  And  why 
not  ?"  said  Mr.  Clay,  with  emphasis.  "  Why,"  said 
the  farmer,  in  an  oracular  manner :  **  You  see  the 
colt  would  slip  his  halter;  he  never  could  be  de- 
pended on."  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  greatly  edified, 
and  Mr.  Clay  had  his  own  amusement  in  repeating 
the  story. 


The  following  incident,  which  has  been  sent  us 
by  a  correspondent  in  Albany,  in  this  State,  "  for 
insertion"  and  preservation  in  "The  Drawer," 
we  are  informed  may  be  relied  upon  as  "  ptrfeetly 
true."  The  incident,  it  may  be  added,  occurred  in 
the  year  1834,  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  known 
to  many  of  General  Jackson's  friends  at  the  time : 

**  A  widow  lady,  in  rather  straitened  circum- 
stances, had  been  keeping  a  boarding-house  in 
Washington  City ;  and  during  the  general  prostra- 
tion of  active  business,  growing  out  of  the  currency 
arrangements  of  that  date,  had  become  in  arrears ; 
and  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  pay  some  of  her 
most  urgent  debts,  sent  such  of  her  furniture  as  she 
could  possibly  spare  to  auction. 

**  The  purchaser  was  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  gOT- 
emmcnt  offices ;  one  of  those  public  '  loafers,*  of 
which  there  have  always  been  too  many  at  Wash- 
ington *  and  elsewhere,'  who  run  in  debt  as  far  as 
they  can  obtain  credit,  and  without  ever  intending 
to  pay.  The  lady  called  on  the  auctioneer,  the  auc- 
tioneer called  on  the  official,  who  proposed  to  pay 
as  soon  as  his  month's  salary  was  due. 

*'  The  month  rolled  round,  and  Jane  succeeded 
March,  and  September  June,  without  payment  be* 
ing  made,  to  the  great  distress  of  the  widow  and 
uneasiness  of  the  auctioneer.  After  further  appli- 
cation, the  office-holder  refused  absolutely  to  do 
any  thing,  alleging  that  it  was  wholly  out  of  his 
power  to  pay.  The  sum  was  too  large  for  the  auc- 
tioneer to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket,  or  he  would 
have  paid  it  himself,  so  deeply  did  he  feel  for  the 
poor  creditor. 

**  In  this  perplexity  he  concluded  to  call  upon  |l^ 
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President,  and  state  the  case,  hoping  that  he  might 
suggest  some  mode  of  relief.  He  waited  therefore 
upon  General  Jackson  with  bis  narrative. 

*'  When  he  had  heard  the  story,  the  old  man*s 
eyes  fairly  flashed  fire  : 

"  •  Have  you  got  Mr.  P — ^'s  note  V  asked  *  Old 
Hickory.' 

"*No,'  was  the  reply. 

"  ^  Call  on  him  at  once,  then,  and  without  speak- 
ing of  the  purpose  for  which  you  want  it,  get  his 
negotiable  note,  and  bring  it  here.* 

*'  The  auctioneer  accordingly  asked  P— ~  for  his 
note. 

"  *  What  do  you  want  with  the  note  ?'  asked  the 
office -holding  *  loafer ;'  *  I  don't  know  of  any  body 
who  would  take  it.'  But  sitting  down  and  writing 
it,  he  added : 

"  *  There  it  is— #»cA  as  it  is.* 

"  The  auctioneer  promptly  returned  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  handed  him  the  note.  He  sat  down,  with- 
out saying  a  word,  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  the 
paper: 

** '  Anoeew  Jackbon.' 

*^  *  Now,  sir,'  said  the  General,  *  show  Mr.  P 

the  endorsement,  and  if  he  does  not  pay  it,  just  let 
me  know  it.' 

**  The  first  man  the  auctioneer  met  as  he  entered 
Gadsby's  Hotel  was  Mr.  P . 

'* '  Ah !  how  d'ye  do  V  said  he ;  *  have  you  passed 
the  note  V 

" '  Not  yet,'  said  the  other;  *but  I  expect  to,  with- 
out much  trouble,  for  1  have  got  a  responsiUe  en- 
dorser upon  it.' 

"  *  Nonsense  !*  said  P ;  *  who  is  it  V 

**  T\e  endorsement  was  shown  him.  He  turned 
pale,  then  red ;  then  begged  the  auctioneer  to  *  wait 
a  few  moments ;'  then  went  eut,  and  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  returned  with  the  money,  which  was 
at  once  paid  over  to  the  widow,  to  the  gratification 
of  all  parties." 

It  would  not  have  been  very  strange  if  this  story 
should  have  transpired  at  once ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  very  wrong  if  the  Jeremy  Diddler  had  been 
turned  neck  and  heels  out  of  office ;  but  the  follow- 
ing is  the  only  sequel : 

**  P^->^  kept  quiet  in  relation  to  the  subject  ibr 
years ;  but  finally,  on  a  remark  being  made  in  his 
presence  that  *  General  Jackson  never  endorsed  for 
^y  body  whatever,'  remarked  that  *he  himself 
huw  btitefy  for  the  General  once  endorsed  for  Atm;' 
and  he  produced,  as  evidence,  the  very  note,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  all  who  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

*'  As  party  bitterness  hss  died  away, '  and  in  view, 
lastly,  of  this  subject,'  let  us  take  up  the  old  slogan : 

**  *  HuBSAH  FOB  Jackson  '*  ** 

It  is  very  seldom,  reader,  that  yo«  will  come 
Mross  any  thing  in  your  reading  more  beautifully 
described  than  the  subjoined  linning  of  a  deserted 
eountry  village-church— a  **  hospital  of  souls"  long 
since  gone  to  their  account — a  silent  churoh,  with 
its  tottering  tower  ever  pointing  up  to  Heaven,  and 
its  congregation  of  dead  slumbering  by  its  side, 
preaching  a  sermon  audibly  to  the  soul : 

"Many  years  ago,  an  assembly  of  Christians 
worshiped  in  our  church,  and  all  were  very  old. 
The  officers  were  white  with  age.  The  pastor  had 
reached  his  eighty-ninth  year — a  venerable  old 
father  in  Israel.  The  ground  where  he  rests  is 
watehed  always  by  guardian  angels.  We  have  not 
many  like  him  in  our  congregation. 

«*  Years  passed,  and  each  in  its  flight  could  boast 


of  heaving  seen  one  or  more  of  those  good  men  gatlfc* 
ered  to  his  fathers.  At  length  the  great  reaper  bocs 
away  the  shock  of  com  that  stood  ripest  in  Heav* 
en's  harvest-field.  The  good  old  preacher  rested 
from  his  labors.  The  sexton  soon  ibUowed,  and 
was  buried  near  the  gate.  He  had  long  served 
faithfully,  safely  passing  ooe  after  another  of  hi* 
aged  brethren  into  the  house  ef  death;  and  with 
the  burial  of  the  pastor  his  work  waa  accomplished* 
and  he  laid  himself  down  to  sleep  at  the  door.  Aisl 
now  the  old  church  was  silent.  The  last  words  ef 
admonition  had  been  given ;  the  la«t  song  of  praiae 
had  gone  up  to  Heaven ;  and  the  last  prayer  had 
found  aeoeptance  at  the  meroy-seat.  Silent,  all 
ailent ! 

**  At  the  head  of  the  grave-yard  was  buried  tlM 
pastor,  as  if  he  still  watched  his  flock.  Directly  in 
front  was  the  chorister ;  and  in  a  aemi-eirde  around 
him  were  the  officers.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  ground  was  occupied  by  graves  corresponding 
with  the  form  observed  in  the  arrangeaent  of  the 
pews  in  the  church. 

**  The  grave-yard  was  adorned  with  a  quiet  beauty. 
Willows  were  bending  around  the  place,  and  flow* 
ers  blossomed  on  every  grave.  A  clear  stream, 
from  an  unfailing  spring,  ran  near  the  graves,  ges- 
tly  murmuring ;  and  pinks  and  violets  bloomed  in 
rich'  profusion  along  the  path  that  led  from  gate  to 
gate.  There  was  a  holy  worship  there.  Choirs  of 
birds  sung  praise,  and  every  bud  and  blossom-altar 
daily  sent  up  its  morning  incense.  It  was  the 
prayer  of  the  flowers,  breathed  silently  to  Heaven, 
and  the  answer  came  in  the  sun-light  and  the  dew. 

**  Well,  there  slept  that  congregation,  year  after 
year,  year  after  year;  and  the  tomb-stones  began 
to  lean  forward  like  old  men,  and  the  inscriptions 
upon  them  grew  dim,  as  eye-sight  faiU.  The  bier 
that  stood  near  the  gate  had  silently  rotted  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  rank  grass  had  entwined  a 
shroud  for  its  covering.  The  sexton's  spade  was 
rusting  beside  his  grave ;  the  grave-yard  had  itself 
grown  old ;  but  still  there  sparkled  the  brook,  em- 
blem of  the  eternal  streaoL  The  flowers  grew  old 
and  died  in  the  Call,  repeating  the  story  of  those  who 
slept  beneath  them ;  and  they  came  forth  in  new 
beauty  in  the  spring,  silently  speaking,  as  they  lift- 
ed their  buds  and  blossoms  toward  Heaven,  of  a 
glorious  resurrection. 

**  The  grave-yard  was  still  growing  old,  and  se 
was  the  church.  All  within  was  lefi  as  when  the 
last  sennon  was  preached,  for  the  good  villagers 
feared  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  old  edifice.  The 
bell  was  rusting  in  the  tower ;  the  pulpit  leaned  te 
one  side,  and  ^tottered  to  its  fall  ;*  the  pews  were 
decaying,  the  cushions  were  rotting.  Silently  as 
the  fall  of  autumn-leaves,  the  glory  of  the  inner 
temple  was  departing.  The  Biblb  was  upon  the 
dusty  pulpit-desk :  that  waa  undisturbed  by  Timb. 
A  record  for  Etbbnity,  there  waa  no  decay  among 
its  precious  leaves.  It  was  the  soul  of  the  old 
church ;  and  like  him  who  once  taught  from  its  sa- 
cred pages,  it  remained  unimpaired  amidst  the  ruin 
of  the  tabernacle. 

"  Think  of  the  silence  of  half  a  century !  Fifty 
years  of  dumb  time  !  At  morning — ^mid-day — even- 
ing ;  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter ;  ailent— all 
saent! 

"I  recollect  it  one  still  moonlight  night,  about 
the  middle  of  June,  many  years  ago ;  very  bte, 
when  every  stir  and  sound  of  moving  life  was  quiets 
ed.  The  still  moon  bathed  the  old  church- tower 
and  the  grave-yard  in  a  flood  of  dreamy  light.  Beau* 
tiiul,  very  beautiful !    A  kind  of  w^emn  gladness 
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reigned  among  Uie  tonim.  Every  tuly  gfMs4>lttde 
bad  olad  itself  in  a  moon-beam,  and  stood  adorned 
witb  a  diamond.  Tbe  rays  were  busy  in  beautify- 
ing tbe  grave-yard,  and  each  flower  slept  witb  its 
dosed  leaves  sealed  with  a  dew-drop,  like  a  child 
slumbering  with  a  tear  just  resting  on  the  fringe  of 
its  eyelids.  The  stream,  as  it  rippled  along,  was 
all  of  gleaming  silver.  One  could  plainly  read  tbe 
inscriptions  on  the  tomb-etones,  the  nighl  was  so 
bright. 

"  How  much  of  Sabbath  there  is  among  the  graves 
In  a  still  moonlight  night !    How  calm — ho  w  holy ! " 

The  very  spirit  of  solemn  silence  and  repose 
seems  to  breathe  over  this  scene,  so  graphically  is 
it  depicted. 

**  At  twne  time  or  other,"  says  a  quaint  old  En- 
glish author,  "  sickness  puUeth  us  by  the  ears,  and 
makes  us  to  know  ourselves."  And  as  we  are 
making  our  selections  for  our  **  Drawer"  from  the 
long  and  multitudinous  collections  of  past  years,  at 
this  season  when  **  Pestilence  walketh  in  darkness 
tnd  wasteth  at  the  noon-day"  in  so  numy  streets 
of  crowded  cities — at  this  very  moment— how  many 
are  watching  by  the  sick,  the  dying,  or  the  dead ! 
It  is  for  the  living — we  who  have  the  **  blessed  boon 
of  life" — to  think  on  these  things.  Some  there  are 
who  have  preferred  a  sudden  to  a  lingering  death. 
''When  one  comes  to  the  last  broken  arches  of 
ICirsa*8  Bridge,  rest  from  pain  is  his  only  prayer. 
Lengthened  illness,  the  protracted  death-scene, 
these  are  not  thoughtfully  invoked  for  the  helpless 
sufferer."  iSucA  lessons  are  for  the  living :  and  one 
has  most  feelingly  and  faithfully  depict^  the  emo- 
tions of  a  bereaved  and  stricken  mourner,  who  has 
"  laid  them  to  heart :" 

<«  The  montbs  shift  on  and  on, 
Years  rapidly  pass  by, 
And  yet  still  watch  we  keep 
As  in  disturbed  sleep, 
Tbe  sick  doth  lie. 
"  We  gaze  on  some  pale  ftoe, 
Seen  by  ttie  <ttm  watoh-Uglit, 
Shadderlng,  we  gase  and  prayt 
And  weep,  and  wish  away 
Tbe  long,  long  night. 
*'  And  yet  minutest  things. 
That  mark  Time's  heavy  tread. 
Are  on  the  tortured  brain, 
With  seir-protracting  pain — 
Deep  minuted. 
**  The  drops  with  trembling  hand. 
Lore  steadied,  poured  oat. 
The  draft  replenished, 
Tbe  label  oft  re-read. 
With  nervous  doubt. 
"The  wateh  that  Ueks  so  load. 
The  winding  it  for  one 
Whose  hand  lies  powerless* 
And  then  the  fbarfUl  guess, 
'That  this  hath  run.* 

"  The  shutter  half  unclosed. 
As  the  night  weara  away. 
Ere  the  last  stars  are  set, 
The  ftw  that  linger  yet. 
To  welcome  day. 

"The  moon  so  oft  Invoked, 
That  brlngeth  no  relief. 
From  which,  wHh  sickening  sight, 
We  turn  as  if  its  Ught 
But  marked  our  grief. 

"  Oh,  never  after  dawn, 
For  US  the  east  ahaU  streak. 
But  we  shall  see  again, 
With  the  same  thoughts  as  thsD» 
That  pale  day  break.*' 


An  Eastern  correspondent  sends  us  the  annexed 
"  Clear  Case"  in  the  mind  of  a  Rhode  Island  juror 
"  many  a  long  year  ago :" 

"  He  was  an  old  farmer,  by  the  name  of  Kirby, 
and,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  was  somewhat '  in- 
nocent.' '  Once  on  a  time,'  as  the  story  tellera  say, 
the  old  gentleman  was  drawn  or  taken  up  to  serve 
on  the  jury  in  one  of  the  courts.  He  found  his  way 
to  the  court-house,  and  in  due  time  was  placed  on 
the  jury.  The  case  before  them  was  argued  by  the 
attorney  for  the  plaintiff.  Kirby  paid  the  most  care- 
ful attention  to  all  that  was  said  by  the  '  limb  of 
the  law ;'  and  when  he  had  concluded,  thus  broke 
forth: 

"  *  Od  faith,  clear  case,  clear  case ! — the  man's  to 
blame — man's  to  blame  !* 

"The  lawyer  for  tbe  defendant  now  made  iUs 
plea,  in  an  able  argument,  during  which  Kirby 
seemed  much  puzzled,  and  by  sundry  nods  and 
shakes  of  the  head  manifested  the  confused  state 
which  existed  within.  When  the  argument  was 
concluded,  Kirby  again  broke  forth : 

**  *  Od  faith,  don't  know — don't  know :  clear  case 
— clear  case  both  aides  /' 

.  "  The  Judge  by  this  time  began  to  underatand  the 
kind  of  character  that  had  found  his  way  into  the 
jury-box,  and  thus  addressed  him  : 

" '  Mr.  Juryman,  do  you  know  what  you  have 
come  here  for  ?' 

"  Kirby.  *  Sartainly  ;  sartainly,  sir.* 

"  JuDO£.  •  Well,  what  are  you  here  for  T' 

"  KiBBY.  'To  plead  law  and  judge  cases,  your 
honor.' 

"  Judos.  '  Mr.  Juryman,  you  can  stand  aside !' " 


Therb  seems  somehow  to  be  a  great  difference 
in  the  world's  estimation  between  a  civil  and  a  mil- 
itary Hero,  But  some  deeds  have  been  recorded 
of  noble  heroism  in  private,  unrailitary  station, 
which  have  not  been  excelled  on  the  hardest-fought 
field  that  ever  tasked  the  strategy  or  tested  the 
bravery  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  world's  great 
generals. 

He  was  "as  brave  as  Napoleon,"  who,  some 
three  or  four  years  ago,  at  an  extensive  fire  in  s<Hne 
inland  town  in  Massachusetts,  having  heard  that  a 
keg  of  powder  was  stored  in  an  apartment  of  a 
building  that  was  on  fire,  entered  through  the  gath- 
ering flame  and  smoke,  and  without  saying  a  word 
to  impart  fear  to  those  who  were  endeavoring  to 
quell  the  conflagration,  bore  from  the  burning  build- 
ing the  already  half-charred  repository  of  the  dread- 
ful elements  whose  explosion  would  have  carried 
"  swift  destruction"  to  a  score  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  deposited  it  in  a  place  of  safety.  Tltere  was  a 
"  brave  man" — brave  in  a  good,  a  humane  cause. 

John  Maynard  was  a  brave  man — one  of  the 
"  bravest  of  the  brave." 

Do  yon  remember  him,  reader?  Probably  not. 
If  you  have  heard  of  him  at  all,  you  have  forgotten 
him.  But  his  name  is  recorded  "  in  the  dispatches" 
of  Hvmanity.  He  was  nothing  but  a  helmsman, 
a  great  many  years  ago,  of  a  steamboat,  called  "  The 
Jersey,"  on  Lake  Erie.  He  was  a  bluff,  weather- 
beaten  sailor,  tanned  by  many  a  stormy  tempest ; 
but  he  had  a  good  and  tender  heart  in  his  bosom, 
and  was  called  "  Honest  John  Maynard"  from  one 
end  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  other. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
tbe  nearest  land,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town 
of  Erie,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  was 
about  ten  miles  distant.  The  captain,  coming  up 
from  his  cabin,  called  out  to  a  sailor^^^  j 
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"Dick  Fletcher,  what's  all  that  smoke  coming 
out  of  the  hold  ?" 

"It's  from  the  engine-room,  I  guess,"  said  the 
man. 

"Go  down  quick  and  »ee"  said  the  captain, 
"  and  let  me  know.  No  noise — ^no  alarm — quietly, 
now." 

The  sailor  went  below,  and  in  a  minute  came 
back: 

"  The  koltTs  on  fire  !  captain." 

The  captain  rushed  down,  and  found  the  account 
was  but  loo  true.  Some  sparks  had  fallen  on  a 
bundle  of  tow ;  no  one  had  seen  the  accident ;  and 
now  not  only  much  of  the  baggage,  but  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  were  in  a  smouldering  flame. 

All  on  board,  passengers  as  well  as  sailors,  were 
called  together  ;  and  two  lines  being  made,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  hold,  buckets  of  water  were  passed 
and  re-passed  ;  they  were  filled  from  the  lake,  flew 
along  a  line  of  ready  hands,  were  dashed  hissing  on 
the  burning  mass,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  other 
side  to  be  re-fiiled.  For  some  minutes  it  seemed 
as  if  the  flames  were  subdued. 

In  the  meantime  the  women  were  clustering 
round  John  Maynard.  He  was  the  only  man  un- 
employed who  was  capable  of  answering  their  ques- 
tions. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  land  ?"  asked  one. 

" How  long  shall  we  be  in  getting  in?"  inquired 
another. 

"  Is  it  very  deep  V  asked  a  third,  in  an  agony  of 
terror. 

"  Can  they  see  us  from  the  shore  ?"  demanded  a 
fourth,  in  tones  of  despair. 

The  helmsman  answered  as  well  as  he  could : 
"There  voas  no  boat ;  it  had  been  left  at  Buffalo  to 
be  repaired;"  they  "might  be  seven  miles  from 
shore" — they  "  would  probably  be  in  in  forty  min- 
utes;" he  "couldn't  tell  how  far  the  fire  had 
reached,"  &c. ;  "  but,"  ho  added,  "  we  are  all  in 
great  danger ;  and  1  think  if  there  was  a  little  less 
talking  and  a  little  more  praying,  it  would  be  all  the 
better  for  us,  and  none  the  worse  for  the  boat." 

"How  does  she  head?"  shouted  the  captain. 

"  West  sou'-west,  sir,"  answered  Mf^nard. 

"  Keep  her  sou'  by  west,"  cried  the  captain ;  "  we 
must  go  ashore  any  where .'" 

Just  at  that  moment  a  draught  of  wind  blew 
back  the  flames,  which  soon  began  to  blaze  up 
more  furiously  against  the  saloon,  and  the  partition 
between  it  and  the  hold  was  soon  on  fire.  Then 
long  wreaths  of  smoke  began  to  find  their  way 
through  the  skylight ;  and  the  captain  seeing  this, 
ordered  all  the  women  forward. 

The  engineer  now  put  on  his  utmost  steam ;  the 
American  flag  was  run  up  and  reversed,  in  token  of 
distress;  and  water  was  flung  over  the  sails,  to 
make  them  hold  the  wind. 

And  still  John  Maynard  stood  by  the  wheel, 
though  he  was  now  cut  off,  by  a  sheet  of  smoke  and 
flame,  from  the  ship's  crew. 

Greater  and  greater  grew  the  heat.  The  engineers 
fled  from  the  engine-room,  the  passengers  were  clus- 
tering round  the  vessel's  bow;  the  sailors  Were 
sawing  off  planks  on  which  to  launch  the  women ; 
the  boldest  were  throwing  off  their  coats  and  waist- 
coats, and  preparing  for  one  long  struggle  for  life. 

And  still  the  coast  grew  plainer,  and  plainer ;  the 
paddles  as  yet  worked  well;  they  could  not  be 
more  than  a  mile  from  shore,  and  boats  were  even 
now  sUrting  to  their  assistance. 

*'  John  Maynard,"  cried  the  captain. 

*  Ay,  ay,  sir !"  said  John. 


"Can  you  hold  on  five  minutes  longer?" 

"I'll  try,  sir." 

And  he  did  try.  The  flames  came  nearer  and 
nearer ;  a  sheet  of  smoke  would  sometimes  almost 
suffocate  him ;  his  hair  was  singed,  and  his  blood 
seemed  on  fire  with  the  fervent  heat.  Crouching 
as  far  back  as  he  could,  he  held  the  wheel  firmly 
with  his  left  hand,  till  the  flesh  shriveled,  and  the 
muscles  cracked  in  the  flames.  And  then  h« 
stretched  forth  his  right,  and  bore  the  agony  with- 
out a  scream  or  a  groan ! 

It  was  enough  for  him  that  he  heard  the  cheer  of 
the  sailors  to  the  approaching  boats ;  the  cry  of  the 
captain,  "The  women  first— every  man  for  him- 
self—and God  for  us  all !" 

"And  these  were  the  last  sounds  he  heard." 
How  he  perished  was  never  certainly  known. 
Whether,  dizzied  by  the  smoke,  he  lost  his  footing 
in  endeavoring  to  come  forward,  and  fell  overfooardt 
or  whether  he  was  suffocated  by  the  dense  smoke, 
his  comrades  could  not  tell. 

At  the  moment  the  vessel  struck  the  boats  were 
at  her  side ;  passengers,  sailors,  and  captain  leaped 
into  them,  or  swam  for  their  lives.  AU,  save  he  to 
whom  they  all  owed  every  thing,  escaped. 

The  body  of  John  Maynard  sleeps  in  peace  by 
the  side  of  green  Lake  Erie ;  his  spirit  was  com- 
mended to  his  Fathbr's  hands. 

Better  than  fame  won  at  the  cannon's  mouth  in 
the  ardor  o(  conquest ;  far  better  than  battle  "  for 
that  which  perisheth,"  is  the  lasting  renown  of  this 
soldier  of  Humanity. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  think  that  when  years  have 
rolled  away  his  memory  will  be  perpetuated,  even 
in  these  desultory  pages., 


There  is  a  very  amusing  story  told  of  old  An- 
drew Jackson  Allen,  a  kind  of  Caleb  Quotem  in 
the  theatrical  profession;  now  an  actor,  now  a 
body-servant,  next  a  blacksmith,  and  finally  a 
maker  of  gold  and  silver  leather  masks,  and  other 
stage  properties.  He  was  known  to  hundreds  who 
never  set  foot  in  a  theatre  in  their  lives. 

He  was  very  deaf,  and  had  an  impediment  in  his 
speech  which  prevented  his  pronouncing  an  m  or 
an  n  correctly. 

"  I  bust  talk,"  said  he  one  day  to  a  friend,  "  I 
expect,  as  lo'g  as  I  live,  as  if  I'd  got  a  perpetual 
cold  id  by  'ed.  I  cad't  prodoudce  addy  thidg  that's 
got  ad  (6  or  ad  tfd  id  it,  as  it  thovld  be  prodoudced." 

Allen  was  a  sturdy  American ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  went  around  portions  of  the  South,  engaged 
in  sending  up  a  series  of  balloons,  in  opposition  to 
an  old  Frenchman ;  appealing  in  his  advertisements 
to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  his  "  patrons"  to  sustain 
his  balloons,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the 
"  true  American  article,"  while  those  of  his  rival 
were  decidedly  French. 

In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  he  went  into 
Virginia,  causing  his  balloons  to  ascend  from  every 
village.  At  one  of  his  stands  he  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  together  the  proper  materials  for 
generating  gas  ;  nevertheless  he  advertised  that  the 
exhibition  would  take  place  ;  and  providing  a  quan- 
tity of  the  spirits  of  turpentine  to  bum  under  the 
balloon,  he  hired  a  large  garden,  into  which  the 
Virginians  flocked  in  great  numbers,  each  paying 
fifty  cents  at  the  gate. 

When  the  hour  of  ascension  arrived  the  exhibitor 
found  that,  with  all  his  exertions,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  cause  the  balloon  to  mount !  He  had  a 
number  of  juvenile  assistants,  who  were  busy  about 
the  inner  enclosure,  and  to  them  he  addressed  him- 
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self,  first  handing  an  old  **  buirs-eye'*  watch  to  the 
Ibremoat. 

**  Look  a*  here,  boys,  IVe  got  to  go  a'd  purchase 
sobe  bore  sulphuric  acid :  you  take  this  watch,  a'd 
whed  the  hadds  pMdtes  to  the  hour  of  two,  set  fire 
to  this  here  turpedtide.     Do  you  hear  V* 

The  boys  said  they  did  bear,  and  promised  to 
obey  instructions  implicitly.  And  they  were  as 
good  as  their  word. 

The  master-spirit  made  his  way  to  the  gate,  where 
he  requested  the  door-keeper  to  **ha'd  over  the 
/udda:" 

"  There's  such  a  crowd  dowd  there,"  said  he, 
"that  there*s  do  telli'g  wa't  bay  happed  id  the 
codfusiod." 

He  mounted  a  pony  which  he  had  wisely  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  and  galloped  off  for  the  drug- 
store ;  but  mistaking  the  way,  he  found  himself,  at 
precisely  two  o'clock,  on  a  very  high  hill  overlook- 
ing the  scene  of  his  late  operations. 

The  boys,  as  we  have  said,  were  true  to  their 
promise,  and  communicated  the  fire  to  the  turpen- 
tine at  the  appointed  time.  The  balloon  went  «p, 
but  it  was  in  small  flaky  fragments ;  and  the  hum- 
bugged Virginians  began  to  look  about  for  the  oper- 
lor-rbut  in  vain ! 

With  six  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket,  Allen 
was  wending  his  way  toward  some  city  where  gas 
could  be  more  easily  generated,  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  affair,  he  said : 

"  Codfoud  the  idferdal  thi'g !  I  fouM  there  was 
do  use  id  tryi'g  to  bake  it  rise ;  so  as  1  dislike  bak- 
i'g  apologies,  1  thought  I  would  bako  by  self  scarse, 
which  I  did  so ;  a'd  whed  I  got  od  that  hill,  a'd  look- 
i'g  back,  see  that  the  boys  had  set  fire  to  the  bal- 
lood,  such  a  sboke  rose  up  that  it  looked  like  a 
you'g  Soddob  a'd  Goborrah !" 


Some  wag  enumerates  the  following  among  the 
**  Drop9  of  Comfort  generally  adminietered  by  friends :" 

"  Reading  a  newspaper  on  a  railroad,  containing 
an  account  of  * Five-and-twenty  lives  lost!'  on 
the  same  road,  and  near  the  same  place,  only  the 
day  before! 

*'  Losing,  a  small  fortune  in  an  unlucky  specula- 
tion, and  all  your  friends  wondering  how  you  could 
have  been  '  euch  ufooV 

"  Putting  on  a  white  neckcloth,  which  you  fancy 
becomes  you,  and  being  hailed  all  the  evening  as 
'wuterP 

"  Breaking  down  before  ladies  in  the  middle  of  a 
song,  and  a  malicious  rival  calling  out  *  Enoort} 
mcoreP 


Thi  often-quoted  adage,  <*  Poeta  wucihtr^  nen 
fit" — a  poet  is  born,  not  made — has  become  per- 
haps something  musty.  The  thought  has  been  bet- 
ter expressed  in  a  very  "  free"  poetical  rendering : 
**  A  man  can  not  make  bimself  a  poet. 
No  more  'n  a  sheep  can  make  itself  a  go-at  !** 
The  author  of  '*  The  Sorrowful  Death  of  Peter  Gray 
and  Idzianny  QuerP*  has  proved,  however,  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Samuel  Patch,  that "  eome  things  can 
be  done  as  well  as  others,"  even  in  poetry ;  **  in 
token  of  which"  please  observe  the  following : 

"  My  song  is  of  a  nice  young  man 
Whose  name  was  Peter  Gray ; 
The  Sute  where  Peter  Gray  was  bora 
Was  Pennsylvaia-a. 

**  This  Peter  Gray  did  fUI  in  love 
All  with  a  niee  young  girl ; 
The  name  of  her  I*m  positive 
Was  Lizianny  QaeiL 


**  When  they  were  going  to  tw  wed. 
Her  father,  be  said  *  No !' 
And  brutally  did  send  her  off 
Beyond  the  Ohi-o. 

'*  When  Peter  found  his  love  was  lost, 
He  luiew  not  what  to  say ; 
He'd  half  a  mind  tu  Jomp  into 
The  Susquehannl-a. 
"  A-trading  he  went  to  the  West, 
For  Airs  and  other  slcins. 
And  there  he  was  ifi  erimson  dreas'd. 
By  bloody  In-Jiins. 

*'  When  Lixianny  heard  the  news 
She  straightway  went  to  bed. 
And  never  did  get  off  of  it 
UntU  she  di-i-ed ! 

"  Tc  (hthers  all  a  warning  take— 
Each  one  as  has  a  girt — 
And  tliink  upon  poor  Peter  Gray 
And  Lizianny  Qnerl." 


Thebb  is  a  moral — and  **  the  times  give  it  proof" 
— in  the  ensuing  quatrain ;  but  how  about  the  gram- 
mar of  the  same  ?  it  seems  to  "  knock"  old  Pris- 
cian,  and  yet  it  has  found  defenders  : 

**  Thus  when  two  dogs  are  fighting  in  the  streets, 
A  third  dog  one  of  these  two  dogs  meets ; 
With  angry  teeth  he  bites  him  to  the  bone. 
And  this  *ere  dog  suffers  Ibr  what  that  *are  dog*s  done.** 


There  is  no  better  advice — next  to  *'  temperance 
in  all  things" — as  to  the  avoidance  of  what  would 
assist  a  diseaae  like  the  cholera,  for  example,  than 
Hood's  directions  as  to  health,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend: 

*^  Take  precious  care  of  your  precious  health ; 
but  how,  as  the  housewife  says,  to  make  it  keep. 
Why,  then,  don't  smoke-dry  it,  or  pickle  it  in  ever* 
lasting  acids,  like  the  Germans.  Don't  bury  it  in  a 
potato  pit,  like  the  Irish.  Don't  preserve  it  in  spir- 
its, like  the  barbarians.  Don't  salt  it  down,  like 
the  Newfoundlanders.  Don't  pack  it  in  ice,  like 
Captain  Back.  Don't  parboil  it  like  gooseberries. 
Don't  pot,  and  don't  hang  it.  A  rope  is  a  bad  *  cor- 
don sanitaire.*  Above  all,  don't  despond  about  it. 
Let  not  anxiety  have  *  thee  on  the  hip.*  Consider 
your  health  as  your  greatest  and  best  friend,  and  think 
as  well  of  it,  in  spite  of  aU  its  foibles,  as  you  can.  For 
instance,  never  dream,  though  you  may  have  a  *  clev- 
er hack,'  of  galloping  consumption,  or  indulge  in  the 
Meltonian  belief  that  you  are  going  the  pace.  Nev- 
er fancy  every  time  you  cough  you  are  going  to  pot. 
Hold  up,  as  the  shooter  says,  over  the  roughest 
ground.  Despondency,  in  a  nice  case,  is  the  over- 
weight, that  you  may  kick  the  beam  and  the  bucket 
both  at  once.  In  short,  as  with  other  oases,  never 
meet  trouble  half  way,  but  let  him  have  the  whole 
walk  for  his  pains.  I  have  even  known  him  to  give 
up  his  visit  in  sight  of  the  house.  Besides,  the  best 
fence  against  care  is  ha !  ha ! — wherefore  care  to 
have  one  around  you  whenever  you  can.  Let  your 
*  lungs  crow  like  chanticleer,'  and  as  like  a  game 
cock  as  possible.  It  expands  the  chest,  enlarges 
the  heart,  quickens  the  circulation,  and,  like  a  trum^ 
pet,  makes  the  *  spirit  dance.' " 

Onb  scarcely  knows  whether  to  laugh,  or  to 
**  point  a  moral"  in  the  following  story  of  a  "worst- 
ed" tradesman,  lately  "  taken  in  and  done  for,"  in 
a  provincial  town  in  England  : 

"  A  man  some  six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and 
of  Herculean  build,  went  into  the  place  of  one  of 
the  Worcester  shop-keepers,  and  asked  if  they  had 
got  any  *  whirlers'— that  is,  stockings  without  feet. 

'*  *  No,*  said  the  shop-keeper ;  *  birtrwe^h5ty^ 
Jigitized  by ' 
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some  famous  big  and  strong  stockings,  as  will  just 
suit  such  a  man  as  you.' 

<*  *  Let*8  ha'e  a  look  at  'em/  said  the  man. 

*•  The  counter  was  immediately  covered  with  a 
quantity.  The  working  Hercules  selected  the 
largest  pair,  and  said : 

"/What's  the  price  of  them?' 

***Four  shillings  and  ninepence,'  was  the  re- 
joinder. 

**  *  Can  you  cut  the  feet  off  of  them  T*  was  the 
next  query. 

**  *  Oh,  certainly,'  said  the  shop-keeper. 

^'  *  Then  just  cut  them  off,'  was  the  laconic  direc- 
tion. 

'*No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  long  shop- 
shears  were  applied,  and  instantly  the  stockings 
were  footless. 

^  *  And  what's  the  price  of  'em  now  V  asked  the 
'customer,*  with  all  the  composure  imaginable. 

"  *  Price  of  them  nowP  echoed  the  *  worsted'  mer- 
chant, surprised  beyond  measure  at  the  absurdity  of 
the  question ;  '  why,  four  shillings  and  ninepence, 
to  be  sure !' 

*^*Four  shUlinga  and  nuuptne^f  exclaimed  the 
purchaser ;  '  I  never  gave  but  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence for  a  pair  of  "  whirlers"  in  my  life' — and  he 
laid  down  that  amount  upon  the  counter. 

^  *  Well,'  replied  the  tradesman,  chopfallen  and 
Curly  outwitted,  throwing  the  mutilations  at  him, 
*  take  them,  and  be  off  with  you  ?  You've  "  whirl- 
ed" me  Mis  time,  but  I'll  take  good  care  that  neither 
you  nor  any  of  your  roguish  gang  shall  do  it  again. 
as  long  as  /live!'" 

This  will  remind  the  reader,  perhaps,  of  the  cute 
Yankee  auctioneer,  who,  after  disposingof  a  violin, 
afler  a  hard  bidding,  to  a  close-fisted  buyer,  went 
on: 

^Now,  gentlemen,  how  much  m*  offeredfor  the 
Bow  ? — how  much  ? — how  nmch  vC  t^ertd  for  tho 
BowV* 

Expostulation  was  useless.  The  fiddle  and  the 
bow,  he  said,  were  in  separate  **  classes,"  so  that 
the  former  was  not  so  ^tery  cheap,  after  all ! 


Thb  poor  tailor  in  the  following  limning  from  a 
New  Orleans  journal  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
seems  to  have  fared  no  better  on  one  horn  of  a  di* 
lemma  than  on  another : 

^  Will  you  pny  me  this  bill.  Sir?"  said  a  tailor  in 
Charles  Street,  to  a  waggish  debtor. 

**  Do  you  owe  any  body  any  thing  ?'*  asked  the 
wag. 

"  No,  Sir,**  replied  the  tailor. 

^  Then  you  can  afford  to  wait !"  and  off  he  walked. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  the  tailor  called  again. 
Our  wag  was  not  **  at  his  wit's  end ;"  so,  turning  to 
his  creditor,  he  said : 

**  Are  you  in  debt  to  any  body  ?" 

**  Yes,  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am." 

•*  Well,  why  don't  you  pay  /" 

<*  I  have'nt  got  the  money t  replied  the  tailor,  with 
a  woe-begone  countenance. 

'*  That's  just  my  case,  my  dear  Sir !  I  am  glad  to 
perceive  that  you  can  appreciate  my  position.  I 
alvniys  respected  your  Judgment,  Sir.  Give  us  your 
hand.  Sir!" 

Not  altogether  unlike  a  case  recorded  of  San 
Francisco,  in  the  opening  year  of  the  golden  har- 
Test : 

An  unsuccessful  adventurer  in  the  auriferous  re- 
gion, having  staid  for  a  long  time  at  an  eiqiensive 
hotel  in  the  city  without  having  paid  a  "  red  cent" 


for  board,  although  his  bill  had  often  been  presented 
by  the  landlord,  was  one  day  waited  upon  by  that 
personage,  with  a  very  detennined  aspect,  when 
the  following  conversation  ensued : 

LANDI.ORO.  '*!  have  brou^t  you  your  bill  sgai« 

this  morning,  Mr. ,  and  1  want  the  money.    I 

have  sent  it  to  you  by  the  book-keeper  several  times 
before,  but  you  have  paid  no  attention  whatever  t* 
it.  Now,  what  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  1  shall  wait 
no  longer.  For  every  thing  that  /buy,  1  am  obliged 
to  pay,  and  pay,  too,  in  cash  down.  Every  thing 
is  at  a  high  figure,  and  I  can't  afford  to  keep  a  hotel 
in  San  Francisco,  unless  I  collect  all  my  bills." 

"  Can't  of'ford  it !"  exclaimed  the  delinquest 
boarder ;  *'  then  why  in  thunder  don't  you  sell  out 
to  somebody  that  can  afford  it?  Tha^e  the  best 
thing  you  can  do !" 


Thb  first  Indian  that  was  capitally  executed  by 
the  Cherokees,  under  Cherokee  laws  and  by  a  Cher- 
okee sheriff,  was  a  fellow  named  **  Nat,"  who  was 
hanged  about  five  miles  from  the  town  of  Van  Bu- 
ren,  in  Arkansas,  for  the  murder  of  another  Indian 
who  was  called  "  Musquito."  The  singular  and 
almost  laughable  particulars  of  the  execution  were 
recorded  at  the  time  by  an  eye-witness : 

"  The  sheriff  had  caused  a  gallows  to  be  erected 
a  short  distance  from  the  court-lodge,  but  when 
the  culprit  was  brought  to  it,  he  being  a  very  tall 
man,  it  was  found  to  be  too  short  *  for  his  occomsio- 
datwm^  and  some  other  place  had  to  be  sought  for 
the  execution. 

'*  The  whole  band  of  Indians,  with  the  sheriff  and 

*  Nat'  in  the  midst  of  them,  then  betook  themselves 
to  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  in  search  of  a  proper 
tree  from  which  to  suspend^he  prisoner ;  and,  after 
a  little  time,  a  tall  cotton-wood  was  found,  with  & 
projecting  limb  far  up  the  trunk,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  all,  was  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

*'  Nat,  now  that  all  things  were  ready,  expressed 
%  wish  to  bathe  in  the  river  once  more,  which  he 
was  permitted  to  do,  carefully  guarded  by  the  rifles 
from  the  shore.  He  went  into  the  water,  frolicked 
about  for  some  time,  swam  to  and  fro  with  great 
apparont  pleasure,  then  came  to  the  shore,  donned 
his  blanket,  and  stood  ready  for  the  last  act  of  the 
drama. 

**The  sheriff  now  told  him  to  climb  the  tree, 
which  he  commenced  doing,  the  oflicers  of  the  law 
toiling  up  after  him  with  the  fatal  cord.  'Nat' 
reached  the  projecting  branch  of  the  tree,  and  was 
desired  by  the  sheriff  to  work  himself  out  upon  it  as 
far  off  from  the  trunk  as  he  could,  which  was  done, 
when  the  sheriff  actuated  the  noose  around  his  neck, 
and  tied  the  other  end  of  the  rope  around  the 
limb! 

"  All  these  preparations  wera  conducted  with  the 
utokost  coolness,  and  the  most  perfect  good  under- 
standing existed  between  the  sheriff  and  the  Indian. 
When  all  the  arrangements  were  completed,  the 
sheriff  told  *  Nat'  that  he  would  slide  down  the  tree 
to  the  ground,  and  make  a  signal  when  he,  the  pris- 
oner, must  jump  off  the  limb — to  all  which  '  Nat' 
cheerfully  assented. 

"  The  sheriff  reached  the  ground,  and  looking  up 
to  the  limb  upon  which  sat  the  poor  victim,  he 
shouted : 

"  'Now,  "Nat,'*  you  red  rascal,  jump!'  And  jump 

*  Nat'  did ;  and,  after  a  few  struggles,  hung  a  mass 
of  lifeless  clay,  to  the  infinite  wonderment  of  his 
red  brethren,  who  had  never  before  been  regaled 
with  the  sight  of  an  execution  of  that  kind." 
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Oan  Eden ;  ^,  PieHore»  of  Cuba  (published  by  Shel- 
don, Lamport,  and  Blakeman),  presents  the  poetical 
and  romantic  aspect  of  island  life  in  Cuba  in  a  tone 
of  enthusiastic  admiration.  To  the  excited  imagin- 
ation of  the  writer,  Cuba  has  no  history.  Its  name 
summons  op  but  a  single  sublime  figure.  Before 
Columbus,  its  annals  are  a  blank — after  him,  a  re- 
Sulsive  record  of  war  and  commerce.  Cuba,  to  this 
writer,  is  the  land  of  the  lotus,  and  the  abode  of  si- 
rens. His  arrival  in  Havana  seemed  like  the  en- 
trance to  Paradise.  As  the  dark  gray  rocks  and 
white  tower  of  the  Moro  Castle  grew  plainer  over 
the  terraced  roofs  and  glittering  houses  of  the  city, 
one  might  think  that  he  had  discovered  for  the  first 
time  the  populous  Cathay  for  which  Columbus 
longed.  Not  more  strange,  not  more  rich,  not  more 
beautiful  than  the  vast  landlocked  bay  of  Havana, 
with  its  ships  and  its  shores,  is  the  bay  of  Naples, 
or  the  roadstead  of  Genoa.  ▲  profusion  of  gay  flags 
floated  from  an  endless  line  of  masts.  Negroes,  in 
bright  Jackets  and  briefest  trowsera,  thronged  the 
quays  of  yellow  stone.  As  a  part  of  the  imposing 
panorama,  were  large  square  stone  warehouses 
fronted  with  low  colonnades — elegant  dwellings  in 
the  Italian  style,  relieved  by  bright  green  Jalousies 
and  plumes  of  graceful  foliage — the  gay  volantes, 
brilliant  with  silver,  rolling  in  and  out  of  enormous 
gateways.  Behind  the  fanciful  lines  of  the  pictur- 
esque houses,  rose  now  and  then  the  sombre  gray 
Cowers  of  a  Romanesque  church,  or  the  high-peaked 
roof  of  a  huge  convent. 

Nor  did  the  daily  routine  of  existence  in  Havana 
strike  the  unaccustomed  eyes  of  our  traveler  with  less 
lively  sensations.  People  in  the  tropics  rarely  per- 
petrate the  wild  excesses  with  which  the  northern 
races  warm  their  frozen  blood.  The  tropics  are  the 
home  of  temperance  and  regularity.  The  very  winds 
Are  methodical  in  their  madness,  and  give  timely 
notice  of  their  intended  orgies.  The  life  of  a  Ha- 
vana dandy  is  as  systematic  as  that  of  a  New  En- 
gland deacon.  The  morning  is  passed  quietly  and 
Calmly.  The  afternoon  melts  imperceptibly  away 
at  one  of  those  Creole  dinner-tables  which  so  com- 
bine elegance  of  arrangement  with  refinement  of 
manners,  as,  like  the  celebrated  suppers  of  Plato, 
to  form  **  a  pleasure  not  for  the  moment  only,  but 
for  many  succeeding  days."  Then  comes  the  serene 
lounge  in  the  balcony  with  some  domestic  charmer, 
or  the  saunter  along  the  crowded  Paseo.  But  it  is 
in  the  dance  of  Cuba  that  the  Creole  finds  the  true 
rhythmic  utterance  of  his  warm,  languid  life.  His 
enthusiasm  for  the  *'  poetry  of  motion"  inspires  the 
author  with  its  irresbtible  iJlatus,  and  he  discourses 
eloquently  on  the  institution  of  dancing,  in  its  moral 
and  social  influence. 

Leaving  the  enchantments  of  Havana,  he  explores 
the  beautiful  recesses  of  the  interior,  of  which  his 
graceful  and  graphic  sketches  present  a  vivid  idea 
to  the  reader.  His  descriptions  of  rural  life  form  a 
singularly  interesting  portion  of  the  volume.  Though 
every  thing  is  seen  in  a  brilliant  purple  light,  he 
seems  to  be  an  accurate  observer  of  facts— while  he 
kindles  the  imagination  of  his  readers,  he  by  no 
means  leaves  them  destitute  of  a  valuable  collection 
of  informing  materials.  His  book,  we  think,  has 
every  quality  to  win  the  public  favor,  and  can  soaroe- 
ly  fail  of  a  wide  and  lasting  popularity. 

Of  a  more  prosaic,  but  not  less  instructrvo  charac- 
ter, is  the  History  of  Cuba  by  Matvrin  M.  Ballou 
(published  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  sjid  Co.),  oon- 
laining  the  result  of  obaerrations  dnring  a  tempo- 


rary residence  on  the  island,  with  h  brief  sketch  of 
its  history  from  the  time  of  Columbus  to  the  present. 
The  writer  believes  that  the  destiny  of  Cuba  is 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  He  sets  forth 
his  views  forcibly,  and  sustains  them  by  various 
plausible  considerations.  The  most  interesting 
portion  of  his  book,  however,  as  well  as,  in  our 
view,  the  most  valuable,  is  that  which  treats  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  Cuban  society.  Here  he  is 
entirely  at  home,  and  writes  graeefolly  and  with 
effect.  His  pictures  are  not  so  deeply  tinted  as 
those  in  Gaa-JSdfn,  but  they  show  evident  marks 
of  fidelity,  and  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  anima- 
tion. No  reader  who  wishes  to  gain  a  lively  idea 
of  the  present  state  of  Cuba  should  fail  to  possess 
himself  of  the  contents  of  this  volume. 

Na.  MotUf  or  Rerf  Rovmga  in  tht  Southern  iSass» 
by  Edwasd  T.  Perkins,  is  a  narrative  of  personal 
adventures  at  the  Hawaiian,  Georgian,  and  Society 
Islands.  The  incidents  related  are  comprised  be- 
tween the  years  1848  and  1853.  They  include  a 
variety  of  nautical  experiences,  both  grave  and  hu-> 
moTous,  as  well  as  descriptions  of  life  on  shore. 
The  sketches  are  without  pretension  to  literary 
merit,  but  their  careless  and  almost  ooUoquial  style 
will  doubtless  attract  many  readers.  The  volume 
is  brought  out  with  a  good  deal  of  typographical 
show,  and  is  illustrated  by  twelve  lithographic  en- 
gravings.   (Published  by  Pudney  and  Russell) 

Another  novel  founded  on  the  experiences  of 
"fast  lifo"  in  New  York  and  Boston  is  published 
by  J.  C.  Derby,  entitled  Easy  Nat,  aiming  to  hit 
oflT  the  evils  of  intemperance,  the  dangers  of  dissi- 
.  pation,  the  follies  of  fashion,  and  the  wages  of  sior 
in  large  cities.  The  author  is  Mr.  A.  L.  Stimson, 
who  shows  great  familiarity  with  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes, and  considerable  power  of  expression, 
though  his  forte  does  not  lie  in  the  construction  of 
a  plot.  His  characters,  which  are  evidently  sug- 
gested by  real  life,  are  sustained  with  great  natural- 
ness, and  though  often  placed  in  awkward  positions, 
do  not  call  forth  the  indelicate  allusions  and  de- 
scriptions, from  which  works  of  this  kind  are  seldom 
free.  On  the  whole,  the  story  may  be  commended 
for  its  lively  portraitures  and  its  wholesome  moral 
tendencies. 

Evans  and  Dickerson  have  received  three  new 
volumes  of  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.'s  excellent  edi- 
tion of  The  Britieh  Poete,  containing  the  poetical 
works  of  Sir  Thomas  Wtatt,  the  Eari  of  Sub  BIT, 
and  Thomas  Campbell,  with  memoirs  of  the  au- 
thors and  illusttative  notiees.  The  biography  of 
Campbell  is  interesting.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Hill,  who  is  connected  with  Camp- 
belPs  family  by  marriage  with  his  favorite  niece. 
This  edition  entirely  justifies  the  extensive  popu- 
larity which  it  has  acquired. 

Benka  and  JtUia ;  or^  the  Pmroonage  ofBeeeh  Glen^ 
by  ELXZABBtH  Cakes  Smith.  (Published  by  J. 
C.  Derby.)  In  this  romance,  as  it  is  termed  in  the 
title-page,  the  interest  depends  less  on  an  artistic- 
ally-managed plot,  than  on  the  representative  char- 
acter of  the  principal  personages,  who  are  used  as 
illustrations  of  general  ideas.  The  narrative  has 
too  few  incidents  for  dramatic  effect ;  fragmentary 
in  its  construction,  its  progress  is  impeded  by  the 
want  of  unity  of  form ;  the  transitions  from  the  jour- 
nab  of  the  two  leading  characters— of  which  the 
main  body  of  the  book  is  composed— to  description, 
are  sudden  and  often  perplexing ;  and  the  mass  of 
thought,  for  which  the  story  serves  aaTiTI 
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doubtless  prove  a  burden  to  readers  in  quest  of 
amusement.  But  judging  the  work  from  the  point 
of  riew  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  written, 
we  find  in  it  a  series  of  subtle  analyses  of  character, 
a  bold  and  vigorous  discussion  of  various  questions 
of  philosophical  and  social  interest,  and  several  sin- 
gularly felicitous  individual  portraitures,  which,  in 
reality,  are  sketches  of  prevailing  types  in  modem 
society  rather  than  of  persons.  The  general  tone 
of  reflection  betrays  a  highly  contemplative  mind, 
and  one  which  loves  to  embody  the  loftiest  concep- 
tions in  a  mystic  or  allegorical  form.  A  fine  essence 
of  poetry  pervades  the  volume,  though  the  imagin- 
ative element  is  not  so  absorbing  as  to  prevent  un- 
common strength  and  acuteness  of  thought.  The 
contrast  between  Bertha  and  Julia — ^thc  two  prom- 
inent female  characters — is  Admirably  preserved, 
forming  a  moral  perspective  of  rare  beauty  and  sig- 
nificance; while  the  dreaming,  sensitive,  high- 
principled,  noble-minded,  but  too  romantic  Ernest 
Helfenstein,  presents  a  development  of  character 
that  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  Parsonage  of 
Beech  Glen.  As  regards  the  literary  execution  of 
this  work,  its  pure,  transparent,  and  forcible  dic- 
tion, and  its  affluence  of  poetical  imagery,  suggest 
a  favorable  comparison  with  the  previous  prose 
writings  of  the  author,  remarkable  as  they  are  for 
their  richness  and  force  of  expression. 

Stringer  and  Townsend  have  completed  the  serial 
publication  of  The  Practical  Draughtsnumi  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Armengaud,  by  William 
Johnson,  forming  a  large  quarto  volume,  with  a 
profusion  of  diagrams  and  pictorial  illustrations. 
The  work  comprises  a  complete  course  of  mechan- 
ical, engineering,  and  architectural  drawing,  in  all 
its  numerous  relations  to  the  constructive  arts.  We 
are  not  competent  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  its  tech- 
nical merits  ;  but  the  high  reputation  which  it  haa 
gained  abroad,  the  copiousness  of  its  details,  and 
the  beautiful  finish  of  its  execution,  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  branches  of 
which  it  treats  are  subjects  of  special  interest. 

7%«  American  Cottage  Builder ^  by  John  Bullock 
(published  by  Stringer  and  Townsend),  furnishes  a 
variety  of  designs,  plans,  and  specifications,  of  dif- 
ferent cottage  edifices,  from  the  cheapest  structures 
to  the  most  costly  dwellings.  In  addition  to  the  prac- 
tical details,  which  compose  the  principal  part  of 
the  volume,  the  author  presents  some  instructive 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  Art  and 
Artists  on  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  Youth  of  Jefferson  (published  by  Redfield)  is 
founded  on  certain  legendary  reminiscences  in  the 
early  life  of  the  great  Virginian,  which  the  author 
has  wrought  up  into  a  lively,  humorous  story, 
abounding  in  effective  dramatic  touches,  admirable 
delineations  of  character,  and  vivid  illustrations  of 
society  in  the  Old  Dominion  nearly  a  century  ago. 
The  work  is  published  anonymously,  but  the  deli- 
oate  and  finely -flavored  style  betrays  a  hand  that 
can  not  fail  of  distinction,  if  it  should  often  work 
with  the  same  natural  grace  as  in  this  production. 

Fifli/  Years  in  Both  Hemispheresy  by  Vincent 
NoLTE.  (Published  by  Redfield.)  A  collection 
of  amusing  reminiscences  by  a  celebrated  European 
mercantile  adventurer,  who  carried  on  extensive 
speculations  in  New  Orleans  and  other  American 
cities  for  a  series  of  years.  He  boasts  to  have  been 
connected  with  great  financial  houses  in  London 
and  Paris — to  have  ci^yed  intimate  relations  with 
distinguished  public  characters — ^to  have  had  im- 
mense sums  of  money  at  his  command — to  have 
exerted  a  wide  influence  in  commercial  circles— 


and,  in  short,  to  have  enacted  the  part  of  an  Ad- 
mirable Crichton  among  the  bankers,  brokers,  and 
speculators  of  the  day.  His  statements  will  doubt- 
less be  read  with  interest,  though  often  with  con- 
tempt and  disgust,  by  the  friends  of  many  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  claims  connection,  and 
whose  characters  he  handles  without  gloves.  His 
talent  at  drawing  the  long  bow  will  not  be  disputed ; 
nor  bis  unrivaled  gift  at  assuming  the  interest  of 
his  readers  in  endless  egotistical  details!  Apart 
from  its  tissue  of  gossip  and  scandal  about  numer- 
ous celebrities  both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
the  volume  contains  liule  information — ^is  unworthy 
of  reliance  as  to  matters  of  fact — and  is  concocted 
with  about  as  much  skill  as  would  be  expected  from 
a  conceited  braggart,  and  broken  down  soldier  of 
fortune.  Thrown  on  his  own  resources  in  a  de- 
crepit old  age,  he  endeavors  to  eke  out  a  scanty 
subsistence,  by  imposing  the  records  of  an  unscru- 
pulous life  on  the  public. 

7^(  History  of  Pyrrhus,  by  Jacob  Abbott,  is  a 
new  volume  of  the  popular  juvenile  series,  in  which 
the  facts  and  traditions  of  ancient  historical  lore 
are  wrought  into  a  pleasing  narrative  for  the  in- 
struction of  children.  After  a  long  interval  of  si- 
lence the  author  will  be  welcomed  by  the  host  of 
readers,  both  young  and  old,  who  look  to  his  ex- 
pressive pen  for  gratification,  and  who  never  look 
in  vain.    (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Puddlcford  and  its  People,  by  H.  H.  Riley.  Un- 
der this  euphonious  name,  the  author  brings  before 
us  a  prairie  village,  located  somewhere  **  west  of 
sundown,"  with  the  promiscuous  population  which, 
such  a  settlement  always  collects  within  its  bor- 
ders. His  style  is  adapted  to  the  subject — ofl'-hand, 
fresh  as  vernal  forest-leaves,  without  a  particle  of 
literary  starch,  and  sometimes  presenting  strange 
specimens  of  the  vernacular.  His  sketches  are 
alive  with  humor.  He  excels  in  hitting  off*  the  odd 
peculiarities  of  a  primitive  social  state.  His  like- 
nesses are  so  natural,  that  we  can  pronounce  them 
accurate  without  knowing  the  originals.  Whoever 
neglects  to  read  this  volume,  will  miss  a  rich  fund 
of  entertainment  for  a  summer's  day  or  a  winter's 
night.    (Published  by  Samuel  Hueston.) 


We  find  in  our  London  journals  the  usual  pro- 
portion  of  criticism  on  American  books,  often  one- 
sided and  prejudiced,  sometimes  ludicrously  unin- 
telligent, though  as  frequently  impartial  and  dis- 
criminating. The  following  is  from  the  Literary 
OaxetU: 

**  Of  a  book  deservedly  popular  as  a  guide  to  the 
formation  of  intellectual  and  moral  character  in 
young  men,  Todd's  Students  Manual^  a  new  edi- 
tion is  published  (Knight  and  Son),  with  a  preface 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney  of  London,  whose 
warm  commendation  of  the  work  is  an  influential 
testimony  to  its  excellence,  from  his  personal  char- 
acter, and  the  peculiar  interest  he  takes  in  what- 
ever bears  on  the  welfare  of  the  class  for  which  the 
manual  was  prepared.  Mr.  Binney  characterizes 
the  work  as  *  light  and  lively  in  style,  weighty  in 
matter,  enriched  by  many  pertinent  quotations  from 
other  writers,  and  rendered  at  once  striking  and  at- 
tractive by  its  illustrative  examples.  It  is  gener- 
ally marked  by  great  good  sense ;  it  is  evidently 
wrought  out  from  personal  experience  and  actual 
observation;  it  descends  indeed  often  to  small 
things,  but  they  are  mostly  such  as  have  a  more 
important  bearing  on  what  is  great,  on  habit,  char- 
acter, and  general  reputation,  than  young  men  are 
apt  to  suppose.  A  parent  or  fneni  could  nol  de 
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better  than  put  this  book  into  the  hands  of  a  youth 
starting  for  college.'  A  few  of  the  details  of  Mr. 
Todd's  Manual  are  less  suited  for  English  than  for 
American  students,  but  on  the  whole  the  counsels 
are  of  universal  application,  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
the  work  increasingly  used  in  this  country.  The 
editor's  prefatory  cautions,  as  to  some  of  the  au- 
thor's statements  and  advices,  we  consider  appro- 
priate and  judicious,  and  contribute  to  rendering 
this  the  best  English  edition  of  this  valuable  book." 

The  same  journal  speaks  generously,  in  compar- 
ison with  the  judgment  of  the  AthetuBum,  of  one  of 
our  most  popular  countrywomen : 

"  The  second  series  of  Fern  Leaves  from  FattnyU 
Portfolio  is  as  miscellaneous  in  its  contents  and 
sprightly  in  its  style  as  the  first.  With  American 
readers  the  work  is  sure  to  be  popular,  and  there  is 
much  to  render  it  attractive  to  English  readers  also. 
If  there  are  many  errors  of  taste  to  condemn,  there 
are  ornaments  of  fancy  to  admire,  and  a  substantial 
body  of  good  sense  and  right  feeling  to  approve  in 
most  of  the  sketches." 

Of  The  Rhetoric  of  Conversation;  or,  Bridles  and 
Spurs  for  the  Management  of  the  Tongue^  by  Gbobgb 
WiNFBBD  Hbbvey,  we  have  the  following  notice : 

*'  In  this  volume,  by  an  American  writer,  will  bo 
found  much  sensible  and  entertaining  counsel,  on 
the  difiicult  and  important  subject  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  tongue,  enlivened  by  anecdotes  and  il- 
lustrations, historical  and  biographical.  On  the  art 
and  ethics  of  talking  it  is  a  comprehensive  manual, 
and  no  book  in  the  English  language  has  entered 
so  systematically  into  the  subject,  and  presented 
so  many  striking  and  appropriate  hints  ibr  practical 
use.  Though  conversational  power  or  grace  is  one 
oi  the  last  things  either  to  be  acquired  or  improved 
by  rules,  there  are  &ults  and  foUies  which  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  work  like  this  will  prevent ;  and  in  some 
cases  useful  positive  directions  are  also  given." 


Hero  is  an  account  of  one  of  our  native  poets, 
who  has  not  yet  made  much  sensation  in  his  own 
country : 

*<  Mr.  David  Bates  is  an  American  poet,  with  few 
of  the  poetic  hyperbolisms  of  his  countrymen,  and 
with  few  of  those  grand  thoughts  of  theirs  which 
are  broadly  paving  the  way  for  a  national  literature. 
He  possesses  a  sort  of  untamed  freedom,  a  kind  of 
reckless  poetic  liberty  that  may  be  natural  to  the 
American  character,  but  which  detracts  from  the 
dignity  of  the  poet.  We  can  not  say  that  any  single 
poem  in  this  volume  is  really  fine  or  grand ;  and 
yet  there  is  a  sort  of  rapid  harmony  in  Uie  words — 
broken,  it  is  too  true,  with  gaps  and  jerks — ^which 
serve  to  sustain  the  character  of  the  Muse.  No 
one,  speaking  fairly,  can  term  these  poems  mean 
or  paltry ;  and  yet  they  want  breadth,  substance, 
and  force.  They  are  evidently  not  the  fruit  of  a 
bold  intellect,  but  the  product  of  an  intense  and 
vivid  nature,  acutely  sensible  of  pictorial  situa- 
tions. Mr.  Bates's  manner  of  writing  would  imply 
that  he  is  yet  young ;  the  poet,  in  fact,  exhibits  the 
unfashioned  material  which  severe  study  and  a  firm 
but  plastic  hand  may  yet  fashion  into  a  rich,  if  not 
a  splendid  fabric." 

The  following  piece  of  information  from  the  Jxm- 
((o»  Critic  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers : 

*'  Nearly  all  the  lighter  American  books  of  merit, 
for  some  years  past,  have  come  from  the  pens  of 
females — Mrs.  Stowe,  Miss  Wetherell,  Miss  Cum- 


mings,  Mrs.  Mowatt,  Grace  Greenwood,  and  Miss 
Willis,  the  author  of '  Fern  Leaves.* " 


The  Athencsum  speaks  favorably,  on  the  whole, 
of  Mrs.  Beechbb  Stowb's  Sunny  Memories  of  For- 
eign  LandSf  though  not  without  a  dash  of  its  inevit- 
able tartness,  when  commenting  on  American  pro- 
ductions : 

"  *  Sunny  Memories*  is  not  a  title  to  mislead.  If 
any  fault  shall  be  found  with  Mrs.  Stowe,  it  will 
not  be  on  the  score  of  disingenuousness.  She  tells 
her  reader  at  once  that  the  Europe  she  presents  to 
him  is  the  Europe  of  her  imagination  and  her  grati- 
tude. Mrs.  Stowe  came  to  England  over  a  heaving 
sea  of  rose-water.  She  moved  about  under  a  canopy 
of  gold.  Wherever  she  turned  she  beheld  pleasant 
faces.  To  her  eye  the  air  was  full  of  light.  The 
blackest  cloud  turned  toward  her  its  silver  edge. 
The  verdure  wore  its  brightest  green,  and  the  sun- 
shine kindled  with  its  richest  fires  at  her  approach. 
There  was  rain  in  the  country,  there  was  smoke  in 
London — as  we  learn  incidentally — but  the  traveler 
did  not  feel  them  otherwise  than  as  a  charm.  All 
this  is  very  amiable,  if  not  very  wise.  Mrs.  Stow« 
was  made  much  of  by  many  people,  and  she  does 
her  best  to  make  much  of  many  people  in  return, 
especially  of  great  people.  We  will  not  find  fault 
with  her  for  this  desire  to  repay  laudation  by  lauda* 
tion.  It  was  a  weakness  natural  to  her  place  and 
her  antecedents.  As  every  thing  was  made  so  very 
pleasant  for  her  in  England,  she  would  have  been 
more  than  woman  bad  she  retained,  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  incense,  the  calm  eye  of  the  philosopher 
for  defects  of  character  and  manners.  It  is  not  in 
her  narrative  that  we  must  look  for  such  a  book  on 
England  as  Miss  Martineau  has  given  us  on  Aracr- 


A  lively  gossiping  work  by  P.  G.  Patiiorb,  en- 
titled My  Friends  and  Acquaintance,  containing  a 
good  deal  of  literary  anecdote  and  personal  remin- 
iscence, has  been  issued  in  London.  The  vener- 
able literateur  gives  some  amusing  sketches  of  the 
social  and  domestic  habits  of  Hazlitt  : 

'*  Hazlitt  usually  rose  at  from  one  to  two  o'clock 
in  the  day — scarcely  ever  before  twelve ;  and  if  h» 
had  no  work  in  hand,  he  would  sit  over  his  break- 
fact  (of  excessively  strong  black  tea,  and  a  toasted 
French  roll)  till  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon — silent, 
motionless,  and  self-absorbed,  as  a  Turk  over  his 
opium-pouch ;  for  tea  served  him  precisely  in  this 
capacity.  It  was  the  only  stimulant  he  ever  took, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  only  luxury ;  the  delicate 
state  of  his  digestive  organs  prevented  him  from 
tasting  any  fermented  liquors,  or  touching  any  food 
but  beef  and  mutton,  or  poultry  and  game,  dressed 
with  perfect  plainness.  He  never  touched  any  but 
black  tea,  and  was  very  particular  about  the  quality 
of  that,  always  using  the  most  expensive  that  could 
be  got :  and  he  used,  when  living  alone,  to  consume 
nearly  a  pound  in  a  week.  A  cup  of  Hazlitt's  tea 
(if  you  happened  to  come  in  for  the  first  browage 
of  it)  was  a  peculiar  thing ;  I  have  never  tasted  any 
thing  like  it.  He  always  made  it  himself;  half- 
filling  the  teapot  with  tea,  pouring  the  boiling  water 
on  it,  and  then  almost  immediately  pouring  it  out ; 
using  with  it  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  and  cream. 

"  To  judge  from  its  occasional  eflTect  upon  myself, 
I  should  say  that  the  quantity  Hazlitt  drank  of  this 
tea  produced,  ultimately,  a  most  injurious  effect 
upon  him ;  and  in  all  probability  hastened  his  death, 
which  took  place  from  disease  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. But  its  immediate  effect  was  agreeable,  evta 
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to  m  degree  of  fascination ;  and,  not  feeling  any  tub- 
sequent  reaction  from  it,  he  perserered  in  its  use  to 
the  last,  notwithstanding  two  or  three  attacks  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  terminated  his  life 

**  His  breakfast  and  tea  were  frequently  the  only 
meals  that  Hazlitt  took  till  late  at  night ;  when  he 
usually  ate  a  hearty  supper  of  hot  meat— either 
rump-steak,  poultry,  or  game — a  partridge  or  a 
pheasant.  This  he  invariably  took  at  a  tarem ;  his 
other  meals  (except  his  dinner  sometimes)  being  as 
invariably  taken  at  home. 

"  There  were  three  or  four  houses  only  that  he 
frequented ;  for  he  never  entered  the  doors  of  any 
one  where  his  ways  were  not  well  known,  or  where 
there  was  any  chance  of  his  biU  being  asked  for  till 
he  chose  to  offer  payment  of  it.  And  when  treated 
in  a  way  that  pleased  him  in  this  latter  particular, 
he  did  not  care  what  he  paid.  I  have  known  him 
pay  with  cheerfulness  accumulated  sums  of  twenty 
or  thirty  pounds  for  suppers  only  or  chiefly. 

**  The  houses  Hazlitt  frequented  \frere  the  South- 
ampton Coff'ee-house,  in  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane ;  Munday*s,  in  Maiden  Lane,  (/O- 
vent  Garden;  and  (for  a  short  period)  the  Spring 
Garden  Coffee-house.  The  first  of  these  he  has  im- 
mortalized in  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  his  essays, 

*  On  Coffee-house  Politicians.'  Here,  for  several 
years,  he  used  to  hold  a  sort  of  evening  levee; 
where,  ader  a  certain  hour  at  night  (and  till^  a  Very 
Kncertain  hour  in  the  rooming)  he  was  always  to  be 
found,  and  alwa]rs  more  or  less  ready  to  take  part  in 
that  sort  of  desultory  *  talk'  (the  only  thing  really 
deserving  the  name  of  *  conversation')  in  which  he 
excelled  every  man  I  ever  met  with.  But  of  this 
hereafter.  Here,  however,  in  that  little  bare  and 
comfortless  coffee-room,  have  I  scores  of  times  seen 
the  daylight  peep  through  the  crevices  of  the  win- 
dow-shutters upon  *  Table-Talk*  that  was  worthy 
an  intellectual  feast  of  the  gods. 

*'  Hazlitt  himself  could  never  bear  to  see  the  table 
wholly  empty  of  some  emblem  of  that '  taking  one's 
ease  at  bne's  inn'  which  was  a  favorite  feeling  and 
phrase  with  him ;  and  immediately  his  supper-cloth 
was  removed  (for  hi»  corporeal  enjoyment  on  these 
occasions  was  confined  to  the  somewhat  solid  but 
brief  one  of  a  pound  or  so  of  runip-steak  or  cold 
roast  beef),  he  used  to  be  impatient  to  know  what 
we  were  each  of  us  going  to  take ;  and,  as  each  in 
turn  determined  the  important  point,  he  would  taste 
it  with  us  in  imagination.  It  was  his  frequent  and 
almost  habitual  practice,  the  moment  the  first  glass 
was  placed  upon  the  table  after  supper,  to  take  it 
up  as  if  to  carry  it  to  his  lips,  then  to  stop  for  tt  few 
moments  before  it  reached  them,  and  then  to  smell 
the  liquor  and  draw  in  the  fumes,  as  if  they  were 

*  a  rich  distilled  perfume.'  He  would  then  put  the 
glass  down  slowly,  without  uttering  a  word;  and 
you  might  sometimes  see  the  tears  start  into  his 
•yes,  while  he  drew  in  his  breath  to  the  uttermost, 
imd  then  sent  it  forth  in  a  half  sigh,  half  yawn,  thht 
seemed  to  come  from  the  very  depth  of  his  heart. 
At  other  times  he  would  put  the  glass  down  with  a 
less  dejected  feeling,  and  exclaim,  in  atond  of  gusto 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  most  earnest  of 
gastronomes  over  the  last  mouthful  of  his  actual 
ortolan,  'That's  fine!'  literally  exhilarating  and 
almost  intoxicating  himself  with  the  bare  imagina- 
tion of  it. 

**  The  three  or  four  hours  a  day  employed  by  Haz- 
litt in  composition  enabled  him  to  produce  an  essay 
for  a  magazine,  one  of  his  most  profound  and  mas- 
terly Table-Talks,  in  two  or  three  sittings ;  or  a 
long  and  brilliant  article  of  thirty  or  forty  pages  for 


the  'Edinburgh  Review,'  in  about  a  week.  But 
when  he  had  an  entire  volume  or  work  in  hand  he 
invariably  went  into  the  country  to  exeeute  it,  and 
almost  always  to  the  same  spot — a  little  wayside 
public-house,  called  '  The  Hut,'  standing  alone,  and 
some  miles  distant  from  any  other  house,  en  Win- 
terslow  Heath,  a  barren  tract  of  country  on  the  road 
to  and  a  few  miles  from  Salisbury.  There,  en- 
sconced in  a  little  wainscoted  parlor,  looking  out 
over  the  bare  heath  to  the  distant  groves  of  Nermaa 
Court,  some  of  his  finest  essays  were  written; 
there,  in  utter  solitude  and  silence,  many  of  his 
least  w^appy  days  were  spent ;  there,  wandering 
for  hours  over  the  bare  heath,  or  through  the  dark 
Woods  of  the  above-named  domain,  his  shattered 
frame  always  gained  temporary  stretigth  and  reno* 

vation 

"When  Hazlitt  was  regularly  engaged  on  any 
work  or  article,  he  wrote  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  t« 
fifleen  octavo  pages  at  a  sitting ;  and  nfcver,  or  veiy 
rarely,  renewed  the  sitting  on  the  same  day,  except 
when  he  was  at  Winterslow;  where,  having  no 
means  of  occupation  or  amusement  in  the  evening 
part  of  the  day,  he  used,  I  believe  habitually,  to 
write  after  his  tea.  And  doubtless,  one  of  his  mo- 
tives for  going  there  when  he  had  any  conisiderablfl 
work  to  get  through,  was  the  knowledge  that  by 
tbat  means  done  he  oould  persuade  himself  to 
'work  double  tides.'*' 


A  Manchester  newspaper  ik  rather  hard  on  th« 
melo-draniatic  Geobob  Gilfillan  : 

"  Never  was  there  a  time  when  strong  speaking 
seemed  to  likely  to  be  unsuccessful  as  now,  and 
never  was  there  a  time  which  in  reality  (thou^ 
rather  under  the  rose)  so  welcomes  it  as  now* 
Without  culture,  accomplishment,  reflective  power, 
originality,  or  snggestiveness,  the  Rev.  George  Gil- 
filial!  has  growii  to  be  a  notability,  simply  by  speak- 
ing in  his  own  way.  George  is  now  on  the  fair  way 
to  a  reputation,  for  he  is  being  abused  by  every  body« 
and  that  is  the  next  best  (or  worst)  thing  to  being 
praised  by  every  body.  It  wais  Macoall  who  said 
of  him  what  was  quoted  the  other  day  in  some  no- 
tice of  him  in  the  Atheruntm  by  David  Masson ! 
'He  thinks  himself  a  great  painter  beeaase  ha 
paints  with  a  big  brush !' " 


TnoKAS  Campbbll,  is  said  to  have  reject- 
ed Miss  Mitford's  papers  when  he  Was  editor  of 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine ;  they  found  a  place 
in  the  Lady* a  Magazine^  and  were  subsequently 
brought  together  in  a  volume  under  the  title  of 
"  Our  Village:" 

The  moral  effect  of  Dickbics's  writings  is  hap- 
pily set  forth  in  the  subjoined  sbnnet  from  T^ 
Exarkiner: 

BONNET  TO  CItARLBS  DICKENS,  ESQ. 
As  glistening  rain  refresheth  thirsty  earth, 

As  dew  brings  sweeter  life  unto  the  flowerv, 

So,  unto  hosts  of  lives  thy  varied  powers 
Have  given  to  heart' and  mind  a  better  birth. 
When  Moses  touched  the  rock,  in  the  old  day, 

Lo !  welcome  streams  moit  genially  fell ; 

So  doth  thy  pen  delightfully  compel 
The  hardestlieart  to  yield  unto  thy  sway. 
Thy  themes,  as  poet,  chiefly  hope  and  love, 

Thy  aim*  the  happy  good  of  all  thy  race ; 
Thy  poww,  to  mirth  and  sorrow  both  can  move ; 

Can  smooth  our  journey  to  that  Higher  Place. 
Thou  m'aster  of  most  pleasant  Humor-wit, 
Thinais  the  largest  Heart-raind-erer  writ  !| 
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Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  51  CanalrstT€et\  New  York,  and  draton  by  Voigt 
from  actual  articles  of  Costume, 


Figure  1. — Manteac. 


TH  B  tnuisparent  tissaes  of  summer  begin  to  give 
place  to  fabrics  somewhat  more  substantial. 
The  Byiantin E,  which  we  illustrate  above,  forms 
an  appropriate  link  between  summer  and  autumn 
styles.  It  is  characterized  by  its  dignified  aspect, 
its  elaborate  embellishment,  and  its  easy  adapta- 
tion to  the  movements  of  the  wearer.  The  material 
is  Gros  d*Ottoman,  of  a  Napoleon  blue  color,  orna- 
mented  with  black  velvet  bands,  adorned  with  Ori- 
ental figures.  A  richly  tasseled  fringe  adds  much  to 
the  unique  effect  of  this  garment.  Its  form  is  am- 
ple, being  box-plaited  in  the  back  into  a  yoke,  which 
is  smoothly  adapted  to  the  figure. 

Sleeves. — We  observe  a  sleeve  which,  besides 
being  in  itself  beautiful,  is  admirably  suited  for 
elderly  ladies,  or  those  who  prefer  to  have  their 
wrists  covered  during  the  cool  season.  It  is  of  very 
simple  construction.  The  fullness  of  the  sleeve  is 
gathered  in  box  plaits  a  scant  inch  wide  (very  little 
being  folded  under),  and  3^  or  4  inches  deep  at  the 
shoulder  and  wrist.     The  meeting  edges  of  the 


plaits  are  seamed  together ;  a  cord  may  be  inserted 
for  ornament.    The  fullness  of  the  drapery  falls  free 


FiouEB  2.— Sleeve. 
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from  the  tennination  of  the  plaita.    Care  must  be 
taken  that  they  be  not  too  wide. 

Chiloben*b  Dbessbb.— Figure  3  is  olad  in  a 
looee  sack  of  black  or  dark  colored  taffeta,  with  a 
men  scalloped,  as  is  also  the  outline  of  the  garment, 
and  enriched  with  a  crochet  ornament.  The  sleeves 
are  open  and  laced  upon  the  outside,  back  of  the 
arms,  and  are  also  trimmed  with  bows.  The  skirt 
is  Tery  full.  The  Hat  is  of  straw,  with  a  feather, 
and  band  of  white  satin  ribbon.  No.  22,  arranged  full, 
with  a  rosette  upon  the  side  opposite  the  feather. 
Chemisette  of  lace,  fulled  into  bands  of  insertion. 
Pantalettes  of  embroidered  muslin.  Gaiters  of 
black  patent  leather,  the  quarters  of  the  same  color 
as  the  skirt. — Figure  4  has  a  bonnet  of  silk ;  dress 


of  taffeta,  low  in  the  neck,  h  la  Rt^aelU,  gathered 
before  in  straight  plaits.  The  sleeves  are  composed 
of  three  frills.  The  skirt  has  six  graduated  flounces. 
Stomacher  h  la  Chevalih'e.  Pantalettes  of  embioid- 
ered  Nansouk. — The  Boy's  Dress,  Figure  5,  is 
composed  of  a  blouse,  cut  squarely  at  the  neck, 
open  to  the  belt,  which  is  of  patent  leather.  The 
sides  of  the  dress  are  confined  by  BvmulebourgB 
and  buttons.  The  sleeves  are  short  and  wide; 
these,  together  with  the  breast  and  skirt,  are  orna- 
mented with  braid.  The  under-sleeves,  gathered 
into  the  wristbands,  are  of  embroidered  muslin,  like 
the  chemisette  and  balloon  pantalettes.  The  Hat 
is  of  Leghorn,  trimmed  with  an  ostrich  plune. 
Buttoned  Gaiters. 


Figures  3,  4,  5.— Children's  Dresses. 
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NAPOLEOlf  in  THE  CABINET  OF  LOUIS  XTIII. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BT  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

WATERLOO. 

THE  soldiers  of  the  Duke  of  Bern,  having 
trampled  beneath  their  feet  the  flag  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  elevated  with  exultant  shouts  the 
eagles  of  the  Empire,  marched  into  Paris,  and 
with  irrepressible  enthusiasm  demanded  permis- 
sion to  salute  their  Emperor.  Napoleon  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  along  the  lines,  while  resound- 
ing acclamations  burst  from  the  enthusiastic  bat- 
talions and  squadrons  before  him.  He  gathered 
the  soldiers  around  him,  waved  his  hand  for  si- 
lence, and  thus  addressed  them  : 

'*  Soldiers !  I  came  into  France  with  six  hun- 
dred men,  because  I  relied  on  the  love  of  the 
people,  and  on  the  memory  of  the  old  soldiers. 
I  have  not  been  deceived  in  my  expectations. 
Soldiers  !  I  thank  you.  The  glory  of  what  we 
have  done  is  due  to  the  people  and  to  you.  My 
Vol.  IX.— No.  63.— O  o 


glory  is  limited  to  having  known  and  appreciated- 
your  affection. 

"The  throne  of  the  Bourbons  was  illegitimate, 
because  it  had  been  raised  by  foreign  hands,  be- 
cause it  had  been  proscribed  by  the  will  of  the 
nation,  expressed  in  all  our  national  assemblies, 
and  because  it  promoted  the  interests  of  but  a 
small  number  of  arrogant  men,  whose  pretensions 
were  opposed  to  our  rights. 

"  Soldiers !  the  Imperial  throne  alone  can  guar- 
antee the  rightB  of  the  people.  We  are  about  to 
march  te  drive  from  our  territory  those  princes 
who  are  the  auxiliaries  of  foreigners.  The  nation 
will  seeond  us  with  its  wishes,  and  follow  our  im- 
pulse. The  French  people  and  I  rely  upon  you. 
We  do  not  wish  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  for- 
eign countries  But  woe  to  those  who  would 
meddle  with  ours." 

In  the  midst  of  peals  r  f  applause,  resounding 
through  the  most  distant  streeu  of  Paris,  Napo- 
leon reascended  the  stall  s  of  the  Ti^ileries,  and 
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entered  his  fonner  cabinet.  Louis  Stanislas 
Xavier  had  left  in  such  haste,  that  many  memo- 
rials of  his  presence  remained  behind.  The  lux- 
urious easy  chair,  to  which  his  enormous  obesity 
and  his  many  infirmities  confined  him,  was  in  the 
comer.  A  portfolio,  forgotten  upon  the  table, 
contained  the  private  and  confidential  papers  of 
the  King.  They  were  safe  in  the  keeping  of  Na- 
poleon. His  pride  of  character,  and  delicate  sense 
of  honor,  would  not  allow  him  to  pry  into  these 
disclosures  of  the  private  life  of  his  enemies.  He 
ordered  them  all  to  be  sealed,  and  to  be  sent  by  a 
dispatch  to  their  owner.  Soma  officious  person, 
thinking  to  gratify  the  Emperor,  had  placed  upon 
the  table  sundry  caricatures,  holding  up  the  Bour- 
bons to  derision.  The  Emperor  indignantly  or- 
dered them  to  be  removed.  He  had  too  much 
majesty  of  soul  to  indulge  in  triumph  so  ignoble. 
Crucifixes,  images,  and  beads,  indices  of  the  de- 
votion or  the  superstition  of  Louts,  were  strewed 
about  the  room.  *'  Take  them  away,'*  said  the 
Emperor  mildly.  **  The  cabinet  of  a  French  mon- 
arch should  not  resemble  the  cell  of  a  monk." 

He  ordered  the  map  of  France  to  be  spread 
upon  the  table.  As  he  contemplated  its  dimin- 
ished borders,  he  exclaimed  with  sadness,  "  Poor 
France !"  Then  turning  to  Gaulaincourt,  he  said, 
<<  I  have  proclaimed  peace  throughout  my  march. 
As  fiir  as  depends  on  me,  my  promise  shall  be 
fulfilled.  Circumstances  are  imperative.  I  will 
recognize  the  treaty  of  Paris.  I  can  now  accept 
what  I  could  not  accept  at  Chatillon  without  tar- 
nishing my  glory.  France  was  obliged  to  make 
sacrifices.  The  act  is  done.  But  it  did  not  be- 
come mc  to  strip  France  to  preserve  the  crown. 
I  take  the  affairs  of  the  country  as  I  find  them.  I 
wish  the  continuation  of  peace.  It  is  the  sound 
policy- of  the  Powers  not  to  rekindle  the  torch  of 
war.  I  have  written  to  the  Empress,  She  will 
prevail  upon  her  father  to  permit  her  to  rejoin 
me." 

Napoleon  earnestly  desired  peace.  He  even 
thought  it  possibUj  though  not  at  all  probable, 
that  the  Allies  might  now  consent  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  France.  It  consequently  became 
&tally  necessary  fi>r  him  to  make  no  preparation 
for  war.  The  Allies  had  still  enormous  armies 
in  the  field,  ready  at  any  moment,  in  locust  le- 
gions, to  pour  into  France.  The  armies  of  France 
were  disbanded,  and  there  were  no  nulitary  sup- 
plies. Any  movement  of  Napoleon  toward  re- 
(^ganizing  his  forces  would  have  been  seised  hold 
of  by  the  Allies,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  as 
new  proof  of  "  the  insatiable  ambition  and  blood- 
thirsty appetite"  of  the  Emperor.  Consequently 
the  Emperor  was  compelled,  in  the  protection  of 
his  own  reputation,  in  which  alone  his  strength 
consisted,  to  await  the  result  of  his  proposals  for 
peace,  without  making  any  preparation  for  war. 
This  was  a  fatality  from  which  there  was  no  es- 
cape. Under  embarrassments  so  dreadful  Napo- 
leon was  doomed  to  abide  the  decision  of  the 
Allies. 

The  new  cabinet  was  speedily  organized.  It 
was  composed  of  men  of  exalted  reputation,  and 
of  known  devotion  to  the  nopolar  canse.    Cam- 


baceres  was>  appointed  Minister  of  Justice.  Na- 
poleon, as  he  called  this  illustrious  man,  of  tried 
integrity,  to  his  post,  frankly  unvailed  to  him  the 
fearful  perils  yet  to  be  encountered,  with  all  Eu- 
rope in  arms  against  the  independence  of  France. 
Gamot,  the  stanch  republican,  who  had  protested 
against  both  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  now 
convinced  that  there  was  no  hope  for  his  countij 
save  in  the  strong  arm  of  the  Emperor,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department.  **  The  Rev- 
olution," said  Napoleon  to  Camot,  *'  of  which  yoa 
and  I  aro  the  children,  requires  my  name  to  de- 
fend it  abroad,  as  I  have  occasion  for  yours  to  recon- 
cile it  to  me  at  home.  Let  us  both  make  a  gen- 
erous sacrifice ;  I,  of  my  system  of  government, 
too  absolute  and  too  personal  for  the  new  require- 
ments of  the  time,  and  you  of  your  distrust  of  me. 
Let  us  unite.  Let  us  triumph  together,  over  roy- 
alty at  home  and  the  coalition  abroad." 

Camot,  now  seeing  with  cleamess  that  popular 
rights  could  by  no  possibility  be  protected  but  by 
intrasting  to  Napoleon  a  certain  degree  of  ab- 
solute  power  J  cordially  accepted  the  iq>pointmenL 
In  a  crisis  so  momentous  and  awfol,  with  all  the 
despotisms  of  Europe  arrayed  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  France,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
trast  to  the  tardy  and  vacillating  movements  of  a 
deliberative  assembly.  For  twenty  years  France 
had  been  compelled,  in  self-defense,  to  resolve 
itself  into  an  army.  And  an  army  must  have  an 
absolute  leader.  Napoleon  could  only  confer  upon 
France  equal  rights.  Trae  liberty  could  not  be  . 
enjoyed  until  the  sword  could  be  sheathed. 

The  faithful  Gaulaincourt  received  the  ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Maret  resumed  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State.  Napoleon,  strong  in  his  at- 
tachment to  his  old  friends,  and  ever  ready  to  for- 
give those  foibles  incident  to  humanity,  deeply 
regretted  the  loss  of  Berthier.  **  Where  is  he!'* 
said  he  frequently  ;  <*  why  does  he  mistrust  met 
I  will  pardon  his  precipitation  in  abandoning  me, 
and  his  pliancy  to  the  Bourbons.  They  were  the 
gods  of  his  youth.  I  will  receive  him  with  open 
arms,  and  give  him  back  the  place  of  chief  of 
the  staff.  I  shall  inflict  no  other  punishment 
upon  him  than  to  make  him  dine  with  us  in  hie 
new  uniform  of  captain  of  the  guards  of  Louie 
XVIII."  But  the  indefatigable,  useful,  weak- 
minded  Berthier,  was  ashamed  again  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  He  fled  into  Ger- 
many. Mole,  a  man  universally  popular,  assumed 
the  direction  of  roads  and  public  works.  Fouche 
was,  by  a  sort  of  necessity,  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  police. 

With  incredible  rapidity  this  new  government 
was  organized.  It  met  the  wishes  of  the  nation. 
The  Councilors  of  State  were  all  men  of  marked 
ability,  of  extended  reputation,  of  special  admin- 
istrative skill,  and  of  well-known  devotion  to  the 
popular  cause.  The  Councilors  drew  up  an  addrees 
to  the  Emperor,  which  was  intended  for  the  nation. 
"  Sire!"  said  they,  **the  Emperor  in  reascend- 
ing  the  throne  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by 
the  people  re-esUblishes  thereby  the  people  in 
their  most  sacred  rights.  He  returns  to  reign  by 
the  only  principle  of  legitimacy  which  France  has 
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lecognized  and  consecrated  for  twenty-five  years 
past." 

**  Princes,"  (fapoleon  replied,  **  are  but  the  first 
citizens  of  the  state.  Their  authority  is  more  or 
less  extended  according  to  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tions they  govern.  Sovereignty  itself  is  heredit- 
ary only  because  the  interests  of  nations  require 
it.  Beyond  this  principle  I  know  of  no  legit- 
imacy." 

Benjamin  Constant  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  sons  of  France.  As  a  writer 
and  an  orator  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  repub- 
lican party.  When  Napoleon,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  assumed  that  dictatorial 
power,  without  which  France  could  by  no  possi- 
bility have  sustained  her  independence  against  the 
combined  despots  of  Europe,  Benjamin  Constant 
resolutely  turned  against  the  Emperor.  But  ex- 
perience had  now  enlightened  him.  He  had  seen 
despotism  triumphant,  the  Bourbons  forced  upon 
France  by  foreigners,  and  again  driven  from  the 
kingdom  by  an  indignant  people.  He  hastened 
now  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Emperor.  Na- 
poleon received  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  old 
iriend.  Frankly  and  truly  Napoleon  dedared  that 
devotion  to  the  popular  cause  had  rendered  it  es- 
'  sential  for  him  to  assume  dictatorial  power.  It 
was  a  demonstrable  fact. 

**  The  nation,"  said  he,  "  threw  itself  at  my 
feet  when  I  assumed  the  government.  Yon  ought 
to  recollect  it — ^you  who  attempted  an  opposition. 
Where  was  your  support,  your  strength  1  No- 
where. I  assumed  less  authority  than  I  was  in- 
vited to  take.  The  people,  on  my  return  from 
EIba,*CiOwding  on  my  footsteps,  hurrying  firom 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  called  upon  me, 
sought  me  out,  saluted  me.  From  Cannes  to 
Paris  I  have  not  conquered,  I  have  administered 
the  government.  I  am  not,  as  it  is  said,  the  Em- 
peror of  the  soldiers  only ;  I  am  the  Emperor  of 
the  peasants,  of  the  plebeians  of  France.  There 
is  sympathy  between  us.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
privileged  classes.  The  nobility  have  served  me. 
They  rushed  in  crowds  into  my  antechambers. 
There  is  not  a  post  they  have  not  accepted,  asked 
for,  solicited.  I  have  had  the  Montmorencies,  the 
Noailles,  the  Rohans,  the  Beauveaus,  the  Monte- 
martes ;  but  there  never  has  been  any  sympathy. 
The  horse  curveted,  he  was  well  trained ;  but  I 
felt  him  quiver.  The  popular  fibre  responds  to 
my  own.  I  am  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  peo- 
ple. My  voice  acts  upon  them.  There  is  the 
same  nature  between  us.  They  look  upon  me  as 
their  support,  as  their  saviour  against  the  nobles. 
I  have  only  to  make  a  sign,  or  simply  to  avert  my 
eyes,  and  the  nobles  would  be  massacred  in  all  the 
provinces.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  king  of  the 
mob.  Public  discussions,  free  elections,  respons- 
ible ministers,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  I  wish  for 
all  that — ^the  liberty  of  the  press  above  all.  It  is 
absurd  to  stifle  it.  I  am  the  man  of  the  people. 
I  have  never  wished  to  deprive  them  of  liberty  for 
my  own  pleasure.  1  have  now  but  one  mission — 
to  raise  up  France  again,  and  to  give  it  the  most 
suitable  form  of  government.  I  wish  for  peace. 
But  I  shall  not  obtain  it  but  by  dint  of  victories. 


I  foresee  a  difficult  struggle^a  long  war.     To 
maintain  it  |he  nation  must  support  me."  * 

The  Emperor's  first  administrative  act  was  char- 
acteristic of  his  whole  career.  He  convened  the 
electoral  colleges  in  each  department,  that  his  re* 
sumption  of  power  might  be  submitted  to  the 
suffinnges  of  the  whole  people.  He  persisted  in 
this,  notwithstanding  the  Council  of  State  had 
issued  the  following  decree,  whose  statements  ne 
living  being  would  venture  to  deny : 

*'  March  25,  1815.  The  Council  of  State,  in 
resuming  its  Auctions,  feels  bound  to  make  known 
the  principles  which  form  the  rule  of  its  opinions 
and  its  conduct. 

**  The  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people.  They 
are  the  only  source  of  legitimate  power.  In  1789 
the  nation  reconquered  its  rights,  which  had  for 
a  long  time  been  usurped  or  disregarded.  The 
Nati(mal  Assembly  abolished  the  feudal  monarchy, 
and  established  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  rep- 
resentative government.  The  resistance  of  the 
Bourbons  to  the  wishes  of  the  French  people  term* 
inated  in  their  downfall,  and  their  banishment 
from  the  French  territory.  The  people  twice 
sanctioned  by  their  votes  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment established  by  their  representatives.    ' 

**  1.  In  the  year  1799,  Bonaparte,  already 
crowned  by  victory,  ^as  raised  to  the  government 
by  nati<mal  assent.  A  constitution  created  the 
consular  magistracy. 

**  2.  A  decree  of  the  Senate,  on  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust, 1802,  appointed  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Con- 
sul for  life. 

**3.  A  decree  of  the 'Senate,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1804,  conferred  upon  Napoleon  the  Impe* 
rial  dignity^  and  made  it  hereditary  in  his  family.t 


*  An  admirmble  arUcle  apon  Napoleon,  in  the  fiu^cto- 
jwMlui  Americana,  contains  the  following  Jadiciovs  re- 
rosj^  which  will  commend  themselves  to  er^ry  impartial 
mind: 

^*  The  opinions  now  entertained  respecting  him  maybe 
classed,  we  think,.under  the  following  heads.  I.  That  hs 
was  an  nsmrper.  This  charge  is  preferred  by  two  very 
dillkrent  panics ;  1.  By  the  adherents  of  legitimacy,  who 
think  his  noblest  coarse  would  have  been  to  play  the  part 
of  General  Monk.  We  need  not  discuss  this  point  in 
this  country,  and  in  the  year  1839.  8.  The  charge  of 
usurpation  is  also  made  by  some  republicans.  We  have 
already  observed  that  up  to  the  time  when  Napoleon  took 
the  reins  of  government,  no  republic  can  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  France.  We  need  then  only  ask  whether  the 
tendency  of  France  was  toward  a  republic,  and  whether 
Napoleon  ought  to  have  lent  his  power  to  establish  it,  pro* 
vided  be  could  have  seen  the  possibility  of  its  permanence. 
The  (bnns  of  government,  imporUnt  as  they  are^  are  but 
secondary,  compared  to  the  primary  elemenu  of  nstional 
character  and  political  condition,  and  are  always  depend* 
ent  on  the  latter.  The  preservation  of  the  new  politico- 
social  relations  wasaalso  to  be  attended  to.  If  a  repnbUe 
was  incompatible  with  Justice,  salbty  of  person  and  prop- 
erty, internal  peace,  or  national  independence,  the  former 
ought  to  have  given  way  to  the  latter.  We  believe  that 
there  are  few  persons  of  Judgment  who,  at  preoem,  main- 
tain that  at  that  period  a  republic  would  have  comported 
with  the  internal  and  external  relations  of  France.  Firmly 
attached  as  we  are  to  republican  institutions,  we  yet  must 
admit  that,  as  there  must  be  a  difference  in  the  habitations 
of  men,  secording  to  the  materials  which  they  possess  fer 
their  construction,  so  governments  must  differ  vrith  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  governed."  How  many 
there  are  who  are  blind  to  theee  obvious  truths ! . 

t  All  historians  alike  admit  the  honesty  of  these  dee- 
tions,  and  the  felmess  of  the  returns.    No  inteUigentn 
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«( These  three  solemn  acts  were  submitted  to 
the  approval  of  the  nation.  It  sanctioned  them 
by  nearly  four  millions  of  votes.  Thus  had  the 
Bourbons  during  twenty-two  years  ceased  to  reign 
in  France.  They  were  forgotten  by  their  contem- 
poraries. Strangers  to  our  laws,  to  our  institu- 
tions, to  our  manners,  to  our  glory,  the  present 
generation  knew  them  not,  but  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  foreign  wars  which  they  had  ex- 
cited against  the  country,  and  the  intestine  divis- 
ions which  they  stirred  up.  The  foreigners  set 
up  a  pretended  provisional  government.  They 
assembled  a  minority  of  the  Senators,  and  com- 
pelled them,  in  opposition  to  their  trust  and  their 
wishj  to  set  aside  the  existing  constitutions,  to 
subvert  the  Imperial  throne,  and  to  recall  the 
Bourbon  family.  The  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  merely  the  consequence  of  the  un- 
fortunate situation  to  which  France  and  the  Em- 
peror were  reduced  by  the  events  of  the  war,  by 
treason,  and  by  the  occupation  of  the  capital. 
The  abdication  had  for  its  object  only  the  preven- 
tion of  civil  war  and  the  effusion  of  blood.  This 
act,  which  was  not  confirmed  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  could  not  destroy  the  solemn  contract 
which  had  been  funned  between  the  nation  and 
the  Emperor.  And  even  if  Napoleon  might  per- 
sonally abdicate  the  crown,  he  could  not  sacrifice 
the  rights  of  his  son,  appointed  to  reign  after  him. 

**  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier- arrived  in  France. 
He  made  his  entry  into  the  capital.  He  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne.  The  people,  overawed  by 
the  presence  of  foreigners,  could  not,  freely  and 
validly,  declare  the  national  wish.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  allied  army,  having  thanked  a 
foreign  prince  for  having  enabled  him  to  ascend 
^e  throne,  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier  dated  the  first 
act  of  his  authority  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  thereby  declaring  that  the  measures  which 
ha^  emanated  from  the  will  of  the  people  were 
merely  the  offspring  of  a  long  rebellion.  All  these 
acts  are  therefore  illegal ;  done  in  the  presence  of 
hostile  armies,  and  under  foreign  control,  they  are 


has  ventured  to  deny  tbat  the  popularity  ofNapoleon  was 
real  and  almost  boundless,  and  that  the  people  of  France, 
vrith  enthusiasm  unparalleled,  raised  him  to  power. 
There  were  in  Paris  generals  and  statesmen  of  com- 
■landinf  character,  vast  infliience,  and  lofty  pride,  who 
were  watching  the  proceedings  with  the  eagle  eye  of  ri' 
valry.  But  neither  then,  nor  since,  hare  they  ventured  to 
affirm  that  there  was  any  unfhimem  in  the  elections. 
Even  Sir  Walter  Scott  admiu  the  unanimity  to  be  unde- 
■iable,  and  endeavors  to  account  for  it  by  saying,  "  The 
rich  (hvored  Bonaparte  for  the  sake  of  protection ;  the  poor 
fhr  that  of  relief;  the  emigrants  because  they  desired  to 
return  to  France ;  the  men  of  the  Revolution  because  they 
were  afraid  of  being  banished  (tarn  it ;  the  sanguine  and 
ooorageous  crowded  around  his  standard  in  hope  of 
i4etory;  the  timid  cowered  behind  it  in  the  desire  of 
safoty." 

All  agree  that  Napoleon  was  etovated  to  the  supreme 
power  by  a  general  outburst  of  popniar  enthusiasm.  That 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  and  is  the  idol  of  France,  no  intel- 
ligent man  will  Tenture  to  deny.  Hsstility  must  be  driven 
to  utter  desperation  beflne  it  can  alDrm  that  the  suflhMtes 
of  the  French  people  were  not  given  to  Napoleon.  The 
uaeonstrained  election  ofNapoleon  is  as  demonstrative  as 
any  truth  which  history  has  recorded.  And  with  this  flict 
thus  eetabliahed  beyond  all  cavil,  (brever  palsied  must  be 
the  tongue  that  could  say  to  the  Emperor,  **  Tkou  art  «n 
u$wrptr  !**  I 


merely  the  work  of  violence.  They  are  essen- 
tially null,  and  are  outrages  on  the  honor,  the 
liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

**  On  reascending  the  throne  to  which  the  peo- 
ple had  raised  him,  the  Emperor  therefore  only 
re-established  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  nation. 
He  returned  to  reign  by  the  only  principle  of  legit- 
imacy which  France  had  recognized  and  sanction- 
ed during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  to  which 
all  the  authorities  had  bound  themselves  by  oaths 
from  which  the  will  of  the  people  could  alone  re-- 
lease  them." 

Notwithstanding  these  decisive  decrees,  the 
Emperor  was  so  scrupulous  respecting  any  ^ 
pearance  even  of  usurpation,  that  he  insisted  that 
the  question  of  his  re-election  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  There  were 
now  four  parties  in  France — the  Bourbonists,  the 
Orleanists,  the  Republicans,  and  the  friends  of 
the  Emperor.  The  votes  were  taken,  and  Napo- 
leon was  again  chosen  to  the  chief  magistracy  of 
France,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  a  million  of 
votes  over  all  the  other  parties.  And  still  the 
Allies  called  this  an  usurpation* 

The  saloons  of  the  Tuileries  were  constantly 
thronged.  Napoleon  received  all  kindly.  Mem- 
bers of  that  Senate  which  had  pronounced  Napo- 
leon*s  forfeiture  of  the  throne,  called  tremblingly 
with  their  congratulations.  The  Emperor  re- 
ceived them  vrith  courtesy,  and  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  the  slightest  resentment.  **  I  leave  that 
act,"  said  he,  **  for  history  to  relate.  For  my 
part,  I  forget  all  past  occurrences." 

The  Emperor  embraced  an  early  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  institution  he*had  establislRd  at 
Ecouen,  for  the  orphan  daughters  of  the  members 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  These  young  girls,  who 
had  been  provided  for  by  the  affectionate  liber- 
ality ofNapoleon,  gathered  around  their  benefac- 
tor with  inexpressible  enthusiasm.  They  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  with  tears  embraced 
his  knees.  He  took  up  a  spoon  to  taste  their 
food.  The  spoon  immediately  became  sacred  in 
their  eyes.  When  he  left,  they  had  it  cut  in 
pieces,  and  moulded  into  little  amulets,  which 
they  wore  in  their  bosoms.  Nearly  all  the  pupils 
wore  upon  their  fingers  rings  of  braided  hair.  One 
of  the  young  ladies  ventured  to  slip  a  ring  upon 
Napoleon*s  finger.  Encouraged  by  the  smile  of 
the  Emperor,  the  rest,  rushing  upon  him,  seized 


*  In  vain  will  it  be  pretended  that  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  astonishment  of  the  communes  to  carry  the  electioQ 
by  surprise.  Besides,  in  submitting  himself  to  the  deds- 
ionn  of  a  ballot,  he  afforded  every  individual  time  fbr  re- 
flection, and  sufficient  leisure  to  reflect  whether  he  ought 
to  reject  or  choose  him.  It  was  not  therefore  surprise, 
but  renewal  of  affection,  of  which  this  election  gave  proof. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  act  of  finrfeiture  pronounced  by  the 
Senate,  there  was  evidence  both  of  surprise  and  constraint. 
So  certainly  was  this  the  case,  that  not  one  Senator  could 
be  ftrand  who  did  not,  in  his  individual  capacity,  regret 
what  he  had  done. 

**  In  what  species  of  legitimacy  was  the  Emperor  want- 
ing ?  The  general  admiration  had  decreed  him  the  crown. 
Victory  had  restored  it  to  him.  And  yet  he  would  not  re- 
sume it  without  the  national  assent ;  without  the  assent 
of  the  whole  people,  expressed  by  every  citiren  individu- 
ally and  with  ftiU  IVeedom."— Ifemoir*  qf  the  Buke  of 
Rovigo,  vol.  It.  pp.  37,  88.  ^^  ^ 
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his  hands,  and  covered  them  with  these  pledges 
of  love  and  gratitude.  **  Young  ladies,"  said  the 
Emperor,  **  they  shall  be  as  precious  to  me  as  the 
jewels  of  my  crown.**  On  retiring  to  his  car- 
riage he  exclaimed,  with  moistened  eyes,  **  Void 
U  comble  de  bonkeur ;  ceuX'Ci  aont  Us  plus  beaux 
tnomens  de  ma  vie."  **  This  is  the  height  of  hap- 
piness ;  these  are  the  most  delightful  moments  of 
my  life." — Hist,  de  Napoleon^  par  Emils  Marco 
DB  Saint  Hilairs. 

The  allied  sovereigns  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
had  been  for  months  quarreling  respecting  the  di- 
vision of  the  spoils  of  reconquered  Europe.  One 
hundred  thousand  distinguished  strangers  were 
attracted,  by  the  splendors  of  the  occasion,  within 
the  walls  of  that  voluptuous  capital.  Eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  most  brilliantly  dressed  soldiers  of  the 
allied  armies  formed  the  magnificent  cortege  for 
this  crowd  of  princes  and  liings.  Seven  hundred 
embassadors  or  envoys  participated  in  the  delib- 
erations of  those  haughty  conquerors,  who  had 
now  again  placed  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  the 
people.  The  regal  revelers  relieved  the  toils  of 
diplomacy  with  feasting  and  dances,  and  all  lux- 
urious indulgence.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  de- 
frayed the  expenses  of  this  enormous  hospitality. 
The  Imperial  table  alone  was  maintained  at  an 
expense  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  day. 

The  Allies  were  involved  in  a  desperate  quarrel 
respecting  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  Poland, 
Saxony,  and  Italy,  and  were  just  on  the  point  of 
breaking  up,  and  turning  their  arms  against  each 
other,  when  a  courier  brought  to  Lord  Castlereagh 
the  tidings  that  Napoleon  had  left  Elba.  Talley- 
rand was  at  that  time  making  his  toilet  for  a  ball, 
in  accordance  with  the  etiquette  of  the  voluptu- 
aries around  him.  His  hands  were  wet  with  the 
perfumes  which  his  valets  de  chambre  had  poured 
upon  them ;  and  two  barbers  were  curling  and 


powdering  his  hair.  His  niece,  the  young  and 
beautiful  Princess  of  Courlande,  ran  into  the  room 
with  a  note  from  Mettemich,  marked,  secret  and 
in  haste.  Talleyrand,  looking  up  from  the  midst 
of  the  curling-irons,  powders,  and  perfumes,  re- 
quested his  niece  to  open  and  read  the  note. 

She  did  so,  and,  turning  pale,  exclaimed, 
''  Heavens !  Bonaparte  has  left  Elba !  What  is 
to  become  of  my  ball  this  evening  1" 

The  imperturbable  minister,  whose  external 
equanimity  no  possible  surprise  could  derange, 
after  a  moment^s  pause,  said,  in  those  low  tones 
of  gravity  which  he  had  carefully  cultivated,  **  Do 
not  be  uneasy,  niece,  your  ball  shall  take  place 
notwithstanding."  Though  the  well-trained  di- 
plomatist could  thus  conceal  his  alarm,  it  was 
not  so  with  the  other  guilty  revelers  at  this  Bel- 
shazzar*s  feast.  *<  If  a  thunderbolt,"  says  Ali- 
son, "  had  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  brilliance 
assembled  in  the  Imperial  ball-room  at  Vienna, 
it  could  not  have  excited  greater  consternation 
than  this  simple  announcement.  It  was  deem- 
ed, nevertheless,  expedient  to  conceal  the  alarm 
which  all  really  felt."  Talleyrand  quietly  con- 
tinued his  toilet,  and,  after  shutting  himself  up 
for  several  hours  with  M.  Mettemich  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  wrote  to  Louis  XVIII.,  advising  him 
to  place  no  reliance  upon  the  people  of  France, 
but  assuring  him  of  the  continued  support  of  the 
Allies. 

No  one  knew  toward  what  point  the  Emperor 
intended  to  direct  his  steps.  Five  days  of  doubt, 
conjecture,  and  intense  anxiety  passed  before  any 
further  intelligence  was  received.  The  festivi- 
ties were  all  suspended,  and  Europe  thought  of 
but  one  idea,  and  of  one  man.  A  proscribed 
exile,  without  money  and  without  arms,  floating 
upon  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  simply  l^ 
the  magic  of  his  name  plunged  all  the  courts  and 
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all  the  armies  of  Europe  into  commotion.  Two 
powers  at  that  moment  equally  divided  Europe. 
One  power  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  solitary 
and  alone ;  the  other  power  was  all  the  combined 
mouarchs,  and  armies,  and  navies  of  Christen- 
dom. 

On  the  5th  of  March  the  Congress,  received  the 
intelligence  that  Napoleon  had  ktnded  in  France, 
and  was  borne  along  on  resistless  waves  of  popular 
enthusiasm  toward  Paris.  Amazement  and  con- 
sternation were  depicted  upon  every  countenance. 
The  Allies  immediately  held  a  council,  and,  after 
a  few  reproaches,  all  their  differences  were  laid 
aside  in  dread  of  their  common  foe.  The  anger 
of  the  Allies  was  vehemently  aroused  against  the 
pe(tpU  of  France,  for  their  invincible  attachment 
to  Napoleon.  The  coalesced  despots  had  here- 
tofore, in  defiance  of  human  intelligence,  declared 
Napoleon  to  be  an  usurper  and  a  tyrant,  crushing 
the  liberties  of  the  people  beneath  iron  hoofs  and 
sabre  strokes.     But  this  unexampled  exhibition 


of  a  nation's  love  and  homage  for  a  moment 
struck  dumb  these  lips  of  falsehood.  **  The  an- 
ger of  the  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  against 
Napoleon,"  says  Lamartine,  *♦  turned  into  resent- 
ment against  France  herself,  thb  accomplice,  ei- 
ther through  connivance  or  servility,  of  Bona- 
parte. So  long  as  this  focus  of  war  and  revolu- 
tion should  exist,  there  could  be  no  durable  peace 
for  the  nations — no  security  for  crowns.  An 
European  war  of  extermination  against  France, 
which  had  executed  Louis  XVI.,  and  twice 
crowned  Napoleon,  was  the  first  cry  of  the  sov- 
ereigns and  their  councils.  Its  immediate  con- 
quest, before  the  nation  should  have  lime  to  fiir- 
nish  armies  to  Bonaparte,  its  partition  afterward, 
that  the  members  of  this  great  body  should  never 
be  able  to  join  to  upheave  the  weight  of  the 
whole  world ;  these  were  the  resolutions  uttered 
in  an  undertone." 

It  seemed  in  vain  again  to  attempt  to  force 
upon  France  the  Bourbons.  {^\l  the  Powers 
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were  alike  disposed  to  abandon  their  cause,  and 
to  partition  France  as  Poland  had  been  parti- 
tioned, or  to  place  upon  the  throne  an  energetic 
man  of  their  own  choice.  "  I  am  weary  of  war/' 
said  Alexander.  **  I  can  not  employ  the  whole 
period  of  my  reign,  and  the  whole  forces  of  my 
empire,  in  raising  up  in  France  a  family  which 
knows  neither  how  to  fight  nor  how  to  reign.  I 
shall  never  draw  the  sword  for  them  again." 

Talleyrand  stood  alone  in  the  Congress  to  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  to  whom  only 
•he  could  look  for  a  reward.  The  sagacious  min- 
ister was  adequate  to  his  task.  For  eight  days 
he  struggled,  single-handed,  against  the  resolve 
of  the  combined  cabinets  of  Europe.  With  di- 
plomatic wisdom,  address,  and  genius  which  have 
perhaps  never  been  surpassed,  he  faltered  not 
until  he  had  obtained  his  end.  Each*  day  pant- 
ing couriers  brought  the  tidings  of  Napoleon's  ad- 
vance, and  of  the  enthusiasm  which  every  where 
greeted  him.  The  allied  generals  indignantly 
grasped  their  swords  and  demanded  a  prompt  in- 
vasion, and  the  entire  subjugation  of  a  people 
who  80  pertinaciously  claimed  the  right  of  choos- 
ing their  own  form  of  government.  The  sover- 
eigns, exasperated  by  this  marvelous  power  of 
the  Emperor  over  the  hearts  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, breathed  only  vengeance.  And  yet  the' im- 
perturbable and  wily  diplomatist  of  the  Bourbons, 


day  after  day,  allayed  these  excitements,  and 
drew  his  antagonists  nearer  and  nearer  to  his 
own  counsels. 

The  morning  of  the  13th  of  March  dawned. 
The  Allies  had  determined  to  come  on  this  day  to 
a  final  decision.  The  question  was  simply  this : 
**  Shall  France  be  partitioned  off,  as  was  Poland, 
among  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  or  shall  we 
place  upon  the  throne  a  monarch  who  will  advo- 
cate, our  cause  like  Bemadotte,  but  more  energetic 
and  less  unpopular  than  the  Bourbons;  or  shall 
we  replace  the  Bourbons  again  upon  the  throne  V* 
The  question  of  the  independence  of  France,  and 
the  right  of  the  French  people  to  elect  their  own 
sovereign,  was  not  even  suggested.  Talleyrand 
employed  the  whole  night  of  the  12th  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  momentous  decision.  As  he  left  his 
mansion  to  go  to  the  place  of  the  Congress,  he 
said  to  his  niece  and  his  secretary, 

**  I  leave  you  in  despair.  I  am  going  to  make 
the  last  efforts.  If  I  fail,  France  is  lost ;  and 
the  Bourbons  and  I  shall  not  have  even  the  rem- 
nant of  a  country  for  exile.  I  know  your  impa- 
tience to  ascertain  our  fate.  I  can  not  send  you 
a  messenger  during  the  day,  since  nothing  is  al- 
lowed to  be  communicated  out  of  the  hall  of  con- 
ference. But  be  at  the  window  at  the  hour  when 
my  carriage  returns,  bringing  me  back  a  conquer- 
or or  conquered.     If  I  have  failed,  I  shall  keep 
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myself  shut  up  and  motionless.  If  success  has 
crowned  my  efforts,  I  will  wave,  from  the  car- 
riage-window, a  paper,  the  signal  of  our  tri- 
umph.'* 

The  sitting  was  commenced  in  the  morning 
and  prolonged  late  into  the  day.  The  speech  of 
Talleyrand — uttered  in  low,  cahn,  conversational, 
yet  earnest  tones — is  one  of  the  most  persuasive 
upon  record.  A  theatric  display  of  gesture,  and 
of  impassioned  intonations,  would  have  been 
grossly  out  of  place  in  the  presence  of  such  an' 
audience,  and  in  a  crisis  so  momentous. 

"  If  you  punish  France,"  said  Talleyrand,  **  by 
dividing  it  after  its  conquest,  how  will  you  agree 
together  in  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  ?  And 
what  power  can  ever  restrain  under  its  hand  the 
members,  still  living,  still  convulsive,  ever  on  the 
stretch  to  rejoin  one  another  1  You  have  had 
nothing  to  dread  in  France  but  the  revolutionary 
spirit.  But  you  will  then  have  to  restrain  and 
combat,  at  the  same  time,  the  two  least  com- 
pressible forces  in  the  political  world — the  revol- 
utionary spirit t  and  the  spirit  of  independence. 
This  double  volcano  will  open  its  craters  even 
under  your  own  hereditary  possessions*,  liook 
at  Poland !  Is  it  not  the  spirit  of  independence 
which  perpetually  nourishes  there  the  spirit  of 
revolution  1  The  partition  of  France  would  be 
the  ruin  of  the  Continent. 

**But  it  is  said  that  the  question  is,  not  to 
ruin  France,  but  to  weaken  it,  so  that  it  shall 
not  be  hurtful  to  other  nations ;  to  exhaust  its 
strength,  .to  occupy  it  for  a  time,  and  then  to 
give  it,  for  its  masters,  sovereigns  with  a  firmer 
hand  and  a  name  less  unpopular  than  that  of 
Bourbon !  But  if  you  cease  to  recognize  Ae 
right  of  the  legitimacy  of  kings  in  France,  what 
becomes  of  your  own  right  in  Europe  1  What 
becomes  of  this  principle,  or  rather  this  religion 
of  legitimacy^  which  we  have  found  again  under 
the  ruins  of  the  revolutions,  subversions,  and  con- 
quests of  twenty  years  1  Did  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon offer  at  this  moment  only  enervated  sover- 
eigns to  fill  the  throne,  Europe  would  still  be 
condemned  to  crown  them  or  to  perish.  The 
cause  of  Europe  is  the  cause  of  legitimacy ;  and 
legitimacy  is  synonymous  with  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  The  partition  of  France  would  be  a 
crime  against  nations ;  the  dethronement  of  the 
Bourbons  would  be  a  crime  against  thrones. 

'*  There  is  but  one  course  which  is  wise  and 
just.  It  is  to  separate  the  cause  of  the  French 
nation  from  that  of  Bonaparte ;  to  declare  per- 
sonal and  exclusive  war  against  him,  and  peace 
to  France.  You  thus  weaken  Bonaparte,  by 
showing  him  alone  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
reconciliation  of  nations ;  and  you  disarm  France 
by  separating  her  cause  from  the  cause  of  Bona- 
parte. And  then  it  must  be  declared  that  Eu- 
rope will  never  recognize,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  the  sovereignty  of  France  but 
in  the  house  of  Bourbon." 

The  Allies  were  convinced.  They  then  issued 
to  the  world  the  following  in&mous  decree: 
'*The  allied  sovereigns,  being  informed  of  the 
escape  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  of  his  hav- 


ing entered  France  by  force  of  arms,  owe  to 
their  own  dignity  and  the  interesU  of  society  « 
solemn  declaration  of  the  sentimenU  with  wUc^i 
that  event  has  inspired  them.  By  thus  infrin^ 
ing  the  convention  which  settled  Napoleon  in  the 
island  of  Elba,  he  has  destroyed  the  only  legal 
title  to  which  his  existence  was  attached  (aay- 
quel  son  existence  se  trouvait  attachee).  By  re- 
appearing in  France,  with  the  design  of  diiiurb- 
ing  and  subverting  it,  he  has  deprived  himself  of 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  made  manifest  to 
the  universe  that  there  can  be  neither  peace  noar 
truce  with  him.  the  powers  therefore  declare, 
that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  thrown  himself 
out  of  all  the  relations  of  civilized  society ;  and 
that,  as  an  enemy  and  a  disturber  of  the  world, 
he  has  rendered  himself  an  object  of  public  ven- 
geance." • 

They  then  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  pledge 
to  pursue  to  the  last  extremity,  with  all  the  en- 
ergies  of  their  combined  states  and  kingdoms,  the 
sovereign  of  the  people's  choice.  This  despotic 
decree  was  signed  by  Austria,  Spain,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Sweden.  By  a  secret  treaty,  concluded  on  the 
same  day,  it  was  solemnly  stipulated  that  the 
contracting  parties  should  not  lay  down  their 
arms  till  they  had  effected  the  complete  destrac- 
tion  of  Napoleon. 

The  unprecedented  spectacle  was  now  present- 
ed of  all  the  monarchies  and  armies  of  Europe 
combined  against  one  single  man.  Napoleon's 
only  strength  consisted  in  the  love  of  the  people, 
whose  cause  he  had  so  nobly  espoused,  and  so 
heroically  maintained.  The  strength  of  the  Allies 
was  deposited  in  their  bayonets  and  their  gun- 
powder. They  immediately  marshaled  their  count- 
less armies  to  crush,  at  once  and  forever,  the  child 
and  the  champion  of  popular  equality.  Austria 
contributed  350,000  troopp  under  Schwartzen- 
berg ;  England  and  Prussia  furnished  an  army 
of  250,000  men  to  act  in  concert,  under  Welling- 
ton and  Blucher ;  Alexander  himself  headed  Ms 
semi-barbarian  legions,  200,000  strong.  The 
auxiliaries  from  other  nations  raised  this  for- 
midable armament  to  one  million  of  men.  The 
fleets  of  England  also  girdled  France  and  swq4 
the  seas,  that  there  might  be  no  escape  for  the 
doomed  victim.  Such  were  the  forces  which 
were  arrayed,  with  all  the  enginery  of  war,  to 
wrest  one  man  from  the  love  of  the  people.  Never 
was  a  mortal  placed  in  such  a  position  of  sub- 
limity before.  Chateaubriand  had  pithily  said, 
**  If  the  cocked  hat  and  surtout  of  Napoleon  were 
placed  on  a  stick  on  the  shores  of  Brest,  it  lyould 
cause  Europe  to  run  to  arms  from  one  end  to  the 
other." 

The  public  announcement  of  this  high-hand- 
ed outrage  against  the  independence  of  France, 
caused  not  a  little  embarrassment  to  the  two  En- 
glish embassadors.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  were  perhaps  as  bitterly  opposed 
to  any  thing  like  popular  reform,  and  as  imperi- 
ously devoted  to  the  interests  of  aristocratic  priv- 
ilege, as  any  two  men  to  be  found  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.     Russia,  Prussia^and  Austria, 
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powerful  in  despotinD,  could  exclude  all  knowl- 
edge from  their  subjecU,  or  could  silence,  with 
the  bayonet,  any  feeble  murmurs  which  should 
arise  firom  their  enslaved  peoples.  They  could 
.boldly  avow,  in  the  language  of  an  Austrian  prin- 
cess, that  *V  sovereigns  should  be  as  regardless  of 
the  complaints  of  their  subjects,  as  the  moon  is 
of  the  barking  of  dogs." 

But  in  England  it  was  not  precisely  so.  There 
was  in  England  a  liberal  constitution,  a  House 
of  Commons,  a  free  press,  and  an  inquisitive  peo- 
ple. Consequently,  these  English  nobles  did 
not  dare  to  move  so  defiantly  Bfi  did  their  confed- 
erated despots.  While  therefore  combining,  with 
intense  cordiality,  in  this  attempt  to  wrest  from 
France  the  sovereign  of  its  choice,  and  to  force 
upon  the  nation  a  twice  rejected  dynasty,  they 
ventured  the  declaration  to  the  British  people, 
that  they  only  joined  the  coalition  against  a 
common  enemy,  but  that  they  had  no  diapo- 
ntion  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  French 
nation  in  the  choice  of  their  own  rulers ;  **  a 
reservation,'*  says  Lamartine,  **  which  was  neces- 
sary for  their  justification  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment." 

With  this  astounding  declaration  upon  their 
.tips,  the  British  Government  appropriated,  in  pro- 
secution of  the  war  for  that  year,  890,000,000  to 
the  navy,  $139,000,000  to  the  army,  and  the 
subsidies  paid  to  foreign  powers  amounted  to 
$66,000,000  more.  They  maintained  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  in  aims,  and  placed 
fifty-eight  ships  of  the  line  in  commission.  The 
whole  war  expenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  the 
unparalleled  sum  of  $660,000,000.  Such  were 
the  Herculean  energies  requisite  to  crush  the  il- 
lustrious chieflain  of  popular  rights.  Such  were 
the  enormous  sums  wrested  from  the  people  of 
England  to  maintain  despotic  authority  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

There  was  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons a  band  of  noble  men  who  breasted  all  the 
tremendous  power  of  the  British  Government, 
in  bold  denunciation  of  this  great  iniquity ;  and 
even  then  there  were  so  many  of  the  English 
people  whose  sympathies  were  with  Napoleon, 
that  those  who  were  in  the  opposition  were  ac- 
-cused  of  seeking  popularity  by  their  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  the  government. 

While  the  Allies  were  thus  unrelentingly  pre- 
paring for  war.  Napoleon  was  making  every  pos- 
sible effort  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  Even 
when  the  combined  army  was  advancing  through 
Germany  toward  the  fit>ntier8  of  France,  and 
when  the  English  vessels  were  capturing  the 
French  ships  on  all  seas,  he  still  disregarded  these 
hostile  acts,  hoping,  by  assurances  of  his  readi- 
ness to  accede  to  any  reasonable  propositions,  to 
save  his  country  and  Europe  from  another  appeal 
to  the  horrors  of  war.  The  Austrian  embassador 
left  Paris  soon  after  Napoleon's  arrival,  refusing 
to  have  any  official  intercourse  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor.  Napoleon  had  not  been 
able  to  have  any  communication  with  Maria  Lou- 
isa. The  Austrian  embassador  consented  io  take 
a  letter  to  her.    He,  however,  gave  it  to  the  Em- 


peror Francis,  and  it  was  never  placed  in  her 
hands.  The  Emperor  Francis  being  apprehen- 
sive that  Napoleon  might,  by  some  means,  suc- 
ceed in  regaining  his  wife  and  son,  transported 
them  both  to  his  palace,  and  guarded  them  vig- 
ilantly. To  aUenate  the  Empress  from  her  noble 
husband,  she  was  infamously  told,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  that  Napo- 
leon had  assembled  a  harem  of  beautiful  ladies 
around  him,  and  was  happy  in  their  smiles.  How 
Ux  Maria  Louisa  credit^  the  cruel  slander  is  not 
known. 

In  all  his  pacific  overtures  Napoleon  was  stern- 
ly repulsed.  The  Allies  would  allow  no  messen- 
ger from  him  to  approach  them.  Alexander 
greatly  admired  the  grace,  intelligence,  and  ami- 
able virtues  of  Queen  Hortense.  Through  her 
mediation  Napoleon  endeavored  to  get  access  to 
the  heart  of  the  Czar.  But  the  Russian  monarch 
was  bound  too  firmly  in  the  chains  of  the  coaU- 
tion  to  escape.  He  frankly  repUed  to  the  sorrow- 
stricken  daughter  of  Josephine,  *'  There  can  be 
no  peace,  not  even  a  truce  with  Napoleon."  The 
Emperor  then  sent  his  brother  Joseph,  whose 
character  commanded  the  respect  of  every  mon- 
arch in  Europe,  on  a  secret  mission  to  Vienna, 
to  endeavor,  by  every  honorable  artifice,  to  gain 
the  ear  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  But  he  found 
all  alike  unrelenting.  Napoleon  then,  as  his  last 
resort,  wrote  the  following  dignified  yet  earnest 
appeal  for  peace,  to  each  of  the  allied  sovereigns, 
and  dispatched  couriers  with  a  copy  to  each  of 
their  respective  courts: 

•*  Pabis,  AjmL  4, 1814. 

**  SiBB,  MY  Bbothbb — You  have  learned,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  month,  of  my  return  to  the 
shores  of  France,  my  entrance  into  Paris,  and 
the  retirement  of  the  Bourbons.  The  true  nature 
of  these  events  must  now  be  known  to  your 
Majesty.  They  are  the  work  of  an  irresistible 
power,  the  result  of  the  unanimous  will  of  a  great 
nation,  which  knows  its  duties  and  its  rights. 
The  dynasty  which  force  had  imposed  upon  a 
great  people  was  no  longer  calculated  for  them. 
The  Bourbons  had  no  community  with  them, 
either  of  feeling  or  manners.  France  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  withdraw  from  them.  The  ex- 
periment which  had  induced  me  to  make  so  great 
a  sacrifice  had  failed.  France  called  for  a  liber- 
ator ;  I  therefore  returned.  From  the  spot  where 
I  first  touched  the  soil  of  France,  the  love  of  my 
people  bore  me  to  the  bosom  of  my  capital. 

**  The  first  wish  of  my  heart  is,  to  repay  so 
much  affection  with  an  honorable  tranquiltity. 
The  re-establishment  of  the  Imperial  throne  was 
necessary  for  the  happiness  of  the  French.  It  is 
my  most  ardent  hope  to  render  it  at  the  same 
time  the  means  of  confirming  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. Enough  of  glory  has  added  lustre,  by 
turns,  to  the  flags  of  the  different  nations.  The 
vicissitudes  of  fate  have  sufiliciently  caused  a  suc- 
cession of  great  reverses  and  signal  triumphs.  A 
more  noble  arena  is  now  opened  to  the  sovereigns, 
and  I  shall  be  the  first  to  enter  it.  After  having 
presented  the  world  with  the  spectacle  of  great 
battles,  it  will  be  more  grateful  to  recognize  he^^ 
Jigitized  by  ,  IC 
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after  no  other  rivalshtp  than  that  of  prolonging 
the  blessings  of  peace ;  no  other  struggle  than 
the  sacred  one  of  perpetuating  the  happiness  of 
nations. 

*'  France  takes  a  pride  in  proclaiming  frankly 
this  noble  end  of  all  her  wishes.  Jealous  of  her 
own  independence,  the  invariable  principle  of  her 
policy  will  be,  the  most  absolute  respect  for  the 
independence  of  other  nations.  If  such  are,  as  I 
cherish  the  hope,  the  personal  sentiments  of  your 
Majesty,  the  general  tranquillity  is  assured  for  a 
long  period ;  and  Justice,  seated  at  the  confines 
of  States,  will  alone  suffice  to  guard  their  fron- 
tiers. Napoleon." 

The  frontiers  were,  however,  so  vigilantly 
guarded  against  every  messenger  from  Napoleon, 
and  the  Allies  were  so  determined  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  any  kind  of  communication  with 
him,  that  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  could 
not  succeed  in  forwarding  one  of  these  letters  to 
any  of  the  European  courts.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Caulaincourt  sorrowfully  made  the 
following  report  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  nation : 
"Sire:  Alarming  symptoms  are  all  at  once 
manifested  on  every  side.  An  unaccountable 
system  threatens  to  prevail  among  the  allied  Pow- 
ers— that  of  preparing  for  action,  without  admit- 
ting a  preliminary  explanation  with  the  nation 
they  seem  determined  to  assail.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  present  epoch  to  see  an  assemblage  si- 
multaneously interdict  all  communication  with 
one  great  state,  and  close  all  access  to  its  ami- 
cable assurances.  The  couriers  sent  from  Paris 
to  the  diflerent  courts  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
their  destination.  One  could  not  pass  beyond 
Strasbourg.  Another,  sent  to  Italy,  was  stopped 
at  Turin.  A  third,  destined  for  Berlin  and  the 
north,  has  been  arrested  at  Mayence,  ill-treated 
by  the  Prussian  commandant,  and  his  dispatches 
have  been  seized.  When  a  barrier  thus  impen- 
etrable rises  between  the  French  Ministry  and  its 
tigents  abroad,  between  your  Majesty*s  cabinet 
and  those  of  other  sovereigns,  there  is  no  other 
method  open  to  your  Ministry  than  by  the  public 
acts  of  foreign  governments  to  judge  of  their  in- 
tentions. 

**  In  England  orders  have  been  given  to  aug- 
ment the  British  forces  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea. 
Thus  the  French  nation  ought,  on  all  sides,  to  be 
on  its  guard.  It  may  apprehend  a  continental 
aggression,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  watch 
the  whole  extent  of  its  coasts  against  the  possi- 
'bility  of  descent.  In  Austria,  in  Russia,  in  Prus- 
sia, in  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  Italy — every 
where,  in  short,  is  seen  a  general  armament.  On 
every  point  of  Europe,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
troops  are  preparing,  arming,  marching." 

These  were  appalling  tidings  io  France.  The 
Empire  was  already  exhausted  by  the  intermin- 
able wars  into  which  the  Allies  had  dragged  it. 
It  was  quite  unprepared  for  a  renewal  of  the 
dreadful  conflict.  A  million  of  armed  men  were 
crowding  mercilessly  on,  to  desolate  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  France  with  flames  and  blood. 
The  boldest  hearts  in  France  trembled.  The 
odds  were  so  fearfully  unequal,  that  many  were 


in  despair.  The  Allies,  by  adroiUy  sepaiatiog 
Napoleon  from  France,  and  declaring  that  they 
waged  war  against  him  alone,  led  thousands  10 
feel  that  they  must  be  again  compelled  to  give  up 
their  beloved  Emperor.  Apparentiy  they  could 
retain  Napoleon  only  by  passing  through  the 
most  awful  scenes  of  conflict,  carnage,  anid  woe 
to  which  a  nation  was  ever  exposed.  As  Others 
and  mothers  looked  upon  their  littie  households, 
upon  precious  sons  and  lovely  daughters,  and  in 
imagination  heard  the  tramp  of  approaching  ar- 
'  mies,  the  reverberation  of  invading  guns,  the 
sweep  of  brutal  squadrons,  the  shout  of  onset, 
and  the  shriek  of  despair,  they  turned  pale,  press- 
ed their  children  to  their  throbbing  hearts,  and 
still  clung  to  their  beloved  Emperor.'  Mothers, 
with  streaming  eyes,  prepared  their  sons  for  the 
batUe.  Gray-headed  fathers,  with  tottering  steps, 
crowded  the  churches  to  implore  God*s  blessing 
upon  their  righteous  cause. 

And  still,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  Allies, 
who  had  the  control  of  all  the  presses  of  Europe, 
unblushingly  reiterated  the  cry,  that  the  insatia- 
bly ambitious  and  bhod-lhirsty  Bonaparte  tcould 
not  live  at  peace  with  the  nations ;  and  that  the 
repose  of  the  world  demanded  that  he  should  be 
hunted  down  as  a  beast  of  prey.  The  Tory  gov- 
ernment of  England,  vnth  its  boundless  wealth 
and  resources,  re-echoed  the  cry  in  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  journals,  with  which  they  flooded  all 
lands.  It  is  impossible  to  paint  a  demon  in  blacker 
colors  than  Napoleon  was  painted  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  placards  and  pamphlets  which  were 
scattered  like  autumnal  leaves.  The  pen  in  this 
warfare  was,  in  England  especially,  as  necessaij 
as  the  sword.  Deep  as  were  the  wounds  which 
the  pen  of  calumny  inflicted  upon  the  memory  of 
the  Emperor,  he  never  for  one  moment  doubted 
that  his  reputation  would  eventually  emerge  tri- 
umphant from  the  conflict.* 

*  The  following  is  the  title  page  of  a  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume of  over  000  pages,  published  in  London  in  the  year 
1810. 

*''Tke  Secret  History  qf  the  Cabinet  i^BonaparU.  In- 
cluding his  private  life,  character,  domestic  administra> 
tion,  and  his  conduct  to  foreign  powers,  together  with  ■»- 
cret  anecdotes  of  the  diflbrent  courts  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
French  devolution.  With  two  Appendiees,  consisting  of 
state  papers  and  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  persons 
comprising  the  court  or  St.  Cloud.  By  Lewis  Gold^ 
SMITH.  Notary  Public.  Author  of  the  *  Crimes  of  Cab- 
inets,' *  An  Exposition  of  the  conduct  of  France  toward 
America,*  etc.  *  The  truthy  and  nothing  tut  tkt  tmUL^ 
London,  1810." 

The  following  are  extracts  flrom  this  work.  We  mnsi 
implore  pardon  of  our  readers  for  thus  sullying  this  pags. 
It  is  necessary  to  verify  the  declaration  we  have  made. 

**  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  the  reputed  son  of  the  town- 
elerk  of  Ajacclo,  in  Corsica.  General  MartKBUf  was  the 
avoiosd  protector  of  the  family.  The  meaning  of  this  win 
be  easily  understood.*' 

"  Our  hero  was  placed  at  the  military  8cho<d  at  Bri- 
enne.  He  had  an  amour  with  a  young  gui  of  that  plaes. 
Her  diagraee  was  anticipated,  and  the  diagraoe  of  her 
paramour.  The  latter  began  his  career  of  poisoning  snd 
murder  by  administering  a  dose  to  this  unfortunate  young 
woman .  N  0  positive  proof  being  adduced,  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  at  school.** 

"  In  the  year  1786,  General  Marfoceuf  died,  and  Napo> 
leon  was  obliged  to  return  to  Corsica.  From  that  period 
till  he  was  sent  off*  the  island  in  1793  by  General  PmU,  he 
was  guilty  of  crimes  of  every  description.*'    (^  Q  |  p 
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Napoleon,  having  utterly  exhausted  all  efforts 
for  peace,  roused  his  energies  anew  to  meet  the 
unequal  conflict.  Jealous  of  his  posthumous 
&me,  and  ever  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  final 
verdict  of  history,  he  issued  a  truthful  and  an 
unanswerable  statement  of  the  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau  by  the  Allies,  and  of  the 
reasons  which  consequently  induced  him  to  leave 
Elba,  and  to  accept  again  from  the  suffrages  of 
the  nation  the  crown  of  France.  This  appeal  of 
the  Emperor  could  only  be  answered  by  brute 
force ;  and  that  answer,  and  that  alone,  the  Al- 
lies returned.  Napoleon's  spirit  was  saddened, 
as  he  reflected  upon  the  blood  which  must  again 
flow  in  torrents,  and  upon  the  woes  with  which 
Europe  was  again  to  be  deluged.  But  the  coa- 
lesced despots  were  reckless  of  blood,  and  flame, 


**  In  the  year  1793,  he  arrived  at  Marseilles,  with  his 
mother  and  sisters,  who  were  sent  off*  the  island  on  ac- 
count of  these  women  having  kept  a  house  of  accommo- 
dation,  in  which  every  species  oT  vice  was  encouraged." 

**  One  day  he  went  to  church,  and  having  laid  his  hands 
on  the  hostie,  emptied  it  of  the  consecrated  wafers,  and 
supplied  the  place  with  the  reAise  of  bis  own  body.** 

**  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  both  Klebcr  and  Des- 
saix  were  assassinated  by  the  order  of  Napoleon.** 

"  In  his  fits  of  passion  he  kicks  those  about  him.  He 
runs  about  the  room  fbaming,  raging,  and  iiwearing  like  a 
mad  boy.** 

*'  Merely  for  amusement,  he  used  to  pinch  his  Josephine 
to  that  degree  that  the  impression  of  bis  fingers  on  her 
body  has  been  visible  (br  days.'* 

**  He  lived  in  a  state  of  undisguised  concubinage  with 
his  two  sisters,  Mesdames  Murat  (Caroline)  and  Borgheae 
(Pauline).  The  former  made  a  public  boast  of  it.  This 
voluptuous  murderer  has  also  established  a  seminary  for 
young  persons,  daughters  and  orphans  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  But  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  nursery  (br  his  in- 
tended victims,  whom  he  wishes  to  debauch.** 

**  Never  was  there,  in  one  human  being,  such  a  combi- 
nation of  cruelly,  tyranny,  petulance,  lewdness,  luxury, 
and  avarice  as  there  is  in  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Human 
nature  had  not  before  produced  such  a  flrightfttl  being.* 

*'  At  the  execution  of  the  Duke  d*Enghien,  Bonaparte 
and  his  brother  Louis  were  present.  Louis  fhinted.  This 
so  enraged  Napoleon  that  he  kicked  him  as  he  would  a 
dog.*' 

**  The  new-made  Emperor  fell  upon  the  Grand  Judge 
and  beat  him  in  the  ftuse  in  the  most  unmerciAil  manner. 
He  was  taken  out  of  the  tyrant's  presence,  or  be  would 
have  killed  him.  An  eye-witness  told  roe  that  it  was 
truly  laughable  to  see  a  Grand  Judge,  lying  quietly  on  the 
,aofh,  suflering  himself  to  be  beaten  like  a  slave  without 
making  the  least  resistance.  And  when  be  was  taken 
into  the  antechamber  be  was  weltering  in  his  blood,  his 
robe  torn,  and  his  wig  pulled  off,  while  he  was  crjing  like 
a  school-boy.'* 

"  The  poison  whieh  Bonaparte  administered  to  his  vic- 
tims is,  I  am  very  credibly  informed,  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Arsenic  is  given  to  a  pig,  which  they 
bang  by  its  legs,  and  the  substance  which  drops  out  of 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  is  collected,  and  goes  through  a 
chemical  process.  When  he  means  to  have  any  one  poi- 
soned, be  sends  for  the  cook  or  valet-de-chambre  of  the 
intended  victims,  and,  what  with  bribes  and  threats,  they 
unfortunately  never  foil  of  attaining  their  bloody  ends." 

Such  were  the  HiMtoriea  of  Napoleon  which  during  this 
conflict  were  circulated  through  the  aristoeratic  circles 
of  England.  They  were  eageriy  read  and  thankftilly  be- 
lieved. For  the  masses  of  the  people,  sixpenny  pamphlets 
of  a  similar  character  were  issued.  The  following  is  the 
title  of  one  of  them  :  **  The  AtrodtUB  of  the  Corsican  De- 
mon ;  or,  a  glance  ai  Bonmparte,  Do  but  obteroe  the  face 
qfvilUanjf,** 

When  we  reflect  that  such  has  been  the  voice  of  his- 
tory, we  must  pity  rather  than  condemn  those  of  our 
thends  who  still  think  Napoleon  **  a  tmmster.** 


and  woe,  in  the  determination,  at  whatever  cost, 
to  give  the  death-blow  to  popular  liberty. 

**  If  Austria,"  said  Napoleon,  '*  had  the  cour- 
age to  make  an  alliance  with  me,  we  could  to- 
gether save  the  world  from  l^ssia.  But  Austria 
is  already  ruled  by  Alexander,  who  reigns  in  Eu- 
rope. I  alone  could  counterbalaiice  him.  My 
value  will  not  be  known  till  they  have  destroyed 
me.  But  I  shall  sell  my  life  dearly.  They  would 
gladly  have  me  in  an  iron  cage,  to  show  me  in 
chains  to  the  world  as  a  beast  of  prey.  They 
have  not  got  me  yet.  I  will  show  them  the  rous- 
ing of  the  lion.  They  do  not  suspect  my  strength. 
Were  I  to  put  on  to-morrow  the  red  bonnet  of 
1793,  it  would  seal  the  destruction  of  them  all." 

This  was  true.  Had  Napoleon  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  and  called  to  his  aid  that  revolution- 
ary fury  which,  during  the  reign  of  terror,  had 
deluged  France  in  blood,  the  head  of  every  aris- 
tocrat in  France  would  have  iallen,  and  the  surg- 
ing billows  of  populary  frenzy  would  have  rolled 
unarrested  over  the  Continent.  But  this  great 
man  stood  firm  as  the  advocate  of  popular  rights 
and  of  law.  He  was  the  barrier  against  aristo-  > 
cratic  usurpation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mad- 
dened violence  of  frenzied  masses  on  the  other. 
He  opposed  alike  the  reign  of  crowned  despots, 
and  the  reign  of  terror ;  the  arrogance  of  the  no- 
bles, and  the  violence  of  the  mob ;  the  dominion 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  still  more  hateful  domin- 
ion of  Danton  and  Marat.  He  ever  deemed  it  his 
holy  mission  to  cause  order,  and  law,  and  popular 
rights,  to  emerge  from  the  chaos  of  the  revolu- 
tion. No  temptation  could  induce  him  to  swerve 
from  this  aim.  The  gales  which  came  from  one 
direction  and  another  occasionally  compelled  him 
to  veer  from  his  course,  but  he  was  ever  strug- 
gling ta  attain  that  end. 

Napoleon  wished  to  resume  the  throne  by  the 
solemnity  of  an  imposing  ceremony.  The  lit 
of  June,  and  the  Field  of  Mars,  were  appoint- 
ed as  the  time  and  place  for  this  festival.  A  con- 
course of  citizens  and  soldiers  which  could  not  be 
counted  thronged  tlus  most  magnificent  parade- 
ground  in  the  worid.  The  minutes  of  the  votes 
for  the  re-election  of  the  Emperor  were  read  by 
the  Archchai)cellor,  and  it  was  declared  that  the 
number  of  votes  in  the  affirmative  exceeded  by  a 
million  those  in  the  negative.  **  It  can  not  be 
pretended,"  says  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  '*  that  this 
vote  was  influenced  by  military  menaces,  for  at 
that  time  the  troops  were  either  assembled  upon, 
or  on  their  march  to  the  frontier,  so  that  the  means 
of  violating  the  freedom  of  election  were  in  no  way 
possessed  by  the  government.^ 

The  Emperor,  dressed  in  Imperial  robes,  as- 
cended the  elevated  platform,  where  every  eye 
could  rest  upon  him.  An  altar  was  erected  upon 
the  platform,  at  which  tfie  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
in  the  performance  of  religious  rites,  consecrated 
the  eagles,  and  implored  upon  their  just  cause  the 
blessing  of  the  God  of  armies.  An  address  fipom 
the  electors  of  Paris  was  then  read  to  the  Emper- 
or.    It  contained  the  following  sentiments : 

**  Sire !  the  French  people  had  conferred  upon 
you  the  crown,  and  you  have  laid  it  down  witho^ 
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THE  FIELD  OF  MARS. 


their  consent.  Their  sufirages  now  impose  upon 
you  the  duty  of  resuming  it.  What  does  the 
league  of  allied  kings  require  1  How  have  we 
.given  cause  for  their  aggression  1  We  do  not 
wish  for  the  chief  they  would  impose  upon  us ; 
and  we  wish  for  the  one  they  do  not  like.  We 
are  threatened  by  invasion.  Ske  !  nothing  shall 
be  spared  to  maintain  our  honor  and  independ- 
ence. Every  thing  shall  be  done  to  repel  an  ig- 
nominious yoke.  Sire !  a  throne  built  up  by  for- 
eign armies  has  crumbled  in  an  inst^t  before  you, 
because  you  have  brought  to  us,  from  retirement, 
all  the  pathways  of  our  true  glory,  all  the  hopes 
of  our  real  prosperity.'' 

Napoleon  rose.  A  shout  like  the  crash  of 
thunder  burst  from  the  multitudinous  throng. 
The  roar  of  applause  from  so  many  voices,  is  re- 
presented by  those  who  heard  it  as  truly  appall- 
ing. As  soon  as  silence  was  a  little  restored,  Na- 
poleon made  an  appropriate  reply,  commencing 
with  the  following  words :  <*  Emperor,  consul, 
soldier,  I  owe  every  thing  to  the  people.  In  pros- 
perity, in  adversity,  in  the  field  of  battle,  in  coun- 
cil, on  the  throne,  in  exile,  France  has  been  the 
sole  and  constant  object  of  my  thoughts  and 
actions." 

■  Then  laying  aside  the  Imperial  mantle,  he  ap- 
peared before  the  multitude  in  that  simple  costume 
which  was  the  dress  of  everyday  life,  and  with 
which  they  all  were  familiar.     He  was  again 


greeted  by  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  such  as  has  sel- 
dom be^n  heard  by  mortal  ears.  Turning  to  the 
soldiers,  he  said,  "  Soldiers  of  the  land  and  sea 
forces,  I  confide  to  you  the  imperial  eagle,  with 
the  national  colors !  You  swear  to  defend  it,  at 
the  price  of  your  blood,  against  the  enemies  of 
your  country." 

A  deep,  intense,  prolonged  roar  rolled  along 
the  squadrons  and  battalions,  as  they  repeated  the 
words,  **  We  swear  it,  we  swear  it !"  Upon  the 
summit  of  the  platform  there  was  reared  a  lofty, 
pyramidal  throne.  Napoleon  ascended  it,  and, 
with  every  eye  riveted  upon  him,  looked  around 
upon  the  imposing  spectacle  spread  out  before 
him.  The  bands  of  all  the  regiments,  in  one^ 
majestic  orchestra,  encompassed  the  throne,  and 
filled  the  air  with  an  almost  superhuman  tumult 
of  melody.  The  Emperor  then  descended,  and, 
with  his  own  hand,  delivered  the  eagles  to  the 
several  regiments  as  they  marched  by.  To  each 
he  addressed  those  eloquent  words,  so  eminently 
at  his  command,  which  awakened  vibrations  in 
eveiy  fibre  of  the  soldier's  heart. 

Cries  of  "  Vive  VEmpereur  r  filled  the  air. 
The  scene  of  enthusiasm  which  the  occasion  pre- 
sented, left  an  impression  upon  those  who  wit- 
nessed it  which  could  never  be  efifaced.  **  No 
one,"  says  Savary,  "could  fail  to  remark  that 
never  did  the  French  people,  at  any  period  of  the 
revolution,  seem  more  disposed  to  defend  thei^ 
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liberty  and  their  independence.  The  Emperor 
left  the  Field  of  Mars  confident  that  he  might 
relj  upon  the  sentiments  there  manifested  toward 
him.  From  that  moment  his  only  care  was  to 
prepare  to  meet  the  storm  which  was  gathering 
in  Belgium."  * 

Time  pressed.  Every  thing  was  to  be  done. 
An  awful  tempest  of  war  was  about  to  burst  upon 
France.  There  had  been  no  leisure  to  revise  the 
constitution,  to  meet  the  peculiar  emergence  in 
which  the  empire  was  now  placed.  As  a  tem- 
porary provision  Napoleon,  with  his  Council,  had 
prepared  **  An  Additional  Act  to  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Stated  These  articles,  extremely  liberal 
in  their  spirit,  though  of  course  encountering  in- 
dividual opposition,  the  pation  adopted  by  accla- 
mation. One  million  five  hundred  thousand  votes 
were  thrown  in  favor  of  the  **  Additional  Act," 
while  less  than  five  thousand  votes  were  thrown 
a^inst  it.  Even  Madame  de  Stael  applauded  these 
provisions,  and  wrote  to  a  friend,  "The  Addi- 
tional Articles  are  all  that  is  wanted  for  France ; 
nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than  what  she 
wants.  The  return  of  the  Emperor  is  prodigious, 
and  surpasses  all  imagination." 
'  M.  Sismondi,  the  illustrious  historian,  a  warm 
advocate  of  republican  principles,  published  an 
eloquent  eulogium  upon  this  Act,  and  called  upon 
all  Frenchmen  to  rally  around  the  Emperor,  in  de- 
fense of  national  independence.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, the  renowned  champion  of  constitutional 
freedom,  and  one  of  the  most  forcible  orators  of 
his  day,  assisted  in  the  fomiation  of  this  consti- 
tution, and  earnestly  advocated  it  with  his  voice 
and  his  pen.  To  account  for  these  facts,  Mr.  Ali- 
son siys  : 

**  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  many 
extraordinary  gifts  with  which  this  wonderful  man 
was  endowed,  was  the  power  he  possessed  of  sub- 
duing the  minds  of  men,  and  the  faculty  he  had 
acquired  of  dazzling  penetration  the  most  acute, 
and  winning  over  hostile  prepossessions  the  most 
confirmed,  by  the  mere  magic  of  his  fascinating 
conversation." 

In  reply  to  the  atrocious  declaration  of  outlawry 
issued  by  the  Allies,  the  Emperor,  in  a  dignified 
and  unanswerable  document,  drawn  up  by  the 
presidents  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Council 
of  State,  announced  his  position  to  Europe.  The 
following  abstract  of  this  important  document  will 
show  its  spirit  : 

"  The  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  has  been  violated 
by  the  allied  powers. — ( 1 .)  The  Empress  and  her 
son  were  to  receive  passports  and  an  escort.  Far 
from  performing  such  promise,  the  wife  was  sep- 
arated by  force  from  her  husband,  the  son  from 
his  Either,  and  this  under  painful  circumstances, 
when  the  strongest  minds  find  it  necessary  to 


*  **Ttae  rednae  by  wliich  the  Emperor  was  aeeom- 
panied  was  as  splendid  as  it  used  (brmerly  to  be  on  tbe 
celebration  of  important  ceremonies.  Ttie  immense  mnl- 
titade  throagh  which  he  passed  welcomed  him  with 
cheers  ;  and  assuredly,  had  not  the  )>rospe^  of  war  check- 
ed the  hopes  in  which  the  public  wished  to  indulge,  no- 
thing would  hsTe  been  wanting  to  complete  that  happi- 
ness which  all  appeared  to  derive  fVom  this  extraordinary 
eTent."— Afcmocrc  qftke  Duke  o/Rovigo^  vol.  iv.  p.  94. 


seek  consolation  and  support  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family  affections.* — (2.)  The  safety  of  Napoleon, 
of  the  Imperial  family,  and  their  suites,  was  guar- 
anteed. Yet  bands  of  assassins  were  organized, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  French  government,  to  at- 
tack the  Emperor,  his  brothers,  and  their  wives. 
— (3.)  The  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  were 
pledged  to^  Maria  Louisa,  her  son,  and  his  de- 
scendants. Yet,  afler  a  long  refusal,  the  injustice 
was  consummated  by  an  absolute  spoliation. — 
(4.)  A  suitable  establishment  out  of  France  was 
promised  to  Prince  Eugene.  Yet  he  obtained  no- 
thing.^5.)  The  Emperor  had  stipulated  for  his 
brave  soldiers  for  the  preservation  of  their  salaries. 
Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  remonstrances,  the 
whole  was  kept  back. — (6.)  The  preservation  of 
the  property  of  the  Emperor*s  f^ily,  movable 
and  immovable,  is  stipulated  in  the  treaty.  Yet 
it  has  been  despoiled  of  both. — (7.)  The  Emperor 
was  to  receive  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  the  members  of  his  family  five  hundred 
thousand.  The  French  government  has  refused 
to  fulfill  these  engagements.  The  Emperor  must 
have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  dism'issing 
his  faithful  guard,  for  want  of  means  of  insuring 
its  pay,  had  he  not  found,  in  tbe  grateful  remem- 
brances of  tbe  bankers  of  Genoa  and  Italy,  the 
honorable  resource  of  a  loan  of  twelve  millions, 
which  was  offered  him. — (8.)  The  bland  of  Elba 
was  secured  to  Napoleon  in  full  property.  Ifet 
the  resolution  to  deprive  him  of  the  sanje  had  been 
agreed  to  at  the  Congress.  If  Providence  had 
not  interposed,  Europe  would  have  seen  attempts 
made  against  the  person  and  the  liberty  of  Napo- 
leon. He  was  to  have  been  torn  from  his  feunily 
and  his  friends,  and,  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies, 
consigned  to  imprisonment  at  St.  Helena. 

"When  the  Allies  thus  stooped  to  violate  a 
solemn  contract ;  when  Napoleon  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  saw  that  they  were  menaced 
in  their  persons,  property,  affections ;  when  they 
were  deprived  of  all  the  rights  stipulated  in  their 
favor  as  princes,  as  well  as  of  those  secured  by 
the  laws  to  simple  citizens,  how  was  Napoleon  to 
actt  Ought  he,  after  having  endured  so  many 
insults,  and  suffered  so  many  acts  of  injustice,  to 
tolerate  the  complete  violation  of  those  engage- 
ments entered  into  with  him,  and,  resigning  him- 
self to  the  fate  prepared  for  him,  abandon  also  to 
their  fearful  destiny  his  wife,  his  son,  his  rela- 
tions, and  his  faithful  servants  ? 

**  Such  a  resolution  seems  to  require  more  than 
human  strength  of  mind.  Yet  Napoleon  was  capa- 
ble of  adopting  such  conduct,  if  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  France  could  have  been  purchased 
by  that  new  sacrifice.  He  would  again  have  de- 
voted himself  for  the  French  people,  from  whom, 
as  he  wishes  to  declare  in  the  face  of  all  Europe, 

*  In  the  Ararteenth  article  of  the  treaty  it  was  stipulated 
that  "  All  such  saft  conducts  shall  be  fkimished  as  are. 
necessary  ibr  tbe  fVee  journey  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor . 
Napoleon,  of  the  Empress,  of  the  princes  and  princesses, 
and  of  all  the  persons  of  their  suite  who  shall  wish  to  ae- 
company  them,  or  to  establish  themselres  out  of  France, 
as  well  as  fbr  the  passage  of  all  the  equipages,  horses^ 
and  effects  which  belong  to  them.  The  allied  powers  shall . 
fUmlsh,  in  consequence,  officers  and  meiMiii  an  sscortr** 
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he  makes  it  bis  glory  to  possess  every  thing,  to 
whom  he  refers  every  thing,  and  to  whom  also  he 
alone  holds  himself  responsible  for  his  actions, 
and  devotes  his  existence.  It  was  for  France 
alone,  and  to  save  her  from  intestine  war,  that  the 
Emperor  abdicated  the  crown.  He  restored  to 
the  French  people  the  rights  he  held  from  them. 
He  left  them  free  to  choose  a  new  master,  and  to 
found  their  liberty  and  happiness  on  institutions 
calculated  to  protect  both.  He  hoped  that  the  na- 
tion would  preserve  all  it  had  acquired  by  five- 
and-twenty  years  of  glorious  warfare,  and  that  it 
would  maint^n  its  sovereignty  in  the  choice  of  a 
ruler,  and  in  stipulating  the  conditions  on  which 
he  should  be  called  to  the  throne.  He  expected 
from  the  new  government  respect  for  the  glory  of 
the  armies,  and  for  the  rights  of  the  brave ;  and 
a  guarantee  for  all  the  new  interests,  generated 
and  maintained  during  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  and 
which  had  become  identified  with  the  manners, 
habits,  and  wants  of  the  nation. 

'*  Far  from  this,  every  idea  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  has  been  discarded.  The  principle 
on  which  public  and  civil  legislation  has  been 
founded  since  the  revolution,  has  been  equally 
annulled.  France  has  been  treated  as  a  revolted 
country  reconquered  by  the  armies  of  its  ancient 
masters,  and  subjugated  anew  to  feudal  domina- 
tion. A  constitutional  law  has  been  imposed 
upon  her,  without  consulting  the  nation,  or  even 
listening  to  its  voice,  while  nothing  remained  but 
the  phantom  of  national  representation.  The  dis- 
uniting of  the  army,  dispersion  and  exile  of  its 
officers,  debasement  of  the  soldiery,  suppression 
of  their  endowments,  privation  of  their  pay  or 
pensions,  pre-eminence  accorded  to  the  decora- 
tions of  feudal  monarchy,  contempt  of  the  citizens 
in  designating  them  anew  under  the  designation 
*' the  third  estate"  spoliation  of  the  purchasers 
of  national  property,  the  return  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem in  its  titles,  privileges,  and  rights,  re-estab- 
lishment of  monarchical  principles,  abolition  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church,  annihilation 
of  the  Concordat,  re-establishment  of  tithes,  re- 
vival of  intolerance  in  an  exclusive  form  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  domination  of  a  handful  of  nobles 
over  a  nation  accustomed  to  equality,  are  what 
the  ministers  of  the  Bourbons  have  done^  or  wish- 
ed to  do  for  the  people  of  France. 

"It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  left  the  island  of  Elba.  Such 
were  the  motives  for  the  resolution  he  adopted, 
and  not  any  considerations  of  his  own  personal 
interests,  so  trivial,  in  his  opinion,  compared  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation  to  which  he  has  de- 
voted his  existence.  He  has  not  introduced  war 
into  the  bosom  of  France.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  extinguished  that  war  which  the  possessors 
of  national  property,  constituting  four-fiflhs  of  the 
landholders  throughout  France,  would  have  been 
compelled  to  wage  upon  their  despoilers ;  the  war 
which  the  citizens,  oppressed,  degraded,  and 
humiliated  by  the  nobles,  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  declare  against  their  oppressors ;  that 
war,  in  short,  which  Protestants,  and  Jews,  and 
the  people  of  different  sects,  would  have  been 


obliged  to  maintain  against  their  intolerant  per- 
secutors. 

*'  The  Emperor  came  to  deliver  France.  As 
her  deliverer  has  he  been  received.  He  arrived 
almost  alone.  He  traveled  seven  hundred  miles 
unopposed  and  without  offering  battle.  He  has 
resumed,  without  resistance,  in  the  midst  of  his 
capital  and  of  the  acclamations  of  an  immense 
majority  of  the  citizens,  the  throne  relinquished 
by  the  Bourbons,  who,  from  among  the  army, 
their  own  household,  the  National  Guards,  or  the 
people,  could  not  raise  a  single  person  in  arms  to 
endeavor  to  maintain  them  in  their  seat.  Yes ! 
The  Emperor  finds  himself  replaced  at  the  head 
of  a  people  which  had  already  chosen  him  thrice, 
and  has  just  re-elected  him  a  fourth  time  by  its 
reception  of  him  during  his  march  and  his  tri- 
umphant arrival.  Thus  is  he  replaced  at  the  head 
of  that  nation  by  which,  and  for  tbb  interests  of 
which,  he  alone  wishes  to  reign. 

«*  What,  then,  is  the  wish  of  Napoleon  and  of 
France  1  They  desire  only  the  independence  of 
France,  peace  at  home,  peace  with  all  nations, 
and  the  sacred  observance  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
of  the  30th  of  May,  1814.  What,  then,  is  changed 
in  the  prospects  of  Europe  and  the  hope  of  re- 
pose 1  There  is  nothing  changed,  if  the  Allies, 
respecting  the  independence  of  France,  acknowl- 
edge its  existence,  unconqueringand  unconquered, 
as  far  from  domineering  as  from  being  held  in 
subjection,  to  be  necessary  to  the  balance  of 
greater  realms,  as  well  as  the  guarantee  of  small- 
er states.  There  is  nothing  changed,  provided 
no  attempt  be  made  to  compel  France  to  resume, 
with  a  dynasty  she  can  no  longer  desire,  the  feu- 
dal chains  she  has  broken,  or  to  submit  to  the 
lordly  or  ecclesiastical  pretensions  from  which 
she  has  emancipated  herself.  There  is  nothing 
changed,  if  those  Powers  d^  not  seek  to  impose 
on  her  laws,  interfere  in  her  internal  concerns, 
assign  her  a  particular  form  of  government,  and 
force  upon  her  masters  suited  only  to  the  inter- 
ests and  passions  of  her  neighbors.  There  is 
nothing  changed,  if,  while  France  is  occupied  in 
preparing  the  new  social  compact  intended  to 
guarantee  the  liberty  of  her  citizens  and  the  tri- 
umph of  those  generous  ideas  prevalent  in  En- 
rope,  which  can  no  longer  be  stified,  she  be  not 
compelled  to  abandon,  in  order  to  prepare  for  bat- 
tle, those  pacific  ideas  and  that  store  of  domestic 
prosperity  to  which  the  people  and  thejr  sover- 
eign wish  to  devote  all  their  energies.  Finally, 
there  is  nothing  changed,  if  an  unjust  coaUtion 
does  not  oblige  the  French  nation,  which  wishes 
only  to  remain  at  peace  with  Europe,  to  defend, 
as  in  1792,  her  will,  her  rights,  her  independence, 
and  the  sovereign  of  her  choice." 

In  preparation  for  war  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost.  Napoleon  had  succeeded,  by  incredible  ex- 
ertions, in  raising  an  army  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men.  But  of  these  he  could 
take  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  to 
drive  back  the  inundation  of  nearly  a  million  of 
bayonets,  now  advancing  toward  the.  frontiers  of 
France.  The  enormous  masses  of  the  allied  troops 
were  marching  in  massive  columns,  from  various 
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dLSerent  points  of  the  compass,  to  concentrate  at 
Paris.  Schwartzenbergi  on  the  upper  Rhine, 
commanded  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men. 
Wellington  and  Blucher,  in  the  vicinity  of  Brus- 
sels, had  over  one  hundred  thousand  each.  The 
Russian  army,  hastening  by  forced  marches 
through  Germany,  consisted  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred thousand  semi-barbarians.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  to  invade  France  from  that  quarter,  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men  were  on  the  march  under 
Austrian  guidance.  Even  from  reluctant  Swit- 
zerland the  domineering  Allies  had  extorted  a 
force  of  thirty  thousand  troops.  The  navy  of 
England,  then  the  most  majestic  arm  of  military 
strength  on  the  globe,  was  plying  all  its  energies 
of  transport,  of  plunder,  and  of  bombardment,  in 
aid  of  the  arduous  enterprise.  All  these  mighty 
monarchies  with  these  gigantic  annies  were  com- 
bined and  on  the  move  avowedly  against  one  sin- 
gle man. 

It  was  a  fearful  crisis.  With  fortitude  and  he- 
roism which  commands  the  admiration  of  the 
world  did  Napoleon  meet  it.  He  wm  as  it  were 
alone.  Josephine  was  dead.  Maria  Louisa  and 
his  idolized  son  were  prisoners  in  the  saloons  of 
the  Allies.  Eugene  was  dethroned  and  entan- 
gled in  the  court  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  his  fa- 
Uier-in-law.  Murat  was  wandering  a  fugitive,  in 
hourly  peril  of  being  shot.  Lannes,  Bessidres, 
Duroc  were  dead.  Berthier,  ashamed  to  meet 
his  old  master,  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Bourbons.    Maimont  wa«  a  traitor  at  Ghent. 


Oudinot  and  Macdonald,  honorable  men,  still  re- 
garded as  sacred  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Bour- 
bons. Ney,  having,  through  the  dictates  of  kis 
heart,  violated  his  oath,  disheartened  by  the  sense 
of  dishonor,  had  lost  his  power. 

There  were  but  two  plans  betweei^  which  Na- 
poleon could  choose.  One  was  to  concentrate 
his  little  army  around  Paris,  permit  the  Allies 
unobstructed  y>  conduct  their  ravaging  march 
through  France,  and  settle  the  conflict  in  one 
dreadful  battle  beneath  the  walls  of  the  metropo- 
lis. The  other  was  to  cross  the  frontier,  to  take 
the  enemy  by  surprise  in  his  unsuspicious  march ; 
to  fall  upon  one  body,  and  then  upon  another,  and 
then  upon  another,  and  thus  arrest  and  drive  back 
the  invaders,  until  they  should  be  compelled  to 
negotiate.  Each  of  these  plans  seemed  almost 
desperate,  but  the  last  was  the  least  so.  Napo- 
leon decided  to  march  promptly  and  unexpectedly 
into  Belgium,  to  attack  the  armies  of  Wellington 
and  Blucher,  before  they  had  time  to  concentrate 
their  forces,  and  by  the  annihilation  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  mighty  host  of  the  Allies,  to  strike  a 
blow  upon  the  coalition  which  should  cause  it  to 
recoil. 

The  whole  night  of  the  11th  of  June  the  Em- 
peror passed  in  his  cabinet,  dispatching  innumer- 
able orders  and  giving  private  instructions  to  his 
ministers.  As  he  took  leave  of  his  ministers 
he  said  to  them,  *'  I  depart  to-night.  Do  your 
duty.  The  army  and  I  will  perform  ours.  I  re- 
commend you  to  act  with  union,  zeal,  and  energy. 


SUOVMS  BKAUHARNAIS. 
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irAPOLEON   LBAVINO   THE  TVILERIBS. 


Be  careful,  gentlemen,  not  to  suflfer  liberty  to  de- 
generate into  license,  or  anarchy  to  take  place  of 
order.  Bear  in  mind  that  on  unity  the  succesi 
of  our  exertions  must  depend." 

At  three  o*clock  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
June,  just  as  the  day  was  beginning  to  dawn, 
Napoleon  descended  the  stairs  of  the  Tuileries  to 
join  his  army  in  this  his  last  campaign.  Holding 
out  his  hand  to  Caulaincourt,  he  said,  sadly  yet 
firmly,  **  Farewell,  Caulaincourt !  farewell !  We 
must  conquer  or  die  !*'  On  reaching  the  foot  of 
the  staircase  he  stopped  for  a  moment,  cast  a 
lingering  look  around  him  upon  that  palace  which 
he  was  never  again  to  enter,  and  then  threw  him- 
self into  his  carriage.  Driving  rapidly  all  that 
day  and  the  next  night,  he  arrived  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th  at  Avesnes,  about  160  miles  from 
Paris.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  which  is  on 
the  extreme  frontier  of  France,  Napoleon  had,  by 
rapid  marches,  accumulated  all  his  available  troops. 
The  success  of  the  campaign  depended  upon 
promptness  of  action.  A  few  hours  even  of  de- 
lay might  enable  his  enemies  to  crush  him  with 
overwhelming  forces.  From  the  lips  of  the  whole 
army  acclamations  greeted  him  such  as  no  other 


man  has  ever  heard.  He  immediately  issued  the 
following  proclamation  to  his  troops : 

**  Soldiers !  this  is  the  anniversary  of  Marengo 
and  Friedland,  which  twice  decided  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  Then,  as  after  Austerlitz  and  after 
Wagram,  we  were  too  generous.  We  con6ded 
in  the  protestations  and  oaths  of  the  princes  whom 
we  suffered  to  remain  upon  their  thrones.  Not- 
withstanding which,  they  have  now  coalesced 
among  themselves,  aiming  at  the  independence 
and  the  most  sacred  rights  of  France.  They  have 
commenced  the  most  unjust  of  aggressions.  Lei 
us  march  to  meet  them.  They  and  we — are  we 
no  longer  the  same  men  ? 

'*  Soldiers !  at  Jena,  against  these  same  Prus- 
sians, to-day  so  arrogant,  you  were  one  against 
two ;  and  at  Montmirail  one  against  three.  Let 
those  among  you  who  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  recite  the  story  of  their  prison-shipi 
and  the  miseries  they  there  endured.  The  Sax- 
ons, the  Belgians,  the  Hanoverians,  and  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  bewail 
the  necessity  of  lending  their  arms  to  the  cause 
of  princes  who  are  the  enemies  of  justice  and  of 
the  rights  of  nations.    They  k^ow  that  ihis  oo- 
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alition  is  inBatiable ;  and  that  after  having  de- 
voured twelve  millions  of  Poles,  twelve  millions 
of  Italians,  one  million  of  Saxons,  and  six  mil- 
lions of  Belgians,  it  will  also  devour  the  second 
class  states  in  Germany. 

**  A  moment  of  prosperity  has  blinded  them. 
The  oppression  and  humiliation  of  the  French 
people  are  beyond  their  power.  If  they  enter 
France,  there  they  will  find  their  tomb.  Soldiers ! 
we  have  forced  marches  to  make,  battles  to  wage, 
perils  to  encounter.  But  with  constancy  the  vic- 
tory will  be  ours.  The  rights,  the  honor,  the 
happiness  of  our  country  will  be  recovered.  For 
every  Frenchman  who  has  a  heart,  the  moment 
has  now  arrived  to  conquer  or  perish." 

The  intrepid  and  intelligent  army,  fully  con- 
scious of  the  fearful  odds  against  which  it  was 
to  contend,  with  proud  acclamations  bade  defiance 
to  the  whole  coalition,  and  nerved  itself  with  the 
courage  of  despair.  Not  fifty  miles  north  of  Na- 
poleon there  were  two  armies  ready  to  combine. 
Wellington,  at  Brussels,  had  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  Blucher,  but  a  few  leagues  from 
him,  headed  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  Prussians.  These  two  forces,  not  dream- 
ing of  attack,  even  unconscious  that  Napoleon  had 
left  Paris,  were  negligently  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  Russian  troops,  rapidly  approaching,  two 
hundred  thousand  in  number.  Napoleon  was 
about  to  plunge  into  these  masses  with  but  one 


hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Immediately 
upon  his  arrival  the  troops  enthusiastically  throng- 
ed around  him.  With  a  few  glowing  words  be 
almost  supematurally  roused  their  ardor.  They 
rushed  toward  him,  raised  their  caps  upon  their 
bayonets,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  shouts. 
They  were  all  eager  to  be  led  by  their  beloved 
chieftain  upon  any  adventure  however  desper- 
ate. 

In  one  hour  after  Napoleon*s  arrival  at  Avesnes, 
his  whole  army  was  on  the  march.  The  Emperor 
gave  minute  directions  to  every  corps,  traversing 
different  roads  and  starting  from  different  points, 
so  to  order  their  march  as  to  meet,  at  an  appoint- 
ed hour,  at  Charleroi,  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
Avesnes.  General  Bourmont  had  command  of 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army.  He  had  been 
in  early  life  a  stanch  royalist,  and  upon  Napo- 
leon^s  return  from  Elba  was  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  the  Bourbons.  He  had,  however,  fallen  in 
with  the  views  of  the  nation  in  welcoming  the 
return  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  solicited  a  com- 
mand in  the  Imperial  army.  Napoleon  distrusted 
him,  but  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  Ney. 
This  man,  considering  the  cause  of  Napoleon 
now  desperate,  in  the  basest  manner  deserted, 
and  carried  to  the  Allies,  as  his  peace-offering, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor*s  order  of  march. 
Napoleon,  a  perfect  master  of  himself,  receivAl 
the  tidings  of  this  untoward  defection  with  his 
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accustomed  tranquillity.  Blucher  welcomed  the 
traitor  Bourmont  cordially,  and  the  Bourbons 
loaded  him  with  honors.  This  event  rendered  it 
necessary  for  Napoleon  to  countermand  some  of 
his  orders,  that  he  might  deceive  the  enemy. 

Marshal  Soult,  upon  the  abdication  of  Napo- 
leon had,  with  unseemly  cordiality,  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  Bourbons.  Upon  the  return 
of  the  Emperor,  with  equal  alacrity  he  hastened 
back  to  his  side.  This  apparent  fickleness  alien- 
ated from  him  the  affections  of  the  army.  The 
Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
Davoust,  made  Soult  the  second  in  command. 
The  suspected  marshal  was,  however,  shorn  of 
his  power ;  and  by  his  feeble  co-operatioi)  even  in- 
curred the  probably  unjust  suspicion  of  treachery. 
Napoleon,  however,  never  doubted  him.  He  was 
also  accused,  by  the  Bourbons,  of  treachery  to 
their  cause,  and  was  threatened  with  a  trial. 
In  reference  to  this  charge  the  Emperor  said, 
**  Soult  is  innocent.  He  even  acknowledged  to 
me  that  he  had  taken  a  real  liking  to  the  king. 
The  authority  he  enjoyed  under  him,  he  said, 
so  diflerent  from  that  of  my  ministers,  was  a 
very  agreeable  thing,  and  had  quite  gained  him 
over." 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  the  Emperor  ar- 
rived in  the  vicinity  of  Charleroi.  The  Prussians 
had  posted  here,  behind  their  entrenchments,  an 
advance-guard  of  ten  thousand  men.  In  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  1 5th,  the 
Imperial  troops  fell  upon  the  enemy  and  drove 


them,  with  great  slaughter,  ffom  the  city.  At 
six  o'clock  the  French  passed  triumphantly  across 
the  bridges  of  the  Sambre,  and  took  possession 
of  Charleroi.  The  Prussians,  having  lost  two 
thousand  men,  retreated  to  join  the  main  body 
of  their  army.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels.  Ten  miles  from  Charieroi. 
on  the  road  to  Brussels,  is  situated  the  little 
hamlet  of  Quatre-Bras,  so  called  from  the  inter- 
section of  two  roads,  forming  four  arms.  Ney 
was  ordered  to  advance  immediately  with  40,000 
men  and  take  possession  of  this  important  post. 

"  Concentrate  there  your  men,"  said  Napoleon. 
"Fortify  your  army  by  defensive  field-works. 
Hasten,  so  that  by  midnight  this  position,  occu- 
pied and  impregnable,  shall  bid  defiance  to  any 
attack. 

Blucher,  with  the  mass  of  his  army,  was  at 
the  fortified  city  of  Namur,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse.  By  the  occupation 
of  Quatre-Bras,  the  one  hundred  thousand  men 
of  Wellington's  army  would  be  cut  off  from  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  of  Blucher.  It 
was  then  Napoleon's  intention  to  leave  a  small 
force  behind  the  intrenchments  to  beat  back  the 
Prussians,  while  with  the  rest  of  his  army  he 
would  cut  in  pieces  Wellington's  forces  at  Brus- 
sels. He  would  then  turn  back  and  make  short 
work  with  Blucher.  The  Belgians,  who  were 
devoted  to  Napoleon,  thus  rescued  firom  the 
Allies,  would  join  his  cause.  This  would  revive 
the  hopes  of  the  liberal  party  throughout  the  Con- 
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tinent.  Saxony,  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland  would 
rally,  and  the  despots  of  Europe  would  again 
quail  before  the  indignant  upriaing  of  enslaved 
nations.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  June, 
all  Napoleon*s  plans  had  prospered,  according  to 
his  most  sanguine  hopes.  His  star  was  again 
luminous,  and  the  meteor  glare  of  despotism  be* 
gan  to  wane. 


MAP  OP  WATERLOO. 

Napoleon  having  received  intelligence  from 
Ney  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  Quatre- 
Bras,  advanced  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  by 
another  road,  in  the  direction  of  Ligny,  which  was 
about  half  way  between  Quatre-Bras  and  Namur. 
Here  he  quite  unezpectecUy  met  Blucher,  who 
with  eighty  thousand  troops  had  left  Namur  to 
form  a  junction  with  Wellington.  Blucher  was 
rescued  from  surprise  by  the  mtelligenoe  com- 
municated by  the  deserter  Bourmont.  Napoleon 
had  with  him  sixty  thousand  veterans.  One  of 
the  most  desperate  conflicts  recorded  in  historx 
then  ensued.  All  the  day  long  the  bloody  surges 
of  battle  rolled  to  and  fro  over  the  plain.  As 
the  evening  sun  went  down.  Napoleon  was  every 
where  a  victor  on  this  widely-extended  field,  and 
the  Prussians,  leaving  ten  thousand  prisoners  in 
his  hands,  and  twenty  thousand  weltering  in 
blood,  fled,  as  they  had  ever  been  accustomed  to 
do,  before  the  genius  of  Napoleon.  Had  Ney 
brought  up  his  force  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Prussians,  as  Napoleon  had  ordered  and  ex- 
pected, not  one  of  the  enemy  would  have  es- 
caped, and  **  Waterloo"  would  not  have  be^. 

Leaving  Napoleon  a  victor  upon  the  plains  of 
Ligny,  we  must  turn  again  to  Ney.  On  the 
evening  of  the  15th,  as  Ney  was  approaching 
Quatre  Bras,  night  came  on,  dark,  tempestuous, 
and  with  floods  of  rain,  before  the  Marshal  had 
reached  the  cross  of  the  roads.  The  soldiers 
were  exceedingly  erhanited  by  two  days*  march, 


in  dreadful  weather.  Ney,  having  arrived  vnth- 
in  a  few  miles  of  the  place,  and  encountering  do 
foe,  and  ascertaining  by  couriers  that  there  was 
no  enemy  at  Quatre  Bras,  felt  sure  that  he  could 
take  the  position  without  any  obstacle  in  the 
morning.  He  accordingly  considered  the  enter- 
prise accomplished,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
Emperor,  informing  him  that  he  was  actually  in 
possession.  The  soldiers,  half  dead  with  fatigue, 
throw  themselves  upon  the  flooded  sods,  and, 
with  the  careering  tempest  for  their  lullaby,  for- 
got their  perils  and  their  toils.  Little  did  they 
dream  that  by  those  fow  hours  of  ropose  they 
were  overthrowing  the  throne  of  Napoleon,  the 
Empire  of  France,  and  popular  liberty  through- 
out Europe. 

While  these  heroic  defenden  of  the  independ- 
ence of  France  were  sleeping  upon  the  storm- 
drenched  ground,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
attending  a  very  brilliant  ball,  given  by  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  at  Brussels.  In  the 
midst  of  the  gayety,  as  Wellington  was  convers- 
ing with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  the  embrasure 
of  a  window,  a  courier  approached,  and  informed 
him,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  that  Napoleon  had 
crossed  the  frontier  and  was,  with  his  anny« 
within  ten  miles  of  Brussels.  Wellington,  as- 
tounded by  the  intelligence,  turned  pale.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  started  from  his  chair  so 
suddenly,  that  he  quite  forgot  a  child  slumbering 
in  his  lap,  and  rolled  the  helpless  little  one  vio- 
lently upon  the  floor.  The  news  instantly  spread 
through  the  ball-room.  Wellington  and  all  the 
oflicers  hastily  retired.  The  energies  of  the  Iron 
Duke  were  immediately  aroused  to  their  utmost 
tension.  Bugles  sounded,  drums  beat,  soldien 
rallied,  and  the  whole  mighty  host,  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, infontry,  and  field-trains,  were  in  an  hour 
careering  through  the  dark  and  flooded  streets  of 
Brussels. 

The  genius  of  Byron  has  thrown  its  splendor 
around  this  scene. 

**  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chlralry :  and  bright 
The  lamps  ahone  o*er  (kit  women  and  brave  men ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose,  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  looked  lore  to  eyee  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 

Bnlluisti!  hark!  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  kaefft" 

**  And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste ;  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car 
Went  pouring  fbrward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  ftirming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal,  aflur ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  throngM  the  eitizens,  with  terror  dumb. 

Or  whispering,  with  white  lips,  'The  Ibe!  they  eonsf 
they  come!'" 

The  night  was  black  and  stormy.  For  three 
days  and  three  nights  the  rain  had  fjedlen  almost 
without  intermission.  The  roads  were  miry  and 
flooded.  It  was  but  fifteen  miles  from  Brussels 
to  Quatre-Bras.  Wellington  was  as  fully  aware 
as  was  Napoleon  oi  the  imminent  importance  of 
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that  post.  Through  the  whole  night  the  inunda- 
tion of  war  rolled  along  the  road,  mingling  its 
tumult  with  the  uproar  of  the  tempest.  In  the 
rooming  Ney  was  appalled  in  discerning  through 
the  driving  rain  that  Wellington  had  possession 
of  Quatre  Bras,  and  that  its  recoveiy,  even  by 
the  fiercest  assault,  was  doubtful. 

At  the  same  time  his  perplexity  was  augmented 
to  anguish  by  receiving  an  order  from  the  Em- 
peror, who,  relying  upon  his  statement  that  Quatre 
Bras  was  in  his  possession,  requested  him  to 
leave  a  suitable  force  behind  the  intrenchments 
to  prevent  Wellington  from  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  Prussians,  while  Ney,  with  all  his  available 
squadrons,  hastened  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
Blucher.  "The  destiny  of  France,*'  said  the 
Emperor,  in  his  earnest  dispatch  to  Ney,  "  it  in 
your  handt.** 

But  for  this  unfortunate  fiulure  of  Ney,  Blu- 
sher's army  would  have  been  entirely  annihilated. 
The  next  day  Napoleon,  with  his  united  force, 
flushed  with  victory,  would  have  fiillen  upon 
Wellington,  and  the  result  of  the  conflict  could 
not  have  been  doubtful.  The  Hanoverian  and 
Belgian  troops  were  strongly  in  &vor  of  Napo- 
leon, and  were  fighting  against  him  by  compul- 
sion. They  would  eagerly  have  rallied  beneath 
his  standard,  and  the  history  of  the  world  would 
have  been  changed.  Upon  casualties  apparently 
so  slight  are  the  destinies  of  mankind  sus- 
pended. 

But  Ney,  instead  of  being  able  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  Blucher,  was  compelled  to  employ  the 
whole  day  in  desperate,  sanguinary,  though  un- 
availing attempts  to  get  possession  of  Quatre 
Bras.  Wellington,  fully  conscious  of  his  peril, 
urged  the  march  of  his  troops  to  the  utmost. 
"  They  must  not  wait  for  one  another,"  said  he, 
"  but  march  by  regiments,  by  divisions,  by  com- 
panies even ;  battalion  by  battalion,  company  by 
company;  the  first  ready,  the  nearest  and  the 
bravest.  They  must  not  walk  but  run,  as  to  a 
fire.  Here  we  must  stand  or  fall  to  the  last  man." 
Thus  every  hour  reinforcements  were  arriving, 
and  crowding  the  post  with  invincible  strength. 

The  anguish  of  Ney,  as  he  perceived  his  ir- 
reparable fault,  was  awful.  **You  see  those 
balls,"  said  he  to  Labedoydre,  as  the  shot  from 
the  English  batteries  tore  his  ranks,  "would  to 
Heaven  they  had  all  passed  through  my  body !" 
'Galloping  up  to  Kellerman,  he  exclaimed,  in  tones 
of  despairing  anguish,  "  One  more  charge,  my 
dear  general !  Dash  forward  at  the  heart  of  the 
English  army,  and  break  it  at  any  cost.  I  will 
,  support  you.  The  country  requires  it  of  you." 
Kellerman,  at  the  head  of  his  cuirassiers,  plunged 
into  the  dense  masses  of  the  foe.  A  storm  of 
balls,  shells,  grape-shot,  and  bullets  rolled  horses 
and  riders  in  blood.  The  feeble  and  mangled 
remnants  of  the  squadrons  were  driven  back  as 
by  a  hurricane. 

A  series  of  unparalleled  Vitalities  appear  to 
have  thwarted  Napoleon's  profoundly  laid  plans 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  momentous  cam- 
paign.   The  treachery  of  Bourmont  rescued  the 


enemy  from  that  surprise  which  would  unques- 
tionably have  secured  his  destruction.  The  neg- 
lect of  Ney  to  take  possession  of  Quatre-Bras, 
and  the  false  intelligence  sent  to  Napoleon  that 
it  was  occupied,  again  snatched  a  decisive  victory 
from  the  Emperor.  And  yet  this  great  man — 
never  disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  destiny — ut- 
tered no  angiy  complaints.  He  knew  that  Ney 
had  intended  no  wrong,  and  he  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  useless  repining.  He  immediately  sent 
a  friendly  message  to  Ney,  and  calmly  gathered 
up  his  resources  to  do  what  he  could  under  the 
change  of  circumstances. 

Night  again  came  with  its  unintermitted  storm. 
It  was  the  night  of  the  I6th  of  June.  The  sol- 
diers, drenched,  hungry,  weary,  bleeding^  dying, 
in  vain  sought  repose  beneath  that  inclement  sky 
and  in  those  miiy  fields.  Napoleon,  at  Ligny, 
not  ten  miles  from  Quatre-Bras,  was  a  victor. 
Ney,  repulsed  at  every  point,  slept  upon  his  aims 
before  his  indomitable  foe  at  Quatre-Bras.  Blu- 
cher, with  his  broken  battalions,  retreated,  un- 
opposed, during  the  night,  toward  Wavre.  Wel- 
lington, informed  of  this  retreat,  fell  back  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  Prussian  army  at  Waterloo, 
Napoleon  dispatched  Marshal  Grouchy,  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  to  pursue  the  retreating 
Prussians,  to  keep  them  continually  in  sight,  to 
harass  them  in  every  way,  and  to  press  them  so 
hotly  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  march  to 
the  aid  of  Wellington. 

The  morning  of  the  1 7th  of  Jtme  dawned  dis- 
mally upon  these  exhausted  and  wretched  vic- 
tims of  war,  through  the  clouds  and  the  rain,  and 
the  still  continued  wailings  of  the  storm.  The 
soldiers  of  Grouchy  were  so  worn  down  by  the 
superhuman  exertions  and  sufferings  of  the  last 
few  days,  that  they  were  unable  to  overtake  the 
rapidly  retreating  Prussians.  They,  however, 
toiled  along  through  the  miry  roads  with  indom- 
itable energies.  Napoleon,  leaving  Grouchy  to 
pursue  the  Prussians,  immediately  passed  over 
to  Quatre-Bras,  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of 
Ney,  and  to  follow  the  retreat  of  Wellington. 
Their  combined  army  amounted  to  about  70,000 
men.  With  these  Uie  Emperor  followed  vigor- 
ously in  the  track  of  Wellington. 

The  Duke  -had  retreated  during  the  day  to- 
ward Brussels,  and  halted  on  the  spacious  field 
of  Waterloo,  about  nine  miles  from  the  metrop- 
olis. Here,  having  skillfully  selected  his  ground 
and  posted  his  troops,  he  anxiously  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Blucher,  to  whom  he  had  sent  urgent 
dispatches  to  hasten  to  his  aid.  Blucher  was  at 
Wavre,  but  a  few  hours'  march  from  Waterioo, 
with  72,000  men.  The  junction  of  these  forces 
would  give  Wellington  an  overwhelming  superi- 
ority of  numbers.  He  would  then  have  at  least 
150,000  troops  with  whom  to  assail  less  than 
70,000. 

As  night  approached,  the  troops  of  Napoleon, 
toiling  painfully  through  the  storm,  the  darimess, 
and  the  mire,  arrived  also  on  the  fatal  plain.  The 
late  hour  at  which  the  several  divisions  of  the 
French  anny  reached  the  unknown  field  of  bat- 
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tie,  involved  in  the  obecarity  of  darkness  and  the 
storm,  embarrassed  the  Emperor  exceedingly.  As 
the  light  wad  fading  away,  he  pointed  toward 
the  invisible  sun,  and  said,  **  What  would  I  not 
give  to  be  this  day  possessed  of  the  power  of 
Joshua,  and  enabled  to  retard  thy  march  for  two 
hours!" 

Napoleon,  judging  from  the  bivouac  fires  of 
the  enemy  that  they  were  strongly  posted  and 
intended  to  give  battle,  reconnoitered  the  ground 
by  groping  over  it  on  foot,  and  posted  his  bat- 
talions as  they  successively  arrived.  He  imme- 
diately sent  a  dispatch  to  Marshal  Grouchy,  or- 
dering him  to  press  the  Prussians  vigorously,  and 
to  keep  himself  in  a  position  to  combine  with  the 
Emperor's  operations.  For  eighteen  hours  the 
Emperor  had  tasted  neither  of  sleep,  repose,  nor 
nourishment.  His  clothes  were  covered  with 
mud  and  soaked  with  rain.  But  regardless  of 
exposure  and  fatigue,  he  did  not  seek  even  to 
warm  himself  by  the  fires  around  which  his 
drenched  troops  were  shivering.  AH  the  night 
long  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  all  the  night 
long  the  Emperor  toiled,  unprotected  in  the 
storm,  as  he  prepared  for  the  conflict  of  the  mor- 
row. 

Wellington's  army,  variously  estimated  at  from 
72,000  to  90,000  in  number,  was  admirably  post- 
ed along  the  brow  of  a  gentle  eminence,  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length.  A  dense  forest  in  the  rear, 
where  the  ground  gradually  fell  away,  concealed 


from  the  view  and  the  shot  of  the  enemy  all  but 
those  who  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the  eminence. 
Napoleon  established  his  troops,  estimated  at  from 
65,000  to  75,000,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  foe, 
and  on  the  gentle  declivity  of  a  corresponding 
rise  of  land,  which  extended  parallel  to  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  English. 

The  dreadfiil  night  at  length  passed  away,  and 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June  dawned,  lurid 
and  cheerless,  through  the  thick  clouds.  It  was 
the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  day.  The  vast  field 
of  Waterloo,  plowed  and  sown  with  grain,  soak- 
ed by  the  rains  of  the  past  week,  and  cut  up 
by  the  wheels  and  the  tramp  of  these  enormous 
armies,  was  converted  into  a  quagmire.  The 
horses  sank  to  their  knees  in  the  humid  soil. 
The  wheels  of  the  guns,  encumbered  with  adhe- 
sive clay,  rolled  heavily,  axle-deep,  in  the  mure. 
Under  circumstances  of  such  difficulty,  the  French 
were  compelled  to  attack  down  one  ridge  of  slopes, 
across  a  valley,  and  up  another  ridge,  toiling 
through  the  mud,  exposed  all  the  way  to  point- 
blank  discharges  from  the  batteries  and  lines  of 
the  English.  Wellington  was  to  act  simply  on 
the  defensive,  endeavoring  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion until  the  arrival  of  Blucher. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  clouds  of  the  long 
storm  broke  and  dispersed ;  the  sun  came  out  in 
all  its  glory,  and  one  of  the  most  bright  and  lovely 
of  summer  Sabbaths  smiled  upon  Waterloo.  The 
skies  ceased  to  weep,  and  the  vail  of  clouds  was 
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withdrawn,  as  if  God  would  allow  the  angels  to 
look  down  and  witness  this  awful  spectacle  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  tnan. 

Napoleon  assembled  most  of  his  general  offi- 
cers around  him  to  give  them  his  final  orders. 
**  The  enemy's  army,"  said  he,  "  is  superior  to 
oars  by  nearly  a  fourth.  There  are,  however, 
ninety  chances  in  our  favor  to  ten  against  us.** 

'*<  Without  doubt,"  exclaimed  Marshal  Ney, 
who  had  that  moment  entered,  ^*  if  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  were  simple  enough  to  wait  for  your 
Majesty's  attack.  But  I  am  come  to  announce 
that  his  columns  are  already  in  full  retreat,  aad 
are  fast  disappearing  in  the  forest  of  Soignes.'* 

**  You  have  seen  badly,"  the  Emperor  replied, 
with  cahn  confidence.  "  It  is  too  late.  By  such 
a  step  he  would  expose  himself  to  certain  ruin. 
He  has  thrown  the  dice ;  they  are  now  for  us." 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock  all  the  movements 
were  made,  and  the  troops  were  in  their  stations 
for  the  battle.  Thus  far  profound  silence  had 
reigned  on  the  field,  as  the  squadrons  moved  with 
noiseless  steps  to  their  appointed  stations.  The 
hospitals  were  established  in  the  rear.  The 
corps  of  surgeons  had  spread  out  their  bandages 
and  splinters,  knives  and  saws,  and,  with  their 
sleeves  rolled  up,  were  ready  for  their  melancholy 
deeds  of  mercy.  The  Emperor  rode  along  his 
devoted  lines.  Every  eye  was  riveted  upon  him. 
Every  heart  said,  "  God  bless  him  !'* 

**  One  heart,"  says  Lamartine,  **  beat  between 
these  men  and  the  Emperor.  In  such  a  moment 
they  shared  the  same  soul  and  the  same  cause. 
The  army  was  Napoleon.  Never  before  was  it 
so  entirely  Napoleon  as  now.  At  such  a  mo- 
ment he  must  have  felt  himself  more  than  a  man, 
more  than  a  sovereign.  His  army  bent  in  hom- 
age to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and 
welcomed  victory  or  defeat,  the  throne  or  death 
with  its  chief.  It  was  determined  on  every  thing, 
even  on  the  sacrifice  of  itself,  to  restore  him  hb 
empire,  or  to  render  his  last  fall  illustrious.  To 
have  inspired  such  devotion  was  the  greatness  of 
Napoleon ;  to  evince  it  even  to  madness  was  the 
greatness  of  his  army."  Such  is  the  reluctant 
concession,  blended  with  ungenerous  slurs,  of 
Napoleon's  most  uncandid  and  most  envenomed 
foe 

The  acclamations  which  burst  from  the  lips  of 
nearly  seventy  thousand  men,  thus  inspired  with 
one  affection,  one  hope,  one  soul,  resounded  in 
prolonged  echoes  over  the  field,  and  fell  portent- 
ously on  the  ears  of  the  waiting  enemy. 

In  the  English  army  there  was  probably  not  a 
man  who  was  not  proud  of  the  renown  of  Old 
England,  and  proud  of  the  genius  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  But  in  all  those  serried  ranks  there 
was  perhaps  not  one  single  private  who  loved  the 
Iron  Duke.  Indeed,  there  was  so  strong  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  Emperor,  among  the  Belgian  and 
Hanoverian  troops,  who  were  cbrnpelled  to  march 
under  the  banner  of  the  Allies,  that  the  Duke 
had  great  fears  that  they  would  abandon  him  in 
the  heat  of  Rattle,  and  pass  over  to  the  generous, 
sympathizing,  warm-hearted  chiefUun  of  the  peo- 


ple. In  reference  to  these  German  contingents, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says — in  truthful  atteranoe^ 
though  with  inelegant  phrase— "They  were  in 
some  instances  suspected  to  be  lukewarm  to  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  so  that  it 
would  have  been  imprudent  to  trust  more  to  their 
assistance  and  co-operation  than  could  not  poe- 
sibly  be  avoided."* 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  horrid  carnage  com- 
menced. On  either  side  eveiy  thing  was  done 
which  mortal  courage  or  energy  could  accom- 
plish. Hour  sSier  hour  the  French  soldiers, 
shouting  **  Vive  I'EmptreurP*  made  onset  after 
onset,  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  British  guns, 
and  were  eat  down  by  those  terrific  discharges 
like  grass  before  the  scythe.  •  The  demon  of  de- 
struction and  woe  held  its  high  carnival  in  the 
midst  of  the  demoniac  revelry  of  those  bloody 
hours.  Every  discharge  which  blended  its  thun- 
der with  the  roar  of  that  awful  battle,  was  send- 
ing widowhood  and  orphanage  to  distant  homes, 
blinding  the  eyes  of  mothers  and  daughters  with 
tears  of  agony,  and  darkening  once  happy  dwell- 
ings with  life-long  wretchedness. 

For  many  hours  the  whole  field  was  swept 
with  an  unintermttted  storm  of  balls,  shells,  bul- 
lets, and  grape-shot ;  while  enormous  masses  of 
cavalry,  in  fluent  and  refluent  surges,  trampled 
into  the  bloody  mire  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
There  were  now  forty  thousand  of  the  combatants 
weltering  in  gore.  The  wide-extended  field  was 
every  where  covered  with  bodies  in  eveiy  con- 
ceivable form  of  hideous  mutilation.  The  flash 
of  the  guns,  the  deafening  thunder  of  artilleiy 
and  musketry,  the  groans  and  the  piercing  shrieks 
of  the  wounded,  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke, 
which  enveloped  the  plain  in  almost  midnight 
gloom,  the  delirious  shouts  of  the  assailants  as 
they  rushed  upon  death,  the  shrill  whistling  of 
the  missiles  of  destruction,  and  the  wild  flight  of 
the  fugitives,  as,  in  broken  bands,  they  were  pur- 
sued and  sabred  by  the  cavalry,  presented  die 
most  revolting  spectacle  of  war  in  all  the  enor^ 
mity  of  its  guiU  and  of  its  fiendish  brutality. 
Who,  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  is  to  be  held 
responsible  for  that  day  of  blood  t 

In  the  midst  of  these  awful  scenes,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  as  portions  of  Wellington's  line  were 
giving  way,  and  flying  in  dismay  toward  Brusseli, 
carrying  the  tidings  of  defeat,  and  when  Napoleon 
felt  sure  of  the  victory,  the  Emperor's  quick  eye 
discerned,  far  off  upon  his  right,  an  immense  mass 
of  men,  more  than  thirty  thousand  strong,  emerg- 
ing from  the  forest,  and  with  rapid  step  deploy- 
ing upon  the  plain.  At  first  Napoleon  w&e  san- 
guine that  it  was  Marshal  Grouchy,  and  that  the 


♦  Bnt  a  Ibw  years  after  this  the  Dake  of  WeUington, 
80  obnoxious  to  the  people,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Bat* 
tie  of  Waterloo,  was  chased  and  pelted  by  the  populace 
throQgh  the  streets  of  London.  He  narrowly  escaped 
with  hia  life.  The  windows  of  his  magnUloent  mansian 
wore  dashed  in,  aad  (br  a  lone  time  he  kept  them  bairi- 
caded  as  a  protection  against  the  Airy  of  the  mob.  Wdr 
lington  waa  the  idol  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  bold,  con* 
sistent,  vndisgAiaed  enemy  of  all  reform  In  fkvor  of  the 
people. 
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battle  waa  decided.  But  in  another  moment  their 
aitiUeiy  balls  began  to  plow  his  ranks,  and  the 
flknperor  learned  that  it  was  Bulow,  with  the  ad- 
▼ance-^ard  of  Bhicher*8  army,  hastening  to  the 
rescue  of  Wellington. 

This  was  giving  the  foe  a  fiBarfol  preponderance 
of  power.  Napoleon  had  now  leas  than  sixty 
thoasand  men,  while  Wellington,  with  this  rein- 
forcement, could  oppose  to  him  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. But  the  Emperdr,  undismayed,  turned 
calmly  to  Marshal  Soult,  and  said,  <'We  had 
ninety  chances  out  of  a  hundred  ih  our  fiivor  this 
morning.  The  arrival  of  Bulow  makes  us  lose 
thirty.  But  we  have  still  sixty  against  forty.  And 
if  Grouchy  sends  on  his  d^achmeot  with  rapidity 
the  victory  will  be  thereby  only  the  more  decisive, 
for  the  coips  of  Bulow  must,  in  that  case,  be  en- 
tirely lost.'' 

Napoleon  was  compelled  to  weaken  his  col- 
umns, which  wete  charging  upon  the  wavering 
lines  of  Wellington,  by  disjmtefaing  ten  thousand 
men  to  beat  back  these  frerii  battalions,  thirty 
thousand  strong.  The  enthusiaBtic French,  armed 
in  the  panoply  of  a  just  cause,  plunged  recklessly 
into  the  raidu  of  this  new  foe,  and  drove  him  back 
into  the  woods.  The  Emperor  vnth  his  dimin- 
ished columns  continued  his  terrible  charges.  He 
kept  his  eye  anxiously  fixed  upon  the  distant  hori- 
zon, expecting  every  moment  to  see  the>  gleaming 
banners  of  Grouchy.  The  Marshal  heard  tho  tre- 
mendous cannonade  booming  from  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  and  yet  refiised,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  his  officers,  to  approach  the  scene  of 
the  terrific  strife.  He  has  been  accused  of  treason. 
Napoleon  charitably  ascribes  his  fatal  inactivity  to 
want  of  judgment.  The  couriers  sent  to  him  in 
the  morning  were  either  intercepted  by  the  enemy 
or  turned  traitors.  Grouchy  did  not  receive  the 
order.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, to  every  one  but  himself  the  path  of  duty 
seemed  plain. 

General  Excelsmann  rode  up  to  Marshal  Grou- 
chy, and  said,  **  The  Emperor  is  in  action  wbh  the 
English  army.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  A 
fire  so  terrible  can  not  be  a  skirmish.  We  ought 
to  march  to  the  scene  of  action.  I  am  an  old  sol- 
dier of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  have  heard  General 
Boni^Nirte  promulgate  this  principle  a  hundred 
times.  If  we  turn  to  the  left  we  shall  be  on  the 
field  of  battle  in  two  hours.*'  Count  Gerard  join- 
,  ed  them,  and  urged  the  same  advice.  Had  Grouchy 
followed  these  counsels,  and  i^tpeared  upon  the 
field  with  his  division  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
probably  not  a  man  of  the  English  or  Prussian 
army  could  have  escaped  the  Emperor.  But 
Grouchy,  though  he  had  lost  sight  of  Blucher, 
pleaded  his  orders  to  follow  him,  and  refused  to 
move. 

*'  Do  you  think,"  said  O'Meara  to  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena,  *<  that  Grouchy  betrayed  you  inten- 
tionaUyl" 

**No!  no!"  the  Emperor  promptly  replied; 
**  but  there  was  a  want  of  energy  on  his  part. 
There  was  also  treason  among  the  staff.  I  believe 
that  some  of  the  officers  whom  I  had  teat  to 


Grouchy  betrayed  me,  and  went  over  to  the  en- 
emy. Of  this,  however,  I  am  not  certain,  as  I  hav« 
never  seen  Grouchy  since." 

As  the  French  sokliers  witnessed  the  prompt 
retreat  of  Bulow 's  reinforcement,  and  the  Em- 
peror was  about  to  make  a  charge  with  the  Old 
Guard,  which  never  yet  had  charged  in  vain,  they 
deemed  the  victory  sure.  Loud  shouts  of  "  Vivt 
rEmpereur  /"  rang  along  their  lines,  which  rose 
above  the  roar  of  the  battle,  and  fell  ominously, 
in  prolonged  echoes,  upon  the  ears  of  the  allied 
troops.  Apanicspread  through  the  ranks  of  Wel- 
lington's army.  Many  of  the  reghnents  were  re- 
duced to  skeletons,  and  some,  thrown  into  disor- 
der, were  rushing  from  the  field  in  fugitive  bands. 
The  whole  rear  of  the  English  army  now  presented 
a  tumultuary  scene  of  confusion,  the  entire  space 
between  Waterloo  and  Brussels  being  filled  with 
stragglers,  and  all  the  debris  of  a  routed  army. 

Wellington  stood  upon  a  gentle  eminence, 
watching  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  coming  of 
Blucher.  He  knew  that  he  could  hold  out  but  a 
short  time  longer.  As  he  saw  his  lines  melting 
away,  he  repeatedly  looked  at  his  watch,  and  then 
fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  distant  hills,  and  as  be 
wiped  the  perspiration  which  mental  anguish 
extorted  from  his  brow,  exclaimed,  **  Would  to 
Heaven  that  Bhicher  or  night  would  come." 

Just  at  this  critical  moment,  when  the  Emperor 
was  giving  an  order  for  a  simultaneous  attack  by 
his  whole  force,  two  long,  dark  columns,  of  thirty 
thousand  each,  the  united  force  of  Blucher  and 
Bukaw,  came  pouring  over  the  hills,  down  upon 
the  torn  and  bleeding  flank  of  Napoleon's  ex- 
hausted troops.  Thus  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
fresh  soldiers,  neariy  equal  to  Napoleon's  whole 
force  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict,  with 
extdtant  hurrahs  and  bugle  peals,  and  thundering 
artillery,  came  rushing  upon  the  plain.  It  was 
an  awfol  moment.     It  was  a  thunderbolt  of  fate. 

<<  It  is  ahnost  certain,"  says  General  Jomini, 
who  had  deserted  to  the  Allies,  and  was  at  this 
time  aid-de-camp  to  Emperor  Alexander,  **  that 
Napoleon  would  have  remained  master  of  the  field 
of  battle,  but  for  the  arrival  of  66,000  Prussians 
on  his  rear." 

The  Emperor's  wasted  bands  were  now  in  the 
extreme  of  exhaustion.  For  eight  hours  eveiy 
physical  energy  had  been  tasked  to  its  utmost  en- 
durance, by  such  a  conflict  as  the  world  had  sel- 
dom seen  before.  Twen^  thousand  of  his  soldiers 
were  either  bleeding  upon  the  ground  or  motion- 
less in  death.  He  had  now  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand men  to  oppose  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand. Wellington  during  the  day  had  brought 
up  some  additional  forces  from  his  rear,  and  could 
now  oppose  the  Emperor  with  mnnbers  three  to 
one. 

The  intelligent  French  soldiers  instantly  per- 
ceive the  desperate  state  of  their  afiairs.  But, 
undismayed,  they  stood  firm,  waiting  only  for  the 
command  of  their  Emperor.  The  allied  army  saw 
at  a  glance  its  advantage,  and  a  shout  of  exulta- 
tion burst  simultaneously  from  their  lips.  The 
En^ieror,  with  thai  wonderful  ooohiess  which 
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never  forsook  him,  promptly  recalled  the  order  for 
a  general  charge,  and  by  a  very  rapid  and  skillful 
series  of  manoeuvres,  as  by  magic,  so  changed  the 
front  of  his  army  as  to  &ce  the  Prussians  advanc- 
ing upon  his  right,  and  the  lines  of  Wellington 
before  him. 

Every  thing  depended  now  upon  one  desperate 
charge  by  the  Imperial  Guard,  before  the  Prus- 
sians, trampling  down  their  feeble  and  exhausted 
opponents,  could  blend  their  squadrons  with  the 
battalions  of  Wellington.  The  Emperor  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  this  devoted  and  invincible 
band,  and  advanced  in  front  of  the  British  lines, 
apparently  intending  himself  to  lead  the  charge. 
But  the  officers  of  his  staff  entreated  him  to  re- 
member that  the  safety  of  France  depended  solely 
upon  him.  Yielding  to  their  soUcitations,  he  re- 
signed the  command  to  Ney. 

The  scene  now  presented  was  one  of  the  most 
sublime  which  war  has  ever  furnished.  The  Im- 
perial Guard  had  never  yet  moved  but  in  the  path 
of  victory.  As  these  renowned  battalions,  in 
two  immense  columns,  descended  the  one  emi- 
nence and  ascended  the  other  to  oppose  their 
bare  bosoms  to  point-blank  discharges  from  bat- 
teries double-shotted  or  loaded  to  the  muzzle 
with  grape,  there  was  a  moment's  lull  in  the 
storm  of  battle.  Both  armies  gazed  with  awe 
upon  the  scene.  The  destinies  of  Napoleon,  of 
France,  of  Europe  were  suspended  upon  the  issues 
of  a  moment.  The  fate  of  the  world  trembled  in 
the  balance.  Not  a  drum  beat  the  charge.  Not 
a  bugle  uttered  its  inspiriting  notes.  Not  a  cheer 
escaped  the  lips  of  those  proud,  determined,  in- 
domitable men.  Silently,  sternly,  unflinchingly 
they  strode  on  till  they  arrived  within  a  few  yards 
<A  the  batteries  and  bayonets  which  the  genius 
of  Wellington  had  arrayed  to  meet  them.  There 
was  a  flash  as  of  intensest  lightning  gleaming 
along  the  British  lines.  A  peal  as  of  crashing 
thunder  burst  upon  the  plain.  A  tempest  of  bul- 
lets, shot,  shells,  and  all  the  horrible  missiles  of 
war,  fell  like  hailstones  upon  the  living  mass, 
and  whole  battalions  melted  away  and  w^re  tram- 
pled in  the  bloody  mire  by  the  still  advancing 
host.  Defiant  of  death,  the  intrepid  Guard,  clos- 
ing up  its  decimated  ranks,  pressed  on,  and  pierced 
the  British  line.  Every  cannon,  every  musket 
which  could  be  brought  to  bear,  was  directed  to 
this  unfaltering  and  terrible  foe.  Ney,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  moments,  had  five  horses  shot 
beneath  him.  Then,  with  a  drawn  sabre,  he 
marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  men.  Napo- 
leon gazed  with  intense  anxiety  upon  the  progress 
of  this  heroic  band,  till  enveloped  in  clouds  of 
•moke  it  was  lost  to  sight. 

At  the  same  moment  the  Prussians  came  rush- 
ing upon  the  field,  with  infantry,  cavalry,  and  ar- 
tillery, entirely  overpowering  the  feeble  and  ex- 
hausted squadrons  left  to  oppose  them.  A  gust 
of  wind  swept  away  the  smoke,  and  as  the  anx- 
ious eye  of  Napoleon  pierced  the  tumult  of  the 
battle  to  find  his  Guard,  it  had  disappeared.  Al- 
most to  a  man  they  were  weltering  in  blood.  A 
mortal  paleness  overspread  the  cheek  of  the  Em- 


peror. The  French  army  also  saw  that  the  Guard 
was  annihilated.  An  instantaneous  panic  strock 
every  heart.  With  exultant  shouts  the  army  m 
Blucher  and  of  Wellington  rushed  upon  the  plain, 
and  a  scene  of  horror  ensued  at  which  humanity 
shudders.  The  banners  of  despotic  Prussia  and 
of  constitutional  England  blended  in  triumph, 
and  intertwined  their  folds  over  that  gory  field, 
where  the  liberties  of  Europe  were  stricken  to 
the  dust.  Blucher  and  Wellington,  with  their 
dripping  swords,  met  with  congratulations  in  the 
midst  of  the  bloody  arena.  Each  claimed  the 
honor  of  the  victory.  Together  th^  had  achieved 
it.  Wellington's  troops  were  so  exhausted  as  to 
be  unable  to  follow  the  discomfited  army.  **  Leave 
the  pursuit  to  me,"  said  Blucher.  **  I  will  send 
every  man  and  every  horse  after  the  enemy." 
He  fulfilled  his  promise  with  a  merciless  energy 
characteristic  of  this  debauched  and  fierce  dragoon. 
No  quarter  was  shown.  The  unarmed  were  cut 
down,  and  even  the  prisoners  were  sabred. 

The  English  soldiers,  as  usual,  were  generous 
and  merciftil  in  the  hour  of  victoiy.  They  dis- 
persed over  the  field  and  carried  refreshments  and 
assistance,  not  only  to  their  own  wounded  coun- 
trymen, but  also  to  their  bleeding  and  dying  foes. 

Napoleon  threw  himself  into  a  small  square, 
which  he  had  kept  as  a  reserve,  and  urged  it  for- 
ward into  the  densest  throngs  of  the  enemy.  He 
was  resolved  to  perish  with  his  Guard.  Cam- 
bronne,  its  brave  commander,  seized  the  reins  of 
the  Emperor's  horse,  and  said  to  him,  in  beseech- 
ing tones,  **Sire,  death  shuns  you.  You  will 
but  be  made  a  prisoner."  Napoleon  shook  his 
head,  and  for  a  moment  resisted.  But  then  his 
better  judgment  told  him  that  thus  to  throw  away 
his  life  would  be  but  an  act  of  suicide.  With 
tears  filling  his  eyes,  and  grief  overspreading  his 
features,  he  bowed  to  these  heroes,  ready  to  offer 
themselves  up  in  a  bloody  sacrifice.  Faithful 
even  to  death,  with  a  melancholy  cry  they  shout- 
ed, "  Vitt  CEmpereurr  These  were  their  last 
words,  their  dying  farewell.  Silent  and  sorrow- 
ful, the  Emperor  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  dis- 
appeared from  the  &tal  field.  It  was  the  com- 
mencement of  his  journey  to  St.  Helena.* 

This  one  square,  of  two  battalions,  alone  cov- 
ered the  flight  of  the  army  as  a  gallant  rear-guard. 
The  Prussians  and  the  English  pressed  it  on  three 
sides,  pouring  into  its  bosom  the  most  destructive 
discharges.     Squadrons  of  cavalry  plunged  upon 


*  '*  The  ranks  of  the  English,**  according  to  the  i 
mem  of  Blacher,  as  qnoied  by  W.  H.  Ireland,  Esq.,  **  wen 
thrown  into  disorder ;  the  loss  had  been  considerable,  so 
that  the  reserves  had  advanced  into  the  line*  and  the  sit- 
nation  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington  was  exceedingly  criti* 
cal.  Still  greater  disorder  prevailed  in  the  rear  of  the 
English  army.  The  roads  of  the  fbrest  of  Soignes  wen 
encumbered  by  wagons,  artillery,  and  baggage  deserted 
by  their  drivers ;  while  numerous  bands  of  Aigitives  had 
spread  oonAision  and  aflVight  throughout  Brussels  and 
the  neighboring  roads.  Had  not  the  French  successes 
been  interrupted  by  the  march  of  Bulow,  or  if  Marsha] ' 
Grouchy,  as  the  Emperor  had  every  reason  to  hope,  had 
fbllowed  at  the  heels  of  the  Pmssians,  a  more  glorious 
victory  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  the  French,  as  it 
has  been  afflrmed  on  all  hands  that  not  a  single  man  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  eould  have  esesped.** 
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them,  and  still  they  remained  unbroken.  The 
flying  artillery  was  brought  up,  and  pitilessly 
pierced  the  heroic  band  with  a  storm  of  cannon 
balls.  This  invincible  square,  the  last  fragment 
of  the  Old  Guard,  nerved  by  that  soul  which  its 
Imperial  creator  had  breathed  into  it,  calmly  clos- 
ing up  as  death  thinned  its  ranks,  slowly  and 
defiantly  retired,  arresting  the  flood  of  pursuit. 
General  Cambronne  was  now  bleeding  from  six 
wounds.  But  a  few  scores  of  men,  torn  and 
bleeding,  remained  around  him.  The  English 
and  Prussians,  admiring  such  heroism,  and  weaiy 
of  the  butchery,  suspended  for  a  moment  their 
fire,  and  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  demanding  a  capitu- 


lation .  General  Cambronne  returned  the  immor- 
tal reply,  "  The  Guard  dies^  but  never  surren- 
ders /"  A  few  more  volleys  of  bullets  from  the 
infantry,  a  few  more  discharges  of  grape-shot 
from  the  artillery,  mowed  them  all  down.  Thus 
perished,  on  the  fatal  field  of  Waterloo,  the  Old 
Guard  of  Napoleon.  It  was  the  creation  of  the 
genius  of  the  Emperor ;  he  had  inspired  it  with 
his  own  lofly  spirit ;  and  the  fall  of  the  Emperor 
it  devotedly  refiised  to  survive. 

It  was  now  night.  The  awful  clamor  of  battle, 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the  thunder  of  artil- 
lery, the  infuriated  shouts  of  the  pursuing  Prus- 
sians, and  the  shrieks  of  their  victims  as  they 
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were  pierced  by  bayonets  or  cut  down  by  labres, 
presented  a  scene  of  brutal,  demoniac  war  which 
the  imagination  eyen  shrinks  from  contemplating. 
The  bloody  field  of  Waterloo  was  covered  with 
forty  thousand  gory  bodies.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lin^n,  well-satisfied  with  his  dAy*s  work,  grant- 
ed his  soldiers  repose,  and  left  the  pursuit  to  the 
Prussians.  The  savage  Blucher,  with  his  savage 
band,  all  the  night  long  continued  the  work  of 
death.  The  French  army  was  dispersed  in  every 
direction,  and  nothing  remained  for  Napoleon  but 
to  return  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Paris,  and  en- 
deavor to  raise  new  forces  to  attempt  to  repel  the 
invasion  of  the  enemy.  Such  was  the  bloody 
deed  by  which  the  Allies  succeeded  in  quenching 
the  flame  of  Continental  liberty,  and  in  establish- 
ing over  Europe  Russian  and  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian despotism.  That  England  should  have  aid- 
ed in  this  work,  is  the  darkest  blot  upon  En- 
gland's escutcheon. 

Napoleon  immediately  turned  his  steps  toward 
Paris.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  arrived 
at  Quatre-Bras.  He  stopped  here  for  an  hour 
to  give  some  directions  respecting  the  retreat,  and 
to  designate  a  rallying-point  for  his  fugitive  bands, 
to  which  he  could  press  forward  reinforcements 
from  Paris,  and  then  hastened  on  to  Charleroi. 
It  was  a  lovely  summer's  night.  The  moon  shone 
brilliantly  in  the  unclouded  and  tranquil  sky.    All 


the  night  long  the  exhausted  Emperor,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  of  his  suite,  in  silence  and  an- 
guish urged  on  his  horse,  while  the  thunder  and 
die  tumult  of  the  awful  pursuit  resounded  through 
the  clear  midnight  air  appallingly  behind  him.* 

He  arrived  at  this  place  in  the  early  dawn  of 
the  morning.  Utterly  worn  down  in  body  and 
mind,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  couch  for  a  few 
moments  of  repose.  But  the  calamity  in  which 
he  was  overwhelmed  was  too  awful  to  admit  of  a 
moment's  slumber.  Several  of  his  followers  came 
in  with  swollen  eyes,  and  haggard  countenances, 
and  clothes  covered  with  blood  and  dirt.  As  Na- 
poleon contemplated  the  melancholy  spectacle, 
and  appreciated  the  enormity  of  the  woe  which 
threatened  France,  he  was  for  a  moment  quite 
unmanned.  Silently  pressing  the  hand  of  his 
friend.  Baron  Fleury,  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes, 
betraying  the  cruel  anguish  with  which  his  hea  r 
was  lacerated. 


*  '*  He  had  proved/*  says  Baron  Jomini,  *'  at  Areola, 
Eyiau,  Ratisbon,  Arcia,  and  also  at  Waterloo,  that  be 
was  not  afhiid  of  bnllets ;  and  had  he  not  bdiered  in 
the  resoorces  or  France,  he  would  have  died  at  the  head 
of  the  remains  of  his  army ;  he  qnitted  them  because  he 
had  not  a  general  of  his  rear-fuard  who  oould  not  lead 
them  to  Laon  as  well  as  himself,  while  no  one  conld  re-  / 
place  him  at  the  helm  of  the  vessel  of  state,  which,  fiir 
the  Instant,  was  not  at  his  head-quarters,  hut  at  the  T«U- 
eries.*' 
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Again  mounting  hia  horse,  he  pressed  rapidly 
on  to  Laon,  where  he  arrived  at  four  o^dock  in 
the  afternoon.  Here  he  dispatched  various  or- 
ders, and  sent  a  frank  and  honest  bulletin  to 
Paris,  concealing  nothing  of  the  measurelessness 
of  the  calamity.  «*Here,"  said  he  to  General 
Druot,  **  is  the  bulletin  of  Waterloo.  I  wish  you 
to  hear  it  read.  If  I  have  omitted  any  essential 
circumstances,  you  will  remind  me  of  them.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  conceal  any  thing.  Now, 
as  after  the  affair  of  Moscow,  the  whole  truth 
must  be  disclosed  to  France.  I  might  have  thrown 
on  Marshal  Ney  the  blame  of  part  of  the  misfor- 
tunes at  Waterloo.  But  the  mischief  is  done. 
No  more  must  be  said." 

After  a  few  hours  of  unrefreshing  and  troubled 
slumber,  the  Emperor  entered  a  carriage,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  few  friends  and  a  feeble  escort, 
drove  all  the  day,  and  just  afler  midnight  on  the 
morning  of  the  2l8t  arrived  in  Paris.  It  was  a 
dark  and  gloomy  hour.  The  street  lamps  were 
flickering  and  expiring.  With  characteristic  pro- 
priety, instead  of  directing  his  steps  to  the  Tuil- 
eries,  he  modestly  turned  aside  to  the  less  ambi- 
tious palace  of  the  Elysee.  A  few  servants  were 
at  the  gate  of  the  palace  with  glimmering  torches. 
He  was  received  upon  the  steps  by  h^  faithful 


friend  Caulaincourt  Fatigue  and  grief  had  pros- 
trated him  into  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion.  His 
cheek  was  emaciate  and  pallid,  and  his  dress  dis- 
ordered by  travel.  His  tottering  limbs  could  hard- 
ly support  his  steps,  and  his  head  drooped  upon 
his  shoulder.  Throwing  himself  upon  a  sofa,  he 
exclaimed,  pressing  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 

"  I  am  suffocating  here.  The  army  has  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valor.  It  is  grievous  to  think 
that  we  should  have  been  overcome  after  so  many 
heroic  efforts.  My  most  brilliant  victories  do  not 
shed  more  glory  on  the  French  army  than  the  de- 
feat at  Waterloo.  Our  troops  have  not  been  beat- 
en ;  they  have  been  sacrificed,  massacred  by  over- 
whelming numbers.  My  Guard  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  cut  to  pieces  without  asking  for  quar- 
ter; but  they  exclaimed  to  me,  » Withdraw! 
withdraw !  You  see  that  death  is  resolved  to 
■pare  your  Majesty.'  And  opening  their  ranks, 
my  old  grenadiers  screened  me  from  the  carnage 
by  forming  around  me  a  rampart  of  their  own 
bodies.  My  brave,  my  admirable  Guard  has  been 
destroyed,  and  I  have  not  perished  with  them." 

He  paused,  overcome  by  anguish,  and  heaving 
a  deep  sigh,  and  saying,  "  I  desire  to  be  alone," 
retired  to  the  silence  and  the  soUtade  of  his  cab- 


met. 
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A  NATURALIST  AMONG  THE  HIMA- 
LAYAS.* 

THERE  are  but  few  portions  of  our  globe  left 
for  the  naturalist  to  explore.  Dr.  Hooker  is 
to  be  esteemed  a  fortunate  man  in  having  had  for 
bis  share  the  exploration  of  two  of  these  unknown 
regions.  Many  years  ago  he  accompanied  Sir 
James  Ross  in  his  voyage  of  Antarctic  discovery, 


VALLBT  OP  TAMBUE  AMOIfO   THE  HIMALAYAS. 


for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  botany  of  those 
sterile  regions.  After  his  return  he  looked  about 
him'for  fresh  worlds  to  conquer.  For  a  while  he 
hesitated  between  the  Andes  and  the  Himalayas ; 
but  finally  decided  upon  the  latter.  Three  years 
were  spent  by  him  among  these  mountains,  the 
loftiest  upon  the  globe,  and  the  results  of  his  ex- 
plorations are  embodied  in  a  couple  of  handsome 
volumes,  which  have  been  re- 
^^    _  ceived  with  great  fevor  by  the 

'"^^^^^--  scientific   world.     With  the 

purely  scientific  portions  of 
the  work,  we  do  not  intend 
to  meddle.  But  intermingled 
with  these  are  many  pictures 
of  life  and  manners  which  it 
seems  to  us  can  not  fail  to 
prove  interesting  to  the  gen- 
eral reader. 

The  expedition  was  unde^ 
taken  partly  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, who  appropriated  a  sum 
of  money  to  aid  in  defraying 
the  expenses,  and  likewise 
furnished  many  other  facili- 
ties for  the  prosecution  of  the 
learned  Doctor^s  researches. 
His  attendants  and  assistants 
were  numerous,  amounting 
often  to  fifty  or  sixty  persons. 
We  will  therefore-,  for  the  oc- 
casion, appoint  ourselves  as 
honorary  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  accompany  our 
respected  principal  on  his 
travels. 

We  leave  Calcutta  in  Jan- 
uary, 1848.  Our  most  direct 
way  would  be  to  ascend  the 
Ganges  for  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred miles,  which  would  bring 
us  within  sight  of  the  Huna- 
layan  range,  at  a  distance  of 
fifty  leagues.  But  our  natu- 
ralist leader  wishes  to  make  a 
preliminary  exploration  of  a 
tract  lying  far  to  the  west  of 
our  direct  route ;  so  we  set 
oft'overland.  Public  convey- 
ances are  unknown,  and  we 
travel,  as  every  body  else  does, 
by  a  paikee  or  palanquin.  A 
very  pleasant  and  commodi- 
ous mode  of  journeying  this 
appears  to  one  unaccustomed 
to  it.  The  traveler  has  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  stretch  him- 
self out  at  lazy  length  in  a 
kind  of  bier,  and  be  borne 
along  upon  men's  shoulders. 
But  a  few  days'  experience  is 
sufficient  to  make  one  long  to 
exchange  the  paikee  for  the 


*  Himilayan  Joamals ;  or,  Notes  of  a  Nataralist  in  Bengal,  tbe  SikUm  and  Nepaul  Himalayas,  the  Khssla  Mount- 
ains, etc.    By  Joseph  Daltor  Hoossb,  M.D.,  R.N.,  F.R.S. 
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rudest  vehicle  tugged  over  the  roughest  of  cordu- 
roy roads.  You  travel  chiefly  by  night,  and  at 
the  end  of  every  stage  you  are  awakened  by  your 
bearers  letting  you  down  with  a  jerk ;  and  then, 
thrusting  their  flaming  torches  in  your  drowsy 
eyes,  they  ask  imploringly  for  bucksheesh — that 
word  so  familiar  to  all  Eastern  travelers.  If  you 
have  made  it  a  point  to  **  remember  the  coach- 
man** when  bowling  over  the  beautiful  English 
roads,  have  given  "  pour  boire**  to  French  postill- 
ions, **  Trinkgelt"  to  .German  Postknechten,  and 
**  buona  mana"  to  Italian  vetturini,  you  can  not, 
of  course,  be  hard-hearted  enough  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  petition  of  these  lean  swarthy  fellows 
who  in  their  own  persons  have  acted  the  part 
both  of  coachman  and  horses.  You  set  ofi"  again 
with  a  fresh  relay,  but  somehow  your  new  bear- 
ers can  not  get  rightly  to  work  until  you  have 
been  roused  from  yoar  uneasy  slumbers,  rubbed 
your  eyes,  and  applied  the  universal  quickener  to 
their  palms.  Then,  after  all,  you  find  that  there 
are  few  things  more  wearisome  than  lying  hour 
after  hour  stretched  out  in  your  low,  narrow  palkee. 
If  the  blinds  are  closed  you  are  stifled  with  the 
heat,  if  they  are  open  you  are  smothered  with  dust. 
You  are  at  times  half  inclined,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, to  alight  and  change  places  with  one  of  your 
bearers,  convinced  that  any  alteration  in  your  po- 
sition must  be  for  the  better. 

We  pass  numerous  straggling  villages,  or  rath- 
er collections  of  hovels,  nestling  among  mango 
and  fig  trees,  with  feathery  palms  floating  over 
their  roofs.  Water-tanks  form  a  prominent  feat- 
ure in  the  landscape,  often  white  with  water  lilies. 
As  we  advance  ferther  into  the  hill  country,  we 
enter  a  sterile  tract,  covered  with  stunted  grass. 
We  encounter  travelers  in  numbers;  most  of 
them  are  pilgrims  bound  for  the  sacred  temple 
of  Juggernaut.  The  greater  part  are  on  foot, 
though  here  and  there  we  see  one  of  the  rude 
vehicles  of  the  country,  drawn  by  oxen.  Here  is 
an  old  roan  borne  along  in  the  arms  of  his  kin- 
dred. He  wishes  to  behold  Juggernaut  before  he 
dies,  and  then  he  will  depart  in  peace.  What  a 
difTerent  nunc  dimittis  is  his  from  that  uttered  by 
the  aged  Simeon  when  he  held  in  his  withered 
arms  the  Desire  of  Ages. 

The  Ganges  is  the  great.highway  for  the  com- 
merce of  India,  and  we  see  but  little  merchandise 
upon  our  inland  route.  A  few  wagons  drag  along 
the  cotton  of  the  upper  country ;  it  is  clumsily 
packed  in  rotten  bags,  and  is  hardly  worth  trans- 
porting to  market.  The  most  thriving  branch  of 
business  seems  to  be  the  traffic  in  the  holy  waters 
of  the  Ganges,  hawked  about  by  wandering  deal- 
ers for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  not  visit  the 
purifying  stream.  The  farther  they  recede  from 
the  river,  the  more  precious  and  costly  is  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  when  their  jars  run  low,  what  should 
hinder  them  fit>m  replenishing  them  from  any 
other  stream  1  It  would  require  a  nice  analysis 
to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit 
article. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  have  exchanged  our  pal- 
kee for  the  more  magnificent  conveyance  of  an 
dephant.    The  huge  beast  sways  along  with  a 


perpetual  swinging  motion,  which  in  a  few  hours 
becomes  absolutely  distressing,  worse  than  the 
uneasy  jolt  of  camel-riding.  The  mahoutSy  or 
drivers,  it  is  said,  never  reach  an  advanced  age, 
their  life  is  jolted  out  of  them  in  a  few  years. 
They  are  not  unfrequently  afilicted  with  spinal 
diseases  caused  by  the  perpetual  mfltion  imparted 
to  the  vertebral  column.  The  huge  black  back 
of  the  animal  absorbs  the  rays  of  the  sun,  tilTwe 
seem  to  be  sitting  on  a  sheet  of  hot  iron.  He 
has  likewise  an  unpleasant  habit  of  blowing  wa- 
ter over  his  parched  skin,  and  his  rider  not  sel- 
dom comes  in  for  an  untimely  shower-bath  of  very 
questionable  purity.  The  mahout,  seated  upon 
Uie  animal's  neck,  guides  him  by  poking  his  toes 
under  one  of  the  great  flapping  ears,  as  he  wishes 
him  to  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left.  He  carries 
a  huge  iron  goad  with  which  to  enforce  obedience. 
With  the  butt  end  he  hammers  away  upon  the 
animal's  head,  with  force  enough  to  crack  a  co- 
coa-nut or  even  the  obdurate  skull  of  a  negro ;  or 
drives  the  pointed  end  through  the  thick  skin 
down  to  the  very  quick,  leaving  great  punctures 
through  which  the  blood  and  yellow  hi  ooze  out 
in  the  broiling  sun,  occasioning  us  some  dis- 
agreeable qualms  till  we  get  used  to  it.  There 
is  one  advantage  which,  however,  goes  far  to 
compensate  for  these  annoyances :  the  height  of 
the  beast  elevates  his  rider  fiur  above  the  dust. 

One  morning,  just  at  sunrise,  we  behold  a  fine 
conical  mountain  drawn  sharply  up  against  the 
clear  gray  sky.  It  is  the  sacred  hill  of  Paras- 
nath,  BO  called  afler  one  of  the  Hindoo  deities 
who  became  incarnate  and  abode  for  a  hundred 
years  at  Benares.  After  his  death  he  was  in- 
terred on  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  which 
thus  became  a  sacred  spot.  His  worshipers,  the 
"  Jains,*'  are  very  numerous ;  their  principal  ob- 
ject of  adoration  being  the  blessed  foot  of  their 
deity.  His  worship  appears  to  be  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  judging  from  the  number  and  ex- 
cellent condition  of  the  temples.  Beggars,  of 
course,  abound  in  their  neighborhood — the  lame, 
the  halt,  the  blind,  and  deformed,  but  above  all, 
those  suffering  from  the  horrible  diseases  of  lep- 
rosy and  elephantiasis. 

We  make  our  way  still  further  into  the  hill  coun- 
try, where  the  roads  become  almost  impassable. 
Our  luggage  is  hauled  along  upon  bullock  carts, 
behind  which  an  elephant  pushes  with  his  fore- 
head, while  the  oxen  drag  in  front.  At  last  the 
patient  creature's  head  becomes  so  sore  with  push- 
ing that  he  can  push  no  longer,  and  we  are  not 
seldom  sorely  put  to  it  to  advance.  In  the  steep- 
er places  we  fasten  eight  or  ten  oxen  to  a  single 
wagon,  and  at  the  rear  of  each  we  station  a  driver. 
At  a  preconcerted  signal  each  seizes  the  tail  of 
an  ox,  and  gives  it  a  violent  wrench.  The  poor 
beasts  give  a  simultaneous  start,  and  the  wagon 
is  tugged  up  the  crest  of  the  declivity .  Unluckily 
it  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  the  beasts,  in 
his  torture,  breaks  out  of  the  line,  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  overturning'  the  vehicle.  When  we 
come  to  a  river  which  we  must  cross,  we  skirt 
along  it  till  we  find  a  shallow  place ;  then  pack- 
ing our  baggage  on  our  elephants^we  get  ii 
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over,  OUT  bullock  carts  getting  across  as  they 
best  can. 

It  is  a  hot,  unpleasant  journey  altogether.  Our 
skins  peel  with  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, our  nails  crack,  while  all  our  implements 
of  wood  and  tortoise-shell  become  as  brittle  as 
glass,  and  are  fractured  by  the  slightest  blow. 

We  come  upon  the  Ganges  at  Mirzapore,  a 
great  town  with  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Here  is  the  main  establishment  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  numerous  gangs  of  robbers,  poisoners, 
and  murderers  who  until  within  less  than  a  score 
of  years  infested  the  whole  country.  One  of  the 
**  Thugs,"  who  has  been  admitted  as  "  approver," 
or  government  witness,  i?  introduced  to  us.  He 
is  as  mild-looking  a  man  as  you  would  wish  to 
meet ;  but  bom  and  bred  to  his  pleasant  profes- 
sion, he  never  thinks  of  looking  upon  it  as  any 
thing  but  a  perfectly  reputable  one.  The  Doctor, 
who  is  something  of  a  phrenologist,  examines 
his  bead,  and  finds  the  organ  of  **  destructiveness" 
largely  developed.  At  our  request,  the  Thug  lets 
us  into  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  profession.  He 
takes  off  his  linen  girdle,  and  slipping  it  around 
our  arm,  shows  us  the  peculiar  turn  with  which 
thsy  strangle  their  victims ;  he  does  this  with  the 
same  self-satisfied  air  with  which  some  "  old 
salt**  will  show  some  intricate  knot  to  a  '*  green- 
horn." We  could  not  help  thinking  that  our 
mild-looking  fnend  would  haye  been  all  the  bet- 


ter p'eased  to  have  been  experimenting  on  oar 
necks  instead  of  our  arms.  He  regarded  us  with 
such  a  look  as  quaint  old  Izaak  Walton  might 
have  given  his  writhing  victim  just  as  he  was 
impaling  him  on  his  hook,  *'  gently  as  though  he 
loved  him."  These  gentle  stranglers  bad  favor- 
ite stations  all  through  the  country — lonely  spots 
among  the  jungle  where  some  tree  or  well  made 
a  favorite  halting-place  for  travelers.  Here  they 
would  encounter  a  stranger,  seat  themselves  cos- 
ily by  his  side,  enter  into  confidential  discourse 
with  him,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  fatal  cord 
would  be  wound  about  his  neck.  A  vigorous 
pull  or  two,  and  all  is  over.  Of  these  favorite 
stations  there  were  274  in  the  little  kingdom  of 
Oude,  a  territory  170  miles  long  by  100  broad. 
They  looked  upon  these  stations  precisely  as  the 
gentle  Izaak  regarded  some  quiet  reach  of  the 
Thames,  where  he  was  always  reasonably  sure 
of  a  fish  or  two.  During  the  half  score  of  years 
previous  to  1835,  more  than  1500  Thugs  were  ap- 
prehended, of  whom  some  400  were  hanged  and 
twice  as  many  transported.  Their  murders  were 
numbered  by  thousands  every  year ;  how  many 
thousands  no  man  knows.  Of  a  gang  numbering 
a  score,  one  member  confessed  to  having  been  in 
at  the  death  of  931  persons,  while  the  least  emi- 
nent of  his  associates  had  assisted  in  taking  off 
four-and-twenty.  The  victims  were  mostly  trav- 
elers firom  distant  parts  of  the  country,  for  whom 
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no  inquiries  were  ever  made.  Major  Sleeman, 
the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Thugs,  states  that  he  was 
Cor  three  years  in  charge  of  a  district  which  was 
a  favorite  spot  with  them.  He  supposed  that 
nothing  took  place  there  without  his  hearing  of 
it ;  but  he  subsequently  learned  that  during  that 
time  one  hundred  people  had  been  murdered  and 
buried  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  resi- 
dence. These  "  gentle  Hindoos*'  can  upon  oc- 
casion do  very  ferocious  things. 

From  Mirzapore  we  drop  down  the  Ganges, 
past  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  with  its  crumbling 
temples  and  narrow,  filthy  streets.  The  images 
of  the  sacred  bulls  and  the  obscene  symbols  of  the 
Hindoo  faith,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  are  the  most 
prominent  objects  in  this  '*  Athens  of  India." 
Ghazepore,  fifty  miles  further,  is  famous  for  the 
tomb  of  Lord  Comwallis,  who  regained  in  India 
the  laurels  he  lost  in  America.  Here  aro  the 
celebrated  gardens  of  roses  from  which  is  pro- 
duced the  finest  attar  of  roses.  The  weight  of  a 
half-dollar  of  the  first  quality  of  this  perfume  costs 
fifty  dollars ;  to  produce  this  quantity  requires 
twenty  thousand  flowers. 

So  we  float  down  the  sacred  stream.  It  is 
here  four  or  five  miles  broad,  and  is  covered  with 
boats  of  all  forms  and  dimensions,  among  which 
we  now  and  then  see  a  square-built  steamer  puff- 
ing along,  tugging  huge  passenger-barges.  Upon 
the  shore  at  frequent  intervals  we  see  the  rotting 
charpcy^  or  bedstead,  once  occupied  by  some  de- 
votee who  has  been  brought  to  die  upon  the  banks 
of  the  holy  river.  Now  and  then  the  disgusting 
form  of  a  huge  aligator  is  seen  basking  in  the  sim, 
or  a  pariah  dog  making  his  meal  from  a  corpse 
flung  upon  the  silent  shore.  Sundry  annoyances 
try  us  on  board  our  boat.  Flies  and  mosquitoes 
abound  of  course.  Great  spider  webs  as  large  as 
fine  thread  float  in  the  air,  and  when  inhaled  pro- 


duce an  unpleasant  irritation.  Worse  than  all  is 
a  species  of  flying  bug  that  makes  its  way  under 
our  clothing.  Try  to  remove  one  of  them,  and  be 
resents  the  liberty  by  emitting  an  odor  tenfold 
more  nauseous  than  that  of  our  fiimiliar  **  board- 
ing-house companion." 

At  Patna  we  stop  to  visit  the  opium  godownM^ 
or  stores.  The  production  of  this  drug  in  all  its 
stages  b  a  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company. 
No  on«  can  cultivate  the  poppy  without  a  special 
license,  and  the  Company  purchase  all  produce 
at  certain  fixed  rates.  The  opium  is  delivered  to 
collectors,  who  transmit  it  to  Patna,  whero  it  is 
prepared  for  market.  The  operation  is  carried  on 
in  a  large  paved  room,  where  the  drug  is  first 
flung  into  great  vats.  The  workmen  are  all  tick- 
eted. Each  has  before  him  a  table  upon  which  is 
a  Httle  basin  of  opiuni  and  a  brass  cup.  By  his 
side  is  a  box  of  poppy  leaves.  His  business  is  to 
make  the  drug  up  into  round  t>alls  of  a  specified 
weight,  for  which  purpose  the  cup  is  used,  and  to 
cover  them  neatly  with  the  leaves.  At  night  he 
deposits  his  balls  in  a  itek  bearing  a  number  cor- 
responding to  his  own.  They  are  then  placed 
separately  in  a  tup  of  clay,  and  conveyed  to  a  dry- 
ing room,  where  they  are  carefblly  watched  by 
little  nrehins  who  creep  about  among  the  racks. 
Their  special  mission  is  to  keep  away  a  spedes  of 
weevil,  who  are  as  fond  of  the  sedative  drug  as 
John  Chinaman  himself.  But  as  our  friend  of 
the  pigtail  has  money,  while  the  weevil  has  none, 
he  of  course  gets  the  preference.  In  fact  the  dis- 
tinction goes  further.  John  Bull  shoots  the  China- 
man if  he  does  not  take  the  opium,  and  kills  the 
weevil  if  he  does.  A  good  workman  makes  thirty 
or  forty  of  these  narcotic  balls  a  day.  During  a 
season  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  balls  are 
manufactured  here  for  the  Chinese  market  alone. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  smallest  loss  of 
the  drug.    Each  workman  undergoes  a  thorough 
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ablution  every  day,  so  as  to  secure  the  opium 
adhering  to  all  parts  of  his  person.  The  water  is 
evaporated,  leaving  the  drug  behind.  The  opium 
for  home  consumption  is  given  out  to  licensed 
dealers,  but  before  it  reaches  the  consumers  it  is 
adulterated  in  the  proportion  of  thirty  parts  of 
foreign  substances  to  one  of  the  pure  gum. 

From  Patna  we  float  down  the  river  for  a  hun- 
dred miles,  past  Monghyr,  the  Birmingham  of 
India,  until  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Cosi  river, 
which  comes  sweeping  directly  down  firom  the 
snow-clad  Himalayas,  whither  we  are  bound. 
Here  we  abandon  the  river,  and  take  our  way  by 
palkee,  due  north  for  the  mountains,  whose  white 
summits,  170  miles  distant,  are  visible  low  down 
in  the  horizon. 

In  due  time  we  reach  the  outposts  of  the  great 
Himalayan  range,  which,  clothed  with  verdure, 
spring  grrandly  up  from  the  parched  plain.  They 
form  huge  confused  masses  toward  the  north, 
flinging  great  spurs  upon  either  hand  far  out  into 
the  plain.  Between  these  spun  lie  close,  damp 
valleys,  smothered  in  the  rank  luxuriance  of  a 
tropical  forest.  Torrents  dash  foaming  down  the 
slopes,  their  position  indicated  by  clouds  of  spray 
floating  above  the  tree  tops.  Far  away  to  the 
south  the  plain  stretches  like  a  sea,  overhung  by 
vapors  wafted  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  hundreds 
of  miles  distant.  These  clouds  discharge  no  moist- 
ture  upon  the  plain ;  but  no  sooner  do  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  flanks  of  the 
hills  than  they  are  condensed, 
and  descend  into  the  valleys  in 
a  perpetual  drizzle ;  or,  still 
more  condensed  by  the  greats 
er  cold  of  the  higher  sum- 
mits, they  &11  in  showers  of 
heavy  rain,  which  feeds  the 
torrents  that  rush  down  the 
valleys,  and  find  their  way  to 
the  ocean,  whence  the  waters 
are  again  exhaled,  borne 
across  the  plains,  again  col- 
lected and  conveyed  to  the 
ocean,  in  perpetual  and  gi- 
gantic interchange. 

The  path  winds  through 
ravines  filled  with  dense  jun- 
gle, peopled  with  great  ants 
and  leeches  innumerable,  and 
vocal  with  the  ceaseless  hum 
of  the  shrill  cicads.  Ele- 
phants, tigers,  leopards,  wild 
boars,  and  rhinoceroses  in- 
habit these  jungles,  though  in 
no  great  numbers.  The  paths 
trodden  through  the  forests  by 
the  elephants  are  the  most 
available  roads. 

At  last  our  party  reach  Dor- 
jiling,  in  the  Sikkim  territory, 
a  place  purchased  by  the  En- 
glish Government  as  a  sana- 
tory station  where  the  Euro- 
peans, wasted  by  the  heats 
of  the  low  country,  may  re- 


cruit their  enfeebled  constitutions,  in  a  climate 
bearing  some  likeness  to  that  of  their  native 
land.  It  lies,  at  an  elevation  of  some  7000  feet, 
on  the  sharp  spur  of  a  mountain  whose  wooded 
sides  slope  down  to  the  river  bottoms  on  etther 
hand.  Here  is  presented  the  most  magnificent 
mountain  prospect  in  the  world.  A  fourth  of  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  a  line 
of  perpetual  snow.  Peak  after  peak  flings  its 
great  summit  up  into  the  air,  to  an  elevation  of 
more  than  five  miles.  Central,  and  supreme  over 
all,  at  a  distance  of  five-and-forty  miles,  towers 
Kinchin-junga,  the  loftiest  mountain  on  the  globe. 
Its  white  summit  reaches  nearer  the  moon  by  five 
hundred  feet  than  any  other  spot  upon  which 
the  sun  shines.  It  is  two  and  a  half  miles  higher 
than  Mont  Blanc,  "  the  monarch  of  hills  :'*  eight 
thousand  feet  higher  than  the  foot  of  man  or  beast 
has  ever  climbed,  or  than  the  strong  pinions  of 
the  condor  have  ever  borne  him  through  the  thin 
atmosphere. 

At  Dorjiling  our  naturalist  spent  the  months  of 
the  rainy  season,  busily  engaged  in  collecting  and 
preserving  his  specimens  in  natural  history.  We 
leave  him  to  his  chosen  tasks,  and  occupy  oar- 
selves  with  studying  the  new  forms  of  social  life 
that  present  themselves  in  this  wild  region. 

Foremost  among  the  population  are  the  Lep- 
chas,  the  aboriginal  people  of  the  mountains,  a 
quiet,  peaceable,  diminutive  race.    They  have  a 
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dim  tradition  of  the  deluge,  from  which  they  say 
a  couple  of  their  ancestors  managed  to  save  them- 
seWes  by  climbing  one  of  the  lofty  peaks  in  their 
ccmntry.  A  few  hundred  years  ago  they  were 
Tisited  by  missionaries  from  Thibet,  who  convert- 
ed them  to  Boodhism,  taught  them  to  plait  their 
hair  into  pigtails,  and  sundry  other  things  equally 
edifying.  They  are  wonderfully  patient  and  good- 
humored,  remarkably  honest  and  trustworthy,  but 
greatly  given  to  laziness,  and  abominably  filthy 
in  their  persons.  **  In  this  rainy  climate,"  re- 
marks the  Doctor  very  philosophically,  "  they  are 
supportable  out  of  doors."  They  are  fond  of  or- 
naments, which  together  with  their  pigtails  con- 
stitute the  joy  and  pride  of  their  lives.  The  most 
delicate  compliment  which  a  Lepcha  damsel  can 
pay  to  one  of  her  male  friends  is  to  steal  up  softly 
behind  him,  unplait  his  long  queue,  smooth  out  its 
tangled  hairs,  free  it  from  a  portion  of  its  swarm- 
ing inhabitants,  and  braid  it  again  into  a  nice  plait. 
As  their  pigtails  constitute  the  main  feature  of 
their  personal  attractions,  the  fairer  sex  are  en- 
dowed with  a  double  portion,  wearing  two  tails, 
instead  of  the  single  one  with  which  their  mascu- 
line companions  content  themselves.  They  have 
one  inexcusable  habit ;  this  is,  that  as  they  grow 
old  they  become  most  intolerably  ugly. 

The  dress  of  the  Lepchas  consists  in  great  part 
of  a  single  wide  garment  wrapped  loosely  about 
the  body.  This  is  for  ordinary  weather ;  in  the 
winter  they  add  an  outer  garment  with  sleeves. 
They  usually  go  bareheaded ;  but  when  the  Lep- 
cha assumes  a  hat  it  is  of  dimensions  ample  enough 
to  make  full  amends  for  the  unfrequency  of  its  use. 
Its  broad  brim  of  bamboo-leaves  answers  a  capital 
purpose  as  an  umbrella  in  rainy  weather,  at  which 
season  indeed  it  is  generally  worn.  The  males 
carry  a  long  heavy  knife  in  their  girdles,  which 
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they  use,  however,  for  no  offensive  purposes.  It 
is  called  *'  ban,"  and  serves,  nevertheless,  a  vari- 
ety of  useful  purposes,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  plow,  tooth-pick,  table-knife,  ham- 
mer, and  hatchet.  They  also  carry  a  bow  slung 
over  their  shoulders,  and  a  quiver  fiill  of  poison- 
ed arrows.  As  for  food,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  any  thing  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom  which  they  do  not  eat.  Nothing  comes 
amiss  to  them,  from  a  mushroom  to  an  elephant, 
though  rice  is  the  staple  article  of  ordinary  con- 
sumption. They  are  capital  woodsmen,  and  are 
invaluable  as  assistants  to  the  tourist.  Two  or 
three  of  them,  with  no  other  implement  than  their 
knives,  will  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of  hours 
knock  up  a  very  comfortable  hut,  having  a  water- 
tight roof  of  bamboo  thatch,  a  table,  bedstead, 
and  seats.  Their  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  relig- 
ion are  rather  cloudy.  They  believe  most  devoutly 
in  spirits,  bdth  good  and  bad :  but  as  the  former 
class  are  sure  to  do  them  no  harm,  they  pay  little 
heed  to  them ;  but  are  very  anxious  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  evil  ones.  Though  they  are 
bat  half-converted  Boodhists,  after  all,  they  man- 
ifest the  deepest  reverence  for  the  Lamas  or 
priests  of  Boodh,  while  they  also  maintain  in 
comfort  their  own  native  priests,  half  mounte- 
banks and  half  sorcerers,  who  go  about  the  coun- 
try in  harlequin  attire,  blessing,  cursing,  begging, 
<^rrying  messages,  and  performing  all  the  small 
offices  and  petty  knaveries  pertaining  to  their 
wandering  way  of  life.  They  sometimes  carry 
on  a  petty  traffic  in  addition  to  their  legitimate 
professional  avocations.  One  whom  we  encoun- 
tered dealt  in  teapots  of  red  day,  sheep,  and 
puppies. 

It  is  no  very  easy  matter  to  procure  permission 
to  travel  through  these  mountains.    The  country 
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is  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  English,  the 
Rajah  of  Sikkim  being  merely  one  of  the  petty 
protected  princes.  But  our  naturalist  was  backed 
up  by  strong  influences,  and  after  having  exhaust- 
ed the  botany  of  the  region  about  Dorjiling,  we 
succeeded  in  making  arrangements  for  a  journey 
among  the  mountain  passes  to  the  frontiers  of 
Thibet.  The  first  of  these  expeditions  lasted  for 
three  months,  and 'in  the  course  of  it  we  skirted 
the  base  of  the  great  Kinchin-junga.  The  pre- 
parations for  this  expedition  were  no  trifling 
afEair.  The  whole  party  consisted  of  fifty-six 
persons.  There  was  a  guard  of  Nepaulese  sol- 
diers, bearers  for  tents,  books,  provisions,  papers, 
and  a  host  of  those  miscellaneous  functionaries 
inseparable  from  Indian  life. 

We  set  out  late  in  October  upon  this  tour. 
We  have  by  this  time  got  bravely  over  the  neces- 
sity of  a  palkee  and  bearers,  and  find  ourselves 
abundantly  able  to  climb  the  mountains  and  thread 
the  ravines,  loaded  with  knife,  dagger,  and  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  scientific  instruments.  The  routine 
of  a  day's  journey  is  as  follows.  By  10  o'clock 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  camp  has  been  ex- 
plored, breakfast  concluded,  and  the  preparations 
for  the  day's  march  completed.  The  whole  party 
now  set  out  and  travel  until  four  or  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  word  is  given  to  halt 
for  the  nighh  A  few  blankets  spread  over  poles 
enclose  a  space  six  or  eight  feet  in  length  by  four 
or  five  broaid,  constituting  the  study,  for  the  time 


being,  of  our  explorer.  The  dexterous  Lepchas 
in  a  very  short  time  construct  a  table  and  bed- 
stead of  bamboo.  A  candle  enclosed  in  a  glate 
shade,  to  keep  off  the  insects  and  preserve  the 
flame  from  the  wind,  affords  light  by  which  we 
write  up  the  journal  and  notes  of  the  day.  Mean- 
while the  attendants  are  preparing  the  dinner 
under  the  shade  of  some  tree  or  rock.  Fatigue 
and  a  hot  dinner — even  though  none  of  the  best 
— are  capital  opiates,  and  sleep  comes  without 
being  summoned.  ^ 

The  vegetation  presents  a  commingling  of  the 
productions  of  temperate  and  tropical  climates. 
Oranges  and  maize,  the  broad-leafed  banana  and 
purple  buckwheat,  sugar  cane  and'  barley,  grow 
in  close  juxtaposition.  One  of  the  most  service- 
able plants  of  the  Himalayas  is  the  bamboo. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  uses  to  which  the  differ- 
ent species  are  applied.  The  young  shoots  of 
one  kind  are  eaten  as  salad ;  the  seeds  of  another 
supply  a  substitute  for  bread,  and  when  ferment- 
ed produce  a  slightly  intoxicating  drink,  which 
constitutes  the  favorite  *' tipple"  of  the  country; 
while  its  broad  leaves  furnish  the  material  of  a 
waterrtight  thatch.  Gut  into  splints  it  furnishes 
the  means  of  constructing  tables  and  furniture. 
Another  species  grows  in  the  form  of  long  rope- 
like cables,  from  which  are  formed  the  slight  sus- 
pension bridges  which  span  the  foaming  torrents 
that  come  dashing  down  the  ravines.  Two  of 
these  canes  are  placed  p'arallel  to  each  other, 
their  extremities  firmly  lashed  to  the  rocks  or 
trees  on  either  bank.  Loops  of  slender  vines  are 
suspended  from  these,  answering  the  purik>se  of 
chains  to  uphold  the  roadway,  which  consists 
merely  of  one  or  sometimes  two  canes.  A  Eu- 
ropean needs  steady  nerves  to  enable  him  to 
traverse  one  of  these  swaying  structures,  over 
which  the  agile  Lepcha  walks  steadily 'bearing  a 
load  of  a  hundred  and  a  half  Climbing  and 
parasitical  plants  abound  in  the  dark  valleys. 
Some  coil  serpent-like  around  the  trees,  smother- 
ing them  in  their  close  embrace;  while  others 
throw  out  aerial  roots  like  the  anns  of  a  huge 
centipede,  with  which  they  grasp  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  and  thus  climb  to  their  very  tops.  At 
first  sight  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  one  of 
these  parasites  is  any  thing  other  than  some  huge 
reptile  making  its  way  up  the  tree. 

Advancing  further  among  tl^  mountains,  the 
character  of  the  population  gradually  changes. 
The  diminutive  Lepchas  are  replaced  by  the  Thi- 
betans, a  dark,  square-built,  muscular  race  of 
men,  with  broad  Mongolian  faces,  wide  mouths, 
flat  noses,  high  cheek  bones,  low  foreheads,  and 
little  twinkling  eyes  with  the  exterior  comers 
'turned  upward.  Every  vestige  of  hair  is  care- 
fully removed  from  their  faces  with  a  pair  of 
tweezers,  which  form  a  part  of  their  equipment 
as  indispensable  as  a  pair  of  razors  to  a  Euro- 
pean traveler  before  the  advent  of  the  mustache 
movement.  Their  natural  color  is  scarcely  darker 
than  our  own,  but  filth,  smoke,  and  constant  ex- 
posure to  the  most  rigorous  climate  upon  the 
globe  soon  effaces  every  vestige  of  their  rosy 
complexion.    They  wear  loose  blanket  robes  girt 
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about  the  waist  with  a  leathern  belt,  which  serres 
as  a  repository  for  their  pipes  made  of  iron  or 
brass,  their  tobacco-pouch,  knife,  chop-sticks, 
tinder  box,  tweezers,  and  sundry  other  imple- 
ments. They  are  vastly  good-humored,  and 
when  parties  of  them  encounter  upon  the  road, 
they  go  through  a  succession  of  ceremonious  sa- 
lutes which  one  can  never  see  without  an  ex- 
plosion of  inextinguishable  laughter.  The  cer- 
emony begins  by  each  running  the  tongue  to  its 
full  extent  from  his  leathery  jaws ;  then  comes 
a  profusion  of  nods  and  grins,  expressive  of  the 
height  of  amity  and  good- will ;  and  the  perform- 
ance closes  by  each  party  scratching  his  ear. 
They  have  learned  that  this  feshion  of  saluta- 
tion strikes  strangers  as  somewhat  ludicrous ;  and 
when  they  encounter  them  the  mode  of  greet- 
ing undergoes  a  variation.  First  they  bring  the 
hand  up  to  the  eye,  then  prostrate  themselves 
to  the  earth,  bumping  the  forehead  three  times 
upon  the  ground ;  when  they  rise  firom  this  pos- 
ture of  humiliation  they  Invariably  put  in  a  claim 
for  bucktheesh,  which  is  always  most  acceptable 
when  presented  in  the  shape  of  tobacco  or  snufi*. 
These  Thibetans  are  employed  in  conveying 
salt  from  the  mines  in  Thibet,  on  the  northern 


side  of  the  great  Himalayan 
range,  to  supply  the  countries 
to  the  south.  To  convey  this 
almost  every  animal  larger  than 
a  cat  is  pressed  into  service. 
A  salt  caravan  presents  a  mot- 
ley spectacle.  In  the  van  comes 
a  man  or  woman  driving  a  silky 
haired  yak,  the  small  buffalo  of 
the  mountains,  grunting  along 
under  a  load  of  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  of  salt,  besides 
pots,  pans,  kettles,  and  para- 
phernalia of  all  sorts,  with  a 
rosy  infant  nestled  somewhere 
in  the  load,  sucking  away  at  a 
lump  of  cheese  curd.  Then 
follow  a  long  file  of  «heep  and 
goats,  each  with  a  bag  or  two 
of  salt  on  its  back.  After  these 
comes  a  huge  black  mastiff,  of 
a  breed  peculiar  to  the  mount- 
ains, with  a  head  like  Socra- 
tes, a  great  bushy  tail  sweep- 
ing grandly  over  his  back,  and 
a  gay  collar  around  his  neck. 
He  looks  like  the  lord  of  the 
caravan,  but,  like  all  the  rest,  he 
bears  his  load  of  the  precious 
commodity;  by  day  he  acts 
as  carrier,  and  officiates  as  a 
watch-dog  by  night.  The  rear 
is  brought  up  by  a  group  of 
children,  laughing  and  chatting 
together  as  they  clamber  along 
the  mountain  passes ;  the  very 
youngest  of  them  who  is  able 
to  w<dk  alone  bearing  a  bag  of 
salt. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
amount  of  labor  expended  in  conveyingevery  pound 
of  salt  which  finds  its  way  over  these  mountains. 
Before  reaching  the  first  village  on  the  southern 
side,  it  must  make  a  circuit  of  one-third  of  the  dis- 
tance around  the  great  peak  of  Kinchin-junga.  It 
is  evident  that  the  most  direct  route  is  that  which 
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keeps  nearest  to  the  summit ;  avoiding  the  de- 
scent of  the  valleys  which  radiate  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  actual  distance  traveled  is  not  more 
than  fifty  miles  in  a  straight  line,  but  to  accom- 
plish this  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  must 
be  traversed,  involving  an  amount  of  labor  which 
would  accomplish  at  least  twice  as  far  over  toler- 
able roads.  So  that  in  effect  the  salt  is  conveyed 
on  the  backs  of  men  and  animals  a  distance  of 
fully  three  hundred  miles  before  reaching  the 
nearest  point  of  the  country  where  it  is  to  be  con- 
sumed. This  occupies  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  ten  days,  making  no  allowance  for 
any  interval  of  rest.  After  the  first  day  the  path 
in  no  case  descends  lower  than  10,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  least  four  passes  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow  are  to  be  traversed,  all 
of  which  attain  an  altitude  of  more  than  15,000 
feet,  as  high  as  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  while 
one,  the  Kanglachen  Pass,  is  16,500  feet  above 
the  sea.  Perhaps  no  better  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  gigantic  scale  upon  which  Nature  has  here 
wrought,  than  by  comparing  the  Himalayas  with 
the  Alps.  The  circuit  of  Mont  Blanc  may  be 
accomplished  in  four  days,  while  at  least  a  month 
must  be  occupied  in  making  that  of  Kinchin- 
junga. 

By  way  of  specimen  of  life  in  the  Himalayas, 
let  us  look  at  one  of  the  villages  of  the  mountains. 
It  shall  be  that  of  Wallanchoon,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nepaul.  It  stands  ten  thousand  feet  and  more 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  say  half  a  mile  above 
the  convent  of  Saint  Bernard.  The  few  trees 
which  find  rooting  upon  the  steep  mountain  sides 
look  gaunt  and  haggard ;  long  streamers  of  lichen, 
bleached  by  exposure  to  sun  and  wind,' float  from 
the  naked  branches.  The  village  lies  in  a  plain 
sown  over  with  huge  boulders  that  have  from  age 


to  age  been  loosened  from  the  heights  around. 
The  houses  creep  up  the  mountain  side.  They 
are  gayly  painted  and  ornamented  with  poles, 
from  which  streamers  float  in  the  sharp  mount- 
ain breeze.  You  might  almost  suppose  that  a 
fleet  of  Noah's  arks,  as  that  vessel  is  represented 
in  old  Dutch  Bibles,  had  somehow  got  stranded 
among  the  mountains.  The  buildings  are  formed 
of  pine  planks  set  upright,  the  interstices  being 
filled  with  compost.  The  roofs  are  low  pitched, 
covered  with  shingles,  loaded  with  large  stones 
to  keep  them  from  blowing  away.  A  narrow  slit, 
closed  with  a  shutter,  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
window.  As  we  pass  through  the  narrow  streets 
groups  of  swarthy,  blear-eyed  Thibetans  salute 
us  with  their  deferential  kotowing.  By  way  of 
public  buildings  there  are  a  number  of  manii, 
square-roofed  temples  containing  rows  of  praying 
cylinders,  five  or  six  feet  high,  gaudily  painted, 
some  turned  by  hand,  others  by  water;  and  men- 
donggj  blank  walls,  upon  which  are  painted  the 
universal  Bhoodist  formula,  Om  Manx  Padmi 
om — '*  Hail  to  him  of  the  lotus  flower  and  the 
jewel.'* 

High  above  the  level  of  the  dwellings  a  long 
low  convent  building  sits  perched.  Few  things 
are  more  noticeable  than  the  frequency  of  tem- 
ples and  monasteries  all  through  the  mountains. 
The  principal  establishment  is  at  Tassiding,  upon 
a  spur  which  shoots  down  from  the  flanks  of 
Kinchin-junga.  Here  are  three  temples,  with 
the  corresponding  houses  for  the  Lamas.  They 
are  singular-looking  structures,  built  of  huge 
stones,  the  walls  sloping  upward  from  their  base 
upon  the  outside,  though  they  are  perpendicular 
within.  The  roof  is  low  and  thickly  thatched, 
projecting  eight  or  ten  feet  beyond  the  walls.  A 
ladder  upon  the  outside  gives  access  to  a  wmajf 
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garret  under  the  roof,  inhabited  by  the  attendant 
monks.  Passing  through  the  outer  door,  we 
enter  a  vestibule  in  which  are  tall  praying  ma- 
chines, which  are  kept  continually  turning,  and 
the  quantity  of  prayer  and  supplication  thus 
ground  out  is  astonishing.  From  this  vestibule 
the  main  body  of  the  temple  is  entered  by  folding 
doors  studded  with  copper  bosses.  The  walls 
and  floor  are  plastered  over  with  clay,  upon 
which  are  depicted  allegorical  representations  of 
Boodh,  and  various  other  figures.  The  pillars 
and  cross  beams  are  ornamented  with  brilliant 
colors,  vermilion,  green,  gold,  and  azure,  disposed 
in  masses  of  color,  with  slender  streaks  of  white 
between.  In  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
colors,  particularly  in  separating  the  heavier 
masses  of  color,  they  have  in  a  measure  antici- 
pated those  principles  of  decorative  art  adopted 
in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  London. 

The  altars  and  images  are  placed  opposite  t^e 
entrance.  The  chief  image  is  placed  behind  the 
altar,  under  a  canopy.  He  is  represented  sitting 
cross-legged,  with  the  left  heel  elevated,  the  cor- 
responding hand  resting  on  the  thigh.  In  this 
hand  he  holds  the  padmij  or  sacred  lotus  and 
jewel.  The  right  hand  is  either  raised  in  bene- 
diction, or  holds  the  dorjCy  or  thunderbolt.  On 
either  side  of  him  are  arranged  the  lesser  divini- 
ties and  saints,  male  and  female.  In  portraying 
the  aspect  of  the  divinities,  the  aim  of  the  artist 
seems  to  have  been  to  represent  them  with  an  air 
of  calm  and  serene  contemplation. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  Boodhists  are  not  idolaters.  The  images 
are  not  idols ;  they  are  objects  of  reverence,  not 
of  adoration.  In  theory  at  least,  no  image  is  any 
thing  more  than  the  symbol  of  the  being  in  whose 
honor  it  is  erected ;  a  token  to  remind  the  wor- 


shipers of  the  holy  person  to  whom  alone  the 
adoration  is  given. 

One  must  be  cold  and  unimaginative  if  his 
deepest  emotions  ^re  not  stirred  when  standing 
among  the  memorials  of  a  faith  which  counts 
more  votaries  than  any  other  upon  the  globe. 
Turn  which  way  you  will  the  eye  is  met  by  some 
beautiful  specimen  of  carving  or  coloring.  The 
dim  light  which  finds  its  way  through  the  narrow 
windows  pierced  in  the  thick  walls  subdues  into 
harmony  much  that  would  seem  harsh  and  glar- 
ing if  beheld  under  a  stronger  light.  Incense  and 
sweet-smelling  herbs,  burned  by  the  priests  on  en- 
tering, add  no  little  to  the  general  cdSfect,  harmo- 
nizing with  the  grave  and  decorous  deportment  of 
the  worshipers.  In  some  respects  the  Lamas 
have  engrafted  the  peculiarities  of  the  old  religion 
of  the  mountains  upon  the  purer  and  more  spirit- 
ual doctrines  of  Boodhism.  Perhaps  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  the  instinctive  feelings  of  the  people, 
they  still  make  offerings  and  present  supplications 
to  the  spirits  who  preside  over  Kinchin-junga  and 
his  giant  brotherhood  of  peaks.  And  in  the  sol- 
emn presence  of  those  great  summits  which  rise 
in  perpetual  solitude,  as  inaccessible  to  any  living 
thing  of  earth  as  are  the  calm  stars,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  us  not  to  feel  sympathy  with  the 
belief  that  peoples  them  with  beings  of  a  higher 
order  than  ourselves,  whose  serene  existence 
knows  none  of  the  cares  and  anxieties  which  dis 
turb  our  mortal  life.  Though  we  can  not  em- 
brace we  must  yet  sympathize  with  these  fair 
humanities  of  old  religion. 

In  the  temple  worship  there  are  few  or  no  traces 
of  this  admixture  of  foreign  elements.  As  you 
enter  you  see  a  group  of  Lamas  sitting  cross- 
legged  upon  benches  running  along  the  side  of 
the  apartment.    One,  with  finger  upraised  in  the 
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attitude  of  enforcing  attention,  is  reading  aloud 
from  some  sacred  book.  After  a  while  all  join  in 
chanting  a  hymn,  while  the  attendant  boys  beat 
the  gongs  and  cymbals,  blow  the  conches  and 
thigh-bone  trampets,  and  wheel  the  manis^  every 
stroke  of  whose  tinkling  bells  announces  that  the 
supplications  of  the  audience  have  again  ascended 
to  the  deity. 

The  sacred  implements  in  these  temples  are 
curious  enough.  First  in  importance  is  the  mani, 
or  praying  machine.  It  is  a  cylinder  of  leather, 
of  any  size  up  to  that  of  a  lai^e  barrel  or  even 
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hogshead,  placed  vertically  upon  an  axis,  so  that 
it  may  revolve  with  facility.  It  is  often  painted  in 
brilliant  colors,  and  is  inscribed  with  the  universal 
Om  Mam  Padmi  om.  Written  prayers  are  depos- 
ited within  this  cylinder,  which  is  made  to  revolve 
by  pulling  a  string  attached  to  a  crank.  An  iron 
arm  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  cylinder  strikes 
a  small  bell  at  each  revolution,  and  any  one  who 
pulls  the  string  properly  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
peated all  the  prayers  contained  in  the  cylinder  at 
every  stroke  of  the  bell.  Some  of  these  machines 
are  put  in  motion  by  water-power,  and  thus  turn 


out  an  amount  of  supplication  too  great  to  be 
easily  estimated.  There  is  another  kind  bpme  in 
the  hand,  which  can  be  mad^to  revolve  by  a  very 
slight  movement  of  the  owner.  These  are  usual- 
ly carried  about  by  the  wandering  priesU,  half 
mountebank,  half  Lama,  and  whole  beggar,  who 
perambulate  the  country,  managing  to  pick  up  a 
very  comfortable  subsistence,  though  they  not  un- 
frequently  present  a  very  dilapidated  appearance 
in  the  matter  of  clothing.  If  these  cylinders  do 
their  work  in  a  satisfiustoiy  manner — and  those 
who  use  them  have  no  doubts  on  that  score — no 
labor-saving  machine 
ever  invented  can  be> 
gin  to  compare  with 
them.  "What  is  a  sew- 
ing machine  that  makes 
a  thousand  stitches  a 
minute,  a  printing  ma- 
chine that  throws  off 
twenty  thousand  sheets 
in  an  hour,  compared 
with  an  instrument 
which  repeats  all  the 
supplications  in  the 
prayer-book  as  often  as 
a  cylinder  can  be  made 
to  revolve  on  its  axis  1 
The  implement  next 
in  importance  to  the 
mani  is  the  trumpet, 
made  of  a  human 
thigh  bone,  perforated 
through  both  condyles. 
These  are  often  handsomely  mounted  and  decor- 
ated with  silver.  There  is  some  peculiar  sanctity 
attached  to  the  bones  of  a  Lama  which  is  held  to 
give  a  special  efficacy  to  the  trumpets  manu&ctured 
from  them.  It  can  not  fail  to  be  vastly  consolatory 
to  these  holy  men  to  reflect  that  not  only  are  their 
throats  exercised  m  performing  the  sacred  offices 
while  they  are  living,  but  for  generations  after  they 
are  dead  their  bones  will  still  continue  to  enact 
an  important  part  in  divine  worship.  We  have  heard 
of  enthusiastic  devotees  of  science  who  derived 
great  pleasure  firom  the  hope  that  after  their  deadi 
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their  bodies  might  subserve  the  cause  to  which 
they  were  devoted,  by  finding  their  way  to  the 
dissecting  room ;  and  that  many  a  lesson  upon  an- 
atomy would  be  illustrated  by  means  of  their 
skeletons  in  a  lecture-room.  This  is  doubtless 
a  noble  function  for  one's  body  to  perform,  but  it 
hardly  equals  that  to  which  any  Lama  may  rea- 
sonably hope  his  thigh-bones  may  attain.  Nor 
is  this  honor  exclusively 
destined  for  the  Lamas.  .^^^-^ 

Bones  of  unusual  size  are  .^T  ~^"^  -s 

in  great  demand.  Any 
man  who  chances  to  be 
gifted  with  limbs  of  ex- 
traordinary length  may 
hope  to  attain  this  pre- 
eminelkice.  In  &ct,  in  a 
country  where  saints  are 
more  common  than  giants, 
an  inch  or  two  in  the 
length  of  a  bone  will  coun- 
terbalance a  number  of  de- 
grees of  sanctity.  The 
first  European  who  died  at 
Doijiling  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary stature,  and  it 
is  confidently  affirmed  that 
his  body  was  dug  up  by 
some  enthusiastic  resur- 
rectionists, for  the  sake  of 
converting  his  thigh-bones 
into  trumpets. 

In  addition  to  the  manis 
and  trumpets,  the  principal 
implements  of  worship 
found  in  the  Boodhlst  tem- 
ples are  the  dorjct  or  dou- 
ble thunderbolt  —  which 
the  Lamas  use  much  as 
the  Catholic  priests  do 
the  cross — bells,  cymbals, 
gongs,  conch-shells,  and 
brazen  cups.  These  lat- 
ter are  perhaps  intended 
to  represent  the  sacred  lo- 
tas, which  bears  so  import- 
ant a  part  in  Boodhist  my- 
thology. 

Some  of  the  temples  are  very  humble  edifices, 
consisting  merely  of  a  building  of  a  single  room, 
with  sliding  shutters  over  the  window-slits,  fur- 
nished in  a  rude  manner ;  but  the  implements  of 
worship  correspond  in  general  to  those  found  in 
temples  of  more  pretension,  though  of  smaller 
size  and  cheaper  construction.  Even  in  these 
there  are  not  unfrequently  impletnents  of  no  little 
beauty,  and  the  worship  is  performed  with  as  much 
apparent  earnestness  and  solemnity  as  in  the 
larger  structures.  The  most  singular  religious 
structures  are  the  praying-mills  which  occur  at 
intervals  along  the  courses  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents. They  consist  simply  of  a  slight  hut  built 
over  the  stream,  large  enough  to  contain  a  mani. 
The  shaft  descends  through  the  floor,  and  being 
provided  with  floats  at  the  lower  extremity,  dip- 
ping into  the  water,  the  cylinder  is  kept  in  con- 


stant motion,  praying  away  night  and  day  on  its 
own  account,  or  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may 
concern. 

Besides  these  religious  edifices,  in  traversing 
the  steep  mountain  paths  we  firequently  encoun- 
ter rude  memorials,  consisting  merely  of  a  pile 
of  stones,  firom  which  projects  a  staff  ornamented 
with  a  streamer.     The  Lepchas  never  pass  thes^* 
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without  pausing  for  a  moment  to  go  through  with 
their  devotions.  They  walk  slowly  around  them 
three  times,  always  from  left  to  right,  repeating 
the  mystical  Om  padmi ;  then  pause  with  heads 
bowed  and  pigtails  streaming  behind,  apparently 
repeating  their  prayers  ;  and  conclude  the  cere- 
mony by  making  a  votive  offering  of  three  pine 
cones.  The  ceremony  concluded,  they  walk  off, 
smirking,  grinning,  nodding,  and  elevating  the 
comers  of  their  eyes,  in  the  joyful  consciousness 
of  having  performed  their  religious  duties  in  the 
mpst  edifying  and  satisfactory  manner. 

During  our  naturalist's  joumeyings  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Rajah  of  Sikkim.  The  reader  must 
not  imagine  that  the  ceremony  was  very  pomp- 
ous or  imposing ;  for  the  country  is  very  small 
and  thinly  inhabited.  Still  there  are  formalities 
to  be  observed  every  where  in  approaching  royal 
personages ;  and  as  constant  botsnizmg  and  geo- 
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logizing  in  all  sorts  of  rough  places  had  reduced 
the  shooting-jacket  which  he  wore  to  a  state  of 
woeful  dilapidation,  the  Doctor  was  obliged  to 
borrow  a  coat  for  the  reception.  He  likewise 
furnished  himself  with  a  quantity  of  red  cloth 
and  beads  by  way  of  presents,  and  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  royalty.  The  audience-room 
was  merely  a  shed,  some  twenty  feet  in  length, 
made  of  bamboos,  and  wattled  up  at  the  sides. 
The  royal  body-guard  just  then  on  duty  consisted 
of  a  couple  of  soldiers  in  red  jackets,  with  bows 
slung  over  their  shoulders.     His  Majesty,  how- 


8IKKIM    80LDIEB8. 

ever,  possesses  a  few  Sepoys  armed  with  mus- 
kets. As  they  entered  the  audience-chamber, 
they  saw  a  score  or  so  of  the  Rajah's  relatives — 
the  royal  family,  in  &ct — drawn  up  on  each  side 
of  the  i^artment.  At  the  further  end  was  a 
wicker  platform  covered  with  purple  silk,  em- 
broidered in  white  and  gold ;  above  this  was  a 
tatt«red  blue  canopy.  This  platform  was  the 
throne,  and  upon  it  was  seated  cross-legged  an 
insignificant,  ftmny-looking  old  fellow,  whose  lit- 
tle angular  eyes  winked  and  twinkled  like  stars 
in  a  cold  night.  He  wore  a  robe  of  yellow  silk, 
and  had  upon  his  head  a  broad-brimmed,  low- 
crowned  hat  of  pink  silk,  covered  with  tassels  of 
tiilken  floss.  The  wearer  of  this  very  juvenile 
costume  had  apparently  passed  man's  allotted 
three-score  years  and  ten,  without  having  picked 
up  much  wisdom  by  the  way.  He  was  a  great 
saint,  and  quite  above  attending  to  any  sublunary 
business,  but  kept  himself  in  a  state  of  serene 
self-contemplation ;  and,  as  his  subjects  believed, 
was  quite  prepared  to  be  absorbed  in  the  divine 
essence  of  Boodh.  They  thought  that  he  was 
something  quite  out  of  the  common  way,  who 
could  not  thhik  of  doing  so  common-place  and  tuI- 


gar  an  action  as  dying ;  but  some  day,  when  hs 
had  become  tired  of  his  earthly  tabernacle  and 
pink  hat,  would  just  shift  them  both,  and  reap- 
pear somewhere  else,  in  a  new  body  and  a  fresh 
hat  to  match. 

In  the  mean  while,  like  many  another  sainted 
sovereign — such  for  instance  as  the  **  royal  mar- 
tyr" Charles  I.  of  England,  and  Saint  Louis  XYI. 
of  France— he  had  suffered  his  dominions  to  &U 
into  a  rather  bad  way.  He  had  by  way  of  Dewan, 
or  Prime  Minister,  a  certun  Thibetan,  who  con- 
trived to  display  upon  the  limited  stage  to  which 
he  was  restricted  all 
the  vices  proper  to  a 
royal  favorite.  As  a 
natural  consequence, 
he  was  thoroughly  de- 
tested, and  the  court 
of  Tumlong  became 
the  scene  of  intrigues 
as  busy  as  those  of 
Paris  or  Vienna. 

It  was  a  great  point 
with  the  Dewan  to 
prevent  any  interview 
between  the  Rajah  and 
the  English  Resident 
at  Dorjiling.  When, 
after  a  while,  the  in- 
terview was  appointed 
to  be  held  at  a  littk 
town  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  which 
fonned  the  boundary 
between  the  dominions 
of  the  Rajah  and  the 
acquisitions  of  his  Eu- 
ropean neighbors,  the 
Minister  tried  every 
means  to  frustrate  it. 
Arrows  were  shot  over 
the  stream,  to  which  were  attached  letters  urging 
the  visitors  to  return,  and  demonstrating  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  the  interview  should  take 
place.  The  reasons  assigned  were  conclusive 
enough,  though  hardly  consistent  with  each  other. 
One  letter  would  solemnly  assert  that  the  Rajah 
was  very  sick  at  his  capital ;  the  next  would  just 
as  solemnly  declare  that  he  had  gone  to  Thibet, 
whence  he  would  not  return  for  nobody  knew 
how  long.  This  was  scarcely  read  and  consider- 
ed before  another  missive  would  be  seLt  over  an- 
nouncing that  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  his  de- 
votions, and  could  by  no  possibility  receive  the 
foreigners,  and  so  on. 

Finding  at  last  that  the  interview  could  not  be 
prevented,  the  Dewan  concluded  to  be  present. 
He  made  his  appearance  in  th^  audience-chamber 
clothed  in  a  superb  robe  of  purple  silk  wrought 
with  gold,  and  gave  the  visitors  a  very  cool  recep- 
tion. He  had  contrived  to  have  the  articles  they 
had  brought  for  the  Rajah  delivered  before  the 
audience  was  granted,  instoad  of  during  its  con- 
tinuance, thus  giving  them  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing intended  as  tribute  rather  than  as  presents. 
He  managed  to  have  the  interview  cat  dom  to  a 
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brief  period.  As  a  signal  for  its  close  white  silken 
scarfs  were  thrown  over  the  shoulders  of  the  vis- 
itors, to  whom  presents  were  also  made,  consist- 
ing of  China  silks,  bricks  of  tea,  cattle,  ponies, 
and  a  quantity  of  the  precious  commodity,  salt. 

This  was  in  December,  1848.  The  whole  of 
the  ensuing  year  was  spent  by  Dr.  Hooker  in 
traTersing  the  mountains  in  various  directions, 
making  botanical  and  geological  collections.  The 
Dewan  was  much  opposed  to  these  joumeyings, 
and  succeeded  on  some  occasions  in  throwing  se- 


rious obstacles  in  their  way.  At  length,  at  the 
close  of  the  following  year,  he  ventured  upon  a 
decisive  step,  which  ultimately  lead  to  his  dis- 
grace and  ruin.  In  company  with  the  English 
Resident,  together  with  a  considerable  party,  the 
Doctor  was  on  his  way  to  the  capital  of  the  Rajah, 
when  they  were  all  suddenly  seized  by  a  band 
of  the  followers  of  the  Dewan,  and  detained  as 
prisoners,  in  the.  hope  of  extorting  certain  stipu- 
lations which  the  Minister  was  very  desirous  of 
gaining.    They  were  carried  to  the  capital,  and 
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kept  in  close  confinement  for  a  month,  though 
subjected  to  no  very  serious  ill-treatment.  The 
Doctor  spent  the  time  in  making  meteorological 
observations,  playing  upon  a  sort  of  Jew's  harp, 
and  smoking.  At  length  the  news  reached  the 
Rajah  that  the  English  were  actually  sending  a 
body  of  troops  to  punish  him  for  his  seizure  of 
their  representative.  He  became  terribly  fright- 
ened, and  packed  the  prisoners  oft  with  all  the 
baste  he  could  muster.  The  Dewan  was  dis- 
graced, and  his  property  taken  from  him,  in  pun- 
ishment for  having  led  his  master  into  such  a 
difficulty.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that 
the  English  government  seized  upon  a  portion 
of  the  Rajah's  territories,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  which  they  formally  annexed  to  their 
own  dominions.  The  process  of  annexation  was 
performed  in  a  very  summary  manner.  Four  po- 
licemen marched  in  solid  phalanx  up  to  the  treas- 
ury, of  which  they  took  formal  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  British  government,  announcing  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  dbtrict  that  the  territory 
was  confiscated :  an  arrangement  in  which  they 
acquiesced  with  the  most  perfect  equanimity.  It 
is  but*&ir  to  add  that  the  amount  of  treasure  which 
fell  into  their  hands  was  hardly  sufficient  to  fig- 
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ure  in  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Book.     The  exact 
sum  is  stated  to  have  been  twelve  shillings. 

Here  we  must  part  with  our  worthy  friend  the 
Doctor.  We  have  abstained  firom  all  mention  of 
his  scientific  labors.  Those  who  would  know 
how  he  botanized  and  geologized,  watched  the 
thermometer  and  barometer,  registered  the  rain 
gauge,  measured  the  heights  of  mountains  and 
the  depth  of  valleys,  will  find  all  these  particu- 
lars laid  down  in  Ids  "  Journals."  After  exhaust- 
ing the  natural  history  of  the  Himalayas,  he  had 
stOl  a  year  at  his  disposal.  Bhotan  and  Nepaul 
were  untrodden  fields ;  but  no  European  could 
visit  them  without  imminent  peril.  So  he  de- 
cided upon  the  Khasia  Mountains,  at  the  head  of 
the  great  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Burram- 
pooter.  He  descended  the  Himalayas,  floated 
down  the  Ganges  to  Calcutta,  where  he  was 
greeted  by  a  box  of  living  American  plants,  which 
had  been  brought  in  a  frozen  state  in  a  vessel  la- 
den with  ice  from  Wenham  Lake.  This  ice  is 
much  used  by  physicians  in  cases  of  inflammation, 
and  sells  in  the  Calcutta  market  for  a  penny  ster- 
luig  a  pound.  From  Calcutta  he  proceeded  to  his 
new  field  of  research,  whither  we  will  not  now 
follow  him.  ^  T 
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THE  NEWCOMES.* 
MEMOIRS  OF  A  MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 

BY    W.    M.    THACKZRAT. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

LADY  KEW  AT  TBB  CONORBSS. 

WHEN  Lady  Kew  heard  that  Madame  d'lYry 
was  at  Baden,  and  was  infonned  at  once 
of  the  French  lady's  graciousness  toward  the 
Newcome  family,  and  of  her  fury  against  Lord 
Kew,  the  old  Countess  gave  a  loose  to  that  ener- 
getic temper  with  which  nature  had  gifted  her ; 
a  temper  which  she  tied  np  sometimes  and  kept 
from  barking  and  biting;  but  which  when  un- 
muzzled was  an  animal  of  whom  all  her  lady- 
ship's family  had  a  just  apprehension.  Not  one 
of  them  but  in  his  or  her  time  had  been  wounded, 
lacerated,  tumbled  over,  otherwise  frightened  or 
injured  by  this  unruly  brute.  The  cowards 
brought  it  sops  and  patted  it ;  the  prudent  gave 
it  a  clear  berth,  and  walked  round  so  as  not  to 
meet  it ;  but  woe  be  to  those  of  the  family  who 
had  to  bring  the  meal,  and  prepare  the  litter,  and 
(to  speak  respectfully)  share  the  kennel  with 
Lady  Kew's  **  Black  Dog !"  Surely  a  fine  furi- 
ous temper,  if  accompanied  with  a  certain  mag- 
nanimity and  bravery  which  often  go  together 
with  it,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  and  fortunate 
gifts  with  which  a  gentleman  or  lady  can  be 
endowed.  A  person  always  ready  to  fight  is 
certain  of  the  greatest  consideration  among  his 
or  her  family  circle.  The  lazy  grow  tired  of  con- 
tending with  him:  the  timid  coax  and  flatter 
him ;  and  as  almost  every  one  is  timid  or  lazy,  a 
bad-tempered  man  is  sure  to  have  his  ovm  way. 
It  is  he  who  commands,  and  all  the  others  obey. 
^  If  he  is  a  gourmand,  he  has  what  he  likes  ht 
'  dinner ;  and  the  tastes  of  all  the  rest  are  subserv- 
ient to  him.  She  (we  playfully  transfer  the 
gender,  as  a  bad  temper  is  of  both  sexes)  has  the 
place  which  she  likes  best  in  the  drawing-room ; 
nor  do  her  parents,  nor  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, venture  to  take  her  favorite  chair.  If  she 
wants  to  go  to  a  party,  mamma  will  dress  herself 
in  spite  of  her  headache ;  and  papa,  who  hates 
those   dreadful  soirees,  will  go  up-stairs  alter 
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dinner  and  put  on  his  poor  old 
white  neckcloth,  though  he  has 
been  toiling  at  chambers  all  day, 
and  must  be  there  early  in  the 
morning — he  will  go  out  with  her, 
we  say,  and  stay  for  the  cotillon. 
If  the  family  are  taking  their  tour 
in  the  summer,  it  is  she  who 
ordains  whither  they  shall  go,  and 
when  they  shall  stop.  If  he  comes 
home  late,  the  dinner  is  kept  fior 
him,  and  not  one  dares  to  say  a 
word  though  ever  so  hungry.  If 
he  is  in  a  good  humor,  how  every 
one  frisks  about  and  is  h&ppjl 
How  the  servants  jump  up  at  his 
bell  and  run  to  wait  upon  him! 
How  they  sit  up  patiently,  and 
how  eagerly  they  rush  out  to  fetch 
cabs  in  the  rain!  Whereas  for 
you  and  me,  who  have  the  tempers 
of  angds,  and  never  were  known 
to  be  angry  or  to  complain,  nobody 
cares  whether  we  are  pleased  or  not.  Our  wives 
go  to  the  milliners  and  send  us  the  bill,  and  we 
pay  it ;  our  John  finishes  reading  the  newspaper 
before  he  answers  our  bell,  and  brings  it  to  us; 
our  sons  loll  in  the  arm-chair  which  we  should 
like ;  fill  the  house  with  their  young  men,  and 
smoke  in  the  dining-room ;  our  tailors  fit  us  badly ; 
our  butchers  give  us  the  yoimgest  mutton ;  our 
tradesmen  dun  us  much  more  quickly  than  other 
people's,  because  they  know  we  are  good-na- 
tured ;  and  our  servants  go  out  whenever  they 
like,  and  openly  have  their  friends  to  supper  in 
the  kitchen.  When  Lady  Kew  said  Sic  volo,  sic 
jubeo,  I  promise  you  few  persons  of  her  lady- 
ship's belongings  stopped,  before  they  did  her 
biddings,  to  ask  her  reasons. 

If,  which  very  seldom  happens,  there  are  two 
such  imperious  and  domineering  spirits  in  a 
family,  unpleasantries  of  course  will  arise  from 
their  contentions ;  or,  if  out  of  doors,  the  family 
Bajazet  meets  with  some  other  violent  Turk, 
dreadful  battles  ensue,  all  the  allies  on  either  side 
are  brought  in,  and  the  surrounding  neighbors 
perforce  engaged  in  the  quarrel.  This  was  un- 
luckily the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Lady 
Kew,  unaccustomed  to  have  her  will  questioned 
at  home,  liked  to  impose  it  abroad.  She  judged 
the  persons  around  her  with  great  freedom  of 
speech.  Her  opinions  were  quoted,  as  people's 
sayings  will  be ;  and  if  she  made  bitter  speedies, 
depend  on  it  they  lost  nothing  in  the  carrying. 
She  was  furious  against  Madame  la  Duchesse 
d'lvry,  and  exploded  in  various  companies  when- 
ever that  lady's  name  was  mentioned.  '*  Why 
was  she  not  with  her  husband  1  Why  was  the 
poor  old  Duke  left  to  his  gout,  and  this  woman 
trailing  through  the  country  with  her  vagabond 
court  of  billiard-markers  at  her  heels  t  She  to 
call  herself  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  forsooth!— 
well,  she  merited  the  title  m  some  respects, 
though  she  had  not  murd^ed  her  husband  as 
yet  Ah !  I  should  tike  to  be  Queen  Elizabeth 
if  the  Duchess  is  Queen  of  Scotii,!"  said  the  old 
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lady,  shaking  her  old  fiat  And  these  sentiments 
being  uttered  in  pnblic,  upon  the  Promenade,  to 
mutual  friends,  of  course  the  Duchess  had  the 
benefit  of  Lady  Kew*s  remarks  a  few  minutes 
after  they  were  uttered ;  and  her  Orace,  and  the 
distinguished  princes,  counts,  and  noblemen  in 
her  court,  designated  as  billiard-markers  by  the 
old  Countess,  returned  the  latter^s  compliments 
with  pretty  speeches  of  their  own.  Scandals 
were  dug  up  respecting  her  ladyship,  so  old  that 
one  would  have  thought  them  forgotten  these 
fi>rty  years — so  old  that  they  happened  before 
most  of  the  Newcomes  now  extant  were  bom, 
and  surely  therefi>re  out  of  the  province  of  this 
contemporary  biography.  Lady  Kew  was  indig- 
nant with  her  daughter  (there  were  some  mo- 
ments when  any  conduct  of  her  friends  did  not 
meet  her  ladyship^s  approbation)  even  for  the 
•cant  civility  with  which  Lady  Ann  had  received 
the  Duchess's  advances.  **  Leave  a  card  upon 
her ! — yes,  send  a  card  by  one  of  your  footmen ; 
but  ^  in  to  see  her,  because  she  was  at  the 
window  and  saw  you  drive  up.  Are  you  mad, 
Ann?  That  was  the  very  reason  you  should 
not  have  come  oat  of  your  carriage.  But  you 
are  bo  weak  and  good-natured,  that  if  a  high- 
wayman stopped  you,  you  would  say,  *  Thank 
you.  Sir,'  as  you  gave  him  your  purse :  yes,  and 
if  Mrs.  Macheath  called  on  you  afterward  you 
would  return  the  visit !" 

Even  had  these  speeches  been  made  ahout  the 
Duchess,  and  some  of  them  not  addressed  to  her, 
things  might  have  gone  on  pretty  well.  If  we 
quarreled  with  all  the  people  who  abuse  us  be- 
hind our  backs,  and  began  to  tear  their  eyes  out 
as  soon  as  we  set  ours  on  them,  what  a  life  it 
would  be,  and  when  should  we  have  any  quiet  1 
Backbiting  is  all  fiiir  in  society.  Abuse  me,  and 
I  will  abuse  you ;  but  let  us  be  friends  when  we 
meet.  Have  not  we  all  entered  a  dozen  rooms, 
and  been  sure,  from  the  countenances  of  the 
amiable  persons  present,  that  they  had  been  dis- 
cussing our  little  peculiarities,  perhaps  as  we 
were  on  the  stairs?  Was  our  visit,  therefore, 
the  less  agreeable!  Did  we  quarrel  and  say 
hard  words  to  cme  another*8  fttce9\  No— we 
wait  until  some  of  our  dear  friends  take  their 
leave,  and  then  comes  our  turn.  My  back  is  at 
my  neighbor's  service ;  as  soon  as  that  ts  turned 
let  him  make  what  fiioes  he  thinks  proper :  but 
when  we  meet  we  grin  and  shake  hands  like 
well-bred  folk,  to  whom  clean  linen  is  not  more 
necessary  than  a  clean  sweet-looking  counte- 
nance, and  a  nicely  got-up  smile,  for  company. 

Here  was  Lady  Kew*s  mistake.  She  wanted, 
for  some  reason,  to  drive  Madame  d*Ivry  out 
of  Baden;  and  thought  there  were  no  better 
means  of  effecting  this  object  than  by  using  the 
high  hand,  and  practicing  those  frowns  upon  the 
Duchess  which  had  scared  away  sp  many  other 
persons.  But  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  resolute, 
too,  and  her  band  of  courtiers  fought  stoutly 
round  about  her.  Some  of  them  coidd  not  pay 
their  bills,  and  could  not  retreat:  others  had 
courage,  and  did  not  choose  to  fly.  Instead  of 
coaxing  and  soothing  Madame  d'lvry,  Madame 


de  Kew  thought  by  a  brisk  attack  to  rout  and  dis- 
lodge her.  She  began  on  almost  the  very  first 
occasion  when  the  ladies  met.  "  I  was  so  sony 
to  heat  that  Monsieur  le  Due  was  ill  at  Bagn^res, 
Madame  la  Duchesse,"  the  old  lady  began  on 
their  very  first  meeting,  after  the  usual  salutations 
had  taken  place. 

«  Madame  la  Comtesse  is  very  kind  to  interest 
herself  in  Monsieur  dlvry*s  health.  Monsieur 
le  Due  at  his  age  is  not  disposed  to  travel.  You, 
dear  miladi,  are  more  happy  in  being  always  able 
to  retain  the  gout  iet  voyages  !" 

**  I  come  to  my  family !  my  dear  Duchess.'' 

**  How  charmed  they  must  be  to  possess  you ! 
Miladi  Ann,  you  must  be  inexpressibly  consoled 
by  the  presence  of  a  mother  so  tender !  Permit 
me  to  present  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  la  Cruche- 
Cassee  to  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Kew.  Miladi 
is  sister  to  that  amiable  Marquis  of  Steyne, 
whom  you  have  known,  Ambrosine!  Madame 
la  Baronne  de  Schlangenbad,  Miladi  Kew.  Do 
you  not  see  the  resemblance  to  milorl  These 
ladies  have  enjoyed  the  hospitalities — the  splen- 
dors of  Gaunt  House.  They  were  of  those 
famous  routs  of  which  the  charming  Mistress 
Crawly,  la  semillanie  Becki,  made  part !  How 
sad  the  Hotel  de  Gaunt  must  be  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances !  Have  you  heaid|  miladi,  of 
the  charming  Mistress  Beckil  Monsieur  le  Due 
describes  her  as  the  most  spirituelle  English- 
woman he  ever  met."  The  Queen  of  Scots 
turns  and  whispers  her  lady  of  honor,  and  shrugs 
and  taps  her  forehead.  Lady  Kew  knows  that 
Madame  d'lvry  speaks  of  her  nephew,  the  present 
Lord  Steyne,  who  is  not  in  his  right  mind.  The 
Duchess  looks  round,  and  sees  a  friend  in  the 
distance  whom  she  beckons.  **  Comtesse,  you 
know  already  Monsieur  the  Captain  BlackbalH 
He  makes  the  delight  of  our  society  !"  A  dread- 
ful man  with  a  large  cigar,  a  florid  waistcoat,  and 
billiards  written  on  his  countenance,  swaggers  for- 
ward at  the  Duchess's  summons.  The  Countess 
of  Kew  has  not  gained  much  by  her  attack.  She 
has  been  presented  to  CrCiche-Cassee  and  Schlan- 
genbad. She  sees  herself  ou  the  eve  of  becom- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  Captain  Blackball. 

*'  Permit  me,  Duchess,  to  choose  my  English 
friends  at  least  for  myself,"  says  Lady  Kew, 
drumming  her  foot. 

**  But,  madam,  assuredly !  You  do  not  love 
this  good  Monsieur  de  Blackball  1  Eh !  the  Ei>- 
glish  manners  are  droll — pardon  me  for  saying 
so.  It  is  wonderful  how  proud  you  are  as  a 
nation,  and  how  ashamed  yxM  are  of  your  com- 
patrioU !" 

**  There  are  some  persons  wBo  are  ashamed  of 
nothing,  Madame  la  Duchesse,"  cries  Lady  Kew, 
losing  her  temper. 

"  Is  that  gracieuseU  for  me  1  How  much  good- 
ness !  This  good  Monsieur  de  Blackball  is  not 
very  well-bred  ;  but,  for  an  Englishman,  he  is 
not  too  bad.  I  have  met  with  people  who  are 
more  ill-bred  than  Englishmen  in  my  travels." 

**And  they  are — 1"  said  Lady  Ann,  who  had 
been  m  vain  endeavoring  to  put  an  end  to  this 
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**  English  women,  madam !  I  speak  not  for 
you.  You  are  kind;  you — you  are  too  soft,  dear 
Lady  Ann,  for  a  persecutor." 

The  counsels  of  the  worldly  woman  who  goT- 
emed  and  directed  that  branch  of  the  Newcome 
family  of  whom  it  is  our  business  to  speak  now 
for  a  little  while,  bore  other  results  than  those 
which  the  elder  lady  desired  and  foresaw.     Who 
can  foresee  every  thing  and  always  1     Not  the 
wisest  among  us.     When  his  Majesty,  Louis 
XIV.,  jockeyed  his  grrandson  on  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  (founding  thereby  the  present  revered 
dynasty  of  that  country),  did  he  expect  to  peril 
his  own,  and  bring  all  Europe  about  his  royal 
ears?    Gould  a  late  king  of  France,  eager  for 
the  advantageous  establishment  of  one  of  his 
darling  sons,  and  anxious  to  procure  a  beautiful 
Spanish  princess,  with  a  crown  and  kingdom  in 
reversion,  for  the  simple  and  obedient  youth, 
ever  suppose  that  the  welfare  of  his  whole  august 
race  and  reign  would  be  upset  by  that  smart 
speculation  ?     We  take  only  the  most  noble  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  the  conduct  of  such  a  noble 
old  personage  as  her  ladyship  of  Kew,  who 
brought  a  prodigious  deal  of  trouble  upon  some 
of  the  innocent  members  of  her  family,  whom  no 
doubt  she  thought  to  better  in  life  by  her  experi- 
enced guidance,  and  undoubted  worldly  wisdom. 
We  may  be  as  deep  as  Jesuits,  know  the  world 
ever  so  well,  lay  the  best  ordered  plans,  and  the 
profoundest  combinations,  and  by  a  certain  not 
unnatural  turn  of  fate,  we,  and  our  plans  and 
combinations,  are  sent  flying  before  the  wind. 
We  may  be  as  wise  as  Louis   Philippe,  that 
many-counseled  Ulysses  whom  the  respectable 
world  admired  so;  and  after  years  of  patient 
scheming,  and  prodigies  of  skill,  after  coaxing* 
wheedling,  doubling,  bullying  wisdom,  behold 
yet  stronger  powers  interpose,  and  schemes,  and 
skill,  and  violence,  are  naught. 

Frank  and  Ethel,  Lady  Kew*s  grandchildren, 
were  both  the  obedient  subjects  of  this  anctent 
despot — this  imperious  old  Louis  XIV.  in  a  black 
front  and  a  cap  and  ribbon — this  scheming  old 
Louis  Philippe  in  tabinet ;  but  their  blood  was 
good  and  their  tempers  high ;  and  for  all  her  bitting 
and  driving,  and  the  training  of  her  maniget  the 
generous  young  colts  were  hard  to  break.  Ethel, 
at  this  time,  was  especially  stubborn  in  trahiing, 
rebellious  to  the  whip,  and  wild  under  harness ; 
and  the  way  in  which  Lady  Kew  managed  her  won 
the  admiration  of  her  family :  for  it  was  a  maxim 
among  these  folks  that  no  one  could  manage 
Ethel  but  Lady  Kew.  Barnes  said  no  one  could 
manage  his  sister  but  his  grandmother.  He 
couldn*t,  that  was  certain.  Mamma  never  tried, 
and  indeed  was  so  good-natured,  that  rather  than 
ride  the  filly,  she  would  put  the  saddle  on  her 
own  back  and  let  the  filly  ride  her ;  no,  there 
was  no  one  but  her  ladyship  capable  of  managing 
that  girl,  Barnes  owned,  who  held  Lady  Kew  in 
much  respect  and  awe.  *'  If  the  tightest  hand 
were  not  kept  on  her,  there's  no  knowing  what 
she  mightn't  do,"  said  her  brother.  "Ethel 
Newcome,  by  Jove,  is  capable  of  running  away 
with  the  writing-master." 


After  poor  Jack  fielsize's  mishap  and  depart- 
ure, Barnes's  own  bride  showed  no  spirit  at  all, 
save  one  of  placid  contentment.  She  came  at 
call  and  instantly,  and  went  through  whatever 
paces  her  owner  demanded  of  her.  She  langbed 
whenever  need  was,  simpered  and  smiled  when 
spoken  to,  danced  whenever  she  was  asked; 
drove  out  at  Barnes's  side  in  Kew's  phaeton, 
and  received  him  certainly  not  with  waimth,  but 
with  politeness  and  welcome.  It  is  difficolt  to 
describe  the  scorn  with  which  her  sister-in-law 
regarded  her.  The  sight  of  the  patient  timid 
little  thing  chafed  Ethel,  who  was  always  more 
haughty,  and  flighty,  and  bold  when  in  Giaia's 
presence  than  at  any  other  time.  Her  ladyship's 
brother.  Captain  Ijord  Viscount  Rooster,  before 
mentioned,  joined  the  family  party  at  this  inter- 
esting juncture.  My  Lord  Rooster  found  him- 
self surprised,  delighted,  subjugated  by  Miss 
Newcome,  her  wit  and  iqpirit.  "  By  Jove,  she  is 
a  plucky  one,"  hi»  lordship  exclaimed.  **To 
dance  with  her  is  the  best  fiin  in  life.  How  she 
pulls  all  the  other  girls  to  pieoes>  by  Jove,  and 
how  splendidly  she  chaffs  every  body !  But,"  he 
added,  with  the  shrewdness  and  sense  of  humor 
which  distinguished  the  young  oflicer,  **  I'd  rather 
dance  with  her  than  marry  her — by  a  doosed 
long  score — I  don't  envy,  you  that  part  of  the 
business  Kew,  my  boy."  Lord  Kew  did  not  set 
himself  up  as  a  person  to  be  envied.  He  thought 
his  cousin  beautiful :  and  with  his  grandmother, 
that  she  would  make  a  very  handsome  countess, 
and  he  thought  the  money  which  Lady  Kew 
would  give  or  leave  to  the  young  couple  a  veiy 
welcome  addition  to  his  meems. 

On  the  next  night,  when  there  was  a  bail  at 
the  room,  Miss  Ethel  chose  to  appear  in  a  toilet 
the  very  grandest  and  finest  which  she  had  ever 
assumed,  who  was  ordinarily  exceedingly  simple 
in  her  attire,  and  dressed  below  the  mark  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Her  clustering  ringlets,  her 
shining  white  shoulders,  her  splendid  raiment  (I 
believe  indeed  it  was  her  court-dress  which  the 
younff  lady  assumed)  astonished  all  beholders. 
She  ecrasid  all  other  beauties  by  her  appearance ; 
so  much  so  that  Madame  d'lvry's  court  could  not 
but  look,  the  men  in  admiration,  the  v?ooien  in 
dislike,  at  this  dazzling  young  creature.  None 
of  the  A>untes8es,  duchesses,  princesses,  Russ, 
Spanish,  Italian,  were  so  fine  or  so  handsome. 
There  were  some  New  York  ladies  at  Baden  as 
there  are  every  where  else  in  Europe  now.  Not 
even  these  were  more  magnificent  than  Miss 
Ethel.  General  Jeremiah  J.  Bung's  lady  owned 
that  Miss  Newcome  was  fit  to  a|^>ear  in  any 
party  in  Fifth  Avenue.  She  "was  the  only 
well-dressed  English  giri  Mrs.  Bung  had  seen  in 
Europe.  A  young  German  Durchlaucht  deigned 
to  explain  to  his  aid-de-camp  how  very  hand- 
some he  thought  Miss  Newcome.  All  our  ac- 
quaintances were  of  one  mind.  Mr.  Jones  of 
England  pronounced  her  stunning;  the  admirable 
Captain  Blackball  examined  her  points  with  the 
skill  of  an  an%ateur,  and  described  them  with 
agreeable  frankness .  Lord  Rooster  was  charmed 
as  he  surveyed  her,  and  complimented  his  late 
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companioB  in  amis  oa  the  poMesmon  of  such  a 
pangOD.  Only  Loid  Kew  was  not  delighted — 
nor  did  Miae  Ethel  mean  that  he  should  be.  She 
looked  aa  apleodid  as  Cinderella  in  the  prince's 
palace.  But  what  need  for  all  this  splendor  1 
this  wonderfbl  toiletl  this  dauling  neck  and 
shoolders,  whereof  the  biightoess  and  beauty 
blinded  the  syes  of  lookers  on  1  She  was  dressed 
as  gaudily  as  an  actiess  of  the  Varietes  going  to 
a  supper  at  the  Trois  Frires.  **  It  was  Madem- 
oiselle Mahille  en  habit  de  towr^"  Madame  dlvry 
remarked  to  Madame  SchUngenbad.  Barnes, 
who  with  his  bride-elect  for  a  partner  made  a 
▼is-4-vis  for  his  sister,  and  the  admiring  Lord 
Rooster,  was  poszled  likewise  by  Ethel's  counte- 
nance and  appearance.  Little  Lady  Clara  looked 
like  a  little  school-girl  dancing  before  her. 

One,  two,  three,  of  the  attendants  of  her  Ma- 
jesty the  Queen  of  Soots  were  carried  off  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  by  the  victorious  young 
beauty,  whose  triumph  had  the  effect,  which  the 
headstrong  girl  perhaps  hecpelf  anticipated,  of 
mortifying  the  Duchesse  d'lvry,  of  exasperating 
old  Lady  Kew,  and  of  annoying  the  young  noble- 
man to  whom  Miss  Ethel  was  engaged.  The 
girl  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  defying  all  three, 
a  something  embittered  her,  alike  against  her 
fiieads  and  her  enemies.  The  old  dowager 
chafed  and  vented  her  wrath  upon  Lady  Ann 
and  Barnes.  Ethel  kept  the  ball  aKve  by  her- 
self almost.  She  refused  to  go  home,  declining 
hints  and  commands  alike.  She  was  engaged 
for  ever  so  many  dances  more.  Not  dance  with 
Count  Punter  1  it  would  be  rude  to  leave  him 
after  promising  him.  Not  waits  with  Captain 
Blackball  ?  He  was  not  a  proper  partner  for  her. 
Why  then  did  Kew  know  him  t  Lord  Kew  walk- 
ed and  talked  with  Captain  Blackball  every  day. 
Was  she  to  be  so  proud  as  not  to  know  Lord 
Kew*s  friends!  She  greeted  the  Captain  with 
a  most  fascinating  smile  as  he  came  up  while  the 
eontrovsfsy  was  pending,  and  ended  it  by  whiri- 
ing  round  the  room  in  £s  arms. 

Madsme  d'lvry  viewed  with  such  pleasure  as 
might  be  expected  the  defection  of  her  adherents, 
and  the  triumph  of  her  youthful  rival,  who  seem- 
ed to  grow  more  beautiful  with  each  waltz,  so 
that  the  other  dancers  paused  to  look  at  her,  the 
men  breaking  out  in  enthusiasm,  the  reluctant 
women  being  forced  to  join  in  the  applause. 
Angiy  as  she  was,  and  knowing  how  EthePs  con- 
duct angered  her  grandson,  old  Lady  Kew  could 
not  help  admiring  the  rebellious  beauty, whose  girl- 
ish spirit  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  imperi- 
ous dowager's  tough  old  resolution.  As  for  Mr. 
Barnes's  displeasure,  the  giri  tossed  her  saucy 
head,  shrugged  her  firir  slxmlders,  and  passed  on 
with  a  scornful  laugh.  In  a  word,  Miss  Ethel 
'conducted  herself  as  a  most  reckless  and  intrepid 
young  flirt,  using  her  eyes  with  the  most  con- 
summate eiSect,  chattering  with  astounding  gay- 
ety,  prodigal  of  smiles,  gracious  thanks,  ai^  kill- 
ing glances.  What  wicked  spirit  moved  hert 
Perhaps  had  she  known  the  mischief  she  was 
doing,  she  would  have  continued  it  still. 

The  sight  of  this  willfulness  and  levity  smote 


poor  Lord  Kew*s  honest  heart  with  cruel  pangs 
of  mortification.  The  easy  young  nobleman  had 
passed  many  a  year  of  bis  life  in  all  sorts  of  wild 
company.  The  chaumi^re  knew  him,  and  the 
balls  of  ParisLan  actresses,  the  coulisses  of  the 
opera  at  home  and  abroad.  Those  pretty  beads 
of  ladies  whom  nobody  knows,  used  to  nod  their 
shining  ringlets  at  Kew,  from  private  boxes  at 
theatres,  or  dubious  Park  broughams.  He  had 
run  the  career  of  young  men  of  pleasure,  and 
laughed  and  feasted  with  jolly  prodigals  and  their 
company.  He  was  tired  of  it :  perhaps  he  re- 
membered an  earlier  and  purer  life,  and  was  sigh- 
ing to  return  to  it.  Living  as  he  had  done 
among  the  outcasts,  his  ideal  of  domestic  virtue 
was  high  and  pure.  He  chose  to  believe  that 
good  women  were  entirely  good.  Duplicity  be 
could  not  understand ;  ill  temper  shocked  him : 
willfulness  he  seemed  to  fancy  belonged  only  te 
the  profane  and  wicked,  not  to  good  girls,  with 
good  mothers,  in  honest  homes.  Their  nature 
was  to  love  their  fomilies ;  to  obey  their  parents ; 
to  tend  their  poor ;  to  honor  their  husbands ;  to 
cherish  their  children.  Ethel's  laugh  woke  him 
up  from  one  of  these  simple  reveries  very  likely, 
and  then  she  swept  round  the  ball-room  rapidly, 
to  the  brazen  notes  of  the  orchestra.  He  never 
offered  to  dance  with  her  more  than  once  in  the 
evening;  went  away  to  play,  and  returned  to 
find  her  still  whirling  to  the  music.  Madame 
d'lvry  remarked  his  tribulation  and  gloomy  face, 
though  she  took  no  pleasure  at  his  discomfiture, 
knowing  that  Ethel's  behavior  caused  it. 

In  plays  and  novels,  and  I  daresay  in  real  life 
too  sometimes,  when  the  wanton  heroine  chooses 
to  exert  her  powers  of  fascination,  and  to  flirt 
with  Sir  Harry,  or  the  Captain,  the  hero,  in  a 
pique,  goes  off  and  makes  love  to  somebody  else : 
both  acknowledge  their  folly  after  a  while,  shake 
hands  and  are  reconciled,  and  the  curtain  drops, 
or  the  volume  ends.  But  there  are  some  people 
too^  noble  and  simple  for  these  amorous  scenes 
and  smirking  artifices.  When  Kew  was  pleased 
he  laughed,  when  be  was  grieved  he  was  silent. 
He  did  not  deign  to  hide  his  grief  or  pleasure 
under  disguises.  His  error,  perhaps,  was  in  for- 
getting that  Ethel  was  very  young ;  that  her  con- 
duct was  not  design  so  much  as  girlish  mischief 
and  high  spirits ;  and  tiiat  if  young  men  have 
their  frolics,  sow  their  vrild  oats,  and  enjoy  their 
pleasure,  young  women  may  be  permitted  some- 
times their  more  harmless  vagaries  of  gayety, 
and  sportive  outbreaks  of  willful  humor. 

When  she  consented  to  go  home  at  length, 
Lord  Kew  brought  Miss  Newoome's  little  white 
cloak  for  her  (under  the  hood  of  which  her  glossy 
curls,  her  blushing  cheeks,  and  bright  eyes  looked 
provokingly  handsome),  and  encased  her  in  this 
pretty  garment  without  uttering  one  single  word. 
She  made  him  a  saucy  courtesy  in  return  for  this 
act  of  politeness,  which  salutation  he  received 
with  a  grave  bow;  and  then  he  proceeded  to 
cover  up  old  Lady  Kew,  and  to  conduct  her  lady- 
ship to  her  chariot.  Miss  Ethel  chose  to  be  dis- 
pleased at  her  cousin's  displeasure.  What  vrere 
balls  made  for  but  that  people  shofild  dance  1 
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She  a  flirt  1  She  displease  Lord  Kewl  If  she 
chose  to  dance,  she  would  dance;  she  had  no 
idea  of  his  giving  himself  airs,  besides  it  was 
such  fun  taldng  away  the  gentlemen  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots'  court  from  her:  such  capital 
fan !  So  she  went  to  bed  singing  and  perform- 
ing wonderful  roulades  as  she  lighted  her  candle, 
and  retired  to  her  room.  She  had  had  such  a 
jolly  evening !  such  famous  fun,  and,  I  daresay 
(but  how  shall  a  novelist  penetrate  these  mys- 
teries 1),  when  her  chamber  door  was  closed,  she 
scolded  her  maid  and  was  as  cross  as  two  sticks. 
You  see  there  come  moments  of  sorrow  after  the 
most  brilliant  victories;  and  you  Conquer  and 
rout  the  enemy  utterly,  and  then  you  regret  that 
you  fought. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

THI  END  OP  THE  CORORBSS  OP  BADEIt. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  an  elderly  young 
person  from  Ireland,  engaged  by  Madame  la 
Duchesse  d'lvry  as  companion  and  teacher  of 
English  for  her  little  daughter.  When  Miss 
O'Qrady,  as  she  did  some  time  afterward,  quit- 
ted Madame  d'lvry's  femily,  she  spoke  with  great 
freedom  re^rding  the  behavior  of  that  duchess, 
and  recounted  horrors  which  she,  the  latter,  had 
committed.  A  number  of  the  most  terrific  anec- 
dotes issued  from  the  lips  of  the  indignant  Miss, 
whose  volubility  Lord  Kew  was  obliged  to  check, 
not  choosing  that  his  countess,  with  whom  he  was 
paying  a  bridal  visit  to  Paris,  should  hear  such 
dreadful  legends.  It  was  there  that  Miss  O'Gra- 
dy,  finding  herself  in  misfortune,  and  reading  of 
Lord  Kew's  arrival  at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  waited 
upon  his  lordship  and  the  Countess  of  Kew,  beg- 
ging them  to  take  tickets  in  a  raffle  for  an  in- 
valuable ivory  writing-desk,  sole  relic  of  her  for- 
mer prosperity,  which  she  proposed  to  give  her 
friends  the  chance  of  acquiring :  in  tact.  Miss 
O'Grady  lived  for  some  years  on  the  produce  of 
repeated  raffles  for  this  beautiful  desk :  many  re- 
ligious ladies  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  her  misfortunes,  and  allevi- 
ating them  by  the  simple  lottery  system.  Prot- 
estants as  well  as  Catholics  were  permitted  to 
take  shares  in  Miss  O'Grady's  raffles ;  and  Lord 
Kew,  good-natured  then  as  always,  purchased  so 
many  tickets,  that  the  contrite  O'Grady  informed 


him  of  a  transaction  which  had  nearly  afiiscted 
his  happiness,  and  in  which  she  took  a  not  very 
creditable  share.  *'  Had  I  known  your  lordship** 
real  character,*'  Miss  0*G.  was  pleased  to  say, 
**  no  tortures  would  have  induced  me  to  do  an 
act  for  which  I  have  undergone  penance.  It  was 
that  black-hearted  woman,  my  lord,  who  malign- 
ed your  lordship  to  me-— that  woman  whom  I 
called  friend  once,  but  who  is  the  most  &Im,  de- 
praved, and  dangerous  of  her  sex."  In  this  vray 
do  ladies*  Companions  sometimes  speak  of  ladies 
when  quarrels  separate  them,  when  confidential 
attendants  are  dismissed,  bearing  away  fiunily- 
secrets  in  their  minds,  and  revenge  in  their  hearts. 
The  day  after  Miss  EthePs  feats  at  the  assem- 
bly, old  Lady  Kew  went  over  to  advise  her  grand- 
daughter, and  to  give  her  a  little  timely  warning 
about  the  impropriety  of  flirtations ; 
above  all,  with  such  men  as  are  to 
be  found  at  watering-places,  per- 
sons who  are  never  seen  elsewhere 
in  society.  **  Remark  the  peculi- 
arities of  Kew*s  temper,  who  never 
flies  into  a  passion  like  yoa  and  me, 
my  dear,**  said  the  okl  lady  (bemg 
determined  to  be  particularly  gra- 
cious and  cautious);  "when  onoe 
angry  he  remains  so,  and  is  so  ob- 
stinate that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  coax  him  into  good  humor.  It 
is  much  better,  my  love,  to  be  like 
us,*'  continued  the  old  lady,  "to 
fly  out  in  a  rage  and  have  it  over; 
but  que  vomlez  voiuf  such  is 
Frank*s  temper,  and  we  must  manage  him.*' 
So  she  went  on,  backing  her  advice  by  a  crowd 
of  examples  drawn  firom  the  family  lustoiy; 
showing  how  Kew  was  like  his  grandfother, 
her  own  poor  husband;  still  more  like  his 
late  father.  Lord  Walham,  between  whom  and 
his  mother  there  had  been  difierencea,  chiefly 
brought  on  by  my  Lady  Walham  of  course,  whieh 
had  ended  in  the  almost  total  esttangement  of 
mother  and  son.  Lady  Kew  then  administered 
her  advice,  and  told  her  stories  with  Ethel  alone 
for  a  listener ;  and  in  a  most  edifying  manner 
she  besought  Miss  Newcome  to  menager  Lord 
Kew^s  susceptibilities,  as  she  valued  her  own 
future  comfort  in  life,  as  well  as  the  happiness 
of  a  most  amiable  man,  of  whom,  if  propelrly  man- 
aged, Ethel  might  make  what  she  pleased.  We 
have  said  Lady  Kew  managed  every  body,  and 
that  most  of  the  members  of  her  family  allowed 
themselves  to  be  managed  by  her  ladyship. 

Ethel,  who  had  permitted  her  grandmother  to 
continue  her  sententious  advice,  while  she  her- 
self sat  tapping  her  feet  on  the  floor,  and  per- 
forming the  most  rapid  variations  of  that  air 
which  is  called  the  Devil*s  Tattoo,  burst  out,  at 
length,  to  the  elder  lady's  surprise,  with  an  out- 
break of  indignation,  a  flushing  face,  and  a  voice 
quivering  with  anger. 

"  This  most  amiable  man,'*  she  cried  out,  "that 
you  design  for  me — I  know  every  thing  about  this 
most  amiable  man,  and  thank  you  and  my  family 
for  the  present  you  make  mei-^For  the, past 
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jrear,  wluit  have  yoa  been  doing  1  Eyevyoneof 
yen,  my  fiuher,  my.  biother,  and  yoa  youzseli^ 
hare  been  filling  my  ean  with  cruel  xeporto 
against  a  poor  b^,  whom  you  chooae  to  depict 
aa  erery  thing  that  waa  diaaohite  and  wicked, 
when  there  was  nothing  againtt  htm ;  nodiing, 
but  that  he  waa  poot.  Yes«  yoa  yooiaelf,  grand- 
namma,  have  told  me  many  and  many  a  time, 
tlMt  Ohre  Neweome  waa  not  a  fit  companion  fot 
oa;  warned  me  againet  his  bad  courses,  and 
pabited  him  aa  extravagant,  onpnocipled,  I  don't 
know  how  bad.  How  bad !  I  know  how  good 
ha  is;  how  upright,  geneioaa,  and  tiuth-tel^ig : 
iliough  thMO  was  not  a  d^  until  lately  tiMt 
Barnes  did  not  make  some  wicked  story  against 
him — Barnes,  who^  I  believe,  is  bad  himseif^  like 
«^4ike  other  young  men.  Yes,  I  am  sure  there 
waa  something  al:^  Barnes  in  that  newspaper 
wfaioh  my  fat^  took  away  from  me.  And  you 
oome,  and  yon  lift  up  your  hands,  and  shake 
yanr  head,  because  I  dance  with  one  gentleman 
or  another.  You  tell  me  I  am  wrong;  mamma 
has  told  me  so  this  morning.  Banes,  of  course, 
has  told  me  so,  and  you  bring  me  Frank  as  a 
pattern,  and  t^  me  to  bve  and  honor  and  obey 
Asm  /  Look  here"— and  she  drew  out  a  papet 
and  put  it  mto  Lady  Kew*a  hands— ^^b«^  is 
Kew*s  history,  and  I  believe  it  is  true ;  yes,  I  am 
■are  it  is  true." 

The  old  dowager  Ufted  her  eye-glass  to  her 
black  eye-bfow,  and  read  a  papto  written  in  En- 
glish, and  bearing  no  signature,  in  which  many 
enctmistanoes  of  Lmd  Kew's  life  were  narrated 
for  poor  Ethel's  benefit.  It  was  not  a  worse  life 
than  that  of  a  thousand  yotang  men  of  pleasure, 
hot  there  were  Kew's  mstay  misdeeds  set  down 
in  order :  such  a  catalogue  as  we  laugh  at  when 
Leporello  trolls  it,  and  sings  his  master's  vic- 
tories in  France,  Itafy,  and  Spain.  Madame 
d'lrry'a^name  vras  not  mentioned  in  this  list,  and 
Lady  Kew  feH  sure  that  the  outrage  came  feom 
her. 

With  real  ardor  Lady  Kew  sought  to  defimd 
her  grandson  from  some  of  the  attacks  here  made 
against  him ;  and  showed  Ethel  that  the  person 
who  could  use  such  means  of  calumniating 'him, 
would  not  scruple  to  resort  to  felsehood  in  order 
to  efieet  her  purpose. 

<* Her  purpose!"  cries  Ethel ;  " how  do  you 
know  it  is  a  woman  1"  Lady  Kew  lapsed  into 
generalities.  She  thought  the  handwriting  v^as 
a  woman's — at  least  it  was  not  likely  that  a  man 
should  think  of  addressing  an  anonymous  letter 
to  a  young  lady,  and  so  vmaking  his  hatred  upon 
Lord  Kew.  **  Besides  Frank  has  had  no  rivals 
-^exoepi— except  one  young  gentleman  who  has 
oartied  his  paint-boxes  to  It^y,"  says  Lady  Kew. 
"  You  don't  think  your  dear  Coloners  son  would 
leave  such  a  piece  of  mischief  behind  him  1  You 
must  act,  my  dear,"  continued  her  ladyship,  **  as 
if  this  letter  had  never  be^i  written  at  ail ;  the  per- 
son who  wrote  it  no  doubt  vrill  watch  you.  Of 
coarse  we  are  too  proud  to  allow  him  to  see  that 
we  are  wounded ;  and  pray,  pray  do  not  think  of 
letting  poor  Frank  know  a  w<»rd  about  this  horrid 
transaction." 


««Then  the  letter  is  true  I"  burst  out  Ethel. 
•(  You  know  it  is  true,  grandmamma,  and  that  is 
why  you  would  have  me  keep  it  a  secret  from 
my  cousin;  besides,"  she  added  with  a  little  hes- 
itation, *'your  caution  comes  too  late— Loid  Kew 
haa  seen  the  letter." 

^  You  fool ! "  soreamed  the  old  lady,  <*  you  weie 
not  so  mad  as  to  show  it  to  him  t" 

*^  I  am  sure  the  letter  is  true,"  Ethel  said,  ris- 
ing up  very  haughtily.  "  It  Is  not  by  calling  me 
bi^  names  that  your  ladyship  will  disprove  it. 
Keep  them,  if  you  please,  for  my  aunt  Julia ;  she 
is  sick  and  weak,/ and  can't  defend  herself.  I  do 
not  dxxMe  to  bear  abuse  from  you,  or  lectures 
from  Lord  Kew.  He  hiqppened  to  be  here  a 
short  while  since,  when  the  letter  arrived.  He 
had  been  good  enough  to  come  to  preach  me  a 
sennon  on  his  own  account.  He  to  find  fenh 
with  my  actions !"  cried  Miss  Ethel,  quivering 
with  wrath  and  clinching  the  luckless  paper  in 
her  hand.  **  He  to  accuse  me  of  levity,  and  to 
warn  me  against  making  improper  a^uaintances ! 
He  began  his  lectures  too  soon.  I  am  not  a  law- 
fed  slave  yet,  and  prefer  to  remain  unmolested, 
at  least  as  long  a«  I  am  free." 

<*  And  you  told  Frank  all  this,  Miss  Newoome, 
and  you  showed  him  that  letterl"  said  the  old 
hidy. 

"  The  letter  was  actually  brought  to  me  while 
his  lordship  was  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon," 
Ethel  replied.  ^  I  read  it  as  he  was  making  his 
speech,"  she  ocmtinaed,  gathering  anger  and  scorn 
aa-  she  recalled  the  circumstances  of  the  inter- 
view. **  He  waa  perfectly  polite  in  his  language. 
He  did  not  call  me  a  feol,  or  use  a  single  other 
bad  name.  He  waa  good  enough  to  advise  me, 
and  to  make  such  virtuous  pretty  speeches  that, 
if  he  had  been  a  bishop,  he  could  not  have  spoke 
better;  and  aa  I  thought  the  letter  was  a  nice 
commentary  on  his  lordship's  sermon,  I  gave  it 
to  him.  I  gave  it  to  him,"  cried  the  young  wo- 
man, <*  and  much  good  may  it  do  him.  I  don't 
thhik  my  Lord  Kew  will  preach  to  me  again  for 
some  time*" 

'<I  don't  think  he  will  indeed,"  said  Lady 
Kew,  in  a  hard,  dry  voice.  **  You  don't  know  ' 
what  you  may  have  done.  Will  you  be  pleased 
to  ring  the  bell  and  order  my  carriage  1  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  having  perfenned  a  most  charm- 
ing morning's  work." 

Ethel  made  her  grandmother  a  very  stately 
courtesy.  I  pity  Lady  Julia's  conation  when 
her  mother  reai^ed  home. 

All  who  know  Lord  Kew  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  in  that  unlucky  interview  with  Ethel,  to 
which  the  young  lady  has  just  alluded,  he  said 
no  single  word  to  her  that  waa  not  kind,  and  just, 
and  gentle.  Considerinff  the  relation  between 
them,  he  thought  himselfjustified  in  remonstrat- 
ing with  her  as  to  the  conduct  which  she  chose 
to  pursue,  and  in  warning  her  against  acquaint- 
ances of  whom  his  own  experience  had  taught 
him  the  dangerous  character.  He  knew  Madamo 
d'lvry  and  her  friends  so  well  that  he  would  not 
have  his  vrife-elect  a  member  of  their  circle.  He 
could  not  tell  Ethel  what  he  knew~of  those  wo- 
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men  and  their  history.  She  chose  not  to  nnder- 
stand  his  hints*— did  not,  very  likely,  comprehend 
them.  She  was  quite  young,  and  the  stories  of 
such  lives  as  theirs  had  never  been  told  before 
her.  She  was  indignant  at  the  surveillance  which 
Lord  Kew  exerted  over  her,  and  the  authority 
which  he  began  to  assume.  At  another  moment, 
and  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  she  would  have 
been  thankful  for  his  care,  and  very  soon  and  ever 
after  she  did  justice  to  his  many  admirable  qualities 
— his  frankness,  honesty,  and  sweet  temper.  Only 
her  high  spirit  was  in  perpetual  revolt  at  this 
time  against  the  bondage  in  which  her  &mily 
strove  to  keep  her.  Tl^  very  worldly  advant- 
ages of  the  position  which  they  oflfered  her  served 
but  to  chafe  her  the  more.  Had  her  proposed 
husband  been  a  young  prince  with  a  crown  to 
lay  at  her  feet,  she  had  been  yet  more  indignant 
very  likely,  and  more  rebelUous.  Had  Kew's 
younger  brother  been  her  suitor,  or  Kew  in  hb 
place,  she  had  been  not  unwilling  to  foHow  her 
parents*  vnshes.  Hence  the  revolt  in  which  she 
was  engaged — the  wayward  freaks  and  outbreaks 
her  hati^ty  temper  indulged  in.  No  doubt  she 
saw  the  justice  of  Lord  Kew^s  reproofii.  That 
self*^M>nsciousness  was  not  likely  to  add  to  her 
good  humor.  No  doubt  she  was  sorry  for  having 
shown  Lord  Kew  the  letter  the  moment  after  she 
had  done  that  act,  of  which  the  poor  young  lady 
could  not  calculate  the  consequences  that  were 
now  to  ensue. 

Lord  Kew,  on  glancing  over  the  letter,  at  onoe 
divined  the  quarter  whence  it  eame.  The  portrait 
drawn  of  him  was  not  unlike,  as  our  characters 
described  by  those  who  hate  us  are  not  unlike. 
He  had  passed  a  reckless  youth,  indeed  he  was 
was  sad  and  ashamed  of  that  past  life,  longed 
like  the  poor  prodigal  to  return  to  better  courses, 
and  had  embraced  eagerly  the  chance  afforded 
him  of  a  union  with  a  woman  young,  virtuous, 
and  beautiful,  against  whom  and  against  heaven 
he  hoped  to  sin  no  more.  If  we  have  told  or 
hinted  at  more  of  his  story  than  will  pleate  the 
ear  of  modem  conventionalism,  I  beseech  the 
reader  to  believe  that  the  writer's  purpose  at  least 
is  not  dishonest,  nor  unkindly.  The  young  gen- 
tleman hung  his  head  with  sorrow  over  that  sad 
detail  of  his  life  and  its  follies.  What  would  he 
have  given  to  be  able  to  say  to  Ethel,  **  This  is 
not  true  !** 

His  reproaches  to  Miss  Neweome  of  course 
were  at  once  stopped  by  this  terrible  assault  on 
himself  The  letter  had  been  pot  in  the  Baden 
post-box,  and  so  had  come  to  its  destination.  It 
was  in  a  disguised  handwriting.  Lord  Kew  could 
form  no  idea  of  the  sex  of  the  scribe.  He  put 
the  envelope  in  his  pocket,  when  Ethel's  back  was 
turned.  He  examined  the  paper  when  he  left 
her.  He  could  make  little  of  the  superscription 
or  of  the  wafer  which  had  served  to  close  the 
note.  He  did  not  choose  to  caution  Ethel  as  to 
whether  she  should  bum  the  letter  or  divulge  it 
to  her  friends.  He  took  his  share  of  the  pain, 
as  a  boy  at  school  takes  his  flogging,  stoutly  and 
in  silenee. 
When  he  sacw  Ethd  agahi,#hich  he  did  hi  an 


hour's  tin)e,  the  generous  young  gentleman  baki 
his  hand  out  to  her.  *<  My.  dear,"  he  said,  **if 
you  had  loved  me  you  never  would  have  shown 
me  that  letter.''  It  was  his  only  reproof.  After 
that  he  never  again  reproved  or  advised  her. 

Ethel  blushed.  **  You  are  very  brave  and  gen* 
erous,  Frank,"  she  said,  bending  her  head,  *<aiid 
I  am  captious  and  vricked."  He  felt  the  hot  tear 
blotting  on  his  hand  from  his  cousin's  downcut 
eyes. 

He  Idssed  her  little  hand.  Lady  Ann,  wbo 
v^as  in  the  room  with  her  diildren  when  theaa 
few  words  passed  between  the  two  in  a  very  low 
tone,  thought  it  was  a  reconciliation.  Ethel 
knew  it  was  a  renunciation  on  Kew's  part — she 
never  liked  him  so  much  as  at  that  moment.  Hie 
young  man  was  too  modest  and  simple  to  guess 
himself  what  the  giri's  feelings  were.  CouU  he 
have  told  them,  his  fate  and  hers  might  have  beeo 
changed. 

<*  You  must  not  allow  our  kind  letter-writing 
friend,"  Lord  Kew  continued,  *'  to  fancy  we  are 
hurt.  We  must  walk  out  this;aftemoon,  and  we 
must  ^ypear  very  good  friends." 

**  Yes,  always,  Kew,"  said  Ethel,  Jiolding  oat 
her  hand  again.  The  next  minute  her  connn 
was  at  the  table  carving  roast  fowls  and  .distrib- 
uting the  portions  to  the  hungry  chikiren. 

The  assembly  of  the  previous  evening  had  been 
one  of  those  which  the  fermier  dcs  jeux  at  Baden 
beneficently  provides  for  the  frequenters  of  the 
pi^ce^  and  now  was  to  come  off  a  much  jnore 
brilliant  entertainment,  in  which  poor  Clive,  who 
is  fiir  into  Switseriand  by  this  time,  was  to  have 
taken  a  share.  The  Bachelors  had  agreed  to  giw 
a  ball,  one  of  the  last  entertainments  of  the  sea> 
son ;  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  had  subscribed  the 
funds,  and  we  may  be  sure  Lord  Kew's  name 
was  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  it  was  of  any  list, 
of  any  scheme,  whether  of  charity  or  fun.  The 
English  were  invited,  and  the  Russians  were  in- 
vited ;  the  Spaniards  and  Itafians,  Poles,  Pru»> 
sians,  and  Hebrews ;  all  the  motley  frequenters 
of  the  place,  and  the  warriots  in  the  Duke  of 
Baden's  army.  Unlimited  supper  v^as  set  in  the 
restaurant.  The  dancing-room  glittered  vrith  ex- 
tra lights,  and  a  profusion  of  cut-paper  flowenr 
decorated  the  festive  scene.  Every  body  vras 
present,  those  crowds  with  whom  our  story  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  those  two  or  three  groups  of 
persons  who  enact  mmor  or  greater  parts  in  it 
Madame  d'lvry  came  in  a  dress  of  stupendous 
splendor,  even  more  brilliant  than  that  in  which 
Miss  Ethel  had  figured  at  the  last  assembly.  If 
the  Duchess  intended  to  ecrawer  Miss  Neweome 
by  the  superior  magnificence  of  her  toilet,  she 
was  disappointed.  Miss  Neweome  wore  a  phdn 
white  fVock  on  the  occasion,  and  resumed,  Ma- 
dame d'lvry  said,  her  role  of  inghme  'iot  that 
night 

During  the  brief  season  in  which  gentlemen 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  that 
wandering  sovereign  led  them  through  all  the 
paces  and  vagaries  of  a  regular  passion.  As  in 
a  fair,  where  time  Is  ahoii  and  pleasures  numer- 
ous, the  master  of  the  theatrical  booth  shows  you 
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a  tragedy,  a  ftrce,  and  a  pantomime,  all  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  having  a  dosen  new  audiences 
to  witness  his  entertainments  in  the  course  of  the 
forenoon ;  so  this  lady  with  her  Platonic  lorers 
went  through  the  complete  dramatic  course— 
tragedies  of  jealousy,  pantomimee  of  rapture,  and 
fiuces  of  partmg.  There  were  billets  on  one  side 
and  the  other;  lunts  of  a  &tal  destiny,  and  a 
nithless  lynx-eyed  tyrant,  who  held  a  demoniac 
grasp  over  the  Duchess  by  means  of  certain  se- 
crets which  he  knew:  there  were  regrets  that 
we  had  not  known  each  other  sooner:  why 
were  we  brought  out  of  our  ocm?ent  and  sacrificed 
to  Monsieur  le  Duel  There  were  frolic  inter- 
changes of  fimcy  and  poesy:  pretty  bouderies; 
sweet  reconciliations ;  yawns  fbially — and  sepa^ 
ration.  Adolphe  went  out  and  Alphonse  came 
in.  It  was  the  new  audience ;  for  which  the  bett 
rang,  the  band  played,  and  the  curtain  rose ;  and 
the  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce  were  repeated. 

Those  Greenwich  performers  who  appear  in 
the  theatrical  pieces  abore  mentioned,  make  a 
great  deal  more  noise  than  your  stationaiy  tra- 
gedians ;  and  if  they  ha?e  to  denounce  a  Tillain, 
to  declare  a  passion,  or  to  threaten  an  enemy, 
they  roar,  stamp,  shake  their  fists,  and  brandish 
their  sabres,  so  that  every  man  who  sees  the 
play  has  surely  a  full  pennyworth  for  his  penny. 
Thus  Madame  la  Duchesse  d*Iviy  perhaps  a  little 
efxaggerated  her  heroines'  parts ;  liking  to  strike 
her  audiences  quickly,  and  also  to  change  them 
often.  IJke  good  perfonners,  she  flung  herself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  business  of  the  stage,  and 
i^et  what  she  acted.  She  was  PhMre,  and  if  in 
the  first  part  of  the  play  she  was  unconmonly 
tender  to  Hyppolyte,  in  the  second  she  hated  him 
fhriously.  She  was  Medea,  and  if  Jason  was 
voUgCj  woe  to  Greusa !  P^rhi^is  oat  poor  Loid 
Kew  had  taken  the  first  character  in  a  perfonn- 
ance  with  Madame  d'lvry ;  for  his  behavior  in 
which  part,  it  was  difBcuH  enough  to  forgive  him ; 
but  when  he  appeared  at  Baden  the  aflSanced  hus- 
band of  one  of  the  most  beauUiul  young  creatures 
hi  Europe — ^when  his  relatives  scorned  Madame 
d*Ivry — no  wonder  she  was  maddened  and  en- 
raged, and  would  have  recourse  to  revenge,  steel, 
poison. 

There  was  in  the  Duchess's  Court  a  young  fel- 
low from  the  South  of  France,  whose  friends  had 
sent  him  to  faire  ton  droit  at  Paris,  where  he  had 
gone  through  the  usual  course  of  pleasures  and 
studies  of  the  young  inhabitants  of  the  Latin 
Quarter.  He  had  at  one  time  exalted  republican 
opinions,  and  had  fired  his  shot  with  distinction 
at  St.  MerL  He  was  a  poet  of  some  little  note; 
a  book  of  his  lyrics — Lcm  BMe$  d^un  AiphftU — 
having  made  a  sensation  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pearance. He  drank  great  quantities  of  absinthe 
of  a  morning ;  smoked  incessantly ;  played  rou- 
lette whenever  he  could  get  a  few  pieces ;  con- 
tributed to  a  small  journal,  and  was  Mpeeially 
great  in  his  hatred  of  Vinfdmt  AngUterre.  De- 
lenda  est  Carthago  was  tatooed  beneath  his  shirt- 
sleeve. Fifine  and  Clarisse,  young  milliners  of 
the  Students*  district,  had  punctured  this  terrible 
motto  on  his  manly  right  arm.     Le  leopard^  em- 


blem of  England,  was  his  aversion ;  he  shook  hi* 
fist  at  the  caged  monster  in  the  €larden  of  Plants. 
He  desired  to  have  **  Here  lies  an  enemy  of  En- 
gland" engraved  upon  his  early  tomb.  He  was 
skilled  at  billiards  and  dominos ;  adroit  in  the  use 
of  arms ;  of  unquestionable  courage  and  fierco* 
ness.  Mr.  Jones  of  England  was  afraid  of  M.  de 
Castillonnes,  and  cowered  before  his  scowls  and 
sarcasms.  Captain  Blackball,  the  other  Englisli 
aid-de-camp  of  the  Duchesse  d*Ivry,  a  warrior 
of  undoubted  courage,  vrho  had  been  **  on  the 
ground**  more  than  once,  gave  him  a  wide  beith, 
and  wondered  what  the  litUe  beggar  meant  wht» 
he  used  to  say,  **  Since  the  days  of  the  Piinoe 
Noir,  Monsieur  I  my  frimify  has  been  at  feud 
with  TAngleterre !"  His  fiunily  were  grocers  at 
Bordeaux,  and  his  frtther*s  name  was  M.  Cabasse. 
He  had  married  a  noble  in  the  revolutionary 
times ;  and  the  son  at  Paris  called  himself  Vlo- 
tor  Cabasse  de  Castillomies ;  then  Victor  C.  de 
Castillonnes ;  then  M.  dh  Castillonnes.  One  of 
the  foUoweis  of  the  Blad[  Prince  had  insulted  a 
lady  of  the  house  of  Castillonnes,  when  the  En- 
glish were  lords  of  Guienne ;  hence  our  friend's 
wrath  against  the  Leopard.  He  had  written, 
and  afterward  dramatiied  a  terrific  legend  de- 
scribing the  dfoumstance  and  the  punisknent  of 
the  Briton  by  a  knight  of  the  Castillonnes  frm- 
ify.  A  more  awful  coward  never  existed  in  a 
melodrama  than  that  fekm  English  knight.  His 
bUmeke-JUUt  of  course,  died  of  hopeless  love  for 
the  conquering  Frenchman,  her  fether's  murder- 
er. The  paper  in  which  the  feuilleton  appeared 
died  at  the  sixth  number  of  the  stoiy.  The  the- 
atre of  the  Boulevard  refused  the  drama ;  so  the 
author's  fage  against  tinfame  Albion  was  yet 
unappeased.  On  beholding  Miss  Newcome,  V  ie- 
tor  had  fancied  the  reseoolblance  between  her  and 
Agnes  de  Calveriey,  the  blanche  Miss  of  his  novel 
and  drama,  and  cast  an  eye  of  fevor  upon  the 
young  oreatufe.  He  even  composed  verses  m 
her  honor  (for  I  presume  diat  the  **  Miss  Betti" 
and  the  Princess  Crimhilde  of  the  poems  which 
he  subsequently  published,  were  no  other  than 
Miss  Newcome,  and  the  Duchess,  her  rival).  He 
had  been  one  of  the  lucky  gentlemen  who  had 
danced  with  Ethel  on  the  previous  evening.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  ball  be  came  to  her  vrith  a 
high-flown  compliment,  and  a  request  to  be  <»hm 
more  allowed  to  vvaltz  with  hei^-a  request  to 
which  he  expected  a  favorable  answer,  thinking, 
no  doubt,  that  his  wit,  his  powers  of  conversa- 
tion, and  the  amour  fuiJUtmiait  dan$  son  regard 
had  had  their  effect  upon  the  charming  Meess. 
Perhaps  he  had  a  copy  of  the  very  verses  in  his 
breast-pocket  with  which  he  intended  to  complete 
his  work  of  fescination.  For  her  sake  alone,  he 
had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  would  enter  into 
a  truce  with  England,  and  forget  the  hereditary 
wrongs  of  his  race. 

But  the  blanche  Miss  on  this  evening  declined 
to  waltz  vrith  hun.  His  compliments  wefe  not 
of  the  least  avail.  He  retired  with  them  and  his 
unuttered  verses  in  his  crumpled  bosom.  Miss 
Newcome  only  danced  in  one  quadrille  with  Lord 
Kew,  and  left  the  party  quite  earhKrto  the  ^l^^r 
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of  many  of  the  bachelors,  who  lost  the  faifest  or- 
nament of  their  ball. 

Lord  Kew,  however,  had  been  seen  walking 
with  her  in  public,  and  particularly  attentive  to 
her  during  her  brief  appearance  in  the  ball-room ; 
and  the  old  Dowager,  who  regularly  attended  all 
places  of  amusement,  and  was  at  twenty  parties 
and  six  dinners  the  week  before  she  died,  thought 
fit  to  be  particularly  gracious  to  Madame  dlvry 
upon  this  evening,  and,  &i  from  shunning  the 
Pochesse's  presence,  or  being  rude  to  her,  as  on 
former  occasions,  was  entirely  smiling  and  good- 
humored.  Lady  Kew,  too,  thought  there  had 
been  a  reconciliation  between  Ethel  and  her 
cousin.  Lady  Ann  had  given  her  mother  some 
account  of  the  handshaking.  Kew*s  walk  with 
Ethel,  the  quadrille  which  she  had  danced  with 
him  alone,  induced  the  elder  lady  to  believe  that 
matters  had  been  made  up  between  the  young 
people. 

So  l^  way  of  showing  the  Dnchesse  that,  her 
little  shot  of  the  morning  had  fiuled  in  its  effect, 
as  Frank  left  the  room  with  his  oousm,  Lady 
Kew  gayly  hinted,  <*that  the  young  earl  was 
uux  petiu  soins  with  Miss  Ethel ;  that  she  was 
sure  her  old  friend^  the  Duo  dlvry,  would  be 
glad  to  hear  that  his  godson  was  about  to  range 
himself.  He  would  settle  down  <m  his  estatea. 
He  would  attend  to  his  duties  as  an  English  peer 
and  a  country  gentleman.  We  shall  go  home," 
says  the  benevolent  Countess,  **  and  kill  the  veau 
grasy  and  you  shall  see  our  dear  prodigal  will  be- 
come a  very  quiet  gentleman." 

The  Duchesse  said,  **  My  Lady  Kew's  plan  was 
most  edifying.  She  was  channed  to  hear  that 
Lord  Kew  loved  veal;  there  were  some  wbo 
thought  that  meat  rather  insipid."  A  waltzer 
came  to  claim  her  hand  at  this  moment ;  and  as 
she  twirled  round  the  room  upon  that  gentleman's 
arm,  wafUng  odors  as  she  moved,  her  pink  silks, 
pink  feathers,  pink  ribbons,  making  a  mighty 
rustling,  the  Countess  of  Kew  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  thinking  that  she  had  planted  an  arrow  in 
that  shriveled  little  waist,  which  Count  Punter's 
arms  embraced,  and  had  returned  the  stab  which 
Madame  d'lvry  had  delivered  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Barnes,  and  his  elect  bride,  had  also  ap- 
peared, danced,  and  disappeared.  Lady  Kew  soon 
followed  her  young  ones  ;  and  the  ball  went  on 
very  gayly,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  these  re- 
spectable personages. 

Being  one  of  the  managers  of  the  entertain- 
ment. Lord  Kew  returned  to  it  after  conducting 
Lady  Ann  and  her  daughter  to  their  carriage,  and 
now  danced  with  great  vigor  and  with  hb  umial 
kindness,  selecting  those  ladies  whom  other  walti- 
ers  rejected  because  they  were  too  old,  or  too 
plain,  or  too  stout,  or  what  not.  But  he  did  not 
ask  Madame  dlvry  to  dance.  He  could  conde- 
scend to  dissemble  so  far  as  to  hide  the  pain 
which  he  felt ;  but  did  not  care  to  engage  in  diat 
more  advanced  hypocrisy  of  friendship,  which, 
for  her  part,  his  old  grandmother  had  not  shown 
the  least  scruple  in  assuming. 

Among  other  partners,  my  lord  selected  that 
intrepid  waltzer,  the  Grafinn  von  Gumpelheim, 


who,  in  spite  of  her  age,  size,  and  large  fiunily, 
never  lost  a  chance  of  enjoymg  her  fevorite  recro- 
ation.  "  Look  with  what  a  camel  my  lord  walt^ 
es,"  said  M.  Victor  to  Madame  d'lvry,  whose  slam 
waist  he  had  the  honor  of  embracing  to  the  same 
music  **  What  man  but  an  Englishman  would 
ever  select  such  a  dromedary !" 

**  Avant  de  se  marier,"  said  Madame  d'lviy. 
"  U  iaut  avooer  que  my  lord  se  pennet  d'enonnes 
distractions." 

"My  lord  marries  himself!  And  when  and 
whom  1"  cries  the  Duchesse's  partner. 

"  Miss  Newcome.  Do  not  you  apprtne  of  hie 
choice  1  I  thought  th^  eyes  of  Stenio  (the  Duch- 
ess called  M.  Victor  Stenio)  looked  with  sonde 
£ivQr  upon  that  little  person.  She  is  handsome^ 
even  very  handsome.  Is  it  not  so  often  in  liie, 
Stenio  I  Are  not  youth  and  innocenr4^  (I  give 
Miss  Ethel  the  compliment  of  her  innocence,  now 
surtout  that  the  little  painter  is  dismissed) — aie 
we  not  cast  into  the  arms  of  jaded  roues  1  Toi- 
der  young  flewors,  are  we  not  torn  from  our  con- 
vent gardens,  and  flung  into  a  worid  of  which  the 
air  poisons  our  pure  life,  and  withers  the  saii^ed 
bnds  of  hope  and  love  aad&ithl  Faith!  The 
mocking  world  tramples  on  it»n'est-ce past  Love! 
The  bnUal  world  strangles  the  heaven-bom  inhat 
at  its  birth.  Hope  I  It  smiled  at  me  in  my  little 
convent  chamber,  played  among  tlie  flowers  which 
I  cherished,  warbled  with  the  Inrds  that  I  loved 
But  it  quitted  me  at  the  door  of  the  world,  Stenioi. 
It  folded  its  white  wings  and  vailed  its  radiaal 
Uca  I  In  return  for  my  young  love,  they  gave 
me-Huxty  years,  the  dregs  of  a  sdflsh  heart» 
egotism  cowering  over  its  fire,  and  cold  for  all  its 
mantle  of  ermine!  In  place  of  the  sweet  flowers 
of  my  young  years,  they  gave  me  these.  Stone !" 
and  she  jknnted  to  her  feathers  and  her  artificial 
roses.  **  O,  I  should  like  to  erush  them  under 
my  foot !"  and  she  put  out  the  neatest  tittle  slip- 
per. The  Duchesse  was  great  upon  her  wrongs, 
and  paraded  her  blighted  innocence  to  eveiy  one 
who  would  feel  interested  by  that  piteous  specta- 
cle. The  mosic  here  bunt  out  more  svriftly  and 
melodiously  than  befeoe ;  the  pretty  little  feet  for- 
got their  desire  to  trample  upon  the  world  She 
shrugged  the  lean  little  shoulders — "  Eh !"  said 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  "  dansons  et  oublions ;"  and 
Stenio's  arm  once  more  surrounded  her  fiaiiy 
waist  (she  called  herself  a  fairy ;  other  ladies 
called  her  a  skeleton),  and  they  whirled  away  in 
the  walta  again :  and  presently  she  and  Stemo 
came  bumping  up  against  the  stalwart  Lord  Kew 
and  the  ponderous  Madame  de  Gumpelheim,  as  a 
wherry  dashes  against  the  oaken  ribs  of  a  steamer* 

The  little  couple  did  not  fall ;  they  were  struck 
on  to  a  neighboring  bench,  hiekily:  but  there  was 
a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  Steniix  and  the  Queen 
of  Scots — and  Lord  Kew,  settling  his  panting 
partner  on  to  a  seat,  came  up  to  make  excuses  for 
his  awkwardness  to  the  lady  who  had  been  its 
victim.  At  the  laugh  produced  by  the  catastrophe, 
the  Duchesse's  eyes  gleamed  with  anger. 

'*  M.  de  Castillonnes,"  she  said,  to  her  partner, 
"  have  you  had  any  quarrel  vrith  that  English- 
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<*  With  oe  Milor  1     But  no,**  said  Stenio. 

**  He  did  it  OD  purpose.  There  has  been  no  day 
but  his  fiunily  has  insulted  me !"  hissed  out  the 
Duchesse ;  and  at  this  .moment  Lord  Kew  came 
up  to  make  his  apologies.  He  asked  a  thousand 
pardons  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  for  being  so  mal- 
adroit. 

*''  Maladimt !  et  trte  maladroit,  Monsieur,"  says 
Stenio,  curling  his  mustache;  *'0*^bienlemot, 
Monsieur.'* 

*<Also,  I  make  my  excuses  to  Madame  la 
Duchesse,  which  I  hope  she  will  receive,*'  said 
Lord  Kew.  The  Duchesse  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders and  sunk  her  head. 

**  When  one  does  not  know  how  to  dance,  one 
ought  not  to  dance,**  continued  the  Duchesse's 
kn^ht. 

**  Monsieur  is  very  good  to  give  me  lessons  in 
dancing,'*  said  Jjord  Kew. 

**  Any  lessons  which  you  please,  Milor  !*'  cries 
Stenio ;  and  every  where  where  ypu  will  them.*' 

Lord  Kew  looked  at  the  little  man  with  sur- 
prise. He  could  not  understand  so  much  anger 
for  so  trifling  an  accident,  which  happens  a  dozen 
times  in  every  crowded  ball.  He  again  bowed  to 
the  Duchesse,  and  walked  away. 

**  This  is  your  Englishman — ^your  Kew,  whom 
you  vaunt  every  where,**  said  Stenio  to  M.  de 
Florae,  who  was  standing  by  and  witnessed  the 
scene.  "  Is  he  simply  bete,  or  is  he  poltroon  as 
well  1     I  believe  him  to  be  both.** 

"Silence,  Victor!**  cried  Florae,  seizing  his 
am,  and  drawing  him  away.  •  **  You  know  me, 
and  that  I  am  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Believe 
my  word,  that  my  Lord  Kew  wants  neither  cour- 
age nor  wit  !** 

*♦  Will  you  be  my  witness.  Florae  V*  continues 
the  other. 

**  To  take  him  your  excuses  1  yes.  It  is  you 
who  have  insulted — ** 

**Yes,  parbleu,  I  have  msulted!*'  says  the 
Oascon. 

**A  man  who  never  willingly  offended  soul 
alive.  Amanfiillofheart:  the  most  frank — the 
most  loyal.  I  have  seen  him  put  to  the  proof,  and 
believe  me  he  is  all  I  say.** 

"  Eh !  so  much  the  better  for  me  !**  cried  the 
Southern.  "  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  meeting  a 
gallant  man :  and  there  will  be  two  on  the  field." 

**  They  are  making  a  tool  of  you,  my  poor  Gas- 
con,*' said  M.  de  Florae,  who  saw  Madame  d'lvry's 
eyes  watching  the  couple.  She  preseiAly  took  the 
arm  of  the  nMe  Count  de  Punter,  and  went  for 
fresh  air  into  the  adjoining  apartment,  where  play 
was  going  on  as  usual ;  and  Lord  Kew  and  his 
friend  Lord  Rooster  were  pacing  the  room  apart 
frt>m  the  gamblers. 

My  Lord  Rooster,  at  something  which  Kew 
said,  looked  puzzled,  and  said,  "Pooh,  stuff, 
danmed  little  Frenchman!  Confounded  non- 
sense!** 

"  I  was  searching  yon,  Milor  !*'  said  Madame 
d*Ivry,  in  a  most  winning  tone,  tripping  behind 
him  with  her  noiseless  little  feet.  "  Allow  me  a 
little  word.  Your-  arm !  You  used  to  give  it  me 
once,  mon  filleul !    I  hope  you  think  nothing  of 


Uie  rudeness  of  M,  de  Castillonnes :  he  is  a  fool- 
ish Gascon :  he  must  have  been  too  often  to  the 
buffet  this  evening.** 

Lord  Kew  saif ,  No,  indeed  he  thought  nothing 
of  M.  de  Castillonnes*  rudeness. 

"  I  am  BO  glad !  These  heroes  of  the  ioUe 
d'oTfRM  have  not  the  commonest  manners.  These 
Gascons  are  always  flmnberge  an  veni.  What 
would  the  charming  Miss  Ethel  say,  if  she  heaid 
of  the  dilute  r* 

« Indeed  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
hear  of  it,*'  Mid  Lord  Kew,  "unless  some 
obliging  friend  should  communicate  it  to  her." 

<(  Conmiunicate  it  to  her — the  poor  dear !  who 
would  be  so  cruel  as  to  give  her  pain  1**  asked  the 
umocent  Duchesse.  "Why  do  you  look  at  dm 
so,  Frank  r* 

"  Because.  I  admire  yon,'*  said  her  interiocntor 
with  a  bow.  "I  have  never  seen  Madame  la 
Duchesse  to  such  advantage  as  to-day.** 

"  YoU'  speak  in  enigmas !  Come  back  with 
me  to  the  baU-rooin.  Come  and  dance  with  me 
once  more.  You  used  to  dance  with  me.  Let 
us  have  one  waltz  more,  Kew.  And  then,  and 
then,  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  go  back  to  Monsteur 
le  Due,  and  tell  him  that  his  filleul  is  going  to 
marry  the  fairest  of  all  Englishwomen :  and  to 
turn  heimit  in  the  country,  and  (Hrator  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  You  have  wit!  ah  si — ^yoo 
have  wit  !*'  And  she  led  badL  Lord  Kew,  rather 
amazed  himself  at  what  he  was  doing,  into  the 
ball-room ;  so  that  the  good-natured  people  who 
were  there,  and  who  beheld  them  dancing,  could 
not  refrain  from  clapping  their  hands  at  the  sight 
of  this  couple. 

The  Duchesse  danced  as  if  she  was  bitten  by 
that  Neapolitan  spider,  which,  according  to  the 
legend,  is  such  a  wonderful  dance  incentor.  She 
would  have  the  music  quicker  and  quicker.  She 
sank  on  Kew*8  arm,  and  clung  on  his  support. 
She  poured  out  all  the  light  of  her  languishing 
eyes  into  his  face.  Their  glances  rather  confused 
than  charmed  him.  But  the  bystanders  were 
pleased ;  they  thought  it  so  good-hearted  of  the 
Duchesse,  after  the  Uttle  quarrel,  to  make  a  public 
avowal  of  reconciliation ! 

Lord  Rooster  looking  on,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
dandng-room,  over  Monsieur  de  Florae's  shoul- 
der, said,  "  It*s  all  right !  She*s  a  clipper  to 
dance,  the  little  Duchess.** 

"  The  viper  !"  said  Florae,  "how  she  vmthes !" 

"  I  suppose  that  business  with  the  Frenchman 
is  all  over,**  says  Lord  Rooster.  "  Confounded 
piece  (^nonsense.** 

"You  believe  it  finished  1  We  shall  see!*' 
said  Florae,  who  perhaps  knew  his  &ir  cousin  bet- 
ter. When  the  waltz  was  over,  Kew  led  his  part- 
ner to  a  se^t,  imd  bowed  to  her ;  but  though  she 
made  room  for  him  at  her  side,  pointing  to  it,  and 
gathering  up  her  rustling  robes,  so  that  he  might 
sit  down,  he  moved  away,  his  face  full  of  gloom. 
He  never  wished  to  be  near  her  again.  There 
was  something  more  odious  to  him  in  her  friend- 
ship than  her  hatred.  He  knew  hers  was  the  hand 
that  had  dealt  that  stab  at  him  and  Ethel  in  the 
morning.    He  went  bade  and  talked  with  his  two 
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friends  in  the  doorway.  **  Couch  jrourself^  my 
little  Kioa,*' said  Florae.  <«  You  are  all  pale.  You 
were  best  in  bed,  mon  gar^on  V* 

**  She  has  made  me  promise  to  take  her  in  to 
supper,"  Kew  said,  with  a  sigh. 

"  She  will  poison  you,"  said  the  other.  "Why 
have  they  abolished  the  roue  chez  nonsi  My 
word  of  honor  they  should  retabliche  it  for  this 
woman." 

**  There  b  one  in  the  next  room,"  said  Kew, 
with  a  laugh.  **  Come,  Vicomte,  let  us  try  our 
fortune,"  and  he  walked  back  into  the  play- 
room. 

That  was  the  last  night  on  which  Lord  Kew 
ever  played  a  gambling  game.  He  won  constant- 
ly. The  double  zero  seemed  to  obey  him ;  so  that 
the  croupiers  wondered  at  his  fortune.  Florae 
backed  it ;  saying,  with  the  superstition  of  a 
gambler,  "  I  am  sure  something  goes  to  arrive  to 
this  boy."  From  time  to  time  M.  de  Florae  went 
back  to  the  dancing-room,  leaving  his  mite  under 
Kew*s  charge.    He  always  found  his  heaps  in- 


creased ;  indeed  the  worthy  Vioomta  wanted  a 
turn  of  luck  in  his  favor.  On  one  occasion  he  re- 
turned with  a  grave  &oe,«aying  to  Lord  Rooster, 
**  She  has  the  other  one  in  hand.  We  are  going 
to  see."  **Trente-8ix  encor!  et  rouge  gagne," 
cried  the  croupier  with  his  nasal  tone.  Monsieur 
de  Florae's  pockets  overflowed  with  double  Na.- 
poleons,  and  he  stopped  his  play,  luckily,  for  Kew 
putting  down  his  winnmgs,  onoe,  twice,  thrice, 
lost  them  all.    - 

When  Lord  Kew  had  left  the  dancing-room, 
Madame  d'lviy  saw  Stenio  following  hki  with 
fierce  looks,  and  called  back  that  bearded  baid. 
*'  You  were  going  to  pursue  M.  de  Kew,"  she 
said ;  **  I  knew  you  were.  Sit  down  here.  Sir," 
and  she  patted  him  down  on  her  seat  with  her  fon. 

*(  Do  you  wish  that  I  should  call  him  back,  Ma.- 
dame?"  said  the  poet,  with  the  deepest  tragic 
accents. 

"  I  can  bring  him  when  I  want  him,  Victor," 
said  the  lady. 

<*  Let  us  hope  others  will  be  e^ally  fortunate," 
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the  Gascon  said,  with  one  hand  in  his  breast,  the 
other  stroking  his  mustache. 

'<  Fi,  Monsieur,  que  tous  sentez  le  tabac !  je 
Toos  le  defends,  entendez  voas,  MonsieorV* 

'*  Poortant,  I  have  seen  the  day  when  Madame 
la  Duchesse  did  not  disdain  a  cigar,*'  said  Victor. 
'*  If  the  odor  incommodes,  permit  that  I  retire.** 

**  And  you  also  would  quit  me,  Stenio.  Do 
you  think  I  did  not  mark  your  eyes  toward  Miss 
Newcome  1  your  anger  when  she  refused  you  to 
dance  1  Ah !  we  see  all.  A  wpman  does  not 
deceive  herself,  do  you  seel  You  send  me  beauti- 
ful verses.  Poet.  You  can  write  as  well  of  a 
statue  or  a  picture,  of  a  rose  or  a  sunset,  as  of  the 
heart  of  a  woman.  You  were  angry  just  now  be- 
cause I  danced  with  M.  de  Kew.  Do  you  think 
in  a  woman's  eyes  jealousy  is  unpardonable  V* 

(( You  know  how  to  provoke  it,  Madame,**  con- 
tinued the  tragedian. 

*<  Monsieur,**  replied  the  lady,  with  dignity, 
"  am  I  to  render  you  an  account  of  all  my  actions, 
and  ask  your  permission  for  a  walkl** 

"  In  fact,  I  am  but  the  slave,  Madame,*'  groan- 
ed the  Gascon,  **  I  am  not  the  master.** 

"  You  are  a  very  rebellious  slave,  Monsieur," 
continues  the  lady,  with  a  pretty  moue^  and  a 
glance  of  the  large  eyes  artfully  brightened  by  her 
rouge.  Sui^>oee — suppose  I  danced  with  M.  de 
Kew,  not  for  his  sake— Heaven  knows  to  dance 
vrith  him  is  not  a  pleasure — but  for  yours.  Sup- 
pose I  do  not  want  a  foolish  quarrel  to  proceed. 
Suppose  I  know  that  he  is  ni  sot  ni  poltron,  as 
you  pretend!  I  overheard  you.  Sir,  talking  with 
one  of  the  basest  of  men,  my  good  cousin,  M.  de 
Florae :  but  it  is  not  of  him  I  speak.  Suppose  I 
know  the  Gomte  de  Kew  to  be  a  man,  cold  and 
insolent,  ill-bred,  and  grossier,  as  the  men  of  his 
nation  are— but  one  who  lacks  no  courage— one 
who  is  terrible  when  roused ;  might  I  have  no  oc- 
casion to  fear,  not  for  him,  but — " 

"  But  for  me !  Ah  Marie !  Ah  Madame ! 
Believe  you  that  a  man  of  my  blood  will  yield  a 
foot  to  any  Englishman  1  Do  you  know  the  story 
of  my  race  1  do  you  know  that  since  my  childhood 
I  have  vowed  hatred  to  that  nation  1  Tenez,  Ma- 
dame, this  M.  Jones  who  frequents  your  salon,  it 
was  but  respect  for  you  that  has  enabled  me  to 
keep  my  patience  with  this  stupid  islander.  This 
Captain  Blackball,  whom  you  distinguish,  who 
certainly  shoots  well,  who  mounts  well  to  horse, 
I  have  always  thought  his  manners  were  those  of 
the  marker  of  a  billiard.  But  I  respect  him  be- 
cause he  has  made  war  with  Don  Carlos  against 
the  English.  Bat  this  young  M.  de  Kew,  his 
laugh  crisps  me  the  nerves ;  his  insolent  air  miakes 
me  bound ;  in  beholding  him  I  said  to  myself  I 
hate  you ;  think  whether  I  love  him  better  after 
having  seen  him  as  I  did  but  now,  Madame  !** 
Also,  but  this  Victor  did  not  say,  he  thought  Kew 
had  laughed  at  him  at  the  beginning  of  £e  even- 
ing, when  the  blanche  Miss  bad  refused  to  dance 
with  him. 

**  Ah,  Victor,  it  is  not  him,  but  you  that  I  would 
save,**  said  the  Duchess.  And  the  people  round 
about,  and  the  Duchess  herself  afterward  said. 
Yes,  certainly,  she  had  a  good  heart.    She  en- 


treated Lord  Kew ;  she  implored  M.  Victor ;  she 
did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  appease  the  quar- 
rel between  him  and  the  Frenchman. 

Afi^  the  ball  came  the  supper,  which  was  laid 
at  separate  little  tables,  where  parties  of  half  a 
dozen  enjoyed  themselves.  Lord  Kew  was  of  the 
Duchess's  party,  where  our  Gascon  friend  had 
not  a  seat.  But  being  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
entertainment,  his  loi^hip  went  about  from  table 
to  table,  seeing  that  the  guests  at  each  lacked 
nothing.  He  supposed  too  that  the  dispute  with 
the  Gascon  had  possibly  come  to  an  end  ;  at  any  . 
rate,  disagreeable  as  the  other's  speech  had  been, 
he  had  resolved  to  put  up  with  it,  not  having  the 
least  inclination  to  drink  the  Frenchman's  blood, 
or  to  pait  with  his  own  on  so  absurd  a  quarreL 
He  asked  people  in  his  good-natured  way  to  drink 
wine  with  him ;  and  catching  M.  Victor's  eye 
scowling  at  him  from  a  distant  table,  he  sent  a 
waiter  with  a  Champagne  bottle  to  his  late  op- 
ponent, and  lifted  his  glass  as  a  friendly  chal- 
lenge. The  waiter  carried  the  message  to  M.  Vic- 
tor, who,  when  he  heard  it,  turned  up  his  glass, 
and  folded  his  arms  in  a  stately  manner.  *<  M. 
de  Castillonne  dit  qu'il  refuse,  milor,**  said  the 
waiter,  rather  scared.  **•  He  charged  me  to  bring 
that  message  to  milor.**  Florae  ran  across  to  the 
angry  Gascon.  It  was  not  while  at  Madame 
d*Iviy*s  table  that  Lord  Kew  sent  his  challenge, 
and  received  his  reply ;  his  duties  as  steward  had 
carried  him  away  from  that  pretty  eariy. 

Meanwhile  the  glimmering  davni  peered  into 
the  windows  of  the  refreshment-room,  and  behold^ 
the  sun  broke  in  and  scared  all  the  revelers.  The 
ladies  scurried  away  like  so  many  ghosts  at  cock- 
crow, some  of  them  not  caring  to  face  that  de- 
tective luminary.  Cigars  had  been  lighted  ere 
this ;  the  men  remaiti^  smoking  them  with  these 
sleepless  German  waiters  still  bringing  fteah 
supplies  of  drink.  Lord  Kew  gave  the  Duchesse 
d'lvry  his  arm,  and  was  leading  her  out ;  M.  de 
Castillonne  stood  scowling  directly  in  their  way, 
upon  which,)  with  rather  an  abrupt  turn  of  the 
shoulder,  and  a  **  Pardon,  Monsieur,"  Lord  Kew 
pushed  by,  and  conducted  the  Duchess  to  her 
carriage.  She  did  not  in  the  least  see  what  had 
happened  between  the  two  gentlemen  in  the  pas- 
sage; she  oggled,  and  nodded,  and  kissed  her 
hands  quite  s^ectionately  to  Kew  as  the  fly  drove 
away. 

Florae  in  the  mean  whtte  had  seized  his  com- 
patriot, who  had  drunk  Champagne  copiously 
with  others,  if  not  with  Kew,  and  was  in  vain 
endeavoring  to  make  him  hear  reason.  The  Gas- 
con was  furious ;  he  vowed  that  Lord  Kew  had 
struck  him.  **  By  the  tqmb  of  my  mother,**  he 
bellowed,  **  I  swear  I  will  have  his  blood  !*'  Lord 
Rooster  was  bawling  out — "D — him;  carry  him 
to  bed,  and  shut  him  up  ;**  which  remarks  Victor 
did  not  understand,  or  two  victims  would  doubt- 
less have  been  sacrificed  on  his  mamma's  mau- 
soleum. 

When  Kew  came  hack  (as  he  was  only  too 

sure  to  do),  the  little  Gascon  rushed  forward  with 

a  glove  in  his  hand,  and  having  an  audience  of 

smokers  round  about  him,  made  a  fuiioiu  BpMph 
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about  England,  leopards,  cowardice,  insolent  isl- 
anders, and  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena;  and  de- 
manded reason  for  Kew's  conduct  during  the 
night.  As  he  spoke,  he  advanced  toward  Lord 
Kew,  glove  in  hand,  and  liited  it  as  if  he  was 
actually  going  to  strike. 

"There  is  no  need  for  further  words,"  said 
Lord  Kew,  taking  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth. 
**  If  you  don't  drop  that  glove,  upon  my  word  I 

will  pitch  you  out  of  the  window.     Ha ! 

Pick  the  man  up,  somebody.  Youll  bear  wit- 
ness, gentlemen,  I  couldn't  help  myself.  If  he 
wants  me  in  the  morning,  he  knows  where  to 
find  me." 

<*  I  declare  that  my  Lord  Kew  has  acted  with 
great  forbearance,  and  under  the  most  brutal  pro- 
vocation— the  most  brutal  provocation  entendez- 
vous,  M.  Cabasse,"  cried  out  M.  de  Florae,  rush- 
ing forward  to  the  Gascon,  who  had  now  risen ; 
*' Monsieur's  conduct  has  been  unworthy  of  a 
Frenchman  and  a  gallant  homme." 

a  D —  it ;  he  has  had  it  on  his  nob,  though," 
•aid  Lord  Viscount  Rooster,  laconically. 


"Ah,  Reosterre!  ceci  n'est  pas  pour  rire,** 
Florae  cried  sadly,  as  they  both  walked  away 
with  Lord  Kew  ;  "  I  wish  that  first  blood  was  all 
that  was  to  be  shed  in  this  quarrel." 

•*  Gaw !  how  he  did  go  down !"  cried  Rooster, 
convulsed  with  laughter. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,'*  said  Kew,  quite  se- 
riously ;  "I  couldn't  help  it.  God  forgive  me." 
And  he  hung  down  his  head.  He  thought  of  the 
past,  and  its  levities,  and  punishment  coming  af- 
ter him  pede  claudo.  It  was  with  all  hip  heart 
the  contrite  young  man  said  "  God  forgive  me." 
He  would  take  what  was  to  follow  as  the  penalty 
of  what  h^  gone  before. 

"Pallas  te  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas  immolat,  men 
pauvre  Kiou,"  said  his  French  friend.  And  Lord 
Rooster,  whose  classical  education  had  been  much 
neglected,  turned  round,  and  said,  "  Hullo,  mate, 
what  ship's  that?" 

Viscount  Rooster  had  not  been  two  hours  in 
bed,  when  the  Count  de  Punter  (formerly  of  the 
Black  Jfigers),  waited  upon  him  upon  the  part  of 
M.  de  Castillonnes  and  the  Earl  of  Kew,  who 
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had  lefened  him  to  the  Viscount  to  amng«  mat- 
ten  for  a  meeting  between  them.  As  the  meet- 
ing moet  take  place  out  of  the  Baden  territoiy, 
anS  they  ought  to  move  before  the  poUce  prevent- 
ed them,  the  Count  proposed  that  they  should  at 
once  make  for  France ;  where,  as  it  was  an  afiair 
of  honneur,  they  would  assuredly  be  let  to  enter 
without  passports. 

Lady  Ann  and  Lady  Kew  heard  that  the  gen- 
tlemen after  the  ball  bad  all  gone  out  on  a  hunt- 
ing party,  and  were  not  alarmed  for  four^and- 
twenty  hours  at  least.  On  the  next  day  none  of 
them  returned ;  and  on  the  day  after,  the  &mily 
heard  that  Lord  Kew  had  Inet  with  rather  a  dan- 
gerous accident ;  but  all  the  town  knew  he  had 
been  shot  by  M.  de  Castillonnes  on  one  of  the 
islands  on  the  Rhine,  opposite  Kehl,  where  he 
was  now  lying. 
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CHAPTER  XXXY. 

ACaOSS  TBI  ALPS. 

OuK  discursive  muse  must  now  take  her  place 
in  the  little  brltxka  in  which  Olive  Newcome  and 
his  companions  are  traveling,  and  cross  the  Alps 
in  that  vehicle,  beholding  the  snows  on  St.  Ooth- 
ard,  and  the  beautiful  region  through  vrhich  the 
Ticino  rushes  on  its  way  to  the  Lombard  lakes, 
and  the  great  corn-covered  plains  of  the  Milan- 
ese;  and  that  royal  eity,  with  the  Cathedral  for 
its  glittering  crown,  only  less  magmllcent  than 
the  imperial  dome  of  Rome.  I  ha^  some  long 
letters  from  Mr.  Glive,  written  during  this  youth- 
Ail  tour,  every  step  of  which,  from  the  departure 


at  Baden,  to  the  gate  .of  Milan,  he  describes  as 
beautiful;  and  doubtless,  the  delightful  scenes 
through  which  the  young  man  went,  had  their 
effect  in  soothing  any  private  annoyances  with 
which  his  journey  conunenced.  The  aspect  of 
nature,  in  Uiat  fortunate  route  which  he  took,  is 
so  noble  and  cheering,  that  our  private  affiUn 
and  troubles  shrink  away  abashed  before  that  se- 
rene splendor.  O,  sweet  peaceful  scene  of  asure 
lake,  and  snow^rowned  mountain,  so  wonderfolly 
lovely  is  your  aspect,  that  it  seems  like  heaven 
almost,  and  as  if  grief  and  care  could  not  enter  it ! 
What  young  Olive's  private  cares  were  I  knew 
not  as  yet  in  those  days ;  and  he  k^  them  out  of 
his  letters ;  it  was  only  in  the  intimacy  of  future 
lifo  that  some  of  these  pains  were  revealed  to  me. 

Some  three  months  after  taking  leave  of  Miia 
Ethel,  our  young  gentleman  fbund  himself  at 
Rome,  vrith  his  Mend  Ridley  stiU  for  a  compan- 
ion. Matty  of  us,  young  or  middle-aged,  have 
folt  that  delightful  shock  which  the  first  sight  of 
the  great  dty  inspires.  There  is  one  other  place 
of  which  the  view  strikes  one  with  an  emotion 
even  greater  than  that  with  which  we  look  at 
Rome,  where  Augustus  was  reigning  vrhen  He 
saw  the  day,  whose  birth-place  is  separated  but 
by  a  hill  or  two  from  the  awful  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Who  that  has  beheld  both  can  forget  that 
first  aspect  of  either !  At  the  end  of  years  the 
emotion  occasioned  by  the  sight  still  thrills  in 
-your  memoiy,  and  it  smites  you  as  at  the  mo- 
ment when  you  first  viewed  it 

The  business  of  the  present  novel,  however, 
lies  neither  v^ith  priest  nor  pagan,  but  vnth  Mr. 
Olive  Newcome,  and  his  affairs  and  his  compan- 
ions at  this  period  of  his  life.  Nor,  if  the  gracipos 
reader  expects  to  hear  of  cardinals  in  scariet,  and 
noble  Roman  princes  and  princesses,  will  he  find 
such  in  this  history.  The  only  noble  Roman  into 
whose  mansion  our  friend  got  admission,  was  the 
Prince  Polonia,  whose  footmen  wear  the  liveries 
of  the  English  Royal  family,  who  gives  gentle- 
men and  even  painters  cash  upon  g4x>d  letters  of 
credit ;  and,  onoe  or  twice  in  a  season,  opens  his 
traostiberine  palace  and  treats  his  customers  to  a 
hall.  Our  firiend  Ohve  used  jocularly  to  say,  he 
believed  there  were  no  Romans.  Th«re  were 
priests  in  portentous  hats ;  therewerefrisrswith 
shaven  crewiis ;  there  were  the  sham  peasantiy, 
who  dressed  themselves  out  in  masquerade  cos- 
tumes, with  bagpipe  and  goat-skin,  with  crossed 
leggings  and  scarlet  petticoats,  who  let  themselves 
out  to  artists  at  so  many  pauls  per  sitting ;  but 
he  never  passed  a  Roman's  door  except  to  buy  a 
cigar  or  to  purchase  a  handkerdnef.  Thither,  as 
elsewhere,  we  carry  our -insular  habits  with  us. 
We  have  a  little  England  at  Paris,  a  little  En- 
gland at  Munich,  Dresden,  every  where.  Oar 
friend  is  an  Englishman,  and  did  at  Rome  as  the 
English  do. 

There  was  the  polite  Bnglish  society,  the  so- 
ciety that  flocks  to  see  the  Colosseum  lighted  up 
with  blue  fire,  that  flocks  to  the  Vatican  to  be- 
hold the  statues  by  torohlight,  that  hustles  into 
the  churches  on  publio  festivals  in  bkick  vails 
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talkfl,  and  uses  opera-glaaseB  while  the  pontiA 
of  the  Roman  church  ore  perfonning  its  ancient 
rites,  and  the  crowds  of  faithful  are  kneeling 
round  the  altars;  the  society  which  gives  its 
balls  and  dinners,  has  its  scandal  and  bickerings, 
its  aristocrats,  parvenues,  toadies  imported  from 
Belgravia ;  has  its  club,  its  hunt,  and  its  Hyde 
Park  on  the  Pincio :  and  there  is  the  other  little 
English  world,  the  broad-hatted,  long-bearded, 
Telvet-jacketed,  jovial  colony  of  the  artists,  who 
have  their  own  feasts,  haunts,  and  amusements 
by  the  side  of  their  aristocratic  compatriots,  with 
whom  but  few  of  them  have  the  honor  to  mingle. 

J.  J.  and  Clive  engaged  pleasant  lofty  apart- 
ments in  the  Via  Gregoriana.  Generations  of 
Sinters  had  occupied  these  chambers  and  gone 
eir  way.  The  windows  of  their  painting-room 
looked  into  a.quaunt  old  garden,  where  there  were 
ancient  statues  of  the  Imperial  time,  a  babbling 
fountain  and  noble  orange-trees,  with  broad  clus- 
tering leaves  and  golden  balls  of  fniit,  glorious  to 
look  upon.  Their  walks  abroad  were  endlessly 
pleasant  and  delightful.  In  every  street  there 
were  scores  of  pictures  of  the  graceful  character- 
istic Italian  life,  which  our  painters  seem  one  and 
all  to  reject,  preferring  to  depict  their  qi^ack  brig- 
ands, Contadini,  Pifferari,  and  the  like,  because 
Thompson  painted  them  before  Jones,  and  Jones 
before  Thompson,  and  so  on,  backward  i^ito  time. 
There  were  the  children  at  play,  the  women  hud- 
dled round  the  steps  of  the  open  doorways,  in  the 
kindly  Roman  winter ;  grim  portentous  old  hags, 
such  as  Michael  Angelo  painted,  draped  in  ma- 
jestic raggery ;  mothers  and  swarming  bambins ; 
slouching  countrymen,  dark  of  beard  and  noble 
of , countenance,  posed  in  superb  attitudes,  lazy, 
tattered,  and  majestic.  There  came  the  red  troops, 
the  black  troops,  the  blue  troops  of  the  army  of 
priests ;  the  snufiy  regiments  of  Capuchins,  grave 
and  grotesque ;  the  trim  French  abbes ;  my  lord 
the  bishop,  with  his  footman  (those  wonderful 
fodtmen) ;  my  lord  the  cardinal,  in  his  ram- 
shackle coach  and  his  two,  nay  three,  footmen 
behind  him — flunkies  that  look  as  if  they  bad 
been  dressed  by  the  costumier  of  a  British  panto- 
mime—-coach  with  prodigious  emblazonments  of 
hats  and  coats  of  arms,  that  seems  as  if  it  came 
out  of  the  pantomime  too,  and  was  about  to  turn 
into  something  else.  '  So  it  is,  that  what  is  grand 
to  some  persons*  eyes  appears  grotesque  to  othr 
ers ;  and  for  certain  skeptical  persons,  that  step, 
,  which  we  have  heard  of,  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous,  is  not  visible. 

"I  wish  it  were  not  so,"  writes  Clive,  in  one 
of  the  letters  wherein  he  used  to  pour  his  full 
heart  out  in  those  days.  **  I  see  these  people  at 
their  devotions,  and  envy  them  their  rapture.  A 
fnend,  who  belongs  to  the  old  religion,  took  me, 
last  week,  into  a  church  where  the  Virgin  lately 
appeared  in  person  to  a  Jewish  gentleman,  flash- 
ed down  upon  him  firom  heaven  in  light  and 
splendor  celestial,  luid,  of  coarse,  straightway 
converted  him.  My  fnend  bade  me  look  at  the 
picture,  and,  kneeling  down  beside  me,  I  know 
prayed  with  all  his  honest  heart  that  the  truth 
might  shine  damn  upon  me  too ;  but  I  saw  no 


glimpse  of  heaven  at  all,  I  saw  but  a  poor  pie- 
ture,  an  altar  with  blinking  candles,  a  cbuicfa 
hung  with  tawdry  strips  of  red  and  white  calico. 
The  good,  kind  W went  away,  humbly  say- 
ing, *that  such  might  have  happened  again  if 
heaven  so  vrilled  it.'  I  could  not  but  feel  a  kind- 
ness and  admiratioB  fi>r  the  good  man.  I  know 
his  works  are  made  to  square  with  his  feith,  that 
he  dines  on  a  crust,  lives  as  chastely  as  abennit, 
and  gives  his  all  to  the  poor. 

"  Our  friend  J.  J.,  very  different  to  myself  in 
so  many  respects,  so  superior  in  all,  is  immensely 
touched  by  these  ceremoniea.  They  seem  to  an- 
swer to  some  spiritual  want  of  Jiis  nature,  and  he 
comes  away  satisfied  as  from  a  feast,  where  I 
have  only  found  vacancy.  Of  course  our  first 
pilgrimage  was  to  St.  Peter's.  What  a  vralk! 
Under  what  noble  shadows  does  one  pass ;  bow 
great  and  liberal  the  houses  are,  with  generous 
casements  and  courts,  and  great  gray  portals 
which  giants  might  get  through  and  keep  their 
turbans  on.  Why,  the  houses  are  twice  as  tall 
as  Lamb  Court  itself;  and  over  them  hangs  a 
noble  dinge,  a  venerable  mouldy  splendor.  Over 
the  solemn  portals  are  ancient  mystic  escutcheons 
—vast  shields  of  princes  and  cardinals,  such  as 
Ariosto*s  knights  might  take  down ;  and  every 
figure  about  them  is  a  picture  by  himself  At 
every  turn  there  is  a  temple :  in  every  court  a 
brawling  fountain.  Besides  the  people  of  the 
streets  and  houses^  and  the  army  of  priests  black 
and  brown,  therle's  a  great  silent  population  ef 
marble.  There  are  battered  gods  tumbled  out 
of  Olympus  and  broken  in  the  fell,  and  set  up 
under  niches  and  over  fountauis ;  there  are  sen- 
ators namelessly,  noselessly,  noiselessly  seated 
under  archways,  or  lurking  in  courts  and  gardens. 
And  then,  besides  these  defunct  ones,  of  wfacm 
these  old  figures  may  be  said  to  be  the  corpses ; 
there  is  the  reigning  fejnOy,  a  countless  carved 
hierarchy  of  angels,  saints,  confessors,  of  the  lat- 
ter dynasty  which  has  conquered  the  court  of 
Jove.  I  say.  Pen,  I  wish  Warrington  would 
write  the  history  of  the  Last  of  the  Pagans.  Did 
you  never  have  a  sympathy  for  them  as  the  monks 
came  rushing  into  their  temples,  kicking  down 
their  poor  altars,  smashing  the  feir  cabn  feces  of 
their  gods,  and  sending  their  vestals  a-flying! 
They  are  always  preaching  here  about  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Chnstians.  Are  not  the  churdies 
full  of  martyrs  with  choppers  in  their  meek  heads ; 
virgins  on  gridirons ;  riddle  St.  Sebastians,  and 
the  likel  But  have  they  never  persecuted  in 
their  tumi  Oh,  me !  Toa  and  I  know  better, 
who  were  bred  up  near  to  the  pens  of  Smithfield, 
where  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  taken  their 
turn  to  be  roasted. 

**  You  pass  through  an  avenue  <^  angeb  and 
saints  on  the  bridge  across  Tiber,  all  in  action ; 
their  great  vrings  seem  clanking,  their  marble  gar- 
ments clapping;  St.  Michael,  descending  upon 
the  Fiend,  has  been  caught  and  bronzified  just  as 
he  lighted  on  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  his  ene- 
my doubtless  fell  crushing  through  the  roof  and 
so  dovmward.  He  is  as  natural  as  blank  vene 
—that  bronze  angel— set,  rhvt^mio,  gruidioM. 
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Yoa'U  see,  some  day  or  other,  he*s  a  great  son- 
net, Sir,  rm  sore  of  that.   Milton  wrote  in  bronze ; 

I  am  sure  Virgil  polished  off  his  Georgics  in  mar- 
ble— sweet  calm  shapes !  exquisite  harmonies  of 
line !  As  for  the  JEneid ;  that,  Sir,  I  consider  to 
be  so  many  bas-relie&,  mural  ornaments  which 
affect  me  not  much. 

"  I  think  I  have  lost  sight  of  St.  Peter's,  haven't 

I I  Yet  it  is  big  enough.  How  it  makes  your 
heirt  beat  when  you  first  see  it !  Ours  did  as 
we  cams  in  at  night  from  Civita  Veochia,  and 
saw  a  great  ghostly  darkling  dome  rising  solemn- 
ly np  into  the  gray  night,  and  keeping  us  com- 
pany ever  so  long  as  we  drove,  as  if  it  bad  been 
an  orb  fallen  out  of  heaven  with  its  light  put  out. 
As  you  look  at  it  from  the  Pincio,  and  the  sun 
sets  behind  it,  surely  that  aspect  of  earth  and  sky 
is  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  world.  I  don't  like 
to  say  that  the  facade  of  the  church  is  ugly  and 
obtrusive.  As  long  as  the  dome  overawes,  that 
ia^ade  b  supportable.  You  advance  toward  it — 
through,  O,  such  a  noble  court !  with  fountains 
flashing  np  to  mset  the  sunbeams ;  and  right  and 
left  of  you  two  sweeping  half-crescents  of  great 
columns ;  but  you  pass  by  the  courtiers  and  up 
to  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  the  dome  seems 
to  disappear  behind  it.  It  is  as  if  the  throne  was 
upset,  and  the  king  had  toppled  over. 

**  There  must  be  mDmants,  in  Rome  especially, 
when  every  man  of  friendly  heart,  who  writes 
himself  English  and  Protestant,  must  feel  a  pang 
at  thinking  that  he  and  his  countrymen  are  insu- 
lated from  European  Christendom.  An  ocean 
separates  us.  From  one  shore  or  the  other  one 
can  see  the  neighbor  cUffj  on  clear  days :  one 
must  wish  sometimes  that  there  were  no  stormy 
gulf  between  us ;  and  from  Canterbury  to  Rome 
a  pilgrim  could  pass,  and  not  drown  beyond  Do- 
ver. Of  tha  beautifdl  parts  of  the  great  Mother 
Church  I  believe  am3ng  as  many  people  have  no 
idea :  we  think  of  lazy  friars,  of  pining  cloistered 
virgins,  of  ignorant  peasants  worshiping  wood  and 
stones,  bought  and  sold  indalgences,  absolutions, 
and  the  like  common-places  of  Protestant  satire. 
Lo !  yonisr  inscription,  which  blazes  round  the 
dome  of  the  tenple,  so  great  an  J  glorious  it  looks 
like  heaven  almost,  and  as  if  the  words  were  writ- 
ten in  stars,  it  proclaims  to  all  the  world  that 
this  is  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  the  Church  shall  be 
built,  against  which  H3II  shall  not  prevail.  Under 
the  bronze  canopy  his  throne  is  lit  with  lights 
that  have  been  burning  before  it  for  ages.  Round 
this  stupendous  cham!>er  are  rangsd  the  grandees 
of  his  court.  Faith  seems  to  be  realized  in  their 
marble  figures.  8  jme  of  them  were  alive  but  yes- 
terday :  others,  to  be  as  blessed  as  they,  walk  the 
world  even  now  doubtless ;  and  the  commission- 
ers of  heaven,  here  holding  their  court  a  hundred 
years  hence,  shall  authoritatively  announce  their 
beatification.  The  signs  of  their  power  shall  not 
be  wanting.  They  heal  the  sick,  open  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  cause  the  lame  to  walk  to-day  as  they 
did  eighteen  centuries  ago.  Are  there  not  crowds 
ready  to  bear  witness  to  their  wonders?  Isnt 
there  a  tribunal  appointed  to  try  their  claims ;  ad- 
vocates to  plead  for  and  against ;  prelates  and 
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clergy  and  multitndes  of  faithful  to  back  and  be- 
lieve them  1  Thus  you  shall  kiss  the  hand  of  a 
priest  to-day,  who  has  given  his  to  a  friar  whose 
bones  are  already  beginning  to  work  miracles, 
who  has  been  the  disciple  of  another  whom  the 
Church  has  just  proclaimed  a  saint — hand  in  hand 
they  hold  by  one  another  till  the  line  is  lost  up  in 
heaven.  Come,  friend,  let  us  acknowledge  this, 
and  go  and  kiss  the  toe  of  St.  Peter.  Alas ! 
there's  the  Channel  always  between  us ;  and  we 
no  more  believe  in  the  miracles  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  than  that  the  bones  of  His  Grace, 
John  Bird,  who  sits  in  St.  Thomas's  chair  pres- 
ently, will  work  wondrous  cures  in  the  year  2000 :  ^ 
that  his  statue  will  speak,  or  his  portrait  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  will  wink. 

**  So,  you  see,  at  those  grand  ceremonies  which 
the  Roman  church  exhibits  at  Christmas,  I  looked 
on  as  a  Protestant.  Holy  Father  on  his  throne 
or  in  his  palanquin,  cardinals  with  their  tails  and 
their  train-bearers,  mitred  bishops  and  abbots, 
regiments  of  friars  and  clergy,  relics  exposed  for 
adoration,  columns  draped,  altars  illuminated,  in- 
cense smoking,  organs  pealing,  and  boxes  of  pip- 
ing soprani,  Swiss  guards  with  slashed  breeches 
and  fringed  halbcrts — between  us  and  all  this 
splendor  of  old-world  ceremony,  there's  an  ocean 
flowing :  and  yonder  old  statue  of  Peter  might 
have  been  Jupiter  again,  surrounded  by  a  proces- 
sion of  flamens  and  augurs,  and  Augustus  as 
Pontifex  Maximus,  to  inspect  the  sacrifices — and 
my  feelings  at  the  spectacle  had  been  doubtless 
pretty  much  the  same. 

**  Shall  I  utter  any  more  heresies  1  I  am  an 
unbeliever  in  Raphael's  Transfiguration — the 
scream  of  that  devil-possessed  boy,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  figure  of  eight  (a  stolen  boy  too),  jars 
the  whole  music  of  the  composition.  On  Michael 
Angelo's  great  wall  the  grotesque  and  terrible  are 
not  out  of  place.  What  an  awful  achievement ! 
Fancy  the  state  of  mind  of  the  man  who  worked 
it — as  alono,  day  afker  day,  he  devised  and  drew 
those  dreadful  figures  !  Suppose  in  the  days  of 
the  Olympian  dynasty,  the  subdued  Titan  rebels 
had  been  set  to  ornament  a  palace  for  Jove,  they 
would  have  brought  in  some  such  tremendous 
work :  or  suppose  that  Michael  descended  to  the 
Shades,  and  brought  up  this  picture  out  of  the 
halls  of  Limbo.  I  like  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times  better  to  think  of  Raphael's  loving  spirit. 
As  he  looked  at  women  and  children,  his  beauti- 
ful face  must  have  shone  like  sunshine  ;  his  kind 
hand  must  have  caressed  the  sweet  figures  as 
he  formed  them.  If  I  protest  against  the  Trans- 
figuration, and  ref\ise  to  worship  at  that  altar  be- 
fore which  so^  many  generations  have  knelt,  there 
are  hundreds* of  others  which  I  salute  thankfully. 
It  is  not  so  much  in  the  set  harangues  (to  Uke 
another  metaphor),  as  in  the  daily  tones  and  talk 
that  his  voice  is  so  delicious.  Sweet  poetry,  and 
music,  and  tender  h3rmns  drop  from  him :  he  lids 
his  pencil,  and  something  gracious  falls  from  it 
on  the  paper.  How  noble  his  mind  must  have 
been !  it  seems  but  to  receive,  and  his  eye  seems 
only  to  rest  on,  what  is  great,  and  generous,  and 
lovely.  You  walk  through  crowded  gaUeriM, 
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wkere  are  picture!  erer  to  latf«  and  pretentiotis, 
and  come  upon  a  gray  pi^r,  or  a  tittle  fireeco, 
bearing  hit  mark — and  over  all  the  brawl  and  the 
throng  yon  recognize  his  eweet  presence.  *I 
would  like  to  have  been  Giulio  Romano,'  J.  J. 
says  (who  does  not  care  for  Giutio*s  pictures?), 
*  because  then  I  would  have  been  Raphikel's  iavoi^ 
ite  pupil.'  We  agreed  that  we  would  rather  have 
seen  him  and  William  Shakspeare  than  all  the 
men  we  ever  read  of.  Fancy  poisoning  a  fellow 
out  of  envy — as  Spagnoletto  did  !  There  are  some 
men  whose  admiration  takes  that  bilious  shape. 
There's  a  fellow  in  our  mess  at  the  Lepre,  a  clever 
enough  fellow  too — and  not  a  bad  fellow  to  the 
poor.  He  was  a  Gandbhite.  He  is  a  genre  and 
portrait  painter  by  the  name  of  Haggard.  He 
hates  J.  J.  because  Lord  Farehara,  who  is  here, 
has  given  J.  J.  an  order ;  and  he  hates  me,  be- 
cause I  wear  a  clean  shirt,  and  ride  a  coek- 
horse. 

"  I  wish  you  could  come  to  our  mess  at  the 
Lepre.  It's  such  a  dinner !  such  a  table-cloth ! 
such  a  waiter!  such  a  company!  Every  man 
has  a  beard  and  a  sombrero :  and  you  would  fancy 
we  were  a  band  of  brigands.  We  are  regaled 
with  woodcocks,  snipes,  wild  swans,  ducks,  ro- 
bins, and  owls  and  oluvoiai  re  trooi  for  dinner : 
and  with  three  pauls  worth  of  wines  and  victuals, 
the  hungriest  has  enough,  even  Claypole  the  sculp- 
tor. Did  you  ever  know  him!  He  used  to  come 
to  the  Haunt.  He  looks  like  the  Saracen's  head 
with  his  beard  now.  There  is  a  French  table 
still  more  hairy  than  ours,  a  German  table,  an 
American  table.  After  dinner  we  go  and  have 
coffee  and  mezzo-caldo  at  the  Cafe  Greco  over 
the  way.  Mezzo-caldo  is  not  a  bad  drink — a  lit- 
tle rum — a  slice  of  fresh  citron — ^lots  of  pounded 
sugar,  and  boiling  water  for  the  rest.  Here,  m 
various  parts  of  the  cavern  (it  is  a  vaulted,  low 
place),  the  various  nations  have  their  assigned 
quarters,  and  we  drink  our  coffee  and  strong  wa- 
ters, and  abuse  Guide,  or  Rubens,  or  Bernini, 
ielcm,  Us  gouUy  and  blow  such  a  cloud  of  smoke 
as  would  make  Warrington's  lungs  dilate  with 
pleasure.  We  get  very  good  cigars  for  a  ba- 
joccho  and  half---that  b  veiy  good  for  us,  cheap 
tobacconalians ;  and  capital  when  you  have  got 
no  others.  M^Collop  is  here :  he  made  a  great 
figure  at  a  cardinal's  reception  in  the  tartan  of 
the  M'Collop.  He  is  splendid  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  wanted  to  cleave  Haggard  down 
to  the  chine  with  his  claymore  for  saying  that 
Charles  Edward  was  often  drunk. 

«<  Some  of  tis  have  our  breakfasts  at  the  Cafe 
Greco  at  dawn.  The.  birds  are  veiy  early  birds 
here :  and  you'll  see  the  great  sculptors — the  old 
Dons,  you  know,  who  look  down 'on  us  young 
fellows,  at  their  coffee  here  when  it  is  yet  twi- 
light. As  I  am  a  swell,  and  have  a  servant,  J.  J. 
and  I  breakfast  at  our  lodgings.  I  wish  you 
could  see  Terribile  our  attendant,  and  Ottavia  our 
old  woman !  You  will  see  both  of  them  on  the 
canvas  one  day.  When  he  ha$n''t  blacked  our 
boots  and  has  got  our  breakfast,  Terribile  the  valet- 
de-chambre  becomes  Terribile  the  model.  He  has 
figured  on  a  hundred  canvases  ere  this,  and  al- 


most ever  since  he  was  bom.  All  his  family  were 
models.  His  moihrer  having  been  a  Veons,  k 
now  a  Vf'iith.  of  Ender.  His  father  is  in  the  pa- 
triarchal  line :  he  has  himself  dene  the  chendM» 
the  shepherd-boys,  and  now  is  a  grown  man, 
and  ready  as  a  wanior,  a  pifiefarD»  a  capiichiii,«r 
what  you  will. 

*«  After  the  coffee  and  the  Cafe  Greco  we  all 
go  to  the  Life  Academy.  After  the  Life  Acad- 
emy, those  who  belong  to  the  world  dress  and 
go  out  to  tea-parties  just  as  if  we  were  in  Lon- 
don. Those  who  are  not  in  society  have  plenty 
of  fun  of  their  own — and  better  ftm  than  the  tea- 
party  ftm  too.  Jack  Screwby  has  a  night  oooe 
a  week,  sard&nes  and  bam  for  supper,  ai^  a  cask 
of  Marsala  in  the  comer.  Your  humbhs  servant 
entertains  on  Thursdays :  which  is  Lady  Fitch's 
night  too ;  and  I  flatter  myself  some  of  the  Lob- 
don  dandies  who  are  passing  the  winter  here, 
prefer  the  dgars  and  bumble  tiquors  which  ws 
dispense,  to  tea  and  Miss  Fitch's  performance  oa 
the  pianoforte. 

**  What  is  that  I  read  in  Galignani  about  Lord 
K —  and  an  affair  of  honor  at  Baden  1  Is  it  my 
dear,  kind,  jolly  Kew  with  whom  some  one  has 
quarreled  1  I  know  those  who  will  be  even  more 
grieved  than  I  am,  shovld  any  thing  happen  to 
the  best  of  good  fellows.  A  great  friend  of  Lord 
Kew's,  Jack  Belsize  commonly  called,  came  vrith 
us  from  Baden  through  Switzerland,  and  we  left 
him  at  Milan.  I  see  by  the  paper  that  his  elder 
brother  is  dead,  and  so  poor  Jack  will  be  a  great 
man  some  day.  I  wish  the  chance  had  happened 
sooner  if  it  was  to  befell  at  all.  So  my  amiable 
cousin,  Barnes  Newcome  Newcome,  Esq.,  has 
married  my  lady  Clara  Pulleyn ;  I  wish  her  joy 
of  her  bridegroom.  All  I  have  heard  of  that  fam- 
ily is  from  the  newspaper.  If  you  meet  them, 
tell  me  any  thing  about  tbem.  We  had  a  veiy 
pleasant  time  altogether  at  Baden.  I  suppose 
the  accident  to  Kew  will  put  off  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Newcome.  They  have  been  engaged, 
you  know,  ever  so  long — And— do,  do  write  to 
me  and  tell  me  sometbwg  about  London.  It's 
best  I  should  stay  here  and  work  this  winter  and 
the  next.  J.  J.  has  done  a  famous  picture,  and 
if  I  send  a  couple  home,  you'll  give  them  a  no- 
tice in  the  «  Pall  MaU  Gazette,'  wont  you!  for 
the  sake  of  old  timea,  and  yours  affectionately, 
"  CuvB  Nkwcomk." 


A  TRUE  STORY,  THOUGH  A  FAIRY 
TALE. 

THERE  are  few  who  reside  in  Ireland,  and 
who  have  mixed  mudi  with  the  poor  of  that 
country,  who  do  not  see  the  truth  of  what  is  so 
often  said,  that  *•*■  they  are  a  most  superstitious 
race."  If  any  thing  extraordinary  occurs  in  a 
family,  immediately  it  is  said,  **The  fairies  did 
it."  If  a  child  is  left  with  one  not  half  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  it,  and  any  accident  hap- 
pens to  it,  the  fairies  did  it ;  if  a  cow  is  going  to 
calve,  a  piece  of  red  worsted  must  be  tied  round 
the  tail  to  prevent  the  '*  good  ladies"  taking  the 
butter ;  if  that  animal  gets  sick,  the  owner  must 
go  to  the  nearest  fairy  lake,  to  offer  a  piece  of 
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rape  tkat  has  been  used  wkh  the  cow,  and  •ome 
prlnti  of  butter,  which  are  thrown  upon  the  wfr- 
ter.  In  fact,  they  an  firmly  believe  in  the  tradi- 
Aion  of  the  good  spirits,  as  they  do  in  the  esdst- 
«noe  of  a  God.  I  was  most  fonihly  straok  wkh 
this  fact  while  witnessinf  a  scene  which  I  will 
endeavor  to  describe. 

When  sitting  one  moni&ng  at  breakfiuit  during 
my  stay  at  •— ^  Park,  in  tlM  connty  of  Mayo,  I 
was  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  the  servant,  who 
informed  me  that  one  of  the  tenants  was  most 
anxious  to  see  me;  but  as  this  was  no  uncom- 
mon event,  from  the  droumstaoce  of  my  being 
eonstantiy  in  the  habit  of  visiting  among  the 
poor  people  on  my  uncle*s  property,  and  admin- 
istering to  their  bodily  wants  in  aioluiess,  I 
merely  told  the  man  to  say  I  was  at  breakf^t, 
and  begged  the  apidicant  to  wait  in  the  hall 
until  I  had  finished. 

The  servant  left  the  room,  b«t  soon  letamed, 
saying  that  Thomas  Gardiner  was  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  and  hoped  I  wonld  not  lose  a 
moment  in  coming  to  him.  Acoovdingly  I  leA 
the  table  and  hurried  to  the  haU,  whese  I  found 
the  poor  old  man  with  his  hair  hasging  about  his 
shoulders,  and  looking  quite  dis^(^[ed.  This  per- 
son was  one  of  that  class  of  men  so  often  styled 
in  Ireland  ** «  betUrmost  farmer^^one  who  is 
able  to  hold  a  farm  of  twenty  acres  of  land,  keep 
hie  horse  and  cart,  his  three  cows,  and  some 
pigs;  in  short,  what  is  most  generally  termed 
by  the  people  "  a  timg  man.'*  He  was  always 
to  be  seen  on  Sunday,  with  his  good  fciese  coat 
and  felt  hat,  seeming  quite  content  with  himself 
and  the  whole  world  besides ;  he  was  to  be  seen 
aUo  on  the  rent  'days,  punctually  paying  hu  half 
year,  and  was  always  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
best  tenants  on  the  property.  To  see  him,  there- 
fore, in  this  state  of  mind  was,  of  course,  a  mat- 
ter of  great  surprise  to  me.  It  is  true  that  I 
know  Tom  had  not  been  without  his  trials;  he 
had  eariy  been  deprived  of  a  thrifty  wife,  who 
left  him  with  three  fine  children,  two  boys  and  a 
girl ;  but  after  bringing  them  up  respectably  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a  good,  steady  woman-serv- 
aot,  he  had  married  his  daughter  to  a  wealthy 
farmer  near  Westport,  and  placed  his  eldest  boy 
Charles  in  the  police  force.  Then,  with  his  youn- 
gest son,  he  thought  himself  happy  at  home ;  but 
this  happiness  did  not  long  continue.  Tom  the 
younger  took  a  violent  fancy  to  go  to  America, 
and  wrote  to  his  brother  begging  of  htm  to  come 
home  and  take  his  place  at  the  fireside,  which, 
accordingly,  he  did;  and  it  was  about  three 
months  after  this  event  that  the  cireumslanoe 
which  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred.  The  youn- 
gest son  had  sailed,  and  although  the  old  man 
was  not  left  without  one  to  console  him,  he  still 
mourned  the  departure  of  his  fiivorite  child. 

'*  Well,  Gardiner,"  I  exclauned,  on  entering 
the  hall,  «*what  is  the  matter  1  I  am  warty  to 
see  you  look  so  agitated." 

**  Matter  enough,  my  dear  young  lady,  matter 
enough ;  but  sure  I  canH  tell  it ;  sure  I  can  not— 
it  fails  me  entirely  ;'*  and,  fiUling  back,  I  thought 
he  would  have  sunk  to  the  ground. 


'*  Oh,  Bonsenae,  man !    Come,  you  must  i 
yourself,  and  tell  me  what  has  happened." 

** Obf  it  is  a  hard  task;  but  how  can  I  begini 
Sure  you  will  give  me  your  advice.  I  know  yon 
will,  as  yon  are  always  kind  and  good  to  us  poor 
people.  It  is  a  sad  story  I  have  to  teli ;  but  ye 
know  the  lake  which  is  just  behind  our  house, 
about  whieh  those  beings  dwell  called  the  £uries. 
WeU,  sure  enough,  they  have  been  busy  of  late, 
and  now  they  have  taken  away  my  fine  son 
Charles— one  I  thought  strong  enough  to  fight 
them  all  down,  and  beat  even  Finmaoool  itself;* 
he  went  out  as  well  as  I  am  this  blessed  day,  and 
a  good  deal  better,  by  the  eamo  token,  for  troth 
I  am  not  fit  for  much  efler  all  I  have  gone  through 
the  last  forty-eight  hours.  WeU,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, he  went  out  riding  on  the  mare,  just  to  drive 
the  eows  to  the  field  and  let  out  the  beast,  with- 
out his  coat  and  with  a  straw  rope  round  Uie 
head  of  Ihe  animal;  but  he  did  not  oome  back  to 
us  either  to  breakfast  or  dinner ;  so  Peggy  and 
I  went  out  over  the  brae,  calling  him  till  we  weve 
tired,  but  no  answer  came.  There  was  the  mate, 
with  t^  halter  on,  and  the  oows  grazing  in  the 
field,  but  no  trace  of  Charles.  We  went  to  the 
neighbors*  houses  to  inquire  fi>r  him,  but  not  a 
bit  could  we  s^  or  hear  of  him.  Well,  it  was 
soon  known  abroad,  and  some  of  the  neighbors 
said  "the  ladies'*  were  seen  with  their  golden 
coach  out  that  night,  and  the  noise  of  wheels 
were  heard  round  the  road  we  used  to  go ;  but 
sure  I  would  not  give  in  to  all  this,  and  said  he 
had  gone  out  fowhng  with  a  Mighbor's  boy  he 
used  to  go  over  the  Idlls  vriUi.  But  sure  I  Ibund 
his  fowling-piece  was  in  the  comer  at  home,  and 
I  feh  quite  bewildered.  In  vain  we  searched ; 
and  when  it  grew  dark,  poor  Peggy  and  I  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  sit  by  the  fire  and  cry  all  the  night 
long.  <  Wea,*  eays  Peggy,  *  by  the  first  light  I 
will  be  off  to  the  priest  and  eee  what  his  rever- 
ence will  do  to  get  him  back  Otoak  **  the  ladies  ;** 
for  sure  if  they  had  not  got  him  hard  and  tight 
he  would  have  been  back  before  this.  Oh !  oh ! 
but  they  are  wonderful  people.*  Well,  the  night 
seemed  a  month  to  us ;  but  as  the  first  dawn  of 
morning  appeased,  we  bounded  up  firom  our  seats 
and  opened  the  door.  *  Well,*  says  Peggy,  *his 
reverenoe  won*t  be  in  good  humor  if  I  disturb 
him  too  eariy;  but  come,  let  us  have  another 
look  o^ter  the  hUl  toward  the  lake  side,  but  be 
sure  not  to  make  any  noiae  to  akurm  **  the  good 
folk.*'  Do  you  take  one  side  of  the  hill,  and  I 
will  take  the  other.'  Off  we  set,  and  just  l«  we 
reached  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  were  going  to 
separate,  Peggy  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  sitting 
on  one  of  the  hillocks  among  the  rocks,  his  urns 
stretched  out  toward  us.  We  ran  up,  and  these 
he  was,  but  not  himself  at  all :  his  eyes  glaring, 
his  cheeks  swollen,  and  not  a  word  could  he 
speak,  but  he  roared  like  a  bull.  He  made  an 
effi>it  to  rise,  but,  sinking  beck,  be  groaned  heav- 
ily. *  Oh,  Peggy  dear,  what  vrill  we  dol'  said  I, 
*what  will  we  dol*  *Here,'  said  she,  *let  us 
take  him  to  the  house,  for  sure  he  is  ston^^old 
after  bein^  out  all  night,  and  m»ybe  tAey  have 
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done  with  him  now.'  So  np  we  todt  him,  she 
holding  the  feet  and  I  the  body,  till  we  got  htm 
op  to  the  cottage,  at  the  sight  of  which  he  bel- 
lowed again.  When  we  tried  to  make  him  atand, 
it  was  all  to  no  use ;  bot,  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees,  he  made  his  way  into  the  sleeping-room, 
signing  to  us  that  he  wished  to  get  into  bed ;  so 
we  put  him  in,  and  then  he  fell  to  snoring  that 
you  could  hear  him  a  mile  off,  and  now  betimes 
he  is  fighting  with  his  arms  at  a  great  rate,  and 
I  dent  know  what  to  think;  perhaps  you  will 
step  over  and  see  him.'* 

*'  To  be  sure  I  will,  Gardiner,"  I  exdaimed ; 
«*but  have  you  sent  fer  a  doctor  yetl" 

**  Oh  no,  madam,  I  was  ashained  that  any  one 
should  see  him  in  the  state  he  is  in;  and  I 
theught  after  the  sleep  he  would  be  better  a  bit ; 
but  he  is  just  as  bad  this  morning,  and  I  am  firet- 
ted  to  death." 

**  Well,  Tom,  just  go  to  the  stable  and  order 
out  my  pony,  and  I  will  see  what  can  be  done 
for  the  poor  ifellow,  though  I  do  not  clearly  un- 
derstand what  is  the  matter  yet ;  we  must  tiy 
and  trace  this  unfortunate  circumstance  to  its 
true  cause,  and  not  attribute  to  the  power  of 
feiries  what  has  certainly  a  natural  origin." 

Poor  Tom  left  me  to  return  to  his  sad  home, 
and  as  soon  as  the  pony  was  ready,  without  wait- 
ing to  finish  my  breakfast  I  started  for  the  scene 
of  this  adventure.  The  cottage  was  situated  in 
a  distant  part  <^  the  parish,  on  a  rocky  eminence 
toward  those  beautiful  lakes  which  travelers  never 
foil  to  visit,  called  the  Pontoon. 

Stopping  at  a  small  lane  called  a  "  bohreen" 
which  ran  from  the  public  road,  I  left  the  car- 
riage in  charge  of  the  servant  and  pursued  my 
way  to  the  cabin.  J  was  soon  followed  by  num- 
bers of  the  country  people,  all  anxious  to  know 
what  I  thought  of  the  affair.  **  Oh,"  said  one, 
'*she  will  not  believe  in  the  good  people;  but 
sure  it  is  no  other  than  them  that  has  got  him, 
and  it*s  not  himself  there  that  is  in  it  at  all ;  but 
Peggy  will  be  back  shortly,  and  I'll  be  bound,  if 
it  is  any  one  gets  him  back,  it's  the  priest  that 
will ;  the  holy  cross  be  between  us  and  harm ! 
Sure  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  take  so  fine  a  lad 
firom  his  father. 

The  train  increased  until  we  reached  the  cabin, 
on  entering  which  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  house 
ftiU  of  people.  A  number  of  old  women  sat  on 
stools  round  the  fire,  all  going  through  various  an- 
tics ;  some,  with  their  hair  white  as  snow,  hanging 
about  their  shoulders,  with  beads  in  their  hi^ds, 
were  praying  most  earnestly ;  some  with  pieces 
of  old  nails,  red  cloth,  and  horse-shoes,  were 
speaking  as  if  to  themselves,  while  others  were 
singing  a  low  ditty  to  put  the  queen  of  the  iauries 
m  good  humor. 

"  Who  are  these,  and  what  are  they  doing  1"  I 
inquired. 

**  Oh,  my  lady,  don't  speak  to  them ;  they  are 
communicating  with  them  *  good  ladies,' "  was 
the  reply. 

Passing  on,  I  entered  the  room  w^re  the 
young  man  was ;  he  lay  as  if  in  a  deep  sleep, 
]ln«atfaing  heavily,  his  furms  monng  convulsively 


now  and  then.  Two  men  stood  by  his  bedsde 
to  prevent  him  from  throwing  himself  out  on  the 
Joor. 

It  struck  me  at  once  that  the  poor  patient  was 
suffering  from' concussion  of  the  brain,  and  I 
urged  them  to  send  for  medical  assistance  imme- 
diately. The  whole  house  was  up  in  arms ;  they 
would  have  no  such  thing  as  a  doctor ;  be  could 
do  no  good.  However,  being  determined  to  have 
my  own  way  (and  what  woman  has  not?),  I 
made  my  exit,  and,  hastening  to  the  bam,  got  a 
youth,  on  promise  of  a  shil^g,  to  ride  for  the 
doctor.  Being  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  reason 
with  those  present  against  the  existence  of  such 
beings  as  feiries,  I  endeavored  to  show  them, 
from  the  word  of  God,  the  felsity  of  such  things, 
and  how  wrong  it  was  to  pray  to  and  believe  in 
fairy  spirits.  I  told  them  that  God  in  his  provi- 
dence ruleth  over  all  things,  and  even  as  a  spar- 
row could  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  per- 
mission, I  trusted  they  would  yet  be  enabled  to 
trace  the  accident  to  its  true  and  proper  cause. 
While  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  I 
wandered  to  the  spot  where  the  young  man  was 
discovered,  and  there  the  mysteiy  was  soon  ex- 
plained. The  horse  having  evidently  made  a 
felse  step,  had  slidden  some  length  down  from 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  thrown  its  rider  on  a  large 
rock  which  lay  at  the  bottom,  for  marks  of  hair 
and  blood  were  on  the  rock.  After  striking  the 
stone,  he  rolled  over  into  some  high  heather, 
which  grew  near  the  spot,  and  thus  be  was  hid^ 
den  from  view. 

On  the  doctor's  arrival  my  opinion  was  con- 
firmed ;  and  after  the  usual  remedies  were  re- 
sorted to,  much  against  the  consent  of  all  present 
but  myself,  the  young  man  was  restored  to  heahh 
again,  and  was  able  in  a  short  time  to  leave  his 
native  shores,  with  his  father,  for  America,  to 
jcnn  the  youngest  son.  Many  were  the  prayers 
offered  up,  and  the  blessings  invocated  for  me ; 
but  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  sad  it  was  to 
see  the  hearts  of  those  confiding  people  drawn 
away  from  the  true  God,  and  left  in  such  gross 
darkness.  Much  of  that  darkness  has,  I  know, 
been  removed  from  the  west  by  the  light  of  the 
glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  and  aided,  I  will  say, 
by  many  valuable  books  distributed  among  the 
poor ;  and  I  trust  the  exertions  may  not  be  slack- 
ened for  the  Irish  peasantry,  whom  all  must  al- 
low to  be  a  thinking  and  a  reading  people. 


MY   BROOCH. 

I  HAVE  in  my  possession  an  article  of  jeweliy 
which  costs  me  many  an  uncomfortable  twinge, 
though  it  was  certainly  not  stolen.  Neither  was 
it  begged,  borrowed,  given,  or  bought ;  yet  look- 
ing at  it,  I  often  feel  myself  in  the  position  of 
the  old  man  in  the  nursery  tale,  who,  having 
peculated  from  some  churchyard  a  stray  ulna,  or 
clavicle,  was  perpetually  haunted  by  the  voice  of 
its  deftinct  owner,  crying,  in  most  unearthly  tones, 
"  Give  me  my  bone."  Now,  the  ornament  that 
has  unluckily  fallen  to  my  lot — I  picked  it  up  in 
the  street — ^is  a  miniature-brooch,  set  with  small 
garnets,  in  heavy  antique  gM.    It  is  evident^ 
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a  portrait  of  lomebddy  or  other's  great-grand- 
motber^  than  a  fair  damsel,  in  a  rich  peaked  bod- 
dice  and  stomacher,  and  a  heavy  necklace  of 
pearls;  her  hair  combed  over  a  cushion,  and 
adorned  with  a  tiny  wreath — a  sweet-looking 
creature  she  is,  though  not  positively  beautiful. 
I  never  wear  the  brooch  (and  on  principle  I  wear 
it  frequently,  in  the  hope  of  lighting  upon  the 
real  owner)  but  I  pause  and  speculate  on  the 
story  attached  to  it  and  its  original,  for  I  am  sure 
that  both  had  a  story.  And  one  night  lying 
awake,  after  a  conversazione,  my  ears  still  ring- 
ing with  the  din  of  many  voices — heavens  !  how 
these  literary  people  do  talk! — there  came  to  me 
a  fantasy,  a  vision,  or  a  dream,  whichever  the 
reader  chooses  to  consider  it. 

It  was  moonlight,  of  course  ;  and  her  silvery 
majesty  was  so  powerful  that  I  had  drawn  the 
<«  draperies  of  my  couch "  quite  close,  to  shut 
her  out ;  nevertheless,  as  I  looked  on  the  white 
curtains  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  I  saw  growing 
there — I  can  find  no  better  word — an  image  like 
— ^what  shall  I  say  1 — like  the  dissolving  views 
now  so  much  the  rage.  It  seemed  to  form  itself 
CNit  of  nothing,  and  gradually  assume  a  distinct 
shape.  Lo !  it  was  my  miniature-broooh,  en- 
larged into  a  goodly-sized  apparition ;  the  garnet 
setting  giving  forth  glimmers  of  light,  by  which  I 
saw  the  figure  within,  half-human,  half-etherial, 
waving  to  and  fro  like  vapor,  but  still  preserving 
the  attitude  and  likeness  of  the  portrait.  Cer- 
tainly, if  a  ghost,  it  was  the  very  prettiest  ghost 
ever  seen. 

I  believe  it  is  etiquette  for  apparitions  only  to 
speak  when  spoken  to ;  so  I  suppose  I  most  have 
addressed  mine.  But  my  phantom  and  I  held  no 
distinct  conversation ;  and  in  all  I  rememiber  of 
the  interview  the  speech  was  entirely  on  its  nde, 
communicated  by  snatches,  like  breathings  of  an 
^olian  harp,  and  thus  chronicled  by  me : 

How  was  I  created,  and  by  whom  1  Toung 
gentlewoman  (I  honor  you  by  using  a  word  pecu- 
liar to  my  day,  when  the  maidens  w«re  neither 
**  misses  "  nor  "  young  ladies,"  but  essentially 
fenUewomen)t  I  derived  my  birth  from  the  two 
greatest  Powers  on  earth — Genius  and  Love; 
but  I  will  speak  more  plainly.  It  was  a  summer 
day— such  summers  one  never  sees  now-^hat  I 
came  to  life  under  my  originator's  hand.  He  sat. 
painting  in  a  quaint  old  library,  and  the  image 
before  him  was  the  original  of  what  you  see. 

A  look  at  myself  will  explain  much ;  that  my 
creator  was  a  young,  self-taught,  and  as  yet  only 
half-taught,  artist,  who,  churned  with  the  ex* 
pression,  left  accurate  drawing  to  take  its  chanee. 
His  sitter's  character  and  fortune  are  indicated 
too:  though  she  was  not  beautiful,  sweetness 
and  dignity  are  in  the  large  dark  eyes  and  finely- 
penciled  eyebrows;  and  while  the  pearls,  the 
velvet,  and  the  lace,  show  wealth  and  rank,  the 
rose  in  her  bosom  implies  simple  maidenly  tastes. 
Thus  the  likeness  tells  its  own  tale— -she  was  an 
Earl's  daughter,  and  he  was  a  poor  artist. 

Many  a  time  during  that  firat  day  of  my  exist* 
enee  I  beard  the  sweet  voice  of  Lady  Jean  talk- 


ing in  kindly  courtesy  to  the  painter  as  he  drew. 
**  She  was  biaif-ashamed  that  her  father  had  asked 
him  to  paint  only  a  miniature  ;  he  whose  genius 
and  inclination  led  him  to  the  highest  walks  of 
art."  But  the  artist  answered  somewhat  ooBr 
fusedly,  <*That  having  been  broughtup  near  her 
Other's  estate,  and  hearing  so  much  of  her  good- 
ness, he  was  only  too  happy  to  paint  any  likeness 
of  the  Lady  Jean."    And  I  do  believe  he  was. 

"  I  also  have  heard  of  you,  Mr.  Bethune,"  was 
the  answer ;  and  the  lady's  aristocratically  pale 
cheek  was  tinged  with  a  faint  rose  color,  which 
the  observant  artist  would  £un  have  immortalized, 
but  could  not  for  the  trembling  of  his  hand.  *'  It 
gives  me  pleasure,"  she  continued,  with  a  quiet 
dignity  befitting  her  rank  and  womanhood,  **to 
not  only  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  promising 
artist,  hut  the  good  man."  Ah !  me,  it  was  a 
mercy  Norman  Bethune  did  not  annihilate  my 
airy  existence  altogether  with  that  hurried  dash 
of  his  pencil;  it  made  the  mouth  somewhat  awry, 
as  you  may  see  in  me  to  this  day. 

There  was  a  hasty  summons  from  the  Eari, 
**  That  himself  and  Sir  Anthony  desired  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lady  Jean."  An  expression  half  of 
pain,  half  of  anger,  crossed  her  face,  as  she  re- 
plied, "  Say  that  I  attend  my  fother.  I  believe," 
she  added,  **  we  must  end  the  sitting  for  to-day. 
Will  you  leave  the  miniature  here,  Mr.  Bethune  1 " 

The  artist  muttered  somettnng  about  working 
on  it  at  home,  vrith  Lady  Je^'s  permission ;  and 
as  one  of  the  attendants  touched  me,  be  snatched 
me  up  with  such  anxiety  that  he  had  very  neariy 
destroyed  his  own  work. 

"Ah!  'twould  be  unco  like  her  bonnie  fooe 
gin  she  were  as  blithe  as  she  was  this  mom. 
But  that  eanna  be,  wi'  a  dour  fother  like  the  Eari, 
and  an  uncomely,  wicked  wooer  like  Sir  An- 
thony. Hech,  sir,  but  I  am  wae  for  the  Leddy 
Jean!" 

I  know  not  why  Norman  should  have  listened 
to  the  **  auld  wife's  davers,"  nor  why,  as  be  car^ 
ried  me  home,  I  should  have  felt  his  heart  beating 
against  me  to  a  degree  that  sadly  endangered  my 
young  tender  lifo.  I  suppose  it  was  his  sorrow  for 
having  thus  spoiled  my  half-dry  colors  that  made 
him  not  show  me  to  his  mother,  though  she  asked 
him,  and  also  from  the  same  cause  that  he  sat 
half  the  night  contemplating  the  injury  thus 
done. 

Again  and  again  the  young  artist  went  to  the 
casUe,  and  my  existence  slowly  grew  from  day  to 
day ;  though  never  was  there  a  painting  whose 
infimcy  lasted  so  long.  Yet  I  loved  my  creator, 
tardy  though  he  vras,  for  I  felt  that  he  loved  me, 
and  that  in  every  touch  of  his  pencil  he  infbsed 
into  me  some  portion  of  his  soul.  Often  they 
came  and  stood  together,  the  artist  and  the  Earl's 
daughter,  looking  at  me.  They  talked,  she  drop- 
ping the  aristocratic  hauteur,  which  hid  a  some- 
what immature  mind,  ignorant  less  from  will  thaQ 
from  circumstance  and  neglect.  While  he,  fbf^ 
getting  his  woridly  rank,  rose  to  that  which  na- 
ture  uh)  genius  gave  him.  Thus  both  onoon- 
soiously  foil  into  their  true  position^ 
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woman,  taadier  and  leanier,  th«  greater  and  the 
km. 

**  Another  ntting,  and  the  miniatore  wilt  be 
oomplete,  I  fear,"  murmured  Norman,  with  a 
oonsdenee-etricken  kx>k,  aa  he  bent  oter  me,  hia 
£ux  hair  abnoet  toudung  my  vrorj.  A  carees, 
sweet,  though  no  k>nger  new  to  me ;  for  many  a 
time  his  lipiH— but  this  ia  teUing  tales,  so  no  more ! 
My  painted,  yet  not  aouUese  eyea,  kx>ked  al  my 
master  as  did  others  of  which  mine  were  but  the 
poor  shadow.  Both  eyes,  the  living  and  the  Hfe- 
less,  were  now  dwelling  on  hie  countenance,  which 
I  have  not  yet  described,  nor  need  I.  Never  yet 
was  there  a  beautiful  soul  that  did  not  stamp  upon 
the  outward  man  some  reflex  of  itself;  and  there- 
ifoe,  whether  Norman  Bethune*s  hce  and  figure 
were  perfect  ot  not,  matters  not. 

**  It  is  nearly  finished,**  mechanically  said  the 
Lady  Jean.  She  looked  dull  that  day,  and  her 
eyelids  were  heavy  as  with  tears^-tears  which  (as 
I  heard  many  a  whisper  say)  a  harsh  fother  gave 
her  just  eaose  to  shed. 

'<  Yes,  yes,  I  ought  to  finish  it,*'  hurriedly  re- 
plied the  artist,  as  if  more  in  answer  to  his  own 
thoughts  than  to  her,  and  he  began  to  paim ;  but 
evermore  something  was  wrong.  He  could  not 
work  well ;  and  tlMU  the  Lady  Jean  was  sum- 
moned away,  returning  with  a  weary  look,  in 
which  woiuded  feeling  struggled  with  pride. 
Once,  too,  we  plainly  heard  (I  know  my  master 
did,  for  he  clinched  his  hands  the  while)  the 
Earl*s  angry  voice,  and  Sir  Anthony's  hoarse 
laugh ;  and  when  the  Lady  Jean  came  back,  it 
was  vrith  a  pale,  stem  look,  pitiful  in  one  so 
young.  As  she  resumed  the  sitting  her  thoughts 
evidently  were  wandering,  for  two  great  tears 
stole  into  her  ^es,  and  down  her  cheeks.  Well- 
a-day !  my  master  could  not  paint  tkem ;  but  he 
felt  them  in  his  heart.  His  brush  fell — his  chest 
heaved  with  emotion-^he  advanced  a  step,  nrar- 
muring,  **Jean,  Jean,**  without  the  *<Lady;** 
tiien  recollected  himself,  and,  with  a  great  strug- 
gle, resumed  his  brush,  and  went  painting  on. 
She  had  never  once  looked  or  stirred. 

The  last  sitting  came— it  was  hurried  and  brief, 
for  there  seemed  something  not  quite  right  in  the 
house ;  and  as  we  came  to  the  castle,  Norman 
and  I  (for  he  had  got  into  the  habit  of  always 
taking  me  home  with  him)  heard  something  about 
*^  a  marriage,"  and  <'Sur  Anthony.*'  I  felt  my 
poor  master  shudder  as  he  stood. 

The  Lady  Jean  rose  to  bid  the  artist  adieu. 
She  had  seemed  agitated  during  the  sitting  at 
times,  but  vras  quite  calm  now. 

**  FareweD,**  she  said,  and  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  him  with  a  look,  first  of  the  Earl's  daugh- 
ter, then  of  the  woman  only ;  the  woman,  gentle, 
kindly,  even  tender,  yet  never  forgetting  herself 
or  her  maidenly  reserve. 

*^I  thank  you,**  she  added,  <^not  merely  for 
this  (Ae  laid  her  hand  on  me),  but  for  your  com- 
panieoship  ;'*  and  she  paused  as  if  she  veould  fiiin 
hstve  said  fHendahip,  yet  feared.  "You  have 
dsne  me  good ;  you  have  elevated  my  ndnd ;  and 


firem  yon  I  have  learned,  what  else  I  might  nev^ 
have  done,  reverence  for  man.  God  bless  yen 
vrith  a  fife  full  oi  honor  and  feme,  and,  what  is 
rarer  stiM,  happiness  !  '*  She  half  sighed,  extend- 
ed her  hand  without  looking  toward  him ;  be 
clasped  it  a  moment,  and  then — she  was  gonel 

My  master  stared  dizzily  round,  feU  on  his 
knees  beside  me,  and  groaned  out  the  anguish  of 
bis  spirk.  His  only  words  were,  "  Jean,  Jean, 
so  good,  so  pure!  Thou  the  Eari's  daughter, 
and  I  the  poor  artist  !**  As  he  departed  he  moan- 
ed them  out  once  more,  kissed  passionately  my 
unrei^Kmsive  image,  and  fied;  bot  not  ere  the 
Lady  Jean,  believing  him  gone,  and  coming  to 
fetch  the  precious  likeness,  had  silently  entered 
and  seen  him  thus. 

She  stood  awhile  in  silence,  gating  the  way  he 
bad  gone,  her  anns  folded  on  her  heaving  breast. 
She  whispered  to  herself,  •*  Oh  !  noble  heart  !— 
Oh !  noble  hoart  !**  and  her  eyes  lightened,  and 
a  look  of  rapturous  pride,  not  pride  of  rank,  dawn- 
ed in  the  feoe  of  the  Earl's  daughter.  Then  she 
too  knelt,  and  kissed  me,  but  solemnly,  even  with 
tears. 

The  next  day,  which  was  to  have  been  that  oi 
her  forced  marriage  with  Sir  Anthony,  Lady  Jean 
had  fled.  She  escaped  in  the  night,  taking  with 
her  only  her  old  nurse  and  me,  whom  she  hid  in 
her  bosom. 

'*  You  would  not  follow  the  poor  artist  to  wed 
himi"  said  the  nurse. 

'*  Never  !*'  answered  the  Lady  Jean.  *'  I  would 
live  alone  by  the  labor  of  my  hands ;  but  I  w91 
keep  true  to  him  till  my  death.  For  my  father, 
who  has  cursed  me,  and  cast  me  off,  here  I  re- 
nounce my  lineage,  and  am  no  longer  an  Earl's 
daughter.*' 

So  went  she  forth,  and  her  place  knew  her  no 
more. 

For  months,  even  years,  I  lay  shut  up  in  dark- 
ness, scarcely  ever  exposed  to  the  light  of  day ; 
but  I  did  not  murmur ;  I  knew  that  I  was  kept, 
as  you  mortals  keep  your  hearts'  best  treasures, 
in  the  silence  and  secrecy  of  love.  Sometimes, 
late  at  night,  pale,  wearied  hands  would  unclasp 
my  coverings,  ahd  a  face,  worn  indeed,  but  hav- 
ing a  sweet  repose,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  m 
that  of  the  former  Lady  Jean,  would  come  and 
bend  over  me  vrith  an  intense  gaze,  as  intense  as 
that  of  Norman  Bethune,  wider  which  I  bad 
glowed  into  life.  Poor  Norman !  if  he  had  but 
known! 

All  this  while  I  never  heard  my  master's  name. 
Lady  Jean  (or  Mistress  Jean  as  I  now  heard  her 
called)  never  uttered  it,  even  to  solitude  and  me. 
But  once,  when  she  had  shut  herself  up  in  her 
poor  chamber,  she  sat  reading  some  papers  with 
smiles,  oltener  with  loving  tears,  and  then  placed 
the  fragments  with  me  in  my  hiding-place ;  and 
so— ^some  magic  bond  existing  between  my  mas- 
ter and  me,  Ms  soul's  child — I  saw,  shining  m 
the  dark,  the  name  of  Norman  Bethune,  and  read 
all  that  Lady  Jea^^  had  read.  He  had  become  a 
great  man,  a  renowned  artist ;  and  these  were 
the  public  chronicles  of  his  suopess.  I,  the  pale 
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reflex  of  the  hce  vHiich  Norman  had  loved — the 
face  which,  more  than  anj  other  in  the  wide  world, 
would  brighten  at  the  echo  of  his  fame— even  my 
fiunt  being  became  penetrated  with  an  almost  hu- 
man joy. 

One  night  Lady  Jean  took  me  out  with  an  ag- 
itated hand.  She  had  doffed  her  ordinary  dress, 
which  now  changed  the  daughter  of  an  Earl  into 
the  likeness  of  a  poor  gentlewoman.  She  looked 
something  like  her  olden  self— Iik»nM ;  the  form 
of  the  dress  was  the  same ;  I  saw  she  made  it 
scrupulously  like ;  but  there  was  neither  velvet, 
nor  lace,  nor  pearls,  only  the  one  red  rose,  as  you 
may  see  in  me,  was  once  more  placed  in  her  bo- 
som. 

'*  I  am  glad  to  find  my  child  at  last  won  out 
into  society,^*  said  the  nurse,  Hobbling  in ;  **  though 
the  folk  she  will  meet,  poor  authors,  artists,  mu- 
sicians, and  such  Hke,  are  unmeet  company  for 
the  Lady  Jean." 

**  But  not  for  simple  Jean  Douglas,**  she  an- 
swered, gently  smiling— the  smile  not  of  girlhood, 
but  of  matured  womanhood,  that  has  battled  with 
imd  conquered  adversity ;  and,  when  the  nurse 
had  gone,  she  took  me  out  again,  murmuring, 
"  I  marvel  will  he  know  me  now  V* 

I  heard  her  come  home  that  night.  It  was 
late ;  but  she  took  me  up  once  more,  and  looked 
at  me  with  a  strange  joy,  though  mingled  with 
tears ;  yet  the  only  words  I  heard  her  say  were 
those  she  had  uttered  onoe  before  in  the  dim  years 
past—**  Oh }  noble  heart !— 4hrice  noble  heart  !** 
and  then  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  prayed. 

My  dear  master ! — the  author  of  my  being ! — 
I  met  his  eyes  once  more.  He  took  me  in  his 
hand,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  playful  compas- 
sion, not  quils  free  from  OQiotion. 

«And  this  was  how  I  painted  it!  It  was 
scarce  worth  keeping,  Lady  Jean." 

**  Mutreaa  Jean,  I  pray  you ;  that  name  best 
■nits  me  now,  Mr.  Bethune,"  she  said,  with  gen- 
tle dignity. 

I  blew  my  master's  face  well.  I  had  seen  it« 
brighten  with  the  most  passionate  admiration  as 
it  turned  en  the  Lady  Jean  of  old ;  but  never  did 
I  see  a  look  sueh  as  that  which  fell  on  Jean  Doug« 
las  now— earnest,  tender,  cahn — its  boyish  id<3- 
atry  chunged  into  that  reverence  with  which  a 
man  turns  to  the  woman  who  to  him  is  above  all 
women.  In  it  one  could  trace  the  whole  life's 
history  of  Nerman  Bethune. 

**  Jean,'*  he  said,  so  gently,  so  naturally,  that 
she  hardly  started  to  hear  him  use  the  &miliar 
name,  **  have  you  in  truth  given  up  alii" 

**  Nay,  all  have  forsaken  me,  but  I  ft«s  not ; 
though  I  stand  alone,  heaven  has  proCeoted  me, 
and  will,  evermore." 

"  Amen  !"  said  Norman  Bethune.  **  Pardon 
me ;  but  our  brief  acquaintance— «  few  weeks 
then,  a  few  weeks  now — seems  to  comprehend  a 
lifMme." 

And  he  took  her  hand,  but  timorously,  as  if 
she  were  again  the  Earl's  daughter,  and  he  the 
poor  artist.  She  too  trembled  and  changed  oolor, 
less  like  the  pale,  serene  Jean  Douglas,  than  the 


bonnie  Lady  Jean,  whose  girlish  portrait  he  once 
drew. 

Norman  spoke  again ;  and  iqpeaking,  his  grave 
manhood  seemed  to  concentrate  all  its  subdued 
passion  in  the  words : 

**  Years  have  changed,  in  some  measure^  my 
fortunes  at  least,  though  not  me.  I — once  the 
unknown  artist — now  sit  at  princely  tables,  and 
visit  in  noble  halls.  I  am  glad ;  for  honor  to  me 
is  honor  to  my  art,  as  it  should  be."  And  his 
face  vras  lifted  with  noble  pride.  **But,"  he 
added,  in  a  beautiful  humility,  **  though  less  un- 
worthy toward  men,  I  am  still  unworthy  toward 
you.  If  I  were  to  woo  you,  I  should  do  so,  not 
as  an  artbt  who  cared  to  seek  an  Earl's  daughter, 
but  as  a  man  who  felt  that  Ins  best  deserts  were 
poor,  compared  to  those  of  the  woman  he  has 
loved  all  his  life,  and  honored  above  all  the  world.'* 

Very  calm  she  stood — very  still,  until  there  ran 
a  quiver  over  her  fkce— over  her  whole  frame. 

*<  Jean— Jean !"  cried  Norman  Bethune,  as  the 
fbreed  composure  of  his  speech  melted  from  it, 
and  became  transmuted  into  the  passion  of  a  man 
who  has  thrown  hip  whole  life's  hope  upon  one 
chance,  "  if  you  do  not  soom  me-^nay,  that  you 
can  not  do — but  if  you  do  not  repulse  me-^if  you 
will  forget  your  noble  name,  and  bear  that  which, 
with  God's  blesmng,  I  will  make  nobl^^-ay,  no- 
bler than  any  of  your  earls ! — if  you  will  give  up 
all  dreams  of  the  halls  where  you  were  bom,  to 
take  refuge  in  a  lowly  home,  and  be  cherished  in 
a  poor  man's  loving  breast— 4hen,  Jean  Douglas, 


« I  vriU !"  she  answered. 

He  took  her  in  his  protecting  arms ;  all  the 
strong  man's  pride  fell  from  him — he  leaned  over 
her,  and  wept. 

For  weeks,  months  afterward,  nobody  thought 
of  me.  I  might  have  expected  it ;  and  yet  some- 
how it  was  sad  to  lie  in  my  still  darkness,  and 
never  to  be  looked  at  at  alL  But  I  had  done  my 
work,  and  was  content. 

At  last  I  was  brought  from  my  hiding-place, 
and  indulged  with  the  light  of  day.  I  snUled  be- 
neath the  touch  of  Lady  Jean,  which  even  now 
had  a  lingering  tenderness  in  ii— more  for  sm 
than  for  any  ol^er  of  her  best  treasures. 

**  Look,  Norman,  look !"  she  said,  stretching 
ont  to  him  her  left  hand.  As  I  lay  therein,  I  fefi 
the  golden  wedding-ring  press  against  my  smooth 
ivory. 

Norman  put  down  his  brush,  i^  came  smiling 
to  his  young  wife's  side. 

«*What!  do  yon  keep  that  still  1  Why,Jean, 
what  a  boyish  daub  it  is !  The  features  nearly 
approach  Queen  Elisabeth's  beau  ideal  of  ait,  a« 
sha  commanded  her  own  portrait  to  be  drawn. 
Tis  one  broad  light,  without  a  single  shadow. 
And  look  how  ill  drawn  are  the  shoulders,  and 
what  an  enormous  awkward  string  of  pearls." 

Jean  snatched  me  up  and  ktf  sed  me.  **  You 
shall  net,  Norman — I  will  hear  no  blame  of  the 
poor  miniature.  I  love  it,  I  tell  you-— and  yon 
love  it,  too.  Ah !  there."  And  she  held  me  pUy* 
fully  to  my  maker's  lips  (which  now  I  touched  ]iai> 
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for  the  first  time,  as  be  knew  well).  **  When  we 
grow  rich,  it  shall  be  set  in  gold  and  garnets,  and 
I  will  wear  it  every  time  my  husband  ceases  to 
remember  the  days  when  he  first  taught  me  to  love 
him)  and  in  loving  him,  to  love  all  that  was  noble 
in  man." 

And  then  Norman —  But  I  do  not  see  that  I 
have  any  business  to  reveal  further. 

I  did  attain  to  the  honor  of  gold  and  garnets, 
and,  formed  into  a  bracelet,  I  figured  many  a  time 
on  the  feir  arm  of  Jean  Bethune,  who,  when  peo- 
ple jested  with  her  for  the  eccentricity  of  wearing 
her  own  likeness,  only  laughed,  and  said  that  she 
did  indeed  love  the  self  that  her  husband  loved,  for 
his  sake.  So  years  went  by,  until  fjedrer  things 
than  bracelets  adorned  the  arms  of  the  painter's 
wife,  and  she  came  to  see  her  own  iikehess  in 
dearer  types  than  my  poor  ivory.  So  her  orna- 
ments— myself  among  the  rest — ^were  slowly  put 
by ;  and  at  last  I  used  to  lie  for  months  untouch- 
ed, save  by  tiny  baby-fingers,  which  now  and  then 
poked  into  the  casket  to  see  **  mamma's  picture.'* 

At  length  there  came  a  change  in  my  destiny. 
It  was  worked  by  one  of  those  grandest  of  revolu- 
tionists— a  young  lady  entering  her  teens. 

**  Mamma,  what  is  the  use  of  that  ugly  brace- 
let V  I  heard  one  day.  **  Give  me  the  miniature 
to  have  made  into  a  brooch.  I  am  sixteen-— quite 
old  enough  to  wear  one,  and  it  will  be  so  nice  to 
have  the  likeness  of  my  own  mamma." 

Mrs.  Bethune  could  refuse  nothing  to  her  eld- 
est daughter — her  hope — ^her  comfort — ^her  sister- 
like companion.  So,  with  many  an  anxious  charge 
concerning  me,  I  was  dispatched  to  the  jeweler's. 
I  hate  to  be  touched  by  strangers,  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  my  sojourn  at  the  jeweler's,  I  shut 
up  my  powers  of  observation  in  a  dormouse-like 
doze,  from  which  I  was  only  awakened  by  the 
eager  fingers  of  Miss  Anne  Bethune,  who  had 
rushed  with  me  into  the  painting-room,  calling  on 
papa  and  mamma  to  admire  an  old  Mend  in  a 
new  face.  . 

'*Is  that  the  dear  old  miniature  1"  said  the 
artist. 

The  husband  and  wife  looked  at  me,  then  at 
one  another,  and  smiled.  Though  both  now  glided 
into  middle  age,  yet  in  that  affectionate  smile  I 
saw  revive  the  faces  of  Norman  Bethune  and  the 
Lady  Jean. 

**  I  do  believe  there  is  something  talismanic  in 
the  portrait,"  said  young  Anne,  their  daughter. 
*♦  To-day,  at  the  jeweler's,  I  was  stopped  by  a  dis- 
agreeable old  gentleman,  who  stared  at  me,  and 
then  at  the  miniature,  and  finally  questioned  me 
about  my  name  and  my  parents,  until  I  was  fairly 
wearied  of  his  impertinence.  A  contemptible, 
malicious-eyed  creature  he  looked  ;  but  the  jew- 
eler paid  him  all  attention,  since,  as  I  afterward 

learnt,  he  was  Sir  Anthony  A ,  who  succeeded 

to  all  the  estates  of  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of ." 

Mrs.  Bethune  put  me  down  on  the  table,  and 
lesned  her  head  on  her  hand ;  perhaps  some  mem- 
eries  of  her  youth  came  over  her  on  hearing  those 
long-silent  names.  Her  husband  glanced  at  her 
wkh  a  restless  doubt — some  men  will  be  so  jeal- 


ous over  the  lightest  thought  of  one  they  love. 
But  Jean  put  her  arm  in  his,  with  a  look  so  se- 
rene, so  clear,  that  he  stooped  down  and  kissed 
her  yet  scarce-faded  cheek. 

*'  Go,  my  own  wife^ — go  and  tell  our  daughter 
all." 

Jean  Bethune  and  her  child  went  out  together. 
When  they  returned,  there  was  a  proud  glow  oo 
Anne's  cheek — she  looked  so  like  her  mother,  or 
rather  so  like  me.  She  walked  down  the  studio; 
it  was  a  large  room,  where  hung  pictures  that 
might  well  make  me  fear  to  claim  brotherhood 
with  them,  though  the  same  hand  created  them 
and  me.  Anne  turned  her  radiant  eyes  from  one 
to  the  other,  then  went  up  to  the  artist  and  em- 
braced him. 

"  Father,  I  had  rather  be  your  daughter  than 
share  the  honors  of  all  the  Douglasses." 

Anne  Bethune  wore  me,  year  after  year,  until 
the  fashion  of  me  went  by,  till  her  young  daugh- 
ters, in  their  turn,  began  to  laugh  at  my  ancient 
setting,  and — always  aside — to  mock  at  the  lude 
Art  of  **  grandmamma's"  days.  But  this  was 
never  in  grandmamma's  presence,  where  still  I 
found  myself  at  times ;  and  my  pale  eyes  beheld 
the  face  of  which  my  own  had  once  been  a  mere 
shadow — but  of  which  the  shadow  was  now  left 
as  the  only  memorial. 

**  And  was  this  indeed  you,  grandmamma  V 
many  an  eager  voice  would  ask,  when  my  poor 
self  was  called  into  question.  *^  Were  you  ever 
this  young  girl ;  and  did  you  really  wear  these 
beautiful  pearls,  and  live  in  a  castle,  and  hear 
yourself  called  *the  Lady  JeanV" 

And  grandmamma  would  lay  down  her  specta- 
cles, and  look  pensively  out  with  her  cahoo,  beau- 
tiful eyes.  Oh  !  how  doubly  beautiful  they  seem- 
ed in  age,  when  all  other  iovelineto  had  gone. 
Then  she  would  gather  her  little  flock  round  her, 
and  tell,  for  the  hundredth  time,  the  story  of  her- 
self and  Norman  Bethune — leaning  gently,  as 
with  her  parent-feelings  she  had  now  learnt  to  do, 
on  the  wrongs  received  from  her  own  father,  and 
•lingering  with  ineffable  tenderness  on  the  noble 
nature  of  him.  who- had  won  her  heart,  more 
through  that  than  even  by  the  fascination  of  his 
genius.  She  dwelt  ofiener  on  this,  when,  in  her 
dosing  years,  he  was  taken  before  her  to  his  rest ; 
and  while  the  memory  of  the  great  painter  was 
honored  on  earth,  she  knew  that  the  pure  soul  of 
the  virtuous  man  awaited  her,  his  beloved,  in 
heaven. 

'<  And  yet,  grandmamma,"  once  said  the  mo«t 
inquisitive  of  the  little  winsome  elves  whom  tha 
old  lady  loved,  who,  with  me  in  her  hand,  had 
lured  Mrs.  Bethune  to  a  full  hour's  converse  about 
olden  days — **  Grandmamma,  looking  back  on 
your  long,  long  life,  tell  roe,  do  you  not  feel 
proud  of  your  ancient  lineage  1  and  would  you 
not  like  to  have  it  said  of  you  that  you  were  an 
Earl's  daughter  1" 

•*No!"  she  answered.  **Say,  rather,  that  I 
was  Norman  Bethune's  wife." 

I  waked,  and  found  myself  gazing  on  the  blank 
white  curtains,  from  whence  the  faotasmal  image 
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of  the  Lady  Jean  had  all  melted  away.  But  still, 
through  the  myBtic  stillness  of  dawn,  I  seemed  to 
hare  a  melancholy  ringing  in  my  ears — a  sort  of 
echo  of  Gylbyn's  cry  — "  Lost— lost— lost !" 
Surely  it  was  the  unquiet  ghost  of  the  miniature, 
thus  beseeching  restitution  to  its  original  owners. 
"  Rest  thee,  perturbed  spirit !"  said  I,  addressing 
the  ornament  that  now  lay  harmlessly  on  my 
dressing-table — a  brooch,  and  nothing  more. 
**  Peace !  Though  all  other  means  have  failed, 
perhaps  thy  description  going  out  into  the  world 
of  letters  may  procure  thy  identification.  Ha ! — 
I  have  it — I  will  write  thy  autobiography." 

Reader,  it  is  done.  I  have  only  to  aidd  that  the 
miniature  was  found  in  Edinburgh,  in  August, 
1849,  and  will  be  gladly  restored  to  the  right  own- 
er,  lest  the  unfortunate  author  should  be  again 
visited  by  the  phantom  of  Lady  Jean. 


THE  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  SAILORS. 

SOME  years  ago  a  British  frigate,  mounting 
fifty  guns,  and  manned  by  four  hundred  of 
old  England's  hardiest  seamen — men  fit  to  face 
any  danger,  or  thrash  any  human  foe — lay  be- 
calmed on  a  bright  sunny  day  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
any  land.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  disturbed  the 
dog-vane,  not  a  ripple  was  upon  the  sea ;  the 
man  at  the  wheel  stood  idle  and  listless,  the  can- 
vas flapped  against  the  masts  powerless,  and  the 
tall  spars  towered  up  into  the  bland  air  as  mo- 
tionless as  if  they  were  growing  in  their  native 
forests.  The  vast  expanse  of  the  ocean  was  like 
a  sheet  of  glass,  gently  broken  into  tiny  ripples 
by  the  dark  pointed  fin  of  the  stealthy  shark,  as 
he  slowly  moved  along  in  quest  of  his  prey. 
Ever  and  anon  a  long  rolling  swell  swept  over 
ths  surface  of  the  sea  at  regular,  though  distant 
intervals,  and  but  for  this  all-hut  imperceptible 
motion,  nature  seemed  asleep,  and  the  heavings 
and  settings  of  the  water  might  be  taken  for  the 
dtep-drawn  respirations  of  some  enormous  ani- 
mal. 

The  frigate  was  alone,  no  other  sail  dotted  the 
sea  within  the  scope  of  her  horizon.  All  was 
silent,  solemn,  and  calm ;  when  in  the  midst  of 
this  stillness,  the  attention  of  the  crew,  on  deck 
and  below,  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  loud 
and  distinct  ringing  of  a  bell.  Clang,  clang, 
clang,  it  went,  to  the  amazement  of  many,  and 
the  astonishment  of  all. 

There  was  something  so  eztraordinaiy  in  the 
sound  that  it  startled  ail  hands.  There  was  no 
desoribing  it.  At  first  it  appeared  to  come  from 
a  distance,  and  then  from  the  ship's  bell,  for  the 
noise  was  clear  and  loud  ;  and,  but  for  a  slightly 
muffled  tone,  might  have  been,  as  indeed  it  was, 
mistaken  for  the  bell  of  the  frigate.  Yet  who 
had  dared  to  strike  the  ship's  bell,  violently  and 
vrithout  orders  I.  And  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
as  soon  as  he  had  overcome  the  intense  astonish- 
ment such  a  breadi  of  naval  discipline  had  occa- 
sioned, demanded,  sternly— 

"Who  rang  that  beUt" 

No  answer  wav  given. 

*«Who  rang  that  beU,  I  sayV  he  again  de* 


manded,  in  the  short,  trumpet  tone  of  the  quarter- 
deck. 

No  answer. 

''  I  tell  ye  what  it  is,  my  men,"  continued  the 
officer,  getting  warm.  **  I'll  have  an  answer  out 
of  some  one.  Here,  quarter-master,  tell  me  di> 
rectly,  who  dared  to  nng  that  bell  1" 

The  man  thus  appealed  to  gaped  with  aston- 
ishment, for  he  had,  like  every  man  aboard,  heard 
the  singular  peat.  Yet  he  was  perfectly  aware 
that  no  person  had  touched  the  bell ;  and  as  the 
sounds  appeared  to  him  to  come  from  the  direc- 
tion where  it  was  placed,  he  was  as  much  puz- 
zled as  the  officer  to  account  why  it  had  beea 
struck  or  rung  in  such  an  unaccountable  manner. 

Finding  that  the  quarter-master  still  hei^tated, 
the  officer  said, 

"  Gome,  my  man,  tell  me  who  rang  that  bell  V' 

"  Well,  then,  I  don't  know,  sir,"  solemnly  re- 
ptied  the  seaman;  "leastways,"  he  continued, 
awkwardly  scraping  his  hair,  **  I  'spose  'twas  n't 
done  by  any  human  fingers :  'cos  ye  see,  sir,  I 
was  just  about  to  make  it  twelve  o'clock  myself; 
when  the  duty  was  took  clean  out  of  my  bands, 
by  some  invisible  power,  as  it  seems  to  mo — " 

'*  Invisible  power,  was  iti  Well,  perhaps  it 
was ;  but  I'll  stop  his  grog  if  I  find  him  out ;  so 
come,  that  yam  won't  do  for  me.  Again  I 
say,  who  dared  to  ring  the  ship's  bell  in  thai 
wayl" 

Again  the  quarter-master  solemnly  avowed  that 
unless  it  was  a  freak  of  old  Neptune,  Davy  Jones, 
or  the  Flying  Dutchman,  that  he  did  not  know 
who  did  it. 

As  the  quarter-master  was  a  steady  hand,  not 
given  to  liquor,  and  one  of  the  best  men  in  the 
ship,  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  him  of  &lse- 
hood  ;  besides,  the  ship's  bell  was  hung  in  open 
view  of  the  quarter-deck,  and  seen  by  all  hands. 

**  Strange  !"  muttered  the  lieutenant,  and  he 
looked  over  the  ship's  side.  Others  followed  his 
example  at  the  bow  and  stem  of  the  vessel,  as 
though  they  expected  to  find  a  boat  there.  Ac- 
tive topmen  ran  up  the  rigging,  but  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  the  gently  heaving  sea,  the  fair  blo« 
sky,  and  the  clouds. 

By  this  time  the  captain,  astonished  at  th« 
unusual  noise  and  bustle  on  deck,  for  he  bad 
also  heard  the  vehement  ringing  of  the  bell,  had 
left  his  cabin,  and  was  silently  hstening  to  th« 
inquiries  made  by  his  lieutenant.  This  last- 
named  officer  now  reported  in  due  form  to  his 
superior  what  had  occurred,  but  that  he  had 
failed  to  detect  the  offender  for  the  present. 

Our  captain  was  one  of  the  peppery  breed- 
hasty,  but  good-natured — a  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  a  thorough  seaman.  He  heard  the  lieuten- 
ant, then  the  quarter-master,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  waisters,  describe  what  they  knew  of  the 
matter ;  but  as  all  their  statements  amounted  to 
nothing,  he  cut  the  affair  short  by  ordering  every 
man  in  the  watch  to  have  his  grog  stopped  until 
the  culprit  was  found. 

Clang,  dang,  dang,  went  the  bell  again,  as 
soon  as  the  words  were  out  of  the  captain's 

mouth.    Well,  of  coarse  the  captain  was  pei(k 
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fied,  «o  was  the  lieutenant ;  and  as  lor  the  quar- 
ter-master and  the  rest  of  the  watch,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  their  sensations,  for  they 
were  a  compound  of  terror  at  the  sound  of  the 
bell,  and  joy  at  the  prospect  of  having  the  stop- 
page taken  off  their  grog ;  for  of  course  the  cap- 
tain could  now  judge  for  himself  who  it  was  that 
was  having  a  freak  with  his  bell. 

*^  This  is  very  unaccountable,**  said  the  cap- 
tain. 

**  Veiy,**  replied  the  lieutenant. 

"Young  gentleman,"  said  the  captain,  ''go 
below  and  inquire  if  any  one  sounded  a  bell  just 
now  between  decks." 

'*Ay,  ay,  sir,"  and  the  midshipman  of  the 
watch  dived  down  the  after-hatchway,  and  there 
he  found  every  body  asking  every  body  the  very 
question  he  came  himself  to  ask ;  nobody  knew 
any  thing  about  the  matter. 

As  soon  as  the  youngster  came  on  deck  be  re- 
ported accordingly. 

From  whence  then  could  these  sounds  pro- 
ceed 1  No  bell,  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  convey- 
ing sound,  could  be  heard  from  the  distance  they 
could  see.  Even  while  the  whole  of  the  ship's 
company  were  palpitating  with  excitement,  the  in- 
explicable sounds  continued — clang,  clang,  clang. 

The  crew  now  crowded  on  deck — midshipmen, 
marines,  doctor,  puiser,  cook,  and  idlers.  The 
men  stood  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  quarterdeck;  but  giving  the 
mysterious  bell  a  wide  berth,  not  so  much  from 
fear  as  to  remove  all  doubt  about  touching  it,  and 
to  keep  out  of  (h)arm*s  way  of  having  their  grog 
■topped. 

Presently  the  same  loud  ringing  was  beard 
again ;  this  time  it  floated  high  over  head,  and 
mcreased  in  intensity,  and  then  it  died  away  in 
Umg  cadences,  only  to  be  renewed  with  fresh 
energy.  Now  it  sounded  broad  upon  the  bow 
—now  upon  the  beam,  and  then  astem^-^while 
the  whole  of  this  time  there  hung  the  ship's  bell, 
seen  by  all,  and  untouched. 

Astonishment  sat  upon  every  countenance, 
from  the  captain  to  the  Gook*s  mate,  and  it  veas 
pretty  evident  that  it  would  have  been  a  relief 
to  have  exchanged  the  anxiety  produced  by  their 
invisible  enemy  Jfor  a  rattling  broadside  with  the 
most  spanking  frigate  that  ever  floated.  Many  a 
man  believed  they  heard  the  ship*s  knell,  and 
many  a  hardy  tar  grew  pale. 

The  bell  now  ceased  for  a  time,  and  a  capstan 
consultation  was  instituted  among  the  oldest  sea- 
men and  officers  in  the  ship.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  bad  ever  been  heard  in  all  their  experience 
at  sea  before.  One  old  forecastle  man  admitted 
that  he  had  seen  the  Flying  Dutchman,  thai  he 
was  saitin  of;  another  equally  observant  son  of 
Neptune  had  seen  (or  else  he  was  blind)  a  mer- 
maid ;  many  had  heard  all  sort  of  dismal  noises 
in  great  storms,  and  seen  large  fires  at  night 
baming  upon  the  sea ;  but  as  for  the  bell-ringing, 
they  had  never  heard  of  the  like  before.  Among 
the  ofiicers  there  were  many  opinions  as  to  the 
place  from  whence  the  sounds  came ;  some  be- 
lieved they  proceeded  from  above,  others  from 


the  ship ;  but  the  majority  were  incredulous,  and 
suspected  the  whole  %&ix  was  a  trick ;  but  then, 
how  could  it  be  p^ormed  \  And  m  order  to 
settle  all  doubts  upon  that  point,  the  bell  was 
unhooked  and  placed  upon  the  deck ;  but  never- 
theless the  same  mysterious  clang,  dang,  cbng, 
ran  fore  and  aft  the  ship. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  sounds  did  noi 
come  from  the  ship's  bell ;  and  being  satisfied 
upon  that  point,  the  investigatioD  was  pushed  in 
another  direction.  Luddly  for  us  all,  we  had  a 
purser  of  a  scientific  turn  in  the  frigate.  He  was 
one  of  those  idUrt  belonging  to  a  ship  of  war, 
who,  having  no  sea  duties  to  perform,  are,  never- 
theless, always  busy.  He  was  always  studying 
something;  and  he  now  stepped  forth  and  as- 
sured us  that  the  sounds  whidi  had  so  puxzled 
all  hands  were  caused  by  some  strange  vessel  aft 
a  distance. 

**  But  no  ship  is  in  sight,"  remariied  the  first 
hiff,  in  an  incredulous  tone. 

«  No  matter,"  said  the  purser. 

**  Why  we  can  see  miles,  from  the  mast-head, 
in  every  direction,  and  not  an  inch  of  canvas  is 
visible." 

**  No  matter,"  doggedly  said  the  purser.  '*  One 
of  two  things  is  certain,"  he  continued :  "  the 
sounds  either  proceed  from  the  frigate's  bell,  or 
from  some  ship's  bell  not  at  presoit  in  sight. 
You  admit  that,  I  presume  1" 

•*  Well,"  said  the  captain,  *<  go  on." 

"And  you  do  not  believe  ^ith  the  quarts- 
master  that  Neptune,  Davy  Jones,  or  the  Flying 
Dutchman  have  any  hand  in  the  matter!" 

The  oflicers  didn't  believe  they  had,  evidently 
giving  way  before  the  reasoning  of  the  purMr. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  he ;  "if  these  re- 
markable sounds  do  not  proceed  firom  this  ship's 
bell,  and  you  discard  supernatural  agency,  then 
the  inference  is,  that  they  must  come  from  some 
ship  in  the  distance. 

"  But  howl"  inquired  the  first  Ueutenant,  tri- 
umphantly.    **  Explain  that  if  you  can." 

**  In  this  way,"  cahnly  replied  the  purser.  "  In 
the  theory  of  sound  there  is  a  knovm  principle^ 
called,  I  believe,  the  acoustic  tube." 

"  What's  thati"  demanded  the  officers. 

«( Why,  your  speaking  trumpet — the  speaking 
pipe  by  wUch  messages  are  conveyed  from  one 
part  of  a  large  building  to  another — ^whispering 
galleries,  in  which  the  softest  sound  is  carried 
round  vast  areas,  as  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's — a 
thunder-dap— or  the  discharge  of  a  gun  on  an 
elevated  situation,  which  produces  an  echo  finora 
cliff  to  cliff,  are  fomiliar  examples  of  this  prin- 
dple." 

"  But  we  have  no  cliffs  within  hundreds  of 
miles  to  repeat  the  echo,"  remarked  the  captain. 

"True,"  said  the  purser;  "but  we  have 
douds." 

"Clouds!" 

"Yes,  clouds!"  echoed  the  man  of  sdence; 
"  for  in  all  matters  where  reason  is  concerned, 
the  best  demonstrations  must  be  adopted  as  the 
heir-apparent  to  truth ;  so  now,  the  most  proba- 
ble conjecture  is,  that  this  larRe-mass  of^)(md, 
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hanging  no  like  a  cupola  over  our  heads,  asaiat- 
ed,  perhapa,  by  some  electrical  or  other  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  has  repeated  or  reflected 
the  sound  of  the  ringing  of  a  ship's  bell  now  ly- 
ing jast  without  the  verge  of  our  horiaon." 

**  Very  learned,  indeed,"  said  the  captain. 

**  And  most  unsatisfactory,"  repeated  the  lieu- 
tenant, who  felt  himself  in  duty  bound  to  side 
with  his  commanding  officer. 

**  But  it  may  be  true,  nevertheless,"  replied  the 
purser.  **  At  all  events  it  is  a  much  more  rational 
conclusion  than  supposing  tfaa  sounds  to  be  the 
result  of  supematuial  agency." 

It  was  e^ent  that  the  hypothesis  of  Old  Nip- 
cheese,  as  the  purser  was  nicknamed,  was  scout- 
ed by  *<  Jack ;"  and,  indeed,  the  majority  of  the 
**  hatnds"  put  their  heads  together  and  prophesied 
that  evil  would  come  of  it.  **  There  never  was 
such  a  stupid'  yam  ever  spun  as  the  purser's.  A 
emo  MtUks  indeed!— what  had  that  to  do  with 
bell-ringmgl  He'd  better  attend  to  his  own 
business,  and  serve  out  better  baccay  and  slops." 
Then  followed  all  manner  of  absurd  predictions ; 
for,  like  their  officers,  the  men  preferred  to  be- 
Ueve  in  the  impossible  rather  than  in  the  probable. 

However,  as  the  sounds  were  now  discon- 
tinued, the  frigate's  bell  was  re-hooked,  the  c^ 
tain  returned  to  his  cabin,  and  the  crew  to  their 
respective  duties ;  but  it  was  remarked  on  that 
night,  that  every  mess  spun  more  yams  about 
■upematural  events  than  had  been  heard  for 
months  before. 

But  the  reader  demands  to  know  if  the  hypoth- 
esis of  the  purser  was  confirmed.  Happily  it 
was.  After  we  had  been  becalmed  another  day, 
»  stranger  hove  in  sight,  borne  down  to  us  by  a 
whiffiing  catspaw  that  died  away  just  aa  she 
reached  us.  She  proved  to  be  an  outward-bound 
Indiaman.  If  I  remember  right,  her  name  was 
the  '*Qeneral  Palmer."  As  the  two  ships  lay 
becalmed  for  some  hours  very  near  each  other, 
we  sent  a  boat  on  board  for  news  from  England 
«— the  frigate  having  been  in  the  East  for  three 
years.  While  discussing  other  matters,  we  heard 
that  the  Indiaman  had  crossed  the  line  on  the 
day  of  our  alarm  at  the  bell-ringing,  and  that 
they  had  performed  the  usual  ceremony  of  shav- 
ing the  "  greenhorns'*  on  that  occasion,  accom- 
panied with  immense  fun. 

After  the  usual  compliments,  somewhat  hast- 
ened by  an  appearance  of  a  breeze,  we  were 
about  to  step  over  the  side,  when  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  boat  to 
ask  the  captain  of  the  Indiaman  if^  during  the 
Saturnalia  of  crossing  the  line,  his  ship's  bel|  had 
been  rung  very  violently. 

"Very,"  replied  the  captain;  "very;  it  was 
one  of  the  main  features  of  our  droll  pastime. 
But  why  do  you  askV* 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular — at  least,  not  very," 
he  said  hesitalingly ;  "  only  we  fancied  we  h^ird 
it." 

"What!  on  board  your  frigate  1"  replied  the 
captahi;  "that's  impossible.  Why,  we  never 
sighted  you  till  this  morning." 

"  Neiveitheless,  I  believe  we  heard  your  beH," 


said  the  lieutenant ;  and  then  foUowed  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  peculiar  manner  the  bell  was  rung, 
which  so  exactly  tallied  with  what  occurred  on 
board  the  Indiaman,  that  no  doubt  any  longer 
existed  as  to  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  so  cksv* 
eriy  advanced  by  the  purser.  But,  notwithstand^ 
ing  thb  explanation,  and  its  singular  confirma- 
tion, there  were  scores  of  sailors  in  the  frigate, 
bold,  hardy,  strong-willed  men,  who  resolutely 
refused  to  believe ;  and  to  the  day  of  theur  deaths 
were  doubtless  prepared  to  maintain  that  the 
ship's  bell  was  rung  by  supernatural  agency. 
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THREE  VISITS  TO  THE  HOTEL  DES 
INVAUDES,  1705,  1806,  1840. 
the  9th  of  May,  1706,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides  were  ranged  in  line  in 
the  great  Court  of  Honor.  It  was  touching  to 
see  two  thousand  brave  follows,  all  more  or  less 
mutilated  in  war,  pressing  round  the  banners 
which  they  had  won  in  many  a  bloody  fight. 
Among  these  victims  of  war  might  be  seen  sol- 
diers of  all  ages.  Some  had  fought  at  Fribourg 
or  Rocroy ;  others  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine, 
or  the  taking  of  Maastricht ;  a  few  of  the  oldest 
had  assisted  in  the  capture  of  La  Rochelle,  under 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  while  one  or  two  could  even 
remember  the  battle  of  Mariendal  under  Turenne. 
But  all  alike  appeared  happy  and  pleased,  waiti* 
ing  for  the  coming  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  visiting  for  the  first  time 
these,  aa  he  called  them,  "  glorious  relics  of  his 
battalions." 

At  length,  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  cor- 
tige  of  guards  and  nobles,  the  royal  carriage  i^ 
pfoached;  and,  vrith  that  delicate  courtesy  so 
well  understood  1^  the  king,  the  troops  in  at- 
tendance were  ordered  to  sheathe  their  swords 
and  foil  back  as  he  entered  the  gateway.  "  M. 
de  Breteuil,"  said  the  monarch  to  the  captain  of 
his  guard,  "  the  King  of  France  has  no  need  of 
an  escort  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of 
his  brave  veterans." 

FoUowed  by  the  Dauphin,  the  Marquis  de  Lou- 
vais,  and  other  distinguished  personages,  Louis 
carefully  inspected  the  invalids,  pausing  now  and 
then  to  address  a  few  kind  words  to  those  whom 
he  recognized.  One  very  young  bd  chanced  to 
attract  the  king's  atteoticm.  His  face  was  very 
pale,  and  he  seemed  to  have  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  neck. 

"  What  is  your  namel"  asked  Louis. 

"  Maurice,  sire." 

"  In  what  battle  were  yon  wounded!" 

"At  Blenheim,  sire." 

At  that  word  the  brow  of  Louis  darkened. 

"  Under  what  marshal  did  you  •serve  1" 

"  Sire,  under  Monseigneur  de  Tallard." 

"  Messieurs  de  Tallard  and  de  Marsein,"  said 
the  monarch,  turning  to  Louvais,  "  can  reckon  a 
sufficient  number  of  glorious  days  to  effiM^  the 
memoiy  of  that  one.  Even  the  sun  is  not  with- 
out a  spot."  And  again  addressing  the  young 
soldier,  he  said,  "  Are  you  happy  herel" 

"  Ah !  sire,"  replied  Maurice,  "  your  majes^ 
goodness  leaves  us  nothmg  to  wish-for."         j 
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The  Marahal  de  Grancey,  gorentor  of  the  es- 
tablinhmeiU,  advanced  and  said :  **  Sire,  behold 
the  fixiita  of  your  beneficence !  Before  your  ac- 
oeMion  the  defenders  of  France  had  no  asylum : 
now,  thanks  to  your  majesty,  want  or  distress 
can  never  reach  those  who  have  shed  their  blood 
for  their  country.  And  if  that  which  still  runs 
through  our  veins  can  do  aught  for  the  safety  or 
glory  of  our  king,  doubtless  we  will  yet  show 
our  successors  what  stout  hearts  and  willing 
hands  can  do/' 

Once  more  Louis  looked  around,  and  asked  in 
a  loud  voice :  **  Well,  my  children,  are  ye  happy 
herer* 

Till  that  moment  etiquette  and  discipline  had 
imposed  solemn  silence ;  but  when  the  king  asked 
a  question,  must  he  not  be  answered  1  So  two 
thousand  voices  cried  together:  '*We  are!  we 
axe ! — Long  live  the  king !     Long  Irve  Louis !" 

Accompanied  by  the  governor  and  a  guard  of 
honor  chosen  firom  among  the  invalids,  the  mon- 
arch then  walked  through  the  establishment.  The 
guard  consisted  of  twenty  men,  of  whom  ten  had 
lost  a  leg,  and  ten  an  arm,  while  the  faces  of  all 
were  scarred  and  seamed  with  honorable  wounds, 
One  of  them,  while  serving  as  a  subaltern  at  the 
battle  of  Berengen,  threw  himself  before  his  col- 
onel in  time  to  save  him,  and  received  a  ricochet 
ballet  in  his  own  leg.  Another  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  was  still  a  dandy,  and  managed  to 
plait  a  queue  with  three  hairs  which  yet  remained 
on  the  top  of  his  head.  In  one  of  the  battles  his 
arm  was  carried  off  by  a  bullet.  *'  Ah,  my  ring ! 
my  ring!"  cried  he  to  a  trumpeter  next  him — 
**go  g®^  me  my  ring !''  It  had  been  a  present 
from  a  noble  lady ;  and  when  the  trumpeter  placed 
it  in  his  remaining  hand,  he  seemed  perfectly  con- 
tented. 

The  royal  procession  quitted  the  Hotel  amidst 
the  saluting  of  cannon,  and  the  shouting  of  the 
inmates ;  and  the  next  day,  in  order  to  commem< 
orate  the  event,  the  following  words  were  en- 
graved on  a  piece  of  ordnance :  *'Louis  the  Great 
honored  with  his  august  presence,  for  the  first 
time,  hi«  Hotel  des  Inyalides,  on  the  9th  May, 
1706." 

u. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  September,  1806, 
Napoleon  mounted  his  horse,  and  quitted  St. 
Glood,  accompanied  only  by  his  grand  marshal, 
his  aid-de-camp,  Rapp,  and  a  page.  After  en- 
joying a  brisk  gallop  through  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, he  drew  up  at  the  gate  of  Maillot,  and 
dismissed  his  attendants,  with  the  exception  of 
Rapp,  who  followed  him  into  the  avenue  of  Neu- 
illy.  Galloping  by  the  spot  where  the  triumphal 
arch  was  then  beginning  to  rise  from  its  foun- 
dations, they  reached  the  grand  avenue  of  the 
Champs  Elys^s,  and  proceeded  toward  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides.  There  Napoleon  stopped  and  gazed 
at  the  splendid  edifice,  glowing  in  the  beams  of 
the  setting  sun. 

'*  Fine!  very  fine!*'  he  repeated  several  times. 
"Truly  Louis  XIV.  was  a  great  king!"  Then 
addressing  Rapp,  he  said,  **  I  am  going  to  visit 
my  invalids  this  evening.    Hold  my  bors#— I 


shall  not  stay  long."  And  throwing  the  briuie 
to  his  aid-de-camp,  Napoleon  passed  beneath 
the  principal  gateway.  Seeing  a  man  dressed  in 
a  military  hat,  and  with  two  epaulets  badly  con- 
cealed by  his  half-buttoned  redingotCy  the  sentry 
supposed  him  to  be  a  superior  office,  and  allowed 
him  to  pass  without  question. 

Crossing  his  arms  on  his  chest,  the  visitor, 
having  reached  the  principal  court,  stopped  and 
looked  around  him.  Suddenly  the  conversation 
of  two  invalids  coming  out  of  the  building  at- 
tracted his  attention.  In  order  to  listen,  he 
walked  behind  them,  regulating  his  pace  by  theirs, 
for  they  walked  very  slowly.  These  two  men 
seemed  bowed  down  with  years.  The  least  feeble 
of  them  led  his  companion,  and  as  they  tottered 
on  he  looked  anxiously  around. 

"  Jerome,"  said  the  eldest,  in  a  husky  voice, 
"  do  you  see  him  coming  1" 

"^o,  father;  but  never  mind!  Til  read  him 
a  lecture  which  he  won't  forget  in  a  hurr}— care- 
less boy  that  he  is!" 

"  But,  Jerome,  we  must  make  some  allowance 
for  him— we  were  once  young  ourselves.  Be- 
sides, I  dare  say  be  thought  my  prayers  would 
not  be  finished  so  soon  this  evening — the  boy 
has  a  kind  heart." 

Napoleon  stepped  forward,  and  addressing  the 
old  men,  said,  "  Apparently,  my  friends,  you  are 
waiting  for  some  one?" 

The  youngest  looked  up  and  touched  his  hat, 
for  he  saw  the  gleam  of  the  epaulets. 

"  Yes,  colonel,"  rephed  he,  **  my  father  Maur- 
ice and  I  have  been  waiting  for  my  truant  sob. 
He  knows  well  that  his  grandfather  requires  the 
support  of  his  arms  to  reach  the  dormitory,  as  one 
of  mine  is — "    Here  he  shook  his  empty  sleeve. 

"  You  are  a  brave  fellow !"  said  the  Emperor, 
"  and  your  son  has  done  wrong.  But  how  came 
your  f^her,"  he  continued,  as  they  walked  along, 
**  to  remain  so  late  out  1" 

**  Because,  colonel,  he  always  devotes  the  after- 
noon of  the  1st  of  September  to  commemorate  the 
anniversaiy  of  the  death  of  the  king  under  wboB 
he  formeriy  served." 

"  What  king  was  that  1" 

"  His  late  majesty,  Louis  XIV.,"  said  the  old 
man,  -who  had  not  before  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

**  Louis  XIV. !"  repeated  Napoleon  in  aston- 
ishment.    "  Where  can  you  have  seen  him  1" 

*'  Here,  in  this  place ;  he  spoke  to  me,  and  I 
answered,"  said  Maurice,  grandly. 

"How  old  are  you  1" 

"  If  I  live  till  Candlemas,  colonel,  I  shall  be 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  old." 

**  A  hundred  and  twenty-one  years !"  cried  the 
Emperor.  And  taking  the  old  nian*s  arm,  he 
said  kindly,  "  Lean  on  me,  old  comrade,  I  will 
support  you." 

"No,  no,  colonel;  I  know  too  well  the  re- 
spect— " 

"  Nonsense !  I  desire  it."  And  the  Emperor 
gently  placed  the  arm  within  his  own,  although 
Uie  veteran  still  resisted. 

"  Come,  &ther,"  said  Jeromey<*^do  ju  tbftool- 
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onel  orden  you,  or  else  the  end  of  your  polite- 
ness will  be,  that  you*ll  have  a  fine  cold  to-mor- 
row. And  then  this  young  Cyprian  is  not  coming 
yet!" 

«( You  must  have  entered  this  Hdtel  while  very 
young  V  said  Napoleon,  as  they  walked  along. 

**  Yes,  colonel ;  I  was  but  eighteen  when  I 
fought  at  Freidlingen,  and  the  next  year,  at  Blen- 
heim, I  received  a  wound  in  my  neck  which  dis- 
abled me,  and  obtained  for  me  the  £ivor  of  enter- 
ing here." 

**  It  was  not  a4ktDr,"  interrupted  Napoleon— 
'* it  was  aright." 

"  I  have  lived  here  upward  of  a  hundred  years. 
I  was  married  here,  and  I  have  seen  all  my  old 
comrades  pass  away.  But,  although  there  are 
only  young  people  now  in  the  Hotel,  I  am  very 
happy  since  my  children  came  to  join  me." 

*'  M.  Jerome,"  said  Napoleon,  *'  how  old  are 
youl" 

**  Going  on  ninety-one,  colonel ;  I  was  bom  in 
1715." 

"  Yes,"  said  his  father,  "  the  very  year  that  his 
late  majesty,  Louis  XIV.,  died.  I  remember  it 
as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday." 

*♦  What  battles  have  you  been  in,  my  friend  1" 

**  At  Fontenoy,  colonel,  at  Lamfedl,  at  Ros- 
bach,  at  Berghen,  and  at  Fribourg.  It  was  in 
the  last  battle  I  lost  my  arm.  I  came  here  in  the 
year  1763,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV." 

*•  That  poor  king,"  said  Napoleon,  as  if  speak- 
ing to  himself,  *'  who  signed  a  shameful  treaty 
that  deprived  France  of  fifteen  hundred  leagues 
of  coast." 

"  And  for  the  last  forty-three  years,"  said  Mau- 
rice, <*  Jerome  has  watched  me  like  a  good  and 
dutiful  son.    Pity  that  his  should  be  so  forgetful ! " 

*♦  Well,"  said  Napoleon,  "  I  will  do  my  best  to 
supply  M.  Cyprien*s  place.  At  your  age  it  is  not 
good  to  be  under  the  night  air." 

"  Here  he  comes  at  last !"  cried  Jerome. 

The  Emperor  looked  with  some  curiosity  at  this 
wild  boy,  for  whose  youth  allowance  was  to  be 
made,  and  saw  to  his  astonishment  an  invalid  of 
some  sixty  years  old,  with  two  wooden  legs,  but 
one  eye,  and  a  frightfully  scarred  face,  advancing 
toward  them  as  quickly  as  his  infirmities  would 
permit.  Jerome  began  to  reproach  his  truant  son, 
but  the  latter  interrupted  him  by  holding  up  a 
flask,  a  piece  of  white  bread,  and  a  few  lumps  of 
sugar.  *'  See,"  he  said,  **  it  was  getting  these 
things  that  delayed  me.  I  knew  grandfather 
would  like  a  draught  of  warm  wine  and  sugar 
afler  his  long  stay  out;  so  I  went  to  my  old 
friend  Golibert,  and  persuaded  him  to  give  me 
his  allowance  of  wine  in  exchange  for  my  mount- 
ing guard  in  his  place  to-morrow." 

*'  Well,  well,"  said  Jerome,  **  that  was  thought- 
ful of  you,  my  boy,  but  meantime  we  should  have 
been  badly  off  but  for  the  kindnees  of  this  noble 
colonel,  who  has  made  your  grandfather  lean  on 
him." 

Cyprien  saluted  the  Emperor,  whom,  in  the  in- 
f  creasing  darkness,  he  did  not  recognize,  and  said, 
"  Now  then,  sir,  with  your  permission  I  will  re- 
sume my  post." 


**  And  an  honorable  one  it  is,"  said  Napoleon. 
"  Pray,  in  what  engagement  were  you  wounded  1" 

"At  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  colonel,  gained 
against  the  Austrians  by  General  Jourdan,  now 
Marshal  of  the  Empire.  A  volley  of  grape-shot 
knocked  out  my  eye,  and  carried  off  both  my  lego 
at  the  same  time.  But,"  added  Cyprien,  striking 
his  powerful  chest,  **  my  heart  was  not  touched, 
nor  my  stomach  either,  and  they  have  both,  I 
hope,  some  good  days'  work  in  them  yet." 

Napoleon  smiled.  **  The  battle  of  Fleurus," 
he  said,  ''was  fought,  I  think,  in  17941" 

"  Yes,  colonel." 

**  That  was  already  in  Bonaparte's  time^"  re- 
marked Maurice. 

*'  Grandfieither,"  replied  Cyprien,  **  please  to 
say  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Great;  that  is 
his  proper  title." 

*'  In  the  time  of  his  late  majesty,  Louis  XIV. — " 

"Ah,  grandfather,"  interrupted  Cyprien,  im- 
patiently, '^  we're  tired  of  hearing  about  that  mon- 
arch of  the  old  rigime^  who  used  to  go  to  war  in 
a  flowing  wig  and  silk  stockings !  He's  not  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  year  with  the  Emperor, 
who  dresses  and  lives  like  one  of  ourselves.  Is 
it  not  so,  colonell" 

Napoleon  knitted  his  brows,  and  answered 
coldly :  "  You  are  mistaken,  M.  Cyprien ;  Louis 
XIV.  was  a  great  kbg !  It  was  he  who  raised 
France  to  the  first  rank  among  the  nations  of 
Europe ;  it  was  be  who  first  marshaled  400,000 
soldiers  on  land,  and  one  hundjed  vessels  on  the 
sea.  He  added  to  his  dominions  Roussillon, 
Franche-Comte,  and  Flanders  ;  he  seated  one  of 
his  children  on  the  throne  of  Spain ;  and  it  was 
he  who  founded  this  H&tel  dcs  Invalidcs.  Since 
Charlemagne,  there  has  not  been  a  king  in  France 
worthy  of  being  compared  to  him !" 

This  culogium  on  the  monarch  whom  he  almost 
idolized,  caused  the  dim  eyes  of  old  Maurice  to 
sparkle ;  he  tried  to  straighten  himself,  and  said, 
in  a  broken  voice  :  *♦  Bmvo !  bravo !  Ah !  col- 
onel, you  are  worthy  to  have  served  his  late  ma- 
jesty, Louis  XIV.  Had  you  lived  in  his  time  he 
would  have  made  you  a  field-marshal !" 

Somewhat  abashed,  Cyprien  stammered  out, 
*•  Excuse  me,  colonel ;  but  you  know  I  never  knew 
this  king  of  grandfather's.  I  only  heard  him 
spoken  of  by  some  of  the  oldest  men  here." 

"  And  those  who  spoke  disrespectfully  of  him," 
said  Napoleon,  *•  did  wrong.  Here^  at  all  events, 
the  memory  of  Louis  XIV.  ought  to  be  venera- 
ted." 

At  that  moment  lights  appeared  at  the  end  of 
the  court,  a  sound  of  voices  was  heard,  and  many 
persons  approached.  Rapp  had  waited  a  long 
time  on  the  spot  where  the  Emperor  had  left  him ; 
but  when  it  became  dark,  and  his  master  did  not 
return,  he  grew  uneasy,  and  giving  the  hones  in 
charge  to  a  soldier,  he  entered  the  Hotel,  and  told 
the  governor.  Marshal  Serrurier,  that  the  Emperor 
had  been  for  the  last  hour  incognito  within  the 
walls.  The  news  spread  quickly  among  the  of 
ficers ;  they  hastened  to  look  for  their  beloved 
master,  and  found  him  on  the  terrace  conversing 
with  his  three  companions. 
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At  the  cries  of  **  Here  he  ie  1  long  lire  the  Em- 
peror !*'  Cyprien,  fixing  hia  eye  attentively  on  the 
supposed  colonel,  suddenly  recognized  him,  and 
clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed :  <*  Ah !  Sire,  par- 
don me.  Father,  grandfather — this  is  the  Em- 
peror himself!'* 

**  You  the  Emperor,  colonel  !*'  cried  the  two 
old  men. 

"  Yes,  my  diildren,*'  replied  Napoleon,  kindly 
holding  each  by  an  arm,  in  order  to  prereet  them 
firom  kneeling,  **  although  modi  younger  than 
you,  I  am  your  father,*  and  the  &ther  of  every  sol- 
dier who  has  fought  for  the  honor  of  France  t" 

At  that  moment,  Rapp,  the  governor,  and  their 
attendants,  came  up  and  saluted  Na^poleon.  With 
a  stem  look,  he  said  to  his  aid-densamp,  in  an 
tinder  tone,  "You  should  have  had  patience  to 
wait."  Then,  turning  to  the  others  in  an  affable 
manner,  he  said :  **  Approach,  marshal  and  gen- 
tlemen ;  help  me  to  recompense  three  generations 
of  heroes.  These  brave  men,'*  pointing  to*  Mau- 
rice, Jerome,  and  Cyprien,  "  have  ibnght  in  three 
glorious  battles — Freidlingen,  Racouzs,  and  Flen- 
rus.  Marshal,"  to  Serrurier,  '*  lend  me  your  cross ; 
you  shaU  have  one  in  its  stead  to-morrow,"  he 
added,  smiling.     "  Give  me  yours  also,  Rapp." 

Having  received  the  two  crosses.  Napoleon 
gave  one  to  Jerome,  the  other  to  Cyprien ;  and 
then  taking  off  his  own,  he  fastened  it  on  the 
breast  of  the  venerable  Maurice,  saying,  as  he 
did  so,  **  My  old  comrade,  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
sooner  disdiarge  this  debt  which  France  owes 
you." 

'*  Long  live  the  Emperor !  long  live  the  Em- 
peror !"  shouted  all  present. 

"  Sire,"  said  old  Maurice,  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  rapture,  <*  you  have  made  the  remainder  of 
life  happy  to  me  and  my  children." 

"  My  bravd  fellow,"  replied  Napoleon,  pving 
his  hand,  which  the  old  man  seized  and  pressed 
respectfully  with  his  lips,  "I  repeat  that  T  am 
only  discharging  a  debt  which  our  country  owes 
you." 

Meantime  the  news  had  spread  throughout  the 
Hotel  that  the  Emperor  was  there.  All  Che  in- 
mates, disregarding  rules  and  discipline,  came 
out  of  their  rooms,  &nd  rushed  into  the  court, 
crying  out,  "  Long  live  the  Emperor !" 

In  a  moment  Napoleon  found  himself  surround- 
ed by  a  crowd  of  eager  veterans,  each  trying  who 
could  get  nearest  to  his  beloved  general. 

"  My  Emperor !"  cried  one,  "  I  was  with  you 
at  Toulon !"  **  And  I  at  the  passage  of  St.  Ber- 
nard !"  "And  I  at  Trehia!"  "You  spoke  to 
me  at  Aboukir !"  "I  shared  my  bread  with  you 
at  Roveredo ! "  "I  picked  up  your  hat  at  Maren- 
go !"     "  I  was  at  Austerlitz !"  etc.,  etc. 

Napoleon  smiled  at  the  reminiscences  of  these 
extempore  Xenophons,  and  tried  to  answer  each 
individually,  inquiring  whether  they  were  content 
with  their  position,  or  wished  for  any  thing  with 
which  he  could  supply  them. 

At  length  Napoleon  took  leave  of  the  governor ; 
and  the  crowd  opening,  respectfully  made  way 
for  him  to  pass  to  the  gate.  Rapp  had  sent  back 
the  horses,  and  ordered  a  carriage  with  an  esoort 


of  dragoons  to  be  in  aittendance.  The  Emperor 
got  in  with  his  aid-de-camp,  while  the  echoes  of 
the  Seine  resounded  with  shouts  of  "  Fm  PEm- 
pereur  P^ 

"  This  has  be^  one  df  the  happiest  evenings  in 
my  life !"  he  said  to  Rapp.  "  I  should  like  well 
enough  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides.*' 

"Then  I,"  replied  the  aid-de-camp,  with  his 
usual  frankness,  "  should  like  to  be  assured  of 
dying  and  being  buried  there." 

"Who  knows?"  said  Na^Vleon ;  "that  maj 
happen ;  and  I  myself— who  knows — "  He  did 
not  finish  the  sentence,  but  fisU  into  a  profound 
reverie,  which  lasted  during  the  vemaiader  of  the 
drive. 

ni. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1840,  a  fimeral  car, 
covered  with  crowns  of  laurel,  preceded  by  the 
banner  of  France,  and  followed  by  the  surviving 
relics  of  her  forty  armies,  passed  slowly  beneath 
the  Triumphal  Arch  de  I'Etoile.  The  sarcopha- 
gus it  bore  contained  Uie  mortal  spoils  of  him 
who,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  had  well-nigh 
conquered  the  worid.  The  dead  N^oleon  was 
thus  tardily  home  to  his  place  beneath  that  dome 
raised  for  the  shelter  of  heroes. 

Late  in  the  evening,  when  the  crowd  had  slow- 
ly dispersed,  when  the  murmur  of  its  thousand 
mournful  voices  was  hushed,  when  the  solitude 
was  complete,  and  the  silence  unbroken,  an  inva- 
lid, a  centegenarian,  almost  blind,  and  walking  on 
two  wooden  legs,  entered  the  <^apel  where  re- 
posed the  body  of  Napoleon.  Supported  by  two 
of  his  comrades,  he  reached  with  difficulty  the 
foot  of  the  imperial  catafalque.  Taking  off  his 
wooden  legs  in  order  to  kneel  down,  he  bent  his 
venerable  head  on  the  steps ;  and  presently,  min- 
gled with  sobs,  he  uttered  in  broken  accents  the 
words,  " Emperor !  father!" 

At  length  his  companions  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing him  away ;  and  as  he  passed  out,  the  superior 
officers  of  the  Hotel  respectfully  saluted  the  old 
man.  Hewhothuscametorender  his  last  hom- 
age to  his  master  was  Cyprien,  the  grandson  of 
father  Maurice. 


S' 


A  CHAPTER  ON  ASHES. 

OME  of  the  most  beautiful  provisions  of  an 
Almighty  power  are  lost  to  our  comprehen- 
sion from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  so 
common.  If  the  world's  economy  had  been  reg- 
ulated by  the  Creator  af^er  the  fashion  of  our  own 
imperfect  schemes,  among  which  there  are  various 
degrees  of  excellence,  then  we  might  have  been 
struck  with  perfections  by  comparison  with  things 
less  perfect ;  but  where  all  is  so  perfect,  so  excsl- 
lent,  the  beauty  of  that  excellence  is  only  to  be 
learned  by  study  and  attention. 

What  can  seemingly  present  so  uninteresting 
a  scope  for  investigation  as  the  theme  of  ashes  t 
What  subject  apparently  so  commonplace,  so 
poor,  so  uninviting  1  Yet  beautiful  considera- 
tions spring  out  of  the  study  of  this  material,  and 
proofs  of  God's  benevolence  are  made  evident,  as 
w«  shall  see. 
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Reader,  have  yoa  nerer  stood  before  a  Uaok- 
■mith's  forge  1  Have  you  never  aeen  a  piece  ef 
iroD,  white-bot  and  glowing,  snatched  from  the 
forge,  and  then,  when  laid  on  the  anvil  and  stmck 
by  a  hammer,  dart  forth  in  every  directioB  its 
sparkling  comscationi  ?  What  do  yon  imagine 
to  be  the  nature  of  these  metallie  coruscations  1 
They  are  ashes,  nothing  bat  ashes — ashes  of  burn- 
ing iron  ;  and  although  such  ashes  are  dignified 
by  chemists  with  a  peculiar  name,  being  called 
**  oxide  of  iron,"  yet  they  are  nevertheless  ashes. 
Let 'us  here  pause  awhile  to  create  in  the  reader's 
mind  an  idea  with  which  he  is  peihaps  not  yet 
familiar — an  idea  of  the  combustibility  of  iron. 
Every  body  knows  that  candles  and  coal  and  wood, 
and  many  other  things  ordinarily  termed  com- 
bustibles, vrill  bum,  but  every  body  does  not  yet 
know  that  a  piece  of  iron  will  in  like  manner 
bum,  even  though  they  may  have  seen  the  opera- 
tion performed. 

Although  the  heating  of  a  piece  of  iron  in  a 
smith's  forge  is  the  instance  we  have  chosen,  yet 
there  are  &r  commoner  examples  than  this.  Is 
the  circumstance  not  quite  familiar  to  mo^  of  us, 
that  a  fire-poker  becomes  after  the  lapse  of  time 
considerably  diminished  in  size  1  and  do  we  not 
even  in  coomion  language  say  that  the  poker  has 
burned  away  1  The  expression  is  not  figurative, 
it  is  real ;  in  point  of  feet,  iron  is  a  combustible 
body,  and  so,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  is 
every  other  metal,  not  even  gold  being  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  like  to 
witness  a  rather  more  decided  case  of  iron  com- 
bustion than  any  of  those  we  have  already  cited. 
Well,  his  desires  can  be  gratified  with  much  ease. 
If  a  very  fine  sewing  nee^e  be  stuck  by  means 
of  its  eye  extremity  in  a  piece  of  cork,  and  its 
point  inserted  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  point 
will  take  fire,  and  dart  off  sparks  in  every  direc- 
tion. Presently,  however,  for  some  reason  not 
yet  evident,  although  it  will  be  soon,  the  needle 
ceases  to  bum,  and  now  it  is  time  for  us  to  pause, 
and  reflect  on  what  we  have  seen.  The  very  fact 
that  iron  bums  under  ordinary  circumstances,  yet 
does  not  bum  well,  demonstrates  the  beauty  of 
that  provision  by  which  the  Ahnighty  has  render- 
ed the  metal  iron  adapted  to  our  wants.  Sup- 
posing it  were  so  constituted  as  not  merely  to 
burn,  but  to  bum  well  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 
combustibles,  then  we  at  once  see  that  the  metal 
iron  might  as  well  have  not  existed  for  aught  of 
service  it  would  have  been  to  man.  Who  would 
be  thoughtless  enough  to  build  fire-stoves  of  wood  1 
or  to  make  tongs  and  pokers  and  shovels  of  woodi 
It  is  evident  such  instruments  never  could  be  used 
for  their  appropriate  purposes.  They  would  take 
fire,  and  bum,  dissipated  for  the  most  part  into 
invisible  fleeting  gases,  but  leaving  a  little,  a  very 
little,  ashes.  Well,  if  iron  had  been  capable  of 
bnming  a  little  more  readily  than  it  does,  then  we 
could  no  more  have  formed  fire-tongs  and  shovels 
and  grates  and  pokers  of  iron  than  we  now  can 
of  wood.  All  this  is  evident ;  but  a  very  wonder- 
ful fact  remains  to  be  told.  Although  burning 
wood  is  dissipated  for  the  most  part  into  gases 
and  smoke,  leaving  but  very  little  ashes,  yet  iron 


when  burned  yields  no  gas  or  smoke,  but  is  con- 
verted entirely  into  ashes ;  and  still  more  wonder- 
ful to  relate,  the  ashes  weigh  moxe  than  the  ori^ 
inal  iron,  so  that  twenty-eight  pounds  of  iron 
yieU  after  combustion  no  lees  than  thirty-three 
pounds  of  ashes.  See  what  a  beautiful  provision 
of  natuie  this  ctroumstanoe  makes  known  to  us. 
It  appean  that  wood  and  coal  and  coke,  and  every 
other  vaiiety  of  fuel  commonly  used  by  mankind, 
would  have  been  totally  unadapted  to  our  uses, 
if  provision  had  not  been  made  relative  to  the 
quantity  of  their  resulting  ashes.  Thus,  suppose 
for  an  instant  that  every  tweoty-«ight  pounids  of 
coals  had  been  so  constituted  that  they  must  have 
yielded  thirty-three  of  ashes,  it  follows  that  in 
process  of  time  we  could  no  longer  have  employ- 
ed ooal  as  fiiel.  The  constant  necesnty  for  cleai<- 
ing  away  so  vast  an  amount  of  ashes  would  have 
been  too  much  for  us.  The  vicinity  of  man's 
dwelling-places  would  be  disfigured  by  enormoos 
heaps  of  unsightly  cinders.  But  the  mere  embar- 
rassment ccmnected  with  the  presence  of  such  a 
material  where  not  required  is  not  the  only  disad- 
vantage that  would  ensue.  Providence  has  so  ai>- 
ranged  matters,  that  the  ashes  of  wood  and  coals, 
and  perhaps  of  all  other  bodies  commonly  employ- 
ed by  man  as  articles  of  fuel,  shall  be  advantage- 
ous to  man's  future  wants.  Thus,  for  instance, 
supposing  wood  to  be  the  combustible  under  con- 
sideration, the  resulting  ashes  are  for  the  most 
part  a  mixture  of  various  substances  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  which  being  dissolved  by 
rain,  prove  advantageous  to  the  growth  of  plants. 
Of  this  kind  is  potash,  a  substance  not  only  usefol 
as  a  manure,  but  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  numerous  other  articles.  All  the  potash 
sold  in  shops  vras  originally  produced  from  wood- 
ashes  ;  and  in  certain  places,  where  soap  is  dear, 
water  that  has  been  poured  over  wood-ashes  and 
has  extracted  the  potash  is  used  as  a  substitute. 
At  this  period  of  our  description,  the  reader  may 
as  well  perform  an  experiment.  It  will  require 
no  costly  apparatus,  and  will  teach  an  important 
fact;  therefore,  although  not  of  a  very  showy 
character,  the  experiment  vrill  not  be  devoid  of 
interest.  Taking  a  portion  of  actually  pure  water 
— that  is  to  say,  distilled  water — the  young  ex- 
perimentalist may  pour  it  into  a  vratch-glass,  and, 
placing  the  watch-glass  in  a  heated  oven,  the 
whole  may  be  allowed  to  remain  until  perfectly 
dry.  These  directions  being  attended  to,  it  will 
be  found,  at  the  expiration  of  a  C3rtain  time — de- 
pendent on  the  quantity  of  water'used,  the  degree 
of  heat  employed,  and  some  other  considerations 
— that  the  watch-glass  is  not  only  perfectly  dry, 
but  also  quite  clean  and  unsoiled ;  in  other  words, 
that  all  the  water  has  been  driven  off  in  the  form 
of  steam.  But  if  the  experiment  be  repeated  with 
water  that  has  been  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  wood-ashes,  and  from  which  the  ashes  have 
been  allowed  to  deposit,  then  the  watch-glass  will 
contain  a  portion — a  small  portion  it  is  true— of 
white  solid  matter,  which,  in  general  terms,  may 
be  called  **  potash  ,•'*  and  in  this  way  potash,  sold 
in  commerce  under  the  name  of  pearlash,  is  actu- 
ally made  on  the  largo  Bcalc. 
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Now  if,  instead  of  the  tshes  of  wood,  the  reader 
take  some  of  the  ashes,  or  *'  oxide,'*  of  iron  col- 
lected at  a  smith's  forge,  he  will  find  that  water 
dissolves  no  portion  of  them,  supposing  them  to 
be  free  from  admixture  with  every  other  substance ; 
whence  it  appears  that,  if  the  Creator  had  so  will- 
ed it  that  iron  should  be  our  fuel,  we  should  have 
been  met  with  another  impediment.  At  present 
the  substances  employed  by  us  as  fuel  are  so  con- 
stituted, that  they  shall  minister  to  some  further 
use ;  that  they  shall  aid  us  in  some  manufacture, 
or  fertilize  our  gardens  and  fields ;  that  they  shall, 
for  the  most  part,  be  capable  of  solution  by  rains 
and  floods,  and  not  inconvenience  us  by  their  ac- 
cumulation. Circumstances  are  very  different  with 
the  ashes  of  iron.  Once  generated,  they  are,  so 
to  speak,  permanent.  They  can  not  dissolve,  or 
melt  away.  They  confer  no  benefit  in  any  shape ; 
neither  fertilizing  our  ground,  nor  yielding  us  val- 
uable results.  How  different  is  it  with  ordhiary 
combustibles !  As  regards  them,  God  has  so  ar- 
ranged matters  that  the  act  of  burning,  instead  of 
merely  serving  to  evolve  heat,  shall  be  attended 
with  all  manner  of  secondary  benefits.  In  the 
first  place,  the  extent  of  burning  power  is  so  reg- 
ulated that  it  never  (under  the  guidance  of  pru- 
dent people)  becomes  unmanageable ;  in  the  sec- 
ond pUce,  the  results  of  combustion  are  products 
not  only  useful  to  man,  but  endowed  with  such 
natures  that  they  can  not  accumulate  in  unman- 
ageable quantities.  The  materials  of  a  billet  of 
wood,  consumed  to-day,  may,  to-morrow,  form  a 
part  of  a  living  tree  or  animal — a  portion,  it  may 
be,  of  ourselves !  The  world's  economy  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  no  element  concerned  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  combustion  ever  lies  idle.  As  a  pru- 
dent merchant  never  locks  up  his  capital  in  a 
strong  box,  but  keeps  it  continually  moving — 
buying  here,  selling  there,  that  his  riches  may 
increase — so,  in  the  economy  of  combustion,  do 
we  find  it  with  the  elements  concerned.  If  iron 
had  been  our  combustible,  then,  once  burned,  it 
would  have  Iain  idle  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ordi- 
nary scheme  of  the  world's  economy.  It  admits 
of  comparison  to  money  lying  idle  in  a  strong 
box ;  whereas,  with  wood,  coal,  and  all  ordinary 
combustibles,  the  production  of  ashes,  so  far  from 
being  a  final  operation,  is  only  a  middle  stage 
toward  thousands  of  new  developments.  Thus 
flowers  will  to-morrow  spring  up,  and  blossoms 
shoot  forth,  and  animals  grow,  nourished  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  ashes  of  to-day  ! 

Perhaps  iron,  the  instance  of  extraordinary 
combustion  chosen  for  our  theme,  may  have  be- 
gotten ideas  of  this  function  which  the  reader  did 
not  before  possess ;  but  it  is  so  far  from  being  the 
only  material  that  we  might  have  chosen  for  this 
purpose,  that  even  at  random  we  might  have 
glanced  our  eye  over  the  elements  of  nature,  and 
shown  that  the  few  materials  designed  for  us  by 
the  Almighty  as  sources  of  heat  are  really  the 
only  ones  that  could  be  employed ;  and,  although 
man  by  availinghimself  of  scientific  aids  can  suc- 
ceed in  developing  results  which  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  do  not  take  place,  yet,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  they  are  totally  unadapted  to  the 


necessities  of  man's  existence.  All  metals  are 
combustible ;  two  so  exceedingly  combustible, 
that  they  take  fire  when  thrown  into  water,  or 
upon  ice.  Others  there  are  which  bum  imme- 
diately on  coming  into  contact  with  the  air ;  but 
no  metal  will  serve  the  ordinary  purposes  of  fiiel 
for  man.  Some,  like  iron,  yield  ashes,  which, 
though  not  poisonous,  would  in  process  of  tim«t 
convert  the  world's  sur&ce  into  a  barren  heap  of 
cinders ;  others  yield  as  the  result  of  their  com- 
bustion substances  so  terribly  poisonous,  that  did 
no  other  bar  to  their  use  exist,  this  circumstance 
would  be  suflScient.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  arsenic. 
Zinc  is  another  metal  which  bums  with  remark- 
able facility,  and,  like  iron,  its  ashes  weigh  heavier 
than  the  metal  burned.  The  combustion  of  zinc 
may  be  very  easily  accomplished  without  the  aid 
of  any  apparatus  whatever.  The  reader  has  only 
to  send  to  the  first  zinc  plate  worker  resident  in 
his  neighborhood  for  some  zinc  shavings,  or  small 
strips  of  that  metal  resembling  the  paper  clippings 
wherewith  grates  are  ornamented  in  summer,  and 
he  may  readily  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  combust- 
ibility of  zinc.  Shavings  of  this  metal  can  be 
lighted  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  with  the  readi- 
ness of  ordinary  paper,  and  they  will  continue  to 
bum  until  all  are  gone,  nothing  but  a  white  pow- 
der remaining.  One  very  important  circumstance 
relative  to  this  instance  of  combustion  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  Although  zinc  in  the  condi- 
tion of  very  fine  shavings  readily  takes  fire  and 
bums,  yet  zinc  in  thick  pieces  will  not ;  and 
this  remark  equally  applies  to  several  other 
metals.  Lead,  which  apparently  is  one  of  the 
most  incombustible  substances  in  nature,  admits 
of  being  reduced  to  so  fine  a  powder  that  it  takf  s 
fire  immediately  on  coming  into  contact  with  the 
atmosphere. 


THE  LOST  ISLAND. 

IT  was  generally  believed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Zamia  that  they  were  descended  from  Doric 
ancestors,  who  had  originally  left  the  shores  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  peopled  their  island. 
Beyond  this  vague  and  uncertain  tradition  their 
knowledge  on  the  subject  did  not  extend.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  emigrants  must  have  forsaken 
their  home  at  a  most  remote  time,  when  Barba- 
rism reigned  supreme  even  over  that  favored  land 
of  Science  and  Art. 

The  period  of  which  I  write  was  in  the  seven 
hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
Then,  among  all  the  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants 
of  Zamia,  there  was  but  little  trace  of  the  intel- 
lectuality of  the  Grecian  race,  or  of  that  superior 
personal  beauty  for  which  it  was  renowned. 
Civilization  had  not  crossed  the  rocky  barriers 
of  this  island  state,  and  through  the  darkness 
that  pervaded  its  moral  atmosphere,  it  does  not 
appear  that  a  single  spark  of  Christianity  ever 
forced  its  way. 

It  seems,  however,  that  public  worship  was 
confined  to  one  Omnipotent  God.  That  stupen- 
dous fabric  of  Pantheism,  which  Athenian  inge- 
nuity had  reared,  was  not  recognized  here.  At 
least  no  record  remains  whereby  we  can  infer 
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that  the  people  of  Zamia  kneh  at  any  other 
shrine  than  that  of  the  Olympian  Zens. 

The  island  was  not  unknown  to  ancient  histo- 
rians and  geographers,  for  Herodotus  mentions 
it  as  having  once  been  a  penal  settlement,  or 
rather,  a  place  of  exile  for  parties  convicted  of 
light  and  unimportant  offenses.  Its  name  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  Zijfua — a  term  used  by 
the  Greeks  to  signify  punishment,  in  a  general  as 
well  as  in  a  particular  sense. 

Be  this  a^  it  may,  the  island  subsequently 
known  as  Zamia  lay  some  eighteen  leagues  di»- 
tant  from  the  southern  coast  of  Messenia.  From 
the  north  it  looked  upon  the  Ionian,  and' from 
the  south  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and,  of 
an  oblong  shape,  contained  about  one  hundred 
and  four  square  miles.  It  was  an  extremely 
fertile  and  beautiful  island,  producing  wine  and 
oil  in  abundance,  but  more  especially  famed  for 
the  purity  of  the  marble  discovered  in  its  quarries. 

Polybius,  who  wrote  three  hundred  years  after 
Herodotus,  alludes  briefly  to  its  existence.  He 
ignores  the  fkct  of  its  ever  haring  been  a  place 
of  banishment,  and  calls  it  a  very  flourishing 
Greek  colony. 

But  we  must  come  down  to  Strabo  for  more 
Ungible  and  reliable  information.  That  cele- 
brated geographer,  after  describing  the  locality 
ahd  general  appearance  of  Zamia,  proceeds  to 
say  :  <*  The  city,  which  is  situated  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  which  contains  prob- 
ably some  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  glories  in 
the  renowned  and  ancient  name  of  Argos.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  massive  wall,  built  of  huge  po- 
lygonal shaped  stonss,  fitted  one  into  the  other. 
The  buildings  donsist  of  low  wooden  huts,  and 
the  streets  are  straggling  and  inegular.  In  their 
midst,  on  a  slight  elevation,  in  humble  imitation 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  stands  the  Temple  of 
Zeus.  Of  Doric  architecture,  simple  and  ma- 
jestic in  its  style,  and  perfect  in  its  proportions, 
it  is  the  admiration  of  all,  and  looks  a  fitting  sanc- 
tuary for  the  god  of  gods — a  worthy  tribute  to 
his  omnipotence." 

The  same  writer  adds  that  the  laws  against 
foreigners,  or  even  against  those  who  harbored 
foreigners  of  another  faith,  were  very  stringent, 
and  this  perhaps  will  account,  as  well  for  the  ab- 
sence of  all  friendly  communication  between  the 
island  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  for  the  de- 
.  generacy  of  its  inhabitants. 

Such  was  Zamia,  her  people,  and  her  capital, 
as  described  by  the  ancients.  I  take  up  the 
thread  of  their  history  seven  hundred  years  after 
Strabo  wrote. 

Daring  this  long  lapse  of  time  nothing  is 
known  of  the  island.  Satisfied  we  must  be  that 
the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  physical  de- 
cline among  its  inhabitants  was  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  nations.  The  population  had  not 
increased,  nor  was  it  diminished,  but  the  race 
seemed  to  have  dwindled  into  a  deformed  and 
stunted  species,  upon  whose  countenances  Na- 
ture had  branded  her  curse. 

The  appearance  of  the  city  was  still  almost 
the  same  as  Strabo  has  described  H.  Of  a  dreu- 
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lar  shape,  it  was  surrounded  by  the  same  im- 
pregnable walls — specimens  of  which  may  be 
seen  to  this  day  in  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Low,  miserable-looking  houses  wero  grouped 
round  the  Acropolis,  which  rose  in  the  centre* — 
itS'  surface  forming  a  large  level  square,  at  the 
eastern  extreimty  of  which  stood  the  Teinple  of 
Zeus.  Now,  the  stately  edifice  looked  gray  and 
hoary  with  antiquity,  for  it  had  successfully 
battled  with  the  storms  of  a  thousand  winters. 
Marble  columns — the  order  of  their  architecture 
distinguished  by  the  tht<ikneSB  and  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  the  shait,  and  by  the  massiveness  and 
simplicity  of  the  capital — surrounded  the  entire 
structure.  They  supported  a  plain  arehitrave  and 
a  frieze  ornamented  with  triglyphs.  In  the 
vacant  spaceii  between  the  triglyphs,  there  were 
sculptures  in  high  relief,  representing  the  gods  - 
and  ancient  heroes  in  various  mythological  de- 
signs. These  sculptures  were  bold  but  rude, 
bearing  traces  of  the  earlier  schools  of  Grecian 
art,  and  were  devoid  of  that  grace  and  ideal 
beauty  which  had  long  ere  this  been  attained  in 
all  their  splendid  perfection. 

Doric  columns  ornamented  the  interior  as  well 
as  the  exterior  of  the  Temple,  which,  after  the 
usual  manner,  t^as  divided  into  vestibule  and 
cella.  In  the  centre  stood  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  Immortal  Jove.  The  same  coarseness  was 
displayed  in  the  formation  of  the  figure  that  has 
been  noticed  in  the  sculptures  on  the  frieze  with^ 
out.  But  still,  it  was  a  grand  piece  of  workman- 
ship— a  noble  specimen  of  ancient  art.  It  did 
not  lack  majesty,  and  the  sensualism  stamped 
upon  its  features  only  gave  a  life,  a  truth,  a  reality 
to  the  image  of  Heathendom's  greatest  god. 

From-  the  scanty  information  afforded  us,  we 
must  infi^r  that  the  htstoiy,  the  people,  even  the 
name  of  Zamia  were  almost  unknown  to  the 
world  beyond;  and  this,  together  with  its  ap- 
palling fate,  shrouded  as  it  is  in  mystery,  have 
caused  its  existence  to  be  doubted,  or  altogether 
disbelieved  to-day. 

According  te  modem  computation  of  time,  it 
was  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  year  of  Christ  seven 
hundred  and  fifty. 

That  morning  the  riong  sun  crimsoned  the 
Mediterranean.  As  he  ascended,  he  shone  lil^ 
a  ball  of  fiquid  fire  through  a  dusky  atmosphere. 
Heat — an  oppressive,  suffocating  heat — hung 
broodingly  over  land  and  water.  There  was  ne 
ripple  on  the  waves — there  was  no  motion  among 
the  leaves — there  was  no  trembling  on  the  ten- 
derest  blossoija.  Some  secret  influence  weighed 
down  and  crippled  the  powers  of  body  and  soul 
— an  undefined  foreboding  of  evil  darkened  men's 
minds. 

People  rose  wearily  from  a  sleepless,  unm- 
freshing  rest,  and  commenced  their  preparations 
for  the  observance  of  the  Festival.  For  this  was 
thedqyofHilaekeia.  Propitiatory  sacrifices  were 
to  be  offered  to  avert  the  anger  of  offended  om- 
nipotence. 

They  pressed  forward  to  the  square  of  the 
Acropolis,  where  the  rites  of  their  unholy  fiof^ 
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wero  to  be  celebrated.  They  looked  eagerly  to 
the  oeremonies  of  the  day,  as  to  nomething  that 
would  rouse  them  from  their  languor.  They 
eeemed  to  revel  proiqpectively  in  bloodshed,  which 
would  appease  the  wrath  of  their  god.  Never 
were  they  so  determined,  or  so  prepared,  to  carry 
out  to  the  very  last  extreme  their  hell-begotten 
orgies. 

-The  fate  of  that  people  was  even  then  forever 
sealed.  Their  doom  was  at  hand.  They  mi^t 
have  read  it  in  the  face  of  high  Heaven — ^in  the 
iace  of  inanimate  nature.  There  was  the  still- 
ness before  a  tempest  in  ^  air ;  while  the  sun^s 
sullen,  suUry  redness  told  of  impending  destruc- 
tion. They  seemed  to  feel  this — suoh  an  unusual, 
such  a  profound  aileaoe  reigned  throughout  the 
multitude. 

It  was  yet  early,  \n^  the  hour  had  come.  Men, 
women,  auod  children  from  all  parts  of  the  isl- 
and flocked  to  the  city.  Old  men,  tottering  on 
the  precipice  of  death,  seemed  to  have  spent 
their  feeble  energies  in  leaving  their  homes — 
never  again  to  return.  Infants  in  their  mothers* 
arms  were  rudely  jostled  in  the  throng.  Every 
hearth  had  been  left  deserted,  and  tiie  whole 
population  of  the  island  had  relinquished  for  the 
nonce  the  protection  of  Penates,  to  do  homage 
at  the  shrine  of  mistier  gods. 

An  altar  had  be^  raised  in  front  of  the  Tem- 
ple, for  the  most  important  part  of  the  day's 
ceremonies  were  to  be  performed  in  open  air. 
With  the  exception  of  a  ^ace  kept  vacant  round 
this  altar,  the  whde  summit  of  the  Acropolis  was 
npw  thronged.  The  people  stood  silent  in  ex- 
pectation; andsthe  city,  gloomy  and  deserted, 
encircled  them.  Beycmd,  fields  and  vineyards 
stretched  sway  on  every  side  toward  the  sea, 
glimpses  of  which  might  be  occasionally  caught 
in  the  distance.  To  the  east — ^immediately  with- 
out and  overkx^dng  the  iHty — ^rose  a  cone-like 
hill,  called  Olympus,  after  the  god  they  were 
taught  to  woishtp.  A  fair  picture !  but  &r,  far 
better,  if,  an  inhospitable  rock,  this  island  had 
never  dravm  the  wanderer  to  its  shores. 

Clear  the  way  for  the  (mests  and  priestesses 
of  Zeus — the  god  of  gods ! 

They  come  from  the,  Temple— these  priests 
■ad  prieslepses  of  Zeus — in  long  and  stately 
procession,  and  the  people  press  forward  eagerly 
at  their  approach.  It  has  been  rumored  that  on 
this  day  human  victims  are  to  be  offered  up,  and 
the  curiosity  of  the  multitude  knows  no  bounds. 
They  even  venture  vrithin  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  altar  itself. 

A  difference  will  be  noticed  between  the  sac- 
rificial rites  of  the  people  of  Zamia  and  those  of 
•ther  Hellenic  tribes.  Let  it  be  said  to  the  ever- 
lasting honor  of  the  Greeks,  that,  unlike  most 
heathen  nations,  they  seldom  offered  up  human 
victims  to  their  gods,  though  they  have  been  ac- 
cused of  the  crime  by  some  of  the  early  Christian 
writers.  In  later  ages  only,  wh^  the  country 
had  relapsed  Into  a  semi-baibarous  state,  and  the 
ancient  glory  of  Hellas  had  departed,  if  at  all, 
can  this  guilt  be  laid  at  their  door.  The  sole 
•nthenticited  instance  we  have  of  si|cli  an  in- 


human practice,  is  that  recorded  by  Plutarch, 
whore  Themistocles  is  said  to  have  offered  up 
some  captives,  in  orde)r  to. procure  the  assistance 
of  the  gods  in  the  war  with  Persia.  There  is 
another,  on  the  authority  of  Homer,  who  asserts 
that  Achilles  sacrificed  twelve  Trojan  captives  at 
the  funeral  of  Patrodus.  But  this  sboi^d  be  re- 
ceived with  caution. 

We  are  unable,  however,  to  realize  events  that 
might  or  might  not  have  occurred  at  so  remote  a 
period,  and  turn  virith  a  sickening  shudder  to  the 
atrocities  of  more  modem  times. 

■They  come  from  the  Temple— these  priests 
and  priestesses  of  Jupiter — arrayed  in  all  the 
gorgeous  dr^>ery  of  their  office.  Their  purple 
clothing  hangs  loosely  about  them — their  fbet  are 
bare— -and  their  heads  are  encircled  with  wreaths 
and  garlands. 

Robed  in  white,  and  decorated  with  evergreens, 
the  victims  are  now  brought  forward.  A  cord 
has  been  passed  round  the  waist  of  either,  and 
by  it  they  are  led  unresisting  along.  There  is  a 
strange  contrast  in  their  appearance-wme,  an 
old  man,  bent  down  ^y  the  weight  ef  years — the 
other,  a  girl  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood. 
Fairer  far  than  the  maidens  of  this  island,  she 
comes  from  a  .distant  land.  The  name  of  hsr 
home  is  unknovm — or,  if  known,  would  sound 
harsh  and  unfiimiliaT  to  these  southern  ears. 
Father  and  daughter,  they  are  to  die — to  die  a 
martyrs  death.  They  look  cahn  and  self-pos- 
sessed— they  do  not  seem  to  fear,  for  with  them 
the  bitterness  of  death  has  passed.  It  is  said 
that  they  belong  to  a  hostile  feith — that  they  are 
called  Christians.  They  speak  little,  but  what 
they  do  say  is  not  understood,  for  it  is  in  a  for- 
eign tongue.  Whence  they  come,  or  by  what 
disiistrous  fate  their  lot  has  been  cast  upon  this 
island,  none  know,  and  none  care  to  inquire.  It 
is  sufficient  for  the  peofde  to  learn  that  a  fitting 
sacrifice  will  this  day  be  offered  up  to  propitiate 
the  Celestial  Jove. 

The  procession  has  passed  on.  Priests  and 
priestesses  are  now  grouped  round  the  altar. 
They  have  besprinkled  the  people  with  holy  wa- 
ter. Prayers  and  incantations  have  been  mutter- 
ed— ^the  cups  have  been  crowned  with  the  purest 
wine — the  libations  of  drink  are  concluded,  and 
all  is  ready  for  the  sacrifice. 

The  old  man  is  to  die  first.  He  is  laid  upon 
the  altar — his  head  bent  back,  and  his  throat 
turned  upward,  ready  to  receive  the  blow.  He 
makes  no  sign  of  resistance.  It  is  a  breathless 
moment  of  suspense  for  the  crowd.  The  offici- 
ating priest  has  raised  the  knife — it  descends — 
and  from  the  gaping  wound  inflicted  the  blood 
qomes  rushing  out  and  crimsons  the  altar.  The 
limbs  of  the  victim  are  fearfully  convulsed  in  the 
agonies  of  deitth. 

Yet  look !  He  rears  himself  up  with  a  last 
superhuman  effort,  and  stands  upon  the  altar. 
The  priests  shrink  back  in  affright,  for  the  old 
man's  eyes  glare  wildly,  and  his  arms  arc  thrown 
aloft  in  a  menacing  attitude.  His  lips  move  as 
though  about  to  speak — it  seems  as  if  some  fear- 
ful imprecation  was  struggling  for  utterance.  But 
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the  blood  comes  oozing  aad  bubbting  liMth,  aod 
the  p«wer-of  epeech  paeees  away. 

It  waf  but  a  momontarf  apaem— ^  pieeunor 
of  death.  A  film  is  over  hia  ejm  now,  and  he 
gropes  with  hb  anna>  like  a  man  strickeD  with 
blindnese,  aeekiag  tor  aosM  £umliaf  object  oa 
which  to  laj  hia  hands. 

Now  he  ainka  down»  and  m«\kes  onoe  more  a 
fiunt,  wavering,  onoertatn  motion  to  rise.  It  is 
in  v^n,  for.  the  tide  of  life  is  on  the  ebb ;  and,  as 
it  trembles  on  that  mysteriots  turning-point  be- 
tween Time  and  Eternity,  a  mnrmnr,  and  then  a 
loud  prolonged  diout  of  triumph  from  the  assem- 
bled spectatocs  announce  Ihat  the  sa<mfioe  is  com- 
plete! 

Hark !  The  voices  of  the  multitude  are  hash- 
ed, but  the  echoes  ha.vd  taken  up  the  shout  Hark! 
a  distant  roar,  like  the  sound  of  many  watecs. 
What  can  it  mean  ?  they  mutter  one  to  another. 

But  stay.  There  is  another  victim.  A  desiffe 
for  blood  has  been  roused,  and  the  eager  eyes  of 
the  crowd  are  still  expectant — their^^petiles  have 
not  been  glutted  yet. 

The  sacrifice !  The  sacrifice !  It  oceuf  ies  all 
their  thoughts.  They  can  think  of  nothing  else. 
In  their  frenzied  ezdtemoit  they  know  not  that 
wradi  has  gone  out  from  the  preesnce  of  a  greater 
God  than  him  whom  they  hsnre  been  wont  to 
worship.  A  dry  scorching  wind  has  sprung  up 
-'^  strange  unaeeountable  wind,  that  carries  with 
it  no  life,  no  health,  no  animation  to  exhausted 
nature.  It  increases,  but  they  hoed  it  not.  The 
sun  grows  dim  and  sickly,  but  they  see  it  not 
Their  Voices  are  raised  in  a  frantic  shout,  as  the 
last  victim  is  brought  forth,  and,  in  her  n^ixte 
garments,  is  laid  upon  the  altar.  Again  the  up- 
hiled  knife — again  the  fieree  unrelenting  «oufiJte- 
nance  of  the  murderer — again  the  calm,  resigned, 
and  deathlike  countenance  of  the  unresisting  vic- 
tim pass  away  Uke  some  hideouB  dream.  There 
is  heard  a  shriek  of  untold  affony — there  is  seen 
a  quivering  of  the  body  as  Uie  knife  enters  the 
flesh— a  gasping,  a  struggling—- a  fearful  spas^ 
modic  straggling— and  then  the  triumphant  shout 
of  the  multitude  proclaims  thepnsenoe  of  Death ! 

Bat  loud,  loud,  loud  over  that  shoufr— Haik ! 
again  the  roar  of  waters ! 

What  is  it  1  Far  from  the  sea,  what  means 
this  sound  of  waves,  rushing  and  rbing  riotously 
one  over  the  other !  I  can  hear  them  froth,  and 
feam,  and  surge,  and  break,  as  though  I  were 
tossed  about  in  their  very  midst ! 

Thus  they  looked  inquiringly,  but  spoke  not. 
Some  charm  seemed  to  have  paralyaed  their 
tongues  now.  The  excitement  of  the  sacrifice 
was  over,  and  they  stood  speU-boond. 

The  priests  paused,  and  were  unable  to  per- 
ferm  the  concluding  rights  of  the  ceremony.  They 
retreated  in  dismay  to  the  Temple,  and  left  the 
yet  bleeding  body  of  their  victim  upon  the  high 
akar. 

Only  one  hour  had  elapsed  Mnce  noon,  and  yet 
it  grew  dark  and  darker.  Theve  was  a  great,  con- 
fusion, and  a  faunylng  to  and  fro  in  the  throng. 
The  entire  mass  seemed  vwayed  by  some  mys- 
terioua  agency.   People  strove  to  separuta  them* 


selves  from  the  multitude,  and  get  without  the 
city,  for  they  wanted  breathing  room.  Wild 
rumors  too,  began  to  pass  from  mouth  to  meuih* 
foreshadowing,  at  first  indefinitely,  some  great 
misfortune.  And  then,  amidst  the  tncreaaing 
darkness,  feees  paled  to  a  ghastly  pallor,  as,  sfan- 
nltimeously  from  a  thousand  voices,  a  loud  cry  is 
suddenly  rung  out,  **The  sea  has  broken  through 
its  barrk»8  and  is  bursting  over  the  island.  The 
sea!    The  sea  is  upon  ua!" 

Increased  darkness,  and  a  fierce,  feverish  wind, 
that  comes  hisriwg  through  the  atmosphere  with 
the  scorching  air  Of  a  fiiiMoe.  Loud,  and  louder 
still — like  eacthquake  ehocks— the  noise  of  con- 
tending elements  breaks  up<m  the  ear. 

Oomet  come  to  the  top  ^  yon  hill  without  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  city,  whither  the  more  courv 
ageous  are  fioeking,  aiKl  Uam  somewhat  of  this 
awfrd  catastrophe.  Along  the  streets  you  meet 
groujps  of  terror-stricken  citizens,  hastening  they 
scarcely  know  whitfaer.  They  know  not  where 
to  turn  for  safety.  Th^  endeavor,  but  in  vain, 
to  shake  off  the  stifling  feding  of  sufibcation  with 
which  they  are  oppressed.  On  reaching  the  suoki' 
mit  of  the  hill  masses  of  human  beings  may  be 
discerned  around  its  base  groping  their  way  in 
the  pitchy  blackness.  The  roar  here  is  terrific. 
Beyond,  and  around  in  every  direction — but  at 
uncertain  distances — a  dim,  shadowy,  phosphoric 
light  may  be  seen  dancing  ma^y  about.  It  comes 
from  the  wat^.  The  waves  have  encircled  yon. 
They  are  whirling  ronnd,  and  round,  and  round 
in  a  vortex,  and  you  feel  that  they  draw  nearer 
at  every  sweep.  Th|6y  rise,  moreover,  at  times, 
to  a  towering  height,  and  you  frocy  that  each 
succeeding  one  is  destined  to  fling  hM  huge  body 
over  the  city,  and  bury  ail  beneath  its  weight. 
But  no  such  hasty  and  mereifiil  annihilation  is 
at  hand. 

The  va^  multitude  know  now  that  they  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  madstrcnn — =a  mighty  maelstrom— 
that  must  sooner  or  later  ingulf  thmt  island  and 
themselves.  They  are  stupefied — partly  with  ter- 
ror, and  partly  with  astomshment-— unable  to  com- 
prehend this  mysterious  convulsion  of  nature. 

Anon  strange  illuminations— fer  they  are  mofie 
prolonged  than  ordinary  lightnings — are  seen  fee 
flash  across  the  fece  -of  heaven,  and  open  up  a 
scene  unparalleled  in  its  sublimity.  Turn  to- 
ward the  city— 4he  central  point  jof  attraction. 
Its  small,  insignificant  houses  can  scarcely  be 
discerned;  but,  gloomily  and  grsndly,  the  Tem- 
ple rises  up  frvMH  their  midst.  The  llghtaing 
plays  around  the  scu^tured  summits  of  its  pil- 
lars, and  makes  them  stand  out  boldly  agahMt 
the  trebly  blackened  sky  beyond.  It  only  wears 
an  appearance  of  unaltered,  majestic  serenity;  it 
only  stands  unchanged  amidst  the  surrounding 
wreck. 

Above,  the  sky  has  assumed  a  wild  and  feaxfrd 
aspect.  The  clouds  are  riven  and  torn  into  shreds, 
for  it  seems  as  if  the  very  winds  are  opposed  une 
against  the  other  in  deadly  strife.  And  the  in- 
furiated waters,  rising  higher  and  higher,  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer,  are  leveling  hills,  filfing 
up  valleys,  hurling  down  huiB,  ai^  destroying 
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Tillages  in  their  progress.  Darkness  again  shots 
out  'this  fearful  sight,  and  the  terrified  people 
flock  back  to  the  city.  Its  streets  are  once  more 
thronged,  and  the  King  of  Terrors  stalks  about 
stamping  his  bnage  upon  every  iace. 

Helpless  and  mute  they  instinctiTely  hasten 
toward  the  Temple  of  Zeus.  The  place  where 
erst  the  sacred  rites  were  celebrated  is  once  more 
filled — filled  with  people  in  whom  a  great  change 
has  been  wrought.  But  an' hour  since  their  eyes 
were  glutted  with  the  revolting  sight  of  human 
sacrifice,  and,  with  thehr  senses  reeling  under  the 
excitement,  they  shouted  in  impious  triumph. 
Now,  in  the  thick  darimess,  they  are  uncon- 
sciously treading  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
crime  has  been  perpetrated,  and  are  trampling  on 
the  body  of  their  victim.  Now  the  sound  of  hu- 
man voices  is  either  hushed,  or,  when  heard,  is 
almost  unnatural  in  its  accents  of  tenoT  and  de- 
spair. 

All  those  who  had  fied  in  the  direction  of  their 
homes,  at  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  are  forced 
to  return.  On  every  side  the  waters  had  encom- 
passed them,  and  the  spray,  that  fell  in  showers 
over  the  city,  told  of  a  fast  approaching  destruc- 
tion. The  outskirts  of  the  ci^  have  already  been 
swept  away. 

Even  the  superstitions  of  their  fsdth  are  flung 
aside.  They  burst  into  and  fiU  the  sacred  edifice, 
as  if  it  could  aflbrd  them  protection.  They  cling 
to  the  statue  of  Jove  imploring  its  aid ;  but,  alas ! 
the  lightning  that  plays  around  that  immortal 
head  only  betrays  an  angry  scowl  upon  its  fiice. 
The  majesty  but  not  the  mercy  of  a  god  is  writ- 
ten there.  The  high  altar  is  desecrated,  and  the 
rich  ornaments  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  sculptured 
marble  are  torn  from  their  places  to  make  room 
for  the  maddened  throng.  They  became  so  firm- 
ly wedged  in,  so  knit  together,  that  it  was  impos* 
^Ue  for  any  one  man  who  had  entered  to  return. 

Many  crowd  outside,  endeavoring,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  touch  the  Doric  pillan  of  the  Temple, 
in  the  fancied  hope  that  they  might  yet  be  saved. 

Can  it  be  credited  that  all  this  happened  in  an 
age  when  civilized  Europe  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  the  Ohri6tian*s  faith,  and  bowed  down  before 
the  Christian's  only  Godt    Yet  so  it  was. 

Loud  and  louder  roared  the  sea  as  it  swept 
with  terrific  rapidity  round  the  doomed  city.  As 
the  area  of  the  vortex  diminished  that  rapidity  in- 
creased. Many  houses  had  be^  carried  away, 
and  by  the  mysterious  light  emitted  from  the 
foam  the  people  could  partially  see  the  fearful 
destruction  gomg  on,  and  feel,  in  advance,  all  the 
horrors  of  the  death  that  inevitably  awaited  them. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  now,  and  for  long  hours 
they  had  endured  this  suspense,  this  torture,  this 
despair.  How  many  during  this  time  died  through 
fear  or  by  suffocation,  or  how  many  fell  from  the 
violence  of  their  felloW-sufTerers,  may  never  be 
disclosed.  True  it  is  that  the  weaker  sex,  the 
•Ick,  and  the  aged  were  trampled  down  and  de- 
rtroyed,  and  that  the  frantic  multitude  finally 
ttumed  their  hands  on  each  other  in  foul  unearth- 
ly murder. 

Reason  had  at  last  lefl  them  to  their  own  mad- 


dened, unrestrained  passions.  The  sacrifice,  the 
previous  excitement  of  the  day,  and  the  fear  of 
impending  death,  combined  to  drive  them  into  the 
wildest  insanity.  They  knew  no  longer  what 
they  did.  The  scene  had  become  a  Pandemo- 
nium, not  of  men,  but  of  infuriated  demons. 

From  this  description  the  writer  naturally 
shrinks,  and  I  only  venture  to  give  a  few  feeble 
outfines,  and  leave  them  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
imagination. 

A  fisarfiil  sight  is  it,  at  any  time,  to  witness 
man  engaged  in  combat  with  his  fellow;  but 
how  much  more  fearfbl  was  this !  Shut  up  in 
that  heathen  temple,  unable  to  extricate  them- 
selves, bent  only  upon  murder — Death  encircling 
them  without — Death  at  work  within — amidst 
demoniac  yells,  rising  above  the  roar  of  ^proacb- 
ing  waters — and,  brooding  over  all,  a  piti^y  dark- 
ness,  occasionally  dii^rsed  by  flashes  of  vivid 
lightning  that  revealed  for  a  moment  the  scene 
of  carnage.  The  combat  was  all  the  more  ter- 
rible because  the  combatants  were  unarmed,  and 
the  cries  of  the  dying  could  be  distinguished  by 
their  prolonged,  unearthly,  convulsive  shrieks. 
What  a  spectacle !  A  multitude  maddened  with 
fear — hemmed  in  by  destruction — ^unable  to  es- 
cape— ^hoping  for  nothmg,  seeking  for  nothing, 
desiring  nothing  but  the  death  of  each  other — an 
uncontrolled  multitude  of  frenzied,  raving  mani- 
acs! It  was  a  tragedy  enacted  on  this  earth 
that  rivaled  the  terrore  of  a  very  hell ! 

I  must  pause.  That  last  flash  of  lightnmg  re- 
veals too  much  horror.  It  reveals  men,  women, 
and  children  trampled  down  remorselessly,  furi- 
ously. It  reveals  the  survivora  still  struggling 
fiEuntly,  locked  inseparably  together  in  a  deathly 
ai^race.  It  reveals  the  agonized  expression  of 
their  faces,  which  bear  now  but  little  trace  of  hu- 
manity. It  reveals  their  bands  stretched  wildly, 
frantically,  but  helplessly,  upward.  Ah !  Lei 
darkness  come  again ! 

The  watera  approach  nearer — nearer — nearer. 
As  the  drcle  of  the  mighty  maebtrom  decreases, 
its  velocity  augments.  The  city,  the  last  rem- 
nant of  Zamia,  is  fest  disappearing.  Nothing  re- 
mains but  the  mass  of  people  thronging  in  and 
around  the  Temple ;  and  that  Temple  still  looms 
grandly  through  the  mist  and  darkness.  Now 
the  lightning  flashes  and  plays  upon  its  sculptured 
friezes.  It  stands  alone  amidst  that  wreck,  and 
looks  proud,  gloomy,  defiant,  gorgeous,  sublime 
— ay,  sublime  even  as  the  stoim  itself!  What 
wonder  that  they  sought  its  sacred  shadow  for 
protection ! 

The  waters  approach  nearer — nearer — nearer. 
The  waves  have  at  last  reached  the  building,  and, 
sweeping  round  its  walls,  hurry  away  a  thousand 
viothns.  Amidst  their  roar,  the  cry  of  human  su^ 
fering  is  drowned. 

Withui,  there  is  a  pause,  and  Mmder  holds 
back  its  bloody  hand.  The  people  seemed  start- 
led into  reason — their  storm  of  passion  and  frenzy 
is  mysteriously  calmed  before  the  approach  of  Je- 
hovah's mightier  wrath.  Agaui  the  lightning 
flashes  forth,  and,  illuminating  eveiy  feature,  be- 
trays a  ghaistly  array  of  coontoiaiices  with  eyas 
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glaring  wildly  upward.  A  colossal  wmVe  rises, 
and  hangs  suspended  over  the  proud  building. 
It  totters — ^it  &llfl — it  breaks  down  arches,  archi- 
traves, pillars,  and  dome.  They  offer  but  a  feeble 
resistance  to  its  power.  The  sound  of  that  crash 
night  be  heard  miles,  miles  away,  above  the  bel- 
lowing of  the  tempest.  Another  sweep  of  the 
maelstrom,  and  all,  all  are  ingulfed— the  people, 
their  Temple,  their  city,  their  island-  are  lost — 
Zamia  is  blotted  out  of  existence,  and  the  Book 
of  her  History  is  forever  closed ! 

Every  trace  of  the  storm  had  passed  away  the 
next  morning.  The  waves  rolled  cahnly  and 
lazily  along,  perhaps  with  a  mightier  swell  than 
usual,  but  there  was  not  a  wreck  upon  their  sur- 
&ce  to  tell  that  beneath  them  a  fair,  and  but  yes- 
terday a  thickly-populated,  island  lay  buried. 

For  a  long  time  the  &ct  of  its  disappearance 
from  the  face  of  creation  seemed  to  be  unknown. 
It  might  be  that  the  mariner  could  not  account 
for  missing  his  landmarks,  and  at  first  believed 
that  his  own  calculations  were  at  fault.  But 
when  years  elapsed,  and  no  trace  of  Zamia  or  its 
inhabitants  could  be  discovered — when  their  late 
was  Established  beyond  all  doubt — the  remem- 
brance of  this  HeaUien  Island,  as  it  was  called, 
began  to  be  regarded  with  superstitious  awe. 
Little  communication  had  ever  existed  between 
it  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  Ihose  days, 
when  geographical  science  was  unstudied,  none 
cared  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  its  mysterious 
destruction. 

Thus  it  was-  that  Zamia  was  forgotten.  Yet 
among  the  fishermen  who  frequent  the. Ionian 
Sea,  from  the  shores  of  Italy  to  those  of  Greece, 
a  vague  traditionr  of  the  event  I  have  recorded 
still  exists ;  and  at  the  mere  mention  of  ^*  The 
Lost  Island"  the  sailor  to  this  day  devoutly  cros»>> 
es  himself 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  French  company  undertook 
to  retrieve  some  of  Zamia^s  Telics  from  the  sea, 
wherein  they  had  lain  entombed  for  nearly  eleven 
centuries. 

A  ship  was  freighted  for  the  express  purpose, 
and  stazted  from  Marseilles,  but  returned  without 
effecting  the  object  in  view.  Whether  these  par- 
ties were  unable  to  discover  the  precise  locality 
of  the  island,  or  whether,  from  its  depth,  it  was 
found  to  be  beyond  reach,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn.  I  only  know  that  such  a  scheme  was 
conceived,  and  that  an  energetic  attempt  was 
made  to  cany  it  out. 

The  enterprise  was  a  complete  failure. 
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AMONG  the  numerous  charitable  institutbns 
founded  by  the  benevolence  of  our  City  and 
State,  we  know  of  none  of  which  New  Yoric  can 
be  more  justly  proud  than  the  Lunatic  Asylum  on 
Blackweire  Island.  The  building  is  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  is  about  six  miles 
distant  from  the  City  Hall.  It  is  the  property  of 
the  City,  and  was  established  exclusi^y  for  the 
support  and  treatment  of  those  lunatics  whose 
friends  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  superior  accom- 
modations of  a  private  asylum.    The  locatioo  is 


admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  wu. 
selected,  the  only  objection  to  it  bdng  t}ie  want 
of  sufficient  land  for  the  employment  of  '<  the 
patients,"  as  its  inmates  are  termed,  in  agricul^ 
ture,  horticulture,  and  oUier  healthful  work,  so 
necessary  for  persons  in  their  condition.  The 
population  of  the  institution  is  between  six  and 
seven  hundred,  among  whom  are  natives  of  almost 
every  part  of  the^worid.  This,  however,  is  more 
than  it  was  originally  intended  to  accommodate, 
and  it  is  therefore  deeirable  that  it  should  be  en- 
larged to  meet  the  constantly-increasing  demands 
upon  its  means.  Excellent  taste  is  displayed  iqi 
the  manner  in  which  the  surrounding  grounds  are 
laid  out,  and  the  highest  cultivation  is  exhibited 
in  the  quality  of  their  products.  Those  who  are 
not  employed  at  this  kind  of  work,  or  occupied 
in  the  Asylum,  are  allowed  to  saunter  thicough 
the  walks  or  recline  under  the  shade  trees  wUh 
which  this  part  of  the  island  abounds.  The  vis- 
itor at  once  recognizes  among  these  ouMoor  pa- 
tients two  distinct  classes — the  gay  and  the  mel- 
ancholy ;  the  one  characterized  by  the  greatest 
hilarity  and  apparent.h^ppiness,  and  the  other  by 
the  deepest  despondency  and  inaction. 

Before  entering  the  building  the  eye  is  attract- 
ed by  the  fine  proportions  and  elegant  appearance 
of  the  exterior.  The  main  buiUing,  in  which  are 
the  rooms  of  the  principal  officers,  is  constructed 
of  granite.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  octagon, 
having  a  diameter  of  90  feet.  Two  wings,  con- 
structed of  the  same  material,  extend  frmn  it  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  the  length  of  both  being 
490  feet.  One  wing  is  occupied  exclusively  by 
male,  and  the  other  by  female  patients.  They  are 
eodi  three  stories  in  height,  and  running  through 
the  entire  length  are  three  corridors,  or  halls,  in 
which  the  inmates  are  allowed  to  take  exercise  at 
stated  intervals  during  theday.  Opening  into  these 
halls  are  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  patients  as 
sleeping  apartments,  and  the  visitor,  as  he  pauses 
on  the  landing  of  the  splendid  staircase  that  winds 
from  the  ground  to  the  cupola  in  the  centre  of  the 
octagon,  is  at  once  struck  by  the  general  order 
and  neatness  which  prevail.  There  is  but  little 
commingling  of  the  patients,  each  being  apparent- 
ly too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  affairs  to  attend 
to  those  of  his  neighbors.  If  one  is  listening  tm 
the  delusions  of  another,  great  patience  and  for- 
bearance are  manifested,  unless  there  be  a  clash- 
ing of  insane  views,  when  toleration  is  at  an  end, 
and  a  scene  of  confusion  ensues.  Kings  quar-. 
rel  here  as  well  as  in  the  great  world  outside, 
aristocratic  pretensions  dash,  and  rival  philoso- 
phers disagree.  There  is  enough  imagination 
among  them  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  romancer, 
and  we  doubt  if  even  Mrs.  Radcliffe  or  Monk 
Levris  ever  exceeded  them  in  exaggerated  fancj 
or  marvelous  invention.  Some  believe  that  they 
are  in  possession  of  untold  wealth,  gigantic 
strength,  incre^le  swiftness,  and  other  desira- 
ble endowments,  but  imagine  that  they  are  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  them  by  some  power  or  agency 
over  whidi  they  have  no  control.  A  lady  of  tall 
and  commanding  appearance  met  us  near  the  door 
of  one  of  the  haUs,  and  solicited  o«r  as8istano«  m 
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obtoming  ninety  millions  of  doUan  whiok  weie 
WTongiuIly  withhtld  firom  her,  and  which  are  at 
present  seoreied  in  the  aaciiaty  of  a  church  in 
CincinnatL  Her  reasoning  was  ^te  cogent, 
and  the  indncements  which  she  held  forth  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  her  claims  were  such  as 
might  tempt  the  oupidky  of  the  most  avaiicioos 
lawyer.  She  promised  a  commission  of  88^  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  amount,  besides  famishing  all 
the  necessary  evidences  of  title,  and  free  tickets 
over  the  railroad  to  the  place  where  the  treasures 
were  conceited.  The  asylum  Ae  regards  as  a 
Itfge  central  telegraph  office,  and  she  is  constant- 
ly occupied  in  attMiding  to  its  management^  and 
Uie  transmission  of  intelligence  to  all  pofts  of  the 
country.  Communications  are  oiien  received  by 
her,  infomung  her  of  the  various  devices  taken  by 
her  enemies  to  prevent  the  recoveiy  of  her  pfop- 
Mty.  The  agent  who  consents  to  undertake  the 
ease  can  have  the  advaaitage  of  all  the  facilities 
presented  by  the  telegr^h,  and  her  valuable  ad- 
vice in  addition. 

While  she  was  tellmg  us  the  story  of  her 
wrongs,  and  soliciting  us  to  take  an  active  inter- 
eat  in  obtaining  redress,  v?e  were  addressed  by  a 
rival  claimant  to  the  property,  who  infonoed  us 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  what  we  had  just  heard, 
and  that  she  was  the  rightful  owner  of  the  ninety 
■lillions.' 

*'  It  is  all  false ;  lAie  has  no  property,"  she  e±- 
daimed  ;  "  it  is  all  mine ;  I  own  every  things— Uie 
gold  mines,  the  tea  plantations— -cdl,  all  are  mine. 
She  is  nobody ;  she  is  crazy.  I  am  the  Queen ; 
I  am  the  Union ;  it  is  all  mine !  mine !  mine  t" 

The  speidLer  was  rixNit  seventy  years  old,  but 
her  eye  had  not  been  dimmed  by  age,  and  eveiy 
sentence  she  uttered  was  rendered  pecujiariy  im- 
pressive by  her  looks  and  strong  gesticulaticms. 
She  told  us  she  had  been  sent  to  school  in  this 
building  for  the  purpose  of  completing  her  edoca^ 
tion,  and  that,  much  against  her  wisIms,  the  place 
had  been  changed  from  a  boarding-school  to  a 
Mmmon  boazding-house. 

Another,  with  a  smiling  face,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  pity  for  the  ddusion  under  which  she  la- 
bored, said,  "  Is  it  not  fiinny  that  she  should  be^ 
fieve  all  this  nonsense  1  But  she  does  not  know 
who  /  am*'  (vrith  a  low  and  by  no  means  un- 
graceful courtesy).  "  I  am  the  Queen,  and  these 
are  all  my  attendants."  Before  she  could  proceed 
frirther  with  her  history,  she  was  interrupted  by 
another  patient,  who  addressed  Dr.  Ranney  in  a 
business-like  manner  about  the  condition  of  the 
institution  and  its  inmates.  She  vras  a  staid,  ma- 
tronly woman,  and  had  we  not  been  previously 
told  that  she  was  a  patient,  we  should  certahily 
have  taken  her  for  one  of  the  attenduits.  Her 
manner  and  her  conversation  too  would  lead  a 
stranger  to  believe  that  she  was  employed  by 
the  institution  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  its 
inmates.  The  moment  she  perceived  us  she  ap- 
proached, and  after  the  usual  remarks  upon  the 
weather,  she  commenced  talking  vrith  Dr.  Ran- 
asy  in  a  moii  serious  manner  aboutthe  treatment 
0^*'  the  poor  creatures,"  as  she  called  them,  who 
were  placed  under  her  charge. 


**  I  have  every  thing,  as  you  can  see  for  yoor^ 
sel^  Doctor,"  said  she,  **  in  the  most  perfect  or- 
der ;  and,  as  yoi^  know,  it  is  the  great  object  of 
my  desires  to  have  the  poor  creatures  as  comfort- 
able as  their  condition  and  dicumstanccs  will 
pemit.  Of  course,"  she  continued,  **  it  is  not 
possible  for  people  in  their  state  of  mind  to  be  al- 
ways kept  in  order,  and  we  must  therefore  make 
aU  allowances  for  them.  They  are  sometimes" 
— and  here  she  lowered  her  voice,  as  if  appre- 
hensive that  they  might  hear  her — **4bey  are 
sometimes  a  little  violent,  but  tiien  we  can  not 
expect  that  people  in  their  state  of  mind  should 
act  Uke  us,  who  have  got  our  reason  and  judg- 
ment perfect.  Yes,  all  things  considered,  I  think 
there  is  no  cause  for  complahit.  I  have  been  here 
now  over  ten  years,  and  I  was  never  so  wdl  sat- 
isfied with  the  state  of  the  instituficm  as  I  am  at 
present^  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal." 

*'*■  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  you  aw  de- 
serving of  credit  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  you  perfonn  your  duties ;  and  we  are  much 
indebted  for  your-kkid  care  and  treatment  of  those 
around  you.  We  fully  appreciate  the  important 
services  you  render  to  the  institution,  and  we  an 
gratefril  to  you  for  ail  you  have  done." 

<' Thank  you.  Doctor,"  she  replied,  ''it  shafl 
always  be  my  desire  to  deserve  your  approval 
and  confidence.  Good-morning,  gentlemen ;"  and 
so  saying  she  left  us  with  an  air  that  seemed  to 
say,  **  What  could  they  do  without  me  in  this 
establishment  1"  We  watched  her  till  she  en- 
tered one  of  the  sitting  apartments  at  the  cad  of 
the  corridor,  where  we  afterward  found  her  look- 
ing over  some  work  at  which  the  women  weie 
employed.  There  was  nothing  whatever  in  her 
appearance  er  actions  that  would  have  led  my 
one  to  imagine  that  she  was  not  in  complete  pos- 
session of  all  her  senses.  Perfectly  calm  and 
self>possessed,  when  she  was  addressed  she  an- 
swered every  question  ^lat  was  asked  with  re- 
markable promptness  and  accuracy,  her  Mily 
solicitude  being  the  care  and  treatment  ef 
those  whoy  as  she  believed,  were  confided  to  her 
charge. 

She  had  hardly  left  us  when  another  patient 
introduced  herself;  and  beg«n  to  enlighten  us  in 
regard  td  the  subject  whidi  occupied  her  mind. 
She  believed  that  she  was  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uniied  States,  and  that  her  present 
abode  was  the  White  House  at  Washington. 
«( Those  people,"  said  she,  referring  to  the  in- 
mates, "  have  not  a  proper  respect  for  my  posi- 
tion and  that  of  my  husband ;  but  they  shall  be 
made  to  know  their  proper  place."  A  few  feet 
from  the  Presidentess  we  observed  a  young  wo- 
man, of  kdy-like  appeazance,  who  seemed  to  take 
no  interest  in  any  thing  about  her,  but  whose 
whole  attention  appear^  to  be  riveted  on  the 
passing  vessels  which  could  be  seen  from  the 
window  at  which  she  stood.  Her  face  had  a 
melancholy  expresnon,  which  too  plainly  tdd  the 
cause  of  her  insanity.  Eveiy  day  she  took  up 
her  position  by  the  window,  in  the  hope  of  see- 
ing the  long-expected  vessel  that  was  to  convey 
her  from  the  island.  This  was  l)6riH2kL^9<(%|- 
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tioa :  she  took  no  put  in  the  cOQYenation  aioond 
her;  she  heeded  not  the  Tuitors,  and  did  not 
shrink  from  the  obserratioR  which  her  sad  tale 
excited ;  she  was  nnconscioos  of  every  thing  in 
the  world  save  the  creations  of  her  own  disor- 
dered mind ;  the  earth  oontained  nothing  for  her 
but  the  swelling  satis  and  the  tapering  masts  of 
the  vessel  that  was  to  bear  her  to  kfft  lovw.  Her 
tale  was  a  melancholy  one.  The  morning  of  her 
lile  was  bright  and  unclouded;  but  she  had  scarce- 
ly reached  the  age  of  fifteen  when  her  ihther  fidled 
in  business,  and  after  struggling  in  vain  to  re- 
trieve his  shattered  fortune  died,  leaving  his  chil- 
dren to  battle  wiUi  the  world.  Her  broiher  came 
to  this  country,  and  obtained  a  dtuation  in  one 
of  the  Western  States,  and  wrote  to  hia  two  sis- 
ters to  join  him  in  his  adopted  home.  Jouy,  a 
celebrated  Frmich  writer,  says  that  the  folly  of 
woman,  whether  sane  or  insane,  is  traceable  to 
two  distinct  causes^ — love  or  vanity ;  and  in  her 
case,  it  was  the  first  of  these  that  had  driven  rea- 
son from  its  throne.  The  separation  from  one 
she  loved,  brooded  over  anudst  the  wild  solitude 
of  the  ocean,  unhinged  her  mind;  for  there,  on 
,  shipboard,  she  first  manifested  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity. The  sight  of  a  ship  would  excite  her  to 
madness ;  and,  when  passing  one,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  confine  her;  for  she  would  try 
strength  and  subtle^,  strain  6veiy  nerve,  use 
every  wile  to  escape  from  those  who  guarded 
her,  that  she  might  fling  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
so  reach  the  passing  vessel,  which  she  believed 
would  convey  her  to  the  beloved  one.  Many  a 
miserable  sufferer  has  crossed  the  Atlantic'— 
many  an  instance  of  self-devotion  has  that  ocean 
witnessed ;  but  we  doubt  if  any  misery  could  be 
greater,  any  love  more  unwavering,  than  that  of 
the  sister  who  tended  and  watched  over  her  dur- 
ing her  long  and  dreary  voyage. 

In  1849  they  landed  in  New  York,  and  the 
first  inAelligenoe  they  received  was  that  the  brother 
whom  they  had  eome  so  for  to  see  had  died  of 
cholera.  The  sister,  though  worn  out  by  ac- 
cumulated griefii,  and  her  health  destroyed  by 
constant  labor  and  watching,  worked  on  until  she 
was  able  to  work  no  longer.  She  had  contrived 
with  the  scanty  earnings  she  obtained  by  her 
needle,  and  by  giving  lessons  in  music  and  French, 
to  support  herself  and  her  helpless  charge,  until 
finding  herself  no  longer  able  to  muntain  her, 
she  brought  her  to  the  Asylum,  where  she  has 
remained  ever  since.  The  ilevoted  sister  died 
two  years  ago  of  consumption,  and  the  afflicted 
creature  whom  we  saw  at  the  Institution  is  the 
only  one  left  of  the  fiunily .  She  not  unfr«qnent- 
ly  repeats  the  tale  of  hope  deferred,  and  in  a  sad, 
plaintive  tone  of  voice  inquires  of  the  attendants 
if  her  lover  has  come  to  take  her  wiUi  him  to  her 
own  country.  She  betieves  that  Queen  Victoria 
has  ordered  a  fleet  expressly  to  convey  her  to  her 
distant  home;  every  hour  she  is  expecting  the 
arrival  of  her  betrothed,  and  the  boatmen,  as  they 
pass  the  island,  may  see  her  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows waving  a  handkerchief  to  the  vessels  as  a 
signal  of  her  residence.  This  is  the  -absorbing 
idea  of  her  mind;  and  although  death  has  left 


her  alone  of  all  her  ftunily,  she  can  not  be  made 
conscious  of  her  loss. 

Turning  from  her  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy 
caused  by  her  sorrowful  story,  our  eyes  met  those 
of  a  beautiful  child  whoee  bright  and  happy  coun- 
tenance seemed  to  exercise  a  cheerful  influence 
on  all  about  her.  The  mother  was  brought  to 
the  Asylum  about  six  months  ago  with  the  child 
in  her  arms .  During  the  first  few  days  she  would 
not  speak,  but-  dung  to  her  cMld  as  though  her 
whole  existence  was  centred  in  its  being.  At 
last  the  kindness  of  the  attendants  overcame  her 
obstinacy ;  she  began  to  speak,  entreating  not  to 
be  sent  away,  and  asserting  that  the  babe  in  her 
arms  was  Jesus  Christ.  She  still  labors  under 
this  delusion,  although  she  has  greatly  improved 
in  her  physical  and  mental  condition,  and  will  in 
a  few  months  probably  recover. 

Supposing  that  all  we  saw  in  the  hall  or  cor- 
ridor were  patients,  a  most  ludicrous  mistake  oc- 
curred, which  we  will  here  describe  for  the  bene- 
fit of  thoee  who  may  have  a  curiosity  to  see  the 
interior  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  Addressing  one  of 
the  women  who  was  walking  about  among  the 
patients  with  tha  air  of  a  person  invested  with 
some  authority,  we  inquired  as  to  her  health,  and 
shook  hands  with  her,  supposing  that  we  were 
speaking  to  one  of  the  patients.  This  opinion 
was  strengthened  when  we  saw  her  winkitig  at 
another  woman,  and  we  left  her  wondering  what 
waa  her  particular  hallucination.  Upon  asking 
Dr.  Ranney,  we  found  that  We  bad  mistaken  one 
of  the  attendants  for  a  lunatic ;  this  explained  at 
once  the  cause  of  her  winkiitg  at  the  other,  who 
was  also  an  attendant,  and  who  evidently  en- 
joyed the  whole  occurrence  as  a  capital  joke. 

We  had  as  yet  seen  none  of  the  violent  cases, 
but  before  we  left  we  had  no  complaint  to  make 
in  regard  to  that  particular.  While  we  were 
passing  through  the  wards,  one  of  the  patients 
came  out  and  commenced  abusing  the  Doctor 
with  the  virulence  of  a  virago,  called  hin^  by  the 
most  opprobrious  epithets,  and  concluded  by  tell- 
ing him  she  would  be  glad  to  see  him  hung.  She 
became  so  violent  that  the  attendants  were  obliged 
to  lock  her  up  in  her  room,  from  which  she  con- 
tinued to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  till  we 
left  the  place. 

Among  the  various  delusions  with  which  these 
poor  creatures  are  afflicted,  there  appears  to  be 
none  more  prevalent  than  the  belief  that  they  are 
either  related  to  some  eminent  person  or  that  they 
are  themselves  celebrated.  This  is  a  delusion, 
however,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  inmates  of 
lunatic  asylums.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing several  who  were  thus  afllicted  before  leaving 
the  Institution. 

"  When  will  Lord  Bantyne  call  and  see  me  t 
Has  he  not  sent  Mr.  McCormick,  his  embassador, 
for  me  yet  V*  impatiently  inquired  a  woman  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and  of  an  appearance  which 
certainly  would  not  be  called  prepossessing. 

**  I  have  waited  here  for  years,  and  as  yet  I 

have  received  no  intelligence  of  either  Lord  Bai^ 

tyne  or  the  Marquis  of  Ballina.    The  Queen  will 

surely  send  some  of  my  noMe  fnepd^  to  visit  me, 
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and  have  me  conToyed  from  this  place.  Who 
says  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  Earl  of 
Derby  1  Don't  I  know  him  and  all  his  family  1 
Will  they  never  come  near  me  again  1  Tell  them 
I  am  here,  and  that  they  must  take  me  away  with 
them.  Won't  you  write  to  themi"  she  said  in 
beseeching  tones ;  **  write  to  them  and  let  them 
know  where  I  am." 

This  patient,  we  were  informed,  would  sit  on 
her  chair  for  hours,  and  repeat  over  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  the  long  list  of  her  aristocratic  con- 
nections and  friends.  She  was  firmly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  she  was  related  to  some  noble 
family,  and  that  her  childhood  was  passed  in  the 
midst  of  wealth  and  luxury,  but  now  all  her  friends 
had  abandoned  her.  Still  she  never  gave  up  the 
hope  that  they  would  relent,  and  would  finally 
place  her  in  the  position  she  once  occupied.  Day 
after  day  she  made  the  same  inquiries  of  the  at- 
tendants, who  always  gave  her  an  answer  which 
they  believed  would  gratify  her.  Every  night  she 
retires  to  rest  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  on 
the  morrow  some  of  her  titled  acquaintances ; 
and  although  the  morrow  brings  with  it  disap- 
pointment, she  hopes  on  still,  and  will  continue 
to  hope  till  the  advent  of  that  morrow  which  shall 
end  her  life  of  misery. 

On  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  we  en- 
tered one  of  the  apartments  which  is  used  by  the 
inmates  as  a  sitting-room.  Here  we  found  about 
a  dozen  of  them  assembled ;  some  engaged  at 
needle- work,  and  others  in  reading  the  newspapers 
of  the  day.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  disturi)ed 
by  our  visit;  but,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
they  were  rather  pleased  than  otherwise.  Two 
or  three,  who  were  evidently  the  victims  of  that 
peculiar  kind  of  insanity  called  melancholia,  sat 
apart  from  the  rest  muttering  some  unintelligible 
jargon.  Among  these  there  was  Qne  in  particu- 
lar who  attracted  our  attention  by  her  singular  ap- 
pearance and  the  peculiarly  harsh  and  unpleasant 
sound  she  made  with  her  throat.  She  sat  on  a 
chair,  with  her  feet  resting  upon  one  of  the  rails, 
and  her  body  bent  forward  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  Her  head  was  sunk  between 
her  shoulders,  and  her  face  bore  an  expression  of 
half-subdued  terror.  There  she  sat  from  morning 
till  night,  uttering  a  sound  entirely  unlike  any 
thing  earthly  that  we  have  ever  heard.  She  raised 
her  eyes  to  look  at  us  as  we  entered ;  and  then 
relapsing  into  her  accustomed  posture,  she  made 
the  sound  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Opening 
her  mouth,  she  cried,  "  Shoo— shoo— shoo !"  in 
a  tone  of  terror,  as  if  frightened  at  some  horrible 
object  which  she  saw  before  her.  We  could  not 
learn  the  cause  of  her  insanity,  but  it  was  our 
opinion,  from  her  appearance  and  her  strange 
manner  of  acting,  that  she  had  actually  been 
frightened  out  of  her  senses. 

While  passing  again  through  the  corridor  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  that  portion  of  the  building 
which  is  set  apart  for  the  males,  a  girl  about  six- 
teen years  of  age  came  toward  us«  and  looked  up 
in  the  face  of  each  with  an  idiotic  smOe  that  Was 
melancholy  to  behold.  Dr.  Ranney  patted  her 
OQ  the  head,  and  calling  her  by  name,  asked  if  she 


did  not  know  him ;  but  she  did  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand what  he  said,  gaxing  at  him  with  the 
same  expression.  **  Don't  you  remember  me» 
Janeyl"  he  said.     "  Say  Doctor." 

She  looked  at  him  £or  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
peated the  word  afUr  him  with  imperfect  articu- 
lation ;  but  no  ray  of  uitelligence  lighted  up  her 
features,  nor  4id  she  appear  to  have  any  conscioiu- 
ness  of  what  she  said.  She  is  a  hopeless  case  of 
idiotcy ;  for  while  the  majority  of  the  patients 
understand  sometimes  what  they  are  domg,  her 
mind  seems  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  comprehen- 
sion. 

Passing  from  the  female  department,  we  en- 
tered that  appropriated  to  the  males,  which,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  is  in  another  part  of  the 
building.  Here  we  found  the  wards  at  either  side 
of  the  corridor  all  open,  and  their  occupants  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  hall,  or  intently  gazing  out 
of  the  windows  at  some  objects  of  attraction.  We 
had  just  entered,  when  one  of  the  patients  stepped 
forth  from  a  group  of  which  he  was  the  centre, 
and  in  the  most  courteous  style  bade  us  welcome. 
He  had  at  one  time  been  in  affluent  circumstances, 
and  even  in  his  present  condition  you  could  ob- 
serve a  certain  refinement  of  manner,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  his  associates.  **  How  aie 
you,  gentlemen  1"  ^aid  he.  **  This  is  really  pleas- 
ant weather.  Visiting  our  institution,  eh  1  Doc- 
tor,*' he  continued,  addressing  Dr.  Ranney,  **how 
long  am  I  to  continue  here  1  Have  you  written 
to  my  friends  and  informed  them  that  my  health 
is  quite  recovered,  and  I  would  leave  my  present 
dwelling  1"  • 

After  assuring  him  that  his  dedres  would  be 
attended  to,  and  that  he  would  be  removed  very 
soon,  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied.  On  another 
occasion,  however,  he  was  not  so  easily  quieted, 
and  at  last  became  very  abusive,  making  use  of 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets  to  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  accusing  him  of  theft  and  other  crimes. 
'*  Yes,  sir,"  said  he  to  this  gentleman,  when  he 
had  been  told  that  his  friends  would  be  informed 
of  his  request — *<  yes,  sir,  you  said  that  before, 
sir,  and  now  I  desire  to  let  you  know  that  I  will 
not  be  imposed  upon  any  longer,  and  that  if  I  am 
not  released  from  this  place  I  will  find  a  way  to 
get  out !  I  have  been  here  longer  than  is  requi- 
site for  the  good  of  my  health ;  and  once  for  all, 
sir,  I  tell  you  I  must  be  liberated."  He  was  as- 
sured by  ihe  officer  that  he  would  do  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  oblige  htm.  But  this  only  served 
to  exasperate  him  still  more,  and  he  eventually 
worked  himself  into  a  perfect  fury,  without,  how- 
ever, committing  any  act  of  violence  on  those 
about  him.  He  had  killed  his  wife  because,  as 
he  alleged,  she  had  sold  his  blood  to  a  doctor^  and 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  destroying  her  in  self- 
defense.  This,  with  other  proofii  of  his  mental 
aberration,  caused  his  removal  to  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lun:i,  from  which  he  is  always  pleading  to  be  lib- 
erated. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases — if  subjects  of 

this  description  can  be  called  interesting — is  that 

of  a  man  who  is  firmly  impressed  with  the  belief 

that  he  has  discovered  the  reakf/ixtr  viif  for 
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which  philosophen  aad  alchdmwU  have  toiled  in 
▼ain  for  centariee. 

He  has  named  it  Longemne ;  and  he  saya  that 
one  drop  of  it  taken  by  a  permm  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  one  honied  years  wiU  ^ve  him  re- 
newed life  for  another  century,  at  the  termination 
of  which  a  repetition  of  the  dose  wiN  be  attended 
with  the  same  reenlt.  The  great  obstacle,  how- 
ever, to  the  universal  application  of  this  wondei^ 
fuX  discovery,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  but 
▼eiy  fow  live  to  the  required  age ;  and  this  he 
gives  as  a  reason  why  it  has  «ot  received  that 
popularity  to  which  he  ccmsiders  it  Justly  entitled. 
He  descants  upon  its  virtues  by  the  hour,  and 
presents  himself  as  another  instance  to  prove  that 
men  of  true  genius  are  never  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated by  the  age  in  which  they  live. 

Sitting  in  gloomy  isolation,  we  observed  a  pian 
of  almost  gigantic  proportions,  with  a  strong  leath- 
ern belt  fastened  around  his  waist,  to  which  his 
hands  were  bound  by  cufis  of  the  same  material. 
Among  all  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  there  was 
none  to  whom  the  title  of  madman  could  be  ap- 
plied with  more  justice  than  to  him.  He  was  a 
true  personification  of  those  madmen  that  we 
sometimes  read  of,  but  which  we  had  supposed 
were  long  ago  extinct.  There  was  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  wildness  and  ungovernable  passion  in 
his  eyes,  and  this,  combined  with  large,  coarse, 
brutal  features,  made  him  a  truly  terrible-looking 
being.  He  said  nothing,  but  glared/  at  us  in  a 
manner  that  was  any  thhig  but  pleasant ;  so  we 
left  him  in  undisturbed  possession,  not  caring  to 
rouse  one  whose  passions  when  excited  are  like 
the  fierce  rage  of  the  volcano,  threatening  destruc- 
tion to  every  living  thing  within  its  compass.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  <Hher  patients  had  an  instinctive 
dread  of  him,  for  they  all  k^  at  a  most  respect- 
ful distance,  although  the  manner  in  which  his 
hands  were  festened  rendsored  it  impossible  for 
him  to  do  mischief. 

Of  a  far  different  temperament  was  another  to 
whom  we  were  introduced.  He  had  a  benevolent 
cast  of  countenance,  and  appeared  much  gratified 
when  spoken  to  by  any  of  the  visitors.  His  prin- 
cipal amusement  was  a  game  of  chess,  whidi  he 
played  with  a  skill  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  Spanish  grandee.  His  whole  attention  was 
fixed  upon  the  pieces  before  him  with  an  intensity 
that  nothing  could  disturb.  He  watched  v^ery 
move  of  his  antagonist  as  eagerly  as  if  a  life  were 
depending  upon  the  game,  and  had  him  dieck- 
mated  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  the  first  piece 
was  moved.  Thb  man,  we  were  told,  spoke  sev- 
eral languages  with  remarkable  fiuency,  and  if 
learning  were  **  the  one  thing  needftil,"  be  would 
certainly  be  better  entitled  to  the  professor's  chair 
than  many  who  occupy  that  position  in  our  first- 
class  colleges. 

But  periiaps  the  most  singular  case  of  delusion 
which  we  had  yet  seen  was  that  of  a  patient, 
who  imagined  that  he  had  charge  of  the  planet 
Jupiter.  He  conversed  with  us  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, when  breaking  off  abruptly  in  the  course 
of  some  remarks  he  was  making  on  the  weath«r, 
he  said  he  most  attend  to  Jupiter.    Then  going 


to  one  of  the  windows,  he  took  up  the  same  po- 
sition which  he  assumed  every  day,  gazing  in- 
tently on  the  sky,  as  if  he  really  saw  there  in 
the  broad  daylight  the  object  of  his  solicitude. 
Upon  him  he  believed  depended  the  safety  of  the 
planet,  which,  if  once  destroyed,  would  plunge  the 
world  into  irretrievable  misery  and  ruin.  His 
insanity  was  somewhat  like  that  of  the  astrono- 
mer in  Rasselas,  who  believed  ho  had  the  control 
of  the  elements,  the  regulation  of  the  weather, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  seasons.  "  The  sun," 
said  he,  "  has  listened  to  my  dictates,  and  passed 
from  tropic  to  tropic  by  my  direction.  The 
clouds  at  my  call  have  poured  their  waters,  and 
the  Nile  has  overflowed  at  my  command.  I 
have  restrained  the  rage  of  the  Dog  Star,  and 
mitigated  the  fervors  of  the  Grab.  The  winds- 
alone  of  all  the  elemental  powers  have  hitherto 
refused  my  authcnity ;  and  multitudes  have  per- 
ished by  equinoctial  tempests,  which  I  found  my- 
self unable  to  prohibit  or  restrain.  I  have  ad- 
ministered this  great  oflSce  with  exact  justice^ 
and  made  to  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  an 
impartial  dividend  of  rain  and  sunshine.  What 
must  have  been  the  misery  of  half  the  globe,  if  I 
had  limited  the  clouds  to  particular  regions  or 
confined  the  sun  to  either  side  of  the  equator?' 

A  very  remarkable  change  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  sometimes  occurs,  as  exliibited  in  the 
manifestation  of  a  power  before  entirely  dor- 
mant. Two  extraordinary  cases  of  this,  descrip- 
tion were  related  to  us,  one  of  which  was  that^of 
an  improvisatore,  the  other  of  an  improvisatrice, 
both  of  whom  exhibited  decided  talent  in  rhym- 
ing ;  and  what  was  particularly  remarkable  was 
the  fact,  that  during  the  continuance  of  their  dis- 
ease ahnost  all  their  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  verse.  Before  and  after  their  illness — for  they 
both  ultimately  recovered-'-they  had  not  the 
power  of  extemporizing  rhymes,  and  its  existence 
was  to  them,  after  the  accomplishment  of  the 
cure,  as  amazing  and  strange  as  to  those  who 
witnessed  its  exhibition.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  that  poetical  talent  is  much  more  active 
during  the  period  of  insanity,  the  increased  ex- 
citement of  the  nervous  system  seeming  to  call 
it  forth.* 

Among  the  amusements  allowed  the  patients 
in  this  Asylum,  not  the  least  interesting  and 
beneficial  in  their  effects  are  the  concerts  which 
are  occasionally  given  in  the  reception  parlors. 
The  insane  are  very  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  music,  and  even  those  who  are  excitable  or 
noisy  will  frequently  listen  quietly  to  a  song  or  a 
performance  on  the  piano.  The  invitations  to 
the  concert  are  given  out  several  hours  before  the 
time  appointed,  for  all  the  arrangements  are  con- 
ducted with  the  formality  of  a  public  exhibition. 
When  it  is  known  that  a  concert  is  to  take  place, 
the  greatest  bustle  and  hurry  ensues  among  the 
invited  company ;  and  firom  the  attention  which 
they  give  to  their  toilet,  it  would  appear  that  the 


*  Tbis  ie  exemplified  by  the  case  of  Christopher  Sman, 
an  English  poet,  who,  while  impriaoned  in  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum, wrote  his  ma(piiflcent  "  Song  of  David,'*  on  which 
his  ftme  almost  wholly  depends. 
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Beau  BrummelB  are  not  to  be  fbund  in  the  aoci- 
etj  of  princes  and  nobles  alone.  Tbey  vie  with 
each  other  in  their  deportment,  which  is  marked 
by  extreme  coartesj  and  respect.  The  evening  is 
passed  with  additional  pleasure  when  the  music- 
al programme  is  varied  by  the  performance  of  a 
Virginia  reel,  a  cotillion  or  waltz.  There  are 
two  pianos  furnished  for  their  use,  at  one  of 
which  a  female  patient  was  practicing  aH  the 
time  of  our  visit. 

Qur  impressions  were  very  favorable  in  regard 
to  the  general  treatment  pursued,  the  kindness 
of  the  attendants,  and  we  were  not  a  little  aston- 
ished at  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  inmates. 
There  is  perhaps  no  large  aaylum  in  the  world  in 
which  there  is  so  much  freedom  from  restraint 
as  is  to  be  found  on  Blackwell*s  Island.  An 
impartial  description,  however,  requires  a  notice 
of  the  defects  as  well  as  of  the  excellences  of 
the  Institution.  The  principal  are  its  dver- 
crowded  state,  and  a  want  of  sufficient  land  for 
agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes.  All  phy- 
sicians who  have  made  the  subject  of  insanity  a 
i^pecialty,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  farm  labor 
is  not  only  of  great  service  as  a  ren^dial  meas- 
ure in  the  restoration  ottht  reason,  but  that  it  is 
in  many  cases  absolutely  indispensable.  There 
are  but  few  of  the  insane  who  refuse  to  work, 
and  many  who  are  apt  to  complain  of  want  of 
occupation.  One  of  the  greatest  arguments  that 
can  be  urged  in  fevor  of  the  employment  of  the 
insane  is,  that  it  relieves  the  mind  from  the  hal' 
lucinatioDS  which  are  generally  fostered  by  a 
state  of  idleness.  While  engaged  at  work  their 
delusions  and  feincied  wrongs  are  forgotten  for 
the  time  being,  and  much  is  thus  effected  in  the 
removal  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  causes  of 
the  disease.  In  addition  to  this,  the  system  is 
strengthened  by  manual  labor,  cmd  the  supera- 
bundance of  vis  nervosa  is  expended  on  the 
muscles  instead  of  on  the  brain.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  state,  as  a  proof  of  the  beneficial  con- 
sequences resulting  from  this  treatment,  that  it 
has  in  numerous  instances  been  attended  with 
the  complete  restoration  of  all  the  mental  facul- 
ties. When  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  Asy- 
lum on  Blackwell's  Island  is  considered,  it  is 
surprising  that  the  Grovemors  of  the  Alms-house 
have  not  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  procure  a 
§um  near  the  city,  on  which  the  male  patients 
could  be  employed.  The  present  condition  of 
the  building,  which  contains  one  hundred  and 
fifty  more  patients  than  any  similar  institution  in 
the  country,  proves  the  necessity  for  this.  In- 
sanity is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  ai)d  ere  long 
the  city  of  New  York  will  require  as  extensive 
accommodations  for  this  afiSicted  class  of  the 
community  as  are  afforded  by  the  two  celebrated 
institutions  for  the  insane  in  France,  the  Salpe- 
tridre  and  the  Bieetre,  the  former  Tor  females  and 
the  latter  for  males. 

The  actual  existence  of  a  village  of  lunatics  has 
for  many  years  afforded  convincing  proof  of  the 
benefits  of  farm  labor.  The  manner  in  vdiich  this 
institution  was  founded  possesses  more  than  or- 
dinary interest  even  for  those  who  are  not  in  any 


way  oonoemid  in  the  treatment  of  the  inaene. 
The  first  attempt  ever  made  to  change  the  banb, 
and  sometimes  cruel  treajLment  to  whieh  lunatics 
were  subjected  was  in  the  year  1798,  during  the 
French  Revolution.  M.  Pinelf  who  was  physi- 
cian to  the  lunatic  asylum  in  Paris  known  as  the 
Bicetre,  removed  the  chains  from  a  great  Bomber 
of  its  inmates.  The  result  which  attended  his 
first  efforts  proved  the  truth  of  the  views  he  had 
entertained  as  to  the  efficiency  of  kindness  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane.  He  was  also  cenvinocd 
that  insanity  proceeded  from  nearly  the  same 
causes  as  oUier  diseases.  The  popular  ofioioa 
that  it  was  produced  by  spiritual  agenciesy  was  at 
once  rejected  by  him,  as  well  as  the  equally  ab- 
surd belief  that  the  moon-was  possessed  of  power 
to  induce  it.  The  name  *'  lunacy,*'  wliich  arose 
from  this  foolish  notion,  is  therefore  whe^y  in- 
appropriate. 

It  is  in^iossible  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  great 
reform  proi^aoed  by  Pinel  in  this  departmeiit  of 
medieal  science,  except  by  a  comparison  of  the 
formes  condition  of  the  insane  with  the  treatment 
which  at  present  prevails  in  lunatic  asylums.  The 
frightfrd  prison  of  the  Bicetre  furnishes  the  best 
evidence  of  the  great  change  which  has  been  ef> 
fected  in  this  particular,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  worse  than  the  gxteat  English  asy- 
lum so  well  known  by  the  singiUar  title  of  "  Bed- 
lam.'* In  the  Bic^re  the  general  practice  was  to 
load  the  patients  with  heavy  chains,  whidi  remain- 
ed on  during  their  whole  lifetime,  and  to  immore 
them  in  dark,  ultwarmed,  unventilated  cells.  In 
the  year  1792,  Pinel,  after  having  frequently  urged 
the  French  government  to  allow  him  to  undudn 
the  maniacs  at  the  Bicetre  in  vain,  went  himself 
to  the  authorities,  and  with  much  earnestness  and 
warmth  advocated  the  removal  of  this  monstrous 
abuse.  Couthon,  a  member  of  the  Commune, 
yielded  to  Pinel's  arguments,  and  agreed  to  meet 
him  at  the  Bicetre.  On  his  arrival,  he  interro- 
gated those  who  were  chained,  but  the  abuse  he 
received,  and  the  confused  sounds,  cries,  and  vo- 
ciferations, the  clanking  of  chains,  and  the  filthy, 
damp  celb  in  which  they  were  lodged,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  shocked  1^  feelings,  made  him  re- 
coil from  Pinel's  benevolent  proposition  to  rdease 
them. 

<*  Yon  may  do  what  you  will  with  them,  how- 
ever," said  be,  **  but  I  fear  you  will  become  their 
victim."  With  this  permission  Pinel  instantly 
commenced  his  undertaking.  There  were  about 
fifty  who  he  considered  might,  without  danger  to 
the  others,  be  unchained ;  and  he  began  by  re- 
leasing twelve,  with  the  sole  precaution  of  having 
previously  prepared  the  same  number  of  strait 
waistcoats,  with  long  sleeves,  which  could  be  tied 
behind  the  back  if  necessary.  The  first  man  <»i 
whom  the  experiment  was  to  be  tried  was  an  En- 
glish captain,  whose  history  bo  one  knew,  as  he 
had  been  in  chains  forty  years.  He  was  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  furious  among  them,  and 
his  keepers  approached  him  with  caution,  as  he 
had  in  a  fit  of  fury  killed  one  of  them  upon  the 
spot  vrith  a  blow  of  his  manacles.  He  was  chain- 
ed more  rigorously  than  any  of  the  others,    Pinel 
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entered  hk  eell  unattended,  and  calmly  said  to 
him, 

<(  Captain,  I  will  order  your  chains  to  be  taken 
off,  and  give  yon  liberty  to  walk  in  the  court,  if 
ytxi  will  promiae  me  to  behave  well,  and  injure 
no  one." 

<«  Yea,  I  promiea  you,"  said  the  masniae ;  "but 
yoQ  are  laughing  at  me — ^yoa  are  all  too  much 
afraid  of  me." 

"  I  have  liz  men,"  Pinel  aniweied,  "  ready  to 
enforce  my  commande,  if  necessary.  Believe  bm» 
then,  on  my  word,  I  wiU  give  you  your  liberty  if 
you  will  put  on  this  wadstcoat." 

He  submitted  to  this  willingly,  without  a  word ; 
his  chains  were  removed,  and  the  keepers  re- 
tired, leaving  the  door  of  his  cell  open.  He  raised 
himself  many  times  from  the  seat,  but  fell  back 
again,  for  he  bad  been  in  a  sitting  posture  so  long 
that  he  had  for  the  time  lost  the  use  of  his  legs. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  however,  he  succeeded 
in  maintaining  his  balance,  and  with  tottering 
steps  came  to  the  door  of  his  miserable  abode. 
His  fint  look  was  at  the  sky,  and  he  cried  out  en- 
thuaiasticany,  **  How  beauti^ '."  During  the  rest 
of  the  day  he  was  constantly  in  motion,  walking 
up  and  down  the  staircases,  and  uttering  excU^ 
mations  of  delight.  In  the  evening  he  retired  of 
his  own  accord  to  his  cell,  whore  a  better  bed  than 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  was  prepared  for  him, 
and  he  slept  tranquilly.  During  the  two  succeed- 
ing years  which  Im  spent  at  the  Bicetre  he  had  no 
return  of  his  previous  paroxysms,  but  even  ren- 
dered himself  usefol,  by  exercising  a  kind  of  au- 
thority over  the  insane  patients,  whom  he  ruled 
after  his  own  fashion. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  of  madhouses  is 
hi  the  twelflh  century.  At  this  time  there  was 
one  at  Bagdad,  called  **  Dar  al  MarajJUaiif"  which 
literally  means  the  abode  of  those  who  require  to 
be  chained.  The  oldest  asylum  in  England  is  the 
noted  Bedlam,  which  was  first  oocupi^  by  the  in- 
sane in  1547,  it  having  been  used  three  hundred 
yean  previously  as  a  monasteiy.  Since  that  time 
it  has  been  twice  rebuilt.  Many  of  the  asylums 
now  in  use  in  Europe  were  at  first  erected  for 
churches  or  monasteries,  but  the  reforms  which 
have  since  taksn  place  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, have  led  to  corresponding  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  buildings.  In  our  own  country 
there  are  at  present  about  forty  asylums  for  the 
insane,  the  majority  of  which  are  in  the  Northern 
States.  In  all  of  these  institutions  the  treatment 
b  of  the  most  humane  and  succeaeful  character. 
The  large  number  of  cures  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  form  of  treatment  at  present  pur- 
sued by  the  respective  superintendents  constitute 
a  much  greater  percentage  on  the  adnuasions  than 
is  generally  supposed,  ranging  from  thirty  to  rix- 
ty,  as  the  cases  may  be  of  recent  or  id  longer  du- 
ration. The  number  of  patients  admitted  to  the 
Asylum  on  Blackwell^s  Island  during  the  last  seven 
years  was  3160,  of  which  3381  were  foreigners, 
and  779  natives.  The  whole  institution  is  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  M.  H.  Ranney,  whose  treatment 
of  the  hisane  has  been  attended  with  the  most 
marked  suocess. 


FAITHFUL  MAHGARET. 

THE  moonlight  was  lying  broad  and  cahn  on 
the  mountains  and  the  lake,  silvering  the  fir 
trees  massed  against  the  sky,  and  quivering 
through  the  leaves  of  the  birch  and  the  ash,  as 
they  trembled  in  the  light  air  which  could  not 
move  the  heavy  horse-chestnut  growing  by  them. 
The  call  of  the  eomcraik  from  the  meadow,  and 
the  Aur-off  barking  of  a  sheep-dog  on  the  fells, 
were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  through  the  even- 
ing stillneBs ;  except  whenever  now  uid  then  the 
plash  of  oars  in  the  lake,  and  the  subdued  voices 
of  men  and  women  gliding  by,  recalled  to  the  list- 
eners standing  on  the  balcony,  that  other  heaiti 
were  worshiping  with  them  before  the  holy  shrine 
of  nature. 

They  had  been  on  the  balcony  for  a  kmg  time, 
Mking  out  on  the  scene  before  them ;  Horace 
resting  against  the  pillar,  and  Margatet  standing 
near  him.  A  curtain  of  creeping  plants  hung  far 
down,  and  their  leaves  threw  Horace  into  deep 
shadow ;  but  Uie  moonlight  fell  full  and  bright 
over  the  woman  by  his  side ;  yet  not  to  show  any 
thing  that  art  or  foncy  could  call  lovely.  A  grave 
and  careworn  free,  with  nothing  but  a  pair  of  dark 
eyes  lying  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  broad  brow, 
and  a  nuiss  of  raven  hair  resting  heavy  on  her 
cheek,  to  redeem  it  from  absolute  ugliness ;  a  tall 
lean  figure,  not  even  graceful  in  its  movements, 
nor  fine  in  its  proportions ;  and  hands  with  fingers 
so  long  and  thin  they  were  almost  transparent — 
ill-formed,  and  ungainly  too ;  a  mode  of  dress  that 
was  not  picturesque,  and  most  certainly  was  not 
fashionable,  scanty,  black,  and  untrimmed — all 
this  made  up  an  exterior  which  the  most  facile 
admiration  could  not  admire.  And  fow  in  the 
passing  world  care  to  discover  the  spiritual  beauty 
which  an  outward  fbrm  of  unbveliness  may  hide. 

No,  Margaret  stood  in  the  moonlight  by  the  side 
of  an  atrtist  of  high  poetic  temperament-— a  man 
who  lived  in  the  sunniest  places  of  human  hap- 
piness— a  woman  shut  out  from  all  the  beauty  of 
life ;  a  woman  who  had  never  been  fair,  and  who 
was  now  no  longer  young,  to  whom  hope  and  love 
are  impossible ;  the  handmaid  only  to  another's 
happiness,  mistress  of  none  herself.  Was  she 
thinking  of  the  difference  between  herself  and  the 
stars  as  she  looked  at  them  shedding  light  on  the 
black  rocks  and  the  barren  fells  1  Was  she  meas- 
uring the  distance  between  her  and  her  fate,  her 
desires  and  her  possessions,  as  she  watched  the 
waves  striving  to  reach  the  soft  cool  moss  upon 
the  bank,  to  be  thrust  back  by  shingles  and  the 
stones  1  Or  was  she  dreaming  of  a  possible  fu- 
ture, when  the  rocks  should  be  beautiful  with 
flowers,  and  the  fells  golden  with  furze,  and  when 
the  waves  would  have  passed  that  rough  bar,  and 
have  crept-  peacefully  to  the  foot  of  the  mossy 
bank  1  Was  she  dreaming  of  happiness,  or  was 
she  learning  to  suffer  1  Narrowing  her  heaven  to 
within  the  compass  of  the  earth,  or  losing  earth  in 
the  heaven  of  m>bleness  and  sacrifice  1  Who  could 
tell  1  Thoughts  are  but  pooriy  interpreted  by  eyes, 
and  a  sigh  gives  no  more  than  the  indication  of  a 
feeling. 

*<  Let  us  go  on  the  lake,  Mai|[aret,  and  take 
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Ada  with  us,"  said  Horace,  suddenly  rousing  him- 
self from  his  reverie,  and  leaving  the  shadow  in 
which  he  had  been  standing. 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  in  a  low  voice,  and  with 
the  start  of  one  awakened  out  of  a  sleep  in  which 
she  had  been  dreaming  pleasantly.  **  Ada  will 
enjoy  that!" 

She  turned  her  fece  to  the  window  where  Ada 
sat,  poring  over  a  book  of  pictures  by  the  lamp- 
light, her  little  head  hidden  under  its  weight  of 
ringlets,  Hke  an  apple-blossom  spray  bent  down 
with  flowers. 

"Child,  vnll  you  come  to  Lily  Island  with 
Horace  and  me  1"  she  said,  caressingly.  "  Your 
vase  is  empty,  and  the  old  enchanters  used  to  say 
that  flowers  should  be  gathered  when  the  moon- 
light is  upoii  them,  if  they  were  to  have  any  spell. 
And  you  know  you  said  you  wished  to  enchant 
Horace.    Will  you  come  1" 

She  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand  caressingly. 

The  girl  flung  her  book  on  the  floor  with  a  lit- 
tle cry  of  pleasure.  **  Oh,  that  will  be  delightiirl !" 
she  exclaimed,  clapping  her  hands.  "  It  was  so 
stupid,  Margaret,  in  here  all  alone,  with  nothing 
but  those  wearisome  old  pictures  that  I  have  seen 
hundreds  of  times  before.  I  was  wondering  when 
you  and  Horace  would  be  tired  of  talking  philos- 
ophy together,  for  you  are  always  wandering  away 
among  minds  and  stars — far  ocit  of  my  depth." 
Which,  perhaps,  would  not  have  been  diflScuh  to 
any  one  who  could  wade  deeper  than  the  horn- 
book. 

All  the  time  Ada  was  chattering  thus,  she  was 
gathering  up  from  the  sofa  her  gloves,  shawl,  and 
bonnet ;  losing  vast  quantities  of  time  in  search- 
ing behind  the  pillars  for  her  shawl  pin,  which 
she  did  not  find  after  all.  For  the  sofii  was  Ada's 
toilet-table  and  un&thomable  Well  generally,  serv- 
ing various  kinds  of  duties.  *«  We  will  go,  Mar- 
garet," she  continued,  running  through  the  room 
on  to  the  balcony,  her  shawl  thrown  on  to  her 
shouldeiB  awry,  and  holding  her  straw  bonnet  by 
its  long  bhie  strings.  "  Remember,  I  am  to  crown 
you  like  a  naiad,  and  Horace  is  to  be  your  triton. 
Are  those  words  pronounced  properly,  Hony  ?" 
And  she  put  her  arms  round  the  artist  as  a  child 
might  have  done,  and  looked  into  his  face  pret- 
tUy. 

«  You  are  to  do  just  as  you  like,  fairy  Ada," 
said  Horace,  fondly,  patting  her  round  cheek. 
**  You  are  too  childish  to  contradict,  and  not  wise 
enough  to  convince ;  so  you  must  even  be  in- 
dulged for  weakness'  sake  if  not  for  love."  This 
was  to  correct  his  flattery. 

But  it  was  not  flattery  after  all ;  for  she  was 
like  a  fairy,  hanging  round  him  and  caressing 
him  so  childishly ;  her  little  feet  falling  without 
echo  as  they  glanced  restlessly  from  beneath  her 
wide  flounces,  and  her  yellow  hair  hanging  down 
like  golden  strands.  She  was  like  one  of  those 
flowers  in  fairy  books  firom  whose  heart  flows  out 
an  elfin  queen ;  like  a  poet's  vision  of  a  laughing 
nymph ;  a  wandering  pen  masked  for  a  while  in 
human  features ;  like  a  dewdrop  spariding  in  the 
sun ;  a  being  made  up  of  light,  and  love,  and 
laughter ;  so  beautiful  and  innocent  that  the  cold- 


est cynic  must  have  praiaed»  the  sternest  stcie 
must  have  loved. 

"What  a  child!  What  m  lovely  chUd  !"  said 
Horace,  half  to  Inmself,  turning  horn  her  and  yet 
still  holding  her  hand  against  his  shoulder.  "  You 
are  repaid  now,  Margaret,"  he  added,  tenderly, 
"  for  your  long  years  of  thought  and  care.  Your 
life  is  blessed  indeed ;  fiur  more  so  than  many 
which  have  more  the  appearance  of  fulfillmeot." 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret,"  raising  her  dartL  eyes 
full  into  his.  **  My  li£B  is  very,  very  happy  now, 
Horace.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  it,  nothing.  A 
home,  a  child,  a  friend ;  what  could  I  ask  of  &te 
that  I  have  not  got?" 

He  looked  at  her  afiectionately.  "  Good,  un- 
selfish Margaret !"  he  said.  Boon  and  blessiBg 
to  your  whole  world !  Without  you,  at  least  two 
lives  would  be  incomplete — ^your  sister's  and  mine. 
We  should  be  desolate  wayfieurers,  without  a  guide 
and  without  a  light,  if  you  were  not  here.  I  can 
not  say  that  you  are  needful  to  us,  Margaret :  you 
are  much  more  than  needfixl." 

A  smile  of  infinite  happiness  wandered  over 
Margaret's  face  as  she  repeated  softly,  "  Am  I 
then  needfiil  to  you,  Horace!"  and  her  eyes 
lighted  up  vnth  such  love  and  fervor,  that  for  a 
moment  she  was  as  absolute  in  youth  and  beauty 
as  little  Ada  herself.  Even  Horace  looked  at  h^ 
again,  as  at  a  face  he  did  not  know ;  but  the  smile 
and  the  glance  fiided  away  as  they  had  come,  and 
the  gloom  of  physical  unloveliness  clouded  over 
her  face  thick  and  dark  as  ever. 

"  Margaret  is  very  good  -,  she  is  true  and  no- 
ble ;  but  she  is  fearfully  plain !"  Horace  thought 
to  himself  "My  father,  who  was  so  fond  of 
beauty,  would  have  said  she  was  sinfully  ugly. 
What  a  pity,  with  such  a  fine  nature ! "  And  be 
looked  firom  her  to  Ada. 

Ada  was  all  impatience  to  set  oflf;  and  Mar- 
garet must  go  in  fbr  her  shawl  and  bonnet  with- 
out a  moment's  delay.  Smiling  at  her  little  sis- 
ter's impetuous  sovereignty,  Margaret  went  into 
the  house,  like  a  patient  mother  with  a  &voiite 
child ;  shaking  her  head,  though,  as  she  passed 
the  Uttle  one,  standing  there  in  her  woman's 
beauty  and  her  child's  attlessness ;  and  saymg, 
*»  You  are  spoilt,  my  darling,"  conveyed  by  look 
and  accent,  "  I  love  you  better  than  my  own  Ufis,'' 
instead. 

"  Come  to  me,  Ada,"  said  Horace,  as  Margaret 
went  into  the  house.  "Your  hair  is  all  in  dis- 
order. Careless  oluld  1  at  seiventeen  you  ought 
still  to  have  a  nurse." 

"  Now  leave  me  alone,  Horace,  and  never  mind 
my  hair,"  said  Ada,  escaping  firom  him  to  the 
other  end  <tf  the  balcony.  *'  You  never  see  me 
without  finding  fault  with  my  hair ;  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  so  bad. '  What  is  tiie  matter  with  it !" 
She  shook  it  all  over  her  &ce,  and  took  up  the 
ringlets  one  by  one,  to  examine  them ;  pouting  a 
little,  but  very  lov^y  still.   . 

Horace  was  not  to  be  coaxed  nor  firightened. 
He  caught  her  in  her  retreat,  and  drew  her  to  him, 
giving  her  a  lecture  on  neatness  that  was  rather 
agamst  his  instincts.  But  no  matter ;  it  served 
its  purpose.    Part  of  those  yellow  linglets  had 
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been  caught  among  the  blue  comflowen  under 
the  bonnet  she  had  perched  on  the  top  of  her  head, 
and  part  had  been  folded  in  with  her  awkward 
shawl.  They  were  all  in  a  terrible  condition  of 
ruffle ;  and  Horace  made  her  stand  there  before 
him  lUce  a  child,  while  he  smoothed  them  back 
deflly  enough,  scolding  her  all  the  time,  but  Teiy 
tenderly.  Then,  impelled  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
that  seemed  to  overmaster  him,  he  bent  down  close 
to  her,  and  whispered  something  in  her  ear,  so 
low  that  the  very  swallows  sleeping  under  the 
eaves  could  not  have  dreamed  they  heard  its  echo ; 
and  when  he  ended  he  said,  "  Do  you,  Adat"  as 
if  his  very  soul  and  all  his  hopes  had  been  center- 
ed in  her  answer* 

"  Yes — no— ask  Margaret,"  cried  Ada,  strug- 
gling herself  free ;  and  then  she  added  with  a 
ringing  laugh,  "  Oh,  it  is  only  a  jest.  You  are 
not  serious,  Horace  1"  rushing  almost  into  Mar- 
garet's arms  as  she  stepped  through  the  open 
window. 

**  What  is  it  all  about  1*^  asked  Margaret,  look- 
ing from  Ada  with  her  burning  cheeks,  to  Horace, 
pale  and  agitated.  **  Have  you  been  quarreling 
ever  since  I  left  youl** 

Neither  spoke  for  a  moment ;  and  at  last,  Hor- 
ace said  with  a  visible  effort :  "  I  will  speak  to 
you  alone  of  this,  Margaret.  You  alone  can  de- 
cide it  ;'*  grasping  her  hand  warmly. 

They  went  down  the  balcony  steps,  through 
the  garden,  and  then  through  the  shrubbery  of 
rhododendrons  and  azalias,  and  then  through  the 
little  wicket  gate  that  opened  updn  the  shingly 
bay,  where  the  May  Fly  lay  moored  in  Ada's  har- 
bor— just  under  the  shadow  of  the  purple  beech. 
Ada  sprang  into  the  little  skiff  first,  as  usual,  in- 
sisting on  steering ;  an  art  about  which  she  knew 
as  much  aiyl  attended  to  as  carefully  as  if  a 
problem  of  Euclid  had  been  before  her.  Bijt  she 
Was  generally  allowed  to  have  her  own  way ;  and 
they  pushed  out  of  the  harbor,  Ada  at  the  helm, 
murmuring  a  love-song  about  a  Highland  Jeanie 
tried  and  true — "chanting  to  the  nixies,"  Horace 
said — ^as  she  bent  over  the  gunwale  and  looked 
into  the  water.  Margaret's  face  was  turned  up- 
ward, and  Horace — ^his  fine  head  almost  idealized 
in  this  gentle  light — sat  gazing  at  the  two  sisters, 
while  the  tender  moon  flowed  over  all ;  flooding 
Ada's  golden  curis  with  a  light  as  gay  as  laugh- 
ter, and  losing  itself  in  the  thick  braids  of  Mar- 
garet's hair,  like  life  absorbed  in  death. 

"  Ada  means  to  shipwreck  us,"  cried  Horace 
suddenly,  avoiding  Dead  Man's  Rock  only  by  a 
skillful  turning  of  the  oar,  as  the  Venetian  boat- 
men had  taught  him. 

Margaret  caught  the  tiller-string  and  drew  it 
home,  and  the  little  boat  glanced  off,  just  grazing 
her  keel  as  she  scudded  over  the  fiiithest  point  of 
the  sunken  rock. 

"Ada,  child,  are  your  thoughts  so  fer  from 
earth  that  you  can  not  see  Death  when  he  stands 
in  the  way  1  What  were  you  thinking  of,  love, 
when  you  nearly  gave  a  plural  to  Dead  Man^s 
Rockt" 

"  Oh,  nothing — ^nothing.  But  do  you  take  the 
helm.  Mar,"  Ada  exclaimed,  half  in  tears.    **  I 


am  not  steady  enough  to  guide  myself;  still  less, 
others!"  And  she  almost  cried,  which  was  a 
common  manifestation  of  feeling  with  her,  and 
looked  so  distressed  that  Margaret  to<^  her  &ce 
betwem  her  hands  and  kiesed  her  forehead  for 
comfort. 

"Don't  be  downcast,  my  child,"  she  said 
gently ;  "  we  all  make  mistakes  sometimes,  and 
seldom  any  so  venial  as  ail-but  running  the  May 
Fly  on  the  rocks.  Go  and  comfi>rt  Horace,  and 
ask  him  if  he  sprained  his  wrist  in  that  strange 
Venetian  maaoBuvre  of  his.  I  am  sure  you  have 
been  quarreling  on  the  balcony,  Ada — ^you  look 
so  shy  of  him  !"    And  she  laughed  pleasantly. 

"Oh,  no— no!"  cried  Ada,  trying  to  look  in- 
different, but  unsuccessfully.  Then,  with  a  sud- 
den shake  of  her  head,  as  if  shaking  it  clear  of 
famcies,  she  ran  over  the  thwarts  and  sat  down 
by  Horace  frankly ;  but  terribly  in  his  way  for 
the  sweep  of  an  oar.  She  leaned  on  his  shoulder 
and  played  with  his  hair,  in  her  old  familiar  man- 
ner;  asking  him  "if  he  were  cross  yetl — ^what 
made  him  so  gravel" 

«  Not  cross  at  any  time  with  you,"  he  said, 
bending  his  head  to  her  hands.  «*  Sometimes 
thoughtful — and  about  you." 

His  grave  voice  made  Ada  pause.  '*  Are  you 
unhappy  V  she  said ;  and  her  hand  stole  gently 
to  his  forehead. 

"  No.  I  am  very  happy  at  this  moment,"  he 
said.  "  At  the  worst  of  times  only  in  doubt." 
He  looked  at  Margaret  as  he  spoke  wistfully. 

"In  4oubt  of  what,  Horace  1"  she  asked. 

"  Whether  sisteriy  affection  might  ever  take  a 
dearer  name ;  or  whether  a  niche  might  be  re- 
served for  me  in  the  temple  of  a  beloved  life." 

The  boat  was  floating  through  the  water-lilies 
as  he  spoke.  They  touched  the  shore  of  the  isl- 
and. 

"  Now  sermonize  together !"  cried  Ada,  spring- 
ing on  shore  and  rushing  away  into  the  wood. 
She  was  going  to  look  for  mosses,  she  said,  and 
ferns  for  the  rockworic  in  her  garden  ;  for  Horace 
and  Margaret  were  best  alone. 

A  rustic  bench  or  chair  had  been  placed  in  the 
green  knoll  just  above  the  landing-place,  and 
there  Horace  and  Margaret  seated  themselves ; 
watching  the  stars  in  the  lake,  and  ^aitbig  until 
their  darling  should  return  to  them  again. 

"  Your  life  has  been  an  anxious  one  for  many 
years,  Margaret,"  said  Horace,  after  another  of 
their  long  intervals  of  silence  had  fallen  like  a 
dark  cloud  over  them.  He  was  agitated ;  for  his 
voice  trembled,  though  his  hce  was  hidden  by 
his  slouched  bat,  and  Margaret  could  not  see  it 

"Yes,"  she  answered  quietly;  "since  my 
dear  father's  death,  when  Ada  was  left  to  my 
care^—I  so  young  and  she  a  mere  infant — I  have 
had  many  hours  of  care  and  anxious  thought. 
But  I  have  come  out  into  the  calm  and  sunshine 
now.  My  darling  has  grown  up  all  that  the  ten- 
derest  mother  could  demand  for  her  child  ;  and  I 
am  more  than  repaid  by  the  beauty  of  the  naturo 
which  perhaps  I  helped  to  form,  by  the  power  of 
my  own  love  and  the  sacrifice  of  my  whole  Hfe." 

"Ah,  M«g«,t!"  «»ef,»^cj|^^ 
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«  queen  in  soul  u  well  as  in  name ;  queen  of  all 
wixnanlj  virtues  and  of  all  heroic  powers,  my 
heart  swells  with  ^^ratitude  and  lore  when  I  think 
of  all  that  you  have  been  te  Ada;  of  how  you 
have  fed  her  life  with  your  own,  and  emptied 
your  cup  of  happiness  into  her's.  Dear  Mar- 
garet!— friend  more  than  sister — what  do  we 
not  owe  you  of  boundless  love»  of  infinite  re- 
turn!'' 

Margaret  did  not  speak.  Her  heart  was  beat- 
ing loud  and  &8t,  and  her  eyes,  heavy  with  joy, 
.  were  bent  on  the  ground.  But  the  lashes  and 
the  black  brows  were  portals  which  soflfeied  no 
meaning' to  pass  beyond  them;  and  Horace  did 
not  read  the  revelation  written  in  those  eyes, 
which  else  mi^^t  l»ve  arrested,  if  it  had  not 
changed,  the  future. 

*<And  now,  Margaret,"  continued  Horace, 
'<  yon  know  how  dear  yeu  are  to  me.  You  know 
that  your  ha{^iness  will  be  my  chief  care,  and  to 
honor  and  cherish  you  my  joy  as  well  as  my 
duty."  Margaret's  thin  hands  closed  convul- 
sively on  each  other ;  she  bent  neater  to  him  un- 
consciously— ^her  bead  ahnost  on  his  shoulder. 
<<You  know  how  much  I  have  loved  yon  and 
our  fairy  child  there,  and  how  this  love  has  grad- 
ually closed  roond  the  very  roots  of  my  heart,  till 
now  I  cm  scarcely  distinguish  it  from  my  life, 
and  would  not  esteem  my  life  without  it.  Tell 
me,  Margaret,  you  consent  to  my  prayer.  That 
you  consent  to  deliver  up  to  my  keeping  your  very 
heart  and  soul,  the  treasure  of  your  love  and  the 
passion  of  your  life.  Will  you  make  me  so 
blessed,  Margaret— dearest  Margaret !'' 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  dark  with  love, 
and  moist  and  glad.  Her  artns  opened  to  re- 
ceive him  and  to.piess  him  close  upon  her  heart ; 
and  her  lips  trembled  as  she  breathed  sofUy, 
"Yes,  Horace,  yes,  I  will  give  you  all." 

"  Dearest !— best !  he  cried.  "  Friend,  sister, 
beloved  Margaret !  how  can  I  thank  you  for  your 
trust  in  me— how  reward  your  gill  1  Ada ! — my 
Ada !"  and  his  voice  rang  through  the  island,  the 
little  one  coming  at  its  call.  <<Here,  to  me, 
chikl  adored !"  he  continued,  snatching  her  to 
him;  *'here  to  your  home;  to  your  husband's 
heart,  first  thaiddng  your  more  than  mother  thore 
for  the  ivtufe,  vrhich,  my  feve,  infinite  as  Heaven, 
shall  make  one  long  day  of  joy  and  happiness  to 
you.  Thank  her,  Ada — thank  her !  for  she  has 
given  me  more  than  her  own  life." 

** Horace!"  groaned  Margaret,  covering  her 
fece  with  her  hands.  <<  This  is  a  pain  too  great ; 
a  sacrifice  too  hard.  My  heart  will  break.  God, 
do  Thou  aid  me !" 

The  passionate  agony  of  that  voice  checked 
even  Horace  in  his  joy.  It  was  too  grieving,  too 
despairing,  to  be  heard  unmoved.  The  man's 
eyes  filled  up  with  tears,  and  his  lip  quivered. 
'*  Poor  Margaret !"  he  said  to  himself,  **  how  she 
loves  her  siiter.  I  have  asked  too  much  of  her. 
Yet  she  shall  not  lose  her." 

"  No,  Margaret,"  whispered  Ada,  crying  bit- 
terly, one  hand  on  her  lover's  shoulder  and  Um 
other  round  her  sister's  waist,  **  it  shall  be  no 
pain,  no  sacrifice.    Will  you  not  stiU  love  me. 


and  shall  I  not  always  love  you  and  be  near  joo  ? 
Horace  will  not  separate  us." 

A  shudder  ran  through  Margaret  This  bEnd- 
ness  and  unconscious  egotiskn  shocked  and  duQ- 
ed  her.  A  moment  more,  and  Hie  pain  was 
pressed  back  with  a  strong  band :  the  saciifioe 
was  accepted  with  a  firm  heart.  She  raised  ha 
head  and  looked  up,  saying,  **  God  be  with  yon, 
dear 'ones,  now  and  ever!"  as  she  joined  Uieir 
hands,  tears  slowly  filling  her  dark  eyes,  and  fell- 
ing hot  and  heavy  over  her  face. 

Nothing  could  be  done  without  Margaret. 
Eveiy  inch  of  the  way,  to  the  stq)s  of  the  altar, 
she  mnst  walk  hand  m  hand  with  Ada,  the  little 
one  never  dreaming  of  the  fiexy  ordeal  her  love 
and  childish  weakness  cansi^  that  suffering 
spirit  to  endure.  And  even  when  she  had  de- 
scended the  altar-steps  by  the  side  now  of  an- 
otjher  guide,  Margaret  was  still  her  support,  and 
her  counsel  the  fevorite  rule  of  her  conduct. 
The  loving  gentle  child  ! — frightened  somewhat 
at  the  new  duties  she  had  undertaken,  and  feel- 
ing  that  she  t^uld  not  fulfill  them  without  Mar- 
garet's help :  believing  that  she  could  not  even 
please  Horace  unless  Margaret  taught  her  how. 
When  her  sister  remonstrated  with  her,  and  en- 
deavored to  give  her  confidence  in  herself^  and 
told  her  that  Ae  must  act  more  independently 
now,  and  not  look  for  advice  in  eveiy  small  afibir, 
but  study  to  win  her  husband's  respect  as  well 
as  to  preserve  his  love,  Ada's  only  answer  was  a 
weaiy  sigh,  or  a  fiood  of  tears,  and  a  sobbing 
com(^aint  that  *'  Margaret  no  longer  loved  hei^ 
and  if  she  had  known  it  would  have  changed  her 
so  she  would  never  have  married — never !" 

What  could  the  sister  do  1  What  only  great 
hearts  can  do— pity ;  be  patient,  and  learn  from 
sorrow  the  nobleness  not  always  taught  by  hap- 
piness. Ada  was  too  young  for  her  duties ;  and 
Margaret  knew  this,  and  had  said  so ;  daring  to 
be  80  brave  to  her  own  heart,  and  to  rely  so 
wholly  on  her  truth  and  singleness  of  puipow, 
as  to  urge  on  Horace  her  doubts  respecting  this 
marriage,  telling  him  she  feared  that  its  weight 
would  crush  rather  than  ennoble  the  tender  child, 
and  advising  him  to  wait,  and  try  to  etrengtheut 
before  he  kried,  her.  Advice  not  much  reg^ed, 
how  much  soever  it  might  be  repented  of  hereaf- 
ter that  it  had  not  been  more  respected,  but  fell- 
ing, as  all  such  counsels  generally  do  fell,  on 
ears  too  fest  closed  by  love  to  receive  it.  All  that 
Margaret  cooM  do  was  to  remain  near  them,  and 
help  her  sister  to  support  the  burden  of  her  ex- 
istence ;  drinking  daily  draughts  of  agony  no  one 
dreamed  of,  yet  never  <nice  rejecting  the  cup  as 
too  bitter  or  too  ful(.  She  a^ed  out  her  hfe't 
tragedy 'bravely  to  the  last,  and  was  more  hennc 
in  that  small  domestic  circle  than  many  a  mar^ 
dying  publicly  before  men,  rewarded  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  death  helped  forward  Tmth. 
With  Maigaret  there  was  no  excitement,  no  re- 
ward, save  what  suffering  gives  in  nobleness  and 
worth. 

Horace  fell  in  with  this  kind  of  life  naturally 
enough.     It  was  so  pleasant  to  have  Maigaret 
always  with  them — to  appeal  toiler  straoffisciise 
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and  ready  wit  when  he  was  in  any  doabt  himwelf, 
and  to  trust  Ada  to  her  caie— that  he  now  asked 
whether  it  were  not  rather  a  divided  life  be  was 
leading,  and  whether^  between  hia  wife  and  aia- 
ter,  it  was  not  the  last  who  held  the  highest 
place  1  This  is  scarcely  what  one  looks  for  in  a 
perfect  marriage.  It  was  Margaret  who  was 
his  companion,  his  intellectaal  comrade ;  while 
Axia  played  with  the  baby  or  botched  kettle- 
holders  and  lunstands ;  and  they  were  Margaret's 
thoughts  which  he  sketched  on  the  canvas,  Ada 
standing  model  lor  the  heads  and  hands. 

It  was  Margaret  too  who  taught  the  children 
when  they  were  old  enough  to  learn,  and  who 
calmed  down  their  little  storms,  and  nursed  them 
when  they  were  ilL  Ada  only  romped  with  them, 
laughed*  with  them,  let  down  her  hair  for  their 
baby  hands  to  mffle  into  a  mesh  of  tiny  ringlets, 
kissed  them  as  they  rushed  past,  or  stood  terri- 
fied and  weeping  by  the  cot  where  they  Uy  sick 
and  sad  in  illness.  Bat  the  real  discipline  .and 
tine  real  work  of  IHe  she  never  helped  on.  When 
Uie  eldest  child  died  it  was  Margaret  who  watch- 
ed by  his  pillow  the  whole  of  that  learful  illness : 
It  was  Margaret  who  bathed  his  fevesed  temples, 
placed  the  leeches  on  his  side,  and  dressed  that 
red  and  angry  sore :  it  was  Margaret  who  raised 
his  dying  head,  and  laid  him  quietly  to  rest-  in 
the  narrow  coffin  forever:  it  was  Maqpaet,  worn 
and  weak  with  watdiing  as  she  was,  who  con- 
•eled  Horace  and  soothed  Ada*s  tears  to  a  sob- 
hing  sleep;  who  orderedthe  details  of  the  fune- 
ral, and  saw  that  they  were  properly  performed. 
All  steadily  and  strongly  done,  akhongh  that 
pretty  boy  had  been  her  godson  and  her  &vorite, 
Inad  slept  in  her  arms  fimn  the  first  hour  of  his 
l»irth,  and  had  learnt  every  childish  lesson  from 
her  lips.  And  it  was  only  at  night,  when  the 
day*s  work  was  done  and  all  others  had  been 
comforted,  that  Margaret  sufifored  herself  to  sit 
down  with  her  grie^  and  give  vent  to  the  sorrows 
she  had  to  strengthen  in  action. 

And  when  that  debt,  for  which  Horace  had 
been  bound>  became  due ;  the  friend  to  whom  he 
had  lent  his  name  foiling  him,  and  the  lavryers 
sent  baihffii  into  the  hoose^  it  was  Maigavet  who 
calmed  the  frightened  servants;  who  restored 
Ada,  fainting  with  terror,  and  who  amnged  the 
means  of  escape  from  this  embarrassment,  by 
giving  up  her  own  property ;  every  forthing  she 
possMsed  barely  covering  the  claim.  A  saoifioe 
Horace  was  forced  at  last  to  aoc^  after  much 
delay  and  much  anguish  of  niind,  not  seeing  his 
way  clears  out  of  the  strait,  and  unwiBing,  for 
Ada*s  sake,  delicate  as  she  vras  just  now,  to  brave 
the  horrors  of  an  anest.  So  Margaret,  who  had 
always  been  the  giver  and  the  patroness,  had  her 
world  reduced  to  dependenee ;  of  itself  a  sore 
trial  to  a  strong  vrilL 

In  every  ciroumstance  of  hfo  it  was  the  same. 
She  was  the  good  angel  of  the  household,  with- 
out whom  all  would  Imve  been  loose  and  <fi8)obt- 
ed ;  to  whom  love  gave  the  power  of  consolation, 
and  suAsring  the  might  of  strengthening.  Yet 
Horace  and  Ada  lived  on  sightless  and  miper- 
eeiving;   satisfied  to  taste  hfo— ei^joymg  that 


gentle  qncurean  thankfulness  which  accepts  all 
blessings  lovingly  but  vrithont  question,  and  never 
traces  the  stieam  which  waters  its  garden  to  its 
source  near  the  heavens. 

Ada's  summons  had  eounded;  her  innocent 
and  loving  life  was  sentenced  to  its  end.  Useless 
on  earth,  but  asked  for  in  heaven,  she  must  die, 
that  she  may  be  at  peaoe.  And  k  was  in  mercy 
that  she  was  taken  away ;  for  age  and  care  were 
not  made  for  her.  They  would  have  made  lifo 
more  tiresome  than  she  could  support.  But  this 
last  little  blossom,  although  U  looked  so  fragile, 
broke  down  the  slight  twig  on  which  it  flowered, 
and  the  yoong  mother  and  her  baby  passed  to 
heaven  together.  The  light  had  faded  away  and 
the  shadow  fell  softly  hi  its  place. 

What  had  passed  from  Horaeel  A  child ;  a 
smmy  landscape ;  amenylaugh;  a  tamed  wood* 
bird ;  sometlung  very  lovely  but^not  necessary ; 
something  loved  move  than  himself^  and  yet  not 
his  true  selt  With  Ada,  all  the  beauty  and  the 
joy  of  his  life  had  gone ;  but  the  ^rit  remained. 
Not  a  thought  hung  tangled  in  1^  brain  for  want 
of  a  clearer  mind  to  unravel  k :  not  a  noble  im- 
pulse fell  dead  for  want  of  a  strong  hand  to  help 
it  forward.  What  he  was  vrith  Ada  he  was 
without  her;  in  all  save  pleasure.  She  had  been 
the  delight  of  his  life,  not  its  mspiration.  It  was 
beau^,  not  nobleness,  that  she  bad  taken  with 
her:  love,  not  strength.  It  made  even  him — 
umreflecting  artist,  man  of  impulse  as  he  was, 
stand  by  that  grave^de  wondering.  He  knew 
how  mudi  he  loved  here  He  knew  his  whole 
heart  and  soul  had  been  centred  on  her  and  her 
alone ;  but  he  ahnost  shuddered  to  find  that  one 
part  of  his  being  had  been  uninfluenced  by  her, 
and  that  his  mind'was  not  wrecked  in  th«  ruiii 
of  his  heart. 

Ada's  death  made  Margaret's  path  yet  more 
difficuk.  Of  course  she  was  to  remain  wkh  Hor- 
ace. He  could  not  understand  existence  without 
her ;  and  the  world  would  not  be  ill-natured  to 
avnfo's  sister;  so  unlovely  and  so  ancient  in  her 
spinsterhood.  Not  even  the  most  suspicious  pru- 
dery could  imagine  a  love  that  had  been  given  to 
the  foixy  Ada,  that  darlmg  child  of  Nature,  trans- 
ferred to  the  tali  thin  figure  clothed  in  the  scant 
black  dress,  with  even  the  once  magnificent  tresses 
turning  sadly  from  their  purer  beauty,  and  silver- 
ed now  vnth  white  hairs.  No,  she  might  remain 
there  safe  enough,  the  poor  Margaret!  Who 
cared  to  know  that  she  had  loved  with  that  one 
deep  powerful  bve  of  a  neglected  heart;  that  die 
had  bound  herself  to  a  d^ly  croM  when  she  ac- 
cepted agonies  without  name  and  without  term, 
that  she  sufiered  and  was  stilll  Who  cared  to 
praise  her  strength  or  to  lienor  her  heroism  1  Not 
even  they  for  whom  she  had  sufiered.  The  sac- 
rifice had  been  accepted ;  but  not  even  a  garland 
had  been  prepared  for  the  victim.  Without  pity 
and  v?ithout  praise  for  her  own  deed,  she  must 
be  contented  vnthout  reward. 

Time  went  on;  and,  eaoepting  that  Horace 

was  graver  and  more  watdifhl  of  his  sister-in-law, 

with  a  certain  mdefinaUe  tenderness  at  times, 

and  then  a  rigid  oeklneas  that  was  almp^jlike 
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displeasure  at  others,  there  was  no  change  in 
him  since  his  wife's  death ;  neither  in  their  posi- 
tion with  each  other,  nor  in  Margaret^s  place  in 
the  household.  For  strong  souls  the  ordeal  of 
life  never  ends,  and  Margaret  must  pass  through 
hers  to  the  end. 

On  a  certain  soft,  still  summer's  night,  Horace 
and  Margaret,  for  the  first  time  for  many  months, 
went  on  the  lake  together,  the  little  Ada,  the 
eldest  now  of  that  fidry  world,  with  them.  Thej 
rowed  about  for  some  time  in  silence,  the  child 
saying  to  itself  pretty  hymns  or  nursery  rhymes, 
muttering  in  a  sweet  low  vdce,  like  a  small  bell 
tinkling  in  the  distance.  They  landed  on  the 
island  where,  years  ago,  they  had  landed  with 
another  Ada.  The  moonlight  now,  as  then,  filled 
•  the  wide  sky  and  rested  over  the  whole  valley ; 
and,  again,  of  all  the  things  that  stood  in  its  light, 
Margaret  was  the  only  unlovely  thing.  But  Ho- 
race had  changed  since  then. 

They  sat  down  on  the  rustic  bench,  the  child 
playing  at  their  feet. 

**  Years  ago  we  sat  together,  Margaret,  on  this 
same  bench,"  said  Horace,  suddenly,  "  when  I 
asked  my  destiny  at  yoiv  hands.  I  have  often 
thought,  of  late,  that  I  asked  it  amiss."  He  spoke 
rapidly,  as  if  there  was  something  he  wished  to 
say,  and  a  weight  he  wished  to  thrust  o£f  his 
heart. 

''  Amiss,  Horace !  Was  any  life  happier  than 
yours  1  The  sorrow  that  has  darkened  it  was  not 
a  part  of  the  destiny  you  asked  from  me." 

^*But  now,  now,  Margaret,"  he  cried  impa^ 
tiently. 

*•  And  now,  Horace,  you  have  a  life  of  duty." 

"  Margaret,  Margaret,  give  me  your  strength ! 
This  gray  life  of  mine  terrifies  me.  It  is  death  I 
live  in,  not  life." 

"  Learn  strength,  then,  by  your  sorrow,"  she 
whispered.  **  Be  content  to  suffer  in  the  present 
for  the  gain  and  good  of  the  ftiture.  Leun  that 
life  is  striving,  not  happiness ;  that  love  means 
nobleness,  not  pleasure.  When  you  have  learnt 
this  well  enough  to  act  it,  you  have  extracted 
the  elixir  from  the  poison." 

As  she  spoke,  a  heavy  cloud  wandering  up 
fircnn  the  east,  passed  over  the  moon,  and  ^rew 
them  all  into  the  shadow. 

Margaret  turned  to  Horace.  '*  To-morrow>  my 
dear  brother,"  she  said,  smiling,  "the  shadow  of 
the  moonlight  will  have  passed  away,  and  we 
shall  be  in  the  fiill  light  of  heaven.  The  present, 
Horace,  vnih  its  darkness  and  ^ts  silence  virill 
lead  us  into  a  blessed  future  if  we  have  but  faith 
and  hope  in  ourselves,  and  in  each  other.  Let 
us  go ;  I  have  long  leamt  to  sufiTer ;  you  are  only 
beginning.  Lean  on  Qie,  then,  and  I  will  help 
you ;  for  the  task  of  self-denial  .and  self-suppres- 
sion is  hard  when  leamt  alone  and  in  silence." 
.  She  held  out  her  hand,  clasped  his,  and  carried 
it  to  her  lips,  affectionately  and  reverently,  adding 
gently — <'  A  sister's  arm  is  a  safe  guide,  Horace. 
Lean  on  it  never  so  hardly;  it  will  bear  your 
weight,  and  will  neither  fail  nor  misdirect  you." 

*' Sister,"  sobbed  the  artist,  "blessed  though 
that  name  may  be,  one  must  walk  over  the  graves 


of  hope  and  love  to  reach  it ;  my  feet  refuse, 
Margaret — I  can  not !" 

**  We  will  walk  together,  Horace,  and  I  will 
show  you  the  graves  which  I  have  strewn  before 
me.    Come !" 


THE  KIND  OF  PREACHING  THAT  DOES 
GOOD  TO  THE  POOR. 

JAMES  FIELDING  was  the  son  of  a  potter, 
and  bred  up  to  his  fieither's  trade.  He  mar- 
ried young — ^long  before  he  could  keep  a  wife — 
and  with  both  his  pareqts'  consent,  or  rather  with 
their  forgiveness,  as  they  could  not  help  them- 
selves. For,  as  thej  ssid,  it  war  veiy  nat'ral, 
an*  he  might  ha'  done  worse :  'twar,  to  be  sure, 
the  first  time,  an'  belike  he  wouldn't  do  it  agen. 
And  so  they  cordially  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
pledged  the  pretty  bride  in  a  fiagon  of  old  Bur- 
ton, and  were  both  present  at  the  first  chikl's 
christening.  But  the  diolera  came  soon  after- 
ward, and  took  off  the  old  man  and  his  wife. 
This  was  the  q>ening-scene  of  James  Fie]d]ng*s 
sufferings — ^want — ^pestilence-^-and  deaUi.  His 
wife  and  himself  were  soon  afterward  both  seized 
^ith  the  disorder,  and,  thou^  they  recovered 
slowly,  it  was  only  to  find  their  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  first-bom  child,  removed  from  their 
once  comfortable  home  to  the  churchyard,  and 
they  themselves  with  feeble  bodies  and  accumu- 
lated debts,  which  had  run  on  wildly  during  sick- 
ness. First,'  James  was  put  into  jiil  for  the  doe- 
tor's  bill,  and  then  the  landlord  distrained  for 
rent,  and  turned  them  on  tiie  world;  and  so 
they  were  mined. 

To  be  in  prison,  never  serves  a  man ;  he  gets 
a  habit  of  shifting  and  shuffling,  and  leaning,  and 
talking,  and  idling;  he  has  the  short  hand-in- 
the-podLSt  walk,  and  the  hang-down  look  of  a 
jail  companion ;  he  is  never  a  man  again.  James 
Fielding  came  out  of  Stafford  jail  a  changed 
character :  more  clever  and  less  capable  of  woik 
— daintier,  but  not  so  refined — prouder,  but  not 
more  honoraUe ;  the  edge  was  taken  from  the 
mind  and  given  to  the  appetites;  nevertheless, 
he  was  a  fond  fother,  for  he  shortly  became  one 
again,  and  a  loving  husband  to  a  wife  who  doated 
on  him.  But  a  thoroughly  fallen  man  seldom 
rights  himself,  and  bankraptcy  is  a  break-up  for 
life  in  the  constitution  of  successful  industry. 
James  Fielding  labored,  but  his  toil  was  thrift- 
less ;  he  found  friends,  but,  one  way  or  other, 
he  let  in  every  body  who  had  any  thing  to  do 
vnth  hiip.  By  degrees,  he  got,  as  was  natural, 
a  very  bed  character,  and,  aft  is  geiierally  the 
case  under  such  circumstances,  without  altogether 
deserving  it.  He  was  an  unfortunate,  but  not 
an  evil  man ;  and  we  all  know  how  falling  bodies 
quicken  in  their  descent. 

Still,  he  was  a  man  bom  to  suffer,  and  to  eain 
his  bvead  by  the  sweat  of  his  btow.  Men  of  all 
countries,  stations,  and  fortunes,  labor — ^firom  Uie 
serf  to  the  lord — and  Fielding's  destiny  was  only 
that  of  his  sex.  But  the  g«itle,  pretty  giii 
whom  he  had  taken  firom  her  father's  home  to 
oraifort  and  cherish,  to  keep  his  fireside  dean, 
and  to  nurse  his  little  ones  aropnd  him^ — ^her  lot 
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was  not  cast  bj  God  for  labor,  for  toil  and  raoU, 
and  anguish ;  yet  who  can  tell  what  arrows  of 
gnef  pierced  that  woman's  heart  duriag  her  twelve 
years  apprenticeship  to  wifehood!  Who  shall 
describe  the  unwomanly  nuseries,  alas,  too  com- 
mon in  England !  of  bar  daily  shifts  and  strag^ 
gles,  her  pigmy  gaunt  looks,  her  tlu<ead-bare 
clothes  insufficient  to  protect  her  fiom  the  win- 
ter weather,  her  hard  day-labor,  her  shazp  endiu^ 
ance  of  her  children's  hunger,  and  foigetfiilness 
of  her  own :  her  long,  sad  catalogue  of  distresses, 
compared  with  which  the  pains  of  childbirth,  and 
even  the  death  of  the  diild  at  tbe  bi^east,  are  no- 
thing, being  feminine  sufferings. 

This  poor  woe-begone  mother  stood  before  good 
canto  Godfrey,  one  of  a  noiseless  wayforing  body 
of  Christian  men  who  make  little  stir  beyond  their 
own  pansh,  b«t  are  theM  constantly  folt  and 
heard  of;  the  trae  disciples  of  the  Fathtf  of  the 
poor,  the  world's  first  teacher  of  qniel  charity. 

*<He  be  goin'  fast,  indeed  he  be,"  said  Mary 
Fielding,  speaking  of  the  potter.  Who  had  been 
down  some  weeks  m  a  low  fever.  **  'Tis  hard  to 
lose  the  fother  of  one's  ehild'en.  I  could  ha' 
borne  any  stroke  but  tfaisn.  Eveiy  where  is  a 
churchyard  now — the  life  is  dug  out  o'  me." 

**Do  not  murmur,  but  think  of  the  past.  I 
remember  christening  some  of  those  children, 
when  he  and  you  wer»  full  of  health  and  joy. 
In  this  journey  of  life,  Mary,  there  is  no  hUl 
without  ito  hollow.  Tour  neighbor  dusan  Jack- 
son will  not  hare  to  raoam  the  loss  of  a  husband, 
for  she  has  never  known  the  love  and  protection 
of  one;  and  when  she  goes,  she  will  not  leave 
orphans  to  grieve  for  her.  But,  for  all  that,  Susan 
is  very  lonely  and  destitute)  and  says  nobody 
cares  for  her." 

^  Mayhap ;  but  Susan  Jackseo  can't  be  iorry 
for  vrhat  she  never  had;  and  yoot  folk  didn't 
ought  to  be  fenoifiil.  'Tie  me,  sir,  partin'  wi' 
my  husband,  that  should  firet." 

<(  But  you  Aould  remember,  Mary,  that  when 
James  and  you  were  married,  it  was  on  the  con- 
dition yen  were  to  part  one  day.  We  most  not 
forget  the  ninety-nine  fevors  becanse  the  hun- 
dredth is  not  granted.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  taketh  away," 

"  Oh,  sir,  'tis  beaatifol  to  hear  ye  talk ;  you 
alway  ssry  summut  so  confortin',  feelin',  an'  sen- 
sible like.  One  is  ashamed  to  grumble  afore  you, 
'tis  so  selfish  and  ill-natured." 

"  But  how  are  tbe  little  ones,  Mary  1" 

**  I  can't  say  mnch  for  'em,  sir-^they  be  but 
poorly." 

<*  They  have  had  some  food  to-day,  I  hope  1" 

"  'Tis  early  yet,  nr."  It  was  past  mid-day. 
**  But  indeed  they  hanto  well." 

**  Did  they  eat  any  thing  last  night  before  lying 
downl" 

<«  Baby  had  a  sup  o'  gruel  out  o'  James's  cup, 
bat  Billy^  an'  Jacky,  an'  the  t'other  eat  had  no- 
thmg." 

"And  youl" 

«  Oh,  sir,  God  be  praised,  I  am  used  to  it. 
Tea  years  ii  a  long  'prentisage.  'Tis  surprisin' 
how  the  femine  feeds  itsdf.  An'  then,  the  dul- 
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dem's  cries,  an'  him  a  dyin',  drives  the  thou^ 
away  from  me.  I  ant  got  the  hard  stomach  o' 
hunger,  sir;  'tis  unfeelin'  in  a  mother." 

No  wonder  she  did  not  feel  the  gnawings  of 
want ;  she  had  .passed  her  being  mto  other  ex- 
istences ;  she  had  lost  her  identic  in  the  wife 
and  the  mother. 

*'  Well,  well,  we  must  do  somethmg  for  the 
children,  Maiy." 

«  Oh,  sir,  I  did  na  come  for  that  What  I 
wanto  is  work.  Ton  ha'  corned  atween  us  an' 
death  many's  a  time.  But  indeed,  what  I  am 
here  for,  is,  afore  Jeames  goes  I  wirii  he  conld 
see  you,  sir,  an'  talk  wi'  you  a  bit  His  mind  be 
strange  an'  nncomfortoble  like,  about  religion." 

**  I  thought  lum  a  believer,  Mary." 

«Mayhiq>  he  be;  but  men  tell  their  wives 
what,  if  they  oouk),  they  would  hide  from  God, 
an'  I  ha'  heerd  him  say  awfol  things ;  he  war 
always  so  courageous  like.  Howsooidever,  liis 
hour  be  come,  an'  he  ha'  losed  his  darin,  an'  be- 
lieves jist  like  a  child.  I  thou^t  if  he  conld 
on'y  see  yon,  sir." 

Mr.  Godfrey  rang  the  bell.  An  aged,  but  nota- 
ble servant  woman  came. 

*<  BCartha,  bring  Mrs.  Fielding  a  little  warm 
bread  and  mi&.'* 

"Oh,  no,  no,  sir!  'Tis  only  my  way,  what 
you  see  in  my  feee;  I  war  alway*  palish  like-^ 
leastways  this  many  a  day." 

Martha,  who  had  promptly  obeyed  her  ] 
returned  m  a  few  minotes  with  a  basin. 

"  There,  take  that  gentty,  Mary ;  it  will  i 
you." 

"  Win  yoa  forgive  me,  sir  1  Indeed  I  can  noC. 
It  'ud  choko  me.  The  clidld'en — the  poor  hungry 
chUd'en.sir!" 

"They  riiaU  be  thought  of."  Mr.  Godfrey 
left  the  room,  retoming  sbmrtly  altor  with  1^ 
long  sortout  buttoned  ctosely  up,  and  a  small 
paicel  in  his  hand. 

"This  contains  a  loaf,  Maiy — and  something 
ehie— you  know  what  to  do  with  it  Let  me  have 
the  ticket  when  I  call,  which  vnll  be  in  the  course 
of  the  evening.    Leave  me  now." 

The  comforted  mother  looked  on  Heaven's  min- 
istor  and  then  up  to  heaven,  and  passed  noise- 
lessly through  tbe  small  door,  with  feith,  hope, 
and  maternal  love— the  three  strongest  pisses  of 
the  heart— to  support  her.  She  had  had  the  only 
frill  and  perfect  lesson  of  rdigion— diarity.  But 
she  did  not  know,  until  she  got  to  the  pawnshop, 
that  the  poor  curate  had  taken  lus  only  waistcoat 
from  his  badt to  feed  her cinldren.  Then,indeed, 
the  tide  of  religion  came  strong  npon  her.  So 
true  it  is,  that  one  act  of  kindness  is  worth  a 
volume  of  sermons  in  converting  people.  The 
curato's  vest  was  a  baptismal  robe  to  the  unre- 
generated  spbit  of  Mary  Fielding,  the  freethink- 
ing  potter's  vrife. 

It  was  on  an  evening  in  the  middle  of  June 
that  Mr.  Godfrey  passed  along  to  tbe  potter's 
cottage.  There  had  been  some  smart  refreshing 
showers  daring  the  day,  and  the  grass  was  health^ 
ily  green,  and  tiie  flowers  wese  vigorous  and 
bahny,  and  here  and  there  was  the  restless  o&t^ 
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easy  chirp,  in  the  tree  or  hedge,  of  tiie  young 
bird  in  its  nest.  The  iheep  were  settling  down 
for  the  night  in  the  meadows ;  and  the  cows,  after 
milking,  were  scattered  over  the  distant  pastur- 
ages. At  intervals  there  was  an  unyoked  horse 
exulting  in  abundance  and  fireedom.  The  poor 
saluted  Mr.  Godfrey  as  he  passed,  and  the  rich 
cordially  greeted  him,  for  he  was  universally  be- 
loved. 

"  All  God^s  works  are  beautiful  and  happy," 
said  he  to  himself,  as  he  wound  among  the  green 
lanes,  and  gazed  upon  the  broad  benignant  sky. 
**  Man  alone  makes  the  world  miserable.  I  can 
not  think  the  design  of  Providence  was  to  make 
the  chief  of  a  joyous  creation  wretched ;  there 
must  be  some  key  to  human  felicity.  The  de- 
parting sun  shines  on  these  dingy  cottages,  and 
the  few  straggling  flowers  bloom  cheerfiSly,  and 
cast  their  sweetness  abroad  on  the  air.  Outside 
is  God*s  work ;  within,  is  man*s.'' 

And  the  curate  entered  the  cabin  of  James 
Fielding,  the  potter. 

There  had  evidently  been  preparations  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  clay  floor  was  newly  sprinkled 
and  swept,  and  the  few  articles  of  crockery  and 
china,  nearly  all  misshapen,  or  otherwise  defect- 
ive, were  as  clean  as  the  pebbles  in  a  river.  The 
children's  faces,  hands,  and  feet — for  they  had  no 
shoes — ^were  all  fresh  from  the  washing-basin, 
and  their  hair  was  sleekly  combed  across  their 
foreheads.  There  was  evident  poverty,  but  an 
equally  evident  wish  to  conceal  it.  Not  a  vestige 
of  furniture  or  ornament  was  in  the  room,  beyond 
the  few  articles  of  earthenware  mentioned ;  all 
the  rest,  to  the  three-legged  stool  for  the  baby, 
had  either  been  sold  or  burned  for  fuel.  There 
were  three  or  four  hassocks  of  hay  for  seats,  but 
these  too  had  been  preyed  on  for  fuel,  and  ran 
out  at  the  sides ;  and  there  were  some  layers  of 
cbqiped,  dried-up  straw,  as  a  bed,  in  the  comer. 
On  this  was  stretched  the  dying  man.  The  eld- 
est boy  ran  to  borrow  a  chair  as  Mr.  Godfrey 
entered,  and  the  thrifty  housewife  had  just  drawn 
the  old  rags  from  the  three  lower  panes  of  the 
glassless  and  only  window  in  the  hovel,  to  let  the 
sun  and  air  in.  This  was  the  abode  of  an  En- 
glishman in  the  heart  of  England. 

The  patient  had  been  propped  up  somewhat  on 
his  straw,  and  a  neighbor  had  shaved  him  and 
lent  him  a  shirt,  which,  though  old,  was  clean. 
So,  what  with  well-washed  skin  and  combed  hair, 
and  a  cup  of  refreshing  tea,  he  was  prepared  to 
receive  the  curate's  visit  in  something  of  a  decent 
and  Christian  manner.  One  of  the  boya  was  in, 
or  rather  on,  .the  bed — ^for  there  was  no  covering 
— ^from  sheer  nakedness.  He  partly  nestled  in 
the  straw,  and  was  partly  couched  by  the  rags 
taken  from  the  window ;  he  was  contented  and 
happy,  for  he  had  had  the  blessing  of  a  full  meal  : 
a  rarity  in  the  hut  of  the  dying  potter. 

The  curate  took  the  chair  borrowed  for  him, 
placed  it  by  the  bedside,  and  leaned  toward  the 
nek  man. 

"  Well,  James,  hew  do  you  ite\  nowl" 

'*  Better,  sir,  thank  you,  but  still  weakfy.  God 
win  bless  you  for  what  you  ha'  done.   'Tis  mony 


a  long  day  sin'  I  could  prove  my  gratitude  to  mnj 
body." 

"  Never  mind  that.  The  Searcher  of  all  heuts 
knows  your  intentions,  James." 

<*Ye»— true!  But  d'ye  think  God  beeds  a 
poor  critter  like  me  1"     - 

"  Undoubtedly.    Our  Fattier." 

**  Ah !  Good — good.  But  I  never  found  a 
true  friend  but  Him  and  yourself  sir — they  all 
forsook  and  misbelied  me.  I  never  was  as  bad 
as  people  made  me;  He  knows  that,  and  the 
children.     One's  hearth  is  a  faiz  assise." 

"  True,  a  fond  husband  and  a  kind  father  can 
not  be  a  very  bad  man.  I  never  believed  you  31- 
disposed.  Fielding." 

'*  No,  bless  thee  for  it,  and  He  will  bless  thee. 
Ye  ha'  made  me  a  Christian ;  the  ways  o'  the 
world  made  me  va  infidel  long  ago.  A  man  kind- 
ly treated,  feels  like  a  Christian,  sir." 

"  But  we  must  give  up>  resentmoits  now.  I 
see  by  your  countenance  you  will  soon  meet  your 
God.  Prepare,  Fielding,  fbr  that  great  judgment. " 

^*  Yes,  I  know  it  wUl  come  soon,  an'  that  ha' 
changed  me.  But,  indeed,  sir,  I  am  aweary  of 
the  worid.  If  it  war  not  for  her  and  the  chiUbrev, 
I  had  gone  years  back." 

**  The  Christian  religion  always  supposes  pov- 
erty and  suffering,  James.  Were  all  the  world 
sinless  and  happy,  the  Atonement  had  been  use- 
less." 

**  I  can  well  believe  ttiisn  o'  thee,  sir.  If  yer 
wer  dumb  an'  blind,  yer  han'  would  preach ;  *tis 
the  on'y  sarmint  as  goes  home  to  a  hungry  man. 
Fine  words  be  o*  small  account.  But  when  a  rich 
parson,  or  a  bishop,  or  such,  as  never  gives,  an' 
never  sufiers,  tells  starvin  poor  fellows  like  me  to 
bear  their  crosses,  as  the  only  road  to  heaven,  it 
looks  like  humbug,  sir.  If  heaven  is  to  be  won 
by  poverty — sartintly  nothing  is  so  easy  for  'em  as 
to  give  all  they  ha'  more  than  enow,  to  feed  the 
hungry,  an'  comfort  the  afflicted." 

**  Ah,  James,  this  is  bad  grace  ina  dying  man. 
It  is  enough  for  every  one  to  look  to  himself;  to 
bear  his  own  burden,  and  to  know  that  in  the 
midst  of  trial,  and  sorrow,  and  suffering,  he  can 
have  recourse  to  One  who  knew  them  all  on 
earth.    This,  surely,  is  fair  coqofort." 

**  It  be,  sir.  'Tis  at  the  point  I  am  at  now,  a 
man  feels  he  must  believe  in  some  religion,  an' 
there  is  none  so  natVal  like  as  our  own.  A  dyin' 
man  is  not  a  doubter^  I  wish  I  ha'  been  o'  this 
way  o'  thinkin'  long  ago— 'twould  ha'  made  me 
content — an'  a  contented  man  is  a  regular  man, 
an'  a  regular  man  is  a  toilsome  man,  an*  a  toil- 
some man  is  a  thriving  man ;  but  when  one  be- 
gins in  grumblin'  one  ends  wi'  sorrow.  Mary 
dear,  gi'  me  a  drink.    I  feel  frdntish." 

The  curate  took  the  teapot  from  the  yearning  - 
and  attentive  wife's  hand,  and  the  fevered  patient, 
from  the  broken  spout  held  to  his  mouth,  dramed 
the  vessel  greedily,  till  the  few  leaves  at  the  ' 
strainer  whizzed  with  their  dryness.  As  he  drank, 
Godfrey  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  his  coun- 
tenance. "  This  man«"  said  he  to  himself,  "was 
formed  for  a  lofty  destiny,  but  with  him  ignoranee 
has  marred  nature.  When  will  man  vindicate  the 
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purpoMs  of  CM  to  his  ibUows  1  When  will  En- 
giand  pronde  educatkm  for  all  he?  poopk  V*  As 
tksse  tbou^iti  posfed  rapidly  through  the  pastor's 
mind,  the  sick  man  spoke  with  a  Winter  voioe^  but 
with  renewed  energy :  "  *  The  spirit  war  willing, 
but  the  flesh  war  weak.'  Well,  sir,  I  kn^w  I  am 
a  dyia'.  I  war  never  a  coward,  but  I  does  fear 
death.  Tis  like  a  goin'  over  a  oommon  one  don't 
know,  on  a  dark  night*-tbere  be  none  about  you 
but  sperits." 

''  Keep  yoor  eyes  steadily  on  your  guiding  star, 
James.    That  hght  suffioeth." 

**  I  believe,  sir.    O  Lord,  help  my  unbelieC" 

"Thank  Heaven  for  those: words,"  said  the 
curate ;  *'  and  now.  Fielding,  since  you  are  in  this 
.good  frame  of  mind,  I  must  tell  you  one  thing 
diat  will  lighten  your  last  moments.  Old  Mrs. 
Williams  is  getting  too  aged  fee  the  parish  school, 
mod  as  she  is  to  retire  on  a  smaU  pension,  I  have 
secured  the  post  for  Mary.  I  know  she  vrill  fill 
It  well.  This  will  keep  the  welf  from  the  door, 
and  I  will  look  to  the  little  ones.  So  you  see 
things  are  not  so  bad  as  you  expected.  You  will 
Jeave  those  dear  to  you  pretty  middling  off,  and 
they  will  remain,  under  Providence,  to  be  a  Mess- 
ing to  themselves  and  to  their  country.*' 

'« Thank  God,  thank  God!  My  soul  is  at 
peace  now.  She  is  provided  for,  and  they,  too. 
Read  to  ma,  sir,  please ;  'twill  rouse  me  np— I 
feel  drowsyish." 

The  curate  opened  his  pocket  Bible,  and  in  a 
sweet  tow  voice  read  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  of  John.  As  he  proceeded,  the  little 
boy  peeped  up  from  his  stmw,  and  sucked  in  the 
words.  The  sick  man  opened  his  stiffening  lids 
from  time  to  time,  and  murmured  a  prayer  from 
unparted,  motionless  lips,  which  sounded  strange 
and  unearthly  in  the  small  chamber.  The  pale 
wife,  with  her  infent  daughter  m  her  lap,  wept 
silently ;  and  the  little  boy,  Jenm^,  was  seated 
on  one  of  the  worn-out  hansonks,  holding  the  can- 
dle, whioh  was  stuck  in  a  bottle,  for  the  good  pas- 
tor, as  he  read.  The  other  boy  was  gone  of  an 
errand  for  a  neighbor.  Night  had  set  in,  and  a 
gentle  breeze  feimed  the  chamber  through  the 
open  door  and  paneless  window.  People  glided 
cantioualy  by,  from  time  to  time,  urged  by  pity  or 
curiosity. 

After  about  an  hour's  stiOness,  the  side  man 
stirred,  then  tried  to  sigh,  but  the  groan  died 
within  him,  and  for  a  time  he  whbpered ;  but  no- 
body knew  what  he  said.  At  length,  after  the 
curate  had  applied  a  few-  drops  of  moisture  from 
an  orange  to  his  lips,  he  spoke  audibly. 

*'  I  was  dreaming,  Mary,  as  we  w&r  happy  with 
God.  The  children  had  enow  to  eat ;  they  give 
me  my  good  name  back  agen ;  an'  we  were  all 
very  happy."  After  a  pause,  and  much  internal 
muttering,  he  resumed  with  a  perceptible  spirit  of 
energy,  although  his  spent  powers  made  him 
scarcely  audible.  '*  Oh,  Mr.  Godfrey,  if  more 
would,  tike  thee,  on'y  come  and  see  the  poor,  an 
what  they  suffers !  Tell  the  lads,  sir,  to  wait  a 
bit — but  to  struggle  on,  for  there  is  hope  for  the 
working  man.  An'  bid  the  rich  folk  ocmsider  the 
laboter,  an'  the  parsons  to  be  dl  liks  lbee»  an' 


England  will  be  right  Mary,  a  drink,  dear :  the 
heut  IB  as  dry  as  a  cinder  within  me." 

His  wife  brought  him  a  Kttle  cold  water,  into 
which  the  curate  squeesed  some  orange  juice. 

'*  Mary  I  To  our  Father  I  amuait  thee,  girl, 
when  I  am  gone.  I  am  dead  afore  I  am  dead, 
leaving  my  Maiy.  Kiss  my  forehead,  giri.  God 
bless  thee !  Comfort  these  Kttle  children,  God ! 
they  be  orphans  now." 

And  he  prayed  inwardly.  In  that  hour  he  had 
no  succor  but  prayer,  and  the  remembrance  of 
any  good  he  had  done  in  hb  Hfe.  The  baby  was 
crying  on  its  mother's  breast,  and  the  candle 
trembled  in  the  hands  of  the  weeping  boy  who 
stiU  held  it.  The  wife  was  still  and  pale;  her 
heart  was  betog  rifted  from  her.  The  curate  had 
bent  his  knee  in  psayer,  and  comforted  the  dying 
and  the  desolate. 


LADY  AMBER  MAYNE. 

AH !  how  beautiful  were  the  young  giris  of  my 
youthful  days*  Perhaps  it  might  be  from 
the  style  of  dress,  which  I  shall  always  think 
was  ffiquante  and  elegant,  notwithstanding  that 
little  Mary  looks  at  a  print  of  the  Lady^s  Maga- 
zine for  1777  with  grimaces  and  exclamations  of 
"What  frights  !"  What  is  there  in  the  freedom 
and  ease  of  the  modem  belle  to  compare  with  the 
rich  petticoat,  the  looped  robe^  the  flowmg  sacque, 
the  Jaunty  lace  kercUef,  half  revealing,  half  hid- 
ing, the  snowy  neck,  or  the  rich  ruffles,  showing  - 
off  the  rounded  arms  1  >  Even  in  the  tedious  head- 
dress and  the  elaborate  coiffure,  there  was  a  dig- 
nity and  majesty  of  beauty  quite  unknown  in  the 
present  day.  Then  grandmothers  dressed  like 
grandmothers,  and  did  not  ape  their  juveniles ; 
then  class  had  some  dirtinction.  All  were  not 
conftised  in  heaps  of  dbesp  and  gaudy  finery. 
Every  thing  in  female  attire  was  good  and  dur- 
able, histing  out  sometimes  the  life  of  the  wearer, 
but  alwajrs  appropriate  to  her  age,  station,  and 
appearanoe.  And  also  with  regard  to  female 
names,  there  were  many  pretty  simple  appella- 
tions, quite  unknown  to  us  in  our  time.  The 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Marchioness  of  Snm- 
merdown  had  one  of  these  quaint,  pretty  names  * 
— ^Amber ! — and  what  a  lovely  creature  she  was ! 
The  first  time  I  ever  saw  her  was  on  the  occasion 
of  her  coming  to  our  establishment  to  choose  a 
court-dress  for  her  approaching  presentation. 
She  had  then  just  attidned  her  eighteenth  year, 
and  was  a  great  heiress ;  for  though  the  8um- 
merdown  femily  were  never  rich,  and  not  likely 
to  be  then,  the  marquis  befaig  lately  deceased, 
and  having  left  no  son  to  inherit  his  honors ;  yet 
a  maternal  uncle,  who  had  been  resident  in  India, 
and  had  amassed  one  of  those  fortunes  which 
seem  now  all  but  febukms,  had  left  this  vast 
wealth  to  the  young  lady,  Amber  Mayne.  On 
the  occasion  I  speak  of,  her  slight  figure  was  hid- 
den by  the  marchioness,  a  lady  of  much  presence, 
and  who  was  haughty  and  pompous;  and,  indeed, 
I  knew  not  that  any  one  was  with  my  Lady  Sum- 
merdown,  till,  on  her  ladyship  desiring,  in  a 
haughty  voioe,  to  see  some  rose>color  paduasoys, 
one  of  the  sweetest  voices  I  ever  hend  said,  as 
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if  it  iMoed  from  my  lady's  crimson  saeqae,  **Lst 
H  be  blue,  dear  madam,  if  yoa  please."  '*  No, 
Amber,'*  said  my  lady,  **I  have  made  op  my 
mind;  it  most  be  eoUur-de-rote.*^  <*Ja8t  what 
yon  liave  looked  on,  my  honored  msmaia,  all 
yonr  life.** 

You  must  please  to  remember  that  in  my  day, 
and  Lady  Amber's,  phrasiMogy  was  a  little  dif- 
ferent to  the  careless  talk  now  in  TOgoe.  Yoong 
persons  then  were  definrential  to  their  seniors, 
and  parents  were  only  to  be  approached  and 
spoken  to  with  great  reyersnce  and  homsfe.  I 
doubt  sometimes,  though,  if  this  enforced  state 
and  servility  did  not  produce  a  disposition  to  tyr- 
annize, where  tyranny  could  be  indulged.  And 
perhaps  this  was  the  case  with  Lady  Amhier,  who 
minglled  with  her  rereroioe  toward  her  mother  a 
sweet  playfulness  truly  charmnig,  but  who  ad- 
dressed a  young  gentleman  who  accompanied 
them  in  a  strikingly  difierent  tone.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  young  men  I  ev«r  beh^d. 
Ah!  I  do  not  see  many  such  now.  Sueh  a  mix- 
ture of  hmnility  and  spirit,  of  intelligence  and 
modesty.  He  might  have  been  about  six-and- 
twenty  years  old ;  and  his  sober  attire,  as  wdl 
as  the  way  in  which  the  marchionees  addressed 
him,  spoke  his  condition  plainly  enough.  He 
was  the  donestic  chaplain.  Great  iam^es  tum- 
aUy  had  these  a]^>endages  then,  and  sometimes, 
I  am  Sony  to  say,  they  were  but  a  disgrace  to 
their  patrons  and  their  dodi.  But  dus  young 
man  looked  rather  as  if  he  were  semi-divine  than 
imbued  with  the  usual  fiinks  of  his  class,  which 
were  commonly  time-Mrring  and  hypocii^,  vices 
of  the  meanest.  He  differed  ftom  the  lovely 
young  lady,  I  b^eve,  about  some  trifle  of  taste, 
and  she  spoke  to  him  with  such  disdain.  He  had 
a  kind  of  hectic  flush  in  his  face,  which  deepened 
as  she  spoke  to  him.  He  only  looked  at  her  in 
reply;  but  such  a  look !  Good  heaven!  it  might 
have  melted  a  stone.  I  was  just  handing  her 
some  tiflkny  to  dioose  from,  and  the  tears  ML  hot 
and  fast  from  her  eyes  on  my  hand.  I  knew  too 
well  to  notice  her  distress ;  but  thought  I,  "  Here 
is  more  than  meets  t^e  sight." 

When  they  were  ready  to  depart,  he  was  aboot 
to  lead  my  Lady  Smnmerdown  to  her  coach,  when 
Lady  Amber,  who  had  dried  her  tears,  and  whose 
eyes  looked  as  bright  as  if  diey  had  never  been 
dimmed  widi  one,  sprang  to  his  side. 

**  And  wont  you  take  me  witii  you,  Mr.  Ar- 
denl"  said  she. 

He  merely  bowed  lew,  and  offered  her  his 
other  hand,  for  it  was  not  the  foshion  then  to 
take  arms. 

"  Of  course,  child,  he  will,"  said  my  lady, 
haughtily. 

And  as  they  went  down  the  stairs  I  heard  Lady 
Amber  teasing  and  rallyhig  him  unmercifully.  I 
watched  them  into  the  coach.  Ah  me!  they 
both,  after  that  slight  storm,  looked  radiantly 
happy.  We  thought  what  a  pair  they  would 
have  made  if  fortune  had  matched  them  as  well 
as  nature,  for  his  auburn  hair,  fair  Ain^  and  ele- 
gant appearance,  harmonized  wsU  with  her  clear 
brunette  complexion,  tinted  with  a  bright  color, 


her  large,  gkywing  black  eyes,  and  sweet,  foaci- 

nating  vivacity  of  manner What  followed 

I  shaU  teD,  not  as  I  learned  it,  which  was  by  hit* 
and  scraps  afterward,  from  the  mardnoness  and 
Lady  Amber^  own  women,  and  Mrs.  Oumb,  the 
housekeeper,  but  as  if  it  had  all  occurred  heneath 
my  own  notice.  After  all,  perhaps,  if  my  readers, 
whoever  they  may  be,  expect  much  4x[  a  story, 
they  may  feel  disappointed ;  for  however  i  may 
have  felt  it  at  the  time,  yet  when  I  come  to  wnta 
I  feel  much  like  Corporal  Trim,  in  Mr.  Sterne's 
affecting  book,  wh^  he  says,  «*  St4ny,  God  Ueta 
your  Inmor,  I  have  none  to  tell.", » .... 

By  the  wiH  of  her  nnde,  Lad^  Amber  c^aa 
of  age  at  eighteen,  and  into  possession  of  her 
great  wealth ;  at  which  peiiad  her  noUe  fe&er, 
tbe  nlarquis,  had  been  deceased  a  year.  She  had 
ahr^s  been  her  mother's  frtvotite,  and  Lady  Som- 
merdown,  vrlio  was  the^mother  of  five  daugbteis, 
and  had  matiied  four  of  them  into  noUs  femihas, 
looked  forwaid  toward  achieving  the  highest  con- 
sequence by  means  of  her  youngest  daughter's 
vmlth  and  beai^y.  But  befoie  this  Lady  Amber 
had  formed  vnshes  of  her  own  totally  at  variance 
with  her  mother's  previsions. 

Herbert  Aiden  had  lived  in  the  noUe  iamyy 
of  Summerdown  some  yean.  He  had  been  tutor 
to  the  only  eon  of  that  house,  who  died,  and  who 
had  been  very  fond  of  him.  At  his  aon^s  dying 
request,  the  late  marquis  had  nominated  him  the 
chaplam  to^  his  household,  thou^,  I  believe,  he 
had  a  sort  of  dislike  to  the  admission  of  sndi  a 
functionary.  Yet  Mr.  Arden's  exemplaiy  con- 
duct, his  freedom  from  ]^aoe-buntiBg,  and  his 
gentle  piety,  had  mnch  commended  him  to  nj 
loid,  vHio  wasy  I  have  heard,  a  very  worthy  no- 
bleman. As  a  girl,  Lady  Amber  had  studied 
with  Herbert  Arden.  She  knew  the  deep  stores 
of  learning  which,  never  vauntingly  dii^Iayed, 
yet  existed  in  Mm,  and  obtained  frcon  the  noble 
young  lady  piofovnd  admiration.  She  had  an 
innate  thirst  for  the  well  of  knowledge  herself 
and  had  quaffed  pretty  deeply,  whoi  she  foond 
she  had  not  merely  learned  to  admire  her  teadicr, 
but  to  love  him  also.  It  was  the  old,  old  stoiy 
over  again— *the  phllooepher  and  his  pupHr-bnt 
on  one  side  in  this  case,  pride  h&d  a  deqier  root 
than  love ;  and  Lady  Amber's  pride  was  of  this 
persuasion,  that  aMioagh  Herbert  Arden's  family 
(albeit  a  reduced  one)  was  of  as  good  bk>od  as 
her  own,  her  brother's  tator  was  yet  no  matdi 
for  her. 

At  that  early  time  she  vras  poor,  and,  for  a 
marquis's-  daughter,  weH-nigh  portionless ;  but 
when  the  tide  of  Indian  wealth  rolled  in  at  her 
feet,  I  am  told  that  her  woman  heard  her  ezdaim 
in  Uie  privacy  of  her  chamber,  **  Now  true  love 
shall  triumph ;"  as  if  true  love  ever  tffium|died. 
It  is  too  submissive,  too  fond  of  sacrificing,  to 
dream  of  triumph.  From  the  time,  then,  tiiat 
she  became  her  own  mistress  did  Lady  Amber 
torture  and  goad  the  heart  which  her  woman's 
instinct  truly  tdd  her  wooed  her  for  hsndf 
alone. 

Perhi^ts  secret  lovers  were  never  more  cmdiy 
circumstanced  than  Lady  Aniber.Mayne  and  Mr. 
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Ardea.  He  dared  not  avow  hU  love  becauee  of 
her  hif{h  station  and  wealth ;  she  dared  not  own 
kfitB,  because  a  woman  would  rather  let  her  own 
lieart  eat  itself  away  by  sorrow  and  regret  than 
•he  would  seek  in  words  to  know  the  extent  of 
her  lover's  affection.  But  she  had  unluckily  a 
nuMt  contrary  spirit :  at  one  tkcue  she  would  have 
given  her  whole  wealth  if  he  would  but  have  ac- 
knowledged his  regard ;  at  another,  if  she  but 
fiincied  she  perceived  the  smallest  indication  of  it, 
she  would  so  lower  him  to  the  earth  by  her  con- 
tempt and  ambzed  disdaip,  that  she  too  often 
raised  in  that  deep-feeling  heart  a  storm  of  pas- 
sionate selPreproach.  Oh !  the  spirit  of  a  co- 
Quetteu  Oh!  the  galling  existence  of  one  d&* 
pendent  on  a  patron's  bounty. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  she  contrived  to  do 
deliberately  the  most  cruel  thing— crueli  consid- 
ing  her  subsequent  determination.  Among  the 
things  which  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
brought  from  the  East  was  the  system  of  the 
Unguage  of  flowers.  Lady  Amber  insisted  on 
Mr.  Arden's  studying  these  floral  telegraphs,  and 
imparting  the  knowledge  to  her.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he,  seeing  the  danger,  and  aware  of  her  way- 
ward disposition,  resisted  this  wish.  All  the  ar- 
tillery of  her  fascinations,  her  charms,  her  varied 
caprices,  were  brought  to  bear  on  this  scheme, 
by  which  she  thought  she  might  convey  her  mind 
without  compromising  her  feminine  dignity.  At 
length  the  marchioness's  aid  was  enlisted,  and 
Mr.  Arden,  against  his  better  judgment,  complied, 
perhaps  pleased  to  do  so  in  spite  of  himself.  She 
was  no  sooner  perfected  in  this  art)  fitter  I  think 
for  the  intriguing  East  than  our  own  soil,  than 
she  took  an  opportunity  one  day'—oompany  being 
present — to  gather  from  the  conservatory  exactly 
those  blooms  which  convey  to  a  lover  his  mls- 
tfiss's  affection,  and  carelessly  presented  them 
to  the  young  chAplain,  with  '*  Here,  Mr.  Arden, 
aooept  this  for  your  dinner  nosegay."  To  the 
rest,  these  flowers  were  sealed  books,  but  to  him 
-^-^he  flushed  with  joy  and  rapture.  What  man 
—young,  enthusiastic,  and  loving  like  him — 
would  not  havp  done  so.  Their  eyes  met,  hers 
ieU,  unable  to  bear  the  wondrous  happiaess  of 
thiat  glance,  but  thenceforth  Herbert,  though  the 
furthest  from  being  a  coxcomb,  believed  that  he 
needed  not  the  surety  of  words  to  convince  him 
that  he  was  beloved ;  and  he  felt  a  modest  hap- 
piness in  that  belief.  He  had  never  dared  aq>ire 
to  forget  his  station,  though  she  had  often  griev- 
ously tempted  him  to  do  so.  Lady  Amber  was, 
he  knew,  her  own  mistress,  and  tbough  opposi- 
tion might  reasonably  be  feared,  yet— what! — 
if  she  loved  him  all  would  be  weU.  Not  for  a 
whole  fortnight  afUr  this  could  he  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  her ;  if  he  sent  to  request  one,  die 
was  going  to  dress,  or  visit,  or  a  hundred  trivia] 
excuses  were  made.  She  intentionally  deprived 
him  of  every  opportunity  to  speak,  now  that  speakr 
ing  beeaoae  as  obvious  a  matter  of  duty  to  his  fine 
mind  as  hitherto  he  had  deemed  silence  to  be.  At 
last,  one  day  he  found  himself  alone  with  her. 
She  became  suddenly  aware  of  this,  and  rose  to 
quit  the  room,  but  he  placed  hiUiself  between  the 


door  and  his  c^ridous  mistreBS,  and  dosing  it, 
led  her  by  the  hand  to  a  settee. 

« I  know  not,"  he  said,  "  by  what  cruel  fate  1 
have  been  deprived  of  your  oonversation  lately, 
but  methinks  the  dear  favor  you  bestowed  on  me 
should  not  go  unacknowledged.  You  wiU  not 
deem  it  presumption,  in  the  humblest  of  yonr 
servants,  dear  Lady  Amber,  if  he  thanks  you  for 
that  which  came  as  a  ray  of  the  sun's  beams  to 
some  poor  prisoner  pining  for  light." 

She  haughtily  declared  she  knew  not  what  be 
could  mean,  and  insolently  c^Allenged  him  to 
exptain  himself 

The  young  man's  spirit  rose  at  this  treatment. 
At  that  minute  he  only  knew  that  he  was  Her- 
bert Arden — a  man — honest — unpresuming — 
and  of  a  capacity  noways  inferior  to  the  proud- 
est. He  saw  in  her  a  capricious,  exacting,  and 
unresponding  woman,  presuming  on  her  wealth, 
her  rank,  and  her  beauty,  and  no  wonder  if  his 
soul  rebelled. 

*<  Did  you  not,  madam,  give  me  these  flowers!" 
he  said ;  opening  his  vest,  and  taking  them  firom 
the  riband  whic^  hung  round  his  neck,  suspend- 
ed them  on  his  heart. 

**  A  few  flowers !"  was  her  exclamation ;  **  what 
nextt  Did  a  gift  bestowed  in  courtesy  firom  one 
whose  position" — so  she  phrased  it — '*  entitled 
her  to  bestow  courtesies,  subject  her  thus  to  be 
insolently  reminded  of  the  implication  they  might 
be  made  to  bear,  she  must  request  that  her  sim- 
plest actions  might  not  thus  be  distorted." 

*<  The  arrangement  of  these  flowers,  then,"  he 
asked,  **  was  it  purely  accidental!  He  must  have 
her  own  assurance  of  this." 

*'Mu*t!  She  was  not  accustomed,  he  must 
be  aware,  to  be  thus  catechised." 

"  Would  she  condcscendi  then,  to  give  the  as- 
surance he  required,  and  if  posuble  forgive  his 
mad  presumption,  which  only  the  most  devoted 
love  could  excuse." 

a  Well,  then,  she  supposed  her  late  studies  had 
given  an  accidental  determination  to  the  stupid 
things,  which  might  have  seemed  odd,  but — " 

The  dry  and  withered  tokens  were  cast  at  her 
feet,  and  her  faint  cry,  as  he  fled  from  the  room, 
never  reached  his  ear. 

She  sat,  buried  in  thought,  absorbed  m  repent- 
ant tears,  for  some  time,  and  then  left  the  room. 
Presently,  she  bethought  herself  that  the  poor 
discarded  flowers  were  on  the  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment she  had  quitted.  She  went  back  for  them, 
but  they  were  gone — she  never  saw  them  again 
till  the  saw  them  mingled  with  dust  kindred  to 
their  own. 

Such  were  the  strange  moods  of  her  mind — 
now  resolving  to  sacrifice  all  to  love,  and  now  to 
repel  affection  by  dignity — that  she  continued 
exercising  these  varieties  of  behavior  to  himt 
whenever  the  arrangements  of  the  femily  brought 
him  into  her  presence.  At  all  other  times  he 
avoided  her.  She  knew  not,  though  many  of  the 
servants  did,  that  his  distraction  of  mind  had 
brought  on,  in  an  advanced  degree,  a  pulmonary 
com^ain^  to  which  he  vras  liable,  and  that  •ay 
renewed  anxiety  caused  him  to  expectorate  bleed. 
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He  was  implored  by  some  of  the  head  serrante 
to  see  a  physician,  and  went  secretly  out  of  doors 
to  visit  one--4est  it  should  alarm  her,  whoee  peace 
was  only  too  dear  to  him. 

At  this  time,  though  suitors  had  neTer  been 
wanting,  one  was  evidently  encouraged.  A  man 
of  rank,  who  received  marks  of  favor  only  when 
Herbert  Arden  was  by  to  see  and  suffer  from 
it.  She  was  urged  to  marry  this  gentleman,  bat 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  make  up  her  mind ;  but 
he  was  not  one  who  would  be  trifled  with.  It 
was  intimated  that  her  decision  must  be  irrevo- 
cable and  immediate.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
fashion,  immense  influence,  and  she  hesitated. 
As  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  she  afiected  to  con- 
sult her  former  tutor.  Could  looks  have  struck 
her  with  an  eternity  of  remorse,  his  would  have 
done  so  then.  Once  she  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  of  confessing  aH — 
all — that  he  was  the  only  one  she  loved,  or  could 
love,  or  would  love.  And  then  the  cold  and  cau- 
tious demon  whispered,  **  Think  what  you  will 
lose,  the  homage  of  the  world'* — as  if  the  world 
could  give  one  grain  of  happiness  in  return  for 
the  sacrifices  made  to  it  of  troth,  of  justice,  of 
honor.  And  so  the  impulse  was  lost,  and  she 
dismissed  him  with  so  stately  ccddness  that  he 
asked  himself,  **  Was  I  not  a  vain  fooll  can  this 
woman  have  ever  lovedt"  Then  there  passed 
such  a  scene  of  passion  and  madness  in  her  dress- 
ing-room, with  none  about  her  but  her  women, 
that  one  might  have  thought  she  was  possessed 
by  a  devil  as  of  old.  And  was  she  nott  If  the 
spirit  of  a  coquette  is  not  diabolical,  then  demons 
never  walk  this  earth.  And  so  did  that  great, 
fine  house  hold  as  it  were  a  casket,  these  two 
spirits,  one  chafing  at  itself,  the  other  humbled, 
prayerful,  and  forgiving 

The  news  was  soon  spread — Lady  Amber  was 
to  be  married  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Torfaamp^ 
ton,  and  she  came  to  out  house  to  choose  wed- 
ding clothes.  No  chaplain  now  hung  on  her  ac- 
cents, or  attended  her  steps.  She  was  more 
lively  than  beseeming,  I  thought,  and  yet,  ever 
and  anon,  a  change  came  over  her,  and  she 
heaved  great  sighs,  and  was  so  lost  in  thought 
that  she  knew  nothing,  saw  nothing,  heard  no- 
thing. Some  lady  who  was  with  them  asked 
the  marchioness  with  much  concern,  "  how  poor 
Mr.  Arden  wast"  "Oh!  dying,  I  think,**  said 
my  lady, "  the  servants  say  he  neither  eats,  sleeps, 
nor  rests."  At  these  words  a  sort  of  spasm  flit- 
ted over  Lady  Amber's  face,  but  she  said  nothing, 
only  pulled  at  the  lace  she  was  examining  till  it 
was  squeezed  into  a  rag.  "  I'll  take  this  thing," 
she  said,  and  then — as  If  she  could  bear  no  more 
— she  went  to  the  window,  and  pulling  out  her 
handkerchief,  wept.  Her  mother  and  th^  lady 
whispered — "  Such  a  feeling  heart.  He  was  the 
tutor  of  poor  James,  and  she  loved  her  brother 
so  dearly  it  will  be  like  losing  him  over  again." 
Why  did  the  sixth  commandment  flit  'before  her 
eyes  like  the  writing  on  Belshazzar^s  wall,  with 
this  difference,  that  she  could  decipher  too  well 
the  characters,  "Thou  ilhalt  do  no  murderl" 


There  are  more  ways  of  slaying  a  young^  lady 
than  stabbing  vnth  a  knife  or  giving  a  bowl  ef 
poison.  Who  shall  tell  if  one  day  you  may  not 
rank  with  those  who  have  been  arraigned  at 
man's  tribunal,  and  have  been  dismissed  to  the 
punishment  of  heaven  1  When  she  left  our  show- 
rooms her  eyes  were  inflamed  vnth  tears,  but  she 

persisted,  and  not  only  that,  but 

*  •  *  •  * 

Can  it  be  conceived;  what  fiend  ruled  the  aou\ 
of  this  young  girl  1  The  day  before  her  appoint- 
ed nuptials,  which  were  to  take  place  in  the  pri- 
vate chapel  of  the  marchioness.  Dower  House, 
in  town,  she  took  her  woman  with  her  and  diovv 

to  the  IBishop  of  C 's,  the  prelate  who  had 

promised  to  read  the  ceremony.  What  argu- 
ments she  made  use  of  I  know  not,  but  as  even 
bishops  are  not  always  invulnerable,  they  must 
have  been  powerful  ones.  On  the  wedding-day, 
when  all  were  assembled  waiting  only  for  the 
reverend  bishop,  there  came  at  the  last  moment 
a  note  from  that  dignitary,  explaining  that  sud- 
den ilbiess  would  prevent  him  from  attending, 
and  expressing  a  hope,  more  like  a  command, 
that  his  young  friend  Mr.  Arden  would  be  his 
substitute.  He  who,  pale  and  attenuated,  yet 
viras  there  maintaining  his  post  among  the  wed- 
ding guests,  and  striving  with  all  hb  might  to 
brave  it  out,  was  struck  speechless  at  this  re- 
quest. When  he  could  find  words,  he  protested 
against  such  a  task ;  why,  none  of  course  could 
imagine,  it  being  obviously  his  duty.  At  length 
Lady  Amb«  herself  urged  him — **  the  last  re- 
quest of  mine,  Mr.  Arden."  He  yielded ;  per- 
haps he  felt  how  terrtt>le  would  be  the  revenge 
she  was  drawing  on  hersdf.  He  took  his  place. 
Those  who  remember  the  scene  said  that  his  &c< 
was  of  the  same  color  as  his  sorplioe.  He  read 
every  word  slowly  and  distinctly,  till  just  at  the 
benediction,  when  every  one  noticed  how  sfaott 
his  breath  had  become.  The  bride  had  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  as  the  bridegroom  turn- 
ed to  salute  her,  Herbert  Arden  fell  heavily,  hee 
foremost,  to  the  ground,  right  between  the  new 
married  pair.  They  raised  him ;  they  tore  open 
the  breast  of  his  ruffled  shirt;  as  they  did  so»  a 
little  satin  packet  fell  out  of  his  bosom  and  went 
on  the  ground  r  it  contained  dead  flowen^^**  ashes 
to  ashes."  Doctors  came,  but  she  had  dons  her 
work  eflectually — life  had  departed.  No  «De 
could  mend  that  broken  heart. 

Now  you  know  as  much  as  I  do  of  Lady  Am- 
ber Mayne's  histoiy.  I  thought  when  I  saw  her 
go  to  the  **  drawing-room"  on  the  occasion  of  her 
marriage,  like  the  gentlewoman  in  the  play  Mr. 
Garrick  was  so  fine  in,  '^I  would  not  haw  sueh 
a  heart  in  my  bosom  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole 
body."  Two  years  after  Aat  her  family  went 
into  mourning  for  her.  She  had  taken  laudanum, 
I  believe.  There  was  a  great  fuss  aboot  the  cor- 
oner's verdict,  but  it  got  hushed  up  suiuehowr, 
and  after  all  she  receiv^  Christian  burial,  vthkh^ 
though  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  yet  to  my  i 
was  more  than  she  deserved. 
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THE  rettdent  in  Paris  who  does  not  live  in  the 
fSuhionable  quarters  thereof;  whose  purse 
.  compels  him  to  exist  upon  the  7umnriiur$  simple 
etforHJUfUe  of  a  student's  hotel,  instead  of  pay- 
ing daily  visits  to  Vachette's,  or  even  to  the 
Duier  de  Paris ;  generally  chooses  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Pantheon  for  his  quarters.  For, 
hereabout  he  may  have  the  wildest  kind  of  social 
liberty.  He  may  west  the  hat  he  pleases  to 
adopt,  without  remark ;  he  may  give  firee  vent 
to  the  exuberance  of  his  &ncy  in  the  matter  of 
trowsers.  Nobody  will  interfere  with  him,  if  he 
have  a  relish'  for  a  pipe  in  the  Palace  gardens 
close  by.  Having  had  his  two  dishes  for  break- 
&st,  about  ten,  with  his  half  bottle  of  vin  ordi- 
naire, he  should  be  off  to  his. business — perhaps 
to  the  dissecting-room  of  a  hospital,  or  to  the 
studio  of  some  great  painter,  his  master.  But 
the  day  is  cloudless,  and  the  Pantheon  stands 
out  against  the  intensely  blue  sky,  reminding 
him  of  a  sketch  by  Roberts. 

On  such  a  day  the  dissecting-room  or  the  close 
atmosphere  of  a  studio  is  insupportable.  To 
stroU  out,  past  the  interminable  book-stalls, 
crammed  with  yellow-covered  books ;  to  meet  a 
friend,  atid  then  saunter  into  the  Luxembourg 
gardens,  to  promenade  while  the  band  of  one  of 
the  regiments  is  playing,  is  certainly  a  more 
pleasant  proceeding.  There  is  a  laziness  in  the 
very  air ;  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  thing  worth 
speaking  about.  And  then,  if  the  stroller  be  an 
artist,  may  he  not,  in  his  walk,  study  character  \ 
There  are,  unhappily,  twenty  difibrent  ways  of 
reconciling  the  conscience  to  idleness.  On  some 
mornings  of  lassitude  the  artist  rises  with  weak 
eyes;  the  medical  student  wakes  with  an  un- 
steady hand ;  the  writer  jumps  out  of  bed  with 
the  reflection  that  the  brain  wants  relaxation  and 
repose,  like  the  body ;  the  government  official  is 
disturbed  from  his  sleep  by  the  suggestion  that  a 
day  in  bed  will  strengthen  his  naturally  delicate 
constitution,  and  that  a  medical  certificate  must 
certify  to  that  §atit ;  the  prima  donna,  rising  with 
a  slight  wheeziness,  feeliB  that  to  sing  at  the  con- 
cert she  is  engaged  to  perform  at  that  morning 
would  be  madness.  And  dius  we  all  cheat  our- 
selves occasionally. 

These  mornings  of  self-deceit  are,  I  fear,  a 
little  too  frequent  vrith  the  gentlemen  who  are 
supposed  to  study  near  the  Pantheon.  On  such 
occasions  they  may  be  generally  found  grouped 
about  the  Luxembourg  gardens — some  reading 
Le  Mousquetaire  in  the  shade  of  the  trimmed 
chestnut  txeee ;  others  watching  the  evolutions 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  long  walk  that  stretches 
away  from  the  Palace  to  the  Obeervatoire.  Then 
billiard  matches  are  got  up,  and  appointments 
made  for  the  Closerie  des  Lilacs.  Here  may  be 
seen  excellent  samples  of  the  Paris  student; 
£rom  the  beardless  young  fellow  with  his  rough 
hai  upon  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his  extremi- 
ties cased  in  trowsers  fitting  him  like  gaiters ;  to 
the  solemn  student,  with  his  dingy  volume  under 
Jus  arm,  spectacles  on  his  nose,  and  his  cravat 
tied  carelessly  about  hi«  throat.    Here,  too,  are 


groups  of  ladies  knitting ;  and  whole  squadrons 
of  bonnes,  with  infinite  varieties  of  the  Paris 
baby,  crawUng,  and  squeaking,  and  tottering, 
and  tumbling  about  them.  All  the  boys  are 
little  soldiers ;  and  those  young  fellows  who  axe 
not  aspiring  drummers  are  mimic  generals.  To 
the  serious  observer,  the  recruits,  parceled  out  in 
detachments  of  six,  and  occupying  the  ground 
from  the  steps  of  the  Palace  gardens  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  Park,  look  sad  specimens  of  militaiy 
gloiy.  ^s  they  make  their  first  attempts  ta 
shoulder  arms ;  as  they  receive  the  rough  thrusts 
of  the  peppery  little  drill  sergeants;  as  they 
undergo  the  minute  inspection  of  the  command- 
ing officer  (who  lias  a  push  for  one,  an  angiy 
word  for  another,  and  a  threat  for  a  third),  timt 
set  expression  of  feature  gives  to  them  a  deadened 
look,  that  has  something  awful  in  it.  Their  eyes 
are  fixed,  looking  forward;  the  head  is  held 
stiffly ;  the  lips  are  motionless ;  all  volition  ap- 
pears to  be  at  an  end.  At  the  sergeant's  word  of 
command firdocks  are  shouldered ;  then  lowered; 
then  the  right  hand  is  upon  the  cartouche-box ; 
then  the  cartouche  is  lifted  to  the  mouth,  and 
inserted  in  the  musket ;  then  the  ramrod  is  ap- 
plied ;  and  the  bright  rods  rise  and  foil  along  the 
line  vrith  the  precision  of  steam  machinery ;  then 
^e  musket  is  again  shouldered.  Those  who 
have  been  in  any  degree  slow  or  awkward,  ake 
savagely  re|hroVed ;  then  the  officer  makes  a  dash 
with  his  sword  at  a  musket  dangling  carelessly, 
or  seizes  a  man*s  cap,  and  puts  it  jauntily  upon 
his  head  as  a  soldier  should  wear  it.  All  the 
men  stand  like  statues,  and  appear  so  closely  to 
resemble  one  another,  that  you  wonder  how  they 
sort  themselves,  and  recognize  their  companions 
when  they  are  once  dispersed.  At  a  word  they 
presently  foil  on  one  knee  (that  which  was  ob- 
served encased  in  a  leather  band  to  preserve  the 
scarlet  trowsers  from  the  dust)  to  receive  a  charge 
of  imaginary  cavalry ;  then  they  rise  and  advance 
one  step  at  a  time,  with  their  ^yonets  pointed  at 
an  advancing  enemy ;  in  reality  at  a  formidable 
row  of  laughing  nurses  and  delighted  children. 
A  drum  rolls,  and  suddenly  they  stack  their 
muskets ;  the  rigidity  of  their  foces  is  relaxed : 
and  they  skip  away  to  join  the  crowd  gathering 
about  the  band  posted  half  way  down  the  avenue. 
Now  they  are  playing  all  kinds  of  practical  jokes 
with  one  another.  Hats  are  knocked  off;  mock 
fights  go  on ;  unobserved  pulls  of  the  ears  are 
given;  and  jokes  are  played  even  with  the 
swords.  Pip^  are  produced ;  tobacco  is  freely 
borrowed,  and  as  finely  lent ;  clouds  of  smoke 
rise  into  the  air;  the  officers  unceremoniously 
Hght  their  cigarettes  firom  their  men's  pipes ;  the 
corporals  group  together  as  the  sergeants  group 
together;  and  the  lieutenants  chatter  apart, 
while  a  few  privates  hop  about  to  the  polka 
which  the  regimental  b^  is  playing.  It  is  a 
gay  scene  of  cheerful  life.  The  officers,  with  , 
their  hands  buried  deep  in  their  wonderfully* 
capacious  scariet  trowsers,  bulging  firom  their 
remarkably  small  waists,  laugh,  and  talk,  and 
smoke,  and  forget  to  look  rigid  and  military ; 
ladies  ehister  about,  talking  tivelv^itiings ;  sta- 
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dents  fonr  abicsst,  and  ann-in-ann,  atroU  round 
the  large  circle ;  and  griaettea,  in  their  anow- 
white  cvp»t  and  little  black  mantlea,  chatter  about 
the  laat  quadrille  ChincMae  they  danced  at  the 
Gloaerie.  These  groups,  with  children  chamng 
huge  wash'leather  foot^balls  in  every  direction, 
and  a  few  old  men  sunning  themselves  on  the 
benches,  make  up  a  scene  to  which  the  fountain 
before  the  Palace,  and  the  ^endid  rows  of  trees 
leading  to  it,  furnish  a  pretty  background. 

For  the  student  who  is  inclined  to  be  idle  to 
have  a  scene  like  this  within  five  minutes*  walk 
of  his  hotel  b  to  be  powerfully  tempted.  When 
he  is  tired  of  the  soldiers,  he  can  stroll  into  the 
splendid  kitchen  gardens  of  the  Palace,  to  watch 
the  growth  of  the  vines,  or  to  sniff  the  perfume 
of  the  fruit-blossoms.  Then,  there  is  a  little 
cafe,  absolutely  in  the  Palace  grounds,  under  the 
shade  of  some  magnificent  trees.  Thence  he 
Dtay  lounge  past  the  orangery,  to  the  pretty  gar- 
dens close  to  the  Palace,  surrounded  by  statues 
of  the  queens  of  France.  Here  the  dnldren  of 
the  neighborhood  swarm ;  here  priests,  in  thin 
black  cassocks  and  three-cornered  hats,  walk 
leisurely  about ;  and  ladies  sit  to  read  romances 
or  work  embroidery ;  while  dozens  of  little  boats 
swim  about  the  fountain  basin,  and  two  swans 
receive  their  daily  supply  of  biscuits  de  Rheims 
from  the  paddling,  screaming,  delighted  little 
ship-ovmers. 

When  the  burning  mid-day  sun  drives  the  idler 
from  the  gardens,  t^e  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg, 
built  for  Marie  de  Medicis-^which  the  genius  of 
Rubens  was  employed  to  decorate — ^remains  to 
be  visited.  In  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
during-  which  the  Palace  has  stood,  how  many 
scenes  of  terrible  interest  have  passed  frithin  its 
walls ;  upon  how  nmch  ruined  greatness  have  its 
iron  gates  turned !  Here  the  Dowager  Queen 
of  Spain,  vridow  of  the  first  Louis,  and  daughter 
of  the  Regent,  passed  her  widowhood  and  died. 
Here  Rubens*s  decorations  and  illustrations  of 
Marie  de  Medicts  were  exhibited ;  and  here  were 
first  irtiovTn  to  the  public,  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty,  a  few  of  At  best  worics  of  the  old  mas- 
ters in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Fan^ly,  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  that  splendid  collection  of 
paintings  now  gathered  within  the  walla  of  the 
Louvre.  But  when,  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-nine,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  gave  the  palace 
to  his  brother,  the  Count  de  Provence  (afterward 
Louis  the  Eighteenth),  Rubens's  pi^nres  and 
the  works  forming  the  public  galjeiy  were  re- 
moved, and  set  apart  to  be  added  to  the  collection 
in  the  Louvre.  While  the  gloom  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  over  the  capital,  diurk  days  fell  upon  the 
Pftlace.  Presently,  however,  it  was  decorated 
for  the  Directory ;  then  for  the  Senat  Gcmservap 
teuri  ^^en  again,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  two, 
a  gallery  of  old  masters  was  collected  vrithon  its 
walls,  to  be  withdrawn  finally  to  fill  up  gaps  in 
the  Louvre  gallery  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
iUUen.  It  was  that  same  Count  de  Provence, 
who  once  held  the  Palace  as  his  private  property, 
^nd  who  gave  importance  to  the  building  after- 
ward occupied  by  his  chamber  of  peers  by  oider- 


mg  that  a  galleiy  of  paintings  by  modem  Fresch 
artists  should  be  formed  in  one  of  the  wings.  To 
cany  oat  this  project  some  of  the  more  rema A- 
able  examples  of  French  art  in  the  Louvro  and 
the  royal  palaces  v^ero  removed  hither.  This 
exhibition,  which  inchided  some  celdvated  woriu 
by  David  Gros,  and  Gerard,  was  opened  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighteen.'  And  this  coUecttoa  is  now  free  to  aU 
who  have  an  hour  to  spare,  and  who  are  aimed 
with  passports. 

The  way  to  the  gtUeiy,  up  a  narrow  stone 
staircase,  is  not  impressive.  It  is  unlike  a  French 
approach  to  an  art-galleiy,  although  it  might 
serve  such  a  pm^se  wiUiout  notice  in  England. 
A  ring  at  a  bell  on  the  first  floor  summons  an 
impcntant  person  in  a  cocked  hat,  and  green  and 
red  livery,  who  examines  the  applicant's  pass- 
port, takes  his  cane  (for  the  caro  of  whidi  he 
charges  him  two  sous),  and  lets  him  loose  in  the 
gallery.  The  pictures  in  the  colkotion  are,  gen- 
erally, very  well  known  :  it  is  with  the  copyists 
thai  the  idle  student's  ^terest  will  lie.  Here  he 
is  certain  to  meet  some  friends ;  and,  as  he  strolis 
from  one  easel  to  another,  with  a  lively  word  for 
each  acquaintance,  and  a  eritifusm  oi^  each  copy, 
the  time  flies  onward  to  his  perfect  satisfacticai. 

These  copyists  aro  a  peculiar  class  in  Paris, 
who  supply  die  picture-market  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  mostly  in  Paris,  with  imitations  of 
popular  paintings.  The  visitor,  entering  the 
gallery  for  the  first  time,  if  he  have  been  many 
weeks  in  Paris,  knows  almost  every  picture. 
Copies  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  any  quarter  of 
the  capital :  they  aro  heaped  up  in  the  shops  in 
the  Rue  de  Seine — they  choke  up  the  gateways 
on  the  Quai  Voltaire — they  dangle  in  the  wmd 
outside  the  gates  of  the  Louvro.  And  here  thej 
in  by  dozens,  lying  against  the  walls,  under  tlM 
originals.  Four  persons,  with  their  easels  in^ 
geniously  grouped  withm  the  narrowest  poasibie 
space,  are  painting  Scheffer's  Charlotte  Corday  l 
three  distinct  copies  of  Rosa  Bonbem's  masterly 
Plowed  field  are  peeping  from  the  canvas :  De 
la  Roche's  Death  of  Queen  Elisabeth  is  being  re- 
produced on  four  or  five  different  scales :  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Last  Victims  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
by  Muller,  with  Andre  Chenier  as  the  central 
figure,  is  bemg  either  copied  wholesale,  or  bdng 
mercilessly  dissected  into  "studies;"  some  copy- 
ists taking  only  the  head  of  the  poet:  others  snatdi- 
ing  the  foce  of  a  terrified  woman.  The  Young 
Princes  in  the  Tower,  by  De  la  Roche,  are  being 
as  meroilessly  murdered  by  two  copyists  as  they 
were,  in  reality,  by  the  hired  assassins.  One 
glance  at  these  imitatore,  however,  is  more  mter- 
esting  and  pleasing  than  two  at  the  copies.  Msny 
are  women — some  young  women— -negligently 
dressed.  Their  cloaks  and  boimets  are  put  aside 
hi  a  heap,  and  some  black  lace^  or  a  coquetti^ 
handkerchief,  »  gracefiiUy  tied  over  the  bead. 
They  have  generally  a  sad,  careworn,  business 
look,  and  they  proceed  with  their  painting  as 
listlessly  as  the  seamstress  goes  on  with  her  sew- 
ing. They  are  undisturbed  by  the  stare  of  visitors, 
and  hear  passing  oritusism  wit^t  the  least  ex- 
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bibiti«n  of  pkeMUM  ot  iMentnott.  The  hopes 
of  faaie  have  been  cnuhed,  the  aidor  wkh  which 
they  opce  contended  for  potm  ie  queoched.  Thej 
havie  reached  the  fummit  of  their  artrdettiny ; 
and  eveiy  attempt  to  soar  higher  has  failed.  There 
they  sit  upon  their  httle  deal  stools,  with  shabby, 
dirty  paint  boxes  beside  them,  wielding  huge 
pallets,  and  adding  their  browns  and  greras  with 
mechanical  indastiy.  •  So  do  some  old  ladies, 
who  wear  spectaeles,  and  a  dingy  costume,  -and 
who  appear  to  hare  been  at  work  in  the  same 
manner  for  forty  or  fifty  years. 

The  male  copyists  are  a  motley  race.  Some 
are  finbhed  dandies,  others  are  the  most  slovenly 
follows  it  is  possible  to  imagine ;  some  have 
their  hair  beautifolly  brushed  and  pomatumed, 
and  sport  shining  coats,  apparent^  worn  for  the 
first  time :  others  are  in  greasy,  threadbare  gar* 
mcnts,  adopt  the  negligent  style  of  coiffure,  and 
are  not  suffieiently  ostentatious  to  wash  hands  or 
foce  veiy  frequently.  It  may  be  perhaps  noticed 
that  the  latter  ate,  generally,  better  artists  than 
the  well-pomatumed  copyists.  One  veiy  dandi- 
fied old  gentleqian  who  attends  the  gallery  may 
be  remarked  for  the  care  with  which  he  envelopes 
his  arms  up  to  the  elbows  in  black  satin  bags, 
to  preserve  his  coat  from  contact  with  paint  ot 
varnishes. 

The  student's  idle  day  is  spent  altogether  near 
the  Pauthson.  There  are  many  cafSs  at  hand, 
where,  when  he  is  tired  of  the  pictures  and  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  he  may  have  his 
absinthe  or  his  billiards :  or  there  are  cabinets 
where  he  can  have  his  two  sous  worth  of  popular 
literature.  But  he  is  possibly  not  inclined  even 
for  the  lightest  reading,  and  strolls  back  to  the 
tumrriture  timpli  *t  fortiJiatUe :  which  he  enjoys 
at  his  hotel,  together  with  lus  lodging,  for  about 
four  dollars  per  week.  The  simplicity  of  the  food 
to  be  had  at  a  student's  hotel,  at  this  price,  is  as 
questionable,  perhaps,  as  its  fortifying  qualities. 
Yet,  at  dinner,  it  ixiiBhides  two  or  three  dishes,  a 
dessert  of  course,  and  wine.  But  then  a  cauh- 
flower  is  a  course  in  itself,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of 
jeUy  supports,  unaided,  the  dignity  of  a  dessert. 
Still  the  student  is  gay  at  his  dinner ;  and  wiH 
get  up,  between  the  coorses,  with  one  of  his  com- 
panions, dance  a  polka  round  the  table,  and  re- 
sume his  seat.  He  eats  his  simple  and  fortifying 
fitfe,  Uu(j^ng  at  it  all  the  time.  Perhi^  this 
laughter  helps  lus  digestion.  We  remember  the 
ecstasies  with  which  a  young  feUow  was  one  day 
received  at  dinner,  who  had  returned  from  the 
Longchamps  foir  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  with 
the  intelligence  that  there  was  a  living  skeleton 
eihibiting  these,  who,  he  said,  had  been  brought 
up  at  a  student's  hotel,  on  nomrriture  simpU  ei 
fofii/uLnte.  On  another  occasion  the  production 
of  an  omdeUe  au  rkum  caused  a  great  sensation 
at  the  same  student's  hotel :  the  ^d  guests  skip- 
ping round  the  table,  shouting,  as  they  pointed 
to  the  efibrt  of  cuhnaiy  genius,  ^  Ah !  Quel 
iuxer    Whatahixttiy! 

The  dinner  conversation  is  interspened  gener- 
ally with  medical  and  legal  anecdotes.  One  gen- 
tleman excuses  h^s  absence  from  a  patty  by  the 


intelligence  that  he  has  a  subset  in  hand.  And, 
considering  that  two  medical  st,ndents  are  en- 
titled only  to  five  subjects— as  they  delicately 
call  them— f>er  annum  between  them,  it  will  be 
seen  that  to  be  in  actual  possession  of  one  of  these 
IB  to  be  in  luck's  way  entirely.  <*  We  have  two 
bodies  and  a  half  each,"  said  a  ghastly  Uttle  student 
to  us  one  day,  as  he  handed  us  the  bisc<iit  do 
Rheims,  whiofa  represented  our  dessert  on  the 
occasion.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  sulijcict 
rapidly  changed  to  one  of  fnndi.  To  get  up  » 
punch  party  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  student, 
a  highly  pleasant  way  of  finishing  an  idle  morn- 
ing ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  watdi  the  excitement 
with  which  the  diners  who  drop  in  to  the  table 
d'hdte  are  requested  to  add  their  fifteen  sous  to 
the  punch  subscription,  A  sufficient  number  of 
contributors  having  been  obtained,  the  best  avaiW 
ahle  rooms  are  selected,  and  the  contractor  for 
the  entertainment  proceeds  to  buy  three  or^fbur 
pounds  of  lump  sugar,  two  or  three  bottles  of 
brandy,  a  bottle  of  Kirsch  water,  one  of  mm,  a 
heap  of  biscuits,  and  a  huge  haba !  These  mate- 
riab  are  arranged  upon  the  mantelpiece  of  the 
room  selected  for  the  entertainment ;  the  guests 
assemble,  each  man  bringing  his  own  tumbler 
firom  his  own  washing-stand ;  two  or  three  walk 
up  and  down  learning  off  songs  from  bits  of  paper, 
with  an  excited  air;  and  the  landlady  sends  up  a 
message,  declaring  that  she  will  not  allow  any 
singing  on  the  part  of  messiturt  Us  locatairta 
after  dieven  o'clock.  This  message  is  recced 
with  shouts  of  derision ;  the  young  fellows  skip 
about  the  fonch  bol  (which  is  the  Frendi-En- 
glish  for  a  common  brown  earthenware  pan); 
examine  the  contents  of  the  bottles ;  and  stop 
every  man  who  begins  a  song,  hy  declaring  that 
he  is  anticipating  the  entertainment.  Then  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  c^iens  ^e  proceedings 
by  making  a  kettlefol  of  green  tea  over  a  spirit 
hunp.  This  aeoompUshed,  he  half  fills  the  bowl 
with  sugar ;  then  empties  a  bottle  of  brandy  and 
a  consiikrable  quantity  of  rum  upon  it.  The  next 
proceeding  it  to  light  the  spirit.  This  accom- 
plished, all  the  candles  are  extinguished,  and  to 
the  glare  of  the  blue  flame  from  the  punch  bowl, 
whidi  mounts  a  considerable  height,  the  wild 
young  follows  open  their  concert.  As  they 
gesticulate  and  shout  about  the  bowl,  they  look 
like  the  burlesque  demons,  blue  and  tinseled, 
which  are  the  delight  of  children  in  the  opening 
of  a  Christmas  pantomime.  Their  songs  are 
efaieffy  laments  over  the  degenerate  days  of  the 
old  Quartier  Latin. 

The  punch  having  burned  for  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  is  ladled  out  to  the  guests ;  pipes 
are  lighted ;  and  lively  conversation  is  carried  on. 
Suddenly  it  b  suggested  that  the  hour  for  dancing 
has  arrived.  The  door  of  an  adjoining  room  is 
thrown  open,  diMlosing  an  apartment  regularly 
cleared  for  a  polka.  A  stranger  instantly  won- 
ders where  the  ladies  are  eomUig  from ;  but  he  is 
soon  relieved  from  any  doubt  by  an  invitatioti 
from  one  of  the  young  men  to  d^ce  with  him. 
The  night  is  warm;  the  windows  are  thrown 
<^ien;  the  students  tenove  their  coats;  andtfaen, 
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to  the  fiddle  of  «  fellow-student,  dance  a  quadrille 
among  themselves.  The  quadrille  is  followed  by 
a  polka;  and  then  the  second  bowl  of  punch  is 
lighted— this  time  a  bowl  of  Kirsch  punch.  Then 
the  great  cake  or  baba  is  cut  up  and  demolished, 
amidst  practical  jokes,  usually  played  in  England 
by  children  not  exceedmg  the  age  of  tweWe.  And 
then  follow  songs ;  and  eaU'dis^vie  de  Dantzig ; 
and  romping;  and  the  usual  consequences,  of 
punch.  With  a  light  song,  however,  and  a  steady 
candlestick,  the  gay  fellows  skip  off  to  bed,  push- 
ing and  playing  practical  jokes  upon  one  another, 
as  they  run  up  the  broad  staircase  of  the  hotel. 


HOW  MACKEREL  ARE  CAUGHT. 

MACKEREL  fishing  affords  a  livelihood  to  a 
large  number  of  the  hardiest  inhabitants  of 
our  northeastern  Atlantic  shores.  The  fishery 
is  pursued  in  small  vessels  of  from  thirty  to  one 
hundred!  and  twenty  tons,  and  invariably  of  the 
**  s^ooner"  rig,  that  is,  having  two  masts,  and 
**  fore  and  aft"  sails.  The  business  commences 
in  the  latter  part  of  March,  when  the  mackerel 
first  return  to  our  coasts  from  their  winter's  ab- 
sence in  more  southern  waters,  and  la^  until 
the  end  of  November.  At  thai  time  the  fish — 
and  of  course  their  pursuers  also — ^have  made  the 
entire  circuit  of  our  eastern  coast,  firom  tiie  capes 
of  Delaware,  off  which  they  are  first  seen  in  eariy 
spring,  to  the  extreme  borders  of  Maine  and  the 
bays  of  British  America,  and  back  again  as  far 
as  the  headland  of  Cape  Cod.  Thence  the  fish 
— about  Thanksgiving  Day — take  their  final  de- 
parture for  their  as  yet  undiscovered  winter  quar- 
ters. All  attempts  made  by  enterprising  fisher- 
men to  fi^Uow  the  mackerel  ^fter  they  leave  '*  the 
Cape"  have  hitherto  proved  utterly  futile,  every 
trace  of  the  vast  school  which  annually  congre- 
gates there  being  invariably  lost  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  south  shoals  of  Nantucket.  Many  differ- 
ent surmises  have  been  offered  to  account  for 
their  sudden  disappearance,  and  various  theories 
started,  by  those  curious  in  such  matters,  to  ex- 
plain the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  eccentric  mo- 
tions of  a  school  of  mackerel.  But  the  matter  is 
apparently  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  and 
their  disappearance  about  Thanksgiving  time  re- 
mains as  much  a  subject  for  speculation  as  the 
similar  ann  ual  disappearance  of  swallows.  Many, 
wise  in  such  matters,  think  that  the  fish,  after 
leaving  our  coast,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in 
comparatively  shoal  water,  in  a  state  of  stupefac- 
tion, until  the  return  of  warm  weather ;  others 
suppose  that  they  emigrate  to  warmer  latitudes, 
where  they  swim  deep  beneath  the  surface,  in 
order  to  keep  themselves  in  a  temperature  suited 
td  thdr  nature ;  and  many  old  fishermen  devoutly 
believe  that  after  leaving  us  they  are,  somehow, 
changed  into  fish  of  an  entirely  different  species, 
and  are  met  with  in  the  tropical  seas  as  alMcores, 
bonita,  etc.  All  that  we  kTuno  on  the  subject  is 
that  those  which  leave  us  at  the  beginning  of 
winter  are  of  moderate  size,  but  very  fat ;  while 
those  which  return  in  the  spring  are  large,  ex' 
tiemely  poor,  and  ravenously  hungry. 
The  vessels  in  which  the  &ak  are  poxsned  and 


caught  are  small  but  stoutly  built,  formed  to  re- 
sist soDke  degree  of  bad  weather,  and  having,  al- 
most invariably,  exoeUent  sailing  qualities.  Th0 
latter,  indeed,  is  a  necessary  qualification  in  a 
vessel  intended  for  this  husiness,  as  the  socoeis 
of  a  voyage,  in  many  instances,  depends  on  a 
vessel  getting  to  a  certain  place,  where  fish  have 
been  discovered,  an  hour  sooner  or  later.  Tbe 
crew,  consisting  of  from  eig^t  to  twenty  handi^ 
according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  are  not  paid  a 
salary,  but  have  a  community  of  interest,  all  unit- 
ing to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  for  provisionsy 
etc.,  the  vessel's  share,  the  captain's  percentage^ 
etc.,  the  remainder  of  the  catch  being  divided  in 
the  exact  proportion  which  each  man's  original 
catch  bears  to  that  of  the  rest.  The  captain  is 
generally  an  old  and  experienced  fisherman,  and 
on  him  devolve  the  cares  apd  responsibihties  of 
finding  and  keeping  the  run  of  the  mackerel, 
keeping  the  reckoning  of  the  vessel,  ordering  and 
superintending  the  making  and  taking  in  sail,  go- 
ing into  harbor,  etc.  He  has,  however,  no  ^g- 
nity,  but  receives  obedience  only  from  the  ac- 
knowledged principle  that  every,  well-regulated 
household  should  have  a  head.  A  mackerel 
vessel  28  indeed  as  complete  a  little  republic  as 
one  could  well  find,  ability  being  the  <mly  crite- 
rion of  merit,  and  one's  *'  standing  in  society" 
being  regulated  pretty  mudi  by  his  usefulness  to 
the  community,  that  is,  by  his  skill  as  a  fisher- 
man. 

The  total  number  of  American  vessels  employ- 
ed in  this  fishery  is  soiqewbat  over  eighteen  hun- 
dred. Fully  one  third  of  this  number  are  owned 
in  Cape  Ann,  where  a  large  amount  of  capital  is 
invested  in  fisheries  of  various  kinds.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  Cape  Ann  fleet  has  for  some  years 
past  resorted  to  the  Bay  Chaleur,  and  the  waters 
surrounding  Prince  Edward's  Island  for,  its  &ir 
of  fish.  Here  their  success  has,  as  is  known, 
raised  the  envy  of  the  colonists,  who,  in  the  vei^ 
itable  dog-in-the-manger  spirit,  religiously  pre- 
served by  these  devot^  a<Bierents  to  Old  Fogy^ 
dom,  have  petitioned  their  government  to  forbid 
the  further  encroachments  of  enterprising  Brother 
Jonathan  on  these  vast  preserves,  which,  bow- 
ever,  they  themselves  have  not  sufiicient  ente»> 
prise  to  use. 

Of  the  balance  of  the  mackerel  fieetthree-fourths 
is  owned  on  various  parts  of  Cape  Cod,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  many  little  harbors  scattered 
along  our  eastern  coast.  The  Bay  Chaleur  fleet 
is,  of  course,  entirely  separated  from  the  rest, 
which  follow  up  the  mackerel  frequenting  our 
coast  more  particularly.  These  latter  form  a 
fleet  of  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  vessels, 
cruising  in  one  vast  body,  and  spreading  over 
many  miles  of  water,  and  keeping  up  a  constant 
although  silent  and  imperceptible  communicatioD, 
by  means  of  incessant  watching  with  good  ^y- 
glasses,  which  is  so  complete  that  a  vessel  at  one 
end  of  the  fleet  can  not  have  mackerel  "  along- 
side," technically  speaking,  five  minutes,  before 
e?ery  vessel  in  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  may 
be  ten  miles,  will  be  aware  of  the  foot,  and  eveiy 
man  of  die  ten  thoDsand  oomposipg  their  cpws 
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will  be  engaged  in  spreading  to  the  wind  eveiy 
aTailable  stitch  of  canvas  to  force  each  Httie  bark 
as  quickly  as  possible  into  close  proximity  to  the 
coveted  prize.    And  tiien  commences  the  trial  of 
speed.     Thra  the  best  helmsman  is  called  to 
steer,  and  every  eye  watches  the  sails,  to  see 
that  they  draw  well,  and  every  hand  is  ready  to 
jump  to  remedy  any  defect.    Then  is  )he  anxious 
moment  for  fishermen,  for  they  see  spread  oat 
before  them  a  vast  school  of  fish,  in  the  midst  of 
which  lie  the  few  favored  vessel*  which  have  soe- 
oeedod  in  raising  them,  and  are  now  imping  a 
golden  harvest.    This  is  indeed  the  most  exdting 
scene  in  the  experience  of  a  mackeral  catcher. 
It  happened  some  years  since  that  "the  fleet" 
had,  upon  occasion  of  an  approaching  storm,  gone 
into  the  harbor  of  Cape  Ann.    After  lying  there 
two  days  the  weather  moderated  and  became  fine, 
and  the  fleet  got  under  way  veiy  early  one  morn- 
ing.    The  first  Httle  squad  of  bbout  a  dozen  ves- 
sels, who  were  probably  the  most  eager  fisher- 
men, had  about  forty  minutes*  start  of  the  main 
body  of  the  fleet.     They  had  hardly  got  well 
clear  of  the  land  before  they  **  stmck"  miackerel, 
and  at  once  **  hove  to"  and  never  got  under  way 
again  until  their  decks  were  JUled^-4he  fiib  biting 
all  the  time  as  fast  as  possible.     In  the'  mean 
tame  the  balance  of  the  fleet  had  just  time  to  get 
to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  in  plain  sight 
of  their  fortunate  companions,  when  it  fell  a  dead 
calm ;  and  they  were  actually  forced  to  lie  there, 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  a  vast  school  of  fish, 
without  feeHng  a  bite.    Could  any  one  imagine 
any  thing  more  tantalizing  than  such  a  situation  1 
-   The  fish  are  caught  with  hook  and  line,  each 
fisherman  using  two  lines.    When  hauled  on 
board  they  are  <*  struck"  off  by  a  peculiarly  quick 
motion  of  the  right  hand  and  arm,  into  a  '^strike 
barrel"  standing  behind  and  a  little  to  the  right 
of  its  proprietor.    The  same  motion  which  leaves 
the  mackerel  in  the  barrel  also  suifllces  to  projeet 
the  hook  (which  has  a  little  pewter  run  on  its 
shank)  back  into  the  water,  and  the  fisherman 
immediately  catches  up  his  ottnr  line,  going 
through  the  same  manoeuvre  wHh  it.     So  raven- 
ously do  the  fish  bite,  that  a  barrel  fhll  is  some- 
tames  caught  in  fifteen  minutes  by  a  single  man. 
The  bait  used  to  entice  them  alongside,  and 
keep  them  there  afterward,  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  clams,  and  a  little  fish  known  by  the  eupho- 
nious name  of  **  porgies."    The  last  are  seined 
in  great  quantities  eveiy  summer  in  the  mouth  of 
th«  Connecticut  river,  and  the  adjacent  waters, 
and  are  used  by  formers  as  manure  for  their  land, 
M  wen  as  by  mackerel  catchers  as  bait.   This  bait 
Is  ground  up  fine  in  a  mill  provided  on  boftrd  for 
the  purpose,  and  is  then  thrown  out  on  the  water. 
It  sinks  to  the  depth  at  which  the  fish  lie,  when 
tiiey,  in  their  eagerness  for  it,  follow  it  up  nntil 
they  get  akmgide  the  reisel,  when  they  bite  in- 
discrim&nately  at  bait  or  naked  hook. 

Almost  any  kind  of  fishing  is  likely  to  be  rather 
damp  work.  My  first  care,  thereibre,  aftor  having 
made  ^p  my  mind  to  "  go  a-fishing,"  was  to  pro- 
vide myself  with  a  phmtiful  suf^y  of  flannels, 
mittens,  stockings,  se^-boots,  sou'-westers,  oil 


clothing,  comfinrters,  and  the  sundry  other  appli- 
ances in  vogue  among  fishermen  suid  sailors,  to 
exclude  salt  water,  and  txclude  comfort.  This 
done,  I  took  pai^sage  in  a  little  schooner  bound  to 
the  Gape,  and  was  soon  merrily  gliding  up  the 
crowded  waters  of  the  East  River,  with  favoring 
wind  and  tide.  At  noon  we  passed  through  Hurl- 
gate,  that  dread  of  the  sturdy  Dutch  settler,  who 
whilom  saw  in  its  whirling  eddies,  impetuous  cui^ 
rents,  and  roaring  breakers,  the  angry  struggles 
of  many  demons,  eager  to  swallow  up  his  frail  baxk 
and  himself.  Thai^  to  the  science  of  Professor 
Maillefert,  and  the  liberality  of  our  great  Uncle 
Samuel,  the  worst  of  the  dangers  attending  thA 
passage  of  this  strait  are  now  removed,  and 
Hnrlgate  is  divested  of  its  terrors  to  the  coasting 
skipper.  A  strong  breeze  and  favoring  tides 
ui^ed  us  quickly  past  the  beautiful  shore  of  Long 
Island,  ai^  midnight  already  saw  us  Bearing  the 
eastern  extremity  of  **  the  Sound,"  and  in  plain 
sight  of  Bloek  Island  Light,  beacon  of  joy  to  many 
atempest^tossed,  voyage-wearied  whaleman,  who 
in  it  sees  the  first  gtimmering  of  a  near  approach 
to  home  with  all  its  happiness.  The  morning 
found  us  passing  the  group  denominated  the 
Elizabethan  Isles,  and  gliding  rapidly  by  Tarpaur 
lin  Gove,  Holmes'  Hole,  and  the  Shoals.  At  U 
oVlook  A.M.  we  were  safely  moored  in  the  little 
harbor  whence  I  was  to  statrt  on  my  fishing  ex- 
pedition.       * 

After  a  stay  of  a  few  days  on  shore,  I  took  my- 
self and  luggage  on  board  a  smart-Iodung  little 
clipper,  the  Mary  H.,  which  had  been  in  want  of 
a  hand.  Taking  advantage  of  a  favoring  wind, 
we  were  soon  on  our  way  to  join  the  fleet,  which 
was  at  the  time  cruising  off  the  Isles  of  Shoak, 
"  away  down  East."  My  short  stay  pn  shore  did 
not  give  me  as  many  opportunities  as  I  wished  for, 
and  afterward  had,  of  observing  the  general  hab- 
its of  the  people  while  on  shore,  and  the  nature 
of  the  eoontiy  in  whidi  they  grow  up.  It  su£> 
ficed,  however,  to  connrince  me  that  the  Gape  is 
not  the  most  pleasant  spot  on  the  surfece  of  our 
globe.  The  fiu»  of  the  country  affords  a  not  over- 
agreeable  diversity  of  views,  eonnsting  of  sand 
hills  and  salt  water  marshes,  scrub  oaks  and 
stunted  pines,  the  ground-work  and  filling-up  of 
the  picture  being  sand,  the  abundance  of  which 
amply  entitles  the  country  to  the  name  bestowed 
upon  it  by  a  late  traveler,  "the  Great  Desert  of 
Gape  God."  The  people  evidently  place  greater 
value  up<m  articles  of  utility  than  of  luxury,  are 
ve^  shrevfd,  even  to  the  little  children,  good  cal- 
culators, and  are  noted  fer  and  wide  for  their 
smartness  and  enterprise,  which  almost  invariably 
insure  them  success  in  any  pursuit  in  which  th^ 
embark,  and  without  which  it  seems  to  me  they 
wonid  fare  but  pooriy  on  so  sterile  a  soil  as  they 
possess. 

Detained  by  cafans  and  head  wmds,  we  get 
along  but  slowly  on  our  way  down  East.  The 
monotony  of  our  life  is  occasionally  broken  into  by 
a  short  conversation  with  some  homeward-bound 
fishermen,  whose  news  from  the  fleet  makes  as 
anxious  to  be  with  them.  The  arrangement  of 
oar  fish-gear,  in  which  trae  fishemen,  as  is  well 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQlC 
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known,  are  very  particular,  keepa  all  hands'  em- 
ployed. Lines  are  measured,  towed  oiit,>stiietcli- 
ed,  and  put  on  the  rail ;  pigs  areeasi,  and  filed, and 
polished  into  shapes  to  suit  the  tooies  of  their 
•wners ;  cleats  are  nailed  up,  on  which  to  coil  the 
lines  when  not  in  use ;  splitting  knives  are  ground, 
gib>tubs  got  ready,  and  all  the  numerous  para- 
phernalia of  a  fishing  smack  are  brought  into 
readiness  for  instant  use. 

At  sunset  on  the  sixth  day  we  sight  a  few  of  the 
advance  vessels  of  the  fleet,  and  a  Uttle  breeze 
springing  up  at  the  same  time,  we  have  the  satis- 
fection  of  beholding  before  retiring  to  rest  the  vast 
fleet  of  vessels  qpfead  out  before  us,  their  in- 
numerable Kghts  ghstening  upon  the  smooth  ex- 
panse of  ocean,  and  dancing  solemnly  up  and 
down  on  the  great  swell  which  the  Atlantic  ever 
keeps  up,  and  much  more  resembling  the  vessels 
in  a  vast  naval  panorama  than  a  scene  of  real  life. 
There  is  something  solemn  and  thought-inspiring 
in  a  scene  like  tMs,  at  all  events  to  a  thinking 
per8<m,  who  for  the  first  time  witnesses  it  The 
entire  stillness  which  reigns  by  night  over  this 
vast  aquatic  town,  the  absence  of  all  noise,  except 
the  continual  faint  roar  of  the  swell,  the  sorrow* 
fal  creaking  of  the  rigging,  and  the  solitary  **  sag** 
of  the  vessel's  bow,  as  she  falls  into  tiie  trough 
ef  the  sea ;  the  bare  poles  of  the  distant  vessels 
thrown  in  vivid,  afanoet  unnatural  rehef  against 
the  sky ;  the  crazy  motion  of  the  little  ba^,  as 
th^  are  tossed  -about  at  the  mewy  of  the  waves, 
having  scarce  steerage  way;  the  lonely- looking 
light  on  the  mast,  eeeming  to  be  the  spirit  which 
has  entire  charge  of  the  hull  beneath ;  the  absence 
of  all  life  where  but  a  shcnt  time  ago  aU  was  Ufe 
and  bustle ;  all  this  oon^rasted  so  strangely  with 
the  lively  appearance  of  the  vessels  by  day,  as 
they  skim  rapidly  over  the  waters,  their  great 
(nles  of  snow-white  canvas  gleaming  gayly  in  the 
sun,  and  their  crews  moving  merrily  about  decks, 
as  to  make  me  almost  doubt  that  there  were  in 
hd  in  the  shapeless  masses  drifting  past  us, 
hither  and  thither,  at  the  mercy  of  vrind  and  virave, 
men  stout  and  able,  who  had  often  battled  for  their 
fives  with  the  same  old  Ocean  upon  whose  bosom 
they  were  now  so  placidly  reposing. 

But  here  is  one,  rolling  toward  us, 

'*  As  sflent  as  a  painied  ship,  upon  a  painted  oeesn,^ 
and  seemingly  just  as  likely  to  hit  us  as  not.  We 
will  hail  him. 

**  Sohooner  ahoy !"  hails  our  captain. 

''Hille!"  is  answered  by  a  tall  figure  which 
now  rises  from  a  reclining  posture  on  the  com- 
panion-hatch. 

**  How  many  mackerel  did  yon  get  to-day  1" 

**  About  twenty  wash-barrels,  mostly  large." 

«<  Did  the  fleet  do  any  thing  1" 

**Some  of  them  lay  sttU.  a  good  while,  and  I 
guess  had  pretty  good  fishing." 

Here  some  of  our  crew  mutter  out  a  weak  im- 
precation upon  the  weather^  whidi  has  prevented 
US  from  j(Mning  the  fleet  before.    Our  fiiiend  hails 

**  Are  you  just  from  home  V* 
"Yes ;  all  well  there,"— And  the  famt  sound 
of  the  waves  as  they  surge  ondeE  hk  bows  tells 


us  that  we  are  too  wide  i^iait  fu  qpeaking  p«^ 
poses. 

Standing  a  little  fiirther  en,  into  the  thtekeet 
part  of  the  fleet,  we  too,  about  nine  o'clock,  haul 
down  our  mainsail  and  jibs,  and,  leaving  one  man 
on  deck  as  k)ok-oat,  go  down  below  to  prepaie  fay 
a  sound  sleep  for  the  labors  of  to-monow. 

At  early  daybreak  we  **  tnm  out"  and  make 
saU.  Althou^  yet  too  dark  to  distinguish  the 
numerous  fleet  in  whose  midst  we  have  taken  our 
place,  our  ears  are  saluted  on  all  sides  by  the  rat- 
tle of  rofes,  the  creak  of  bJbekA,  and  rustling  of 
canvas,  and  we  are  conscious  that  ten  thounnd 
men  are  actively  employed  arovuEM)  us,  at  the  same 
moment,  in  the  same  work,  and  preparing  fer  nm- 
ilar  duties  and  labors. 

As  the  day  breaks  fairiy  a  grand  spectacle 
bunits  upon  our  view.  The  tky  in  dear,  and  the 
sun,  as  he  rises  above  the  eastern  horiaon,  gilds 
with  his  rays  the  sails  of  a  thousand  vessels,  as 
they  lie  spread  out  upon  the.  minor-like  surfeoe 
of  the  sea.  And  now  our  crew  begin  looking  for 
acquaintances  among  the  vessels,  and  my  aston- 
ialunent  is  unbounded  at  heating  them  name  ves- 
sels distant  fipom  a  quartet  of  a  mile  to  six  or 
seven  miles,  and  that  vnth  pevfeot  certainty  of 
their  correctness.  To  such  perfeetion  has  prac- 
tice trained  the  vision  of  these  men,  diat  notwith- 
standing mackerel  catchers  are  soiupulously  rig> 
ged  alike,  the  crew  would  point  out  not  only 
vessels  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  but  also 
tell  the  hailing'placts  of  many  that  they  had  never 
seen  heffoe.  As  an  *'  Old  Salt,"  I  pnded  nysetf 
not,  a  little  on  my  expertjiess  in  detecting  dlfifer- 
ences  in  rig  or  build,  but  was  obliged  here  to  give 
tsy  art  up  as  completely  beaten.  For  wheve  I 
coukl  not  detect  the  sUgfatest  distinguishing  char- 
acteristio,  the  experienced  eyes  of  one  of  my  com- 
panions would  at  one  glance  reveal  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  vessel  in  question,  and  would  enable 
him  to  tell,  with  a  certainly  which  scarcely  evsf 
felled,  the  place  where  she  was  built,  where  rig- 
ged, and  where  at  present  owned.  This  wonder^ 
fill  fecuky  is  the  reiNtlt  of  keen  eyes  and  long  ex- 
perience, and  is  found  nowhere  else  in  such  per- 
fection as  ancmg  American  fishermen. 

And  now  we  are  all  under  w^  and  going,  cktae- 
hauled  to  the  wind,  in  a  northerly  dSreetion.  See, 
the  headmost  vessel  of  the  fleet  is  in  stays.  There 
the  next  one  tacks.  Little  squads  of  half-a-dozen 
now  follow  suit,  and  in  fifteen  minutet  the  whole 
fleet  is  on  the  other  tack,  standing  to  the  west- 
ward. And  so  we  go  all  day,  woriung  to  the 
windward  as  fest  as  Uie  light  breese  wiU  bear  ni 
along.  Every  once  in  a  while  some  one  heaves 
to  and  (ties  for  mackerel.  But  mackerel  wont 
bito  well,  in  general,  en  such  a  day  as  this,  and 
this  day  we  don't  see  a  live  one  at  aU.  The  ut- 
most harmony  ef  sentiment  seems  to  prevail 
among  this  large  fleet,  the  unity  of  action  being 
as  complete  as  though  working  by  agnal  at  thn 
commands  of  some  commodore.  It  is  just  the 
same  in  going  into  port,  or  in-changing  the  ci«iis- 
ing  groimd.  They  all  go  together.  But  with 
all  this  they  have  no  organized  head  or  leader^ 
hateadicaptahiaclsa»se«mstoiyiiUiftst.   TJmtq 
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•eenH)  hofr«verv  at  aU  timM  to  be  a  remaikable 
munimity  of  sentiment  among  all  hands. 

Mackerel  go  in  large  schools,  one  of  which 
eontains  fish  egioiigh,  if  aU  canght,  to  fill  op  every 
Teasel  in  a  fleet.  Bat,  vast  as  sqch  a  body  is,  it 
oocapies  but  a  vety  small  space  in  the  ocean 
which  soppoits  it.  A  echool  ef  fish  tbevefore  is 
to  be  searched  ont  mnch  as  one  would  look  lor  a 
needle  in  a  haystack— ^onw^arTing  patience  and 
determination  being  qualifications  as  necessary 
to  constitnto  a  sueeessfiil  fisherman  as  to  make 
•ne  a  fortonlito  searcher  for  needles.  In  hunting 
mackerel,  a  large  fleet,  spreading  over  an  eiteo- 
aive  area  of  'Aground,'*  and  throwing  much  bait, 
is  much  a»re  likely  to  raise  a  school'  than  a  sin- 
gle vessel  or  small  squad,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  <*  the  fleet**  is  a  permanency  in  mackeieting. 

Toward  evemng  the  wind  goes  down,  the  sl^ 
is  overcast  by  white  clouds,  and  the  weather  be- 
comee  a  pea-jacket  coMer.  Having  found  no  fish 
all  day,  we  take  in  sail  early,  see  eveiy  thing 
clear  for  a  <*  fish^ay**  to-monow,  and,  aU  but  the 
watoh  (one  man)  go  to  bed  about  eight  o'dodc. 
At  midnight,  when  I  am  called  up  out  of  my  warm 
bed  to  stand  an  hour's  watch,  I  find  the  vessel 
pitching  uneasily,  and  hear  the  breeoBe  blowing 
fitfully  through  the  naked  rigging,  and  going  on 
deck  perceive  that  both  wind  Mid  sea  have  **  got 
up**  since  we  retired  to  rest.  The  sky  looks  low- 
ering, and  the  douds  are  evidently  surcharged 
with  rain.  In  fine  the  weather,  as  my  predeces- 
sor on  watch  informs  me,  bears  every  sign  of  an 
excellent  fieh-day  on  the  morrow.  I  accordingly 
grind  some  bait,  shaipen  up  my  hodcs  once  more, 
see  D^  lines  dear,  and  my  heaviest  jigs  (the 
teehnical  term  for  hooks  with  pewter  run  on 
them),  oil  the  rail  ready  for  use,  and  at  one 
o'clock  return  to  my  comfortable  bunk.  I  am 
soon  again  asleep,  and  dreaming  of  hearing  fin- 
beUs  ringing,  and  seeing  men  rush  to  the  fire; 
and  just  as  I  see  '^-tfae  machine**  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  am  startled  out  of  my  propriety, 
my  dream,  sleep,  and  all,  by  the  loud  cry  of  <*  Fish 
ho !"  I  start  up  desperately  in  my  narrow  bunk, 
bringing  my  cranium  in  violent  contact  with  a 
beam  overhead,  which  has  the  efifeet  of  knocking 
me  flat  down  in  my  berth  again.  After  recover^ 
ing  as  much  consciousness  as  is  necessary  to  ap- 
preciate my  position,  I  roll  out  of  bed,  jerii  sav- 
agely at  my  boote,  and  snatching  up  my  cap  and 
pea^aoket,  make  a  rash  at  the  compamon-way, 
«p  which  I  manage  to  foil  in  my  haste,  and  then 
spring  into  ^  hold  for  a  strike-barrel. 

And  now  the  mainsail  is  up,  the  jib  down,  and 
the  captain  is  throwing  bait.  It  is  not  yet  quite 
light,  but  we  hear  oiher  mainsails  going  up  all 
round  us.  A  cool  drizzle  makes  the  morning  un- 
mistakably uncomfortable,  and  we  stand  Mound 
half  asleep,  with  our  sore  hands  in  our  pockets, 
wishing  we  were  at  home.  The  ^pper,  how- 
ever, is  hdding  his  lines  over  the  rail  with  an  air 
which  clearly  intimates  that  the  slightest  kind  of 
a  nibble  will  be  quite  sufficient  this  monnng  to 
•eal  the  doom  of  a  madLorel. 

**  There,  by  Jove !  the  captain  haide  badc-^ 
^ere,  I  told  you  so !  skipfter'sgot  bin— no-^^dia, 


e^»t«in,  you  haul  back  too  savagely  !**  With  the 
first  movement  of  the  captain's  arm  indicating  the 
presence  of  fish,  every  body  rushes  madly  to  the 
rail,  and  jigs  are  heaid  on  all  sides  plashing  into 
the  water,  and  eager  hands  and  anne  are  stretdi* 
ed  at  their  foil  length  over  tiie  side,  feeling  anz« 
iously  for  a  nibble. 

**  Sh — hish— there's  something  just  passed  my 
fly — I  felt  him,"  says  an  old  maB  stancting  along- 
side of  me. 

**  Tee,  and  I've  got  him,"  triumphantly  sheute 
out  the  next  man  on  the  other  aide  of  him,  haul- 
ing in  as  he  speaks  a  fine  mackerel,  and  striking 
him  off  into  hhi  barrel  in  the  most  approved  style^ 

Z — Z— sip  goes  my  Hne  through  and  deep 
into  my  poor  fingers,  as  a  huge  madierel  rushes 
savagely  away  vnKh  what  he  finds  is  not  so  great 
a  prise  as  he  thought  it.  I  get  confoundly  fluiw 
ried,  miss  stroke  ludf  a  dosentimes  in  hating  in 
as  many  fothoms  of  line,  and  at  length  sucMd 
in  landhig  my  first  fish  safely  in  my  barrel,  where 
he  flounders  away  "most  melodiously**  as  niy 
neighbor  says. 

And  now  it  is  foiriy  daylig^  and  the  rain, 
whieh  has  been  threatening  all  night,  beghis  to 
ppur  down  in  right  earnest.  And  as  the  heavy 
drops  patter  on  the  sea  the  fish  begin  to  bite  fest 
and  furieualy. 

**  Shorten  up,"  says  the  skipper,  and  we 
shorten  in  our  lines  to  about  eight  feet  firom  the 
rail  to  the  hooks,  when  we  can  jerk  them  in  just 
as  fost  as  we  can  move  our  ^ds  and  aims. 
"  Keep  your  lines  dear,?'  is  now  the  word,  as 
the  doomed  fish  flip  foster  and  foster  into  the 
barrds  standing  to  recdve  them.  Here  is  one 
greedy  fellow  already  casting  fortive  glances  bet- 
hind  him,  and  calculating  in  his  mind  how  many 
fish  he  will  have  to  lose  in  the  operation  of  getting 
his  second  strtke-barreL 

Now  you  hear  no  sound  except  the  steady  fl^ 
of  fidi  into  the  barrels.  Eveiy  foee  wears  an 
expresdon  of  anxious  determination ;  everybody 
moves  as  though  by  springs ;  every  heart  beata 
loud  with  exdtement,  and  every  hand  hauls  in 
fish  ahd  throws  out  hooks  vrith  a  methodicd 
prednon,  a  kind  of  slow  haste,  whidi  unites  the 
greatest  speed  with  the  utmost  security  against 
fouling  lines. 

And  now  the  min  increases.  We  hear  jibe 
rattling  down ;  and  glancing  up  hastily,  I  am 
surprised  to  find  our  vessel  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  fleet,  which  has  already  become 
aware  that  we  have  got  fish  alongside. .  Mean- 
time the  wind  rises,  the  sea  struggles  against  the 
rain,  which  is  endeavoring  with  ito  steady  patter 
to  subdue  the  tumoH  of  dd  Ocean.  We  are 
already  on  our  third  barrd  eadi,  and  still  the  fish 
come  in  as  fost  as  ever,  and  the  business  (sport 
it  has  ceased  to  be  some  time  dnce)  continues 
with  vigor  undimniished.  Thick  beads  of  pep* 
spiration  chase  each  eiher  down  our  focee. 
Jad^eta,  c^m,  and  even  over-shirts  are  thrown 
off,  to  give  more  fireedom  to  limbs  that  are  worked 
to  their  utmost. 

<«Hilk>l  wherearethefishV*  Allgonel  Every 
lum  U  foU  eagerly  for  a  bite,  but^^ipt  the  foiateat 
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nibble  is  perceptible.  The  mackmrel,  which  but 
a  moment  ago  were  £urly  Tuahing  on  boatd,  bare 
in  that  moment  diiappeared  lo  completely  that 
not  a  fign  of  one  is  left.  The  vesiel  next  under 
onr  lee  holds  them  a  little  longer  than  we,  but 
they  finally  also  disappear  from  her  side.  And 
so  on  all  around  us. 

And  now  we  have  time  to  look  around  us 
— to  compare  notes  on  each  other's  successes — 
to  straighten  our  back  bones,  nearly  broken,  and 
aching  horribly  with  the  constant  reaching  over ; 
to  examine  our  fingers,  cut  to  pieces  and  grown 
sensationlees  with  the  perpetual  dragging  of  small 
tines  across  them — to—  **  There,  the  skipper's  got 
a  bite ! — here  they  are  again,  boys,  and  big  fellows 
too  !*'  Every  body  rushes  once  more  to  the  rail, 
and  business  commences  again,  but  not  at  so 
fiist  a  rate  as  before.  By-and-by  there  is  another 
cessation,  and  we  hoist  our  jib  and  run  off  a  tittle 
way  into  a  new  berth. 

While  running  across,  I  take  the  first  good 
look  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  general.  We  tie, 
as  before  said,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  whole 
fleet,  which  from  originally  covenng  an  area  of 
fifteen  miles  each  way,  has  **  knotted  up"  into  a 
tittle  space  not  above  two  miles  square.  In 
many  places,  although  the  sea  is  tolerably  rough, 
the  vessels  tie  so  closely  together  that  one  could 
almost  jump  from  one  to  the  other.  The  greatest 
skill  and  care  are  necessary  on  such  occasions  to 
keep  them  apart,  and  prevent  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  a  collision,  a  general  smash-up  of 
masta,  booms,  bulwarks,  etc.  Yet  a  great  fish 
day  like  this  rarely  passes  off  without  some  ves- 
sels sustaining  serious  damage.  We  thread  our 
way  among  the  vessels  with  as  much  woik  and 
as  daintily  as  a  man  would  walk  over  ground 
covered  with  eggs,  and  finally  get  into  a  berth 
under  lee  of  a  vessel  which  seems  to  hold  the 
fish  pretty  well.  And  here  we  fish  away  by 
spells,  for  they  have  got  **  spirty,'*  that  is,  they 
are  capricious,  and  appear  and  disappear  sud- 
denly like  a  flash. 

Meanwhile  the  rain  continues  pouring  out  of 
Uie  leaden  sky,  which  looks  as  though  about  to 
fall  on  us,  and  overwhehn  us  in  a  second  deluge. 
The  wind  is  getting  high  (old  Boreas,  singularly 
enough,  always  gets  high  on  these  occasions, 
when  fresh  water  is  plentiest),  and  the  old  hands 
are  debating  ^among  themselves  as  to  the  most 
judicious  port  to  be  made  to-night.  At  ten  we 
get  breakfkst,  consisting  of  coffee,  hot  cakes, 
bread  and  butter,  fish,  beef,  sweet  cakes,  and 
apple  sauce.  The  moming^s  exercise  has  given 
us  aU  a  ravenous  appetite,  and  the  celerity  with 
which  the  various  comestibles  spread  out  for  us 
by  the  cook  are  made  to  disappear,  would  aston- 
ish the  members  of  **  our  best  society." 

After  breakfast  we  begin  to  clear  up  decks  a 
tittle,  prq>aratory  to  experiencing  some  part  of 
the  rough  weather  which  is  brewing.  Oil  doths 
are  in  great  demand,  but  the  rahi  somehow  con- 
trives to  soak  through  them,  and  they  form  but 
tittle  protection.  We  secure  our  mackerel  barrels 
to  the  bulwarks,  lash  up  the  various  loose  olijects 
about  decks,  and  pot  on  tba  hafohti,  tto.    The 


fish  stiU  bite,  but  more  moderately  and  bf 
"  spirts,"  and  m  the  half  liquid  state  in  whidi 
we  aU  find  ourselves,  we  mechanically  hold  our 
tinea  over  the  rail  and  haul  in  fish^wHh  as  littk 
motion  to  our  bodies  as  possible,  lor  the  skin  m 
such  weather  gets.marvalously  teoder,  and  is  apt 
to  come  off  on  very  slight  provocation. 

At  one  o^dock  **  Seat  ye,  one  half,"  from  tfat 
atentoiian  hmgs  of  the  cook,  prodanns  dinner  on 
the  table,  and  **  one  half"  accordingly  go  down 
to  **  foiish  their  break&st,"  as  a  fecetioos  shqn 
mate  remarks.  The  cabhi  of  a  fisfaennan  be  il 
known  is  too  confined  to  accommodate  an  entire 
fishing  crew  with  seats  around  the  table,  and 
accordingly  it  is  customaiy  for  the  oldest  hands 
to  eat  first,  leaving  the  young  men  and  boys  to 
fi>llow  at  second  table. 

After  dinner  we  make  preparations  fi>r  dresong 
our  fish  GibHubs,  sptit-knives,  barrels,  wash-bar- 
rels, buckets,  mittens,  and  sea-boots,  are  hunted 
up,  and  water  begins  to  flow  about  decks  more 
plentifully  than  ever.  Mackerd  are  "  dressed  " 
l^  splitting  them  do#n  the  bade,  taking  out  their 
entrails  (caUed  in  fisherman's  parlance  **gibs"), 
letting  the  blood  soak  out  of  them  by  immersion 
in  clear  salt  water,  and  then  salting  them  dovm 
in  layers,  in  the  barrels  prepared  for  that  pur- 
pose. Two  persons  compose  a  **gang"  for 
dressing.  One  of  them  splits  the  fish  and  throws 
them  to  the  other,  who,  by  a  dexterous  twist  of 
his  thumbs  and  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  ex- 
tracts the  entrails,  and  throws  the  cleaned  fish 
into  a  barrel  of  salt  water  at  hand.  **  Dressing  " 
fifth  is  disagreeable  woik  in  itsdf,  but  generally 
passes  off  Uvely  enough,  as  it  is  the  conduding 
scene  in  what  fishermen  call  **  a  day's  work,"  and 
one  now  learns  how  much  he  has  in  reatity 
caught,  and  miser-like  plunges  up  to  the  arm- 
pits in  the  riches  he  has  that  day  won.  llien 
too,  dressing  is  eplivened  by  many  a  jest,  .and 
anecdote,  and  song,  eveiy  body  feeling  joyfbl  at 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  hopdiil  for  the  success 
of  the  voyage.  And  while  the  operation  of  cMdi- 
uig  fish  is  foUowed  with  an  intensity  and  ardor 
which  does  not  admit  of  the  stightest  flaggmg  of 
attention,  dressing  is  the  very  reverse,  and  may 
be  made  as  tivdy  as  possible  without  detriment 
to  the  work. 

Soon  after  commendng  to  dress,  the  whole 
fleet  gets  under  veay,  and  steers  towaid  the  land, 
which  is  faintly  visible  under  our  lee,  the  wind 
being  from  the  northeast.  Gomg  square  before 
it,  we  soon  near  the  land,  and  as  we  do  so,  boUi 
wind  and  sea  increase.  We  have  a  grand  chance 
to  try  the  sailing  qualities  of  our  little  boat— « 
chance  which  a  mackerel  man  never  neglects; 
for  next  to  getting  a  good  share  of  fish,  a  man  is 
considered  most  fortunate  if  he  has  a  smart  sail- 
mg  vessel.  We  overhaul  a  good  many,  and  are 
badly  beaten  by  a  few  of  the  vessels,  as  might 
be  expected  in  so  large  a  fleet.  And  as  we 
come  into  competition  with  some  new  vessel 
our  crew  tell  at  once  her  name,  if  she  is  known 
to  them,  or  if  entirely  unknown,  at  any  rate  her 
hailing  place. 

After  dresnng,  we  salt  ow  ottdi.^  Thii  is  ioay 
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work  for  sore  fingers,  hank,  and  arms,  of  which, 
after  a  day's  work  like  the  present,  ^ere  is  al- 
ways a  plentifal  sapply,  mackereting  bein^,  under 
any  oircomstances,  a  business  in  which  sores  of 
all  kmds  on  hands  and  feet  are  singularly  plenty 
and  hard  to  get  rid  of.  But  sateing  does  not  last 
forerer,  and  the  few  preparations  necessary  for 
going  into  harbor  being  already  completed,  we 
gather  together,  as  dusk  oomes  on,  in  little  knots 
about  the  deck,  discuss  the  day's  work,  point  out 
familiar  yessels,  and  argue  (m  their  various  sail- 
ing qualities,  and  once  in  a  while  slily  peep  down 
the  "  companion*Way  "  into  the  snuff  little  cabin, 
where  the  *< ram-cat"  (the  sailors  name  for  a 
cabin  stove)  glows  so  brightly,  and  every  thing 
looks  so  comfortable,  and  in  particular  to  dry, 
that  our  hearts  yearn  for  a  place  by  the  fire. 
Landsmen,  poor  fellows,  have  no  idea  how  great 
an  amount  of  real,  genuine,  unmistakable  com- 
fort may  be  contained  in  a  little  bo;c  ten  feet  by 
fifteen,  with  a  table  in  the  middle,  seats  and 
berths  at  the  sides,  a  stove  and  hatchway  at  one 
end,  a  row  of  shelves  and  a  box-compass  at  the 
other,  and  a  skylight  over  head,  the  whole  smell- 
ing villainously  of  decayed  fish'  and  bilg&-water. 
Happily  for  mankind  all  happiness  is  compara- 
tive, else  would  not  the  dirty  confined  cabin  of  a 
fisherman  ever  be  considered  a  very  Elysium  of 
comfort,  and  a  seat  by  its  fire  be  regarded  as  a 
luxury,  than  which  the  conqueror  of  the  world 
could  wish  for  nothing  better. 

We  are  fast  nearing  our  haven.  And  glad 
enough  we  all  are  of  it,  for  the  wind  has  risen, 
until  it  already  blows  half  a  gale,  and  the  great 
waves  roll  after  us  savagely,  trying  to  overtake 
us,  and  looking  as  though  if  they  did,  they  would 
inevitably  smother  our  little  craft.  And  then, 
too,  as  the  excitement  of  the  day  dies  out,  and 
we  stand  inactively  about,  the  rain  seems  cokler, 
and  our  wet  clothes  adhere  clammily  to  our 
bodies,  and  make  moving  about  a  misery.  Yon-r 
der  is  East  Point  Light  shining  brightly  on  our 
beam.  The  headmost  of  our  companions  have 
already  shot  around  the  point,  and  are  running 
up  to  their  anchorage. 

**  Man  your  sheets,  now,  boys,  and  stand  by 
to  trim  aft !"  sings  out  our  skipper.  And  as  we 
string  along  die  ropes  the  helm  goes  down.  She 
comes  into  the  wind,  shaking  like  a  dog  just  come 
out  of  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sails 
arb  trimmed  flat,  and  we  gayly  round  the  point, 
and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  are  in  smooth 
water. 

Two  tacks  take  us  nearly  up  to  Ten  Pound 
Island  Light,  and,  as  we  stand  over  once  more, 
"  Haul  down  the  foresail!^  shouts  the  captain. 
"  Stand  by  your  main  and  jib  halyards  \  see  your 
anchor  all  elear !" 

"There's  a  good  berth,  skipper,"  says  one  of 
the  oki  hands,  right  alongside  of  tiiat  Chatham 
smack."  (It  is  so  dark  that,  do  my  best,  I  can 
not  make  out  even  the  rig  of  the  vessel  to  which 
my  old  friend  so  readily  gives  a  "  local  habitation 
and  a  name." 

"  Here  we  are — down  jib !"  and  down  it  rat- 
ttee  without  any  trooble,  as  her  head  swings 


into  the  wind.  As  her  headway  is  deadened, 
"  let  go  the  anchor !"  is  the  word,  and  a  plash, 
and  the  rattle  of  a  few  fethoms  of  cable  tell  us 
that  we  are  fest  for  the  night. 

"  Pay  out  cable,  boys ;  a  good  scope,  and  let 
her  ride  easy !"  and  the  rest  of  us  go  aft  and 
haul  down  the  enormous  mainsail,  the  wet  can- 
vas of  which  feels  as  though  made  of  stout  wire. 
It  is  soon  fiirled  up,  and  a  lantern  festened  in  the 
rigging,  and  then  we  make  a  general  rush  for 
the  cabin.  Here  wet  clothes  and  boots  are  flung 
off  and  thrpwn  pell-mell  on  deck,  dry  suits  don- 
ned, and  then  **  one-half"  crawl  into  their  bunks, 
while  the  babnce  eat  their  suppers. 

Meanwhile  we  hear  an  incessant  rattling  of 
sails,  and  plashing  of  anchors  on  every  side  of 
us,  while  the  wind  whittles  wildly  through  our 
rigging,  and  the  rain  dashes  fiercely  against  the 
skylight  and  deck  overhead,  increasing  our  com- 
fort by  reminding  us  of  the  sufferings  we  have 
esci^Md. 

It  is  not  until  after  supper  that  we  begin  to 
think  of  the  damages  sustained  in  our  persons 
during  the  past  day's  work.  And  now  rags, 
salve,  and  liniment,  and  all  the  various  prepara- 
tions for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  sore  fin- 
gers, sore  wrists,  sore  arms,  sore  feet,  sore  an- 
kles, and  sore  shins,  are  brought  into  requisition ; 
the  cook  is  flattered  and  cajoled  out  of  modicums 
of  hot  fresh  water,  and  stockings  are  taken  ofi; 
sleeves  rolled  up,  bandages  unrolled,  and  groans 
and  growls  resound  from  every  comer  of  the 
cabin. 

The  operation  which  is  now  commenced  is 
considered  among  old  fishermen  as  one  of  the 
"peculiar"  comforts  incident  to  their  calling. 
"Comfort  indeed!"  incredulously  observes  the 
landsman  reader.  "  Yes,  sir,  comfort,"  say  I. 
For,  s^,  allow  me  to  say  you  have  not  yet  the 
most  remote  idea  of  the  real  signification  of  the 
word  comfort.  Nor  will  you  ever  be  fully  en- 
lightened on  the  subject  until  you  have  been 
fishing  a  season.  In  fact,  my  dear  sir,  until  you 
domiciliate  yourself  on  board  a  Cape  schooner 
for  a  couple  of  trips,  you  will  not  have  even  a 
proper  idea  of  what  a  real  sore  is ;  how  in  the 
world  then  do  you  expect  to  know  what  comfort 
(among  other  matter)  is  to  be  taken  out  of  such 
things  1 

As  seres  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  business  of 
catching  mackerel,  I  will  here  relate  my  slight 
experience  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  uniniti- 
ated. When  preparing  to  go  on  board  the  ves- 
sel at  H I  was  counseled  to  provide  myself 

with  a  supply  of  salve  and  bandages  for  the 
sore  fingers,  etc.,  with  which  I  would  be  pester- 
ed on  my  trip.  "  For,"  said  my  friends,  "  fishes 
men  always  have  sores."  But  I  laughed  to  my- 
self and  boastfully  thought,  "  I  am  not  a  fisher-, 
man."  But  the  old  lady  at  whose  house  I  stay- 
ed d^ng  the  time  I  was  on  shore,  knew  much 
more  abmit  the  matter  than  I,  and  accordingly 
when  I  got  on  board  I  found,  on  an  examination 
into  my  effects,  that  she  had  put  at  least  half-a- 
dosen  yards  of  old  muslin  and  linen  in  my  clothes- 
beg.  And  well  it  was  that  8he>did  so.  I  had 
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not  been  three  whole  days  oit  board  before  I  ex» 
peneneed  premonitory  tymptoniB  of  what  are 
commonly  called  ''boils/'  coming,  one  on  my 
right  foot,  one  on  the  ankle  of  the  aame,  and  one 
on  my  arm  (the  left  one).  I  was  euiprised,  as  I 
had  never  in  my  life  had  such  things  on  me,  and 
had  always  prided  myself  on  a  purity  of  system 
which  bore  me  dear  of  such  tonnents.  It  was 
quite 'natural  that  I  should  express  my  surprise, 
and  quite  as  natural  that  my  shipmates  should 
express  non«>  they  looking  upon  such  things  as 
matters  of  course.  I  did  not,  therefore^  obtain 
any  sympathy  among  them. 

Well,  I  nursed  my  tormetits,  and,  like  every 
thing  else  that  is  nursed,  they  grew  apace,  and 
before  a  week  were  called  **  fine  large  boils.''  I 
said  I  nuned  them ;  is  it  necessary  to  add  that  I 
cursed  them  1  At  least,  as  far  as  my  oonsdeooe 
permitted  me  to  do  so.  I  was  regularly  lamed 
— and  yet  h^e  ^as  I  on  board  a  confbunded  fish- 
ing vessel,  with  all  available  assistance  required 
to  help  in  getting  things  in  order  for  the  fish- 
ground.  My  boils  are  no  excuse,  and  I  am  lAiere- 
fore  expected  to  do  as  others  do,  to  pump,  to  run, 
to  be  smart,  to  cMmb,  if  necessary,  to  puU  on 
ropes,  and  to— in  short— do  every  thing  that  wants 
doinff .  If  I  groan,  I  am  ^own  veteran  old  sores, 
to  which  mine  ate,  in  fisyng  language,  oidy 
«  darling  little  pets.**  When  I  venture  to  utter 
a  hope  of  spon  bemg  better,  my  Aieod,  to  v^hose 
kind  offices  I  am  indebted  for  an  introduction  to 
this  mfemal  business^  smilingly  assures  me  that 
^*  this  is  nothing — a  mere  trifle :  when  we  once 
get  among  mackerel,  then  vrill  be  the  time  for 
sores."  As  though  this  was  not  the  grand  jubi- 
lee of  every  thing  of  the  kind  !^ 

But  every  body  on  board  has  sores^^ores  of 
all  descriptions,  and  some  that  are  indescribable 
—cuts,  chafes,  line-sores,  pickle-sores,  boils,  pim- 
ples, felons,  festers,  agndls,  bruises,  and  every 
other  species  of  torment  that  poor  mortal  can  by 
any  possibility  have  on  his  hands  and  feet,  our 
little  community  are  Infested  with.  And  it  is 
with  our  sores  somewhat  as  with  the  Paddy*^ 
pig,  which  '^enjoyed  miserable  bad  health,  and 
was  getting  no  better  very  fest."  Thus  it  hap- 
pened, that  on  the  evening  in  question,  after  sup- 
per was  dispatched,  every  one  commenced  patch- 
ing up  his  sores,  laughing  meanwhile  at  every 
body  else,  making  odd  grimaces  while  attending 
to  their  little  matters. 

Before  retiring  to  rest  I  take  a  peep  on  deck. 
The  gale  is  roaring  ^ercely  through  the  bare  rig- 
ging, and  a  blmding  storm  of  hail  and  sleet,  a 
blast  of  which  salutes  my  face  as  I  put  it  out  of 
the  companion-way,  adds  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  night.  The  dark  storm-clouds  scud  wildly 
across  the  sky,  and  the  wind  fiuriy  shrieks  at 
times,  as  though  glorying  m  the  strength  to  bear 
down  every  thing  coming  in  its  path.  It  is  truly 
a  wild  night,  and  as  I  descend  again  to  my  pom- 
foitable  place  by  the  fire,  I  think  anxiouriy  of 
the  poor  souls  who  are  tossed  about  in  such 
weather— cold,  wet,  and  suffering  at  the  mercy 
of  the  whids  and  waters.  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
thoughts,  for  as  I  shake  the  sleet  off  vty  longh 


cap,  I  hear  our  giay-headed  old  skipper  aiiitt«r 
softly  to  himself,  '« Grod  pity  poor  sailom  who  U9 
caught  in  Boston  Bay  in  this  stotm." 

We  go  to  sleep  early— get  up  late  next  mom- 
ing — get  breakfesl-^the  storm  still  ragiiig)— 
head  up,  and  strike  down  the  mackerel  cau^^ 
the  preceding  day ;  dear  vap  decks,  and  then  go 
ashore,  or  visit  some  of  the  other  vessels.  To  do 
either  of  the  latter,  we  do  not  require  the  assist- 
ance of  boats,  for  the  fleet  has  so  crowded  tbo 
harbor,  that  one  can  wiUiout  difliculty  walk  from 
one  side  of  the  harbor  to  the  other,  a  distance  of 
th^ee-foorths  of  a  mile,  on  veesds. 

Toward  evening  the  wind  hauls  to  the  noitli- 
ward,  and  the  weather  clears  up,  and  great  snow- 
white  clouds,  looking  like  gigantic  puffs  of  steam 
from  some  engine  in  the  oSier  world,  roll  grandfy 
across  tlie  sky,  sure,  signa  of  good  weather.  We 
**tum  in''  early,  and  are  ^ed  out  at  three 
o'dodc  A.M.  to  get  uad^  way.  We  find  eveiy 
body  around  us  in  motion,  seme  heaving  up  their 
anchors,  others  hoisting  their  sails,  some  with 
boats  ahead,  being  towed  out  of  the  crowd,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  shape  a  cou^rse,  and  a  few  al- 
ready steering  out  of  the  harbor.  We  follow  suit 
with  aU  haste,  and  daylight  finds  us  in  Boston 
Bay,  with  the  fleet  around  us,  and  the  hills  of 
Gape  Ann  blue  in  the  distance* 

Such  is  a  Jish^dayt  with  its  accompaniments. 
Of  a  series  of  such  is  composed  the  trip  of  a 
mackerel  catcher,  for  Uie  fish  rarely  bite  well  ex- 
cept just  befi>re  a  storm.  When  ftiU  of  fish, 
which  is  generally  in  from  three  to  &fe  weeks, 
the  vessel  goes  back  home  and  lands  her  cargo. 
There  the  fish  are  assorted,  weighed,  and  |o- 
packed  by  an  inspector  regularly  qypointed  for 
that  purpose.  By  him  the  barrels  are  finally 
branded,  to  Ahow  that  they  are  ^  800  lbs.  of  madc- 
erel,"  No.  1,  3,  or  8,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
then  they  ^re  ready  for  sale  or  shipment. 

FishOTnen  make  ftom  f  MH)  to  $860  and  $400 
during  the  eight  months  in  which  they  labor,  viz., 
from  the  last  of  March  to  the  first  of  December. 
During  the  winter  they  in  g^ieral  remain  at 
home,  compensating  for  the  toils  of  the  working 
season  by  a  life  of  total  inactivity  and  idleness, 
qpendmg  a  great  part  of  the  earnings  of  the  past 
year  in  harmless  dissipation,  and  looking  to  no- 
thing higher  than  **  an  early  start  in  the  spring  for 
the  Banks.*'  Such  is  life  in  the  fishing  villages 
of  Cape  Cod-**to  use  a  rather  homely  and  per- 
haps coarse,  but  trite  saifor**  simile,  '*  Like  a 
Portuguese  devO,  when  it  is  good  it  is  too  good« 
and  when  it  is  bad  it  is  worthless." 


¥^ 


THE  ORIENTAL  MERCHANT. 
HEN  Haj  Hamed  borrowed  a  hundred  dinars 
of  the  merchant  Kodadad,  he  swore  by  the 
feith  of  the  Prophet  to  return  the  sum  within  six 
months  feom  that  time,  and  fixed  the  hour  and 
day.  He  was  a  young  man.  Mi  of  hope  and 
confidence,  and  Kodadad  was  old  and  waiy. 
My  SOB,"  said  the  latter,  **diis  is  perhaps  a 
rash  promise.  Say  one  year."  But  Haj  Hamed 
wouM  not  accept  a  ftirther  delay.  He  was  going 
from  Tamn  to  DamasciM  on  acoouneidal  journey 
Jigitized  by 
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Slid  ha4  aocoralaly  oatoufated  the  Ium.  Om 
month  to  go ;  one  month  to  oome  back ;  Uhtm 
monthfl  to  sell  hU  goods;  a  whole  month  to 
•pAve.  Bat  the  accidents  of  the  ioad*-^iofcness, 
robben,  unforeseen  delays  1  He  Tetied  updn  the 
mercy  of  God ;  and  with  many  assaveMtions  said 
that  at  the  appohrted  time  he  would  pvssent  him- 
self at  the  kiosfiue  of  the  meichant  ^Kndadad,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  ky  before  him  a  hun- 
dred golden  dinars  The  money  was  lent  without 
interest,  and  payment  was  a  saored  obUgatien. 

The  caravan  set  out,  flags  flying,  aad  dnms 
beating,  from  the  rendesvous  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  soon  enteied  the  gorges  of  the 
mountains.  Aifter  proceeding  a  littto  way,  a  bait 
was  agreed  upon ;  for  many  of  the  merchants  had 
staid  behind,  saying  their  last  adieus  to  their 
families,  or  making  additions  to  their  merohand- 
ise.  Haj  Hamed,  who  possessed  several  camel- 
loads,  and  had  been  among  the  first  to  be  ready 
at  the  place  of  meeting,  repined  greatly  at  this 
delay. 

He  had  earned  his  title  of  Haj,  or  Pilgrim, 
when  a  boy,  by  going  in  company  with  his  fklher 
to  the  shrine  of  the  Prophet ;  but  this  was  the 
flrst  journey  he  had  undertaken  sineo.  His  im- 
patience, therefore,  may  be  exeused.  He  had 
started  with  the  idea  of  making  a  fortune ;  and 
was  impatient  to  be  doing.  Besides,  there  was 
his  promise  to  Kodadad.  If  he  forfeited  that,  his 
credit  was  gone  forever.  Accordingly,  ho  spent 
the  first  part  of  the  day  that  followed  the  halt, 
sitting  by  the  roaddide,  counting  the  stragglers 
that  came  in,  and  jeering  them  for  their  tardiness. 
"This  young  man,"  said  some,  "believes  that 
time  was  made  only  for  him.  What  matters  a 
day  mare  or  less  1  At  the  end  of  life  we  shall 
have  to  regret  our  impatience.  There  are  evils 
by  every  wayside.  Why  should  we  be  eager  to 
come  up  with  them !" 

These  philosophical  remarks  found  no  favor 
with  Hij  Hamed,  who,  instead  of  imitating  his 
companions,  and  reclininglazily,  under  the  shadow 
of  trees  on  the  green  grass,  listening  to  the  songs 
of  the  birds  and  the  gurgling  of  the  stream,  began 
At  length  to  roam  uneasily  about.  He  saw  that 
another  sun  would  set,  and  perhaps  another,  and 
behold  them  still  in  the  lap  of  the  same  valley. 
HeclimWed  the  mountains,  endeavoring  to  distract 
his  thoughts,  and  whenever  he  obtained  a  glimpse 
of  the  encampment  below,  he  gased  at  it,  en- 
deavoring to  discern  signs  of  a  forward  move- 
ment. But  the  t^nts  remained  unstruck;  the 
people  reclined  in  groups ;  the  camels  and  horses 
were  dispersed  here  and  there ;  and  the  lazy  tink- 
ling of  their  bells  showed  that  they,  at  any  rate, 
were  enjoying  themselves.  The  young  merchant 
at  length  turned  away  and  plunged  into  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  forest.  Nature  had  no  charms 
for  him.  As  he  went,  he  counted  in  his  memory 
the  number  of  pieces  of  cloth  his  bales  contained, 
compared  the  cost-price  with  the  probable  mark- 
et-price, and  reveled  in  the  antidpatbn  of  gi- 
gantic profits  to  be  realized  in  the  paradise  of  Us 
imagination— «ome  dusty  bazaar  in  the  for-ofl* 
city  of  Damascus. 
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While  he  was  meditating  on  tiiMa  sordid  mat* 
tors,  he  was  suddenly  leoalied  to  himsstf  by 
a  surprising  accident.  A  huge  manUe  was 
tluown  over  his  head ;  and  before  he  had  time 
to  struggle,  be  was  cast  on  the  ground,  and 
rolled  up,  ^kB  a  baie  of  his  own  goods,  in  cam- 
pleto  darkness.  At  first,  he  thou^t  that  install 
death  was  to  be  his  fote;  and  he  murmured, 
"  May  Heaven  pay  my  debt  to  the  merchant  Ko- 
dadad !"  Soon,  however,  it  appeared  that  he  was 
only  a  prisoner ;  and  he  felt  himself  raised  and 
carried  along,  while  smothered  laughter  came  to 
ys  oars.  If  this  were  a  joke,  it  was  a  practical 
one.  He  tried  to  speak;  but  no  answer  was  to> 
turned,  except  renewed  laoghter.  Presentfcr, 
those  who  carried  him  set  him  down ;  the  bonds 
that  confined  him  were  loosened,  the  mantle  was 
whisked  away,  and,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  haa^ 
self  in  a  beantifol  gafden,  snrroonded  by  a  bevy 
of  moidene,  who  clapped  their  hands,  and  enjoyed 
his  amaaed  appearance. 

Hij  Hamed  was  too  thoroughly  an  Oiientri 
not  to  understand  his  position,  after  a  few  mo- 
menu'  thought.  He  had  evidently  been  watchod 
dnring  his  progvess  throogh  the  fi>rest  by  the 
hkOMtes  of  some  harem,  uneneombered  by  male 
attendants,  who  in  a  spirit  of  fim  had  made  him 
prisoner.  The  incident  is  not  an  uncommon  one, 
if  we  may  believe  narrators ;  bat  it  generally 
leads  to  disagreeable  resolts.  Our  meroliant  foit 
ancomfortablcu  These  menry  girb  were  qfoite 
capable,  he  thought,  after  fmimg  made  a  butt  of 
him,  of  throwing  himdovmawdlorinto  apond. 
He  looked  aroui^  for  the  chief  among  them  sather 
anxknisly,  and  soon  recognized  her  m  a  very 
young  maiden,  who,  after  having  laughed  with 
the  rest,  had  flong  herself  carelessly  on  a  pile 
of  cushions  under  a  tree,  and  was  gazing  at  him 
with  hiterest. 

«<  Lady,"  said  he,  assuming  a  humble  attitude, 
**  this  is  not  wise  nor  well.  I  am  a  merchant 
traveling  with  my  goods  that  require  care  and 
watchfulness,  and  beg  to  be  released." 

She  seemed  annoyed  that  her  beauty,  which 
was  great,  did  not  amaze  him ;  and  replied : 

**  Pear  nothing.  There  is  no  danger.  This  is 
my  father*s  kiosque.  He  has  given  it  to  me; 
and  I  Hve  here  with  my  maidens  unmolested. 
There  is  a  guard  of  slaves  at  the  gate ;  but  they 
only  appear  at  a  signal  of  daoger-t-when  I  sound 
this  sheU." 

She  r«sed  a  ooneh  to  her  lips,  and  a  shriU 
sound  filled  the  air.  The  sUve-giris,  scocely 
understanding  her  motive,  again  cast  the  mantle 
over  Hamed,  and  bade  him  be  silent  and  motion- 
less. Several  men  came  hurriedly;  but  were 
dismissed  with  jeers  and  mockeries.  In  a  fow 
moments  the  merchant,  more  dead  than  alive, 
was  uncovered  again,  and  told  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  he  had  permission  to  depart. 

By  this  time,  however,  beauty  had  begun  to 
exert  its  hifluence ;  and  Haj  Hamed,  instead  of 
rising,  remained  gazing  in  admiration  at  the  lady 
of  tlM  place.  She  met  his  glance,  at  first,  with 
a  disdainful  expression;  but  according  to  the 
Oriental  idea,  two  such  souls  have^s^cret 
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pathies,  from  the  inflaence  of  which  neither  can 
escape.  No  sooner  did  their  eyes  meet  in  a  full 
gaze,  than  both  felt  faint  at  heart  The  lady 
turned  very  pale,  and  leaned  her  head  upon  the 
cushion ;  the  maidens,  raising  the  trembling  Ha^ 
med,  led  him  to  her  nde.  They  talked  for  hours : 
not  of  themseWes,  but  of  love ;  and  expatiated 
eloquently  on  the  happiness  of  meeting,  while 
the  attendants  played  on  their  kites,  or  sang 
songs  illustrative  of  their  situation.  The  shad- 
ows of  night  were  coming  on,  when  a  peculiar 
sound  at  the  outer  gate  announced  that  the  father 
ef  the  maiden,  whose  name  was  Leilah,  had  come 
to  visit  her.  So  Haj  Hamed  was  thrust  uncere- 
moniously forth;  and  was  awakened  from  his 
dream  of  happiness  amidst  the  deepening  gloom 
of  the  forest.  He  returned  bowed  down  and 
heavy-hearted  to  the  encampment. 

Many  thoughts  kept  him  awake  for  many  hours ; 
it  was  not  until  the  sky  that  stretched  between 
the  mountain  tops  overhead  had  begun  to  whiten, 
that  at  length,  overcome  by  fatigue,  he  AU  asleep. 
Pleasant  visions  spake  beneath  Us  eyelids.  Whca 
he  awoke,  the  tents  were  struck,  the  camels  were 
laden,  and  the  people  wete  filing  off.  ^^  Why  this 
hurry  V  he  ciied.  **Was  not  this  a  pleasant 
place  to  tarry  in  1  Time  is  eternal.  There  is  no 
need  to  hasten  from  the  present,  which  is  joyful, 
to  the  future  whiqh  is  fbll  of  danger.**  Several 
merchants  thought  he  was  jeering  them  for  their 
philosophy  of  the  previous  day,  and  hastened  to 
complete  their  ansngements,.  and  follow  the  car- 
avan. Hamed^s  camehi  had  been  laden  by  his 
servmts,  and  were  ready  to  proceed.  He  hesi- 
tated a  moment;  but  remembering  his  debt  to 
Kodadad,  cried,  **  March  !**  and  went  away  with 
his  heart  full  of  new  leoollectionf- 

The  journey  was  prosperous,  but  tedious.  When 
the  caravan  reached  Damascus,  the  mariLSt  was 
found  to  be  encumbered  with  merchandise,  and 
sales  were  with  difficulty  effected.  Month  after 
month  passed  away ;  most  of  Hamed's  bales  still 
remamed  on  his  hands.  The  fiflh  month  from 
the  time  of  his  departure  had  arrived,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  despair  of  being  able  to  perform  his 
engagements;  At  length,  however,  a  merchant 
about  to  proceed  to  Bagdad,  made  him  an  ad- 
vantageous offer  for  the  whole  of  his  stock,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  depart,  after  having  realized  a 
good  profit  Several  accidents  and  delays  oc- 
curred on  the  journey ;  but  the  caravans  reached 
the  valley,  one  march  from  Tarsus,  on  the  eve 
of  the  day  when  Hamed  had  promised  payment 
to  Kodadad.  Most  of  the  merchants  immediately 
rode  forward  to  glad  'their  families  and  friends ; 
but  our  young  merchant,  feeling  his  love  for 
Leilah  revive  with  intensity,  determined  to  spend 
that  day  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  her.  He  wandered  into  the  mountains,  en- 
deavoring to  follow  the  same  track  as  before; 
but  although  he  several  times  ipiagined  he  re- 
cognized the  trees  and  the  rocks,  his  search  was 
unsuccessful.  All  was  wild  and  seemingly  un- 
inhabited. He  called  aloud  "Leilah!"  but  the 
echoes  only  answered,  *'  la !  la  !" — no,  no ;  and 
when  night  came,  he  knew  not  which  way  to 


turn.     So  he  sat  down  beoeath  a  huge  sycamore 
to  wait  patiently  until  the  morning. 

When  light  came,  he  remembered  his  promise 
to  Kodadad.  He  was  to  pay  the  hundred  dinaie 
at  noon.  He  determined  to  hasten  to  Tanus  od 
foot  over  the  mountains,  for  he  knew  the  genermi 
direction  in  which  it  lay.  Many  hours  of  travel 
were  before  him ;  but  he  was  light  of  foot,  aod 
at  length  beheld  in  the  distance  the  minarets  of 
the  city,  and  the  winding  eoujse  of  the  river. 
Suddenly  the  landscape  darkened.  Clouds  seem- 
ed to  come  out  of  every  valley,  and  to  inundate 
the  plain.  The  lain  fell ;  the  wind  blew.  He 
hastened  onwaid,  clutching  the  leather  purse  in 
whioh  he  carried  bis  wecdth,  and  invoking  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Prophet.  When  he  reached  the 
banks  of  the  river,  he  heard,  through  the  mist,  a 
muezzin  proclaiming  the  hour  of  noon  from  the 
distant  mosque.  The  waters  were  turi)ulent.  No 
ferry  boat  was  in  sight.  It  was  impossible  to 
cross.  Hij  Hamed  prayed^  and  an  idea  came  to 
his  mind.  He  plucked  a  large  reed,  and  hollowed 
it,  and  placed  theosin  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold, 
and  tied  other  reeds  to  it,  and  float^  this  raft  up<Hi 
the  stream,  and  confided  in  the  mercy  of  God. 

Now  it  happened  that  Kodadad,  remembering 
Haj  Hamed^s  promise,  had  gone  to  his  kiosque 
that  day  touwait  for  his  money.  The  wind  blew ; 
the  rain  fell.  The  debtor  did  not  appear.  "We 
must  allow  him  an  bourns  grace,  for  the  storm 
is  violent,"  said  Kodadad.  The  muezzin  chanted 
the  hour  of  noon.  The  merchant  called  to  his 
slave  to  bring  another  pipe.  Presently,  a  bundle 
of  reeds  came  floating  along  the  misty  waters ;  s 
black  boy  stooping  forward  seized  them  as  they 
passed.  He  was  about  to  cast  them  away  again, 
when  the  unusual  weight  prevented  him.  *'  Mas- 
ter," said  he,  **  this  is  a  reed  of  lead."  The  mer- 
chant, who  wished  to  pass  the  time,  told  him  to 
break  the  reeds.  He  did  so,  and  lo !  a  hundred 
glittering  pieces  of  gold  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  kiosque ! 

This  story,  which  is  told  in  many  different 
ways,  illustrates  the  Oriental  idea  of  mercantile 
probity.  Turkish  merchants,  in  their  dealings 
among  themselves,  are  famous  for  keeping  their 
engagements  with  scrupulous  exactitude ;  and  the 
example  of  Haj  Hamed  is  often  cited  as  a  model. 
Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  debt — all  in 
good  golden  dinarar-came  to  its  destination  in 
some  miraculous  way :  the  Prophet  being  always 
deeply  interested  in  the  good  deeds  of  his  serv^ 
ants.  The  young  merchant  was  not  without  his 
reward.  His  credit  was,  in  future,  unlimited. 
But  not  only  so ;  Kodabad  insisted  on  giving  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  And  it  will  suiprise 
none  but  very  matter-of-fact  people — to  whom 
we  do  not  address  this  legend---that  this  daugh- 
ter turned  out  to  be  the  same  very  imprudent 
Leilah,  whose  fascination  had  nearly  caused  Hal 
Hamed  to  dishonor  his  verbal  promissory  note. 
We  learn,  moreover,  that  she  settled  down  into 
a  most  prudent  and  exemplary  wife-^which  re- 
lieves our  mind — for,  except  under  extremely 
Oriental  circumstances,  we  should  not 
mend  her  conduct  for  imitation. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  summer  seasbn,  as  usual,  has  suspended 
activity  in  almost  crery  department  of  public 
life ;  and  our  Record  of  Events  must  lack  incidents 
accordingly.  Neither  Congress  nor  the  State  Legis- 
latures have  been  in  session,  and  political  move- 
ments have  been  mainly  confined  to  party  conven- 
tions held  in  preparation  for  the  approaching  Fall 
elections.  In  one  or  two  of  the  States  those  elec- 
tions have  been  already  held.  In  Vermont  it  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Judge  Royce,  Whig,  for 
Governor,  by  a  majority  of  over  10,000,  three  Whig 
Members  of  Congress,  and  a  Legislature  strongly 
opposed  to  the  National  Administration.  The  result 
was  sensibly  affected  by  a  union  of  the  Whigs  and 
the  Free  Soil  party,  on  the  basis  of  hostility  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. — In  North  Car- 
olina the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  Mr. 
Bragg,  was  elected  by  a  minority  of  2065. — ^In 
Maine  the  election  has  resulted  in  the  triumph  of 
the  coalition  of  Whig  and  Free  Soil  parties,  by  a 
very  large  majority;  but  official  returns  have  not 
been  received. 

A  Convention  of  delegates 'representing  those  of 
all  parties  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  met  at  Saratoga  on  the  16th  of  Au- 
gust. Hon.  N.  T.  M*Coun  was  chosen  President. 
A.  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  declaring  the 
purpose  of  the  Convention  to  resist  the  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  of  any  new  Slave  States, 
and  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  slavery  within 
all  Territories  over  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  jurisdiction.  No  State  ticket  was  nom- 
inated, but  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet 
again  at  Auburn  on  the  26th  of  September,  after 
the  several  political  parties  shall  have  made  their 
nominations. The  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion, representing  that  section  of  the  party  friend- 
ly to  the  National  Administration,  was  held  at  Sy- 
racuse on  the  6th  of  September.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  declaring  the  adhesion  of  the  party  to  the 
Baltimore  platform  of  1852,  approving  of  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Administrations,  and  opposing  any 
agitation  in  regard  to  the  Missouri  Compromise,  al- 
though its  repeal  is  considered  inexpedient  and  un- 
necessary. Resolutions  were  offered  and  warmly 
pressed,  unqualifiedly  disapproving  of  that  repeal ; 
but  they  were  rejected  by  a  decisive  vote.  Governor 
Seymour  was  nominated  for  re-election,  although  he 
had  sent  a  letter  to  the  Convention  peremptorily  de- 
clining to  be  a  candidate.  W.  H.  Ludlow  was  nom- 
inated for  Lieutenant-Governor. Hon.  Greene 

C.  Bronson  has  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Anti- 
Administration  section  of  the  Democrstie  party  in 
New  York  for  Governor.  In  his  letter  ef  accept- 
ance he  declares  his  conviction  that,  unless  we  wish 
to  dissolve  the  Union,  we  m\nt  deliver  up  fugitives 
from  service,  and  expresses  himself  in  fiivor  of  al- 
lowing the  people  of  every  State  and  Territory  to 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions  for  themselves. 
He  declines  to  give  pledges,  or  to  answer  inquiries 
concerning  various  topics  not  strictly  of  a  political 
character,  referring  to  his  past  Ufe  as  a  gnarantee 
for  his  official  conduct.-— ~A  State  Convention  of 
the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  was  held  at  Boston  on 
the  16th  of  August.  Strongreeolutions  were  passed 
in  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Oompro- 
mise  and  on  the  genenU  st^bject  of  slavery.  Govern- 
or Washburn  was  nominated  for  re-election.— A 
Convention  of  Free  Demodrals  was  held  at  Wor* 


cester  on  the  7th,  at  which  Senator  Sumner  made 
a  speech  strongly  urging  the  duty  of  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  slavefy,  and  of  securing  the  re- 
peal of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Henry  Wilson  was 
nominated  for  Governor. ^The  diplematic  corre- 
spondence in  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  European  bel- 
ligerents, has  recently  been  published.  Under  date 
of  April  28,  Mr.  Marcy,  in  a  letter  to  the  British 
Ministry,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  Queen's 
declaration,  that,  during  the  present  war,  the  prin- 
ciple will  be  recognized  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods ;  and  adds  the  expression  of  the  wish,  on  the 
part  of  our  Government,  that  the  principle  might  be 
unconditionally  sanctioned  by  France  and  Great 
Britain — as  such  a  step  would  cause  it  to  be  recog- 
hrized  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  a  general 
principle  of  international  law.  Our  Government, 
from  its  very  commencement,  has  labored  for  its 
recognition  as  a  neutral  right,  and  has  incorporated 
it  in  several  of  its  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
Mr.  Marcy  states  that  the  United  States,  during  the 
present  war,  while  claiming  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  as  a  neutral  power,  will  observe  the 
strictest  neutrality  toward  each  of  the  belligerents. 
The  laws  already  forbid  the  equipping  of  privateers, 
or  the  enlistment  of  troops  within  our  territories 
against  powers  with  whom  we  are  at  peace ;  and 
those  laws  will  be  strictly  enforced.  Under  date 
of  February  24  and  March  17.  Mr.  Buchanan,  Amer- 
ican Minister  in  England,  reports  to  Mr.  Marcy  va. 
rious  conversations  in  which  Lord  Clarendon  had 
discussed  the  subject  of  neutral  rights ;  and  on  the 
24th  of  March  he  reports  a  similar  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  privateering,  indirectly  urging  a  treaty 
for  its  abolition.  Mr.  Buchanan  urged  that,  in  case 
of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  naval  superiority  of  the  latter  would 
give  her  an  advantage  which  could  only  be  offset 
by  the  employment  of  American  merchant  vessels 
as  privateers ;  and  that  the  United  States  could  not, 
therefore,  safely  consent  to  the  suppression  of  the 
system,  unless  the  naval  powers  would  go  one  step 
farther,  and  consent  to  the  abolition  of  all  war  upon 
private  property  on  the  ocean.  On  the  13th  of  April, 
Mr.  Marcy  replies  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  informing  him 
that  our  Government  is  not  prepared  to  listen  to 
any  proposition  for  the  total  suppression  of  priva- 
leeringj  and  that  it  would  not  enter  into  any  con- 
vention whereby  it  would  preclude  itself  from  re- 
sorting to  the  merchant  marine  of  the  country,  in 
case  it  should  become  a  belligerent  party.  The  in^ 
terdiction  to  neutrals  of  the  coasting  and  colonial 
trsde  with  the  belligerents,  if  not  enjoyed  by  them 
previous  to  the  war,  would  be  likely  to  be  contro- 
verted by  the  United  States  if  applied  to  our  com- 
merce. The  law  of  blockade  is  deemed  unneces- 
sarily rigorous  toward  neutrals,  and  the  right  of 
search,  if  exercised  against  us  harshly  in  the  ap- 
proaching war,  would  excite  deep  and  wide-spread 

indignation. Mr.  Mason,  our  Minister  in  France, 

under  date  of  March  32,  advised  Mr.  Marcy  of  the 
steps  he  had  taken  to  secure  fifom  the  French  Gov- 
ernment a  reoognition  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  United  States ;  and  on  the  0th  of  May,  Mr. 
Marcy  directs  Mr.  Se3rmour,  our  Minister  at  St. 
Petersburg,  to  ascertain  the  vievrs  of  the  Russian 
Government  in  regard  to  neutral  rights — feeling  con- 
fident that  Russia  would  adhere  to  the  position  she 
hm  held  heretofrre,  that  free  ships  make  free  goo<j|iu> 
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From  Cmltfarnia  we  hmve  iotelUgence  to  tke  16tk 
of  August.  Miuing  reports  continued  fivormble, 
though  in  some  localities  operations  had  been  sus- 
pended by  a  scarcity  of  water.  A  Whig  State  Con- 
vention was  held  at  Sacramento  on  the  25th  of  July. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  affirming,  among  other 
things,  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States  to  Legislate  for  themselves,  and, 
whenever  their  population  shall  entitle  them  to  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  to  frame  such  a  State  Con- 
stitution as  they  may  prefer.  The  Democratic  State 
Convention  was  held  on  the  18th.  A  division  speedy 
ily  took  place  in  the  Convention  which  produced  a 
rupture,  and  led  to  the  organisation  of  two.  The 
differences  were  mainly  personal.  In  Trinity 
County  a  very  violent  feud  has  broken  out  among 
^he  Chinese  who  are  settled  there,  growing  out  of 
differences  which  they  brought  with  them  from  the 
Celestial  kingdom.  The  opposing  parties,  one  num- 
bering 140,  and  the  other  400,  recently  haid  asevere^ 
fight,  in  which  the  former  were  victorious — two  of 
th«ir  number  and  eight  of  their  opponents  being 
killed,  and  many  more  wounded. — Lieutenant  Beck- 
with,  of  the  Overland  Surveying  Party  had  anived 
in  Sacramento  with  his  party,  consisting  of  about 
sixty  persons,  from  his  exploring  tour  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  reports  having  found  a  very  feasi- 
ble route  for  a  railroad  from  Salt  Lake  to  California, 
through  a  country  abounding  in  water  and  grass  for 
their  cattle,  and  offering  very  few  obstacles  to  the 
construction  of  a  road. 

From  Ortgon  our  dates  are  to  the  5th  of  August. 
Governor  Davis  has  resigned  his  office,  in  conse- 
quence of  protracted  sickness  in  his  family  in  Indi- 
ana. There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  laborers  in  Or- 
egon, and  wages  of  mechanics  had  risen  very  con- 
siderably. The  wheat  harvest  was  in  progress,  and 
promised  abundant  returns.  Two  or  three  vessels 
were  loading  in  Oregon  for  Hong  Kong,  intending 
to  establish  direct  communication  between  Oregon 
and  China.  Several  parties  of  overland  emigrants 
had  arrived,  and  reported  the  season  to  be  very  fa- 
vorable for  crossing.  The  goldmines  in  the  vicini^ 
of  Port  Orfbrd  were  yielding  rich  returns. 

From  ^he  Sandwich  Inland*  we  have  advices  to 
tke  22d  of  July.  A  squadron  of  three  English  and 
ibor  French  vessels  of  war  arrived  there  on  the  17th, 
but  its  destination  was  not  known.  In  reply  to  in- 
quiries from  the  British  and  French  Consuls,  Mr. 
Wyllie,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  had  com- 
municated a  resolution  adopted  by  the  King  and 
Privy  Council,  which  declares  that  the  privilege  of 
asylum  in  the  ports  of  that  kingdom  is  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  vessels  armed,  on  private  account,  or  to 
Ihe  prises  made  by  them,  whatever  may  be  the  flag 
UBder  which  such  vessels  may  tail :  so  diat  all  pri- 
vateers, and  prises  made  by  them,  are  prohibited 
from  entering  the  ports  of  that  kingdom,  unless  in 
such  ciroumstaaoes  of  distress  that  their  exclusion 
would  involve  a  sacrifice  of  life,  and  then  only  under 
special  permission  firom  the  King,  trfler  proof  to  His 
Majesty *s  satisfiustion,  of  sueh  circumstances  of  dis* 
tress.—The  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  at  Ho- 
nolulu with  great  idl4t.  Rumors  were  circulated  that 
the  Oovemment  had  finally  decided  on  opening  ne- 
gotiations with  the  United  States  fi>r  the  annexe* 
tieo  of  the  islands  to  the  Union ;  but  netUng  defin- 
ite or  reliable  was  known  on  the  snbjeet. 

From  Mexiea  we  have  additional  reports  of  rev* 
olutionary  movements  in  various  quarters.  In  So- 
nera, Count  Raousset  Boulbon  had  effected  a  land- 
ing, induced  the  foreign  garrison  of  Guyamas  to 
vevolt,  and  attacked  the  government  tvsope ;  bot  Was 


repulsed  with  a  loss  of  forty  killed  and  over  a  him- 
dred  prisoners.  It  wai  rumored  that  the  Count  was 
among  those  captured,  and  that  he  had  been  shot* 
but  the  report  lacks  confirmation.  In  the  South  it 
is  said  that  further  engagements  have  taken  plass 
between  the  rebels  and  the  government  forces,  in 
which  the  latter  were  suocessfuI.-^-On  the  Rio 
Grande  frontier  a  fresh  rebellion  has  broken  out,  and 
a  pitched  battle  between  the  opposing  forces  was 
fought  on  the  13th  of  August,  not  far  £rom  Matamo- 
ras.  The  insurgents,  numbering  250,  under  General 
Capistran,  were  successful  against  180  government 
troops,  under  General  Crus.  A  proclamation  has 
been  issued,  declaring  that  a  Republican  government 
has  always  been  deaired  by  the  Mexican  people,  and 
that  the  object  of  this  revolution  is  to  secure  for  the 
people  such  form  as  they  mi^  prefer.  Committees  are 
to  be  elected  in  all  the  towns  favorable  to  the  move- 
ment, to  have  charge  of  the  funds  provided  for  it,  to 
appoint  .officers,  6lc.  After  the  capital  shall  have 
joined  in  the  movement,  a  National  Assembly  is  to 
be  summoned,  composed  of  one  delegate  for  every 
25,000,  to  lay  the  b«sis  of  a  new  government ;  and 
three  months  after  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  a 
President  shall  be  chosen.  As  yet  the  movement 
does  not  seem  formidable. 

QREA.T  BRITAIN. 
An  interesting  debate  was  had  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  4th  of  August,  upon  a  bill  to  en- 
able the  Legislature  of  Canaida  to  alter  the  consti- 
tution of  one  of  its  branches.  The  bill  was  opposed 
by  Sir  John  Pakington,  on  the  ground  of  iu  ex- 
tremely democratic  character  ;  it  vras  advocated  by 
ministerial  members  and  othere  on  the  ground  that 
no  measure  leas  democratic  wouUl  be  suited  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  age  or  the  progress  of  the  Canadian 
people.  The  second  reading  was  carried  without  a 
division. — ^A  question  of  a  good  deal  of  interest  and 
importance,  touching  the  right  of  foreign  authors  to 
hold  a  copyright  of  their  books  in  Great  Britain,  has 
recently  been  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Ths 
case  grew  out  of  an  alleged  violation  of  the  copy- 
right of  an  Italian  publisher  in  a  piece  of  music 
which  he  had  published  in  England.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  his  opinion,  held  that  the  object  of  th« 
statute  which  granted  to  an  author  the  sole  liberty 
of  printing  and  publishing  his  works  for  a  limited 
time  was  national — that  the  privilege  it  conferred 
on  authors  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  it  was  applicable  to  all  peraons  resid- 
ing within  the  Queen's  dominions  and  owing  al- 
legiance to  her.  The  decision  of  the  Chancellor, 
in  which  the  House  concurred,  was,  that  none  but 
sul^ects  or  residents  of  Great  Britain  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  copyright  law  ; 
and  that  foreigners  could  not  acquire  any  claim  to 
those  privileges  by  the  mere  act  of  first  publishing 
their  works  in  Great  Britain.  The  decision  wiU 
afieet  ii^uriouriy  the  rights  of  American  authon  who 
have  first  isstted  their  works  in  England,  and  ob- 
tained copyright  for  them  on  that  ground.— Mr. 
Hume,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  again  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  taking  still  more  ener- 
getic measures  to  suppress  the  Slave  trade  in  Cuba. 
All  the  steps  hitherto  taken  had  been  frustrated  by 
the  venality  and  treachery  of  the  Cuban  officials. 
Not  less  than  tea  thousand  slaves,  he  said,  had  been 
landed  in  Cuba  through  their  connivance  within  the 
kst  six  months.  The  recent  revolution  in  Spain, 
he  thtfOgbtt  had  created  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  tiUung  more  efficient  action  on  the  subject. 
Lord  John  Russell  said  it  was  certainly  to  be  de- 
plored that  after  Britain, 
Jigiti 
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Staten,  tAd  Brazil  had  rigidly  pot  down  the  Sl«ve- 
trade,  it  atiQuid  stiil  1^  enrried  on  under  tke  prolec- 
Uon  of  the  Spunith  authoritiea  in  Cube.  With 
reference  to  the  Qie«0ttret  of  foppreMion  reoenUy 
taken,  the  inteUigenoe  wee  of  a  more  utiafmotory 
nature.  In  Pebruary*  1654,  prohibitive  ordeoi  of  a 
atringeat  nature  were  inaued,  and  Mr.  Crawford, 
the  Britiah  repreaentative,  expreated  himself  satia- 
fied  of  the  aincerity  of  thoae  ordera.  Further  in- 
atfuotioaa  to  the  aaae  effect  were  iasued  in  March, 
and  under  them  600  negroes  were  releaaed.  Other 
regulations  imposed  the  penalty  of  dismissal  of  any 
of  the  authoritiea  who  should  fail  to  report  the  ar> 
rival  of  fresh  slaves,  and  under  this  regulation 
aeveral  diatriet  offieera  had  been  diamiased.  In 
May,  also,  600  more  negroes  were  released.  It  was 
quite  obvious  that  if  such  measures  were  rigorously 
carried  into  efiect  the  importation  of  slavea  into 
Cnba  muat  soon  eeaae.  It  was  true  that  the  venal- 
ity  of  officers  had  to  a  very  large  extent  firustrated 
the  efforta  made  to  suppress  the  trade,  but  aa  the 
Queen-Mother  of  Spain,  who  had  been  the  chief 
piomoter  of  the  trade,  was  now  removed,  and  a  new 
Ooverament  had  been  inatituted,  he  doubted  not  it 
would  give  energetic  aid  to  suppress  the  traffic :  at 
all  eventa  the  British  Government  would  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  matter,  and  do  all  in  its  power 
IQ  secure  the  complete  suppression  of  the  traffic. 

In  the  Houae  of  Lorda  the  Marquia  of  Clan- 

ricarde  elicited  an  explanation  from  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  by  some  sharp  strictures  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  He  said  that  the  blockade  had  not 
been  ao  effectual  aa  might  have  been  expected 
^rom  the  great  fovea  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
meat,  and  complained  especially  that  they  had  ne 
adequate  force  of  gun-boats  of  small  draught  in 
the  Baltio,  or  any  vesseb  carrying  mortara  from 
which  a  bombardment,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  could  he  carried  on.  He  condemned  the 
^licy  which  had  induced  Eagland  to  permit  an 
Austria]*  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  as  a  high 
price  paid  for  a  co-operation  which  was  not  even  yet 
fortbeomingy  and  which  waa  alwaya  to  be  diatruat- 
ed,  aa  prompted  by  the  purest  selfishneaa.  He, 
however,  highly  approved  the  expedition  to  the 
Oriasea,  aa  one  really  worthy  of  Uie  two  great  na- 
tiona  by  which  it  waa  undertaken,  and  hoped  that, 
before  Parliameat  next  met,  they  would  have  cheer- 
ing newa  of  ita  aoccess.  Lord  Clarendon,  in  reply, 
^plained  and  vindicated  the  perfect  loyahy  with 
whieh  Anatria  had  acted  to  Turkey  in  the  long 
serieo  of  negotiations  which  had  ended  in  the  treaty 
by  which  tit  had  engaged  to  enter  the  Principali- 
ties. Her  threatening  attitude  had  done  much  to 
produce  the  retreat  of  the  Buasian  army,  but  he  de- 
nied that  France  and  England  had  ever  allowed 
their  policy  to  become  dependent  on  that  of  Aua- 
tria.  That  power  had  great  financial  and  political 
difficultiea  to  encounter,  but  she  had  given  the  most 
convincing  pveofe,  even  within  the  laat  few  hours, 
that  ahe  would  not  be  content  with  ^  results 
which  had  already  been  obuined.  He  iiaisted 
also  that  there  waa  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  The  Russians  had 
been  foiled  in  every  attack  by  the  Turkish  troops 
under  Omar  Paaha,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
the  allied  armies ;  their  siege  of  Silistria  had  been 
ignominionaly  raised :  they  had  reciossed  the  Dan- 
ube, and  were  now  so  entirely  discomfited  that  no 
further  offensive  operations  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  them.  In  the  Baltic  the  allied  fleeta  had  shut 
up  those  of  Russia  behind  their  granite  fortifica- 
tions, and  had  insured  for  British  trade  the  most 


complete  fseedom  and  security  in  every  sea,  while 
th^t  of  Ruaaia  waa  extinguiahed.  Theae  reaulta 
might  not  appear  very  heroic,  but  they  had  brought 
the  war  home  in  its  utmost  severity  to  Russia. 
She  had  been  ccMnpelled  to  inoreaae  her  arsuunents, 
already  ao  exeeaaive,  and  the  charge  weighed  most 
heavily  on  her  resources.  All  these  operations  had 
only  tended  to  increaao  the  mutual  reapect,  and  to 
strengthen  the  alUanoe  of  the  twp  great  nations,  on 
whose  jeatouay  the  Emperor  of  Ruaaia  had  counted. 
He  thought  these  no  inaignifiosnt  ends  to  have  ar- 
rived at  in  five  montha ;  he  could  not  atate  the  con^ 
ditiona  on  which  he  would  conclude  a  peace,  but 
none  would  be  juat,  hoaoiable,  or  laating.  which  did 
not  make  the  Ottoman  Empire  a  i^rt  of  the  general 
system  of  European  policy.  To  gain  thia  great  re- 
sult they  would  endeavor  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  other  governments,  but  would  rely  on  the  re- 
aoureea  of  France  and  England  alone. 
I  Massini  haa  iaaued  a  new  and  atiniag  appeal  to 
the  maaaea  of  Europe  to  hold  themaelvea  ready  for 
inatsot  inaurtoction  whenever  the  vioiasitudes  of 
the  pending  war  shall  offer  a  favorable  opportunity. 
He  reviews  the  whole  snl:||ect  of  European  politics 
to  show  that  the  Italians  especially  ought  at  once 
to  throw  off  the  ycdie  of  Auatria,  and  that  there  ia 
no  ikeed  to  await  the  organisation  of  great  conapir- 
acies,  but  that  the  inaurrection  ought  instantly  to 
commence  in  every  village.  The  day  for  great 
conapiraciea,  he  sayar  ia  past.  The  friends  of  free- 
dom must  no  longer  trust  the  cauae  to  the  issue  of 
a  aingle  battle.  Nor  need  they  wait  the  aignal  of 
political  leaden.  Wherever  five  of  them  can  meet 
together,  they  should  form  a  nucleua«  collect  arms, 
and  stand  ready  to  aid  any  movement  that  may  be 
made.  The  doooment  ia  very  able,  elaborate,  and 
eloquent.  Garibaldi,  in  a  brief  note,  haa  diaavowed 
all  share  in  these  sentiments,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  revolutionary  movement  under  pra- 

aent  circomatancea  would  be  hopeleaa. Kossuth, 

on  the  90th,  made  a  long  and  able  addreas  to  the 
people  of  Staffardahive,  seeking  mainly  to  prove 
that  the  snbatanttal  intereats  ef  the  Engliah  people 
would  be  ii^urioualy  affected  by  an  aUianee  with 
Austria.  He  aatd  that  the  Alliea  had  deteirad  the 
Turkish  army  from  following  up  its  successes  by 
pursuing  the  Russisns  acroas  the  Damibe,  and  that 
the  prearranged  occupation  of  the  Principalities  by 
Austria,  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  mtegrity  of 
Turkey  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  Europe.  He 
ridiculed  the  project  of  the  Allies  to  restrict  the 
power  of  the  Czar  by  obtaining  from  him  pledgee, 
and  said  thia  could  only  be  done  by  veooastituting 
the  Polish  nation. 

SPAIN. 
The  revolutionaTy  movement  in  Spain  aeema  to 
have  subsided.  Espartero  u  at  the  head  of  the  new 
Government ;  and  ^e  Ministry,  in  an  exposition  to 
the  Queen,  state  that  it  haa  been  decided  to  con- 
voke the  Constituent  Cortes,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
prove  a  new  bond  between  the  tiirone  and  the  peo- 
ple—between liberty  and  the  dynasty,  interests 
concerning  which  no  debate  can  be  allowed.  In 
discussing  the  composition  of  the  Cortes,  the  Min- 
isters admit  the  services  hitherto  rendered  by  the 
Senate,  but  fear  that  difficulties  would  arise  from  a 
conflict  between  two  legislative  bodies.  They  pro- 
pose, therefore,  the  convocation  of  the  Deputies 
alone  for  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution, 
though  they  decline  to  express  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  permanent  legislative  power  should  be 
vested  in  one  assembly  or  in  two.  In  considering 
the  mode  of  electing  deputies  the  Minifteji 
Jigitized  by ' 
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followed  mainly  the  precedent  of  1837,  amended  in 
some  paitionlare  by  the  electoral  laws  of  1846.  At 
their  recommendation  the  Queen  has  issned  a  de- 
cree convoking  the  Cortes,  to  be  composed  of  the 
Congress  of  Deputies  alone,  to  meet  at  Madrid  on 
the  9th  of  November—a  deputy  to  be  elected  for 
each  35,000  souls ;  the  voting  to  last  three  days ; 
and  the  suffrage  to  be  limited  by  a  property  quali- 
fication. This  step  has  given  satisfaction  generally, 
but  deputations  have  waited  upon  Espartero  solic- 
iting universal  suffrage  and  a  withdrawal  of  the 
statement  that  the  question  of  djrnasty  is  not  to 
be  discussed.  Their  applications,  however,  have 
been  unsuccessful.  There  is  a  general  demand  that 
Queen  Christina  shall  be  tried  by  the  Cortes  for 
her  peculations,  but  it  is  strongly  resisted. 
GREECE. 

The  new  Greek  Ministry  has  been  constituted, 
and  has  issued  a  programme  of  principles  and  pro- 
mises. The  first  duty  of  the  new  Oovemment  is" 
assumed  to  be  to  conform  to  the  Constitution, 
which  is  the  germ  of  the  future  progress  of  the 
Greek  nation.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  pre- 
serve friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  promised  to  the  moral  and  material 
interests  of  the  people,  snd  especially  to  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  the  benefits  of  which  will  be  ex- 
tended to  all  classes  of  society.  Every  thing  will 
be  done  to  strengthen  religion,  to  appease  dissen< 
sion  and  party  spirit,  to  promote  agriculture,  oom- 
merce,  and  industry,  to  reduce  ^e  expenses  of  the 
government,  to  build  up  the  navy  and  to  increase 
tiie  numbers,  perfect  the  discipline  asd  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  army. 

THE  EASTERN  WAR. 

Without  any  brilliant  or  decisive  actions,  the 
Eastern  war  has  made  some  progress  during  the 
month.  In  the  Baltic  the  event  of  interest  has 
been  the  capture  of  Bomarsund  by  the  allied  forces. 
The  first  disembarkation  of  French  troops  took 
place  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  operations  were 
immediately  eommenced  and  prosecuted  for  sev- 
eral days  against  the  Russian  forts,  which  were 
finally  taken  on  the  16th.  The  loss  of  life  on  either 
side  was  not  great.  The  land  foroes  of  the  Allies 
numbered  1 1 ,000,  those  of  the  Russians  3000.  The 
Aland  Islands  have  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Allies.— -—On  the  Danube,  the  only  movement 
of  importance  is  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities 
by  the  Austrtans :  they  entered  between  the  18th  and 
25th  of  August.  Count  Coronini  is  Commander  of 
the  Austrian  aimy  of  occupation.  The  Russians 
still  remain  on  the  lines  of  the  Sereth  and  Pru^h. 

Alarming  accounts  are  received  of  the  ravages 

of  cholera  in  the  allied  camp  at  Varna.  Letters 
fiK>m  authentic  sources  state  that  the  losses  in  the 
French  regiments  are  frightfully  severe,  and  that 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  has  exercised  a  most 
dispiriting  effect  on  both  armies.  The  ravages  of 
cholera  are  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  wells  nearly 
all  contain  more  or  less  dead  bodies  of  Turks  and 

Russians. In  Asia,  it  is  said  that  the  Turkish 

army  has  met  with  a  decided  defeat.  A  Vienna  dis- 
patch states,  but  without  date,  that  Gen.  Bebutoff 
had  attacked  and  signally  routed  the  main  body  of  the 
Turks  under  the  walls  of  Kara.  The  Russians  say 
they  killed  3000  Turks,  took 2000  prisoners,  includ- 
ing 64  staff  and  other  officers,  and  captured  15  guns, 
with  an  immense  amount  of  military  stores.  The 
shattered  remains  of  the  Tuxkiah  force  had  dispersed. 


A  diplomatic  correspondence  of  oonsidetable  in- 
terest between  the  various  parties  to  the  pending 
war  has  been  published.  Count  Nesftelrode,  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  replies,  June  20,  to  the  demand  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  Princip«lities  made  by  Au»> 
tria  and  supported  by  Prussia.  After  rehearsing 
the  history  of  the  war,  he  assents  to  the  three  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  protocol  of  April  9th,  embrac- 
ing the  integrity  of  Turkey,  the  evacuation  of  the 
Principalities  on  proper  securities  being  given,  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  ri^ts  of  Christians  in  Tur- 
key under  a  European  guarantee.  He  thinks  ne- 
gotiations for  a  peace  on  this  basis  may  be  prepared 
by  means  of  an  armistioe.  The  securities  desired 
as  a  condition  of  evacuating  the  Principalities  are, 
that  she  shall  not  be  molested  on  the  evacuated  ter- 
ritory, and  that  the  allied  troops  relieved  by  that 

movement  shall  not  be  employed  against  her. 

The  Austrian  Government,  in  a  reply  dated  July  9, 
expresses  its  regret  that  Russia  should  have  •t- 
taohed  to  the  evacuation  conditions  which  do  not 
depend  on  the  will  of  Austria.  But  as  her  de- 
mand is  not,  under  the  circumstances,  without  «b 
appearance  of  equity,  and  as  Austria  deems  it 
very  important  to  exhaust  every  possible  means 
of  restoring  peace,  she  promises  to  exert  herself  to 
seeure  the  acquiescence  of  the  maritime  powers  in 
this  arrangement.  In  case  of  failure,  however,  she 
will  be  compelled  to  maintain  her  demand  in  its  full 
extent.— The  French  Minister,  M.  Drouyn  de 
L*Huys,  has  also  replied  under  date  of  July  22,  to 
Count  Neaeelrode's  argument,  saying  that  Fmnce 
and  England  can  not  consent  to  a  suspension  of 
anus  on  the  vague  assurances  of  the  Russian  court ; 
sad  laying  down  as  the  sole  basis  of  peace  die  aban- 
donment by  Russia  of  the  protectorate  over  the 
Provinces,  the  firee  navigation  of  the  Danube,  the 
revision  of  the  treaty  of  1641,  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  Russian  power  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  that 
Christian  rights  in  Turkey  shall  be  guaranteed  by 
all  the  European  powers,  and  not  by  any  one  or 
them. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Austrian  Government  has  b. 
sued  a  circular  to  all  its  diplomatic  agents,  intended 
to  apprise  them  of  the  present  position  of  affairs  io 
the  East.  After  alluding  to  the  proposition  made 
by  Russia  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  by  France  oa 
the  22d  of  July,  the  Austrian  Minister  observes, 
that  elthongh  the  position  of  Austria  is  considoa- 
bly  changed  by  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities* 
the  war  continues  between  Russia  on  die  one  side, 
and  England,  France,  and  the  Porte  on  the  other. 
Secondly,  that  all  treaties  between  Russia  sad  the 
Poite  have  been  abrogated  by  the  presoit  war,  and 
halve  not  regained  validity  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
Principalties.  The  Austrian  Government,  in  prin- 
ciple, approves  the  conditions  of  peace  proposed  by 
the  Westem  Powers,  and  conditionally  agrees  to 
them.  The  Austro-Prussien  treaty  of  April  90,  is 
in  spirit  in  accord  with  the  stipulations  in  question, 
though  not  exactly  in  word.  A  hope  is  expressed 
that  the  Court  of  Berlin  will  not  be  of  another 
opinion ;  but  should  su<di  unfortunately  be  the  case, 
it  will  lead  to  no  change  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
Austria.  For  the  present  Austria  will  maintain 
an  armed  neutrality.  It  is  announced  tltat  a  for- 
midable movement  is  on  foot  against  Sebaato- 
pol,  and  that  an  invasion  of  the  Crimea  is  pro- 
posed as  the  next  movement  of  the  Allies  against 

Russia. 
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ARE  WE  ONE  OR  MANY?  The  very  que*, 
t  tioH,  we  have  emid,  involve*  e  soleoiim.  The 
pertonel  proBomit  implying,  as  it  does,  unity  in 
plurality,  rebels  against  being  used  in  any  such 
query.  There  are  tomes  of  morality,  as  well  as 
psychology  in  this  significai^  ws,  thus  embracing 
the  whole  supposed  brotherhood  of  man,  and  sepa- 
rating  it  from  every  thing  else  in  nature  or  creation, 
whether  of  a  higher  or  a  lower  kind*  We  can,  per* 
haps,  only  fully  learn  the  value  of  the  idea  by  iu 
actual  or  supposed  loss.  Complaints  are  often 
made  of  the  little  influenee  the  pulpit  and  the  Bible 
seem  to  be  exercising  on  mankind.  But  let  the 
world  try  and  do  without  them  for  a  generation  or 
two,  and  we  should  then- have  the  most  unerring 
date,  the  most  positive  and  deplorable  sUtistios, 
by  which  to  estimate  the  ruinous  deficit  in  all  true 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  progress.  And  so  of 
the  question  before  us.  We  may  treat  it  now  ^b 
only  a  matter  of  curious  scientific  interest.  It  ex- 
cites no  great  alarm,  because  old  associations  yet 
govern  our  thinking.  Scientific  men,  so  called,  are 
mostly  incapable  of  reasoning  about  it  out  of  their 
own  exceedingly  narrow  range ;  and  such  is  the  su- 
perficialness  of  the  general  mind  in  respect  to  all 
the  deeper  questions  of  ethics  and  theology,  that  it 
is  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  almost  any  thing 
that  assumes  this  nsme  of  the  scientific,  while  stu- 
pidly ignoring  all  that  can  poasibly  impart  to  science 
any  real  dignity,  or  any  true  interest  for  a  moral 
and  immortal  being. 

But  let  the  opposing  opinion  become  general — 
let  it  be  transferred  from  the  head  to  the  hisart— let 
it  be  supposed  to  enter  into  the  common  and  prac- 
tical thinking  of  the  sge.  We  might,  in  that  case, 
have  some  grounds  for  calculating  the  moral  value 
of  this  now  assailed  tenet  of  a  common  blood  and 
universal  fraternity.  It  would  be  found  that  it  has 
had  a  powei^-^  negative  or  restraining  power  per- 
haps— but  still  a  power  which  has  made  earth  less 
of  a  slaughter-house,  and  held  back  the  human  race, 
bad  as  it  is,  from  that  still  lower  depravity  to  which 
it  would  have  descended,  had  it  been  universally 
known  or  thought  that  the  different  tribes  which 
bore  some  resemblance  to  a  common  form  had,  in 
truth,  no  more  of  a  common  life  and  common  na- 
ture, than  the  various  species  of  animals  that  roam- 
ed around  them.  It  would  be  found  that,  amidst  all 
ferocities,  the  traditional  belief^  obscure  and  (Sunt 
as  it  may  have  been,  has  still  cherished  a  respect 
for  man,  as  man  and  brother — that  it  had  converted 
evil  into  good,  or  made  it  the  means  of  preventing 
still  greater  evils — that  it  had  softened  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  when  it  could  net  wholly  remedy,  had 
introduced  servitude  and  subjugation  instead  of  that 
otter  extermination  which  it  is  thought  right  to  wage 
against  the  hostile  and  untamable  beasts  of  the 
forest 

This  alone  would  be  enough  for  our  argument ; 
but  the  sentiment  and  the  doctrine  have  had  a  posi- 
tive influence.  It  might  be  shown  that  civilization, 
Christianity,  philoeophy,  philanthropy,  in  a  word, 
kmumity^  have  grown  with  the  increasing  recogni- 
tion of  this  principle  of  the  essential  oneness  and 
brotherhood  of  the  ufhoU  human  race.  We  can  not 
better  expreas  the  thought  than  in  the  language  of 
two  of  the  most  gifted  minds  of  the  present  age : 
**  While  we  maintain  the  unity  of  the  human  spe- 
cies," says  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  "we  repel 


the  depressing  assumption  of  superior  and  inferior 
races  of  men.*  Again  says  his  noble  brother — **  If 
we  would  indicate  an  idea  which  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  history  has  ever  more  and  more 
widely  extended  its  empire,  or  which  more  than 
any  other  testifies  to  the  much  contested  and  still 
more  decidedly  misunderstood  perfectibility  of  the 
whole  human  race,  it  is  that  of  establishing  our  com- 
mon humanity— of  striving  to  treat  all  mankind, 
without  reference  to  nation  or  color,  as  one  frater- 
nity fitted  for  the  attainment  of  one  object,  the  un- 
restrained development  of  its  highest  powers.  Thus 
deeply  rooted  in  the  innermost  nature  of  man,  and 
even  enjoined  upon  him  by  his  highest  tendencies, 
the  recognition  of  the  bond  of  humanity  becomes  one 
of  the  noblest  leading. principles  in  the  history  of 
mankind.'* 

Following  this  train  of  thought  we  may  see  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  the  Scriptures  for  a  truth 
so  purely  a  matter  of  revelation,  whether  traditional 
or  written,  and  which  instead  of  being  dependent 
on  a  few  texts,  like  the  question  in  geology,  enters 
into  the  core  of  all  revealed  religion,  and  into  the 
very  heart  of  Christianity.  Instead  of  being  a  mat- 
ter with  which  the  Bible  has  nothing  to  do,  as  some 
say,  it.  forms  the  very  foundation  of  its  most  im- 
portant teachings.  Next  to  the  sublime  annuncia<> 
tion — "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Jeho- 
vah,** is  the  declaration  of  the  old  Scriptures  so  em- 
phatically repeated  by  Paul  on  Mars-hill — **Qod  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  (ic«y  idvoc— every 
ethnos  or  tribe)  of  men  to  dwell  on  sU  the  foce  of 
the  earth,  having  before  determined  their  times  and 
the  bounds  of  their  habitations.** 

And  here,  by  the  way,  we  can  not  help  remarking 
that  the  language  of  the  inspired  Apostle  hss  a  very 
peculiar  significance  firom  the  region  and  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed.  There  had  come 
down  irom  the  primeval  times  the  tradition  of  the 
human  unity.  In  its  wsnderings  from  the  old  home- 
stead each  imsoigration  had  carried  with  it  the  mjrth 
of  the  first  pair-— either  the  first  pair  created,  or  the 
only  pair  saved  from  a  flood.  It  was  the  common 
idea,  with  such  mythological  modifications,  perhaps, 
as  might  cherish  in  each  early  isolated  tribe  its  0¥m 
fond  claim  of  primogeniture.  As  exceptions,  bow- 
ever,  to  this  wide  fact,  there  was  here  and  there  a 
people  who  asserted  for  themselves  a  difl'erent  ori- 
gin from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Such  claim  has  no 
historical  value,  for  it  always  stands  alone,  out  of 
ihe  grand  stream  of  human  development,  and  ever 
connected  with  some  absurd  foeling  of  national 
pride,  like  that  of  our  modern  Anglo-Saxonism.  A 
striking  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  Athe- 
nians. They  dainud  to  be  airoxOovii^  indigenaSt 
the  pure  genuine  **  natives,'*  or  Anglo-Saxons  of 
their  day.  They  were  the  Aborigines.  No  other 
blood  had  ever  mingled  with  their  own.  Now  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul  meant  to  rebuke  this 
spirit,  and  that  God  through  Paul  condemned  their 
doctrine  ef  diversity  of  origin,  as  strongly  and  as 
sternly  ss  that  endlessly  diversified  polytheism  of 
which  Athens  was  so  noted  an  example.  One  G<)d, 
one  humanity,  one  common  redemption,  one  resur- 
rection, one  Judgment,  through  one  man  Christ  Je- 
sus, who  had  entered  into  the  peculiar  physical  and 
forensic  relations  through  which  alone  the  mighty 
work  of  human  salvation  could  be  accomplished—* 
such  is  the  substance  of  Paul's  ever-memorable  ser- 
Jigitized  by 
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mon  on  Mars-hill.  How  is  it  to  stand  with  the 
modern  doctrine  of  diversity  ?  We  would  t&pe- 
cially  ask  the  question  of  those  evangelical  theolo- 
gians who,  if  they  do  not  subscribe  to  th^  dogmas 
yet  see  no  great  harm  in  it,  and  who  prudently  ad- 
vise the  Clnirch  to  have  no  opinion  on  this  unim- 
portant matter  until  it  gets  further  light  from  sci- 
ence. 

The  absolute  equality  of  each  mui,  as  man,  comes 
directly  from  the  idea  of  a  common  origin,  and  can 
be  truly  traced  to  no  other  source.  One  man  w 
equal  to  another,  not  equally  wise,  equally  good, 
equally  strong,  but  equoBf  a  man;  and  this  not  on 
the  ground  of  more  or  less  resemblanee  in  bodily  or 
mental  qualities,  but  because  of  a  generic  or  gene<> 
tlogical  fact.  Each  man  is  equal  to  every  other 
man,  because  there  was  a  period  in  time  and  space 
where  the  life  which  is  now  individually  two  or 
more  was  generically,  and  not  only  generieally  but 
metmatty  one.  This  absolute  equality  of  man,  as 
man,  is  unaffected  by  that  inequality  of  condition 
which  grows  out  of  the  political  relations.  With- 
out discussing  here  the  right  or  wrong  of  this,  it  is 
enough  for  our  argument,  that  it  is  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  inequality  which  is  supposed 
to  have  its  ground  in  the  very  blood  or  nature. 
There  may  be  monarch  and  subjects,  rulers  and 
ruled.  These  may  be  determined  by  institutes  of 
longer  or  shorter,  of  more  permanent  or  flexible  du- 
ration. The  distinctions  Uiey  create  may  be  hered- 
itary or  elective — ^for  generations,  for  lives,  or  for 
years,  according  as  the  organic  good  may  seem  to 
require.  They  are  the  result  of  our  dual  existence 
•^^  the  fact  that  we  all  live  two  lives,  and  are  in- 
tended by  Ood  to  live  two  lives,  the  individual  and 
the  social,  and  that  the  true  and  healthful  organi- 
sation of  the  latter  necessitates  diversities  of  con- 
dition. These  may  be  master  and  servant,  even 
69mt6Tri^  and  dbOXof— we  use  the  terms  in  their  old 
polKical  senses'-and  yet  generic  equality.  One 
man  may  have  power  over  another  man  more  or  less 
stringent^  conferred  by  laws  more  er  less  just,  and 
yet  the  two  stand  in  the  relation  of  brethren,  and 
consistently  and  feelingly  eall  each  other  brethren. 
This  is  the  real  Scripture  test.  Whatever  relation 
feillows  'the  fraternal  word  and  sentiment  to  stand 
QBimpaired  in  their  true  generic  foree,  that  the 
Bible  assails  not,  notwithstanding  any  outward  di- 
versities of  condition  or  claim  of  magisterial  au- 
thority ;  whatever  theory,  whether  physical  or  polit- 
ical, would  weaken  and  destroy  tiiem,  that  is  un- 
holy, inhuman,  unchristian.  The  simple  idea  is 
worth  more,  and  will  do  more  to  elevate  mankind, 
than  all  the  Magna  Chartas,  and  Bills  of  Right,  and 
Missouri  Compromises  that  have  fever  been  con- 
trived as  barriers  to  human  oppression.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  human  body  is  equally  flesh,  and  equal 
flesh,  and  all  make  one  flesh,  although  the  hands, 
the  eyes,  the  feet,  perform  different  oflices,  appar- 
ently and  outwardly  of  different  degrees  of  rank, 
yet  all  equally  honorable,  because  all  equally  inter- 
dependent, when  viewed  in  their  catholic  or  organic 
relations.  It  is  in  fact  this  absolute  equality  which 
renders  the  organic  relation  possible.  The  latter 
eould  not  exist  between  paits  generieally  distinct. 
Animals  of  the  highest  class,  or  any  species  that 
are  not  truly  men,  could  no  more  belong  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  body  politic  than  the  rod  in  the  hand,* 
or  the  shoes  beneath  the  feet,  could  be  true  mem- 
ben  of  the  fleshly  human  organization. 

Man,  then,  we  say,  may  have  dominion  over  man ; 
he  may  even  have  a  political  lordship  over  him. 
There  is  nothing  degrading  or  dehumaaiting  in  this, 


if  the  orgaxiic  good  of  society  require  it ;  since  it 
nay  possibly  be  the  case  that  in  this  way,  even  tlte 
most  subor^nate  parts  may  be  raised  to  a  higher 
absolute  elevation  than  they  could  have  ever  attain- 
ed in  a  state  ef  relative  equality  with  its  poasiUe 
consequences  of  savage  anarchy  and  animal  barbw- 
ism.  Thus,  then,  would  stand  our  argument ;  its  ap- 
plication we  would  leave  to  the  reader.  PditKal 
and  social  inequalities,  political  and  social  reia^ 
tions  oi  every  kind,  rest  solely  on  their  expedioB* 
oies,  to  be  determined,  not  by  abs^faet  reasontwy, 
but  by  a  care^l  induction  e€  facts.  Whatever,  en 
the  other  hand,  denies,  or  is  inconsistent  with  the 
true  and  proper  humanity  of  any  part  of  the  out 
family  of  mankind,  or,  in  other  words,  the  great  fact 
of  brotherhood,  that  we  bring  to  the  bar  of  the  uni- 
versal human  sentiment,  and  to  the  central  truth  of 
the  divine  Word.  It  is  inhuman,  antibiblical,  aaM- 
christian— condemned  of  Ood,  and  to  he  abhorred 
by  all  who  believe  that  mui  was  created  in  His 
image. 

Brother  may  have  dominion  over  brother,  even 
lordly  or  despotic  dominion,  and  rightly  exercise  it. 
Philemon  and  Onesimus  were  master  and  servant* 
yet  true  brethren,  both  in  nature  and  "  in  the  Lord.** 
The  stringent  soeial  and  domestic  relation  is  as  dis- 
tinctly recognised  by  the  Apostle  as  the  natural  aa4 
spiritual  kinsmanahip.  But  the  assertion  of  title 
on  the  other  ground  is  an-  indignity  to  the  common 
honor  of  the  race.  We  feel  it  as  we  would  degr^ 
dation  of  kin  or  family  dishonor.  Is  the  Negro  a 
man?  the  dignity  of  the  lord  as  well  as  of  the  vas- 
sal demands  the  clear  recognition  of  euoh  humanity. 
We  have  no  scruple  about  his  political  bondage. 
Its  expediency,  its  righteousness,  its  humanity,  ara 
ail  to  be  determined  by  circumstances  apart  horn 
the  question  of  race.  But -the  other  claim  w^ 
would  resent  as  a  personal  insuh.  Even  the  Afri* 
can,  far-off  cousin  though  he  be,  is  a  relative  for 
whom  we  have  some  regard.  He  is  of  our  blood, 
our  Mn,  our  kimd;  for  the  words  are  of  the  same 
stock.  We  trace  them  up  into  the  oldest  roots  of  the 
Saxon.  We  fiqnd  them  again  in  the  Greek  ytv,  the 
Sanscrit  jem.  We  only  lose  sight  of  them  where  all 
Mstory  disappears— in  the  primitive  state,  and  in  that 
primitive  language  which  was  the  remacular  when 
the  whole  human  family  obeyed  one  living  ancestor^ 
dwelt  in  the  same  palm  grove,  and  perhaps  slept  be- 
neath the  covert  of  the  same  tent.  The  genealogy 
is  yet  preserved  in  the  old  Family  Bible ;  and  that 
science  and  that  political  philosophy  are  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  highest  human  good  that  would  seek 
to  obliterate  or  in  any  way  impair  the  credit  of  the 


Paulas  declaration  to  the  Athenians  was  only  an 
inspired  interpretation  of  elder  Scripture.  It  was 
holding  up  before  the  Greek  that  authentic  genea- 
logical roll  which  had  so  long  been  familiar  to  the 
Jew,  while  he  cites,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  an- 
cient poets  of  the  nation  in  opposition  to  their  ex- 
travagant claim  of  generic  distinction  and  superior- 
ity. Nothing  can  be  more  idle  than  the  attempt  to 
make  the  terra  *'  blood,**  as  thus  employed,  mean 
simply  a  resemblsnoe  in  certain  qualities.  The  in- 
terpretation is  only  worthy  of  such  a  philologist  and 
biblical  scholar  as  Mr.  Nott.  It  is  just  what  we 
would  expect  from  a  critic  who  denies  that  the  an- ' 
thoTS  of  King  James's  trsnslation  of  the  Bible  had 
any  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  vrho  funnishes  sneh 
evidence  of  his  own  hermeneutical  skill  in  his  pro- 
found remarks  about  Samson's  foxes.  Ths  use 
of  **  blood"  for  **  kin"  is  cosMnon  to  all  tongues. 
Whether  the  belief  on  which  it  seems  to  be  ground- 
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•d  be  troe  or  not,  thtrt  eambe  no  mistake  in  respeet 
to  the  idee.  Tke  Uood,  if  not  die  life,  is  represent- 
etire  of  tke  lift.  It  denotee  the  ever-flowing  rirer 
of  hnmen  ▼itelity,  the  streem  of  generation,  how- 
ever widely  parted  its  numeroos  branches— the  ee- 
sential  nnity  of  being,  however  mnltiibld  its  individ- 
nal  manifestations.  It  expresses  the  &ct,  and  ear- 
ries  up  the  mind  to  a  real  point  of  unity,  where  all 
this  diverging  diversity  was  once  one,  actually  one, 
wunerieally  as  well  as  ideally.  Tbua  brothers  are 
of  one  blood  because  they  have  the  same  &ther. 
Cousins  are  eoHMmgmtm,  or  of  one  blood,  because 
they  have  the  same  grandfather.  Reoognised  kin- 
died  are  of  the  same  blood,  because  their  lines  meet 
in  a  common  yromvut,  or  ancestor.  Any  two  human 
beings— even  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Negro— «re 
of  kin,  or  possssssd  of  a  common  life,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  a  time,  an  exact  time  of  measurable 
though  unknown  degrees,  when  their  individual 
streams  parted  from  one  parent  fountain,  and  it 
eould  be  said  of  them,  in  the  clear  language  of  the 
Latin  poet*— 

<*8ie  grass  aariMRmi  selndtt  se  mmguiM  «» tme,» 

And  this  is  the  only  true  idea  of  a  matmre  or  ape- 
eies.  It  is  not  resemblance  in  appearance  or  in  workp 
lag,  in  cause  or  in  elect.  It  is  not  likeness  of  process 
merely,  be  it  ever  so  constant  and  ever  so  uniform. 
It  is  oausative  of  resemblance  anddassification,  not 
oonstituted  by  them.  Nature  is  birth,  a  series  of 
births.  It  is  a  being  bom,  as  its  nasoe  {natwm)  im^ 
plies,  and  an  ever  being  tJHtui  <e  U  bom  of  one  thing 
from  another.  It  is  the  unfolding  of  a  lifo,  of  a 
germ,  whose  beginning  must  be  out  of  itself,  or  su- 
pernatural, and  this  beginning,  from  the  very  idea, 
and  the  law  of  the  idea,  must  be  one.  Here  is  the 
point  at  which  our  scientific  naturalists  so  greatly 
stumble.  It  is  their  error  here  which  makes  them 
so  incapable,  many  of  them,  of  ri^tly  appreciating 
the  moral  and  theological  positions  that  are  connect- 
ed with  this  higher  idea.  We  might  suppose  Deity 
to  have  created  beings  in  the  form  of  men,  and  with 
such  a  degree  of  reeemUanoe,  material  and  spiritual, 
that  no  examination  eould  detect  the  least  appre- 
ciable difference  in  the  length  of  a  hair,  the  strength 
of  a  feeling,  or  the  significance  of  a  thought.  Still, 
if  they  had  never  had  with  each  other  any  connec- 
tion of  life,  they  could  not  be  said  to  be  of  one  na- 
ture, of  one  race,  of  one  blood.  For  nature  is  a  fact,  it 
is  oommunity  of  vitality ;  and  there  must,  therefore, 
be  as  many  natures  as  there  are  distinct  beginnings. 

Neither  would  any  contiguities  of  habitation  at  all 
alter  the  case  in  respect  to  beings  thus  originating. 
They  would  be  as  alien  as  the  dwellers  on  sep- 
arate planets.  No  remoteness  in  space  or  time 
eould  make  them  less  of  kin,  less  of  the  same  na- 
ture, than  the  simple  fact  that  there  was  not,  and 
never  had  been,  between  them  any  oommunity  of 
lifo.  There  might  indeed  be  said  to  be  a  connec- 
tion, but  only  through  Ood,  the  universal,  uncreated 
centre  of  unity,  and  b^  whom  they  would  be  alike 
connected  with  all  things  else  in  the  spiritual  and 
material  universe. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  theoretically,  we 
are  satisfied  that,  practically  and  morally — and  this 
is  at  present  the  aspect  of  the  question  on  which  we 
are  mainly  insisting— we  can  not  overestimate  the 
value  of  this  idea  of  blood  or  kinsmanship.  We 
have  reforence  now,  not  only  to  the  universal 'oon- 
soNfiMuiy  of  the  race,  but  more  especially  to  those 
nearer  affinities  to  which  we  chief  y  give  the  name 
of  kindred,  because  we  can  traoe  chronologieaUy 
and  genealogically  the  originating  unity  from  which 
it  iows.    It  is  the  chief  £m1(  of  this  age  of  sBoral 


and  political  generalisations,  that  we  do  not  think 
enough  and  make  enough  of  blood  or  kinsmanship. 
It  is  not  too  mudi  to  say  that  some  of  the  strongest 
supports  of  husMoi  virtue  are  foiling  in  consequence 
of  it.  And  yet,  if  we  may  Judge  from  the  abundant 
genealogies  of  the  Scriptures,  no  human  feeling  was 
held  in  greater  honor.  Next  to  the  iSacrs  Dei,  wen 
ever  the  sonch  fotrtt,  and  the  brethren  according  to 
the  flesh.  But  that  is  the  Old  Testament,  it  mi^ 
be  said ;  Christian  love  is  grounded  solely  on  the 
class  or  moral  relation.  We  would  not  rashly  med- 
dle here  with  themes  so  sacred ;  it  may  be  permit- 
ted, however,  to  say  that  the  question,  Is  it  net 
soBMthing  more  than  this  ?  is  the  great  problem  for 
our  modem  theology,  the  great  questioa  of  a  stand- 
ing or  foiling  Church.  But  to  coma  down  to  our 
more  natural  and  human  sphere,  we  repeat  it,  we 
do  not  think  enough  of  blood  either  as  respects  the 
whole  human  family,  or  even  the  narrower  oirolcs 
within  which  iu  currents  can  be  more  distinctly 
traced.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  the  strength  and 
purity  of  the  former  feeling  will  depend  much  on 
the  degree  in  whish  we  cherish  the  latter.  Our 
philanthropy,  our  seal  for  political  and  social  rights, 
can  never  get  above  our  love  for  kin  without  proving 
its  own  spuriousness.  We  suspect  that  cosmop<^ 
itanism  which  ignores  the  fomily,  the  neighborhood, 
the  eircle  of  known  consanguinities,  in  ito  enthusi- 
asm for  the  good  of  being  in  general.  We  have  here 
again  the  sure  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
too  as  given  by  the  '<  loving  Apostle*'—**  He  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can 
he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?"  By  parity 
o(  reasoning— he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  who  is 
nsar  him  in  the  fleeh,  how  can  he  truly  love  his 
brother  who  is  far  removed  from  ^  common  foun^ 
ainoflifoT 

Oun  is  an  age,  and  especially  ours  is  a  country, 
in  which  the  minid  should  be  especially  recalled  te 
these  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  Ood.  It  is  an 
age  of  rambling,  of  emigration,  of  the  continual 
breaking  up  of  fkmily  and  kindred  ties.  The  feel- 
ing and  idea  of  home  is  getting  to  be  almost  lost 
We  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  mine  of  virtue  there 
is  in  these  genealogical  remembrances,  in  the  che»> 
ished  thought  of**  the  dear  kindred  blood,"  as 
Dsniel  Webster  has  so  feelingly  expressed  it.  It 
would  do  our  national  dmracter  no  barm  if  we  had 
more  of  this  best  and  purest  kind  of**  nativism"-* 
if  the  feeling  extended  habitually  to  third,  fourth, 
even  fifUi  cousins,  or  those  still  remoter  ties  of 
traceable  blood  which  we  ridicule  some  of  the  older 
and  more  stable  nations  for  so  assiduously  cheiish* 
ing.  We  wsnt  no  acquaintance  with  the  man  whose 
soul  does  not  warm  to  ons  in  whose  veins  he  kne«s 
there  runs  the  ssme  stream  ef  kindred  life  which  not 
long  sinee  parted  from  his  own,  or  who  fails  to  rso* 
ognise  him  as  a  kinsman  whether  in  low  or  high  sta* 
tion,  in  poverty,  in  rags,  and  even  in  ignominy. 

At  first  view,  one  would  very  naturally  think  that 
by  BO  dass  would  the  Nott  and  Agassiz  doctrine 
have  been  more  unequivooally  condemned  than  by 
those  who  have  declaimed  the  loudest  about  hunum 
fights,  and  whose  motto  has  been,  or  ought  to  have 
been—**  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother  7"  Some  of 
this  school  have  heartily  denounced  the  book,  and 
we  give  them  all  honor  for  consisteney  and  sinesr* 
ity.  Others  have  obviously  hesitated.  The  q«et« 
tion  has  puzzled  them  by  presenting  two  sspeets« 
There  is  the  dehumanising  side,  which  eertalkily 
seems  at  war  with  their  professed  i^ilanthvepy. 
But  there  is,  again,  the  antibiblieal  side,  end  -the 
antibiblical  interest,  that  is  fai  ^iim^  with  their 
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rmiling  at  the  Charch  and  the  distrust  with  which 
Ihey  have  come  to  regard  the  Scriptures  as  not 
teaching  philanthropy  on  their  grounds*  and  after 
their  manner.  And  hence  their  cautious  treatment. 
They  would  not  bum  their  fingers  with  too  close 
handling.  They  would  not  commit^  themselves,  yet 
evidently  show  a  disposition  to  commend  the  infidel 
speculation  if  they  dared.  They  would  not  endorse 
it,  not  they ;  yet  still  it  is  a  great  work,  a  very  re- 
markable work ;  its  positions  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  all  candid  and  truth-loving  minds. 
Its  direct  opposition  to  the  Scriptures*  however,  is 
hardly  thought  worthy  of  a  remark. 

And  yet  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, and  other  question?  of  social^  and  political  re- 
form, is  too  obvious  to  be  ignored  or  denied.  It 
will  not  do  to  trust  too  implicitly  to  what  we  call 
**  natural  right"  until  wo  know  something  more 
about  nature  than  we  can  learn  from  nature  herself. 
We  may  have  to  come  back  to  the  old  Bible  after 
all.  If  pressed  for  our  title  to  property  even  in  the 
animal  races,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  out 
unless  we  threw  ourselves  upon  the  old  grant  of 
sovereignty  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures. 
Admitting,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
the  esdstence  of  such  natural  title,  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult  to  show  why  it  would  not  include 
races  once  thought  human,  but  at  length  discovered 
to  be  only  steps  in  the  scale  between  us  (whoever 
we  may  be)  and  the  long  list  of  descending  animal- 
ities.  It  would  be  impossible  to  show  why  a  man, 
a  real  man,  might  not  have  property,  and  the  »tane 
kind  cf  property,  in  a  Negro,  or  a  Papuan,  or  one  of 
the  miserable  Esquimaux,  as  well  as  in  a  sheep  or 
a  reindeer.  The  former  might  be  possessed  of  some- 
what higher  faculties,  it  is  true,  but  then  they  could 
be  put  to  higher  uses.  The  political  authority  might 
show  them  some  kindness,  as  in  the  law  against 
cruelty  to  animals,  but  it  could  not  know  them  as 
subjects,  or  even  as  servants.  They  could  not  be 
dovKoCt  or  oUircUj  or  dvdpdiro6a,  all  of  which  names, 
even  the  most  servile,  have  some  recognition  of 
humanity,  and  the  first  two  an  implied  political  re- 
lation. They  Would  not  even  be  bondsmen.  They 
would  not  be  tnen  at  all. 

We  do  not  wish  to  meddle  here  with  the  direct 
or  indirect  bearings  of  these  views  upon  the  polit- 
ical question  of  servitude ;  but  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, by  the  way,  as  a  striking  fact,  that  the 
chief  opponent  of  this  dehumanising  doctrine  of 
diversity  has  been  found  in  a  Southern  clergyman* 
— «ne  who  is  a  defender  of  the  political  relation  of 
slavery  as  a  matter  of  necessity  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, while  he  earnestly  contends  for  the 
true  human  dignity,  and  human  equality  of  ths  col- 
ored brother.  To  that  noble  band  who  have  so  long 
suffered  between  the  cross-fires  of  unreasoning  \d- 
traists — to  the  clergymen  and  Christians  of  the 
Southr-would  we  appeal  to  sustain  him  in  this  de- 
fense of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  men.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  end  to  be  the  true  conservatism. 
The  Christian  defenders^f  slavery  as  an  existing 
institution  would  certainly  not  wish  to  place  it  on  a 
ground  that  can  only  be  held  with  the  loss  of  a  truth 
so  precious — that  can  only  be  sustained  at  a  sacrifice 
so  dear  as  the  denial  of  manhood  to  any  part  of  the 
human  race-'and  at  the  same  time  throwing  an 
infidel  suspicion,  a'painlul  doubt,  over  the  whole 
^estion  of  humanity. 

The  confusion  arising  does  not  affect  merely  one 
or  two  varieties.    It  easts  a  cloud  over  the  birth  of 
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us  all.  There  is  no  telling  who  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, who  is  the  true  homo,  ¥rho  has  least  of  t^ 
beast  in  his  origin  and  descent.  The  most  modem 
authors  of  the  diversity  doctrine  venture  to  speak, 
though  very  cautiously ,  of  different  oreations.  But 
this  multiplication  of  the  supernatural  beyond  the 
supernatural  of  the  Bible  is,  to  say  the  least,  liable 
to  suspicion  when  we  consider  the  source  from 
whence  it  comes.  It  is  a  sudden  affecution  of 
piety  which  there  is  some  reason  to  distrust.  Take 
away  our  sure  hold  on  express  revelation — take 
away  this  "  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,"  and  the 
next  meet  reliable  and  most  rational  theory  is  that 
of  development.  If  we  can  not  retain  the  simple, 
sublime,  and  most  credible  aooount  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  see  no  stepping  place  short  of  that  fiu^ 
nished  in  the  **  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  much  as  it 
may  serve  the  purposes  of  some  naturalists  at  pres- 
ent to  contemn  that  book.  And  who  knows  what 
nature  may  next  develop  7  What  science  can  give 
us  any  assurance  about  it?  Of  course,  we  t^nk 
ourselves  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  but  lay  aside  rev- 
elation, reject  what  it  teaches  us  of  the  origin  and 
destiny  of  man,  and  what  security  is  there  that  the 
desoeudants  of  Mr.  Nott,  and  Mr.  Agassis,  and  of 
those  who  are  for  re-opening  the  slave  trade,  may 
not  be  among  the  Yahoos  of  a  coming  generation  I 

If  such  be  now  the  use  and  tendency  of  the  doc- 
trine, while  the  old  associations  are  yet  strong,  who 
can  reckon  its  moral  mischief  when  it  shall  have 
obtained  full  possession  of  the  world — ^whea  there 
shall  have  been  wholly  lost  the  humanizing  effect 
of  the  belief  in  a  common  fall  and  a  common  re- 
demption— when,  too,  the  feeling  which  the  dogma 
would  naturally  generate  is  aided  and  driven  on  by 
that  depraved  love  of  domination  and  oppression 
which  would  then  have  no  check  either  in  nature 
ot  a  trusted  Bible  ?  It  is  now,  perhaps,  the  play- 
thing of  the  sciolist;  bilt  it  will  be  a  far  more  se- 
rious matter,  when  the  distinctibns  which  now 
clothe  themselves  in  scientific  names  shall  have 
come  down  and  mingled  in  the  common  speeek— 
when  instead  of  anSkropwU  we  shall  have  fuUf-mtm^ 
when  in  place  of  the  scientific  temi'timu^  ctmieii^ 
the  vulgar  shall  have  their  inaa-«p«,  or  their  mam^ 
outangf  or  their  tnan'lumgaroOf  or  the  Laponian  nan- 
nikin,  or  the  man-faced  Esquimaux,  or  the  blubber- 
eating  resemblances  of  humanity  that  burrow  in 
the  earth  and  snows  of  the  Arctic  circle.  And 
then,  too,  who  that  knows  any  thing  of  man  (we 
mean  the  highest  race  of  man)  can  doubt  that  the 
widening  distinction  would  go  on,  until  one  despotio 
tribe  would  come  to  regard  itself  as  the  only  rnH 
homo,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  claim  treat 
all  the  rest  as  the  legitimate  instruments  of  its 
pleasure  or  its  profit  ?  The  Negro,  the  Papuan,  the 
Hottentot,  the  Laplander — these  surely  are  not 
men ;  but  how  long  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  pride 
would  .assume  a  similar  attitude  toward  the  Celt, 
and  the  idealising  Teuton  dream  himself  into  a  ge- 
neric superiority  to  the  Sclave  ? 

We  have  as  yet  had  chiefly  in  view  the  moral 
bearings  of  ^e  question.  But  what,  it  may  be  said, 
has  all  this  to  db  with  the  argument  7  We  are  told 
again,  it  is  a  pure  question  of  science,  and  we  an- 
swer as  before-Klefine  the  bounds  of  your  science. 
Tell  us  where  the  natural,  the  scientific,  in  your 
sense  of  the  word,  separates  itself  from  the  moral 
and  the  spiritual.  Tell  us  on  what  grounds  you 
claim  the  right  to  make  the  higher  in  all  these  grest 
questions  give  way  to  the  lower,  and  demand  that 
moral  certainties,  and  the  consideration  of  undeni- 
able moral  consequences,  shall  yield  to  the  proba- 
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bilitiesv  often  the  merest  guenei,  of  a  moat  limited 
physicftl  empirioiBm  1   If  yoar  science  has  mounted 
up  beyond  all  history  to  the  great  question  of  ori- 
gin, and  settled  beyond  a  peradTentnre  the  chrono- 
logical fact  of  drrenity,  then,  to  be  sure,  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said.    If  some  of  your  scientific  the* 
ories  be  true,  whether  they  land  us  in  a  universal 
developed  and  ever  developing  unity,  or  in  a  cha- 
otic unlVelated  diversity,  it  may  become  a  question, 
not  simply  whether  this  or  that  is  consistent  with 
a  moral  scheme,  but  whether  your  physics  leaves 
any  plaee  for  morality  at  aU.    Assuming,  however, 
•that  there  is  such  a  thing,  we  argue  from  it,  and 
this  is  the  manner  and  outline  of  our  reasoning. 
Our  first  position  is,  that  setting  aside  revelation, 
the  fact  and  manner  of  the  human  origin  can  never 
be  certamly  known  from  any  induction.    And  so  in 
every  department.   From  its  very  nature,  every  such 
fact  oforigin  transcends  science,  which  must  always 
SMSume  a  cause,  or  an  appearance,  before  every 
change,  and  can  never  ascend  to  an  absolute  begin- 
ning.   It  may  guess,  it  may  balance  inductions,  it 
hm)  classify  appearances,  but  the  certainty,  the 
fact,  of  origin  it  can  never  reach.    It  can  never  be 
sure  that  there  may  not  be  ten  thousand  things 
in  a  present  nature,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  things  in  the  natures  of  all  past  ages,  that 
are  unknown  to  it,  and  which  would  modify,  change, 
or  wholly  reverse  all  its  calculations  in  matters  so 
remotely  beyond  its  immediate  ken.    Such  too  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  some  of  the  most  scientific 
as  well  as  the  most  philosophic  minds  have  arrived. 
Says  that  profound  natundist  Johannes  Midler,  in 
his  PhyndogU  da*  Mmacktn,  **  The  different  races 
of  mankind  are  forms  of  one  sole  species  by  the 
union  of  two  of  whose  members  descendants  are 
propagated ;  but  whether  the  human  races  have  de- 
scended from  several  primitive  races  of  men,  or 
from  one  alone,  is  a  question  that  can  not  be  dieterm' 
mtfd  from  experUnce  along,**    If  there  was  ever  a 
matter  for  revelation  this  is  one.    It  can  not  be  de- 
termined from  ejrpertcnct,  that  is  finom  science,  or 
any  induction  of  phenomena.    To  the  same  effect 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  in  his  work  on  the  "  Vari- 
eties of  Languages."    He  ai^^es  most  powerfully 
in  favor  of  unity,  but  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
**  a  solution  of  these  difiicult  questions  can  never 
be  determined  by  experience  or  inductive  reason- 
ing."   Now  these  are  greater  authorities  than  Mr. 
Nott,  even  with  all  his  wondrous  biblical  learning. 
They  lire  the  equals  of  Agassis  in  science,  but  they 
were  tdso  something  more.    They  were  philoso- 
phers as  well  as  scientific  men ;  and  though  not  the- 
ologians, nor  professing  any  superstitious  regard  for 
the  Scriptures,  bat  rather  inclined,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  pursue  these  questions  on  independent 
grounds,  they  had  philosophy  enough  to  make  them 
treat  with  reverence  those  great  ideas  of  revelation 
and  theology  that  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
them,  and  to  despise  the  trifling  that  would  settle 
them  by  the  measurement  of  a  heel  or  a  jaw-bone, 
•r  by  the  most  skillful  use  of  the  microscope  or  the 
dissecting-knife. 

Thus  then  stands  the  outline  of  tfie  argument. 
Science  can  not  settle  the  question.  It  can  only 
give  us  seeming  probabilities,  some  for  and  some 
against.  But  there  is  another  wide  department  of 
ideas  that  furnishes  weapons  of  the  same  kind, 
though  of  a  higher  temper  and  a  keener  edge.  Mor- 
als also  has  its  probabilities,  and  these  (supposing 
revelation  to  be  silent,  and  omitting  for  the  present 
the  unanswerable  argument  from  both  its  letter  and 
lis  spirit)  must  oome  to  our  aid  in  deteminiag  the 


fact  of  the  divine  action,  and  the  probability  of  its 
taking  this  or  that  course.  There  is  a  physical 
probability  in  favor  of  the  simpler  and  sublimer 
mode  of  one  creation,  one  germ  of  life  left  to  unfold 
itself  in  all  humanity  ;  but.  there  is  also  something 
higher  still.  Are  there  some  of  the  most  precious 
moral  truths  intimately  connected  with  this  ques- 
tion? Is  it  so  that  we  can  not  take  them  away 
without  untuning  the  most  valuable  and  most  vital 
of  the  social  harmonies?  Then,  if  God  had  a 
scheme,  a  moral  purpose,  in  the  creation  of  man, 
the  antecedent  probability  is  all  in  favor  of  that 
unity  of  life  and  origin  which  is  so  conservative  of 
the  deeper  moral  affections.  Then  is  it  most  prob- 
able, as  the  Apostle  has  proclaimed  to  us,  that  **  He 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon 
all  the  face  of  the  earth." 

This  is  the  clear  distinct  ethnology  of  the  Bible. 
We  should  like  to  dwell  further  upon  it,  and  the 
other  topics,  political,  moral,  and  scientific,  that 
grow  out  of  the  inquiry ;  but  it  would  carry  our 
Editor's  Table  to  inordinate  limits. 


(f ittnr'B  (gasn  Cjinit. 

THE  very  legs  of  our  Easy  Chair  creaked  under 
the  presence  of  the  long  drought.  Whether  it 
was  sympathy  with  the  trees,  part  of  which  they  had 
once  been,  or  commiseration  for  our  unhappy  selves, 
who  sat  dry,  listless,  and  suffering  in  Uie  general 
drying  up  of  Nature,  we  do  not  yet  know.  If  chairs 
could  only  speak !  If  some  poet  could  give  a  voice 
to  the  moon,  and  tell  what  it  has  seen  and  heard ! 
If  all  the  inanimate  surroundings  of  our  little  ac- 
tions, at  times  when  we  are  not  in-fuU  dress  for  the 
observation  of  the  world,  could  say  not  only  what 
they  saw  but  what  they  thought  of  what  they  saw 
— ^perhaps  we  should  be  severely  criticised.  It  is 
a  possibility  which  only  those  of  a  singular  rectitude 
of  life  (like  all  old  gentlemen  in  Easy  Chairs)  can 
contemplate  with  any  complacency.  How  much  a 
man's  table  knows  about  him !  How  many  more 
things  he  puts  in  his  bureau  drawer  than  old  gloves ! 
Let  some  essayist  give  us  the  autobiography  of  a 
bureau  drawer,  and  so  do  up  his  name  in  lavender 
forever .  What  a  friend  your  chair  is,  especially 
if  it  be  an  easy  one  I  Ooethe  used  to  pride  him- 
self that  he  had  never  sat  in  an  easy  chair.  All 
the  fourscore  years  and  more  of  his  brilliant  and 
successful  life  he  sat  on  hard  seats.  In  Strasbourg 
he  used  to  climb  the  dizzy  tower  of  the  cathedral 
so  that  ho  might  conquer  his  giddiness.  But  the 
great  Goethe  was  a  solitary  man.  There  is  no 
trace  in  all  his  manifold  writing  of  the  friendly  ge- 
niality of  an  Easy  Chair.  It  is  all  hard,  cool,  pre- 
cise, as  if  he  had  always  been  sitting  and  writing 
on  a  peculiarly  hard  and  high  wooden  throne.  There 
ia  no  indication  of  the  head  thrown  back,  and  the 
hand  gently  dropped  in  reverie  as  he  wrote.  How 
could  a  man  pause  and  dream  sitting  upon  a  hard 
bench  7  How  could  he  confide  to  it  his  doubts  and 
despairs,  his  half  hopes  and  dawning  confidencea  ? 
An  Easy  Chair  enfolds  him  like  a  friend.  It  holds 
him  in  tender  embrace.  It  begets  that  languor  of 
mood  which  gives  to  his  writing  soft  atmosphere 
and  airy  distance.  Labor  ceases  to  be  work.  He 
falls  into  his  chair  as  into  a  dream.  Thoughts  and 
fancies  come  welling  up  and  break  like  rainbow 
bubbles  upon  the  surface  of  the  paper.  His  Easy 
Chair  is  his  friend.  It  takes  his  shape.  His  grand- 
children say  that  it  looks  like  grandpa,  as  we  say 
of  children's  clothes,  that  they  are  fuU^of  their  ohar- 

acter  and  impren. 
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It  was  with  sorrow,  therefore,  ibat  we  beard  om 
legs  creaking — meanings  of  course,  the  legs  of  our 
Chair.  Yet  we  were  glad,  for  it  showed  their  sym- 
patby  with  Nature,  as  we  felt  it  already  with  oui« 
selves.  The  Millerites,  who  »re  not,  perhaps,  the 
wisest  of  philosophers  norlhe  best  of  prophets,  said 
that  the  drought  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
It  was  a  safe  prophecy—only  it  was  a  dry  begin* 
ning  for  a  wet  end.  The  good  Millerites  stepped 
up-stairs  and  took  out  their  ascension-robes,  that 
went  off  suddenly  at  such  a  discount  some  years 
since,  and  aired  them,  and  sunreyed  them,  and 
glanced  out  of  window  at  dusty  roads  and  parched 
fields  with  a  sarage  satis^Mtion.  Dust  was  about 
returning  to  dust.  The  Eastern  War»  the  Bashi 
Basouk  business,  the  financial  embarrassments) 
the  desultory  cholera — all  these  were  signs  of  the 
fhllness  of  time.  The  eaith  had  grown  too  bad 
altogether,  and  this  time  with  fire,  as  once  before 
with  water,  was  to  be  utterly  purged. 

"  Beyond  this  vast  raikge  of  mountains,'*  said  an 
elderly  mole  to  an  admiring  and  gaping  group  of 
moles  junior,  "  lies  the  unfathomable  chaos.'* 

The  young  moles  looked  in  awe  v^d  silence  Upon 
the  vast  range  of  mountains. 

It  was  only  a  celery  bed  with  an  aete  of  cabbages 
beyond  it. 

And  yet,  without  doubt,  a  war  in  the  East,  and 
a  drought  in  the  West,  will  have  a  serious  effect 
upon  our  prosperity  for  the  next  twelvemonUi.  If 
the  com  crop,  as  the  wise  men  say,  is  only  half  as 
abundant  as  last  year,  that  one  premiss  is  enough 
for  many  grave  condusioas.  Money  will  be  dear- 
er, the  wise  men  say ;  which  means  that  you  young 
men,  who  have  so  recently  returned  from  the  gay 
summer  resorts  which  you  have  so  handsomely  or- 
namented, must  dine  more  discreetly,  and  less  often ; 
and  when  you  have  resolved  to  send  Aminta  Jane 
a  diamond  necklace,  you  must  oonteat  yourselves 
with  a  pearl  bracelet.  It  will  be  hard,  of  course. 
It  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  deal  with  diamonds 
than  with  any  stone  less  precious. 

It  means  that  Aminta  Jane,  who  grieves  so  bit* 
terly  that  she  has  been  educated  in  a  style  of  lux- 
ury which  makes  it  impossible  for  her  to  marry  any 
body  but  a  Prince  Royal,  or  any  Dummy  with  a 
Prince  Royal's  fortune,  must  curtail  her  flounces 
and  consider  her  gloves.  There  are  limits  to  luxu- 
rious wardrobes,  as  she  will  learn  from  this  long, 
long  drought. 

But  if  she  only  knew  it,  there  is  a  wor^  drought 
than  that  which  ruins  the  hopes  of  the  farmer,  and 
makes  his  grain  fields  ashes.  As  his  acres  have  other 
crops  than  he  remps  with  sickle  and  scythe,  so  there 
are  sadder  droughts  that  desolate  foirer  fields.  We 
heard  of  Aminta  Jane  at  Saratoga,  and  during  ihe 
final  days  of  the  expiring  season  there,  we  jumped 
down  from  our  Chair  and  ran  to  see  her.  She  is 
certainly  very  handsome.  She  hw  the  fascination 
of  a  calm  presence,  and  a  glow  of  perpetual  sun- 
shine in  her  eyes.  It  is  an  autumn  sun  that  shines 
in  them,  however ;  they  are  sweet,  but  clear  and 
eold.  There  is  a  sumptuous  air  of  self-satisfaction 
about  Aminta  Jane  which  is  never  unpleasant  to  see, 
beoause  it  is  the  natural  mplomh  which  belongs  to 
great  and  acknowledged  beauty.  Wherever  she 
moves  all  eyes  follow  her.  We  remarked  tk&t  it 
was  not  so  much  with  homage  as  with  curiosity. 
A  poet,  who  did  not  know  her,  and  whose  seedy 
raiment  entirely  precluded  all  thought  of  his  ever 
•spiring  to  be  presented  to  kev  (while  Thomas  Nod- 
dy, with  his  exquisite  boots,  and  the  gentlemanly 
Mr.  Glace,  with  his  superb  indiffsvenoe  of 


wcie  in  ooastant  sttendanoe  upon  her),  «ight  ki|v« 
seen  her  a£uoff  and  loved  her  distantly — ^in  the  v^ 
that  Charles  Lamb  describes  love  for  the  **  high-boia 
Helea,"  the  essence  of  which  consisted  in  the  per* 
petual  distance  and  absence  of  the  object.  We  saw 
how  surrounded  with  admirers  was  the  briUiaat 
Aminta  Jane — how  she  drove  to  the  l«ake  with  tlU 
choicest  men  in  the  reddest-wheeled  wagons — haw 
she  promenaded,  while  the  band  played,  with  her 
own  band  of  suitors  playing  aroumi  herself — how 
she  glided  swan*Uke  into  thjs  dancei  while  we  grave 
seniors  who  stood  by  and  looked  on  entranced,  weie 
but  the  living  shores  of  the  sea  of  grace  which  hex. 
movement  created,  and  which  were  so  tenderly 
laved  by  its  ripples. 

Yet,  somehow,  we  could  not  see  her  to  bo  truly 
beautiifuL  The  youth  and  charm  which  she  ha4 
were  sadly  like  a  louge  which  colored  bright^  itat 
the  moment,  but  would  leave  the  eheek  palid  to? 
morrow.  She  had  the  appearance,  but  not  the  Wttl 
soul  of  youth.  When  years  fell  upon  her,  and  sho 
no  longer  glidod,  swan-like,  into  the  dance,  we  feH 
that  there  would  not  be  youth  ia  her  hearty  but  a«a 
and  bitter  regret,  and  a  wailing  like  a  midnight  yivid. 
in  an  autumn  garden. 

It  «ras  because  the  drou^t  of  fooling  aad  iaith  hadi 
so  early  set  in.  The  real  flowers  had  faded  in  tha 
hot  air  of  foUe  excitement,  and  thero  rose  onlj 
painted  eounterfeits,  tied  on  to  the  stalks,  in  their 
places.  She  preferred  lace  to  lore.  It  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  say  of  any  woman,  but  when  she  told  har 
dearest  friend,  who  told  it  to  all  the  rest  of  us  at 
Saratoga,  in  order  to  remove  from  our  hearts  any 
skepticism  of  Aminta  Jane's  sorrow  that  she  oould 
not  think  of  marrying  the  youth  whom  she  loved*  be* 
cause  they  had  both  been  too  expensively  educated, 
it  did  not  seem  fearful,  it  seemed  only  funny,  and  \% 
was  a  great  deal  better  thing  to  laugh  at  the  whole 
matter,  aa  we  all  did  at  Saratoga,  over  our  cigaxa. 
Aminta  Jane*s  heart  will  never  ruin  her  happineaa. 
A  tiara  of  diamonds  applied  to  her  head  will  alwaya 
cure  any  affeotion  lower  down. 

Yet  beoause  she  is  a  woman  it  was  sad,  as  it  ia 
to  see  a  luxuriant  roae  tree  that  bears  no  roses. 
When  we  first  traveled  upon  the  Continent  and  saw 
aa  imperial  palaee,  it  was  sefair  and  fine  that  we 
oould  not  restrain  our  impatienee  to  behold  the  Em- 
peror ;  for  we  said  to  ourselves,  if  the  house  is  ao 
fine  what  will  the  owner  be  ?  Presently  there  was 
a  flourish  of  trumpets,  aad  a  brilliant  parade  of 
atately  soldiers,  with  flashing  helmets  and  nodding 
plumes,  and  magnificent  bursts  of  martial  muaia, 
so  that  our  excitement  was  wound  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  expectation,  and  then— then  came  a  amallp 
shriveled  idiot,  idly  staring  and  vacantly  shamblinf 
along,  and  we  all  removed  our  hats,  and  bowed  vaiy 
low  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor. 

There  had  been  a  fearful  drought  of  royalty.  The 
heroism,  the  manliness,  the  soul  of  the  thing  had  all 
died  out ;  and  when  in  the  midst  of  the  parsfaed 
fields  and  the  arid  landscape  of  Saratoga  we  aaw 
this  superb  Aminta  Jane,  and  presently  peraeived 
how  terribly  she  also  had  suffered  from  another 
kind  of  drought,  then  the  landsoi^pe  seemed  in  com- 
parison to  be  lovely ;  and  even  in  the  spacious  cor* 
ridors  of  the  "United  States,"  while  the  band 
played  and  the  anomier  sun  shone,  there  came  a  re- 
turning vision  of  an  imperial  idiot  issuing  frosa  a 
palace. 

We  returned  to  our  Chair,  which  did  not  aoein  so 

easy  after  that  viait,  aad  determined  to  ask  whethei 

of  all  the  beaux  and  belles  who  have  been  ao  thor^ 

eughly  dualad  ia  Ihe  doleful  driving  of  this  8uaunfi«> 
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mmd  who  have  to  •kranduiUy  cipwi— d  tfastr  disgust 
9t  the  drought,  there  had  been  neny  Amiate  JaiMB 
who  had  suspected  a  more  fcarfol  droofkt  else- 
where. 

Tmssi  is  no  longer  any  doubt  abovt  the  eoming 
of  Oriii  and  Mario.  Speculation  is  eoeleea,  and 
there  hae  been  a  greait  deal  of  good  wine  loet  and 
won  npoB  an  event  eo  inpoitant  in  the  wnrld  of  aii. 
Yet  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  sadnees  that  we  read 
in  Willis's  recent  rolume— "  Famoos  Persoae  and 
Plaoe8"-Hhst  at  least  fifteen  years  ago  Orisi  was 
eonsidered  a  setting  star  in  the  eaprieioas  hearen 
of  London  fhvor.  A  quatter  of  a  eeatary  sines  it 
■rost  have  been  that  poets  wrote  sonnets  to  her 
beamy  and  genios.  And  now  die  eomee  to  dassle 
us  with  the  sunset  of  her  splendors ;  and  natuially, 
fnr  the  light  lingers  longeet  in  the  west. 

Before  theee  lines  Srs  read  Oris!  will  hams  made 
her  mark,  and  her  suoeess  ivill  bs  in  some  degree 
assured  or  lost  It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
compare  our  speculktions  with  the  he^  And  first, 
she  wtH  be  acknowledged  as  a  splendid  woman — a 
Woman  in  the  large  Pasu  style,  intended  fi>r  suocees 
in  the  lyrical  drama.  She  might  have  inspired  a  oom- 
poser  to  inveM  Norma,  yon  will  say,  by  a  certain 
breadth  and  grandeur  of  impression  whicti  is  strictly 
harmonious  with  such  a  character.  But  fw  that  very 
reason,  she  will  be  found  leas  fitted  to  other  charac- 
ters. Imiia  demafids  a  lovely,  not  a  grandiose,  per- 
sonality. Luertxia,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  an  im- 
perial presence.  Such  colossal  crime,  yin  orime  not 
entirely  beyond  comprehension,  requiree  a  kind  of 
splendid  manifestation.  It  is  a  woman  of  profi>und 
passion,  at  bay  before  the  world ;  and  the  imagina- 
tion demands  a  queen.  The  massive  neck,  the  su- 
tierb  arme,  the  Junoaitie  ehaimoteristios  of  Orisi, 
can  not  have  been  much  impaived  by  time.  And 
we  learn  that  she  has  a  mild  and  easy  temperanwnt, 
against  which  tiaie  can  not  lightly  prevail.  Let  us 
at  least  hope  so ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  her  husband, 
Signor  Mario,  has  been  followed  to  this  country  by 
some  enamoured  English  donna,  neither  young  nor 
pretty,  but  rich,  then  a  fiery  Italian  nature  might 
protest  in  a  manner  to  give  greater  point  to  dra- 
matic denunciation,  but  also  to  diminish  the  round- 
ed outline  of  faee  and  arm.  * 

We  think  that  no  great  variety  will  be  found  in 
the  impression  she  produces,  it  win  seem  to 
be  quite  as  much  the  result  of  a  certain  physical 
organisation  as  of  genius,  and  therefore  lack  a 
subtle  fascination  which  inheres  in  every  act  and 
movement  and  word  of  genius.  Orisi  will  act  her 
parts  according  to  our  ideas  of  how  they  should 
be  acted.  But  wiH  she  give  us  new  conceptions 
of  them  r  t?ill  she  not  rather  absorb  the  character 
in  herself  than  lose  herself  in  them?  Rachel 
does  not  do  this.  Her  Thhbt  is  as  diflfeMttt  from 
her  Phidre  as  Yenioe  from  Oreece.  It  is  Ai%drox 
moche  and  Mary  of  Scotland  that  we  see,  and  not 
Rachel.  But  is  it  not  rather  Chi$i  and  not  Norma 
that  we  have  seen  at  Covent  Oarden?  She  has 
so  filled  the  publie  mind  with  a  certain  idea  of 
the  efiaracter,  that  a  new  actress  is  condemed  in 
in  great  measure  because  she  is  unlike  Orisi.  It 
Was  held  in  advsMe  that  Jenny  Lind  could  not 
succeed  as  Norma.  She  is  a  good  F%ik  dm  Rfgi- 
ment^  said  the  astute  critics,  how  can  she  be  a  good 
priestess !  It  would  be  as  wise  if  we  should  say, 
**  Kensett  can  not  paint  trees  because  he  paints 
rocks  well.** 

There  will  be  the  magnifieent  voice — magnificent 
still,  although  in  decline.    We  are  not  harsh  critics 


ia  our  Easy  Chair.  Ws  shaU  listen,  and  be  so 
glad  to  listen,  and  thank  Ood  for  all  the  sweet 
sounds  and  pleasant  sights  that  cheer  the  earth. 
CritieisBB  is  thankless  work.  It  is  a  base  trade.  It 
is  at  best  aa  siprossion  of  individual  opinion.  The 
great  Mr.  RusUn  sajrs  that  Claude  can  not  paint  a 
good  picture.  But  our  eyes  have  clung,  as  our 
hearts  cling  in  memory,  to  the  golden  lights  and 
soft  summer  meadows  of  Arcady  that  he  has  x^ 
vealed.  if  one  who  knows  not  what  painting  is, 
and  can  not  ieel  its  charm,  wishes  to  understand 
what  Clande's  pictures  mean  and  are,  let  him  read 
Keats'  Ode  upon  a  Oreciaa  Uxn,  and  be  admitted 
to  the  foUowahip  of  beauty.  What  do  we  care  for 
the  great  Mr.  Rnshin,  and  his  overwhelming  proof 
that  Claude  eouki  not  paint  a  picture,  when,  sittiag 
in  our  Easy  Chain,  our  lives  are  made  lovelier 
and  our  thoughts  purer  by  the  vision  and  the  re* 
membranes- of  Claude's  beauty  T  Are  his  trees  all 
of  one  kind,  and  that  no  known  kind  ?  Are  his 
clouds  masses  af  ootton-wool  ?  Are  his  rocks  pud* 
dings,  and  his  people  impossible  T  Ah !  Mr.  Rus- 
kin,  we  who  see  into  a  millstone,  see  somethinf 
else  than  wool,  pudding,  and  impossibility  in  the 
lovely  lines  of  Claude.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  taU 
us  the  sunset  is  not  fine  according  to  the  rules  of 
some  other  sunset.  It  is  useless  to  deride  us  for 
loving  a  landseapa  which  has  no  element  of  the 
proper  picturesque.  Are  our  hearts  swayed  by 
your  rules  and  your  observations  ?  or  do  you  sup* 
pose  that  your  statemffBts  cover  the  breadth  and 
variety  of  poasible  laws  and  individual  experienoe? 
One  sweet  landscape  of  Claude's  improves  nuad 
and  heart  more  than  the  rhetorical  splendors  of 
your  Bigument  that  it  ought  not  to  iaiprove  theas« 
or  your  fieece  assertions  that  it  does  not  improve 
but  injure  them.  The  heart  is  a  leaf  in  the  eddies 
of  the  world.  It  rises  and  falls:  it  bounds  and 
breaks — and  the  great  Mr.  Ruskin  can  not  say 
why. 

Let  us  give  ourselves  to  this  new  pleasurs  with 
unreserved  willingnees  to  enjoy.  Here  is  this  mag- 
nificent Oriei,  the  freeh,  aweet-voioed  Mario.  Are 
they  the  beet  of  aU  poasible  singera  7  Whoknowst 
Is  this  the  best  of  all  possible  days  ?  Whether  it 
be  so  or  not,  is  it  not  soft  and  fair  as  it  fades  in 
autumn  base  along  the  horiaon  ?  Its  beauty  is  a 
balm  to  weary  hearts,  and  out  of  how  many  eyes 
that  look  upon  it  is  not  a  weary  heart  gazing?  Less 
criticism !  less  criticism  I  In  gossip,  in  innuendo^ 
in  sarcasm,  in  fun,  or  in  earnest,  we  are  forever 
bickering,  and  calling  it  perception  and  observation. 
We  grow  self-conscious,  and  morbid,  and  sad. 
We  oall  ouraelvee  the  crowns  of  life,  and  not  one 
among  us  but  hsa  a  thorn  in  his  Easy  Chair.  The 
trees  grow  placidly,  spread  their  green  limbs,  flow- 
er, and  fode.  The  hills  roll  gracefully  and  goldes 
with  kind  harvests — the  sea  passes  us  from  shore 
to  shore.  Their  •fiees  are  fulfilled,  their  lifo  is 
satisfied.  But  we  sit  under  the  trees,  and  roam 
the  hiila,  and  sail  the  seas,  and  bear  with  us  eveqr 
where  a  secret,  solitary  burden,  a  namelese  sad* 
neea.     Can  we  quite  affind  to  be  satirical  and 


OUR  FORBION  «088IP. 
Tb«bk  arelively  girls,  of  sentimental  tendenciest 
who  sigh  for  the  good  old  times  when  lovers  wets 
h»ghtly  and  ehivalric,  and  vrouhi  break  a  lanceor 
a  skuU  for  the  hspe  of  winaiag  a  gracious  look  sr 
a  silken  scarf  to  bind  up  their  wounds  withal. 

And  what  do  thcM  liv^-ihoughted  girls  say  to 

Mr.  Owrden  of  IialaAd  ?    They  have^enJiiflL  stolv^ 
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in  the  papers.  He  was  desperately  enamored  of  a 
pretty  Miss  Arbuthnot,  the  daughter  of  an  army 
clothier  in  England,  and  whose  sister  had  giren  an 
aristocratic  lift  to  the  family  tree  by  marrying  a 
son  of  Lord  Gough.  Mr.  Garden  was  a  fine-look- 
ing fellow  of  something  under  forty,  who  drove  the 
best  cattle  in  the  county,  and  kept  a  better  seat  in  a 
long  hunt  over  the  bogs  than  any  man  of  his  inches. 
Withal,  he  was  rich,  passionate,  and  daring. 

Miss  Arbuthnot,  who  had  £30,000 of  her  own,  re- 
fused to  become  Mrs.  Garden,  and  rendered  the 
hapless  lover  despondent,  but  not  desperate. 

When  we  say  not  desperate,  we  mean  that  be 
did  not  utterly  despair ;  but,  like  a  knight  of  the 
olden  time,  laid  his  plans  deeply  and  daringly ;  put 
fast  horses  to  his  coach ;  armed  his  men  with  blud- 
geons and  pistols ;  armed  himself  with  hartshorn 
and  morphine;  chartered  a  fast  steamer  off  the 
harbor  of  Galway ;  and  on  a  church-day,  as  the 
lady  drove  home  from  service,  seized  her,  and 
would  have  borne  her  off,  but  for  the  screams  and 
struggles  of  her  lady  attendants,  and  a  few  honest 
thwacks  from  a  herdsman's  bill-hook. 

Unlike  the  old-time  knight, however,  Mt.  Garden 
has  been  brought  to  trial,  and  is  easily  off  with  two 
years  of  hard  jail-work,  with  cropped  hair,  and  a 
jail  dress. 

The  funniest  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  the 
earnest  sympathy  with  which  all  the  neighbor  coun- 
try-folk of  Ireland  regard  his  misfortune.  The 
throng  in  the  court-room  cheered  him;  the  old 
women  thought  him  an  "  illigaat  man  ;'*  the  young 
women  said  he  was  **too  good  for  her;"  and  the 
public  feeling  seems  to  have  been,  that  it  was  al- 
together a  capital  match  for  her,  and  that  she  had 
no  right  to  say  him  nay.  The  papers  tell  us  even 
that  there  was  groat  danger  of  her  being  hooted  in 
the  streets,  whereupon  her  friends  advised  a  speedy 
return  to  England,  where  the  men  are  less  chival- 
rous, and  the  women  less  romantic. 

It  is  rumored — with  what  truth  we  can  not  say 
— that  Mr.  Garden  has  received  no  less  than  half  a 
dozen  distinct  offers  of  marriage  since  the  opening 
of  his  jail-life.  Our  sentimental  girls  therefore  will 
find  themselves  forestalled. 


Wb  shall  venture  to  contrast  this  Irish  half-drama 
with  a  Frendh  one,  which  had  its  sad  completion  (if 
we  may  believe  the  papers)  not  long  ago,  at  a  very 
little  distance  away  from  the  French  metropolis. 

There  are  (or  were)  three  personages  in  the 
drama ;  a  husband,  a  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the 
wife.  The  husband  is  a  man  of  thirty-five,  or 
thereabout ;  well-made ;  of  an  air  dutingui ;  of 
elegant  address— concealing  a  vast  deal  of  selfish- 
ness and  narrowness  of  soul.  His  badness  ap- 
pears to  the  world  only  in  a  harsh,  accomplished 
raillery. 

The  wife  is  a  lovely  woman  of  twenty ;  f  entle, 
kind,  long-suffering,  the  victim  of  a  master,  all  the 
more  odious  because  his  t3rTanny  is  concealed  from 
the  world. 

The  mother  of  this  victim-wife  is  a  woman  of 
deep  feeling,  who  has  seen  forty  years  of  much  suf- 
fering; who  is  endowed  with  intense  energy  and 
power  of  will,  hardly  seen  under  her  uniformly 
serene  and  tranquil  aspect.  All  her  early  loves  and 
affections  have  been  blighted ;  and  she  has  now  no 
thought  or  feeling  in  the  world  save  for  the  hap- 
piness of  her  only  child,  whom  she  lovea  to  idol- 
atry. 

Of  these  three  personages,  two  only  are  known 
to  the  gay  world  of  Paris ;  the  mother  has  long 


since  become  estranged  from  society,  and  from  her 
habitual  sadness  and  her  quietude  has  the  reputft- 
tien  of  an  eccentric  woman. 

The  husband  and  the  wife  pass  the  wintexs  is 
Paris,  where  the  pensive  air  of  the  lady  wins  for 
her  a  tender  sympathy.  The  summers  are  passed 
in  a  little  country-house  of  Fontenoy.  Hither  the 
mother  comes  from  time  to  time  (for  the  husband 
has  forbidden  her  to  lodge  in  his  house),  to  embrace 
her  child,  and  to  mingle  her  tears  with  those  of  the 
daughter. 

Upon  a  day  (not  long  ago),  the  young  wife  wrote 
in  terms  of  despair  to  her  mother,  bc^ng  her  to 
come  and  lend  her  the  grateful  8ym|MMhy  of  a  perenL 

The  Qnranny  of  an  unfeeling  husbesd  hadbecome 
more  dreadful  thaa  ever :  his  infideli^  was  open 
and  unblushing. 

**My  mother,"  said  the  daughter,  "life  is  too 
dread^l  for  me  to  hear.    Help  me  to  die !" 

"  You,  my  daughter !  Heve  jrou  not  a  mother  to 
console  you  ?" 

"  Ah,  to  weep  with  me  only.** 

**  Do  I  weep  T  am  I  not  calm  ?  have  1  not  con^ 
fidence  in  my  protection  of  you,  my  daughter  T 
Where  is  this  man  T" 

*'  He  is  away ;  but  the  very  thou^  of  his  return 
makes  me  tremble." 

"  You  shall  not  see  him  again.** 

"  What  do  you  say,  my  mother  7** 

'*  My  carriage  is  here ;  let  us  set  off  for  Paris.** 

"  But  what  will  he  say  ?'* 

"Nothing,** 

"Gan  I  stay  always  r* 

"Always.*' 

"  But  he  will  find  me.** 

"  I  wiH  prevent  him." 

"You  forget,  my  mother,  that  he  has  raid  he  will 
never  consent  to  a  separation.  It  makes  a  vulgar 
edat:* 

"  He  will  change  his  mind  to-day.'* 

"I  fear  not." 

"  Be  quiet,  my  cfaikL    I  will  arrange  it.** 

"  But  my  mother — " 

"  Not  a  word,  my  child ;  if  you  love  me«  set  off 
instantly." 

"  I  obey,  my  mother.** 

And  a  hasty  adieu  was  spoken — a  last ! 

An  hour  after  the  husband  entered ;  he  had  now 
to  do  with  the  French  mother — with  the  strong  will 
— with  the  resolute  energy— with  the  French  faith. 

"  Ah,  belU-miref  so  you  are  to  come  to  dine  with 
us?" 

"Yes." 

"Where  is  my  wife?" 

"  In  her  room ;  she  is  indisposed.** 

"  Ah !"  (heartlessly ;  and  the  mother  lakes  cour- 
age.) 

"  You  are  not  going  to  see  her?" 

"  No— not  yet ;  let  us  dine  first ;  I  am  hungry." 
*  He  rings  the  bell  and  orders  dinner  to  be  served. 
They  enter  the  dining-room  and  seat  themselves  at 
table.  There  are  very  few  words  spoken,  and  those 
querulous  ones.  When  the  dessert  is  served  the 
lady  asks  the  servants  to  withdraw,  and  not  to  re- 
turn except  they  are  called. 

"  You  have  something  important  then  to  tell  me,** 
says  the  son-in-law. 

"It  is  true;  I  have." 

"Very  well;  let  us  hear." 

"  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  my  daughter,  whom  I 

love  more  than  all  the  world  beside,  is  unhappy ; 

and  that  her  suffering  and  illness  is  all  by  reason 

of  your  base  treatment."  (^  r^r\ri]r> 
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It  is  not  often  that  a  rogue  ia  found  honest 
enough  to  make  restitution  of  the  money  he  chances 
to  purloin ;  least  of  all  is  this  the  habit  of  French 
rogues.  But  we  have  now  under  our  eye  a  notable 
exception. 

X was  a  speculator  upon  the  Bourse  of 

Paris — sometimes  successful,  and  sometimes  the 
contrary.  He  had  wasted  some  years  in  this  un- 
certain way  of  livelihood,  when  a  sudden  shifting 
of  the  funds,  some  five  years  since,  made  him  ut- 
terly penniless.  He  wandered  in  a  melancholy 
way  about  the  Exchange  for  a  week  after,  wishing 
very  vainly  for  a  few  thousands  to  make  a  new 
venture  upon ;  when  one  day  he  chanced  to  see  a 
wealthy  banker  of  the  town  put  in  his  pocket  a 
well -filled  porte-monnaief  containing  some  fifty  thou- 
sand francs.  He  knew  the  old  banker  well — ^knew 
his  habits — knew  his  absent  habit  of  thought,  and 
he  seemed  to  him  a  good  subject  for  an  amateur  bit 
of  roguery.  He  therefore  pushed  after  him  in  the 
throng  which  belongs  to  the  closing  hour  of  the 
Bourse,  and  brushing  carelessly  against  him,  man- 
aged to  transfer  his  bank-bills  to  his  own  pocket. 

The  banker  did  not  miss  his  purse  until  he  was 
by  his  own  office  fire.  It  was  too  late  to  seek  to 
find  it  again  in  the  hall  of  the  Exchange.  Indeed, 
all  his  inquiries  proved  vain.  On  the  fourth  day 
after  his  loss,  he  received  a  pleasant  letter,  inform- 
ing him  that  his  money  was  in  good  hands,  and  if 
affairs  at  the  Boorse  turned  well  (as  the  writer 
hoped  might  be  the  ease),  he  would  in  time  refund 
the  money. 

A  month  ago,  the  banker,  who  had  nearly  forgot- 
ten the  money  and  the  note,  received  an  inolosure 
of  thirty  thousand  francs,  on  account  of  the  fifty 
thousand  missing  four  years  before ;  and  the  writer 
condescended  at  the  same  time  to  inform  him  that 
his  speculations  were  looking  favorably;  and  if 
there  was  no  heavy  fall  within  a  month,  he  hoped 
to  refund  him  the  balance  with  interest. 

The  banker  was  grateful  for  the  inclosnre ;  but, 
on  attentive  examination  of  the  handwriting,  fon- 
cied  he  pereeived  some  resemblance  to  the  letters 
addressed  him  by  a  broker  of  his  acquaintance. 

An  ejepert  was  called,  who  pronounced  unhesi- 
tatingly the  different  letters  to  be  written  by  one  and 
the  same  person.  Upon  this,  the  eager  banker, 
just  now  in  need  of  the  additional  twenty  thousand, 
has  entered  a  prosecution  against  the  broker  (whd 

is  none  other  than  the  once  unfortunate  X ), 

and  insists  upon  immediate  payment  of  the  bal- 
ance. 

X — ^  very  naturally  defends  himself  against  a 
charge  of  robbery,  which  rests  on  so  unsubstantial 
grounds,  and  defies  proof  of  his  misdeeds. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  decision,  it  is 
a  question  if  the  banker  would  not  have  pursued 
the  safer  policy  in  attending  quietly  the  disgorge^ 
ments  of  a  rogue  who  had  proved  so  prompt  in  his 
Unstallments.  

Anotbsr  affair  of  restitution,  which  has  com« 
to  light  within  a  month  past  in  the  beau-numde  of 
Pans,  is  even  more  worthy  of  our  mention  : 

Monsieur  de  V died  not  long  ago  at  the  rips 

age  of  eighty-nine  years,  leaving  as  principal  heir 
to  s  fortune  of  several  millions  his  grandson,  Ed- 
mond  V .  But  his  will  contained  several  leg- 
acies of  unusual  amount,  and  of  strange  charac- 
ter.   Thns : 

To  a  Colonel  B ,  in  Algiers,  five  hundred 

thousand  francs; 

To  a  certain  Monsieur  D ,  a  fumiture-malj« 
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"Ah,  ha!  the  old  story  1" 

"  You  are  tired  of  hearing  it  7  It  is  well ;  I  too 
am  tired  of  repeating  it." 

"  Very  well,  what  then?" 

"This  shall  be  the  last  !** 

"  Indeed ! "  (very  coolly.) 

"  I  swear  it  to  you." 

"  Go  on." 

"Here  is  the  letter  my  daughter  sent  me  this 
morning ;  read  it." 

The  husband  reads  it,  folds  it,  returns  it,  sips  his 
wine.    "  It  is  very  pathetie,"  he  says. 

"  It  is  terrible,"  says  the  mother,  "  and  it  is  true." 

"Partly,"  sajrs  the  husband,  playing  with  his 
tooth-pick. 

"Do  not  speak  in  that  tone;  I  have  need  of 
calmness.  You  know  my  love  for  her ;  you  know 
how  deeply  I  regret  that  she  is  thus  unhappily  mar- 
ried." 

"Thank  you  m^ntmmf,"  says  the  husband  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  raillery. 

"  Do  not  mock  me  now.  Matters  are  more  seri- 
ous than  you  think.  It  was  I  who  led  her  into  mis- 
fortune, and  it  is  I  who  will  ralieve  her." 

"  And  how  so,  Madame  T" 

"  We  have  sometimes  spoken  of  a  separation — " 

"  Which  I  have  declined,"  and  the  husband  sips 
his  wine. 

**  I  would  leave  you  her  fortune." 

"  I  beg  to  decline :  I  prefer  retaining  my  wife." 

"  You  wish  to  keep  a  victim  to  torture  ?" 

"  Pray,  out  of  what  melodrama,  Madame,  have 
you  caught  so  pretty  a  phrase  T" 

"  In  thft  one  we  are  playing.  Sir !" 

"  Truly,  you  are  growing  amusing !"  and  the  hus- 
band proposes  to  light  his  cigar. 

"  One  moment !— You  refuse  this  separation?" 

"  Positively." 

"Positively?" 

"I  do." 

"Let  it  be  then.  My  daughter  shall  yet  be 
saved ;  and  it  will  be  I  who  shall  save  her!"  and 
the  words  of  the  lady  are  terribly  earnest.  Her 
eye  is  lighted  with  a  desperate  purpose. 

"  And  pray,  Madame,  what  will  you  do?" 

**  Will  is  stronger  than  our  love  of  life." 

**  Upon  my  honor,  you  are  eloquent,  belie-fkh-e  ! 
Let  me  drink  to  your  good  health !" 

**  To  it — and  to  the  happiness  of  my  daughter !" 

**Thi8  sherry  is  excellent,"  says  the  husband; 
«nd  continues,  banteringly,  "  and  so  you  wish  to 
die  for  your  daughter*s  sake  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  die  alone !" 

"  Parbleu  !  I  understand ;  this  is  growing  serious. 
You  will  kill  me,  perhaps.  I  should  be  curious  to 
see  that !" 

"You  shall  see  it!" 

**  Truly,  you  mean  to  kill  me  ?" 

"  It  is  doiie !"— the  eye  of  the  lady  is  wild  now 
"— "  there  is  but  little  time  left  for  you ;  my  time 
is  come!  Adieu,  my  daughter;  I  have  saved 
you!" 

The  husband  shouts  in  a  frenzy  of  fear ;  he  feels 
the  poison  in  his  veins ;  he  rises,  and  strides  to- 
ward the  door ;  the  domestics  hasten  to  the  room ; 
they  find  him  fallen  upon  the  floor,  and  quite 
dead! 

The  mother,  before  dying,  had  placed  a  slip  of 
paper  upon  the  table,  thus  worded : 

"  Make  no  inquiries  respecting  our  death ;  my 
dear  son-in-law  and  I  were  weary  of  life.  We 
drank  poison  mingled  in  the  flagon  of  wine.  Let 
my  daughter  pardon  and  pray  for  me  !" 
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of  the  Ru6  St.  Antoine,  two  Londired  thousand 
fir«D08; 

A  hundred  thouiaad  more  to  O  ■  ■  ' ,  a  drag- 
ffiet; 

And  fifty  thousand  francs  to  MadenMiselle  C— — t 
a  player  at  the  French  Comedie. 

The  strangest  of  the  matter  wss^  that  these  wefs 
persons  of  whom  the  grandson,  who  had  lived  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  his  frand-parent,  had  nerer 
even  heard  any  mention.  But  a  note  to  the  will 
informed  him  that  the  matter  would  be  explained 
by  a  private  letter,  which  he  would  find  addressed 
to  him  at  the  office  of  his  attorney  ia  4he  Rue  httr 
fitte. 

The  grandson  sought  the  letter,  and  found  this 
romantic  revelation  of  the  mystery : 

"  Edmono — Listen  to  me,  while  I  tell  you  of  a 
dark  episode  in  my  life,  and  which  will  explain  to 
you  the  legacies  you  find  mentioned  in  my  will. 

"  Aside  from  them,  I  leave  you  more  of  wealth 
than  you  can  consume.  As  you  cherish  my  mem- 
ory, and  my  love  for  you,  let  every  mm  be  relig- 
iously paid  over  to  the  parties  I  have  named.  I  owe 
each  one  of  them  a  debt  which  even  my  entice  for- 
tune could  not  repay. 

**  I  was  twenty-one  when  the  Paris  world  cele- 
brMed  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  of  France  (af- 
terward Louis  XVI.)  with  Maria  Antoinette  of 
Austria.  Booths  were  erected  around  the  whole 
eireuit  of  what  is  now  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
The  fireworks  of  the  evening  were  of  the  most 
splendid  description  ever  seen ;  and  millions  of 
(rsaes  had  been  expended  upon  festivities,  at  a 
time  when  a  famine  was  desolating  all  the  interior 
portions  of  France,  and  in  the  single  province  of 
the  Limousin  canying  off  its  thousands  in  a  day ! 

"Yet  the  fSte  was  brilliant;  and  as  evening 
closed  in,  no  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons were  gathered  in  that  part  of  Paris  which 
commanded  a  viewof  whatis  now  the  Quai  d'Orsai. 
When  the  last  rocket  was  burned,  and  the  guns 
gave  signal  that  all  was  now  over,  the  immense 
crowd  began  to  withdraw,  slowly  at  first,  and  in 
comparative  order;  but,  by  some  strange  negli- 
gence, the  public  architect  had  left  an  accumulation 
of  building  materials  in  the  Rue  Royale,  and  the 
street  was  at  that  time  much  narrower  than  now. 
A  few  feeble  ones,  unable  to  resist  the  crush  from 
behind,  were  thrown  down  among  the  stones,  and 
into  the  excavation  beside  the  street.  A  shout  of 
alarm  was  raised ;  a  frensy  seized  the  multitude ; 
and  there  was  a  rush  and  roar  in  the  dense  body 
of  people,  which  is  sounding  dreadfully  in-  my  ear 
6ren  now,  after  sixty  years  have  gone  by. 

"  The  hones  of  a  few  cavalry  were  frightened  by 
the  shrieks  and  by  the  press  of  the  throng,  and  leap- 
ed madly  about  in  the  swaying  and  shrieking  wU- 
deraess  of  people.  Thousands  were  borne  down 
and  trampled  te  death ;  the  strong  beat  off  the  weak, 
until  their  force  failed,  and  they  sank  upon  the  bar- 
rier of  bodies  they  had  raised  around  them.  Men 
who  wore  arms  kept  the  angry  rush  at  bay  with  their 
kwords,  for  it  was  their  only  hope  of  life. 

"  I  was  in  that  day  an  officer  in  the  Guards  of  the 
Dauphin.  I  was  in  the  crowd  with  the  person  to 
whom  1  was  more  tenderly  attached  than  any  thing 
in  the  world  beside.  She  clung  to  me  in  terror, 
and  besought  me  to  save  her.  There  was  but  one 
hope.  We  had  been  pressed  by  the  throng  as  far 
as  the  angle  of  the  Rue  St  Honor^,  and  Rue  Roy- 
ale.  I  took  my  station  at  a  stone  post  which  mark- 
ed the  angle,  and,  drawing  my  sabre,  pierced  the 
foMflmst  of  the  crowd  as  they  pushed  madly  on.    I 


made  a  rampart  about  me  of  the  dead ;  but  I  saved 
her  who  was  dearer  to  me  than  life. 

*'  The  next  day  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
with  wan  faces  came  to  look  for  firiends  who  were 
missing.  There  were  from  four  te  five  thousand 
corpses  (a  historical  fact)  strewn  over  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  and  at  the  angles  of  the  streets  and 
among  the  loose  building  materials  whieh  had  been 
so  fatally  neglected  in  the  Rue  Royale.  Among 
these  no  less  than  five  or  six  hundred  had  perished 
from  sword-thrusts — slain  by  those  who,  Uly  my- 
self, raised  a  rampaii  of  dead  men  around  them  for 
their  own  deiense. 

'*  But  at  the  angle  of  the  Rue  St.  Honors,  where 
I  had  stood,  there  lay  a  hideous  pile,  on  which  I 
counted  no  less  than  five  or  six  who  I  felt  sure  had 
perished  by  my  own  hand :  no  other  sword  wounds 
were  found  ia  that  neighborhood.  I  trembled  as  I 
looked  on,  and  was  in  momentary  expectation  of 
being  seised  upon  and  chaiged  with  the  foul  nnnder. 

"And  judge  of  my  horror  when  among  those 
bodies  I  recognised  the  oorpse  of  the  young  Duo 

de  B ,  my  relative,  and  my  most  intimate  fnaad. 

In  the  fever  of  the  yesterday's  alarm  I  had  not  re- 
cognized him,  or  if  recognised,  I  had  not,  in  the 
fieroer  egoism  of  personal  defense,  spared  him. 

"I  inquired  earnestly  regarding  the  names  and 
the  families  of  the  others  who  had  fallen  under  m^ 
sword.  For  sixty  years  I  have  watdied  their  de- 
scendants. I  have  helped  them  secretly.  The  fur- 
niture maker  of  the  Ru^  St.  Antoine  has  been  twice 
saved  from  bankruptcy  by  the  purse  of  the  man  who 
on  that  fatal  day  slew  his  &ther.  The  actress 
named  in  my  will  is  the  grand-niece  of  a  bourgtois 
who  was  pierced  through  and  through  by  my  sword. 
The  army  officer  to  whom  I  have  bequeathed  the 
largest  sum,  is  the  grandson,  and  only  surviving 

heir  of  the  Due  de  B ,  who  died  by  the  hand  of 

his  dearest  friend. 

"  Edmond,  I  need  tell  you  no  more.  May  God 
spare  you  such  unavailing  regrets  as  hung  over  me 
for  years — regrets  feebly  concealed  by  the  hopes  I 
entertained,  and  followed  diligently,  of  repairing 
by  charities  the  wrongs  I  had  done  to  so  many. 

"She  too — your  mother*s  mother — for  whom  I 
did  this  wrong,  was  bowed  heavily  under  the  weight 
of  the  great  affliction  through  which  only  her  life 
and  mine  were  made  secure.  The  cloud  never  was 
lifted  from  her  heart  while  she  lived,  and  in  dying, 
she  commended  to  roe  the  survivors  of  those  victims 
of  our  danger  and  alarm.  From  the  Heaven  (where 
she  lives)  I  am  sure  she  has  looked  down  approv- 
ingly upon  the  little  I  have  done  for  them ;  and  both 
she  and  I  (if  we  are  united  in  that  other  world)  will 
look  gratefully  upon  such  charities  as  you  may  stiU 
show  to  the  families  we  have  wronged." 

The  story  is  told  as  a  true  one ;  and  its  essential 
facts  are  taken  from  the  repertoire  of  that  easy /ni- 
UUtoniH  Jules  Lecomte,  wno,  we  are  assured,  does 
frequently  tell  truthful  stories,  and  is  never  so  muck 
at  home  as  when  extolling  the  beauties  of  French 
character  by  contrast  with  the  vacuities,  the  bad- 
ness, and  the  failings  of  that  of  all  other  peoples  in 
the  world. 

There  is  something  indeed  so  harmonic  (2f  we 
may  use  the  expression)  in  a  Frenchman's  vanity 

io  conscious — so  in  keeping  with  his  life  and 
tastes — so  thoroughly  living  in  him,  though  he  wan- 
ders to  Kamschatka — so  irreconcilable  with  any 
admission  on  his  part  that  excellence  of  any  soit 
can  belong  to  other  nations  than  the  French— that 
we  dwell  upon  it  with  admiration. 

This  same  Jules  Lecomte — a  flippant,  gracefu} 

/  Jigitized  by  iV^ 
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paragraphist,  never  wholly  tune,  and  never  rising 
to  any  dignity — ^is  juat  now  acoring  down,  week  by 
week,  his  summer  travels  for  the  Sunday  columns 
of  a  Brussels  paper.  He  takes  us  with  him  into  all 
the  houses  along  his  way,  whether  he  can  enter 
under  favor  of  his  French  address,  or  his  occasional 
letters,  and  pictures  his  host  or  hostess,  grotesquely 
or  the  contrary,  just  in  proportion  to  their  approach- 
es toward  Parisian  manners  and  morals. 


Tbere  is  another  Paris  paragraphist  whom  we 
bring  under  notice  here,  in  our  running  way,  for  the 
reason  that  he  has  latterly  brought  under  notice  a 
queer  theory— not  wholly  new— about  breaking  up 
storms  with  cannon-firing. 

M^  is  the  name  of  this  writer ;  and  he  makes 
from  time  to  time  a  nervous  story  for  the  columns 
of  the  Presset  full  of  incident  and  free  of  all  redun- 
dancies. In  a  paper  of  a  month  ago,  when  the  Paris 
world  was  bemoaning  itself  on  account  of  the  rain- 
storms which  desolated  their  summer,  and  which 
have  Joined  March  to  October  with  a  heavy  mist- 
cloud,  M^ry  suggested  in  the  Prette  the  erection  of 
what  he  calls  rain-towers  in  various  quarters  of 
Paris,  upon  high  ground,  and  having  an.  elevation 
of  two  or  three  hundred  feet.  He  proposed  that 
these  should  be  battleuented,  and  armed  with  guns 
of  heavy  calibre,  which  in  the  event  of  a  cloud  ap- 
proaching should  be  discharged  in  the  face  of  it ; 
and  he  assures  us  that  the  Paris  world  would  be 
insured  in  this  way  pleSsaht  weather,  whenever 
they  choose  to  pay  Uie  tax  of  a  few  pounds  of  gun- 
powder. 

He  supports  the  notion  by  a  summation  of  numer- 
ous battles,  which  have  cleared  a  rainy  sky  and 
lighted  great  slauc^ter  with  such  suns  as  that  of 
Austerlitz. 

Arago,  on  the  contrary,  speaking  from  his  grave, 
in  his  just  published  volumes,  refers  to  this  theory 
of  clearing  clouds  with  cannon,  and  states  that,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  fourteen  years,  he  made  observations 
upon  the  atmosphere  of  Paris  during  those  days 
when  cannon-firing  was  practiced  at  Vincennes 
(which,  as  every  body  knows,  is  within  plain-can- 
non-hearing  of  Paris). 

In  those  fourteen  yetfrs  there  were  six  hundred 
and  sixty -two  days  of  targe^praetice,  in  which  the 
concussions  were  distinctly  felt  in  the  philosopher's 
room  at  the  Observatory ;  of  the  six  hundred  and 
sixty -two,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  were  cloudy 
or  rainy.  To  make  the  observations  more  satisfac- 
tory, however,  Arago  made  meteorologio  reoord  of 
the  days  preceding  and  following  the  cannon-firing. 
By  this  it  appeared,  that  of  the  six  hundred  and 
sixty-two  days  preceding  the  cannon-firing,  one 
hundred  and  fifty -eight  only  were  cloudy  or  rainy : 
and  of  those  following  the  same,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight. 

The  natural  conclusion  of  Arago  is,  therefore, 
that  nothing  is  proved.  He  furthermore  cites  nu- 
merous naval  battles  of  great  severity  which  have 
ended  in  tempests  of  rain. 

To  all  this,  M^ry  makes  pleasant  reply— that 
Vincennes  is  too  far  away  from  Paris  to  clear  the 
Paris  sky.  He  furthermore  states  that  he  himself 
passed  several  seasons  at  Vincennes,  and  on  days 
of  firing  observed  a  serene  atmosphere  at  Vin- 
cennes, but  on  driving  to  Paris  found  clouds  and 
rain.  He  refuses  to  admit  the  sea-battles  in  evi 
dence,  since  the  concussion  has  less  effect  upon  the 
atmosphere  in  its  rebound  from  water  than  from 
land. 
He  insists,  besides,  upon  the  increased  efifed  of 
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artillery  on  clouds,  if  discharged  from  some  such 
elevation  as  he  proposes ;  to  wit,  the  great  watch- 
towers  with  battlements  looming  over  the  city  of 
Paris.  In  a  pleasant  French  way,  moreover,  be 
intimates  that  when  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre,  and 
the  Palace  of  Industry  shall  be  completed,  the  work- 
men will  grow  dangerous,  except  they  have  some 
such  gigantic  task  to  accomplish  as  the  erection  of 
these  batteries  against  Heaven. 

We  submit  the  pretty  philosophy  of  the  last 
thought  to  our  Socialist  writers ;  and  the  question 
of  "  Guns  on  Storms"  to  Mr.  Espy  or  Mr.  Redfield. 

MvtT  (we  have  not  done  with  him  yet),  in  view 
of  the  rainy  summer  in  Paris,  has  made  a  sugges- 
tion which,  under  some  difference  of  statement,  has 
been  made  again  and  again  in  New  Yorii.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  Boulevard,  by  reason  of  its  mud,  and 
its  throng  of  carts  andomnibusses,  should  be  bridged. 
Now  if  there  be  any  reason,  for  such  a  suggestion 
in  Paris,  there  is  a  tenfold  stronger  one  in  New 
York.  In  the  first  city  one  waits  sometimes  ten 
minutes  for  a  safe  crossing;  in  New  York,  we 
speak  within  limits  when  we  say  that  a  lady  not 
unfirequently  is  compelled  to  wait  half  an  hour ;  and 
even  then  she  makes  the  crossing  at  any  point  be- 
low the  Park  at  het  peril. 

The  bridges  proposed  in  New  York  have  been 
light  trellis-work  of  iron :  ladies  have -felt  a  modest 
o^ection  to  bridges  of  this  sort ;  and  indeed  (con- 
sidering the  Crystal  Palace)  we  think  iron  work  is 
out  of  £ftvor ;  its  reputation  is  sadly  damaged — 
we  mean  morally  damaged.  Ladies  will  not  listen 
to  proposals  of  iron-lattice ;  and  speculators  wiU 
question  it. 

But  the  Paris  writer  proposes  a  bridge  of  another 
sort — an  aVdiitectural  wonder— an  arch  of  stone—- 
springing  from  house  to  house,  and  connecting  the 
divided  city  by  a  brilliant  passage  full  of  shops, 
with  walks  between  them,  and  walks  with  an  ele- 
gant balustrade  upon  the  exterioi^— another  Rialto 
for  the  Boulevards  or  Broadway ! 

We  beg  to  extend  the  idea  in  our  own  fashion, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  choose  to  lend  «a 
ear:  indeed,  are  not  new  speculations  to  be  devised, 
now  that  railways  are  so  sadly  in  the  wake  f 

Suppose,  then,  that  a  '*  Broadway  Arcade  Com- 
pany" is  formed,  with  shares,  as  many  as  you  please 
(only  let  there  be  a  limit).  We  will  rate  the  capital 
at  i300,000  (a  small  sum  in  comparison  with  every- 
day deficits).  We  will  suppose  the  Company,  by 
exhibit  of  its  plans,  and  lobbying  with  the  Council 
and  the  Legislature,  obtains  a  grant  to  bridge  Broad- 
way— provided  the  street  be  in  no  way  interfered 
with  as  a  general  and  public  thoroogfafiELre.  We  will 
suppose  they  purchase  two  loU  of  ground  fifty  feet 
square  (we  will  say  for  illustration)  upon  the  upper 
comers  of  Canal  Street  and  Broadway.  They 
clear  away  the  rubbishy  houses  at  present  upon 
these  sites,  and  erect  two  massive  stone  towers, 
covering  the  lots,  and  rising  (if  you  please)  high 
enough  for  six  or  seven  lofty  ranges  of  rooms. 
From  the  basement  of  each  (starting  at  a  point  high 
enough  to  clear  the  walk)  they  spring  an  elliptical 
arch  of  beautifully  cut  stone,  of  the  full  width  of 
the  towers,  and  rising  in  its  centre  to  a  level  with 
their  second  floor.  Two  ranges  of  shops,  fourteen 
feet  in  depth,  and  separated  by  a  central  walk  of 
ten  feet,  we  will  suppose,  sweep  across  this  bridge, 
from  east  to  west.  Next  we  will  suppose  the  great 
arch,  directly  below  the  points  where  these  ranges 
of  shops  join  the  towers,  pierced  by  small  traniN 
verse  arches,  which  admit  an  easy  stairway  of  te|^ 
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or  twelre  steps  within  the  tower,  and  ending  upon 
a  wide  platform,  from  which  you  turn  and  ascend 
by  easy  graduated  stepe  upon  the  bridge — either  by 
the  centeal  passage  between  the  shops,  or  by  the 
two  lateral  stairways  conducting  to  the  walks  with- 
out the  shops,  and  bordered  by  an  elegantly  cut 
balustrade .  Orer  this,  to  the  north,  you  would  look 
as  far  as  Grace  Church ;  or,  to  the  south,  you  look 
on  St.  Paul's  and  Trinity. 

Are  the  shops  too  small  ?  Yet  on  the  Rialto  at 
Venice,  in  shops  no  larger,  they  have  done  business 
for  a  thousand  years ;  and  in  the  PttMoget  of  Paris, 
in  rooms  scarce  larger,  they  will  fleece  you  of  your 
money  as  fast  (almost)  as  the  railway  men  do  at 
home. 

What  pretty  show-rooms  they  would  make  for 
milliners'  finery,  or  for  gloves,  or  for  pretty  prints ! 
What  a  look-out,  and  what  an  atmosphere  ibr 
Messieurs  the  Daguerreotype  people!  What  a 
spot  on  A  summer's  night,  with  windows  open  up 
and  down,  and  the  Westchester  winds  meeting  the 
Battery  breeses  under  your  ears,  to  sit  over  a  gran- 
ite ice,  gazing  on  the  panoramic  stretch  of  street, 
and  the  rich  lines  of  side-lights,  glittering  like  two 
gold-backed  snakes,  with  some  near  coaeh  lanterns 
for  eyes ! 

Well,  when  the  Company  is  formed  we  shall  ex- 
pect a  gratuity  of  ten  shares,  and  no  installments  to 
pay.  How  wo  have  slipped  away  from  our  foureign 
gossip !  

Thi  shop  fronts  (in  Paris)  are  showing  just  now 
all  sorts  of  plans  and  pictures  of  the  Crimea.  The 
slatternly  interest  in  Turkey  and  Rnssiaand  the  war, 
has  at  last  got  some  sort  of  centralization,  and  all 
tongues  and  thoughts  are  busy  with  the  occupation  of 
the  lichsouthem  peninsula  of  Russia.  They  say  (we 
never  guarantee  this  old  authority)  that  the  shores  are 
as  pretty  as  a  garden,  and  that  rich  trees  and  flowers 
grow  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Euxine,  within 
tan  miles  of  Sebastopol ;  but  they  say  besides,  that 
the  forces  of  the  obstinate  Russian  monarch  am 
vast  in  those  quarters,  and  that  we  shall  hear  of 
more  bloodshed  thereabout  than  has  been  spent  in 
war  this  many  a  year.  How  we  forget,  in  this  cool 
menticm  of  war  and  blood-letting,  what  a  fearful  thing 
it  is  even  to  cut  one  man  down  with  a  rifle  ball, 
and  to  see  his  Ufo  bleeding  out  of  him  drop  by  drop. 
An  English  sailor  (whose  heart  must  be  in  the  right 
place)  gives  a  litde  account  of  a  deed  of  this  sort, 
which  is  worth  snatching  from  our  wreck  of  para- 
graphs: 

"  We  were  ordered  to  fire.  I  took  steady  aim, 
and  fired  on  my  man  at  about  sixty  yards.  He  fell 
like  a  stone.    At  the  same  time  a  broadside  from 

the went  in  among  the  trees,  and  the  enemy 

then  disappeared,  we  could  scarce  tell  how.  I  felt 
as  though  I  must  go  up  to  kim  to  see  whether  he 
was  dead  or  alive.  He  lay  quite  still,  and  I  was 
more  afraid  of  his  lying  so,  than  when  he  stood 
focing  roe  a  few  minutes  before.  It's  a  strange  feel- 
ing to  come  over  you  all  at  once  that  you  have  kill- 
ed a  man.  He  had  unbuttoned  his  jacket,  and  was 
pressing  his  hand  over  the  front  of  his  chest  where 
the  wound  was.  He  breathed  hard,  and  the  blood 
poured  from  the  wound  and  also  from  his  mouth 
every  breath  he  took.  His  face  was  white  as  death, 
and  his  eyes  looked  so  big  and  bright  as  he  turned 
them  and  stared  at  me — ^I  shall  never  forget  it.  He 
was  a  fine  young  fellow,  not  more  than  five-and- 
tweaty.  I  went  down  on  my  knees  beside  him, 
sad  my  breast  felt  so  full  as  though  my  own  heart 
wouM  burnt.    He  had  a  real  EngUsh  foce,  and  did 


not  look  like  an  enemy.  What  I  felt  I  never  can 
tell,  but  if  ray  life  would  have  saved  his,  I  believe 
I  should  have  given  it  I  laid  his  head  on  my  knee, 
and  he  grasped  hold  of  my  hand  and  tried  to  speak, 
but  his  voice  was  gpae.  I  could  not  tell  a  word  he 
said,  and  every  time  he  tried  to  speak  the  blood 
poured  out ;  so  I  knew  it  would  soon  be  over.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  was  worse  than  he,  for 
he  never  shed  a  tear,  and  I  couldn't  help  it.  His 
eyes  were  closing  when  a  gun  was  fired  from  the 
-<— —  to  order  us  aboard,  and  that  roused  him.  He 
pointed  to  the  beach,  where  the  boat  was  just  posh- 
ing off  with  the  guns  which  we  had  taken,  and 
where  our  marines  were  waiting  to  man  the  second 
boat,  and  then  he  pointed  to  the  wood,  where  the 
enemy  was  concealed — ^poor  fellow !  he  little  thought 
how  1  had  shot  him  down.  I  was  wondering  how 
I  could  leave  him  to  die  and  no  one  near  him,  when 
he  had  something  like  a  convulsion  for  a  moment, 
and  tiken  his  face  rolled  over,  and  without  a  sigh  he 
was  gone.  I  trust  the  Almighty  has  received  his 
soul.  I  laid  his  head  gently  down  on  the  grass  and 
left  him.  It  seemed  so  strange  when  I  looked  at 
him  for  Uie  last  time." 

And  **  very  strange,'*  I  dare  say,  it  would  seem 
to  us.  ._ 

Wb  tie  to  this  homely  account  of  our  English 
sailor's  account  of  a  death,  the  sad  story  of  a  French 
culprit  (not  altogether  criminal)  who  isnow  in  prison 
waiting  his  tri^  for  attempt  to  murder  his  own  fa- 
ther! 

We  said  he  was  not  altogether  criminal;  the 
reader  shall  be  judge  if  we  have  spoken  nghtly. 

Years  ago—no  matter  how  many — a  French  Mar- 
quis of  great  wealth,  whose  estates  lie  in  the  south 
of  France,  came  to  Paris,  and  ennobled  his  charac- 
ter (in  the  eyes  of  his  club  associates)  by  making  a 
pretty  French  girl^whose  only  wealth  was  her 
beauty,  and  whose  only  crime  her  trustfulness — 
the  victim  of  his  arts  of  seduction.  But  the  Mar- 
quis, though  making  piomiaing  beginning,  was  not 
so  for  steeped  in  the  fo^  foshioos  of  the  capital  as 
many  of  his  fellovrs ;  and  when  he  learned  that  ths 
poor  victim  of  his  arts  had  become  the  mother  of  a 
son,  he  made  provision  fiA-  both  woman  and  child. 
True,  her  heart  was  broken  by  his  violation  of  prom- 
ise, and  by  the  faithlessness  she  found  where  she  had 
given  and  expected  trust ;  but  she  struggled  to  live 
for  the  sake  of  the  son  whose  life  depended  on  hex. 
Year  by  jrear  she  clung  to  her  widowed  and  deso- 
late existence  with  new  tenacity,  as  ^e  saw  ths 
manly  grace  of  the  father  ripening  in  the  child; 
year  by  year,  too,  came  the  promised  aid,  by  whic^ 
she  was  enabled  to  educate  her  son,  and  to  place 
him  at  leitgth  in  a  good  employ  in  the  office  of  a 
successful  advocate  of  Pans. 

All  this  time  she  had  deceived  her  son  with  the 
lying,  but  charitable  story,  that  his  father  died  early 
—before  he  was  bom  even ;  and  the  child  had  trust- 
ed the  mother  with  implicit  faith.  His  character 
was  honest,  and  his  capacity  great  enough  to  win 
for  him  the  entire  confidence  of  his  employer. 

But  there  was  a  daughter  in  the  house  where  he 
served,  and  she  shared  the  confidence  of  her  father, 
the  advocate,  in  the  son  of  the  widowed  mother. 
Confidence  grew  into  esteem,  and  esteem  (as  it 
will)  ripened  by-and-by  into  love ;  and  before  the 
mother — cherishing  in  her  blighted  heart  the  secret 
of  her  shame — ^was  aware  of  his  passion,  her  son 
had  plighted  his  troth  to  the  daughter  of  the  Paria 
advocate,  at  whose  desk  he  was  winning  his  way 
to  repotation  and  to  fortune.^  ^^  GoOQIc 
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The  Pans  advcxuite  was  neitlier  surprised  nor 
offended;  it  was  only  necessary  to  pioduoe  the 
usual  testimoniab  of  honest  extraction*  and  he 
would  oheerfoily  consent  to  the  arrangement.  The 
son  appealed  to  the  stricken  mother;  a]as!«he  had 
no  testimonials  to  show.  With  sobs  and  with  tears 
she  cold  him  of  the  grief  of  her  life.  All  the  son's 
hopes  were  blighted.  Yet  he  was  calm.  He  de- 
manded the  name  of  her  seducer;  she  refnsed  to 
give  it.  Entreaties  proved  nnavaUing.  The  son, 
in  her  absence,  broke  open  a  secret  drawer  of  her 
table,  and  foond  there  the  letters  which  informed 

him  of  the  crimes  of  the  Marquis  de  B ,  and  of 

the  promise  which  he  had  made  and  broken — that  he 
would  marry  his  mother. 

He  closed  Carefully  the  drawer ;  but  taking  with 
him  the  evidences  of  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  his 
mother,  he  set  off  for  the  south.  He  traced  his 
&ther  to  his  estates  in  ProTenoe ;  he  learned  that 
he  was  still  unmarried. 

He  presented  himself  to  him  In  his  study — ^where 
he  sat,  a  calm-looking  old  gentleman,  his  head  sU- 
Tered  with  sixty  years.  The  son  calmly  and  coolly 
told  him  of  his  name  and  of  his  errand ;  he  came  to 
demand  of  the  Marquis  the  fulfillment  of  his  prom- 
ise, to  marry  the  woman  he  had  wronged. 

The  old  Marquis  was  disposed  to  be  kind  to  the 
young  man  who  olaimed  him  as  a  father;  he  assured 
him  that  he  should  be  cared  for,  and  that  at  his 
death  he  would  leave  him  the  bulk  of  his  ^rtune. 

But  the  son,  reealling  the  lored  one  who  would 
be  lost  to  hin,  and  the  wrong  of  his  mother,  was 
not  satisfied  with  this  reparation.  He  pleaded 
eamiestly,  but  in  rain. 

At  length  he  left  the  Marquis,  saying  as  he  left^ 
'*  I  give  you  three  hours  to  reflect,  and  may  God 
grant  that  you  decide  to  do  what  you  can  to  repair 
the  wrong  you  have  done  to  my  mother ;  but  if  not, 
I  warn  you,  that,  as  Ood  lives,  one  of  us  two  must 
die.** 

The  Marquis— rery  cool,  and  lo(^ing  perhaps  too 
cooUy  on  the  despair  of  an  injured  and  desperate 
man— took  no  further  precaution  than  to  ask  in  a 
couple  of  gentlemen  to  witness  the  coming  inter- 
view. These  concealed  themselves  behind  the  cur- 
tains of  the  window ;  and  the  old  gentleman  received 
the  son  as  coolly  as  before. 

"  Have  you  decided  ?"  said  the  young  man.  "  I 
have  decided,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "n^ver  to 
marry  your  mother.** 

"  Be  it  so,*'  said  the  son  flushed  with  despair, 
«« and  may  God  Judge  between  us."  At  the  instant 
drawing  a  pistol  and 'firing  upon  his  father. 

The  witnesses  rushed  forward  to  secure  him  be- 
fore he  could  discharge  a  second  which  he  held  in 
his  hand. 

The  Marquis  was  wounded,  but  not  dangerously. 
The  son  is  speedily  to  take  his  trial.  Will  opinion 
acquit  him  T 

We  fear  not^in  France. 

THm  have  been  accidents  latterly  chronicled 
on  the  European  files— by  railway  and  by  steamer 
—which  have  made  no  smell  measure  of  talk. 
Thus,  a  collision  upon  a  railway  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris,  by  which  some  dozen  of  passengers 
were  wounded  and  two  killed,  made,  we  are  told, 
an  immense  sensation  on  the  Exchange.  A  little 
English  steamer  whose  boiler  exploded,  scalding 
severely  three  or  four  persons,  created  almost  a 
panic  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  catastrophe.  But 
these  things  are  not  accomplished  with  such  im- 
punity as  w«  murder  men  at  home.    The  engineer 


who  furnished  the  boilers  to  the  English  steamer  is 
now  in  prison  waiting  his  trial ;  the  officer  who,  at 
Paris,  gave  the  orders  in  furtherance  of  which  the 
French  trains  came  in  contact,  was  arrested  on  the 
day  following,  and  is  still  regarded  as  a  criminal. 

How  barbarous,  in  the  comparison,  is  our  neg- 
lect of  such  offenses !  What  better  token  of  civi- 
lization  is  there  than  full  security  against  wanton 
destruction  of  life  ?  The  French,  indeed,  outnum- 
ber us  in  suicides ;  but  our  railways  balance  the 
life-account  And  if  our  blood,  after  all,  must  be 
spilled,  is  it  not  better  to  spend  it  in  our  own  way, 
and  at  our  own  time,  rather  than  to  give  the  mo- 
nopoly to  Henry  Clay  captains,  and  to  superin- 
tendents of  New  Haven  Railways  ? 


lyrOW  it  is  October—"  Season  of  ripe  fruits  and 
ll  mellow  fruit&dness.**  Now  Nature,  though 
dying,  has  "  put  on  her  beautiful  garments.**  She 
fainted  in  t)ie  heats  of  summer,  but  she  revives 
again,  although,  but  for  a  little.  *<The  south 
wind,**  as  our  ^reat  poet  expresses  it,  **  searches 
for  the  flowers  whoso  £rsgrance  late  be  bore,  and 
mgkM  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the  stream 
no  more!'* 

**  A  deep  and  erinsoa  streak 

The  dying  leaves  disclose, 
As  on  Consumption's  waning  ebeek 

Mid  rain  blooms  the  rose." 
Cool  weather  and  long  nights  approach  apace.   Let 
us  hope  to  make  the  latter  pass  pleasantly  and  use- 
fully in  the  perusal  of  the  varied  pages  of  our  Ma- 
gazine. 

Wb  apprehend  that  the  schoolmaster  had  not 
made  his  appearance  in  the  good  town  of  North 
Hempstead,  on  Long  Island,  some  century  and  a 
half  ago.  A  correspondent  in  those  parts  sends  us 
the  following  extract,  copied  verbatim  ct  literatim 
from  the  Records  of  the  township : 

"  Att  a  jenerari  Towns  meeting  held  in  hempsted  the 
first  day  of  Aprsl  in  the  year  1707--thear  wos  given  by 
mager  wot  of  the  peepoU  of  the  towne  about  (bur  aears  of 
land  lying  and  bedng  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  h^ws 
pond,  part  one  the  south  sid  of  the  rin  that  rins  ftom  the 
above  said  pond,  and  part  on  y*  oortb  sid  of  the  na  across 
the  rin,  flv  the.  ens  of  the  towne  tor  to  teaeh  ovt  children 
sich  an  own  as  the  towne  shaU  lick,  and  y«  sfi>reed  land 
to  bee  and  remain  to  the  eus  and  privUidg  «f  a  scowl  (br 
ever  or  sich  an  one  as  the  sub  cribors  to*^ords  bewlding 
of  a  schowl  bows  shall  lick  of. 

*'  These  albresd  woats  mad  the  flrsc  day  of  Aprill  in  the 
year  1707,  wos  entered  by  order  by  roe 

**  Tho  Gilds««lbavi,  Clarcky 

We  regret  that  our  correspondent  found  nothing 
in  the  Records  to  show  whewer  the  pedagogue  con- 
templated by  this  "  mager  wot^  was  ultimately  lick- 
ed or  liked  by  the  tovmspeople. 

SoMi  thirty  yesrs  ago,  when  "the  West**  lay  no 
nearer  to  the  Pacific  than  the  State  of  Illinois,  one 
Michael  Dodds  flourished  in  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Vandalia.  Michael,  or,  as  every  body  called 
him,  Mike,  had  done  good  service  in  the  Indian 
difiiculties,  and  was  known  to  all  the  "  old  settlers** 
and  "rangers"  for  many  a  mile  around.  He  was 
a  jovial,  kind-hearted  fellow,  and  came  quite  as 
near  as  could  be  expected  to  fulfilling  the  com- 
mand to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself.  It  is  true 
that  he  indulged  a  theoretical  hatred  against  the 
whole  tribe  of  "  Yankees  f  whom  he  supposed  to 
be  all  venders  of  bad  clocks,  wooden  nutmegs,  anip 
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such  like  merchandise.  Yet  it  was  notorious  that 
if  one  of  these  "  traveling  merchants"  was  in  any 
sort  of  trouble,  he  might  always  reckon  upon  the 
last  bit  in  Mike's  tobacco^z,  and  the  kindest  per- 
sonal assistance  into  the  bargain. 

Mike  was  a  sealous  member  of  the  Methodist 
society,  and  as  a  general  thing  did  honor  to  his  re- 
ligious profession.  But  in  those  days,  a  drink  of 
whisky  was  essential  to  good-fellowship  and  friend- 
ly intercourse,  and  when  Mike  happened  to  encoun- 
ter any  of  his  old  friends  with  whom  he  had  **  camp- 
ed out"  on  the  Indian  trail,  in  the  early  troublous 
times,  he  could  not  always  keep  the  number  of  his 
imbibings  within  reasonable  limits.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  was  ever  and  anon  "falling 
from  grace,"  and  in  consequence  his  name  had  been 
more  than  once  struck  off  from  the  **  class-papers ;" 
but  such  was  the  confidence  that  the  brethren  still 
cherished  in  his  fundamental  integrity,  that  it  was 
as  often  replaced. 

A  wandering  Yankee  had  at  one  time  "  located'* 
in  Vandalia,  where  he  set  up  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
notions  of  all  kinds,  not  forgetting  a  due  supply  of 
corn-whisky.  Mike  "suspicioned  the  stranger," 
as  he  afterward  affirmed,  and  for  a  long  while  kept 
away  from  his  establishment.  But  once  upon  a 
time  he  was  induced  to  replenish  his  sugar-box  and 
whisky-bottle  from  the  Yankee's  stores.  Upon 
using  the  articles  he  found  that  the  sugar  was  well 
sanded,  and  the  whisky  was,  as  he  phrased  it,  **  so 
spiled  with  the  filthy  water  of  the  Kaskaskia,  that 
a  dog  couldn't  drink  it  without  being  sick."  But 
poor  as  it  was  Mike  managed  to  swallow  a  toler- 
able quantity ;  and  the  more  he  drank,  the  wanner 
grew  his  denunciations  against  the  dealer. 

In  a  few  days  a  document  was  put  into  his  hands, 
addressed  to  **  Michael  Dodds,"  and  signed  by  the 
Sheriff,  requesting  him  to  attend  the  Court,  and 
show  why  be  should  not  pay  to  Ezekiel  Cobb,  the 
trader  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
lawful  currency  of  the  United  Slates,  in  compen- 
sation for  damage  to  character  sustained  by  the 
said  Ezekiel,  by  reason  of  certain  words  falsely 
and  maliciously  uttered  by  the  said  Michael. 

Half  that  amount  would  hare  relieyed  poor  Mike 
of  his  '*  quarter  section,"  as  well  as  of  all  his  goods 
and  chattels  of  every  description. 

The  trial  came  on  in  due  time,  and  Mike  ap- 
peared to  manage  his  own  cause.  The  plaintiff 
was  represented  by  a  young  lawyer,  who  had  no 
difficulty  in  proving  that  Mike,  besides  disparaging 
the  sugar  and  whisky,  had  affirmed  that  Ezekiel 
was  a  thief,  a  cheat,  and  so  on.  That  these  were 
epithets  seriously  injurious  to  the  plaintiff's  char- 
"acter  ct^uld  not  be  denied ;  and  the  learned  counsel 
eloquently  called  «pon  the  jury  to  award  damages 
equal  to  the  full  injury  sustained. 

Mike  *'  acknowledged  the  com;"  or  at  least,  the 
eom-whisky,  of  which  he  confessed  he  had  drunk 
too  much,  thereby  bringing  disgrace  upon  his 
Christian  profession,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
brethren  had  very  justly  suspeitded  him  from  the 
society.  He  could  not  recollect  what  he  had  said 
on  the  occasion ;  but  the  witnesses  who  had  testi- 
fied wero  all  "  mighty  truthful  men,"  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  he  had  said  just  as  they  had  testified. 
If  he  had  damaged  the  character  of  the  trader,  he 
was  willing  to  pay  just  what  the  jury  said  it  was 
worth,  though  it  took  his  last  red  cent.  But 
all  he  had  said  about  the  whisky  and  the  sugar 
was  true ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  jury  if  they  had 
not  found  his  sugar  half  sand,  and  his  whisky 
"spiled  with  filthy  river  water."     A  smile  that 


passed  over  the  (aces  of  the  twelve  showed  that 
this  last  point  told.  . 

The  jury  speedily  agreed  upon  Aueir  veidieL 
They  found  Mike  guilty,  and  putlhe  danuiges  at 
fifty  cento.  Mike  forthwith  walked  up  to  ^e 
cleriL's  desk,  tendered  the  five  dimes,  and  demand- 
ed a  receipt  in  full  for  damaging  the  character  of 
the  trader.  Having  received  this,  he  marched  of; 
with  an  odd  smile  on  his  face,  that  to  those  who 
knew  him  betokened  that  something  was  in  the 
wind. 

It  was  not  many  hours  beforo  notices  were  post- 
ed all  over  the  town,  signifying  that  an  aactioa 
sale  would  be  held  by  Michael  Dodds,  at  the  coait- 
house  door,  as  soon  as  the  court  had  a^jottrned  ibr 
the  day. 

"Oyez,  oyes,  th'  h'n'r'bl  c'rt's  'djmd  tUlVm'i^ 
m'r'n  nine  'clock,"  shouted  the  crier. 

No  sooner  was  the  court-room  cleared  than  Miks 
mounted  a  stump  and  announced  the  sale. 

**  Gentlemen  and  feller-citisens,  I've  got  an  arti- 
cle to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder.  It's  in  a  dam- 
aged state,  and  wan't  never  worth  much.  Bat  I 
can't  help  that.  I  will  only  sell  it  for  cash— no 
crodit — and  fifty  cento  is  the  lowest  it  shall  go  for. 
'Tisn't  worth  that,  and  never  was,  so  I  don't  want 
any  more ;  but  a  jury  o(  my  countrymen  have  prized 
it  at  that,  and  I  won't  insult  them  by  letting  it  go 
for  less.  Here  'tis :  'tis  the  character  of  Ezekiel 
Cobb,  the  man  that  puto  sand  in  his  sugar,  and 
spiles  whisky  with  dirty  river  water.   liVho  bids  ?" 

The  announcement  was  hailed  with  shouto  of 
laughter.  But  no  one  would  offer  more  than  a  bit 
for  the  article ;  and  Mike  adjourned  the  sale. 

In  a  fortnight  Mr.  Cobb  found  it  advisable  to 
"  leave  those  diggings."  Mike  repented  of  his  one 
bad  habit  in  good  earnest,  was  ever  after  as  sober 
as  a  deacon,  and  not  many  years  after  joined  the 
first  Temperance  Society  ever  formed  in  the  State 
of  Illinois — so  at  least  we  are  informed  by  a  vener- 
able clergyman,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  to  Illi- 
nois, from  whom  these  iacto  have  been  derived. 

Thb  **  beard  movement"  seems  to  be  the  great 
social  revolution  of  the  age.  One  scarcely  notices 
now  a  full  beard,  and  yet  a  few  years  ago,  apeisan 
in  our  streeto  thus  attired,  could  not  escape  un- 
pleasant observation.  The  Mexican  war  did  mudi 
to  reconcile  our  sight  to  this  natural  but  long  dis- 
carded appendage,  and  from  all  we  can  leain,  the 
beard  is  destined  again  to  have  sway,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  winding  up  of  the  nineteenth  century 
will  appear  in  marble  and  on  canvas  with  the 
venerable  look  of  the  patriarchs.  A  celebrated 
literary  character,  who  recently  startled  his  friends 
by  the  wearing  of  his  white  beard,  defended  the 
custom  in  many  ways,  the  most  noticeable  of  which 
was,  **that  the  time  he  had  lost  through  life  in 
shaving  would,  properly  directed,  have  made  him 
master  of  many  modem  languages,"  It  is  not  a  fisct, 
however,  that  shaving  consumes  as  much  time  as 
taking  care  of  a  luxuriant  beard,  as  may  be  learned 
if  <me  will  step  into  any  Turkish  barber  shop.  Then 
can  not  be  a  doubt,  however,  that  the  beard  gives 
character  to  the  face ;  the  lion  is  a  noble  looking 
animal,  but  clip  off  his  whiskers  and  his  peculiar 
glory  is  gone.  On  one  occasion  we  made  a  tour 
of  observation  through  a  Southern  penitentiary. 
While  listlessly  gazing  at  the  melancholy,  pale- 
faced,  and  "  closely  cropped"  prisoners,  we  were 
much  edified  by  the  sudden  presentation  o|  a  per- 
sonally diminutive,  but  morally  magnificent  rascal, 
who  had,  among  other  delinquenoies,  plunged  am 
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oyster  knife  into  one  of  his  customers  and  killed 
him.  The  scamp  had  lain  in  a  city  prison  many 
months,  and  meanwhile,  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow 
to  enormous  profoseness.  There  was  something 
sublime  in  his  appearance:  he  reminded  us  not 
only  of  the  king  of  beasts,  but  also  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  for  he  seemed  of  gigantic  proportions. 
The  official  barber,  however,  eyen  under  our  owm 
eye,  laid  his  hands  upon  the  hero  of  the  oyster 
knife,  and  with  an  immense  brush  and  huge  tub 
of  lather  soon  prepared  the  neglected  field  for  the 
harvest.  With  one  fell  swoop  of  the  razor,  it  ap- 
peared as  if  half  of  the  magnificent  scoundrel  dis- 
q>peared~a  few  more  dashes  and  the  task  was  ac- 
complished. The  sublime  head  was  gone,  and  in 
its  stead,  a  mean,  sneaking,  treacherous-looking 
reptile  remained,  which  so  for  from  suggesting  lions 
and  emperors,  reminded  one  of  apes  and  serpents, 
and  suggested  getting  out  of  the  way  for  fear  of 
some  mysterious  evil  influence.  From  that  day 
and  that  experience  1  have  always  respected  the 
beard,  and  acknowledged  its  efiiect  in  giving  grand- 
eur to  the  human  face  divine. 

It  is  sixty  years  ago  that  a  Yankee  ship  first  dis- 
played the  American  flag  on  the  river  Thames,  En- 
gland. In  the  mean  time,  it  has  appeared  in  numer- 
ous other  places,  much  to  the  honor  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  and  the  interests  of  commerce.  Its 
propensity  to  ttay  where  it  is  carried,  is  finely 
illustrated  by  the  remark  of  an  old  Spaniard,  re- 
corded in  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  **l  was  de 
Spanish  consul  in  de  Louiseanne,  but  soon  dat  flag 
he  was  rased,  and  I  got  to  Pensacola,  but  soon  dat 
flag  was  over  me  dare.  I  live  in  de  Texas,  but  dat 
flag  follow  me  dare.  Says  I»  I  go  where  de  flag 
never  come — ^I  go  to  Tampico,  but  here  is  dat  flag 
again.  I  believe  I  go  to  the  devil,  and  see  if  dat 
flag  will  follow  me  dare." 

The  business  manner  with  which  **  revival  preach- 
ers** sometimes  speak  of  their  **  work,"  frequently 
strikes  the  most  piously  disposed  as  comical  to  the 
last  degree.  The  remark  made  at  a  camp  meeting, 
amidst  unusual  excitement,  "that  souls  would  be 
lost  for  want  of  more  straw  inside  of  the  mourners* 
circle,**  has  become  a  proverb;  but  it  is  entirely 
eclipsed  by  the  minister  who,  sending  the  name  of  a 
new  subscriber  to  the  Western  Bapiist  Watchman, 
remarks' :  "  I  did  not  let  the  convert's  hair  get  dry  be- 
fore I  impressed  upon  him  the  duty  of  subscribing 
to  the  Watchmani  and  of  paying  for  it  in  advance.** 


Thi  b*hoys  of  New  York  city,  bad  as  they  may 
be,  aflford  the  finest  samples  in  the  world  of  the 
natural  energy  of  the  American  character— they  run 
''wid  de  machines,'*  and  their  bone  and  sinews 
form  the  brute  force  of  our  fighting  men.  Where- 
ever  they  go  they  retain  their  distinguishing  traits, 
recklessness  of  self-interest  and  fondness  for  ex- 
citement. The  disgraceful  fight  between  Poole 
and  Morrisey,  made  quite  a  stir  on  their  **  Change,** 
and  afforded  them  conversation  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest for  succeeding  weeks.  In  the  very  height  of 
the  excitement  we  were  wending  our  way  down 
an  obscure  street,  when  we  were  attracted  by  the 
sight  of  a  half  fledged  b'boy,  who  was  just  emerging 
from  a  newspaper  runner  into  a  size  that  could 
"  hold  the  butt,"  holding  up  the  "  last  Harper,**  and 
discoursing  with  rough  eloquence  to  his  listening 
companions  upon  some  knotty  subject.  As  we 
neared  the  group,  we  caught  the  following  signifi- 
cant passage : 


*'  Its  no  use  a-talkin*  about  Bonypart  and  Veling- 
ton  a-bein*  fightin'  men :  they  might  a-done  in  tfieir 
day;  but  Bill  Poole  could  a-Uck'd  'em  both,  and  bad 
his  finger  nails  cut,  his  stampers  (booto)  off,  and 
not  a-gouged.  Talk  of  Bonjrpart !  dry  vp,  will  ye  ! 
— ^he  wasn't  no  whar!**  And  the  speaker  took  a 
new  pull  at  his  cigar,  and  resumed  the  thread  of  Mr. 
Abbot's  narrative. 


The  Montgomery  (Alabama)  Mail,  seems  to  have 
a  fund  of  humor  on  hand,  and  gives  occasionally  a 
Southwestern  sketch  by  a  few  touches,  that  are  as 
telling  as  Hogarth's.  It  would  seem  that  at  a  cer- 
tain "  court  time"  in  Pike  County,  there  was  a  trial 
for  a  general  row,  and  a  witness  testified  that  one 
Saltonstall,  jeat  kept  alothm*  about.  As  this  remark 
regarding  the  conduct  of  the  chivalrous  Saltonstall 
was  frequently  repeated,  said  the  lawyer  for  "  the 
defense :" 

"  Come,  witness,  say  over  again  what  it  was 
that  Mr.  SaltonsUU  had  to  do  with  this  affair." 

"  Saltonstall  ?  Why,  I've  told  you  several  times ; 
the  rest  on  *em  clinched  and  paired  off,  but  Saltan* 
9tcU,  he  jeat  kept  aloshin*  about.** 

"Ah,  my  good  fellow,"  exclaimed  Nat,  quite 
testily,  "  we  want  to  know  what  that  is.  It  isn't 
exactly  legal  evidence  in  the  shape  you  put  it. 
Tell  us  what  you  mean  by  aloahin*  about." 

"  Well,"  answered  the  witness  very  deliberately, 
"  I'll  try.  You  see,  John  Brewer  and  Sykes,  they 
clinched  and  fsut.  That*s  in  a  legle  form,  ain't 
it?' 

"  Oh,  yes  !**  said  Nat,  "  go  on." 

"  Abney  and  Blackman  then  pitched  into  one  an- 
other, and  Blackman  bit  off  a  piece  of  Abney 's  lip 
—that's  legle,  too,  ain*t  it?" 

"Proceed!" 

"  Simpson  and  Bill  Stones  and  Murray  was  all 
together  on  the  ground,  a-bitin',  gougin',  and  kick  in' 
one  another— that's  legle,  too,  is  it  T" 

"  Very !— but  go  on." 

"  And  Saltonstall  made  it  his  business  to  walk 
backward  and  forward  through  the  crowd,  with  a 
big  stick  in  his  hand,  and  knock  down  every  loose 
man  in  the  crowd  as  hat  as  he  come  to  'em  !  That's 
what  I  call  SLOSBiii'  about  ! 


Thb  following  beautiful  fable  was  handed  to  us 
by  a  gentleman  learned  in  the  law,  who  occasion- 
ally indulges  in  the  luxury  of  literary  composition  : 

"  A  Stoic  once  boasted  to  a  painter  of  the  virtue 
taught  by  philosophy.  '  I,*  said  he,  *  am  unmoved 
by  the  charms  of  beauty.  I  contemplate  your  paint- 
ing of  Venus  without  the  emotion  of  love ;  my  judg- 
ment, unbiased  by  passion,  enables  me  coolly  to 
point  out  its  defects.  The  blush  with  which  you  have 
suffused  the  neck  and  bosom  is  not  of  the  right  tint 
for  a  Venus.*  *  True,*  said  the  painter ;  *  you  may 
justly  deny  my  picture  the  merits  of  a  Venus,  but 
you  can  not  withhold  from  it  the  virtue  of  a  Stoic, 
for  no  blushes  rise  upon  it  at  your  reproach,  to 
which  it  is  as  insensible  as  you  to  its  beauties.' 
Prom  this  we  may  learn  that  insensibility  is  not 
virtue,  and  that  Stoics  and  paintings  are  ^ike  the 
creations  of  art" 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  US  to  kuow  if  our  story 
of  Captain  Walker's  shooting  down  Mexicans  on 
sight  is  not  rather  a  "  tough  yam,"  and  indicative 
of  " a  bloody  disposition!"  We  gave  the  fact— the 
commenU  are  for  the  reader.  Captain  Walker's 
experience  in  Mexico  was  "  rather  peculiar."  He 
was  one  of  the  celebrated  "Micr  prisoners,**  andC 
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was  marched,  amidst  every  possible  insrult,  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  At  Perotc, 
Captain  Waliier  was  put  in  the  '*  chain-gang,"  and 
made  to  work  in  the  streets.  As  might  be  pre- 
sumed, he  was  refractory  under  the  charge  of  his 
keepers,  and  they  took  pleasure  in  adding  to  his 
misery.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  knocked 
down  his  guard,  and  was  nearly  beaten  to  death  as 
a  consequence.  Finally,  the  soldiers  conceived  the 
cruel  idea  of  stimulating  him  to  work,  by  tearing 
up  the  muscles  of  his  back  by  pricking  him  with 
their  bayonets.  When  last  in  Washmgton,  and 
just  before  he  started  to  join  General  Scott  and  find 
a  soldier's  grave,  he  was  talking  at  one  of  the  hotels 
with  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  his  sufferings  in 
Mexico,  and  giving  them  as  a  reason  for  his  implac- 
able hostility  to  the  "greasers."  Warming  with 
the  subject,  he  stated  that  no  one  present  could 
put  the  point  of  his  finger  upon  his  back  without 
touching  "a  scar."  He  followed  up  the  remark 
by  displaying  his  shoulders  and  loins,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present,  they  presented  a  mass 
of  one  continued  interlacing  of  healed  wounds,  oc- 
casioned by  the  cruelty  of  his  keepers.  With  this 
kno  wlege,  no  one  will  wonder  that  Captain  Walker 
had  his  indignation  roused  by  the  sight  of  any  one 
who  wore  the  hated  dress  or  bore  the  lineaments  of 
his  persecutors.  His  heart  had  been  steeled  against 
all  mercy ;  the  Mexican  nation  was  to  him  a  single 
individual,  on  whom  he  was  to  take  revenge  for  his 
wrongs. 

Thbri  is  a  great  propensity  sometimes,  among 
very  clever  persons,  to  make  their  acquaintances 
the  victims  of  practical  Jokes.  The  serious  evils 
that  have  resulted  from  this  thoughtlessness  would, 
if  enumerated,  form  a  melancholy  chapter.  Some 
years  ago  a  young  officer,  at  a  frontier  garrison,  was 
continually  amusing  himself  with  victims  to  this 
false  wit,  and  although  frequently  getting  himself  in 
difficulty,  yet  he  presevered.  Some  of  the  **  shrewd 
heads"  prophesied  that  the  young  gentleman,  when 
he  least  expected  it,  would  get  himself  into  a  serious 
scrape,  and  it  happened  sooner  than  was  anticipated. 
Old  Major  Straightback  was  a  pajrmaster  and  **  no- 
thing else."  All  military  enthusiasm  with  him  had 
been  long  ago  absorbed  in  the  business  of  dollars 
and  cents.  He  took  the  government  money  from 
post  to  post,  paid  it  out,  and  took  receipts,  with  a 
gravity  that  was  chilling  to  behold.  Yet,  as  he  car- 
ried the  purse,  his  arrival  on  "  pay  day"  was  hailed 
by  officers,  suttlers,  and  men.  Late  one  evening 
old  Major  Straightback  arrived  in  camp,  and  while 
sitting  round  the  social  fire,  our  jocular  young  friend 
concluded  that  the  Major,  from  his  peculiarities, 
would  be  a  fine  subject  for  a  practical  joke,  and, 
possessed  of  this  idea,  he  quietly  abstracted  the 
Major's  pecket-book,  and,  disposing  of  it  about  his 
own  person,  waited  patiently  for  the  denouement. 
The  small  talk  having  been  *'  done  up,"  the  Mijor 
was  about  starting  for  his  night  quarters,  when  he 
missed  his  "  sub-treasury."  Alarmed  for  the  mo- 
ment, lest  he  had  compromised  himself  by  some 
carelessness,  he  exhibited  such  painful  solicitude 
that  the  young  man  handed  over  the  **  treasure," 
with  the  remark  that  he  only  "  took  it  for  a  joke." 
The  reaction  of  the  Major's  mind  from  alarm  to  in- 
tense indignation  was  immense,  but  controlling  his 
feelings,  he  quietly  opened  the  pocket-book,  and 
solemnly  commenced  countbg  its  contents.  Hav- 
ing gone  through  with  this  pantomime,  he  turned  to 
the  now  horror-stricken  practical  joker,  and  said : 
"  Young  man,  there  are  some  five  hundred  dollars 


less  in  this  pocket-book  than  there  was — ^"  And 
stopping  ibr  a  moment  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
equivocal  remark,  he  condnded,  **  If  I  ever  hear  of 
your  playing  a  practical  joke  on  any  one  again,  yon 
will  ^ease  pay  up  the  amount."  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  add  that  the  victim  of  so  severe  yet 
merited  a  lesson,  avoided  thereafiez  the  felly  of  com- 
mitting practical  jokes. 

One  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  early  times  of 
Arkaiksas  was  General  Whitehom,  and  his  *^  risa* 
in  the  world  was  often  quoted  as  indicating  the  re- 
ward that  always  attends  "patient  industry  and 
true  genius."  The  story  goes  that  old  Whitehom 
went  to  "Akansaw"  with  a  wagon-load  of  tin  pans 
and  other  notions,  and  getting  "  the  fever,"  he  con- 
sumed all  of  his  "  visible  means"  in  calomel  and 
medical  bills,  and  recovered  his  health  to  learn  the 
melancholy  lact  that  he  was  "  dead  broke.*'  But 
Whitehom  was  not  a  man  to  be  "put  down,"  so 
he  went  to  work  to  find  '*  an  opening"  where  he 
"  could  put  in ;"  but  the  season  "  being  dull,"  no- 
thing presented  any  inducement  but  "  running  fior 
the  State  Senate."  Having  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  this,  and  "  having  the  strongest  man  in  the  State 
to  oppose,"  he  learned  "  by  heart"  the  "  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  and  started  out  on  his  elec- 
tioneering tour.  From  every  stump  he  repeated 
the  language  of  the  well-known  document,  and  so 
won  upon  his  constituency  that  they  declared  **  that 
a  man  who  could  get  up  and  talk  that  way  offkmmd 
should  be  elected ;"  and  the  old  General  was  elect- 
ed ;  and,  as  he  says,  gave  an  evidence  of  the  will- 
ingness of  the  American  people  to  reward  patient 
industry  and  true  genius. 

Political  nativeism  seems  to  be  attracting  some 
attention  just  now,  and  receives,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  due  amount  of  praise  and  censure.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  tell  in  these  "  mixed  up  times** 
what  makes  a  native — ^the  sentiment, "  Where  Lib- 
erty dwells,  there's  my  country"  (as  the  escaping 
convict  said  to  himself),  receiving  universal  sysk- 
pathy.  A  friend  tell  us  that  a  while  since  he  was 
attracted  by  the  lamentations  of  a  ragged  boy,  wbo 
was  making  a  great  noise  on  account  of  his  father 
having  given  hun  a  whipping.  The  boy,  on  toeing 
asked  the  cause  of  his  mishap,  replied,  "  Becanse 
he  had  stolen  some  money."  The  sympathising 
questioner  involuntarily  exclaimed,  '*  You  little  nm^ 
cal,  your  father  served  you  right !"  The  boy,  how- 
ever, thought  difierently,  and  continued  in  a  whin- 
ing voice,  "  That  he  did  not  mind  being  whipped 
for  the  theft,  but  that  it  hurt  his  feelings,  being  a 
native,  to  be  lathered  over  the  head  by  an  infemal 
foreigner!" 


"  Thirb  lives  in  our  town,"  writes  a  correspon- 
dent (without,  however,  indicating  the  precise  local- 
ity of  the  town  aforesaid),  "  a  person  by  the  name 
of  Tom  Jones,  who  has  sundry  odd  ways  of  his 
own,  and  is  withal  a  fellow  of  very  confiding  dis- 
position. His  worldly  possessions  are  very  limited* 
consisting  mainly  of  a  small  patch  of  ground,  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  his  livelihood  is  derived. 
This  he  usually  plants  with  potatoes.  A  few  years 
since  the  crop  of  this  valuable  esculent  almost 
entirely  failed ;  and  the  year  succeeding  Tom  found 
himself  without  a  single  peck  for  seed,  and  equally 
destitute  of  money  to  purchase  any. 

"In  this  dilemma,  after  due  deliberation  and 
cogitation  he  announced  it  to  be  his  determination 
to  do  his  own  duty  in  the  matter  of  a  crop  of  pota- 
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toes,  and  to  lesre  the  rati  to  PioTidenee.  He  m- 
oordingly  plowed  and  dng  and  manured  hia  gnmnd 
in  the  beat  manner,  and  then  confidently  awaited 
the  reeolt. 

*'Some  of  hit  neighbors  now  determined  to 
humor  his  fancy.  So  one  bright  moonlight  ni^t 
when  Jones  was  sleeping  as  only  a  man  can  sleep 
who  feels  that  his  own  personal  responsibilitaes 
have  all  been  met,  the  neighbovs  assembled  and 
planted  the  Held  with  the  best  *  pink-eyes/  and  took 
their  departure  before  break  of  day. 

*'  In  due  course  of  time  the  dark  green  Imtss 
made  their  appearance  above  the  sur&oe  of  the  rich 
sofl.  Jones  took  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
went  on  doing  his  duty  by  fiaithM  weeding  and 
hoeing.  When  harvest-time  came,  thefe  was  not 
such  a  3rield  within  a  circuit  of  ten  miles.  Mr. 
Jones,  Mri.  Jones,  and  all  the  little  Joneses  lived 
in  clover  all  the  next  winter,  and  in  the  spring  he 
had  potatoes  for  seed  and  to  spare. 

"  However,  he  concluded, since  he  hadsuoceeded 
so  well  before,  to  put  his  trust  in  Providence  again, 
in  the  matter  of  seed  potatoes.  But  no  plants 
sprang  up  this  season  £rom  his  well-preparsd  field. 
Hoeing  time  came,  but  there  were  no  potatoes  to 
hoe ;  imd  st  harvest-time  a  very  slight  experiment 
in  digging  was  sufiioient  to  convince  him  that  the 
coveted  edible  was  altogether  wanting. 

"  Jones,  having  made  this  unwelcome  discovery, 
was  sitting  upon  the  fence  in  a  disconsolate  mood, 
when  one  of  the  neighbors  passed,  who  had  the  year 
before  enacted  the  part  of  Providettee,  and  to  whom 
Tom  had  often  expressed  his  unwavering  confidence 
that  the  potatoes  would  in  due  time  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 

"  *  Well,  Jones,  what  is  your  opinion  now  about 
Providence  V  he  asked. 

"  *  ni  tell  you  what  it  is,'  replied  Jones,  after  an 
interval  of  reflection,  *  Providence  does  well  enoUjgh 
now  and  then  upon  a  pinch ;  but  take  one  year  with 
another,  Hain't  no  great  shakes,  after  all,  'coidin* 
to  my  way  of  thinking.' " 

An  adventure  befell  a  Tennessee  poet,  which  he 
narrates  in  very  moving  verse,  but  which  we  n^ust 
transmute  into  plain  prose.  He  had  been  hunting 
one  sultry  day,  and  being  very  tired,  lay  down  under 
a  shady  tree,  with  his  faithful  dog  by  his  side.  He 
there  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  the  orthodox  dream 
of  all  young  poets.  A  maiden  **  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly" approached  him,  and  after  a  very  brief  woo- 
ing,.expre8sed  a  perfect  willingness  to  bless  the  poet 
with  her  aflTections.  Hereupon— but  our  plain  prose 
can  not  do  justice  to  the  denouewunt,  so  we  must 
give  it  in  the  poet's  own  verse : 

"  I  klSMd  hor,  but— Oh !  sboeldng! 
I  kissed  a  beard  so  rough ! 
Surprised,  half  choked,  awaking— > 

Ah !  broken  Was  the  charm ; 
There  lay— will  you  bdiere  II— 
Ify  fmter  on  my  arm.** 

Vbrt  likely  the  following  ia  not  new ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  it  is  not  true : 

A  merchant,  whose  articulation  has  a  decided 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  a  lisp,  had  engaged 
a  derk  who  was  not  aware  of  his  vocal  peculiar- 
ity. 

**  John,"  said  ths  merdiant,  who  wished  to  lay  in 
his  winter  stock  of  pork ;  "  go  out  and  buy  for  me 
two  or  three  Moim  and  pigs." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  John,  much  elated  at  the  com- 
mission. 


John  returned  late  at  night,  looking  as  though  he 
had  performed  a  hard  day's  work. 

"  Did  you  get  themT"  aaked  the  merchant. 

*'  Only  a  part  of  them,"  was  the  reply.  '*  I  bou^ 
all  I  could  find ;  but  there  were  only  eight  hundred 
to  be  had." 

"Eight  hundred!  Eight  hundred  what,  thirt" 
asked  the  astounded  lisper. 

<* Eight  hundred  pigs,"  was  the  leply.  "You 
told  me  to  buy  two  or  Uiree  thousand  pigs ;  but  they 
are  not  to  be  found." 

"  Two  or  three  thoutand  jtige  !  I  didn't  tell  you  to 
do  any  thuch  thupid  thing.  I  thaid  you  thould  buy 
two  or  three  thowt  amd  pig$"  explained  the  merchant. 

*' That's  just  what  I  said,"  answered  the  clerk. 
**  Two  or  three  thousand  pigs ;  and  I  bought  all  I 
could  fbd." 

The  merchant  now  began  to  perceive  the  origin 
of  the  mistake.  It  was  apparently  a  costly  joke ; 
but  there  was  no  remedy.  The  pigs  had  been  faiily 
bought ;  and  there  was  no  way  but  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  bargain.  The  grunters  were  duly  paid  for. 
and  shut  up  to  be  fattened  for  market  It  happened 
that  pork  took  a  sudden  rise  at  that  time ;  so  that 
the  merchant  realized  a  large  profit  on  his  involun- 
tary investment. 

Ik  one  of  the  western  counties  of  this  State  re- 
sides an  individual  who  is  by  common  consent  hail- 
ed as  '*  Judge."  The  manner  in  which  this  title  was 
acquired  was  thus : 

He  was  a  member  of  a  jury  who  had  been  empan- 
neled  to  fix  the  damages  to  be  awarded  in  conse- 
quence of  defendant's  swine  making  an  inroad  upon 
plaintifi''8  potato-patch.  The  counsel  on  both  sides 
had  had  a  good  time  in  examining  and  cross-exam- 
ining the  principal  witness  in  &e  case.  At  last  our 
hero,  who  was  never  backward  in  coming  forward, 
intimated  to  the  court  that  there  was  one  point  upon 
which  he,  as  one  of  the  jurors,  wished  a  little  in- 
formation. He  was  requested  to  put  the  question 
the  reply  to  which  would  relieve  his  doubts;  **  I'd 
like  to  ask  that  ar  witness  jest  one  questioD ;  and 
that's  a  question  right  onto  Uie  p'int.  Was  them  ar 
potatoes  rooted  up  afore  they  were  planted  or  after- 
wards ?*' 

EvnT  body  has  heard  of  the  gentleman  who  do- 
scribed  his  country  seat  as  having  a  **  Lemonade" 
in  fipont,  a  "  Porto-rico"  to  each  wing,  a  *'  Pixarro"  in 
the  rear,  with  an  *'  Anecdote"  by  which  the  water 
was  conveyed  into  a  **  Resurrection"  in  the  **  Erie." 
If  we  had  ever  heard  of  that  gentleman'a  having 
taken  up  his  residence  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  we  should  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  identical 
with  the  one  who,  as  a  Louisiana  correspondent 
narrates,  thus  announced  some  contemplated  archi- 
tectural improvements : 

-  •*  I  contend,"  said  he,  "  among  other  *  pusillan* 
imous'  things,  to  put  a  '  Disclosure'  around  that 
field,  plant  a  'Harbor'  in  the  middle,  and  cut  a 
*  Revenue'  up  to  the  door.  And  then  when  I  have 
built  a  '  Perdition'  to  my  house,  I  shall  be  able  to 
receive  my  friends  in  a  *  hostile'  manner." 

Thakkb  to  our  proof-readers  we  usually  sueeeed 
in  presenting  our  own  productions  and  those  of  our 
correspondents  in  a  tolerably  correct  form ;  and  if  a 
ali^t  error  doea  now  and  then  occur,  we  bear  it 
very  philoaophically.  A  brother  Editor,  however^ 
who  had  apparently  been  annoyed  by  some  **  print* 
er's  bhinders,"  undertook  to  show  the  compositors 
by  a  pmolical  demonstration  that  with  piopef  om^ 
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thero  need  be  no  errors  in  the  proofi  and  that  the 
•enricei  of  a  reader  might  be  dispensed  with.  Here 
follows  a  "  proof**  of  his  initial  effort,  which  he  had 
the  grace  to  insert  uncorrected  in  his  paper : 

Thfs  l8  oar  prST  ^gort  at  T*ygcmMng—\n  presome 
tliat  it  wlU  show  that  wa  can  learn /kst.  we  are  seff. 
touMJU  too.  we  Want  no  halp,  we  Mill  hare  it  right 
w|ti|oat  asslstancE.  j.be  droof  will  neod  no  oorreeiUko, 
we  don)  intend  to  try  OAory  daji  bat  tue  wilf  lei  the 
printeis  knoM  that  thai  w«  are  *  *otta  offtAem.'*  lalk 
aboo)  tqe  ari  qi  dhnting !    it  is  put  Is  gasy  as  rolliiVg 

This  does  not  look  quite  correct ;  but  every  proof- 
reader can  bear  witness  that  he  has  often  had  to 
correct  a  proof  quite  as  foul  as  that. 


Punch,  some  years  ago,  hit  off  the  office-beggars 
who  beset  a  new  administration  for  places  of  profit 
if  not  **  trust,'*  in  the  following  specimen  of  a  letter 
to  Lord  Lyndhurst : 

*<  Mt  Loan— I  am  an  Irishman,  in  the  direst  distress. 
To  say  that  I  am  an  Irishman  is,  I  know,  a  passport  to 
the  innermost  recesses  of  yoor  sooL  I  want  something 
of  about  three  hondred  pounds  per  annum,  bnt  I  will  not 
reAise  Ibur  hundred.  At  present,  however,  I  sm  desti- 
tute, and  terribly  out  of  sorts.  Ton  will  have  some  idea 
of  my  eondition,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  tasted 
fbod  these  six  weeks,  and  that  I  am  so  disastrously  off 
tut  clothing,  that  the  elbows  of  my  shirt  are  hanging  out 
of  the  knees  of  my  breeches ! 

**  P.S.  Dont  mind  the  hole  in  the  bearer's  trowsers: 
he  is  trustworthy.'* 

To  this  missive  the  *'  noble  lord'*  replied : 

«  Sir— That  you  are  an  Irishman  Is  a  sufficient  psss- 
port  to  my  fireside— ray  purse— my  heart.  Come— never 
mind  the  shirt.  With  or  without  conventional  ornament, 
you  will  be  equally  well  received  by 

«<  Your  devoted,       Lthdhurst." 

It  may  be  added— in  **  point  of  fact**  it  ought  to  be 
added — that  the  writer  **went  very  often  to  his 
lordship*s  house,  but  as  often  as  he  went,  just  so 
often  was  '*  his  lordship  not  at  *ome.** 

It  would  be  pleasant  if  not  "  light  reading,*'  to 
run  over  the  letters  and  recommendations  for  office, 
which  lie  unopened  in  the  waste-baskets  of  our  Pres- 
ident and  his  Secretaries  at  this  moment,  from  "  in- 
fbuntial"  political  associates  and  friends ! 

Ir  representations  upon  the  stage  of  Shakspeare*8 
great  characters  have  elicited  hi|^  admiration,  and 
produced  the  most  wonderful  effects  upon  rapt,  list- 
ening auditors,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  uses 
to  which  the  stage  has  been  frequently  devoted, 
have  made  it  a  laughing-stock  to  those  who  expect- 
ed personations  of  nature  upon  it.  This  is  often 
the  case  with  melodramatic  performances,  and  oi- 
tMys  the  case,  to  our  conception,  in  the  ballet.  It 
has  been  objected  to  opera,  even  (where  you  have 
the  sou/  of  music  to  aid  scenic  effects,  and  the  act' 
ing  of  passion)  that  it  was  unnatural  and  foolish ; 
because  no  one  would  go  out  and  smg  to  another 
"  before  company,*'  with  whom  he  was  very  angry, 
and  pronounce  him  a  "  sc>«o-'oumi-'re/,**  and  the 
like,  in  a  voice  like  the  tearing  of  a  strong  rag. 

But  the  ballet— the  pantomimic  balletr— is  of  all 
things  the  most  ridiculous.  If  you  don't  agree  with 
us,  read  the  subjoined ;  taking  in,  first  of  all,  the 
"stage-effects"  of  the  speaking  or  melodramatic 
"artist:** 

"  The  effect  of  his  union  of  physical  and  moral 
power  is  astounding.  Now  he  spreads  an  ocean 
over  the  scenic  area,  and  '  they  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,*  to  do  stage-business  in  the  great  wa- 
ters, are  drowned  in  the  sight  of  the  audience ;  now, 
by  a  blast  of  gunpowder,  he  destroys  a  host  of  con- 


spirators ;  and  anon  he  restores  the  principal  with 
a  dap  of  thunder.  We  look  forward,  as  the  wag  to 
Monk  Lewis,  fiur  the  production  of  some  play,  in 
which  a  water-spout  shall  be  introduced,  or  a  £bI1 
of  snow,  three  or  four  feet  deep,  wherein  the  plot 
shall  unfold  itself  by  means  of  a  geneiml  thaw! 
C  are  should  be  taken  that  the  man  w ho  snotcv  should 
not  overstep  the  modes^  of  nature,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  careless  subordinate,  who,  in  snowing  a 
violent  storm  one  night  at  the  principal  theatre  of 
a  sister  city,  used  up  his  jiae  materiel  too  early,  and 
began  to  pour  down  paper-flakes  two  or  three  inches 
square,  and  finally  rounded  off  with  half  sheets,  and, 
vexed  at  the  prompter's  importunity  for  *  more  snow/ 
finished  with  a  '  bundle,*  in  the  ream ! 

"  One  should  not  look,  however,  for  too  close  an 
imitation  of  real  life  nowadays,  in  mimic  scenes 
and  personations.  It  would  be  in  bad  taste.  The 
following,  from  a  late  English  magazine,  representa 
the  manner  in  which  the  *  mirror  is  held  up  to  na* 
ture*  in  the  life-like  performances  of  the  French 
baUet: 

"  The  scene  is  a  beautiful  wooded  country  in 
France,  with  a  cottage  on  one  side ;  lively  muaic ; 
Mr.  Gilbert  oomes  on  as  a  peasant,  in  a  blue  satin 
jacket,  with  white  silk  sleeves,  tight  white  breech- 
es, and  silk  stockings,  which  prove  that  he  has  not 
been  to  plow  that  morning  at  any  rate :  he  tapa  at 
the  cottage-doof,  and  Miss  Ballin  looks  out  at  the 
window,  and  although  it  is  just  sunrise,  she  is  up 
and  dressed,  with  flowers  in  her  hair,  with  a  close- 
fitting  velvet  bodice  and  gause  petticoat  made  very 
full,  and  quite  enough  buttle  to  keep  up  the  interest 
of  the  ballet.  He  lifts  up  his  leg  as  high  as  he  pos- 
sibly can,  and  asks  her  to  be  so  obliging  as  to  come 
down  and  dance  with  him.  She  says  she  has  no 
particular  objection,  and  leaves  the  window  to  de- 
scend the  stairs,  or  ladder  which  leads  to  her  cock- 
loft The  swain  now  gathers  a  nosegay  all  readj 
tied  up ;  twirls  round  several  times,  to  see  that  he 
is  all  right ;  bears  the  door  of  the  cottage  opening, 
trips  across  to  give  his  bouquet  to  his  love,  when 
it  is  snatched  by  Miss  BaUin's  mother,  who  rep- 
rehends the  conduct  of  Mr.  Gilbert  for  coming 
a-oourting  at  that  time  of  day,  tells  him  to  go  and 
work  for  his  bread,  and  not  be  idling  about  there. 
The  rustic  swain  asks  the  old  lady  to  feel  how  ter- 
ribly his  heart  beats ;  the  mother  informs  Mr.  Gil- 
bert that  his  head  is  more  likely  to  feel  the  beating : 
Says  he,  <  St  my  hesrt  Tve  a  beating ;' 
Says  I,  *  then  take  one  at  your  back.* 
She  drives  him  off,  and  then  goes  to  market.  Mr. 
Gilbert  presently  reappears,  and  clapping  his  hands, 
eight  of  his  young  companions  appear.  All  these 
are  in  such  an  independent  state  in  happy  France 
that  they  are  enabled  to  quit  their  village  toil ;  and 
the  most  singular  circumstance  is,  that  all  eight  are 
accidentally  attired  exactly  alike,  with  pink  vests, 
straw-hats,  and  light  blue  smalls,  with  a  black  stripe 
down  the  seam. 

*'  Of  these  youths  the  first  nataied  is  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  the  latter  approaching  seventy- 
three,  whidi  renders  it  the  more  kind  of  them  to 
come  out  and  fatigue  themselves  at  that  time  in 
the  pioming.  There  appears  an  excellent  reason 
for  their  complaisance,  because  eight  young  female 
villagers,  also  dressed  alike  (excepting  one  unfor- 
tunate, who  has  mislaid  her  white  silk  shoes,  and 
is  obliged  to  venture  out  in  black  prunella,  thereby 
disarranging  the  uniformity  which  is  so  pleasing  in 
well-regulated  hamlets)  come  now  to  Uie  rendes- 
vous.  Each  youthflil  swain  in  a  moment  selects 
his  partner.  Then  all  the  sixte^  point  .^ilnnl. 
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tanwHMly  to  the  oottage,  and  then  touch  their  hearts 
and  wedding-ring  fingers,  and  then  point  to  Mr. 
Gilbert,  who  thrugs  his  shoolders,  extends  his  arms 
widely,  and  nods." 

The  annexed  beautiful  and  touching  extract  pur- 
ports to  come  from  a  '*  Discourse  on  the  Mission 
of  Little  Children  :** 

'*  No  one  feels  the  death  of  a  child  as  a  mother 
feels  it.  The  father  can  not  realise  it  thus.  True, 
there  is  a  vacancy  in  his  home,  and  a  heaviness  in 
his  heart.  There  is  a  chain  of  association  that  at 
set  times  comes  round  with  its  broken  link ;  there 
are  memories  of  endearment,  a  keen  sense  of  loss, 
a  weeping  over  crushed  hopes,  and  a  pain  of  wound- 
ed affection. 

**  But  the  mothtr  feels  that  one  has  been  taken 
away  who  was  still  closer  to  her  heart.  Hers  has 
been  the  office  of  constant  ministration.  Every 
gradation  of  feature  developed  before  her  eyes ;  she 
detected  every  new  gleam  of  infant  inteUigence ; 
she  heard  the  first  utterance  of  every  stammering 
word ;  she  was  the  refuge  of  its  fears,  the  supply 
of  its  wants ;  and  every  task  of  affisction  wove  a 
new  link,  axid  made  dear  to  her  its  obfject.  And 
when  her  child  dies,  a  portion  of  her  own  life, 
as  it  were,  dies  with  it.  How  can  she  give  her 
darling  up,  with  all  these  loving  memories,  these 
fond  associations?  The  timid  hands  that  have 
so  often  taken  hers  in  trust  and  love,  how  can 
she  fold  them  on  its  sinless  breast,  and  surren- 
der them  to  the  cold  grasp  of  Death.  The  feet 
whose  wanderings  she  has  watched  so  nanowly, 
how  can  she  see  them  straightened  to  go  down  into 
the  dark  valley  ?  The  head  that  she  has  pressed  to 
her  lips  and  bosom,  that  she  has  wstehed  in  peace- 
fill  slumber  and  burning  sickness,  a  hair  of  which 
she  could  not  see  harsoed,  oh  how  can  she  consign 
it  to  the  darkness  of  the  grave  ?  It  was  a  gleam  of 
sunshine,  and  a  voice  of  perpetual  gladness  in  her 
home ;  she  had  learned  horn  it  blessed  lessons  of 
simplicity,  sincerity,  purity,  iaith ;  it  had  unsealed 
within  her  a  gushing,  never-ebbing  tide  of  affection ; 
when  suddenly  it  was  taken  away,  and  that  home 
is  left  dark  and  silent :  and  to  the  vain  and  heart- 
fending  aspiration, '  shall  that  dear  child  never  re- 
turn again  V  there  breaks  in  response  through  the 
cold  gray  silence,  *  Never  more ! — oh,  never  more  !* 
The  heart  is  like  a  forsaken  mansion,  and  that  word 
goes  echoing  through  its  desolate  chambers.*' 

While  speaking  of  the  death  of  children,  these 
quaint  and  touching  lines  by  Lydgate,  an  eariy  E2n- 
glish  poet,  come  familiarly  to  Um  mind : 
"Ah,  weladsy !  most  angeUke  offhee, 
A  ehUde,  young  in  his  pure  Innooenee, 
Tender  of  Umbes,  Ood  wou  fW  gnitilesse, 
The  goodly  (hire  that  lleth  hero  speeehtesse. 
A  mouth  he  has,  bat  wordls  hath  he  none ; 
Can  not  complain,  alas !  for  none  outrage, 
Ne  gmtcheth  not,  hat  lies  here  all  alone, 
Still  as  a  lambe,  most  meke  of  his  visage : 
What  heart  of  Steele  eonid  do  him  damage^ 
Or  mattet  him  die,  beholding  the  manere, 
And  look  benign  of  his  twin  tjm  etaset" 

"  Wi  are  enjoined,  upon  grave  authority,"  says  a 
witty  English  poet,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  herself  a 
distinguished  poetess,  "  to  *put  cfftkeoid  man,*  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  do  so  if  I  could.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  I  am  fl3ring  in  the  face  of  Seripture, 
•nd  *  putting  it  on,*    Alas!  I  am  growing  old !" 

The  author  of  the  fi>lk>wing  lines,  penned  when 
the  writer  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  does  not 
seem  to  regard  hit  case  as  at  all  pity-worthy.   And 


with  such  a  young  spirit  in  his  bosom,  one  can  hasd- 
ly  see  why  he  should : 

**  Tes,  I  sm  old ;  my  strength  declines. 

And  wrinkles  tell  the  touch  oTTlme; 
Tec  might  I  flmey  these  the  signs 

Not  of  dscay,  but  manhood's  prime ; 
For  sll  within  is  young  and  ^wing, 
Spite  of  old  age's  outward  showing. 
^  Tes,  1  am  old ;  Ambition's  esH, 

Fame,  wealth,  distinction's  keen  pursuit, 
That  once  could  charm  and  cheat  me— all 

Are  now  detected,  passiTe,  mute. 
Thank  God  I  the  passions  and  their  riot 
Are  bartered  fbr  content  and  quiet. 

**  Tes,  I  am  old ;  bat  as  I  press 

The  vale  of  years  with  willing  feet. 
Still  do  I  find  lift's  sorrows  less, 

And  aU  Us  hallowed  joys  more  sweet ; 
Since  Time,  fbr  every  rose  he  snatches, 
Tskss  filly  thorns,  vrith  sll  their  scratches. 
*'  Tes,  I  am  old !    Experience  now 

That  best  of  guides,  hath  made  me  ssge ; 
And  thus  instructed,  I  avow 

My  firm  conviction  that  old  age. 
Of  all  our  various  terms  of  living 
Deserves  the  wannest,  best  thanksgiving." 

**  It  is  a  benevolent  provision  of  nature,"  said  the 
eloquent  and  lamented  Henry  Bascom,  **  that  in  old 
age  the  memory  ei^s  a  second  spring ;  and  that, 
while  we  fi>rget  all  passing  occurrences,  many  of 
which  are  but  painful  conoomitants  of  old  age,  we 
have  a  vivid  and  delightful  recollection  of  all  the 
pleasures  of  youth.  Objects  become  shadowy  to  the 
bodily  eye  as  they  become  more  remote,  but  to  the 
mental  eye  of  age  the  most  distant  are  the  most  dis- 
tinct. A  man  of  eighty  may  forget  that  he  was  sev- 
enty, but  he  never  foigets  that  he  was  once  a  boy. 
Who  can  doubt  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  when  we 
see  that  the  mind  oan  thus  pass  out  of  bodily  decrep- 
itude into  a  state  of  rejuvenescence  ?" 

A  OBSAT  many  anecdotes — and  some  of  them 
very  amusing— are  told  of  Jarvis,  the  celebrated 
portrait-painter«  a  man  of  rare  genius  and  genuine 
humor,  known  and  remembered  by  hundrede  of  our 
elder  fellow-citisens.  The  following,  which  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  entirely  authentic,  is  one  of  them : 

'*  A  gentleman's  son  who  had  a  vain  imagination 
that  he  could  make  a  great  painter,  although  in  his 
multiplied  attempts  he  could  scarcely  hit  the  differ- 
ence between  a  horse  and  a  jackass,  and— at  leasl 
on  paper-— could  sketch  only  a  very  fidnt  resem- 
blance of  either,  besought  his  fttther  to  withdraw 
him  from  college,  and  to  allow  him  to  study  the  art. 

'*  The  latter,  after  much  remonstrance,  consent- 
ed, and  sent  a  slight  hint  to  the  painter  Jarvis. 

**  *  Go,'  said  he ;  *  if  he  is  willing  to  instract  you, 
you  shall  have  every  advantage.' 

'*  The  youthful  genius  flew  oveijoyed  to  the  art- 
ist, whom  he  found  in  his  studio,  and  who  received 
him  with  a  most  encouraging  aspect,  applauded  his 
intentions  and  his  enthusiasm,  and  willingly  con- 
sented to  promote  his  studies. 

"  *  Come,'  said  he,  *  in  the  first  place  you  shall 
sketch  some  things,  that  we  may  form  a  rough  es- 
timate of  your  talents.' 

**  The  *  genius'  went  to  woik,  and  drew  a  human 
figure,  which  looked  like  a  geological  specimen. 

"  *  I  see,  I  see,'  said  Jarvis,  squinting  equivocally 
over  his  shoulder ;  *  you  must  begin  with  Pint  Prtn- 
e^ittt  and  gradually  ascend.  In  this  way,  should 
you  continue  to  rise,  you  will  at  length  reach  the  top 
of  the  ladder!' 

**  Jarvis  then  set  the  young  man  to  cleaning  a  mtU 
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dtade  of  bnisbM :  this  was  thefint  itep,  and  took 
him  half  a  day. 

** '  That  it  very  well  done,'  taid  the  painter,  when 
the  young  man'a  taak  waa  completed ;  *  you  ahall 
now  grind  acme  paints  in  a  mortar,  which  is  a  pre- 
liminary atep  of  the  firat  importance.' 

'*  This  waa  the  patient  Job  of  a  whole  day.  On 
the  third  day,  when  he  was  to  be  inducted  into  the 
composition  of  colors,  that  youthful  genius  turned 
his  back  on  the  rery  threshold  of  the  art,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  *  better  subsenre  the  interests 
of  philanthropy.' 

"  In  a  week  after  he  waa  a  freshman  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, describing  with  a  poor  faculty  the  *  Asses' 
Bridge'  in  Csssar,  and  drawing  awkwardly  on  a 
blackboard  the  diagram  of  the  fifth  propoaition  of 
the  First  Book  of  Euclid." 

It  was  shrewdly  suspected  at  the  time  that  there 
was  **  an  understandtng"  between  the  young  gentle- 
man's father  and  the  painter,  and  it  **  came  nigh  to 
be  thought  so"  subsequently,  when  the  whole  thing 
**  leaked  out."  However,  a  bad  painter  was  nipped 
in  the  bud,  and  a  good  lawyer  substituted  for  a 
Daubson. 

Thisi  ensues  a  description  of  **  TWottng-  a  Cote 
Actmly"  which  msde  the  collector  of  this  omnium- 
gatherom  shake  hia  sides,  at  the  aame  time  that  it 
struck  him  as  one  of  the  most  effectiTe  temperance 
stories  he  had  met  with  for  many  a  long  day.  The 
tale  if  told  by  a  phyaician,  who  had  been  called  in 
great  haste  to  attend  a  '*  gentleman  of  respeotabil  • 
ity,"  who  had  been  discovered  in  his  room  lying 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

He  found  his  ^  patient"  in  great  distress  of  mind. 

''What  \M  the  matter  with  Mr.  H ?"  asked 

the  Doctor. 

'*  I  am  afiraid  it  is  apoplexy,"  said  his  wife ;  '*  I 
found  him  lying  upon  the  floor,  as  if  he  had  sudden- 
ly fallen  from  his  chair.  His  face  is  purple,  and  he 
breathea  with  great  difficulty." 

The  Doctor  examines  the  ^patient,"  and  finds 
this  report  correct ;  although  he  sees  no  clear  indica- 
tions of  any  actual  or  approaching  congestion  of  the 
brain. 

«' Hadn't  he  better  be  bled.  Doctor?"  asked  the 
asxioas  wife. 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  is  necessary,"  replied  the 
Doctor ;  '*  I  think  if  we  let  him  alone  it  will  paas  off 
in  the  couise  of  a  few  hours." 

'*  A  few  hours !  he  may  die  in  half  an  hour  I"  taid 
the  wife. 

**  I  don't  think  the  case  is  so  dangerous,  madam," 
mnarkied  the  Doctor. 

"  Apoplexy  not  dangeroua !"  said  she. 

The  Doctor  delicstely  hinted  that  it  might  possi- 
bly hare  been  drinking  too  much  brandy. 

''No,  Doctor,"  ahe  said,  "the  diseaae  ia  more 
deeply  seated  than  Ma< :  surely  I  should  know.  He 
hsd  better  be  bled.    Won't  you  bleed  him,  Doctor  ?" 

Thus  urged,  the  Doctor  took  from  him  about  eight 
ounces  of  blood,  but  still  he  lay  insensible. 

"  Something  c2m  must  be  done,"  urged  his  wife ; 
"  if  he  isn't  reUeved  very  soon,  he  must  die !" 

The  Doctor  was  not  the  regular  family  phsrsician, 
and  felt  his  position  to  be  a  difficult  one ;  he  waa 
therefore  firm  in  his  resolution  not  to  do  any  thing 
more  for  the  patient  until  the  fomily  doctor  eame. 

At  length  he  arrived,  and  the  two  doctom  con- 
versed aside  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  prooeed- 
ed  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient 

There  were  still  no  signs  of  approaching  ooo* 


"  Dont  yom  think  his  head  ought  to  be  shaved 
and  blisteied?"  asked  the  wifo  anxiously. 

"Yes,  by  aU  means,"  said  the  Doctor.  "Seod 
for  the  barber  and  a  blister  at  once." 

The  barber  came ;  the  head  was  shaved,  and  tbs 
byster  iq;>pliod. 

For  two  hours  the  burning  bUster  paicfaed  the 
poor  man's  skin ;  but  finally  the  pain  oeaaed,  aad 
he  alept.  When  he  awoke,  his  first  exolaetttioB 
was, 

'*  What* a  tbs  matter  with  my  headt  It  feels  ee 
if  it  was  eealded.  Where's  my  hair  t  And  what'e 
my  arm  tied  up  for  in  this  way  V* 

His  wifo  told  him  to  be  q[uiet,  and  he  sunk  beak 
on  his  pillow  with  a  sullen  groan.  Presently,  how> 
ever,  he  said  to  hia  wife, 

<*  Sarah,  why  in  the  name  of  goodness  did  you  let 
the  doctors  butcher  me  in  this  way  T" 

"  It  was  to  save  your  life,  dear." 

"  Save  the  d—1!" 

"Hush,  dear!  every  thing  depends  upon  your  be- 
ing quiet." 

He  only  moaned,  "  Too  bed !  too  bed !" 

Now  the  foeta  of  the  caeewere,  that  he  oouldn\ 
take  wine  nor  strong  drink  without  being  tempted 
into  excess.  To  •««,  was  to  iMte— to  tsste,  waa  to 
faU,  At  laat  his  friends  urged  him  to  shut  himself 
up  at  home  for  a  certain  time,  and  see  if  total  ab- 
stinence would  not  give  him  strength. 

He  got  on  very  well  for  a  few  days— psrticnlarly 
so,  as  his  coachman  kept  a  well-filled  bottle  for  hia 
in  the  carriage-house,  to  which  he  not  unfrequently 
resorted ;  but  a  too  ardent  devotion  to  the  bottle 
brought  on  the  tifpoaerf  apoplexy.  The  cue  wee 
effectual! 

The  patient  kept  quiet  on  the  subject,  and  bore 
his  shaven  head  upon  his  shoulders  with  as  nmek 
philosophy  as  he  could  muster.  A  wig,  after  the 
sores  had  disappeared  that  had  been  made  by  the 
blister,  concealed  the  baiber's  work  until  his  own 
hair  had  grown  again.  He  never  ventured  upon  wine 
or  brandy  afterward,  for  fear  of  ^[>oplexy. 

When  the  truth  leaked  out— es  all  such  thtnge 
will — his  friends  had  many  a  hearty  laugh,  but  they 
wisely  eoncealed  from  the  ot^Jeet  of  their  merriment 
the  fact  that  they  knew  any  thing  more  than  appeas- 
ed of  the  cause  of  his  supposed  illness. 

Thb  following  incident,  it  is  authoritatively  al- 
leged, actually  occurred  at  one  of  our  Broadway 
hotels,  not  a  hundred  years  ago : 

A  "gentleman"  who  had  been  "participating'*  a 
little  too  freely  at  dimier,  was  shout  to  leave  towm 
by  one  of  the  Hudaon  river  steamboats.  A  fine 
lobster-salad,  of  which  he  had  last  paitadLsn,  had 
suggested  to  him  the  purchase  of  a  lobster  to  taks 
home  with  him.  He  ordered  the  servant  boy  to  buy 
him  a  fine  large  one,  which  was  at  once  obtained. 
He  had  only  a  small  carpet-bag  for  his  luggage,  and 
into  this  he  directed  the  servant  to  thrust  the  lob- 
ster. The  waiter  came  down,  ssy ing  that  he  oonldn't 
doit. 

This  roused  the  gentleman's  ire.  He  told  the 
waiter  to  follow  him  up  to  his  room,  and  see  him.  do 
it.  But  this  was  to  do  one  of  those  things  which 
Paul  aaid  were  "not  eMesmmt"  There  was  not 
room  for  the  fish,  and  he  vioknUy  "  opposed  the 
motion." 

As  a  last  resort*  the  lobster  was  tied  up  in  astrong 
brown-paper  wrapper,  eaorried  down  with  the  oaipet- 
bag  to  the  boat,  and  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  gentle- 
man's berth. 

But  "look  you  what  befell!"  fitih^  ni^  the 
Jigitized  by  vjj(j 
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lobster  escaped ;  one  of  his  elaws  had  become  un- 
pegged, and  he  had  erawled  up  to  the  head  of  th» 
berth,  and  seised  his  owner  by  the  ear,  tvho,  awak- 
ing suddenly  from  his  mandlin  sleep,  roused  the 
whole  boat  with  eries  of  **  Murder !  murder !" 

It  was  a  scene  to  be  long  remembered  by  the  many 
who  were  tnade  to  witness  it ! 

Webstsb's  DionoNABY  has  fit  least  sMefdvaa- 
tage  over  others ;  there  is  more  oTereoming  of  the 
difference  between  sight  and  sowitf  tothe  rMder--a 
great  adrtotage  to  any  person,  but  an  especial  re- 
lief to  foreigners  learning  our  language.  Surely 
there  are  enough  words  in  our  language  that  can 
not  be  changed  in  their  pronunciation,  without  per- 
petuating the  number  of  those  that  can  be  changed, 
and  changed  for  the  better. 

At  a  collegiate  exhibition,  some  3rears  ago,  the 
following  story  was  told,  in  fllustration  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  a  foreigner  eneounters  in  learning  to 
pronounce  the  English  language,  whose  orthogra- 
phy is  so  much  at  rariance  with  its  elementary 
sounds : 

**  The  gentleman  said,  that  the  first  time  he  ever 
visited  London,  he  caught  cold  on  the  passage. 
He  had  studied  English  at  the  French  Unirersity, 
and  made  about  as  much  progress  in  giving  coirect 
sounds  to  the  words  as  a  green  Yankee  might  be 
supposed  to  do  in  the  French  tongue,  with  nothing 
but  a  dictionary  for  a  guide.  Some  things  he  knew, 
and  some  things  he  dubt't  know ;  one  thing  he  knew, 
however,  and  that  was,  that  he  needed  a  physician 
to  cure  his  cold. 

**  Accordingly  he  sent  for  a  physician ;  and  wish- 
ing to  show  Dr.  John  Bull  how  well  he  eould  talk 
English,  he  took  a  dictionary,  and  found  that  <  toux' 
was  *  cough'  in  the  latter  tongue. 

"  *  Co-u-g-h  !*  spelled  the  Frenchman :  *  how  they 
say  that?— eh?  O,  I  hare  him!  «* P-l-o-u-g-h" 
is  plow,  and  o-o-u-g-h  is  cow :  ah,  I  hare  acowP 

'*  The  Doctor  entered,  and  began  to  feel  his  pulse, 
and  found  that  all  was  right. 

''  *  I  aves  no  troubles  dertt*  said  Uie  Frenchman : 
*  I  aves  got  de  eow  !' 

"  *  Well,  I  am  not  a  eaw-doetor*  said  the  surgeon, 
indignantly ;  *  why  do  you  send  to  me  to  visit  your 
cnvr 

*<  *  But  you  shall  not  underMt€Md  me  !*  said  the 
disconcerted  Frenchman ;  *  hert  is  my  cow— A<r«  /* 
and  he  thumped  his  breast  in  desperation  that  he 
could  not  be  comprehended. 

"The  Doctor  shook  his  head,  as  though  he 
thought  him  demented. 

'*  The  Frenchman  again  had  recourse  to  his  die- 
tionary ;  thinking  that  if  he  could  get  the  precise 
locality  of  his  '  cow,*  the  Doctor  could  not  fail  to 
understand  him.  Accordingly  he  looked  for  the 
*chestt*  and  found  the  definition  to  be  'a  box:* 
then,  shouting  as  loud  as  a  Frenchman  always  does 
when  excited,  he  exclaimed : 

*'  *  Now  you  understands  ?— eh  ?  I  got  a  eow  in 
my  boxT 

"  The  Doctor  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and 
the  poor  Frenchman  almost  died  of  ohagrin. 

**  When  the  Frenchman  told  the  story,  the  audi- 
ence were  perfectly  convulsed;  and  they  *  roared 
again,'  when  he  added : 

*'  *  If  you  can  do  any  thing  for  my  **  cms,"  it  will 
be  great  thing !' " 

Thb  following  anecdote  of  the  eoeentrio  Lorenso 
Dow,  of  whom  every  body  has  heard,  is  not  Only 
exceedingly  characteristic,  but  is  authentic : 


Dow,  in  one  of  his  quaint,  orijpnal  discouxses, 
declared  that  he  had  "known  sinners  who  were 
so  very  widted  that  they  had  actually  burst." 

This  statement  threw  an  old,  igniwant,  and  fat 
impenitent  present  into  a  state  of  great  alarm  and 
perspiration,  and  he. went  home  in  mortal  terror. 
At  night,  in  the  honor  of  hie  anticipated  eiq>loeion, 
he  rolled  about  until  he  could  no  longer  bear  it. 
He  foneied  he  was  already  swelling ! 

He  rose  and  attempted  to  dress  himself.  Who 
can  paint  his  consternation,  when  he  found  that  he 
eould  but  just  strain  the  garments  over  his  limbs» 
and  even  then  they  would  not  meet  I  He  was  suf- 
fering a  rapid  and  fetal  sin-dropsy :  his  iniquities 
were  coming  to  light.  He  screamed  in  the  agony 
of  his  fear ;  and  a  lamp  being  brought  in,  he  found 
that  in  his  haste  he  had  put  on  his  brother's 


The  impression,  however,  it  is  stated  by  the  in- 
fonnant  (himself  a  clergyman),  was  a  favorable 
one.  It  changed  the  whole  ooume  of  the  terrified 
culprit's  after  conduct. 

Probably  Dow  had,  as  usual,  some  odd  simili- 
tude in  his  mind,  but  he  was  taken  literally  by  this 
alarmed  hearer.  

Wb  hope  there  are  many  old-fashioned  people 
among  the  readen  of  the  *'  Drawer,"  who  have  not 
outlived  the  desire  to  be  umfu^  in  their  day  and 
generation,  who  will  peruse  these  adroitly-sarcastic 
lines  with  pleasure.  We  transcribe  them  from  a 
rare  depository  of  similar  good  things,  belonging  to 
a  fair  and  refined,  although  not  strictly  "  fashion- 
able" lady,  as  feshion  is  considered  "  nowadays :" 

NOWADAYS. 

**  Alas  '.  bew  every  thing  has  ehsnged 

smce  I  was  sweet  sixteen, 
When  sll  the  girls  won  hemeapnn  flrock% 

And  aprons  nice  and  clean ; 
With  bonnets  made  of  braided  straw 

That  tied  beneath  the  chin. 
The  shawl  laid  neatly  on  the  neck, 

And  Atftened  with  a  pin. 
**  I  reooUeot  the  time  when  I 

Rode  (hther*s  horse  to  mill, 
Across  the  meadow,  rook,  and  Md, 

And  up  and  down  the  hill: 
And  when  *  our  folks'  were  out  at  woik 

(It  never  made  me  thinner), 
I  jumped  upon  a  horse,  bare  back. 

And  carried  them  their  dinner. 

** Dear  me!  young  ladies  nowadays 

Would  almost  fUnt  away 
To  think  of  riding  all  alone 

In  wagon,  chaise,  or  sleigh : 
And  as  for  giving  *pa'  his  meals, 

Or  helping  *  ma'  to  bake, 
Ohdear!  'twould  spoil  their  Uly  hsnds, 

Though  sometimes  they  make  eake. 

**  When  winter  came,  the  maiden's  heart 

Began  to  beat  and  llntter ; 
Bach  beau  would  take  Us  sweetheart  out 

Sleigh-riding,  ia  a  eatter. 
Or,  If  the  storm  was  bleak  and  eoU, 

The  gills  and  beaux  together 
Would  meet  and  have  the  beet  of  Am, 

And  *  never  mind  the  weather !' 

**  But  now,  indeed  it  grieves  me  much 

The  ciroumstance  to  mention. 
However  kind  the  young  man's  hsart. 

And  honest  his  Intention ; 
He  never  asks  the  girls  to  ride, 

But  such  a  man  is  caged ; 
And  if  he  sees  ^  once  a  week, 

Why,  surely  *  they're  mnmmmmd  ?» »» 
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An  American  medical  gentleman,  who  some  yean 
since  yisited  Paris  under  circumstances  faTorable 
to  his  admission  to  a  circle  of  the  sunrivors  and 
former  supporters  of  **  7*ke  Empire,'*  tells  a  capital 
story,  as  he  heard  it  related  by  the  celebrated  Gen- 
eral Excelmans,  one  of  Napoleon's  **Paladin»*** 

It  was  at  a  dinner-party,  composed  of  some  of 
the  survivors  of  Waterloo,  a  few  of  their  younger 
relatives,  and  the  scion  of  an  ex-king  on  a  visit  firom 
his  home  in  America,  and  to  whom  the  gentleman 
owed  his  introduction  to  the  circle  we  have  men- 
tioned. Some  question  arose  about  bravery,  when 
the  younger  members  of  the  company  were  electri- 
fied to  hear  the  venerable  and  heroic  Excelmans 
gravely  and  seriously  declare : 

*'  Men  are  oil  cowarde  m  the  dark  /** 

The  General  smiled  at  their  expression  of  dis- 
sent ;  remarked  that  it  was  "  very  like  youth;"  and 
proceeded  to  relate  the  following  anecdote,  in  sup- 
port of  his  strange  declaration : 

There  was  a  young  hot-head  in  the  Emperor's 
service,  who,  burning  for  action,  and  his  duties  for 
the  time  affording  no  opportunity,  at  last  resolved 
to  fight  a  duel ;  accordingly,  choosing  to  construe 
some  remark  or  other  of  an  older  and  superior  offi- 
cer into  an  insult,  he  challenged  him.  The  old  sol- 
dier, waiving  all  considerations  of  rank,  agreed  to 
meet  the  young  man,  but  on  the  following  unusual 
terms :  The  time  should  be  night — the  place  a  room 
— in  opposite  corners  of  which  they  were  to  stand. 
The  seconds,  having  placed  their  men,  were  to 
withdraw  outside  of  the  door,  takmg^the  candles 
toith  them.  The  word  should  be  given  from  with- 
out, when  he  who  had  the  first  fire  should  discharge 
his  weapon,  and  the  seconds  having  the  light  should 
immediately  rush  in. 

These  strange  conditions  were  accepted;  the 
time  arrived;  and  the  seconds  plac^  the  parties 
as  agreed  upon— withdrawing  immediately,  and 
leaving  their  men  in  the  dark. 

The  word  was  given — the  fire  was  heard— the 
door  was  re-opened — and  there  stood  the  elder  of 
the  two  bolt  upright  in  the  corner,  his  adversary's 
ball  having  entered  the  wall  so  close  to  his  head 
that  his  escape  seemed  little  less  than  miraculous  ! 

It  was  now  the  old  soldier's  turn  to  fire.  They 
were  again  left  in  the  dark ;  the  word  was  again 
given  from  the  outside ;  and  instantaneously  with 
the  discharge  the  seconds  rushed  in  to  find  the  chal- 
lenger prostrate  upon  the  floor,  not  yet  having  re- 
covered himself  from  his  trick  to  avoid  the  6aS,  which, 
on  examination,  it  was  found  must  have  killed  him ! 

The  young  man  was  covered  with  confusion,  and 
the  seconds  were  overwhelming  him  with  the  ex- 
pression of  their  scorn,  when  the  veteran  stopped 
them: 

*'  Not  so  fast !  not  so  fast !  my  young  friends," 
said  he ;  you  will  live  to  grow  wiser.  Where  do 
you  suppose  /  was  at  the  first  fire  ?  On  my  hands 
and  knees  in  the  comer ;  but  I  was  i^  quicker  than 
he.  Ah !  Messieurs,  say  what  we  will— boast  as 
we  may — toe  are  all  cowards  in  the  dark  /" 

It  was  afterward  ascertained  that  the  story  was 
an  actual  fact,  and  that  the  elder  of  the  parties  was 
no  other  than  the  brave  warrior  Excelmans  him- 
self!   

It  won't  ix\Jure  any  young  married  lady-reader  of 
"  The  Drawer"  in  the  least  to  note  the  following, 
especially  if  she  is  able  to  draw  a  moral  from  its 
perusal : 

*'  I  noticed  a  mechanic,  among  a  number  of  oth- 
ers, at  work  on  a  house  erecting  but  a  little  way 


from  my  office,  who  always  appeared  to  be  in  a 
merry  humor,  and  who  had  a  kind  word  and  a  cheer- 
ful smile  for  every  one  he  met.  Let  the  day  be  ever 
so  cold,  gloomy,  or  sunless,  a  happy  smile  danced 
like  a  sunbeam  on  his  cheerful  countenance.  Meet- 
ing him  one  morning,  I  asked  him  to  tell  the  secret 
of  his  constant  happy  flow  of  spirits : 

"  No  secret  at  all,"  said  he,  '*  I  have  got  one  of 
the  best  of  wives ;  and  when  I  go  to  work  she  ml- 
ways  has  a  kind  word  of  encouragement  for  me ; 
and  when  I  go  home  she  meets  me  with  a  smile  and 
a  kiss,  and  then  the  tea  is  sure  to  be  ready,  and  she 
has  done  so  many  little  things  through  the  day  to 
please  me,  that  I  can  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
speak  an  unkind  word  to  any  body." 

"  Rbm£MBKB  that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbatk 
Day,"  is  a  divine  lesson  beautifully  enforced  in  the 
ensuing  lines  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale : 

"^  A  Sabbath  weU  spent 

Brings  a  week  of  content. 
And  health  fbr  the  tolls  of  to-morrofw ; 

But  a  Sabbath  proAmed, 

Whatsoe'er  may  be  gained. 
Is  a  certain  forerunner  of  sorrow.*' 


A  GENTLEMAN  from  Ncw  York,  who  had  been  in 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  some  moneys 
due  him  in  that  city,  was  about  returning,  when  ha 
found  that  one  bill  of  a  hundred  dollars  had  been 
overlooked.  His  landlord,  who  knew  the  debtor* 
thought  it  a  doubtful  case ;  but  added,  that  if  it  was 
collectable  at  all,  a  tall,  raw-boned  Yankee,  then 
dunning  a  lodger  in  another  part  of  the  hall,  would 
"  worry  it  out"  of  the  man. 

Calling  him  up,  therefore,  he  introduced  him  to 
the  creditor,  who  showed  him  the  account. 

"  Wal,  Square,"  said  he,  "  'taint  much  use  o' 
tryin',  I  guess.  I  know  that  critter.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  squeeze  'ile  out  of  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment, as  to  c'lect  a  debt  out  of  him.  But  any  how. 
Square,  what'll  you  give,  sposin'  I  <fo  try  ?" 

**  Well,  sir,  the  bill  is  one  hundred  dollars.  I'll 
give  you— yes.  111  give  you  half,  if  you'll  collect  it." 

"  'Greed,"  replied  the  collector ;  there's  no  harm 
in  <rym',  any  way." 

Some  weeks  after  the  creditor  chanced  to  be  in 
Boston,  and  in  walking  up  Tremont  Street,  encoun- 
tered his  enterprising  friend : 

"  Look  o'here,"  said  he,  "  Square.  I  had  con- 
siderable luck  with  that  bill  o'  your'n.  You  see,  I 
stuck  to  him  like  a  dog  to  a  root,  but  for  the  first 
week  or  so  'twan't  no  use — ^not  a  bit.  If  he  was 
home,  he  was  *  short  ;*  if  he  wasnU  home,  I  couldn't 
get  iko  satisfaction.  By-and-by,  says  I,  after  goin' 
sixteen  times,  Til  fix  you!'  says  I.  So  I  sat 
down  on  the  door-step,  and  sat  all  day  and  part  of 
the  evening,  igid  I  begun  airly  next  day ;  but  about 
ten  o'clock  he  '  'gin  in.'  He  paid  tne  my  halft  and 
I  gin  him  up  the  note .'" 

The  late  S.  S.  Prentiss  once  narrated  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  line  of  defense  by  which  he  secured 
the  acquittal  of  a  client  who  was  on  trial  for  libel : 

**  It  was  a  most  aggravated  case  as  far  as  facts 
were  concerned.  But  I  made  these  points :  First, 
That  the  plaintiff's  character  was  so  bad  that  it  was 
incapable  of  ii^ury ;  and  Secondly^  That  my  client 
was  so  notorious  a  liar  that  nobody  would  believe 
any  statement  he  should  make;  and  therefore  he 
could  not  be  guilty  of  the  offense  of  libel.  The  jury 
agreed  with  me  on  both  points,  and  acquitted  my 
client.  ^  I 
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Captain  Canot ;  OTf  T\oenty  Years  of  an  African 
Slaver^  edited  by  Bbantz  Mayer.  (Published  by 
D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  An  abundant  variety  of  ma- 
terials for  a  racy  narrative  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  editor  of  this  volume  by  the  enterprising  ad- 
venturer whose  histoiy  it  commemorates.  He  has 
worked  them  up  with  the  skill  of  a  practiced  writer, 
and  produced  a  book  which  can  not  fail  to  delight 
the  legion  of  readers  whose  taste  inclines  to  stories 
of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  hair-breadth 
escapes,  horrors  which  chill  and  curdle  the  blood, 
and  marvelous  customs  of  strange  people  in  barbaric 
homes.  Mr.  Mayer  has  painted  with  a  glowing 
pencil  the  unique  scenes  which  only  the  eJcperience 
of  an  unscrupulous  fortune-seeker  could  have 
brought  to  light.  He  has  used  no  reserve  in  relat- 
ing the  disclosures  which  the  transparent  candor  of 
the  slave-trader  has  communicated  without  dis- 
guise. Such  a  tissue  of  reckless  adventures  has 
seldom  been  put  on  paper ;  and  never  by  one  who 
holds  so  respectable  a  place  in  literature  as  the 
present  editor. 

Captain  Canot  was  of  French  and  Italian  parent- 
age— ^his  father  being  one  of  Napoleon's  veteran 
campaigners,  and  his  mother  a  fair  Piedmontese, 
whom  the  delirium  of  '*  love's  young  dream"  led  to 
marry  a  soldier.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to 
sea,  and  came  to  America  as  cabin-boy  in  a  vessel 
of  the  celebrated  millionaire  of  Boston,  the  late 
**  Billy  Gray,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called  in  his 
native  State.  An  amusing  incident  is  given  of 
young  Canot's  first  rencontre  with  this  gentleman, 
on  the  deck  of  his  own  ship,  on  her  arrival  in  Bos- 
ton harbor.  The  acquaintance  commenced  with  a 
pitched  battle — the  fiery  young  Italian,  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  mistaking  the 
visit  of  the  owner  for  an  attempt  at  robbery,  and 
resisting  his  incursion  tooth  and  nail,  finally  won 
the  friendship  of  the  eccentric  merchant  by  his 
dare-devil  prowess  in  defense  of  his  property. 
After  sailing  from  the  port  of  Salem  for  several 
voyages,  Canot  at  length  brings  up  at  Havana. 
Here  his  nautical  eye  fell  in  love  with  a  trim, 
fascinating  craft,  which  proved  to  be  a  slaver 
bound  to  Uie  coast  of  Africa.  He  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  make  one  of  her  company.  The 
crew  consisted  of  a  pack  of  icoundrels,  who  ipu- 
tinied  on  arriving  at  the  African  coast,  and  were 
mostly  slaughtered  in  detail  by  Canot's  own  hand. 
This  was  his  first  introduction  to  the  delights  of  the 
slave-trade.  The  commencement  of  his  career  was 
successful.  The  traffic  proved  lucrative.  He  be- 
came a  great  man  on  the  coast,  and  spread  terror 
and  astonishment  among  the  natives  by  his  journeys 
into  the  interior.  The  day  of  retribution  comes  at 
last,  and  his  downfall  is  as  rapid  and  complete  as 
had  been  his  former  prosperity.  He  abandons  the 
dire  pursuit  in  disgust,  after  ezperieivcing  every 
kind  of  trial  and  hardship,  and  wasting  the  very 
flower  and  substance  of  his  life  in  ruinous  enter- 
prises. The  confessions  which  are  recorded  in  this 
volume  bear  the  stamp  of  reality,  and  aro  as  full  of 
instruction  as  they  are  remarkable  for  graphic  effect. 

Shakspeare't  Scholar,  by  RiohaBD  Grant 
Whitb.  (Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 
Not  only  enthusiasm  for  the  immortal  dramatic 
poet,  but  a  profound  and  genial  study  of  kis  works, 
is  exhibited  in  the  composition  of  this  volume.  It 
is  not  the  production  of  a  pedant  or  an  antiquary. 
Minute  verbal  criticism  is  not  the  principal  aim  of 
the  writer.    His  remarks  in  this  line  are  indeed  ad- 


mirable, betraying  both  acuteness  and  ingenuity; 
but  his  heart  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  he  accordingly  loves  to  deal  with  the  po- 
etical sense  of  the  author,  rather  than  with  curious 
philological  distinctions.  In  his  own  happy  phrase, 
Mr.  White  claims  **  to  have  been  for  many  years, 
and  yet  to  be,  Shakspeare's  Scholar — a  title  which 
the  proudest  may  be  proud  to  bear,  and  which  the 
humblest  may  with  humility  assume."  He  has  not 
attempted  to  decide  what  Shakspeare  might  have 
written,  or  to  consult  his  professed  interpreters  as 
to  his  meaning ;  but  to  learn  from  his  own  words 
what  he  did  write,  studying  them  in  the  spirit  of  a 
pupil  at  the  feet  of  a  master  equally  revered  and  be- 
loved. His  knowledge  of  the  mass  of  mingled 
learning  and  ignorance,  sense  and  folly,  with  which 
Shakspeare  has  been  overwhelmed  by  his  commen- 
tators, has  led  him  to  trust  to  his  own  studies^ 
rather  than  to  any  learned  traditions;  and  hence 
his  pages  have  a  peculiar  freshness,  vitality,  and 
sest,  which  we  rarely  find  in  works  of  similar  in- 
tent. 

The  leading  tendency  of  Mr.  White's  Shakspea»> 
ian  labors  is  to  discredit  the  license  of  coi^jectural 
criticism — to  hold  up  the  obvious  signification  of 
the  text  as  the  sbundest  and  most  probable — and 
thus  to  disperse  the  army  of  editors  and  annotators 
who  so  frequently  obscure  the  light  of  the  original, 
by  the  dimness  of  theb  own  perceptions.  **  There 
are  certain  passages  in  his  plays,"  he  justly  observes, 
'*  to  appreciate  the  full  force  of  which,  we  must  have 
gone  sympathetically  on  with  the  poet,  and  have 
reached  them  in  the  same  mood  with  him.  Other- 
wise, we  breathe  a  different  air,  scan  a  different 
horizon.  The  man  who  stands  upon  the  level  of 
literal  prose,  can  not  see  the  vast,  far-stretcking, 
tender-hued  beauties,  which  his  glance  takes  in  who 
has  been  borne  into  mid-air  upon  the  wings  of  Poesy. 
Such  passages  as  these  it  has  been,  and  even  yet  is, 
the  fiishion  to  pick  out  and  condemn  as  obscure, 
nonsensical,  contradictory." 

The  volume  comprises,  first,  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  text  of  Shakspeare ;  then,  an  elabor- 
ate and  stringent  examination  of  the  pretensions  of 
Collier's  "  Folio  of  1632 ;"  and  finally,  a  copious 
series  of  Notes  and  Comments  on  seToral  passages 
in  the  different  plays.  In  these  last,  Mr.  White  is 
usually  content  with  an  expressive  brevity  of  anno- 
tation ;  though  in  some  important  cases  his  notes 
assume  the  dimensions  of  essays,  and  never  fail  to 
be  replete  with  significant  and  original  suggestions. 
Every  genuine  scholar  will  tender  a  cordial  greet- 
ing to  his  work,  as  the  fruit  of  free  and  manly  re- 
search, a  discriminating  study  of  the  greet  original, 
a  cultivated  and  delicate  taste,  and  the  fine  poetic 
sense,  without  which  even  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare 
evaporates  into  thin  air. 

The  views  of  the  author  in  preparing  the  volume 
are  forcibly,  though  somewhat  quaintly,  stated,  and 
with  a  tang  of  the  olden  time,  in  a  Prefatory  Letter 
to  Mr.  George  Curtis,  the  popular  Howadji.  We 
ought  to  add  that  the  edition  is  brought  out  in  a 
style  of  exquisite  typography,  approaching  almost 
to  daintiness. 

Sumy  Memories  cf  Foreign  Lande,  by  Mrs.  Hab- 
RiRT  Bbrohbb  Stowb.  (Phillips,  Sampson,  and 
Co.)  In  reading  these  volumes,  great  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  impression  left  on  the  writer's 
imagination  by  the  enthusiastic  welcome  which 
awaited  her  arrival  in  England.  She  was  every 
where  received  as  a  heroine  of  the  first  magnitude2> 
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and  her  journeys  in  Great  Britain  were  but  so  many 
triumphal  processions.  No  American  lady  has  ever 
been  so  much  courted  and  caressed  in  the  palaces 
of  the  English  nobility,  or  been  honored  with  such 
spontaneous  tributes  of  admiration  &om  all  circles 
oif  society.  It  would  be  a  wonder  if  her  head  were 
not  a  little  turned  by  such  demonstration*— we 
might  pardon  something  to  the  influence  of  flattery 
even  on  **  a  strong-minded  female.*'  Mrs.  Stows, 
howeTer,  needs  no  such  apology.  She  does  not 
lose  her  simplicity  and  self-possession  in  the  melo* 
dramatic  glare  which  shone  upon  her  steps.  We  see 
the  effects  of  adulation  only  in  the  "  sunny"  char- 
acter  of  the  **  memories"  which  she  has  brought 
home.  Her  eye  rested  merely  on  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture,  end  doubtless  it  would  hacre  been  aa 
ungracious  task  to  hare  sought  materials  for  darker 
shflbdes.  She  confines  herself  to  what  she  saw  in 
her  Jubilant  tour— and,  of  course,  all  that  she  saw 
was  rose-colored.  We  can  not  blame  her  for  this 
-^ut  it  must  operate  as  a  guard  against  the  one- 
sided character  of  her  descriptions.  In  spite  of  the 
kindly  gloss  which  she  throws  over  English  society, 
we  do  not  suppose  that  it  betokens  the  speedy  w^ 
proach  of  the  millenium.  The  serpent  still  hisses 
and  bites  in  the  British  isles,  nor  do  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  yet  lie  down  together.  But  for  these  re- 
mains of  heathenism  Mrs.  Stows  did  not  feel  her- 
self responsible ;  and  accordingly  she  does  not  go 
out  of  her  way  to  comment  thereon.  Her  book 
must  be  taken  as  the  exhibition  of  English  ciTilisa- 
tion  by  a  partial  hand.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is 
not  oiUy  readable  and  entertaining,  but  eminently 
instructive.  Her  sketches  are  easy  and  graceful--- 
her  report  of  conrersations  is  racy  and  characteris- 
tic—her pages  swarm  with  poetical  illustrations, 
showing  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  choice  En- 
glish literature — and  bating  an  oTerweening  love 
of  Dr.  Watts,  as  the  favorite  poet  of  Zion  in  New- 
England — her  episodical  literary  criticisms  are  oft- 
en fresh  and  suggestive.  Her  volumes  decline  in 
interest  when  she  begins  to  describe  the  Continent, 
though  they  are  not  without  some  brilliant  pictures 
of  Parisian  life.  Her  Judgments  on  the  master- 
pieces of  European  art,  betray  the  rashness  from 
which  Yankee  tourists  are  seldom  free,  yet  they  are 
never  destitute  of  a  true  love  of  beauty,  which,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances,  would  doubtless  have 
ripened  into  a  sound  critical  taste.  She  does  not, 
however,  put  on  the  airs  of  a  connoisseur,  nor  in- 
dulge in  parrot-pratings,  repeating  the  stale  echoes 
of  previous  travelers.  What  she  says,  right  or 
wrong,  is  fresh  from  her  own  mind— and  that  cer- 
tainly is  a  great  comfort. 

Tke  School  far  Polities  is^the  title  of  a  dramatic 
satire  by  Chablbs  Gayabbb,  the  distinguished 
writer  on  Louisiana  history.  His  squibs,  many  of 
which  are  fierce  and  brilliant,  are  not  directed 
against  any  particular  party  or  individual,  but  are 
designed  to  hit  the  abuses  which  every  where  char- 
acterise the  politics  of  the  country.  The  author 
shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  move- 
ments of  electioneering  machinery,  and  has  set  off 
their  odious  character  with  a  caustic  pen.  (Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 

The  Practical  Dramghttman**  Book  of  Industrial 
Design,  translated  from  the  French  of  MM.  Abmbn- 
OAUD  and  Amouboux,  by  William  Johnson. 
This  comprehensive  work  forms  a  large  and  elegant 
quarto  volume,  including  the  principles  of  Linear 
Drawing,  Projections,  Shadowing  and  Coloring, 
snd  so  forth,  with  their  application  to  the  various 
branches  of  machinery  and  the  constructive  arts  in 


general.  The  volume  is  full  and  complete,  embrac- 
ing every  important  element  essential  to  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  present- 
ing in  the  English  language,  for  the  first  time,  a 
thorough  text-book  of  design,  in  connection  with 
the  industrial  arts  which  distinguish  the  present 
century.  The  American  artisan  and  mechanic  will 
find  it  an  invaluable  manual,  and  can  not  consult 
its  lucid  pages  without  gaining  a  clearer  and  more 
profound  insight  into  the  principles  of  his  dalling. 
A  profusion  of  engravings  and  tabular  views  ac- 
company the  text  of  the  work,  leaving  nodiing  to  be 
desired  for  its  practical  utility. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  published  a  new  Prac 
tical  and  Commercial  Arithmetic,  by  Gbbabdvs  B. 
DooHABTT,  LL.D.,  whose  well^uiown  treatise  on 
*<  Algebra"  has  given  him  a  high  rank  as  a  popular 
illustrator  of  mathematical  science.  The  present 
volume  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  its  meth- 
ods, the  pertinence  of  its  examples,  and  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  the  theory  of  numbers  is  elucida- 
ted, from  its  elementary  processes  to  its  most  com- 
plicated formulas.  The  part  devoted  to  Commercial 
Arithmetie  is  of  especial  value,  and  may  safely  be 
commended  to  the  attention  of  young  men  in  count- 
ing-rooms or  banking  institutions,  who  are  some- 
times at  a  loss  for  the  solution  of  questions  occur- 
ring in  the  common  routine  of  business.  As  a 
manual  for  the  instruction  of  classes,  the  practical 
teacher  can  not  fail  to  discover  its  merits  instantly, 
even  upon  the  most  cursory  examination. 

ThsAmmcttnCottageBvilder^hyiouv  Bullock, 
is  a  neat  volume,  containing  a  series  of  designs, 
plans,  and  specifications,  for  "  homes  for  the  peo- 
ple," on  a  scale  of  prices  ranging  from  S200  to 
990,000.  Without  being  deficient  in  any  technical 
details,  the  work  presents  a  variety  of  general 
views  on  architecture,  domestic  and  rural  economy, 
the  cultivation  of  art,  and  other  kindred  subjects. 
The  chapters  on  Warming  and  Ventilation,  Drain- 
age, and  Rural  Homes,  are  of  special  interest,  and 
challenge  the  attention  of  all  who  propose  to  build 
a  house,  or  who  have  their  place  of  residence  yet  to 
choose.    (Published  by  Stringer  and  Townsend.) 

Memoir  and  Sermons  of  Joseph  Harrington,  late 
pastpr  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  San  Francisco, 
is  an  interesting  memorial  of  a  clergyman  of  singu- 
lar beauty  of  character,  and  acknowledged  eminence 
in  his  profession.  He  was  a  native  of  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1833,  and, 
after  fhlfilling  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  charge  suc- 
cessively at  Chicago  and  Hartford,  removed  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  found  a  grave  in  1852.  The 
memoir  prefixed  to  this  volume,  by  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  sul^ect,  Mr.  William  Whitino,  de- 
scribes him  as  a  man  of  great  energy  of  purpose,  of 
a  poetical  temperament,  with  genial  and  expansive 
sympathies,  and  with  more  than  common  mental 
ability.  It  forms  a  pleasing  biographical  sketch, 
and  will  be  read  with  satisfaction  by  the  numerous 
friends  of  Mr.  Harrington  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  With  some  original  suggestions,  the  ser^ 
mens  ia  this  volume,  as  a  whole,  are  not  above 
mediocrity.  The  portrait  gives  the  impression  of 
an  intellectual,  refined,  and  manly  character.  (Pub- 
lished by  Croi^  and  Nichols,  Boston.) 

Notes  of  a  T*heological  StwUnt,  by  Jambs  Mason 
HoppiN.  (Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 
Recollections  of  Germany,  of  Greece,  of  the  Holy 
Land,  are  among  the  topics  presented  in  this  un- 
pretending but  agreeable  volume.  Some  of  its  most 
attractive  passages  relate  to  German  University  ed- 
ucation, and  are  marked  by  discrimination  and  sood 
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The  commente  of  the  writer  on  Luther, 
Schiller,  Goethe,  and  other  gifted  men  of  genini 
who  have  proudly  illustrated  their  native  land,  show 
a  wise  appreciation  of  their  respectiTe  merits,  and 
are  expressed  in  language  of  chaste  and  simple  ele- 
gance. The  whole  Tolume  betrays  a  mind  of  wide 
and  judicious  culture,  and  a  liberal  way  of  looking 
at  life  and  society. 

J.  C.  Derby  has  brought  out  an  edition  of  Potau 
and  Ballads  by  Gbrald  Massby,  a  recent  English 
poet,  who  has  sprung  firom  the  obscurest  depths  of 

Sverty  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  wide  celebrity, 
assey  is  now  but  a  little  more  than  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  He  was  bom  in  a  miserable  stone 
hut,  such  as  are  usually  occupied  by  the  lowest 
peasantry  in  the  interior  of  England.  His  6aher 
was  a  canal  boatman,  earning  a  pittance  which 
scarcely  sufficed  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
He  was  so  ignorant  as  to  be  unable  to  write  his 
own  name.  Young  Massey,  for  some  time,  was 
hardly  better  off  in  point  of  education.  He  went  for 
a  short  time  to  a  penny  school,  where  the  teacher 
knew  not  much  more  than  the  taught  *,  but  was  sent 
when  eight  years  old  to  work  in  a  neighboring  silk- 
mill.  Here  he  toiled  wearily  from  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  half  past  six  in  the  evening,  until 
the  mill — ^luckily  for  him— burned  down.  He  then 
went  to  straw-plaiting— «!  unwholesome  occupa- 
tion—in a  sickly  district,  ("or  three  years  he 
was  tormented  with  fever  and  ague.  But  his 
mind  was  not  asleep.  He  had  learned  to  read, 
and  soon  felt  a  craving  for  books.  These,  how- 
ever, were  scarce.  At  first,  he  had  nothing  but  the 
Bible  and  Bunyan — a  library,  it  must  be  owned, 
in  themselves-Hifierward  he  fell  in  with  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  some  Wesleyan  tracts — ^which  formed 
bis  sole  reading  until  he  went  to  London,  as  an 
errand  boy,  at  fiheen  years  of  age.  Here  he  found 
books  in  plenty,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  A 
new  world  of  delight  thus  opened  on  his  young 
heart.  He  read  at  all  possible  times  and  in  all  pos- 
sible places— Hip  in  bed  till  two  or  three  in  the  morn- 
ing— and  not  daunted  by  onoe  exposing  his  life  by 
seuing  the  bed  on  fire.  With  this  rapacious  appe- 
tite for  books,  he  still  showed  no  turn  for  poetry 
until  he  fell  in  love.  His  first  poetical  composition 
WIS  published  in  a  provincial  newspaper,  and  soon 
aftex  he  printed  a  small  volume  of  poems,  chiefly  of 
a  political  character. 

The  (riresent  collection  contains  several  pieces  of 
a  similar  stamp,  most  of  which  were  inspired  by 
the  French  Revolution  of  1848.  His  poems,  gen- 
erally, however,  are  devoted  to  the  celebration  of 
conjugal  lore.  The  family  hearth  is  his  favorite 
altar  of  inspiiation.  His  soul  revels  in  the  contem- 
plation of  sens«ous  beauty,  and  is  made  drunk  with 
its  soft  enchanunents.  He  deals  not  largely  in  the 
expressions  of  tender  sentiment  which  usually  take 
up  so  much  space  in  amatory  poetry,  but  is  dazzled 
and  absorbed  by  the  spectacle  of  breathing  loveli- 
ness in  a  form  of  flesh  and  blood.  His  language 
has  an  almost  Oriental  luxuriance,  teeming  with 
images  and  illustrations  frqm  the  ridiest  sources  of 
the  universe,  and  often  too  intensely  colored  to 
please  a  refined  natural  taste.  Some  of  his  smaller 
and  less  ambitious  pieces  have  the  most  in  them  of 
the  subtle  essence  of  poetry,  and  are  frequently 
clothed  in  a  diction  of  sweet  and  delicate  beauty. 
Few  will  call  in  question  the  claims  of  Gerald 
Massey  to  genuine  poetical  fire  and  imagination ; 
but  as  few  will  maintain  that  he  can  hold  a  place 
among  England's  great  poets  without  asevere  course 
of  pruning,  study,  and  self-discipline. 


Fatntut  Per$an$  mtd  Placeg^  by  N.  Parkkb  Wzl- 
LIS,  is  a  new  volume  of  the  author's  collected 
works,  comprising  sketches  of  British  society,  and 
notices  of  celebrated  individuals,  in  the  charming 
style  of  elaborate  carelessness  and  quaint  felicity 
of  phrase,  which  stamp  all  the  productions  of  his 
pen  as  unique  and  inimitable.  Apart  from  their 
characteristic  originality  of  expression,  many  of  the 
portraitures  in  this  volume  possess  a  historical 
value,  which  will  increase  in  proportion  as  the 
living  present  which  they  describe  fades  into  the 
dimness  of  the  past.  Although  written,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  an  ej[diemeral  class  of  publications, 
they  are  destined  to  hold  an  enduring  place  in  mod- 
em literature.    (Published  by  Charles  Scribner.) 

Hermit' 9  DtU,  from  the  Diary  qf  a  PendUr,  be- 
longs to  a  department  of  literature  which  presents 
a  dangerous  temptation  to  young  writers,  from  its 
apparent  fiacility,  but  in  which  few  can  attain  even 
an  approach  to  the  mastery  exhibited  by  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and  in  a  less  degree  by  Dl  MarveL 
It  consists  of  descriptions  of  rural  life,  tender  rem- 
iniscences of  by-gone  scenes,  and  a  vein  of  gentle 
moralizing,  which  combines  the  humorous  and  pa- 
thetic. Few  productions  of  this  class,  short  of 
dead  ^ilures,  are  devoid  of  elements  of  popular 
interest.  The  volume  before  us  has  many  excel- 
lent points  and  deserves  success.  It  is  earnest 
and  thoughtful,  inspired  by  a  genial  love  of  country 
scenes,  and  written  for  the  most  part  with  sim- 
plicity and  grace.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not 
given ;  but  he  is  evidently  a  person  of  quick  sym- 
pathies and  varied  culture.  (Published  by  J.  C. 
Derby.)  

Thb  article  on  Miss  Mabtinbau's  translation 
of  Comtb's  PesiltM  PkUotophy,  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  North  Ameriean  RwUm,  is  made  the  subject 
of  severe  comment  in  the  London  Looder.  Having 
quoted  the  **  scandalous  commencement,"  it  says : 

'*  After  this  specimen  of  the  writer's  controver- 
sial style,  it  is  unnecesssiy  to  say  that  he  is  peevish 
and  shallow  throughout.  A  great  deal  of  vinegar 
has  been  poured  upon  Comte  by  the  Reviews ;  but 
we  did  not  expect  such  weak  vinegar  from  a  Trans- 
atlantic Quarterly.  A  thorough  discussion  of  Comte 
and  his  doctrines  from  the  troe  antagonistic  point 
—and  that  point,  we  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
phikMOphy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  or  thereabouts 
—is  stiU  a  demderatum.  Kant  or  Comte,  transcen- 
dentalism or  positivism— cfts<,  after  all,  is  the  altern- 
ative ;  and  all  midway  exposition  and  doctrinizing, 
is  (if  the  conditions  of  real  speculative  discussion 
are  to  be  attended  to)  but  cleverness  and  mystifi- 
cation. One  other  course.  Indeed,  there  is  for  those 
whose  natures  refuse  ta  saddle  themselves  with  the 
<  conditions  of  speculative  discussion* — and  that  is 
to  keep  clearof  the  whole  subject,  follow  their  own 
noses  as  well  as  they  can,  and  let  Kant  and  Ck>mte 
whirl  antagonistically,  like  two  windmills  on  the 
distant  heights.  If  they  are  asked  which  windmill 
they  believe  in,  they  can  say  *  I  «e<  both.' " 

The  same  Journal  offers  some  remarks  on  a  well- 
known  London  publisher,  John  Chapman,  that  are 
more  terse  than  complimentary : 

"  Among  London  publishers  Mr.  (chapman  stands 
without  a  rival  for  exquisite  taste  in  the  merely 
mechanical  part  of  his  occupation.  But  Just  in  the 
degree  that  he  is  before  them  all  in  this  respect  is 
he  inferior  to  most  of  them  in  discrimination  and 
judgment.  He  is  always  rash  when  he  should  be 
cautious,  and  timid  when  he  should  be  bold.  /-Hff^ 
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the  worka  be  offers  us  are  in  general  either  heavy 
or  hideous — bores  or  brutalities.  Unitarian  dull- 
ness, Comte  crudity,  Feuerbach  effrontery,  intel- 
lectual Bloomeriam,  and  Andrew  Jackson  Davis, 
the  Poughkeepsie  seer,  must  in  the  end  sink  the 
Theodore  Parker  ship  which  Mr.  Chapman  com- 
mands, which  has  always  flaunted  scores  of  gaudy 
flags  from  its  masts,  but  never  hoisted  any  sails." 

In  his  late  gossipy  work,  Mr.  Patmorb  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  contradictory  feelings 
with  which  Chaklbs  Lamb  regarded  the  visits  of 
his  friends.  It  affords  ^n  interesting  peep  into  hu- 
man nature : 

"It  is  not  the  less  true  that  Lamb  was,  (or  the 
moment,  delighted  at  the  advent  of  an  unlooked-for 
friend,  even  though  he  was  thereby  interrupted  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  these  beatific  communings.  But 
th^  must  have  read  his  character  ill,  or  vriUi  little 
interest,  who  did  not  perceive  that,  after  the  pleas- 
ant eicitement  of  the  moment  was  over,  he  became 
restless,  uneasy,  and  *  busied  about  many  things' — 
about  any  thing,  rather  than  the  settling  down  qui- 
etly into  a  condition  of  mind  or  temper  even  analo- 
gous to  that  from  which  the  new  arrival  had  irre- 
trievably roused  him,  for  that  day  at  least.  Feeling 
the  unseasonable  disturbance  at  such,  yet  not  for  a 
moment  admitting  it  to  be  such,  even  to  himself,  he 
became  over-anxious  to  show  you  how  welcome  you 
were,  doing  half  a  dozen  things  in  a  breath,  to  prove 
the  feeling,  every  one  of  which,  if  read  aright, 
proved  something  very  like  the  reverse.  If  it  hap- 
pened to  be  about  dinner-time,  he  would  go  into  the 
kitchen  to  see  if  it  was  ready,  or  put  on  his  hat  and 
go  out  to  order  an  additional  supply  of  porter,  or 
open  a  bottle  of  wine  and  pour  some  out— taking  a 
glass  himself  to  set  you  the  example,  as  he  inno- 
cently imagined,  but  in  reality  to  fortify  himself  for 
the  task  of  hospitality  that  you  had  imposed  upon 
him ;  any  thing,  in  fact,  but  sit  quietly  down  by  the 
fire  and  enjoy  your  company,  or  let  you  ei^y  his. 
And  if  you  happened  to  arrive  when  dinner  or  tea 
was  over,  he  was  perfectly  fidgety,  and  almost  cross, 
till  you  were  fairly  seated  at  the  meal  which  he  and 
his  eicellent  sister  insisted  on  providing  for  you, 
whether  you  would  or  not.  It  is  true  that,  by  the 
time  all  these  preliminaries  were  over,  he  had  recov- 
ered his  ease,  and  was  really  glad  to  see  you  ;  and 
if  you  had  come  to  stay  the  ni^t,  when  the  shutters 
were  shut,  and  the  candles  came,  and  you  were 
comfortably  seated  round  the  fire,  he  was  evidently 
pleased  and  bettered  by  the  occasion  thus  afforded 
for  a  dish  of  cosey  table-talk.  But  not  the  less  true 
is  it  that  every  knock  at  the  door  sent  a  pang  to  his 
heart ;  and  this  without  any  distinction  of  persons : 
whoever  it  might  be,  he  equally  welcomed  and 
wished  them  away  ;  and  all  for  the  same  reason — 
namely,  that  they  called  him  from  the  company  of 
his  own  thoughts,  or  those  still  better  communings 
with  the  thoughts  of  his  dead  friends,  with  whom  he 
could  hold  an  intercourse  unclogged  by  any  actual 
bodily  presence.  In  these  respects  Lamb  resem- 
bled the  lover  in  Martial's  epigram :  be  could  neither 
live  toith  his  friends  nor  without  them.  If  they  stayed 
away  from  him  long,  he  was  hurt  and  angry ;  and 
when  they  went  to  him  he  was  put  out." 


A  brisk  London  reviewer  in  a  weekly  Journal 
thus  lets  out  the  secrets  of  his  "  dreadful  trade :" 

**  To  have  some  twelve  or  twenty  periodicals  be- 
fore you,  and  to  have  to  go  over  them,  so  as  to  as- 
oertain  their  contents,  and  report  on  their  merits,  is 
the  best  possible  training  in  the  *  ait  of  skipping.' 


Practice  has  made  us  tolerably  perfect  in  this  avt. 
Having  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  a  great  many 
sermons,  and  being  at  the  same  time  afflicted  or 
blessed  (whichever  you  choose  to  call  it)  with  a  con- 
stitutional tendency  to  reverie^  which  ^e  pew-atti- 
tude  naturally  fosters,  we  long  ago  discovered  that 
it  was  totally  unnecessary  to  attend  to  a  preadier 
throughout,  and  that  we  could  delegate  to  the  ear 
the  business  of  watching  for  us,  and  li^epingus  duly 
informed  when  any  thing  good  was  going  on,  for  this 
reception  of  which  it  mi^t  be  worth  while  to  wakem 
up  the  intelligence.  We  have  acquired  a  similar 
knack  in  reading.  We  believe  we  are  conscientious 
reviewers,  and  just  reviewers ;  and  yet  we  confess 
we  don't  read  through  all  the  books  and  all  the  pe- 
riodicals we  pronounce  opinions  upon.  We  look  at 
the  outside  of  a  book  or  a  periodical ;  we  read  the 
preface,  the  list  of  contents,  and  all  those  outer 
scraps  which  give  us  the  general  physiognomy  of 
the  book ;  then  we  sit  down,  paper-knife  in  hand, 
and  cut  up  all  the  pages  punctually  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  hovering  all  the  while  over  the  pages,  like 
a  hawk,  glancing  at  the  headings  of  chapters,  at  sug- 
gestive words  and  proper  names  in  the  text,  de- 
scending leisurely  for  a  closer  view  when  any  thing 
attraou  us,  and  swooping  down  rapidly  and  greed- 
ily wherever  we  descry  a  tit-bit.  We  don't  say  that 
that  would  be  conscientious  reviewing  for  a  Qiiar- 
rer/y-man,  intrusted  with  the  task  of  giving  a  Ter> 
diet  on  one  book ;  but  we  do  say  it  is  conscientious 
reviewing  for  the  purpose  of  a  literary  summary. 
And  we  beg  to  say,  cursory  as  the  style  of  proceed- 
ing may  seem,  it  is  in  oto'  case  perfectly  satis&c- 
tory.  We  are  such  adepts  in  the  '  art  of  skipping,' 
our  instinct  for  what  is  good  is  so  fine  and  so  cath- 
olic at  the  same  time,  that,  if  we  once  have  used  our 
paper-knife  on  a  publication,  we  are  sure  of  having 
accurately  diagnosed  it,  and  not  missed  any  of  its 
tit-bits.  Our  golden  rule,  however,  is  to  cut  open 
all  the  leaves  from  end  to  end.  All  depends  on  that ." 

Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stbpbbns's  popular  novel  FocjUmi 
and  Famine  has  been  issued  in  London,  and  excites 
attention  from  the  press.  The  following  are  tha 
comments  of  The  Leader: 

"It  has  great  defects.  In  the  first  place,  sa 
American  novel  should  be  something  out  of  the  Sid 
beaten  track  of  the  commonplace  contrasts  of  mh- 
ventional  society ;  and  though  the  scene  of  t&is  ro- 
mance is  laid  in  or  about  the  *  Upper  Trn  Thou- 
sand' and  the  *  FifUi  Avenue'  of  the  Empiie  city, 
still  the  characters  are  all  French,  and  the  treat- 
ment is  very  English.  In  the  next  place,  the  plot 
is  grotesquely  impossible,  the  leading  motives  of 
the  action  are  grandly  incredible;  and  the  novel, 
from  first  to  last,  is  spoiled  by  an  rotnision  of  the 
flimsy  philosophy  in  which  some  '  females'  indulge 
when,  having  got  pen  in  hand,  chey  begin  to  point 
out  how  much  better  it  is  co  be  good  than  bad. 
These  are  startling  faults ;  and  yet  the  novel  is  far 
above  the  average,  and  is  read  with  engrossing  in- 
terest. This,  we  believe,  is  because  Mrs.  Stephens 
has  got  a  decided  genius  for  telling  and  developing 
a  story.  There  is  power— dramatic  powcr^-here ; 
and  as  it  is,  as  she  states  in  her  preface,  her  first 
novel,  we  are  inclined  to  anticipate  a  series  of  suc- 
cesses for  her." 

Of  the  new  volume  of  Mr.  Bancropt's  History 
of  the  American  Reffohaiant  the  London  Athenman 
remarks, 

"  This  volume  completes  a  second  part  of  Mr. 
Bancroft's  great  design.    The  first  series  of  vol- 
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umet  told  the  story  of  America  from  the  days  of 
discovery  to  the  opening  of  the  troubles  between 
England  and  her  colonies.  The  second  series,  now 
brought  to  a  close,  carries  on  the  story  during  these 
troubles.  The  neztstage  of  the  journey  brings  the  his- 
torian to  the  War  of  Independence.  As  yet  we  have 
not  come  to  the  resistance  by  force ;  but  we  close 
this  new  volume  with  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the 
neighing  of  the  war-horse  in  our  ears. 

**  The  historian  goes  at  a  canter  over  a  vast  deal 
of  uneven  ground  in  this  volume.  The  narrative  is, 
as  usual,  animated  and  pictorial ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
on  the  whole  less  picturesque  than  in  former  vol- 
umes. It  is  so  of  necessity.  Penn  in  the  midst 
of  his  Indians — the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  the  deck  of 
the  Mayflower — make  striking  snd  pictorial  figures 
with  little  aid  from  the  artist ;  but  the  case  is  differ- 
ent when  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  George  the 
Third's  pigtail  and  Franklin's  bob-wig.  The  writer 
is  not  always  to  be  blamed  because  his  personages 
are  commonplace  and  his  materials  intractable. 
The  action  of  this  volume  takes  place  chiefly  in  the 
King's  antechamber ;  and,*  like  the  locality  and  the 
men  who  people  it,  it  is  sometimes  a  little  tedious. 

"  The  next  portion  of  the  historian's  labors,  if  he 
shall  find  time  and  courage  to  continue  them,  will 
have  a  more  exciting  theme  and  a  nobler  field. 
Meantime,  we  have  now  acquired  from  Mr.  Ban- 
croft a  clear,  connected,  readable  narrative  of  the 
long  series  of  events  which  in  North  America  pre- 
ceded the  war  which  made  it  an  independent  em- 
pire. 

The  recent  admirable  contribution  to  Shakspearian 
literature  by  Mr.  Whitb  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the 
London  Leader : 

**  Under  the  reverential  title  of  ShaJupeare^t 
Scholar^  an  American  journalist,  Mr.  Richaad 
Grant  WHits,  undertakes  to  rescue  his  great 
master  from  the  hands  of  Dryasdust.  Profoundly 
and  undisguisedly  he  hates  the  tribe  of  comment- 
ators, and  unmeasured  is  the  contempt  which  he 
entertains  for  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1632.  Therein 
he  finds  that  poetry  is  turned  to  prose,  dullness  sub- 
stituted for  wit,  dramatic  propriety  exalted,  the  con- 
text disregarded,  and  the  really  important  altera- 
tions destitute  of  novelty.  According  to  Mr.  White, 
Shakspeare  is  his  own  interpreter.  '  It  is  folly  to 
say  that  the  writings  of  such  a  man  need  notes  and 
comments  to  enable  readers  of  ordinary  intelligence 
to  apprehend  their  full  meaning.  There  is  no  pre- 
tense for  the  intrusion  of  such  aids,  except  the  fact 
that  Shakspeare  wrote  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago ;  and  this  seems  to  be  but  a  pretense.'  We 
gladly  welcome  this  addition  to  Shakspearian  lit- 
erature from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.*' 

The  correspondent  of  the  AtheruBttm  at  Rome  has 
the  following  notices  of  American  artists : 

'*  A  pupil  of  Gibson's  deserves  honorable  mention. 
Miss  Hosmer,  daughter  of  an  American  physician 
at  Boston.  She  has  done  two  or  three  busts,  which 
are  beautifully  chiseled,  and  a  head  of  Medusa : 
young,  lovely,  and  graceful,  her  locks  are  growing 
into  tangled  snakes. 

"  From  Mr.  Gibson's  I  pass  to  Mr.  Crawford's 
studio ;  where  every  thing  now  yields  to  the  grand 
work  ordered  by  the  United  States  Government.  It 
is  to  be  of  statuary  marble,  and  is  to  be  placed  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Capitol  extension  at 
Washington.  As  it  engages  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  artistic  world,  I  will  give  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  what  it  is  to  be ;  for  at  present  nothing  is  to 
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be  seen  but  huge  portions  of  plaster  models.  The 
central  figure  of  the  pediment  represents  America 
standing  on  a  rock,  against  which  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  are  beating.  She  is  attended  by  the  eagle  of 
the  country ;  while  the  sun  rising  at  her  feet  indi- 
cates* the  light  which  accompanies  the  march  of  lib. 
erty.  In  one  hand  she  holds  the  rewards  of  civic 
and  military  merit — laurel  and  oak  wreaths;  her 
lefl  hand  is  extended  toward  the  pioneer,  for  whom 
she  asks  the  protection  of  the  Almighty.  The  pi- 
oneer is  the  athletic  figure  of  a  backwoodsmanr 
clearing  the  forest.  The  Indian  race  and  its  ex- 
tinction is  explained  by  the  adjoining  group  of  the 
Indian  chief  and  family.  The  son  of  the  chief  is 
returning  from  the  chase,  with  a  collection  of  game 
slung  on  a  spear  over  his  shoulder.  In  the  statue 
of  the  Indian  chief,  Mr.  Crawford  has  endeavored 
to  describe  the  despair  and  profound  grief  resulting 
from  his  conviction  of  the  white  man's  triumph. 
The  wife  and  infant  of  the  chief  complete  this  group 
of  figures ;  while  the  grave,  being  emblematic  of  the 
extinction  of  the  Indian  race,  fills  up  this  portion. 
The  opposite  half  of  the  pediment  is  devoted  to  the 
effects  of  Liberty  and  Civilization.  The  first  figure 
on  the  right  of  America  represents  its  Soldier.  He 
is  clothed  in  the  costume  of  the  Revolution,  as  be- 
ing most  suggestive  of  the  country's  struggle  for 
independence ;  his  hand  upon  his  sword  indicates 
the  readiness  of  the  army  to  protect  America  from 
insult.  By  the  soldier  is  placed  a  Merchant,  sitting 
on  the  emblems  of  trade ;  his  right  hand  rests  upon 
the  globe,  by  which  the  extent  of  American  com- 
merce is  symbolized.  The  anchor  at  his  feet  con- 
nects this  figure  with  those  of  two  boys  advancing 
cheerfully  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
their  country.  The  anchor  is  easily  understood  to 
be  the  emblem  of  Hope;  behind  them  sits  the 
Teacher  instructing  a  youth.  The  Mechanic  com- 
pletes the  group.  He  rests  upon  the  cog-wheel, 
without  which  machinery  is  useless.  In  his  hands 
are  the  emblems  of  trade  ;  and  at  his  feet  are  some 
sheaves  of  com,  expressive  of  fertility,  activity,  and 
abundance,  in  contradistinction  to  the  grave  at  the 
corresponding  comer." 

A  pleasing  tribute  from  one  nobly  gifted  mind  to 
another  of  like  stamp  is  found  in  a  sonnet  just  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  MiTFOBD  by  Waltkr  Savage 
Landor : 

TO  MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD. 

The  hay  is  carried ;  and  the  Hours 

Snatch,  as  they  pass,  the  Unden-flow*rs ; 

And  children  leap  to  pluck  a  spray 

Bent  earthward,  snd  then  run  away. 

Park-keeper  !  catch  tte  those  grave  thieve* 

About  whose  firocks  the  (Vagrant  leaves. 

Sticking  and  fluttering  here  and  there. 

No  fhlse  nor  Altering  witness  bear. 
I  never  view  such  scenes  ^  these. 

In  grassy  meadow  girt  with  trees. 

But  comes  a  thought  of  her  Vho  now 

Sits  with  serenely  patient  brow 

Amid  deep  sufTeringa :   none  hath  told 

More  pleasant  tales  to  young  and  old. 

Fondest  was  she  of  Father  Thames, 

But  rambled  to  Hellenic  streams ; 

Nor  even  there  could  sny  tell 

The  country's  purer  charms  so  well 

As  Mary  Mitford. 

Verse !  go  (bnh 

And  breathe  o*er  gentle  breasts  her  worth. 

Needless  the  task ...  .but  should  she  see 

One  hearty  wish  flrom  you  and  me, 

A  moment's  pain  it  may  assuage.^ 

A  rose-leaf  on  the  couch  c  ~ 
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THE  Dress  is  of  shot  Poult 
de  Soie.  The  corsage  is 
closed  to  the  neck,  but  ex- 
poses the  chemisette  through 
the  graduated  lozenge-shaped 
spaces,  which  are  cut  awa^. 
There  are  similar  openings  in 
the  sleeves  ;  these  are  divided 
into  three  lar^e  puffs.  Ruches 
d  la  vielle  trim  the  edges  of 
these  open  spaces,  which  are 
further  ornamented  with  a  neat 
button  at  the  points  where  the 
opposite  sides  are  connected. 
The  front  of  the  skirt  is  simi- 
larly ornamented  with  echelons 
of  ribbon.  When  the  skirt  is 
not  lined  these  bouilloneet  may 
be  supported  by  a  lining  of  stiff 
muslm.  They  are  graduated 
from  six  inches  at  the  top  to 
four  times  that  length  at  the 
bottom.  The  Head  Dress  is 
of  Valenciennes. 

The  Girl's  Dress  is  com- 
posed of  a  striped  poult  de  soie 
skirt.  The  6a«9ian,  of  dark 
taffetta,  is  slashed  at  the  sides 
and  cross-laced.  The  sleeves 
are  cut  in  a  double  rank  of  leaf- 
shaped  lappets.  Bows  of  satin 
ribbon  trim  the  shoulders  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  jacket. 
Lace  under-sleeves  and  pan- 
talettes. Gaiters,  buttoned, 
matchinsr  in  color  the  skirt,  or 
of  glazed  leather. 

The  BoY*s  Dress  is  of  vel- 
vet, of  a  dark  color.  The  fly 
is  of  the  same  material  as  the 
blouse,  and  is  lined  with  silk  to 
match.  The  blouse  is  short,  and 
confined  by  a  belt.  Breeches 
d  la  Louis  XlII.  Mousquetaire 
collar,  which,  as  well  as  the 
wristbands,  should  be  confined 
with  gold  buttons.  Shoes  of 
patent  leather. 

From  the  variety  of  Cloaks 
presented  for  the  present  sea- 
son, we  select  the  two  follow- 
ing as  especially  worthy  of  il- 
lustration. 

Figure  4  is  composed  of  vel- 
vet, of  a  dark  color,  ornament- 
ed with  heavy  needle-work  and 
a  massive  fringe.  In  form  it 
is  very  simple,  being  merely  a 
plain  skirt  set  with  a  trifling 
fullness  upon  a  yoke,  which  is 
hidden  by  a  pelerine.  It  is  lined 
throughout  with  plush,  so  that 
it  may  be  worn  with  either  side 
out ;  thus  constituting  in  effect 
two  garments,  as  the  weather 
or  fancy  may  dictate. 

Figure  5  is  composed  of 
cloth.  It  forms  a  circle,  taken 
in  at  the  neck,  the  fores  being 
covered  by  the  collar.  It  is 
cut  up,  as  far  as  to  the  level  of 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  leaving 
tabs  in  front.  The  slit  is  curved 
somewhat  backward,  which  al- 
lows the  cloth  to  be  apparently 
turned  over,  forminjfwhat  ap- 
pears like  a  sleeve.  The  cloak 
IS  buttoned  up  in  front.  The 
trimming  is  of  galoon.  It  is 
quilted,  with  a  silk  lining  to 
match. 


Figure  4.— Velvet  Cloak. 


Figure  5.— Cloth  Cloak. 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 
BY  JOHN  S.  C.  ABBOTT. 

THB    8IC0N&  ABDICATION. 

THE  Emperor,  after  commuDing  a  short  time 
with  his  own  thoughts  in  the  solitude  of  bis 
cabinet,  took  a  bath,  and  then  threw  himself  upon 
his  bed  for  a  few  moments  of  repose.  But  the 
interests  at  stake  were  too  momentous,  and  the 
perils  of  the  hour  too  terrible,  to  allow  of  any 
slumber.  He  soon  rose,  called  for  Caulaincouit, 
and,  in  tones  of  indescribable  calmness  and  sad- 
ness, spoke  of  the  calamity  with  which  France 
was  overwhelmed.  His  pallid  cheek  and  sunken 
eye  proclaimed  the  anguish  of  his  mind. 

**  I  feel,"  said  the  Emperor,  in  low  tones  of 
atter  exhaustion,  "  that  I  have  received  my  death 
wound.  The  blow  that  has  fiJlen  upon  me  at 
Waterloo  is  mortal.  The  enemies'  force  quad- 
rupled ours.  But  I  had  combined  a  bold  manoeu- 
vre, with  the  view  of  preventing  the  junction  of 
the  two  hostile  armies.  The  infomous  desertion 
of  Bounnont  forced  me  to  change  all  my  arrange- 
ments. To  pass  over  to  the  enemy  on  the  eve  of 
a  battle !  Atrocious !  The  blood  of  his  country- 
men be  on  his  head !  The  maledictions  of  France 
will  pursue  him.'' 

*'Sire!"  said  Gaulaincourt,  *'yott  at  first  re- 
jected that  man.  How  unfortunate  that  you  did 
not  follow  your  own  impulse." 

<«  Oh  I  thb  baseness  is  incredible,"  exclaimed 
the  Emperor,  bitterly.  "  The  annals  of  the  French 
army  offer  no  precedent  for  such  a  crime.  Jo- 
mini  was  not  a  Frenchman.  The  consequences 
of  this  defection  have  been  most  disastrous.  It 
created  despondency.  Grouchy  was  too  late. 
Ney  was  carried  away  by  enthusiasm.  Our  army 
performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  yet  we  have 
lost  the  battle.  Generals,  marshals,  all  fought 
gloriously." 

After  a  moment's  pa)ise  he  added,  **I  must 
unite  the  two  Chambers  in  an  imperial  sitting.  I 
will  faithfully  describe  to  them  the  misfortunes 
of  the  army,  and  appeal  to  them  for  the  means 
of  saving  the  country.  After  that  I  will  again 
return  to  the  seat  of  war." 

But  Paris  was  now  in  a  state  of  terrific  excite- 
ment. An  army  of  a  million  of  men,  from  va- 
rious quarters,  were  marching  upon  the  doomed 
and  unarmed  Empire.  In  eight  days  the  con- 
joined forces  of  Blucher  and  Wellington  could 
be  in  Paris.  The  political  adversaries  of  Napo- 
leon took  advantage  of  this  panic.  "France 
most  pass  through  seas  of  blood,"  they  exolaimed, 
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"  to  repel  these  locust  legions.  The  Allies  make 
war  upon  Napoleon  alone.  If  we  give  )um  up, 
we  shall  appease  them,  save  France  from  the 
•horrors  of  an  invasion,  and  then  we  can  estab- 
lish a  republic,  or  choose  another  Emperor,  as 
we  please."  This  language  was  plausible.  The 
Bourbon  party  hoped,  in  the  overthrow  of  Napo^ 
leon,  to  replace,  by  the  aid  of  the  Allies,  Louia 
Stanislas  Xavier.  The  republicane  of  all  shades 
hoped  for  the  establishment  of  republican  institu- 
tions. The  more  moderate  and  judicious  of  this 
party,  like  Lafayette,  thought  that  France  couM 
sustain  a  healthy  and  law-abiding  republic.  The 
Jacobin  party  were  ripe  for  any  changes  which 
might  bring  the  lowest  democracy  into  power. 
These  factions  in  the  Chambers  all  combined 
against  the  Emperor.  The  peril  was  so  inmii- 
nent,  while  hostile  squadrons  were  every  hour 
rushing  nearer  to  Paris,  that  there  was  no  time 
for  cool  deliberation.  All  was  tumult,  excite^ 
ment,  foverish  haste.  The  treacherous  FouchI 
was  already  in  communication  with  the  enemy, 
and  plotting,  with  the  most  detestable  hypocrisy 
and  perfidy,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
He  knew  that  successful  intrigue  in  their  behalf 
would  bring  him  a  rich  reward. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  two  bodies  somewhat  corresponding 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  R^reeenta- 
tives  in  the  United  States,  were  now  in  session. 
The  Deputies  consisted  of  five  hundred  members. 
Many  of  them  were  ardoit  and  ultra  democrats, 
young  and  inexperienced  men  from  the  provinces, 
who  had  never  before  sat  in  4  legislative  asseoo- 
bly.  They  were  easily  duped  by  those  wily  lead- 
ers, who  were  familiar  with  all  the  forms  of  leg- 
islative halls,  courts,  and  cabinets,  and  with  ^ 
the  arts  of  intrigue.  In  the  confusion  and  an« 
archy  which  ensued,  the  Peersnfvere  almost  Ibet 
sight  of,  while  the  more  numerous  body  of  Dep- 
uties grasped  the  reins  of  power.- 

Luolen  and  Joseph,  informed  of  the  return  -of  < 
their  brother,  hastened  to  the  Elysee.     Soon  the 
apartments  were  filled  with  all  the  great  fune^- 
tionaries  of  the  Empire.   Some  advised  one  thing, . 
and  some  another.   At  seven  o'clock  in  the  mom-  - 
ing  the  Emperor  assembled  the  Council'  of  State. 
He  saw  clearly  that  in  that  awful  crisis  it  was  t» 
vain  to  rely  upon  th^antagonistic  councils  and 
tardy  measures  of  deliberative  assemblies.    He 
knew  that  the  salvation  of  France  depended  upon 
the  investment  of  the  Emperor  with  dictatorial 
power.     Prompt  and  decisive  measures  alone- 
coukl  save  the  nation.    But  he  was  resolved  &•!  ^ 
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to  assume  that  power  unless  it  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  two  Chambers. 

The  dreadful  bulletin  of  Waterloo  was  read  to 
the  Couacil,  and  then  Napoleon,  with  calnmess 
and  dignity,  thus  addressed  them : 

**  The  army  is  covered  with  glory.  Desertions, 
misunderstandings,  and  an  inexplicable  fetality 
have  rendered  unavailing,  the  heroic  exertions  of 
our  troops.  Our  disasters  are  great ;  but  they 
are  still  reparable,  if  my  efforts  are  seconded.  I 
returned  to  Paris  to  stunulato  a  noble  impulse. 
If  the  French  people  rise,  the  enemy  vdll  be  sub- 
dued. If  instead  of  resorting  to  prompt  meas- 
ures, and  making  extraordinary  sacrifices,  time  is 
wasted  in  disputes  and  discussions,  all  is  lost. 
The  enemy  is  in  France.  In  eight  days  be  will* 
be  at  the  gates  of  the  capital.  To  save  the  coun- 
try, it  is  necessary  that  I  should  be  invested  with 
vast  power ;  with  a  temporary  dictatorship.  For 
the  interests  of  all  I  ought  to  possess  this  power. 
But  it  will  be  more  proper,  more  national,  that  it 
should  be  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Chambers." 

Camot  rose  and  said,  with  deep  emotion,  ^  I 
declare  that  I  consider  it  indispensable  that,  dur- 
ing the  present  crisis,  the  sovereign  should  be  in- 
vested with  absolute  power." 

Many  others  warmly  advocated  this  view,  while 
even  the  traitor  Fouche,  who  was  now  the  agent 
ef  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  in  correspond- 
ence with  him,  4id  not  venture  openly  to-of^pose 
it.  It  was,  however,  cautiously  suggested  that  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  Emperor  had  arisen  in 
the  Chambers,  and  that  it  would  <be  probably  im- 
possible to  get  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  dictatorship. 

"  What  is  it  they  wish  1"  exclaimed  Napoleon. 
**  Speak  candidly.     Is  it  my  Kbdicatien  they  de- 

•*  I  fear  that  it  is,  Shre !"  Regnault  answered 
>8adly.  "  And  though  it  is  deeply  repugnant  to 
luy  feelings  to  tell  your  Majesty  a  painful  truth, 
yet  it  is  mybehef  that  were  you  not  to  abdicate 
voluntarily,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  re- 
quire  your  abdication.** 

To  this  declaration,  the  troth  of  which  all  seem- 
ed to  apprehend,  there  was  the  response  on  the 
part  of  others,  **  If  the  Deputies  will  not  unite 
with  the  Emperor  to  save  France,  he  must  save 
the  Empire  by  his  single  efforte.  He  must  de- 
■elare  himself  a  dictator.  He  must  pronounce  the 
whole  of  France  in  a  state  of  siege ;  and  he  must 
summon  all  true  Frenchmen  to  arms." 

^''The  nation,**  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  in  tones 
which  thrilled  in  every  heart,  **  did  not  elect  the 
deputies  to  overthrow  me,  but  to  support  me. 
Woe  to  them,  if  the  presence  of  the  enemy  on 
the  French  soil  do  not  arouse  their  energy  and 
4heir  patriotism!  Whatever  course  they  may 
-adopt,  I-shaD  be  supported  by  the  people  and  the 
-anny.  The  fate  of  the  Chamber,  ite  very  exist- 
ence, depends  on  my  vfill.  Were  I  to  pronounce 
their  doom,  they  weuld  :all  be  sacrificed.  They 
are  playing  an  artful*game.  No  matter ;  I  have 
no  need  to  resort  to  etratagem.  I  have  right  on 
my  side.  The  patriotism  of  the  people,  their  an- 
tipathy >to  thetfiovrbons,  their  attachment  to  my 
.  person,  all  these  eircamstanees  still  afford  im- 


mense resources,  if  we  know  how  to  profit  by 
them.*' 

The  Emperor  then,  with  his  extraordinuy 
power  of  lucid  argument,  developed  an  admirable 
plan  for  repairing  the  disasters  of  Waterloo.  The 
whole  measure,  in  ite  minutest  details,  was  all 
distinctly  mapped  out  in  his  mind.  His  cheek 
glowed  with  animation.  His  voice  was  strong 
with  hope.  Every  eye  was  riveted  upon  him. 
The  attention  of  every  mind  was  absorbed  in  con- 
templating the  workings  of  that  stupendous  intel- 
lect, which,  with  renewed  vigor,  was  rising  £rom 
the  most  awful  reverses  and  disasters.  The  plans 
of  the  Emperor  were  so  profound,  so  matnrelj 
considered  in  all  their  details,  so  manifestly  and 
so  eminently  the  wisest  which  couM  be  adopted, 
that  "  the  various  shades  of  opinion,**  says  Can- 
laincourt,  who  was  present,  "  which  had  prevail- 
ed among  the  members  of  the  Council,  at  length 
blended  into  one.  All  united  in  approving  the 
plans  of  the  Esuperor.** 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  the  Council  waa 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  messenger  from 
the  Ohamber  of  Deputies,  presenting  some  reso- 
lutions which  had  passed  that  body,  and  whicli, 
m  their  -spirit,  were  very  decidedly  unfriendly  to 
the  Emperor.  Laiayette,  whom  Napoleon  had 
released  from  the  dungeons  of  Ohnutz,  and  re- 
stored to  liberty  and  his  family,  introduced,  and, 
by  his  strong  personal  influence,  carried  theee 
resolutions.  His  intentions  were  unquestionably 
good,  but  he  erred  sadly  in  judgment.  He  lived 
to  be  convinced  of  his  error,  and  bitterly  to  de- 
plore it. 

Lafayette,  a  man  of  sincere  patriotism  and  of 
warm  and  generous  impulses,  thought  that  since 
the  nation  had  so  decisively  rejected  the  Boor- 
bons,  if  Napoleon  would  abdicate,  the  Allies 
would  sheathe  the  sword,  and  allow  France  to 
establish  «  republic.  He  led  the  Republican 
party.  These  were  weak  dreams  for  a  sensible 
man  to  indulge  in.  Those  inclining  toward  the 
Bourbons  believed  that  if  Napoleon  would  abifi- 
cate,  nothing  could  stand  in  the  way  of  Uie  res- 
toration of  Louis.  The  Orleanists  had  their  par- 
tisans, who  were  sanguine  in  the  hope  that  the 
vacant  throne,  from  which  Napoleon  had  bcea 
driven  <by  the  Allies,  and  the  Bourbons  by  France, 
would  receive  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Ail  these 
parties  consequently  united  to  overthrow  Napo- 
leon, each  hoping,  by  that  event,  to  attain  its 
own  end.  The  friends  of  the  Emperor,  discoviw 
aged  by  this  combined  opposition,  and  trembling 
before  the  rapid  approach  of  a  millton  of  hostiU 
hayonetSy  lost  heart,  and  bowed  to  the  storm. 

On  the  2dd  of  September,  1824,  Lafayette, 
then  on  his  triumphal  tour  through  the  United 
Stetes,  visited  Joseph  Bonaparte,  at  bis  manaioB 
at  Point  Breeze,  in  New  Jersey.  The  remains 
of  the  Emperor  were  t^ien  mouldering  in  the 
tomb  at  St.  Helena.  All  popular  righto  had 
been  struck  down  in  France  by  the  despotic 
sceptre  of  the  Bourbons.  In  a  secret  convers»> 
sation  vrith  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Lafiiyette  maf- 
nanimously  acknowledged  his  regret  at  the  conite 
he  had  pursued  in  the  overthrcvfrof  the  Empersr. 
Jigitized  by  VJjC 
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*'  The  Bourbon  dynasty,"  he  then  said,  "  can  not 
last.  It  clashes  too  much  with  the  French  na- 
tional sentiment.  We  are  all  now  persuaded  in 
France  that  the  Emperor^s  son  will  be  the  best 
representative  of  the  reforms  of  the  reTolution." 
He  also,  at  the  same  interview,  suggested  that  in 
two  years,  by  suitable  efforts.  Napoleon  If.  might 
be  placed  on  the  French  throne. 

When  Joseph  Bonaparte,  with  Quinette,  visited 
the  veteran  John  Adams,  the  patriotic  patriarch 
of  Quincy,  "  Lafayette  was  wrong,"  said  the 
clear-sighted  American  republican.  *'  The  Em- 
peror was  the  true  rallying  point.  The  Deputies 
and  the  country  should  have  stuck  to  him  after 
the  defeat  of  Waterloo."  ♦ 

It  is  not  strange,  however,  that  any  mind  should 
have  been  bewildered  in  the  midst  of  events  so  per- 
ilous, so  tremendous,  so  unparalleled.  As  Napo- 
leon read  these  unfriendly  resolutions  he  turned 
pale,  and  said,  '*  I  ought  to  have  dismissed  these 
men  before  I  left  Paris.  I  foresaw  this.  These  fac- 
tious firebrands  will  ruin  France.  I  can  measure 
the  full  extent  of  the  evil.  I  must  reflect  upon 
what  is  now  to  be  done.  If  necessary  I  will  abdi- 
cate."  He  then  dissolved  the  sitting  of  the  Council. 

That  he  might  not  act  hastily,  and  without  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  he  decided  to 
send  a  brief  communication  to  each  of  the  Cham- 
bers .  Regnault  was  the  messenger  to  the  Deputies, 
and  Camot  to  the  Peers.  **  Tell  them,"  said  the 
Emperor,  <*  that  I  am  here,  in  deliberation  with 
my  marshals ;  that  my  army  is  rallying ;  that  I 


*  History  of  tbe  Second  War,  by  Charlss  J.  IngersoU. 
Vol.  il.  p.  346. 


have  given  orders  to  stop  the  retreat,  and  that  1 
have  come  to  Paris  to  concert  measures  with  my 
government  and  with  the  Chambers ;  and  that  I 
am  at  this  moment  occupied  with  those  measures 
of  public  safety  which  circumstances  demand." 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  in  such  a  tu- 
mult that  Regnault  could  not  even  obtain  a  hear- 
ing. The  Peers,  though  in  a  state  of  similar  com- 
motion, listened  respectfully  to  the  message  from 
the  Emperor.  In  stormy  debate  the  hours  of  the 
day  passed,  and  night  again  spread  its  gloom  over 
the  streets  of  agitated  Paris. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  of  Paris,  and 
the  people  of  the  faubourgs,  in  numbers  whidi 
could  not  be  counted,  crowded  around  the  Ely  see, 
and  filled  the  air  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  VEmpe- 
reur  /"  The  trees,  the  walls,  the  railings  of  the 
palace,  and  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding  houses, 
were  covered  with  the  living  mass,  all  eager  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  their  beloved  Emperor.  In  the 
darkness,  and  as  these  enthusiastic  acclamations 
were  filling  the  air,  Lucien,  that  stem  republican 
who  had  refused  thrones,  walked  with  the  Em- 
peror beneath  the  trees  of  the  garden,  and  en- 
deavored to  rouse  him  to  bid  defiance  to  the  Cham- 
bers, and  to  grasp  that  dictatorial  power  by  which 
alone  France  could  now  be  saved.  "Look  at 
these  people,"  said  he,  "  hurrying  to  you  under 
the  impulse  of  a  disinterested  instinct.  They  see 
in  you  alone,  at  this  moment,  their  country  and 
their  independence.  Listen  to  those  cries.  They 
call  upon  you  for  arms.  They  supplicate  you  to 
give  a  chief  to  this  multitude.  It  is  the  same 
throughout  all  the  empire.    Will  you  then  aba^^ 
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don  France  to  the  foreigner,  and  the  throne  to  the 
(actions  V 

But  nothing  could  induce  Napoleon  to  raise  the 
banner  of  civil  war.  He  was  struggling^  not  for 
himself,  but  for  France.  **  Am  I  then  more  than 
a  man,"  said  he,  *'to  bring  into  union  and  agree- 
ment with  me  fire  hundred  deluded  deputies  1 
And  am  I  a  miserable  fectionist,  to  kindle  a  fruit^ 
less  civil  war  1  No!  never!  Persuade  the  Cham- 
bers to  adopt  a  wise  course.  I  ask  for  nothing 
better.  I  can  do  every  thing  with  them.  I  could 
do  much  without  them  for  my  own  interest^  but 
without  them  I  can  not  save  the  country.  Go  and 
try  to  induce  them  to  co-operate  with  me.  I  con- 
sent to  that.  But  I  forbid  you  to  harangue  these 
people  who  are  asking  me  for  arms.  I  am  ready 
to  try  every  thing  for  France,  but  nothing  for 
myself." 

'*His  position  at  the  Elysee,"  says  Caulain- 
court,  **  is  unexampled  in  histoiy .  He  might,  had 
he  been  so  inclined,  have  annihilated  the  traitors 
by  a  single  word.  The  crowds  who  surrounded 
him  would,  at  the  slightest  signal,  have  overthrown 
any  obstacle  which  stood  between  Napoleon  and 
the  nation.  But  the  Emperor  would  not  consent 
to  excite  scenes  of  carnage.  He  well  knew  the 
terrific  nature  of  popular  justice." 

The  emissaries  of  Fouche  were  audacious,  vi- 
olent, and  sanguine  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
They  endeavored  to  overwhelm  Lucien  with  clamor 
and  insult,  as  he  conveyed  to  them  the  proposition 
of  the  Emperor.  Caulaincourt,  who  had  followed 
Lucien,  hastened  from  the  Chamber  to  inform  the 
Emperor  of  what  was  passing.  The  crowd  was 
wo  dense  which  surrounded  the  Elysee,  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  carriage  of  the  min- 
ister could  pass  along.  As  he  entered  the  palace, 
and  was  conversing  with  the  Emperor,  the  shouts 
of  the  populace  rose  awfully  on  the  midnight  air, 
penetrating,  as  with  appalling  thunder,  the  cab- 
inet of  the  Elysee. 

"  This  is  dreadful,"  said  Napoleon.  "  The  mob 
may  be  led  to  the  commission  of  some  excess,  and 
I  shall  be  accused  of  being  the  cause.  These  mis- 
taken people  wish  to  serve  me,  and  yet  they  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  injure  me." 

i!he  judicious  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  Emperor 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  arming  the  lower  classes 
against  the  magistracy  of  the  empire.  He  had 
been  the  revered  Emperor  of  the  French  nation, 
tflkd  he  would  not  stoop,  even  for  an  hour,  to  be 
the  leader  of  a  faction.  Moreover  his  eagle  glance 
.penetrated  futurity  i^ith  far  more  unerring  vision 
than  any  one  around  him  enjoyed.  He  distinctly 
•aw  all  the  tremendous  peril  of  the  crisis,  and  that 
France  could  only  be  saved  by  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  whole  nation.  Napoleon  alone, 
with  the  opposition  of  the  powerful  Chambers, 
oould  only  extort  better  terms  for  himself  from  the 
Allies.  He  could  not  save  France.  He  might 
protract  a  civil  war  for  months,  and  cause  a  great 
amount  of  blood  to  be  shed ;  but  with  a  million  of 
exultant  enemies  crossing  the  frontiers,  France 
unarmed  and  exhausted,  royalist9  and  Jacobins 
combining  against  him,  the  Legislative  Bodies  pro- 
IMMincing  him  an  usurper,  and  the  Allies  offering 


liberty  and  peace  to  France,  if  the  nation  would 
abandon  Napoleon,  it  was  in  vain  to  h(^  to  txwm 
the  country. 

Many  of  those  who  were  ready  to  abandon  tb* 
Emperor  had  the  folly  to  imagine  that  the  con- 
quering Allies  would  respect  the  independence  of 
France,  and  allow  them  to  establish  the  forms  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  a  republic.  In  their  simplie- 
ity  they  believed  the  declaration  of  the  Allies,  that 
they  were  fighting  not  against  France,  but  againat 
Napoleon  alone.  When  Caulaincourt  informed 
the  Emperor  of  the  tumultuary  scene  in  the  Cham- 
bers, and  of  the  demand  that  he  dioold  abdicate. 
Napoleon  exdatmed  : 

**  All  is  lost.  They  seem  not  to  be  aware  thai 
by  declaring  the  throne  to  be  vacant  they  soj^ 
render  it  to  the  first  claimant.  The  Allies  now 
will  not  treat.  They  will  dictate  their  tevmsf  and 
they  must  be  accepted.  The  m^ority  of  the  Cham- 
bers is  hostile  to  the  Bourbons ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Bourbons  will  be  again  ibrced 
upon  Prance.  The  nation  is  at  the  mercy  of  her 
foreign  enemies.  She  will  pay  dearly  for  the  in- 
capacity of  her  representatives." 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Benjamin  Constant,  who  had  urged  the 
Emperor  to  arm  the  masses,  and  thus  put  down 
domestic  clamor  and  repel  the  foreign  foe.  He 
now  came  in  to  inform  the  Emperor,  with  sadness, 
that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  about  to  de- 
mand his  abdication.  Napoleon  had  not  been 
elected  Emperor  by  the  Chambers  but  by  the 
people. 

*'  By  what  right,"  said  Napoleon  mUdly,  "does 
the  Chamber  demand  of  me  my  abdication  1  Where 
is  its  authority !"  Then,  directing  attention  to 
the  tumultuous  acclamations  which  were  contin- 
ually bursting  in  thunder  peals  from  the  nmhi- 
tude  who  crowded  around  the  Elysee,  he  added : 

*^  These  poor  people  who  now  come  to  condole 
with  me  in  my  reverses,  I  have  not  loaded  with 
honors  and  riches.  I  leave  them  poor,  as  I  found 
them.  But  the  instinct  of  country  enlightens 
them.  The  voice  of  the  nation  speaks  through 
their  mouths.  I  have  but  to  say  one  word,  ^d 
in  an  hour  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  no 
longer  exist.  But  no !  not  a  single  life  shall  be 
sacrificed  for  me.  I  have  not  returned  from  Elba 
to  inundate  Paris  with  blood." 

Even 'the  most  hostile  pens  have  been  com- 
pelled to  record  the  singular  humanity  and  mag- 
nanimity which  the  Emperor  manifested  through 
the  whole  of  this  fearful  trial.  Never  was  there 
exhibited  more  perfect  oblivion  of  self,  never  more 
entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  one*s  country. 
Even  Lamartine  could  not  refuse  his  tribute  of 
respect. 

"  History,"  he  says,  "  owes  this  justice  to  Na- 
poleon, that,  whether  from  a  natural  horror  of  pop- 
ular excesses,  the  sanguinary  spectacle  of  which 
had  left  a  sinister  impression  in  his  soul  since 
the  10th  of  August,  the  massacres  of  September, 
and  the  reeking  guillotine ;  whether  from  a  sol- 
dier-like repugnance  to  all  undisciplined  forces, 
or  respect  for  his  future  fame,  he  constantly,  both 
on  his  return  and  on  his  foil,  since  the  SOth  of 
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March,  refused  to  form  an  army  of  the  populace 
against  the  nation.  He  preferred  falling  with  dig- 
nity, rather  than  to  raise  himself  by  such  auxil- 
iaries. On  quitting  his  isle,  and  braving  the 
Bourbons  and  Europe,  he  recoiled  from  the  blood 
of  seditions,  and  from  crime  against  civilization. 
Cssar  always,  but  never  Gracchus  ;  bom  for  em- 
pire, not  for  the  turbulence  of  factions.'' 

Thus  passed  the  2l8t  of  June.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  continued  its  agitated  and  stormy  ses- 
sion through  the  night.  Napoleon,  at  a  late  hour, 
sick,  exhausted,  and  woe-stricken,  in  view  of  the 
calamities  which  were  overwhelming  his  country, 
retired  to  his  pillow.  There  was  but  little  sleep 
in  Paris  that  awful  night.  Vast  masses  of  men 
were  surging  through  the  streets,  clamoring  for 
weapons  to  protect  their  Emperor  and  France. 
The  myriad  armies  of  the  Allies  had  encamped 
one  day  nearer  the  doomed  metropolis.  There 
was  distraction  in  council,  antagonism  in  action, 
and  all  was  confusion  and  dismay.  Had  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  but  said  the  word,  the  mighty 
genius  of  Napoleon  would  instantly  have  evolved 
order  from  this  chaos;  the  people  would  have 
rben  all  over  the  empire  against  their  invaders  as 
one  man,  and  France  might  perhaps  have  been 
saved.  Instead  of  this  the  deputies,  during  the 
night,  insanely  discarding  the  energies  of  the  most 
gigantic  mind  on  earth,  passed  a  resolve  virtually 
requesting  the  Emperor  to  abdicate.  Thus  was 
France  delivered  over  in  utter  helplessness  to  the 
derision  and  the  insults  of  its  foes. 

The  morning  of  the  22d  dawned.  Stormy  as 
had  been  the  events  of  the  night,  still  more  tem- 
pestuous were  the  scenes  which  the  new  day  in- 
troduced. The  Emperor  sat  in  his  cabinet,  ab- 
sorbed in  painful  thought,  with  his  hand  spread 
over  his  eyes,  when  a  child  entered  the  room, 
presenting  before  him,  on  a  tray,  coffee  and  re- 
freshments.   For  a  moment  Napoleon  did  not  per- 


ceive the  entrance  of  the  infantile  page,  who  had 
occasionally  before  attracted  his  notice. 

"  Eat,  Sire,"  the  child  at  length  ventured  to 
say.     "  It  will  do  you  good." 

The  Emperor  raised  his  eyes,  looked  kindly 
upon  Ms  youthful  attendant,  and  said, "  You  come 
from  the  village  Gonesse,  do  you  not  V* 

♦*  No,  Sire,"  the  child  replied,  "  I  come  from 
Pierrefite." 

"  Where  your  parents,"  Napoleon  added,  "  have 
a  cottage  and  some  acres  of  land  1" 

"  Yes,  Sire,"  the  child  replied. 

"  There,"  exclaimed  the  world-weary  Emperor, 
*<  is  true  happiness." 

At  eight  o'clock  the  two  Chambers,  in  intense 
excitement,  were  reassembled,  and  the  enemies 
of  Napoleon,  all  combining  in  a  majority,  were 
clamorous  for  his  abdication.  At  an  early  hour  the 
Emperor  convoked  the  Council  of  Ministers  at  the 
Elysee.  News  had  arrived  during  the  night  which 
added  greatly  to  his  embarrassment.  Marshal 
Grouchy  had  escaped  from  both  Wellington  and 
Blucher,  and  with  forty  thousand  troops  had  re- 
turned to  France.  Ney  and  Jerome  Bonaparte 
had  rallied,  near  the  frontier,  from  the  rout  of 
Waterloo,  nearly  forty  thousand  more.  Ten  thou- 
sand well-trained  soldiers,  from  the  environs,  had 
marched  during  the  night  into  the  city,  burning 
with  enthusiasm,  and  ready  to  die  in  defense  of 
the  empire  and  of  the  Emperor.  From  the  count- 
less throng  surrounding  the  Elysee  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men  could  in  a  few  hours  be  array- 
ed in  martial  bands,  prepared  with  desperation  to 
beat  back  the  invading  foe.  Napoleon  was  en- 
treated by  many  of  his  firiends  to  grasp  these 
powerful  resources  for  the  preservation  of  France. 
Never  was  a  mortal  placed  before  in  so  torturing 
a  dilemma.  A  refusal  to  seize  the  dictatorship 
handed  France  over,  in  helplessness  and  humili- 
ation, to  the  Allies.     On  the  other  hand,  the  bold 
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assumption  of  power  involved  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediately dissolving  the  two  Chambers  by  vio- 
lence, of  imprisoning  those  whose  opposition  was 
to  be  dreaded,  and  of  exposing  France  to  all  the 
horrible  calamities  of  war,  in  which  cities  must  be 
bombarded,  vast  regions  of  country  ravaged  by 
hostile  armies,  and  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Frenchmen  sacrificed. 

The  Emperor,  though  perfectly  calm,  was  se- 
rious and  sad.  He  weighed  every  thing  in  the 
balance  of  judgment  and  humanity.  He  decided 
that,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Chambers,  the 
chances  were  still  strongly  in  favor  of  France. 
Without  that  co-operation,  he  deemed  it  unjus- 
tifiable to  appeal  to  the  awfiil  decisions  of  the 
sword.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  sent  to  the 
Chambers  a  statement  of  the  resources  at  hand, 
and  of  his  willingness  to  wield  them,  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
independence  of  France. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  bewildered,  excited, 
and  irrational — conscious  of  the  power  which  the 
Emperor  still  held — after  a  stormy  debate,  sent 
back  a  reply  couched  in  what  was  intended  as 
respectful  terms. 

**The  war,"  said  the  deputation,  "in  which 
France  is  again  involved,  affects  the  nation  much 
less  than  the  Emperor.  The  Allies  have  pro- 
claimed peace  to  France,  and  war  against  Napo- 
leon alone.  Peace  can  consequently  be  imme- 
diately secured  for  France,  if  the  Emperor  will 
once  more  sacrifice  himself  to  save  his  country." 

This  appeal  to  the  Emperor^s  devotion  to  France 
was  deciding  the  question .  The  Emperor  received 
the  deputation  graciously,  and  promised  an  im- 
mediate reply.  As  they  withdrew,  he  said  to  his 
friends : 

«<  I  can  do  nothing  alone.  I  had  called  the 
Assembly  together  hoping  that  it  would  impart 
strength  to  my  measures.  But  its  disunion  de- 
prives me  of  the  scanty  resources  at  my  command. 
The  nation  is  informed  that  I  am  the  only  obsta- 
cle to  peace.  The  time  is  too  short  to  enable  me 
to  enlighten  its  judgment.  I  am  required  to  sac- 
rifice myself  I  am  willing  to  do  so.  I  did  not 
come  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  do- 
mastic  feuds." 

Then,  requesting  Lucien  to  take  the  pen,  he 
paced  the  floor,  and  slowly  dictated  the  following 
act  of  abdication: 

"  Frenchmen !  In  comnencing  the  war  for 
the  upholding  of  national  independence,  I  relied 
on  the  union  of  all  efforts  and  all  wills,  and  upon 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  national  authorities. 
I  had  eveiy  reason  to  expect  success;  and  I 
braved  the  declamations  of  the  Allies  against  my 
person.  Circumstances  aj^ar  to  me  changed. 
I  offer  myself  in  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the 
enemies  of  France.  May  they  prove  sincere  in 
their  declamations,  and  hate  only  my  person  ! 

**  My  political  life  is  ended ;  and  I  proclaim  my 
son,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  II.,  Emperor  of 
the  French.  The  present  ministers  will  provi- 
sionally form  the  Council  of  Government.  The 
interest  I  feel  in  my  son  prompts  me  to  request 
the  Chambers  to  organize,  without  delay,  the 


regency  by  a  law.  Let  all  unite  for  the  poUie 
safety,  and  to  remain  an  independent  nation. 

*«  At  the  Palace  of  the  Elysee,  June  82,  1816. 
"  Napolbok.** 

The  aged  and  noble  Camot,  as  he  heard  this 
abdication  read,  which  surrendered  France  to  the 
mercy  of  her  enemies,  overwhelmed  with  anguish, 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  Napoleon  was  deeply  affected. 
He  immediately  went  to  the  grief-stricken  states- 
man, soothingly  placed  his  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  said,  **  My  friend,  I  have  not  known  700 
till  too  late  !"♦ 

The  reading  of  this  dignified  act  created  a  pro- 
found sensation  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Regnault,  inspired  by  the  grandeur  of  the  occa- 
sion and  the  theme,  ascended  the  tribune  and 
drew  a  picture  so  affecting  and  pathetic  of  the 
benefits  Napoleon  had  already  conferred  upon 
France,  and  of  the  moral  sublimity  of  the  act 
which  he  had  now  performed,  in  sacrificing  him- 
self, without  condition  and  without  reserve,  to  the 
happiness  of  his  country,  to  wander  an  exile  he 
knew  not  where,  and  to  suffer  he  knew  not  what, 
that  the  whole  assembly  was  plunged  into  tears, 
and  even  his  most  obdurate  enemies  were  melt- 
ed. There  was  after  this  glowing  speech  a  mo- 
ment of  profound  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the 
inarticulate  murmurs  of  emotion.  The  Chamber 
then,  with  entire  unanimity,  decreed  a  solemn 
deputation  to  wait  upon  Napoleon,  and  express, 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  **  the  respect  and  grat- 
itude with  which  it  accepted  the  noble  sacrifice 
he  had  made  to  the  independence  and  happiness 
of  the  French  people.'*  In  this  act  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  also  united. 

It  was  now  night.  The  unthroned  Emperor 
had  retired  alone  to  the  solitude  of  his  cabinet. 
It  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  few  wax  candles.  Na- 
poleon received  the  delegation  with  great  courte- 
sy, and  listened,  with  melancholy  resignation,  to 
their  congratulations.  With  slow  and  serious 
accent  he  thus  responded : 

**  I  thank  you  for  the  sentiments  you  express 
toward  me.  I  hope  that  my  abdication  may  prove 
for  the  happiness  of  France ;  but  I  do  not  expect 
it.  It  leaves  the  State  without  a  head,  and  with- 
out political  existence.  The  time  wasted  in  over- 
turning the  monarchy  might  have  been  employed 
in  {^lacing  France  in  a  condition  to  crash  the  en- 
emy. I  recommend  to  the  Chambers  speedily  to 
reinforce  the  armies.  Whoever  wishes  for  peace 
should  make  preparation  for  war.  Do  not  leave 
this  great  nation  at  the  mercy  of  foreigners.  Be- 
ware of  being  deceived  in  your  hopes.    There  Kes 


*  '*  I  had  the  grief,"  said  the  Duke  of  Gaete,  **  of  beiBf 
present  at  the  second  abdication  of  Napoleon.  He  dicuied 
it  in  the  midst  oT  his  council,  with  the  same  composure 
with  which  we  had  heard  him,  a  hundred  times,  dictate 
his  orders  when  he  was  in  the  plenitude  of  power.  Only 
he  was  more  careAil  in  the  choice  of  his  phrases  and 
in  the  construction  of  his  sentences.  He  read  the  doeo- 
ment  over  several  times,  each  lime  making  some  sliglM 
corrections.  Whin  he  was  satisfied  with  it  he  sent  it  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  then  retired  to  his  cabinet. 
Count  Mollien  and  I  saw  him  again  in  the  erening.  We 
Ibund  him  as  calm  as  we  had  seen  him  in  the  moming. 
His  Isst  adieus  were  affectionate  and  A  ' 
Jigitized  by ' 
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the  dan^r.  In  whatever  situation  I  may  be 
placed,  I  shall  always  be  satisfied  if  France  is 
happy.  I  recommend  my  son  to  France.  I  hope 
that  it  will  not  forget  that  I  have  abdicated  for 
him.  I  have  also  made  this  great  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  the  nation.  It  is  only  with  my  dy- 
nasty that  France  can  hope  to  be  free,  happy, 
and  independent.'* 

The  rooming  of  the  28d  dawned  upon  Paris. 
The  allied  armies  were  on  the  march.  France 
was  without  a  chief,  without  a  government.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  filled  with  a  throng  of 
inexperienced  and  garrulous  men,  and  a  scene 
of  confusion  ensued  which  beggars  description. 
Every  thing  was  proposed  and  nothing  done. 
Napoleon  was  a  peaceful  citizen  at  the  Elysee. 
He  felt  that  he  was  swept-  along  on  billows  of 
destiny  which  he  could  neither  guide  nor  control. 
The  Bourbonists,  the  Orleanists,  the  Republic- 
ans, and  the  advocates  of  Napoleon  II.,  were 
plunged  into  inextricable  turmoil  and  confusion. 
This  was  just  what  the  Bourbonists,  headed  by 
Fouche,  desired.  Could  this  confusion  but  be 
perpetuated  for  a  few  days,  the  Allies  would  set- 
tle the  question  with  their  bayonets.  **  By  such 
proceedings,*'  said  the  Emperor  sadly,  **  the  Dep- 
uties will  soon  bring  back  the  Bourbons.  These 
men  will  yet  shed  tears  of  blood.  They  flatter 
themselves  that  they  can  place  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans on  the  throne ;  but  the  English-  will  not 
permit  it.*' 

To  meet  immediate  emergencies  a  provisional 
government  was  established,  with  Fouche  at  its 
head.  This  wily  traitor,  already  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  manoeu- 
vring, with  consummate  skill,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons.  At  the  same  time  commission- 
ers were  dispatched  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Allies,  to  propitiate  their  vengeanee  by  the  assur- 


ance that  Napoleon  had  abdicated.  Fouch^  had 
now  obtained,  through  his  bribed  accomplices,  a 
complete  ascendency  over  the  inexperienced  and 
perplexed  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
He  encountered,  however,  one  great  embarrass- 
ment. The  Emperor  was  at  the  Elysee.  He 
was  the  idol  of  the  people.  The  streets  of  the 
metropolis  continued  to  resound  with  the  cry 
**  Vive  VEmpereurr*  Immense  crowds  still 
thronged  the  environs  of  the  palace,  demanding 
the  Emperor  to  recall  his  abdication,  and  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  people  to  repel  the 
AlUes. 

Two  regiments  of  volunteers,  from  the  fau- 
bourg Saint  Antoine,  accompanied  by  a  countless 
multitude,  marched  to  the  gates  of  the  Elysee. 
A  deputation  waited  upon  the  Emperor,  stating 
that  the  traitorous  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
about  to  sell  France  again  to  the  Bourbons,  and 
entreating  him  to  take  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hands,  as  on  the  18th  Brumiaire. 

The  Emperor  replied,  **  You  recall  to  my  re- 
membrance the  18th  Brujpiaire,  but  you  forget 
that  the  circumstances  are  not  the  same.  On 
the  18th  Brumiaire  the  nation  was  unanimous  in 
desiring  a  change.  A  feeble  effort  only  wa» 
necessary  to  effect  what  they  so  much  desired. 
Now  it  would  require  floods  of  French  bloed ; 
and  never  shall  a  single  drop  be  shed  by  me  in 
the  defense  of  a  cause  purely  personal." 

Count  Montholon,  who  was  at  this  time  pres- 
ent with  the  Emperor,  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  his  regret  that  Napoleon  should  thus 
revise  to  avail  himself  of  the  prqffered  arms  of 
the  people  to  save  France  from  the  enemy.  The 
Emperor  listened  attentively  to  his  representa- 
tions, and  then  firmly  replied,: 

Putting  the  brute  force  of  the  mass  of  the 


people  into  action  would  doubtlesf  save  Pi 
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and  insure  me  the  crown,  without  incurring  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  But  it  would  likewise  be 
risking  thousands  of  French  lives;  for  what 
power  could  control  so  many  various  passions, 
so  much  hatred,  and  such  vengeance  1  No ! 
there  is  one  thing  I  can  not  forget.  I  have  been 
escorted  from  Cannes  to  Paris  in  the  midst  of 
the  bloody  cries,  *  Down  with  the  priests !  Down 
with  the  nobles!'  No!  I  like  the  regret*  of 
France  better  than  her  croum." 

Fouche  and  his  accomplices  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  trembled  in  view  of  the  Emperor's  vast 
popularity,  and  were  very  apprehensive  that  he 
might  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  and 
frustrate  all  their  plans.  Rumors  of  assassination 
alarmed  his  friends.  The  crowd  grew  more  and 
more  dense,  enthusiastic,  and  clamorous  arouna 
the  Elysee.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th,  Napo- 
leon, putting  on  a  disguise  of  a  round  hat  and  an 
ordinary  traveling  dress — ^not  to  escape  the  en- 
mity but  the  love  of  the  people — left  the  Elysee, 
and  entering  the  carriage  of  Las  Cases,  retired 
\o  Malmaison.  As  the  Emperor  left  the  Elysee, 
he  said  to  Caulaincourt :  "  Remain  where  you 
are.  Do  whatever  you  can  to  prevent  mischief. 
Camot  will  second  you.  He  is  an  honest  man. 
For  me  all  is  at  an  end.  Strive  to  serve  France, 
and  you  will  still  be  serving  me.  Courage,  Cau- 
laincourt !  If  you  and  other  honorable  men  de- 
cline to  take  an  active  part  in  affairs,  that  traitor 
Fouche  will  sell  France  to  foreigners." 

His  devoted  stepdaughter,  Queen  Hoitense, 
had  gone  before  to  the  chateau,  and  awaited  his 
arrival.  "  She  restrained  her  own  tears,*'  says 
Baron  Fleury,  "reminding  us,  with  the  wisdom 
of  a  philosopher  and  the  sweetness  of  an  angel, 
that  we  ought  to  surmount  our  sorrows  and  re- 
grets, and  submit  with  docility  to  the  decrees 
of  Providence."  The  Emperor  wandered  sadly 
through  the  rooms,  and  traversed  the  beautiful 
walks  endeared  to  him  by  the  love  of  Josephine. 
His  demeanor  was  cafan,  and  to  all  peculiariy 
gentle  and  affectionate. 

"  Every  object  here,'*  said  he,  "  revives  some 
touching  memory.    Malmaison  was  my  first  pos- 


session. It  was  purchased  with  money  of  mj 
own  earning.  It  was  long  the  abode  of  happi- 
ness. But  she  who  was  its  chief  ornament  b 
now  no  more.  My  misfortunes  caused  her  death. 
Ten  years  ago  I  little  foresaw  that  I  should  one 
day  take  refuge  here  to  avoid  my  persecutors.** 

The  Emperor  was  now  making  preparation! 
to  leave  France  and  embark  for  An^erica.  The 
provisional  government  had  assembled  at  Parir 
about  80,000  men.  With  this  force,  behind  the 
intrenchments  of  the  metropolis,  they  hoped  to 
compel  the  Allies  to  pay  some  little  respect  to  the 
wishes  of  France.  Napoleon,  as  usual,  entirely 
devoted  to  his  country  and  forgetful  of  himself, 
issued  a  fareweH  proclamation  to  the  soldiers, 
urging  them  to  be  faithful  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  nation. 
No  one  will  withhold  his  tribute  of  respect  from 
the  following  noble  words  : 

**  Soldiers  !  While  obeying  the  necessity  which 
removes  me  from  the  brave  French  army,  I  cany 
with  me  the  happy  conviction  that  it  will  justify, 
by  the  eminent  services  which  the  country  ei- 
pects  from  it,  the  praises  which  our  enemies 
themselves  can  not  withhold. 

"  Soldiers !  Though  absent  I  shall  follow  your 
steps.  I  know  all  the  corps,  and  not  one  of  them 
will  ever  gain  a  signal  advantage  over  the  enemy 
without  receiving  ample  credit  from  me  for  the 
courage  it  may  have  displayed.  You  and  I  ban 
been  calunmiated.  Men,  unfit  to  appreciate  your 
labors,  have  seen,  in  the  marks  of  attachment 
which  you  have  given  me,  a  zeal  of  which  I  was 
the  sole  object  Let  your  future  successes  con- 
vince them  that  in  obeying  me,  it  was  the  cooo- 
try  above  all  things  which  you  served ;  and  that, 
if  I  had  any  share  in  your  affection,  I  owe  it  to 
my  ardent  love  of  France,  our  common  mother. 

*<  Soldiers  !  A  few  more  efforte  and  the  cosr 
lition  will  be  dissolved.  Napoleon  will  recog- 
nize you  by  the  blows  which  you  are  about  to 
strike.  Save  the  honor,  the  independence  of 
France.  Be,  even  to  the  last,  the  same  men  I 
have  known  you  for  twenty  years,  and  you  wiD 
be  invincible.  Nafoleoh." 
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The  prorisional  gOTemment  immediately  vp- 
pointed  plenipotentiariee  to  hasten  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Wellington  and  Blucher  and  sue  for 
peace.  The  envoys  were  instructed  that  the 
basb  of  their  negotiations  should  be,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  French  territory,  the  exclusion  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  recognition  of  Nsqpoleon  II. 
These  instmotions,  however,  were  intended  mere- 
ly to  deceive  the  French  people.  As  the  pleni- 
potentiaries departed,  the  government,  as  a  mark 
of  respect,  sent  a  committee  to  inform  the  Elmper- 
or  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  envoys.  Na- 
poleon replied,  '*  The  Allies  are  too  deeply  inter- 
ested in  imposing  the  Bourbons  upon  you,  to 
nominate  my  son.  He  wUl  yet  reign  over  France. 
But  his  time  has  not  arrived."  This  prediction, 
in  its  spirit,  has  been  fulfilled.  The  heir  of  Na- 
poleon now  reigns  over  France. 

Fouch^  was  at  that  time  the  agent  of  Louis 
XVIII.  and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  very 
day  on  which  these  negotiators  were  appointed, 
Fouche  commissioned  M.  de  VitroUes  to  invite 
Louis  to  hasten  his  return  to  France  Our  read- 
ers will  remember  the  treasonable  efforts  of  this 
royalist  when  Napoleon  was  struggling  with  the 
Allies  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

«« You  see^"  said  Fouche  to  VitroUes,**  the  ex- 
treme embarrassment  of  my  position.  For  the 
last  three  months  I  have  risked  my  head  every 
day  for  the  cause  of  peace,  of  France,  and  of 
Louis.  The  Chamber  has  proclaimed  Napoleon 
II.  This  is  a  necessary  preliminary  step  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  This 
name  quiets  simple  men,  who  imagine,  like  my 
colleague  Gamot,  that  the  safety  of  France  and 
of  liberty  exists  in  this  chimera  of  a  republican 
•iBpire,  under  a  child  who  is  the  prisoner  of  Eu- 
rope. They  must  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  this 
delusbn  for  a  few  days.  It  will  last  long  enough 
to  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  the  Elmperor.  We  can 
then  easily  lay  aside  Napoleon  II.  and  the  Duke 
of  Orieans.'* 

Benjamin  Constant  was  one  of  the  envoys 
who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  thus  deluded 
by  Fouche.  Before  he  departed  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Allies,  he  went  to  Malmaison 
to  take  a  sonowfol  leave  of  the  Emperor.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  Constant  inquired, 
**  Where  does  your  Majesty  intend  to  seek  an 
asylum!** 

**  I  have  not  yet  decided,**  the  Emperor  re- 
pHed,  in  a  tone  of  great  indifierence.  *<  Flight 
I  disdain.  Why  should  I  not  remain  herel 
What  can  the  Allies  do  to  a  disarmed  man  t  I 
may  continue  to  live  in  this  retreat  with  a  few 
fnenda,  who  will  remain  attached,  not  to  my 
power,  but  to  my  person.  If  they  do  not  choose 
to  leave  me  here,  where  would  they  wish  me  to 
gol  To  England  1  But  there  my  residence 
would  be  disquieting.  No  one  would  believe 
that  I  could  be  tranquil  there.  I  should  compro- 
mise all  my  fiiends.  Every  mist  would  be  sus- 
pected of  bringing  me  to  the  coast  of  France. 
By  dint  ^  saying,  *  There,  he  is  come  at  last  !* 
I  should  at  length  be  tempted  to  come  in  earnest. 


America  would  be  a  more  suitable  .retreat     I 
could  live  there  with  dignity. 

**  But,  after  all,  what  have  I  to  apprehend  in 
staying  where  I  ami  What  sovereign  could 
persecute  me  without  dishonoring  himself.  To 
one,  I  have  returned  the  half  of  his  conquered 
states.  How  many  times  has  the  other  pressed 
my  hand,  felicitating  himself  on  being  the  friend 
of  a  great  man !  I  shall  see,  however.  I  do 
not  wish  to  struggle  against  open  force.  I  sen- 
rived  at  Paris  to  combine  our  last  resources.  I 
have  been  abandoned  with  the  same  facitity  wltli 
which  I  was  received.  Well,  let  them  efface,  if  ' 
possible,  the  double  stain  of  weakness  and  finvot>> 
ity.  They  should  at  least  cover  it  with  some 
struggle,  some  glory.  Let  them  do  for  their 
country  what  they  will  no  fonger  do  for  me.  But 
I  do  not  hope  it.  To-day,  they  give  me  up  to 
save  France ;  to-morrow,  they  will  give  France 
up  to  save  themselves.** 

In  conversation  with  Hortense,  he  said :  **^Oive 
myself  up  to  Austria  1  Never !  She  has  seised 
upon  my  wife  and  my  son.  Give  myself  to  Rus- 
sia 1  That  would  be  to  a  single  man.  But  to 
give  myself  up  to  England ;  that  would  be  te 
throw  myself  upon  a  people.^'  * 

One  of  his  visitors  congratulated  the  Emperor 
that  the  plenipotentiaries  were  instructed  to  urge 
upon  the  Allies  the  claims  of  his  son.  But  Na- 
poleon was  not  thus  deceived.  **  The  Ames," 
he  replied,  **  are  too  much  interested  in  imposing 
the  Bourbons  upon  you  to  give  my  son  the 
crown.  Most  of  the  plenipotentiaries  are  ray 
enemies.  The  foes  of  the  fiwther  can  not  be  the 
friends  of  the  son.  Moreover,  the  Chambers 
obey  the  wishes  of  Fouche.  If  they  had  given  r 
to  me  what  they  have  lavished  upon  hun,  I 
should  have  saved  France.  My  presence  alene^ 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  would  have  done  more 
than  all  your  negotiations.*' 

In  eond&dential  inteveoume  with  his  friends,  be 
discussed  the  question  of  his  retreat  He  spoke 
of  England,  having  great  confidence  in  receiving 
respectfiil  treatment  firom  the  British  ^0^(0.  His 
friends,  however,  assured  him  that  he  could  Boi 
safely  trust  himself  in  the  power  of  the  Britisfa 
government.  He  then  seemed  inclined  to  goto 
the  United  States.  Sevevat^  American  gentle- 
men in  Paris  sent  him  the  assurance  that  he 
would  tie  cordially  received  hy  the  government 
in  Washington,  and  by  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple. At  the  same  time  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
pressed  his  departure  from  France,  as  essential 
to  snocessfiil  negotiations  with  the  Allies.  The 
E^mperor  to  these  applicatiens  replied, 

"  That  he  was  ready  to  embark,  with  hid  house- 
hold, for  th^  United  States,  if  fumisbed  with  two 
frigates.**  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs  in- 
stantly ordered  the  frigates  to  be  equipped ;  and 
as  the  coast  of  France  were  thronged  with  hos- 
tile British  cruisers,  he  applied  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  for  a  **  safe-eonduet**  In  the  mean 
time  the  provisional  government,  tremfbling  lest 
the  people  should  yet  reclaim  their  beloved  Em- 
peror, sent  General  Becker  to  Malmaison,  with 
a  strong  military  force,  professedly  as^  ruard  of 
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honor,  but  in  reality  to  hold  Napoleon  as  a  pris- 
oner. 

Napoleon  fully  understood  the  meaning  of  this, 
but  pretending  to  be  blind  to  the  truth,  received 
his  guard  as  friends.  This  movement  caused 
great  consternation  at  Malmaison.  All  were  ap- 
prehensive that  Napoleon  might  be  arrested,  ex- 
posed to  captivity,  insult,  and  death.  Hortense 
wept  bitterly.  General  Gourgaud,  with  enthu- 
siasm roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  vowed  "to 
inmiolate  the  first  man  who  should  dare  to  lay  a 
hand  upon  his  master.** 

General  Becker  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Gen- 
eral Dessaix,  who  fell  at  Marengo.  He  revered 
and  loved  Napoleon.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he 
presented  himself  to  the  Emperor,  bowed  in  hom- 
age before  the  majesty  of  that  moral  power  which 
was  still  undimmed.  He  assured  the  Emperor 
«« that  he  held  himself  and  his  troops  in  entire  sub- 
jection to  the  commands  of  Napoleon.**  The 
Emperor  kindly  took  his  arm,  and  walked,  in  long 
conversation,  in  the  embowered  paths  of  the  cha- 
teau. 

He  had  now  become  impatient  for  his  depart- 
ure. He  sent  to  the  government  to  hasten  the 
preparation  of  the  two  frigates.  Foucbe  rephed 
**  that  they  were  ready,  but  that  the  safe-conducts 
had  not  arrived.*'  **  I  can  not,**  said  he,  **  dis- 
honor my  memory  by  an  act  of  imprudence  which 
would  be  called  treachery  should  the  frigates  be 
taken  with  Napoleon  on  board  when  leaving  port.** 
But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  refused  to  grant  any 
safe-conduct.  And  the  English  government  mul- 
tiplied their  cruisers  along  the  coast  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  their  victim.  On  the  evening  of 
the  27th,  Fouche  and  his  colleagues,  trembling 
lest  Napoleon  should  be  driven  by  desperation  to 
place  himself  again  at  the  head  of  the  people,  sent 
him  word  that  the  frigates  were  ready,  and  begged 
him  to  embark  witbK>ut  waiting  for  a  safe-con- 
duct. An  hour  later,  finding  that  the  Allies  were 
near  Malmaison,  and  that  the  coast  wa^  effect- 
ually guarded,  they  revoked  this  order,  and  send- 
ing additional  troops  and  gendarmes,  ordered  Gen- 
end  Becker  to  escort  Napoleon  to  Rochefort, 
where  he  was  to  remain  until  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  embark. 

The  region  through  which  the  Emperor  was  to 
pass  was  thronged  with  his  most  devoted  friends. 
He  had,  however,  no  wish  to  rouse  .them  to  an 
unavailing  struggle.  The  provisional  govern- 
ment were  apprehensive  that  his  presence  might 
excite  enthusiasm  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  allay.  It  was  therefore  mutually  decided  that 
Napoleon  should  travel  in  disguise.  General 
Becker  received  a  passport  in  which  the  Em- 
pesor  was  designated  as  his  secretary.  As  the 
General  presented  the  passport  to  the  Emperor, 
Napoleon  pleasantly  said,  "  Behold  me,  then,  your 
secretary.**  "  Yes,  Sire,**  the  noble  Becker  re- 
plied, in  tones  tremulous  with  grief  and  affection, 
*<  but  to  me  you  are  ever  my  sovereign.** 

The  French  army,  composed  of^e  remnant  of 
Waterloo  and  the  corps  of  Grouchy,  sullenly  re- 
treating before  Wellington  and  Blucher,  were 
hardly  a  day*s  march  fiom  Malmaison.    Several 


of  the  ofiicers  were  veiy  anxious  that  Napoleon 
should  place  himself  at  the  head  of  these  squad- 
rons, aiid  beat  back  the  foe.  General  Exoel- 
mans  sent  Colonel  Sender  to  Malmaison  to  urge 
the  Emperor  to  this  desperate  enterprise.  The 
Colonel  was  commissioned  to  say,  in  behalf  of 
those  who  sent  him : 

**  The  army  of  the  North  is  unbroken,  and  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  its  Emperor.  It  is  easy  to 
rally  around  this  nucleus  every  thing  that  re- 
mains of  patriotism  and  of  military  spirit  in 
France.  Nothing  is  to  be  despaired  of  with 
such  troops  and  with  such  a  chief.** 

Napoleon  for  a  moment  paced  the  floor  of  his 
library,  absorbed  in  silent  and  profound  thought. 
He  then  said  calmly,  but  firmly : 

"Thank  your  General  for  me;  but  tell  him 
that  I  can  not  accept  his  proposition.  To  give 
hope  of  success  I  should  require  the  united  sup- 
port of  France.  But  every  thing  is  unsettled, 
and  nobody  cares  any  thing  about  the  matter. 
What  could  I  do  alone,  with  a  handful  of  sol- 
diers, against  all  Europe!'* 

The  Allies  were  now  at  Compiegne,  within  two 
days'  march  of  Paris.  Portions  of  the  hostile 
troops  had  advanced  even  to  Cenlis.  Napole<m, 
in  the  garden  of  Malmaison,  heard  rumbling  in 
the  distance  the  deep  thunder  of  their  cannonade. 
The  sound  of  hostile  artillery  enkindled  in  his 
soul  a  fever  of  excitement.  He  summoned  Gen- 
eral Becker  into  his  cabinet,  and  exclaimed,  in 
accents  of  deepest  emotion : 

*'  The  enemy  is  at  Compiegne,  at  Cenlis !  To- 
morrow he  wiU  be  at  the  gates  of  Paris !  I  can 
not  understand  the  blindness  of  the  government. 
He  must  be  either  an  imbecile  or  a  traitor  who 
doubts  for  a  moment  the  fiatlse  fidth  of  the  Allies. 
Those  persons  know  nothing  of  their  business. 
Every  thing  is  lost !  I  will  apply  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  under  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. Let  them  appoint  me  general  in  their 
employ,  and  I  will  take  the  command ;  commu- 
nicate my  offer  to  the  government.  Explain  to 
them  that  I  have  no  intention  to  repossess  my- 
self of  power.  I  only  wish  to  fight  the  enemy, 
and  to  force  him,  by  a  victory,  to  grant  better 
conditions.  When  this  result  is  obtained,  I 
pledge  my  word  of  honor  that  I  will  quietly  re- 
tire from  France.** 

General  Becker  presented  the  message  of  the 
Emperor  at  the  TuUeries.  Camot,  a  sincere  pa- 
triot, welcomed  the  generous  proposal.  The  wQj 
Fouche,  whose  treachery  was  now  neariy  con- 
summated, argued  that  Napoleon  was  the  solt 
cause  of  the  war ;  that  his  presence  at  the  head 
of  the  arm;^  would  be  a  defiance  to  the  AHies, 
and  would  provoke  them  to  more  severe  meas- 
ures *,  and  that  if  Napoleon  were  successful,  that 
success  would  certainly  place  him  again  upon  the 
throne. 

Napoleon*s  energy  was,  however,  thoroughly 
aroused.  He  hoped  that  the  government,  in  this 
hour  of  national  humiliation,  would  accept  his 
services,  and  allow  him  to  drive  the  invaders 
from  France.  Blucher  and  Wellington,  fearing 
no  enemy,  were  marching  carelessly  with  their 
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forcei  scattered.  Napoleon  felt  sure  that,  with 
the  enthusiasm  his  presence  would  inspire,  he 
could  crush  both  armies,  and  thus  efface  the  stain 
of  Waterloo.  He  had  dressed  himself  for  the 
campaign.  His  chargers,  saddled  and  bridled, 
were  champing  the  bit  at  the  gates.  His  aids 
were  assembled.  He  had  imprinted  his  parting 
paternal  kiss  upon  the  tearful  cheek  of  Hortense. 
Becker,  on  returning,  presented  the  reply  of  the 
goTornment,  courteously  but  decidedly  declining 
to  accept  the  Emperor's  offer.  Napoleon  re- 
ceived the  answer  without  betraying  the  slightest 
emotion,  and  then  said,  calmly : 

*•  Very  well.  They  will  repent  it.  Give  the 
necessary  orders  for  my  departure  for  the  coast. 
When  all  is  ready  let  me  know." 

He  afterward  said,  in  confiding  friendship,  to 
M.  Bassano,  "  These  people  are  blinded  by  their 
avidity  for  power.  They  feel  that  were  I  re- 
placed, tliey  would  no  longer  be  any  thing  more 
than  my  shadow.  They  thus  sacrifice  me  and 
the  country  to  their  own  vanity.  My  presence 
would  electrify  the  troops,  and  astound  the  foreign 
powers  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  They  will  be 
aware  that  I  return  to  the  field  to  conquer  or  to 
die.  To  get  rid  of  me  they  will  grant  all  you 
may  require.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  left  to 
gnaw  my  sword  here,  the  AlUes  will  deride  you, 
and  you  will  be  forced  to  receive  Louis  XVIH. 
cap  in  hand.*' 

Then — ^as  if  convinced  and  roused  to  action  by 
this  train  of  thought — he  exclaimed,  *'  I  can  do 
nothing  better  for  all  of  you — for  my  son  and  for 
myself — ^than  to  fly  to  the  arms  of  my  soldiers. 
If  your  five  emperors'* — alluding  to  the  commit- 
tee of  government — "will  not  have  me  save 
France,  I  must  dbpense  with  their  consent.  I 
have  but  to  show  myself,  and  Paris  and  the  army 
will  receive  me  a  second  time  as  their  deUverer.** 

<'  I  do  not  doubt  it,  Sira!**  M.  Bassano  repUed ; 
**  but  the  Chamber  will  declare  against  you.  Per- 
haps it  will  even  venture  to  pronounce  you  out- 
lawed. And  should  fortune  prove  un&vorable-— 
should  the  army,  after  performing  prodigies  of 
valor,  be  overpowered  by  numbers — wluit  will 
become  of  France  and  of  your  Majesty  1  The 
enemy  will  abuse  his  victory ;  and  your  Majesty 
may  have  occasion  to  reproach  yourself  with  b&- 
ing  the  cause  of  your  country's  eternal  ruin." 

The  Emperor  remained  thoughtful  a  few  mo- 
ments, without  uttering  a  word.  His  whole  soul 
was  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  immense  in- 
terests to  be  periled.  He  then  exclaimed :  **  You 
are  right.  I  must  not  take  upon  myself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  issues  so  momentous.  I  ought  to 
wait  till  recalled  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  the 
soldiery,  and  the  Chambers.*' 

This  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Baron  Fleury,  with  the  information  that 
the  allied  troops  were  rapidly  approaching  Paris, 
and  that  the  Emperor  was  in  grcNBtt  phonal  dan- 

"  I  shall  have  no  foar  of  them  to-morrow,**  the 
Emperor  replied  ;  **  I  shall  depart  to-night.  I 
am  weary  of  myself  of  Paris,  and  of  France. 
Make  your  preparations  to  leave  immediately.** 


*'  Sire  !**  Baron  Fleury,  with  hesitancy  replied, 
*<  when  I  promised  yesterday  to  attend  your  Ma- 
jesty, I  only  consulted  my  personal  attachment. 
When  I  mentioned  my  resolution  to  my  mother, 
she  implored  me,  by  her  gray  hairs,  not  to  desert 
her.  She  is  seventy-four  years  old  and  blind. 
My  brothers  are  all  dead.  I  alone  remain  to  pro- 
tect her.     I  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse.** 

"  You  have  done  well,**  said  Napoleon  prompt- 
ly. "  You  owe  yourself  to  your  mother.  Re- 
main with  her.  Should  you  at  some  future  pe- 
riod be  master  of  your  own  actions,  rejoin  me. 
You  will  be  well  received.'* 

**  But  whither,*'  said  the  Baron  despondingly, 
**  will  your  Majesty  got** 

**  The  path,  in  truth,**  the  Emperor  replied,  **is 
difficult ;  but  fortune  and  a  fair  wind  may  fivor 
me.  I  will  repair  to  the  United  States.  They 
will  give  me  land,  or  I  will  purchase  some,  and 
we  will  cultivate  it.** 

"  But  will  the  English,*'  said  Fleury,  "aQow 
you  to  cultivate  your  fields  in  peace  ?  You  have 
made  England  tremble.  As  long  as  you  are  alive, 
or  at  least  at  liberty,  she  will  dread  your  genius. 
The  Americans  love  and  admire  you.  You  have 
great  influence  over  them.  You  might  perhaps 
excite  them  to  enterprises  fatal  to  England.** 

"What  enterprises!**  the  Emperor  repHed. 
**The  English  well  know  that  the  Americans 
would  lose  their  lives,  to  a  man,  in  defense  of 
their  native  soil.  But  they  are  not  fond  of  carry- 
ing on  foreign  warfare.  They  are  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  a  pitch  to  give  the  English  any  serious 
uneasiness.  At  some  future  day  perhaps  they 
will  be  the  avengers  of  the  seas.  But  that  pe- 
riod, which  I  might  have  had  it  in  my  power  to 
accelerate,  is  now  at  a  distance.  The  Americans 
advance  to  greatness  slowly.** 

**  Admitting,'*  Fleury  continued,  "  that  they 
can  give  England  no  serious  uneasiness  at  this 
moment,  your  presence  in  the  United  States  will 
at  least  furnish  England  with  an  occasion  to  stir 
up  Europe  against  them.  The  combined  powers 
will  consider  their  work  imperfect  till  you  are  in 
their  possession.  They  will  compel  the  Ameri- 
cans either  \o  deliver  you  up,  or  to  expel  you 
from  their  territory.** 

"  Well,  then,"  Napoleon  continued,  *<  I  will 
go  to  Mexico,  to  Caraccas,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to 
California.  I  shall  go,  in  short,  from  shore  to 
shore,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  until  I  find  an  asylum 
against  the  resentment  and  the  persecution  of 
men.** 

"But  can  you  reasonably  hope,*'  Fleury  re- 
plied, "  continually  to  escape  the  snares  and  fleets 
of  the  English!** 

"  If  I  can  not  escape,'*  the  Emperor  rejoined, 
"  they  will  take  me.  The  English  govemmeni 
has  no  magnanimity;  the  natioTi,  however,  is 
great,  noble,  generous.  It  will  treat  me  as  I 
ought  to  be  treated.  But  after  all,  what  can  I 
dot  Would  you  have  me  allow  myself  to  be 
taken,  like  a  child,  by  Wellington,  to  adorn  his 
triumph  in  London  1  I  have  only  one  course  to 
adopt,  that  of  retiring  from  the  scene.  Destiny 
will  do  the  rest.    Certainly  I  could^e.    I  could 
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■ay,  like  Hannibal,  *  Let  me  deliver  them  from 
the  terror  with  which  I  inspire  them.'  But  suicide 
must  be  left  to  weak  heads  and  souls  badly  tem- 
pered. As  for  mty  whatever  maybe  my  destiny  y 
I  shall  never  hasten  my  natural  end  by  a  single 
moment.** 

The  sava^  Blucher,  plundering  and  destroy- 
ing wherever  he  appeared,  declared,  with  mani 
fold  oaths,  that  could  he  capture  Napoleon,  he 
would  hang  him  on  a  gallows  in  presence  of  both 
armies.  Wellington  was  ashamed  of  the  con- 
duct and  threats  of  his  barbarian  ally.  General 
Becker  made  defensive  arrangements  upon  the 
road^  leading  to  Malmaison,  to  secure  the  Em- 
peror from  surprise.  A  little  after  midnight  some 
friends  came  from  Paris,  with  information  that 
the  Allies  had  refused  the  safe-conduct  which  had 
been  solicited,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  scarcely 
time  to  escape  captivity  by  flight. 

But  where  could  he  find  an  asylum  !  Europe 
in  arms  against  a  single  man  could  afford  him 
no  retreat.  England  had  entire  command  of  the 
sea,  and  consequently  escape  to  lands  beyond  the 
ocean  seemed  impossible.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  Fouche  contrived  all  these  embarrass- 
ments that  he  might  deliver  Napoleon  up,  a  cap- 
tive and  a  sacrifice,  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Allies. 
Whatever  the  motive  might  have  been,  the  facts 
rem^n  undisputed.  Napoleon  could  not  escape 
the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers  by  sea.  He 
could  not  escape  the  eagle  eye  of  the  exasperated 
Allies  on  the  land.  He  was  helpless.  AH  this 
he  understood  perfectly.  A  kind  Providence 
might  open  some  unexpected  door  for  his  escape ; 
but  there  was  no  visible  refuge. 

In  ahswer  to  the  application  of  the  provisional 
government  for  passports  for  the  Emperor,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  accustomed  cuit- 


ness,  replied,  that  "  he  had  no  authority  from  hit 
government  to  give  any  reply  whatsoever  to  the 
demand  for  a  passport  and  safe  conduct  for  Napo> 
leon  Bonaparte." 

The  Emperor  received  this  message  without 
any  apparent  emotion,  and  without  any  remark. 

The  morning  of  the  29th  of  June  dawned  cloud- 
less, and  radiant  with  all  the  loveliness  of  the 
eariy  summer.  The  gardens,  the  park,  the  em- 
bowered walks  of  the  enchanting  chateau  of  Bial- 
maison  were  bathed  in  a  flood  of  surpassing  beau- 
ty. The  Emperor  sat  in  his  library,  quite  ei- 
hausted  with  care  and  grief  Hortense,  emola- 
ting  the  affection  and  devotion  of  her  noble  moth- 
er, with  pallid  cheeks  and  eyes  swollen  with 
weeping,  did  every  thing  which  a  daughter's  love 
could  do  to  minister  to  the  solace  of  her  afflicted 
&ther.  A  few  faithful  followers,  with  grief- 
stricken  countenances,  were  also  at  Malmaison, 
determined  to  share  all  the  perils  and  sufferingi 
of  that  friend  whom  they  loved  with  deathle« 
fervor.  The  Emperor,  whose  countenance  now 
betrayed  the  anguish  of  his  wounded  spirit,  wbi 
writing  at  a  table  with  great  earnestness  and  rar 
pidity.  Caulaincouit  was  announced.  As  thii 
faithful  friend,  endeared  to  the  Emperor  bj  a 
thousand  grateful  reminiscences,  entered  the  roon, 
Napoleon  raised  his  head,  laid  aside  his  pen,  and 
said,  with  a  faint  smile, 

"  Well,  Caulaincourt,  this  is  truly  draining  the 
cup  of  misfortune  U>  the  dregs.  I  wished  to  de- 
fer my  departure  only  for  the  sake  of  fighting  al 
the  head  of  the  army.  I  desired  only  to  contrib- 
ute my  aid  in  repelling  the  enemy.  I  have  bad 
enough  of  sovereignty.  I  want  no  more  of  it— «• 
more  of  it.  I  am  no  longer  a  sovereign,  but  1 
am  still  a  soldier.  When  I  heard  the  cannon 
roar,  when  I  reflected  that  my  troops  were  with- 
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oat  a  leader,  that  they  were  to  endure  the  humil- 
iation of  defeat  without  having  fought,  my  blood 
boiled  with  indignation.  All  I  wished  for  myself 
was  a  glorious  death  amidst  my  brave  troops. 
But  my  co-operation  would  have  defeated  the 
•chemes  of  traitors.  France  has  been  sold.  She 
has  been  surrendered  up,  without  a  blow  being 
struck  in  her  defense.  Thirty-two  millions  of 
men  have  been  made  to  bow  their  heads  to  an 
arrogant  conqueror,  without  disputing  the  victory. 
Such  a  spectacle  as  France  now  presents  has  not 
been  found  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation." 

As  the  Emperor  uttered  these  words  he  rose, 
and,  in  his  excitement,  walked  up  and  down  the 
room.  The  deep  emotion  which  agitated  him 
was  betrayed  by  lus  rapid  utterance  and  animated 
gestures.    After  a  moment^s  pause,  he  continued, 

**  Honor,  national  dignity,  all,  all,  now  is  lost ! 
That  miserable  Fouche  imagines  that  I  would  as- 
sume the  sovereignty  in  the  degradation  to  which 
it  now  is  reduced.  Never !  never  !  The  place 
assigned  to  the  sovereign  is  no  longer  tenable. 
I  am  disgusted  alike  with  men  and  things.  I 
am  utterly  indifferent  about  my  future  fate,  and 
I  endure  life  without  attaching  myself  to  it  by 
any  alluring  chimeras.  I  carry  with  me  from 
France  recollections  which  wiU  constitute  at  once 
the  charm  and  the  torment  of  the  remainder  of 
my  days.  A  bitter  and  incurable  regret  must 
ever  be  connected  with  this  last  -phasis  of  my 
singular  career.  Alas !  what  will  become  of  the 
army,  my  brave,  my  unparalleled  army  t  The  re- 
action will  be  terrible.  The  army  will  be  doomed 
to  expiate  its  fidelity  to  my  cause,  its  heroic  re- 
sistance at  Waterloo.  Waterloo !  what  horrible 
recollections  are  connected  with  that  name !  Oh ! 
if  you  had  seen  that  handful  of  heroes,  closely 
pressed  one  upon  another,  resisting  immense 
masses  of  the  enemy,  not  to  defend  their  lives, 
but  to  meet  death  on  the  field  of  battle  where 
they  could  not  conquer!  The  English  stood 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  this  desperate  heroism. 
Weary  of  the  carnage,  they  implored  the  martyrs 
to  surrender.  This  merciful  summons  was  an- 
swered by  the  sublime  cry,  *  The  Guard  die* ;  U 
never  surrenders  P  The  Imperial  Guard  has  im- 
mortalized the  French  people  and  the  Empire.*' 

He  paused,  overcome  by  emotion,  as  his  mind 
retraced  these  memorable  scenes.  Soon  raismg 
his  eyes,  and  fixing  them  sadly  yet  affectionately 
upon  Caulaincourt,  he  added,  in  tones  of  peculiar 
tenderness, 

**  And  you,  all  of  yoo  who  are  here,  will  be 
pursued  and  persecuted.  Compromirod  as  yon 
are  for  your  fidelity  to  my  cause,  what  will  be- 
come of  you !  All  is  over,  Caulaincourt.  We 
are  now  about  to  part  In  a  few  days  I  must 
quit  France  forever.  I  will  fix  my  abode  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  course  of  some  little  time, 
the  spot  which  I  shall  inhabit  will  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  receive  the  glorious  wrecks  of  the  anny. 
All  my  old  companions  in  arms  will  find  an  asy- 
lum with  me.  Who  knows  but  that  I  may  one 
day  or  other  have  a  Hospital  of  Invalids  in  the 
United  States  for  my  veteran  Guards."  ~ 

Suddenly  the  galloping  of  horses  was  heard  in 


the  court-yard.  The  Emperor  advanced  to  the 
window.  The  carriages  had  arrived  for  his  de- 
parture. He  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  seemed  for 
a  moment  much  agitated.  He  advanced  toward 
Caulaincourt,  took  his  hand,  gazed  for  a  moment 
silently  and  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  tender- 
ness in  his  face,  when  suddenly  the  warm  and 
glowing  heart  of  this  imperial  man  was  over- 
whehn^  with  affection  and  grief,  and  his  eyes 
were  flooded  with  tears,  which  he  vainly  struggled 
to  repress.  Unable  to  articulate  a  word,  he  press- 
ed the  hand  of  his  devoted  friend,  and,  in  Uie  si- 
lent adieu  of  uncontrollable  emotion,  departed. 

"  I  will  not  att^pt,*'  says  Caulaincourt,  <*  to 
describe  my  feelings  on  taking  my  last  farewell 
of  the  Emperor.  I  felt  that  he  was  about  to  en- 
ter upon  an  endless  exile.  I  rushed  ircm  the 
cabinet,  ahnost  in  a  delirium  of  despair.  Since 
then  my  prosaic  life  has  been  utterly  devoid  of 
interest.  I  have  been  insensible  to  persecution, 
and  have  resented  injuries  only  by  cold  contempt. 
There  is  one  regret  which  presses  heavily  upon 
my  heart.  It  is  that  I  can  not  live  long  enough 
to  complete  the  woriL  of  conscience  and  justice 
which  I  am  anxious  to  bequeath  to  France.  By 
employing  the  few  hours  which  I  can  snatch  from 
death  in  portraying  the  hero  whom  faction  hurled 
from  the  throne^  I  feel  that  I  am  discharging  a 
sacred  duty  to  my  country. 

"The  wonderful  character  of  Napoleon  can 
only  be  accurately  portrayed  by  those  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  him  in  the  relations 
of  private  life.  They  only  can  paint  the  thou- 
sand traits  which  characterized  his  extraordinary 
mind.  <Napoleon  was  more  than  a  hero,  more 
than  an  Emperor.  A  comparison  between  him 
and  any  other  sovereign,  or  any  other  man,  is 
impossible.  His  death  has  left  a  void  in  human 
nature  which  probably  never  will  be  filled  up. 
Future  generations  will  bow  with  respect  to  the 
agf  on  which  the  glory  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
shed  its  lustre.  For  centuries  to  come  French 
hearts  will  glow  with  pride  at  the  mention  of  his 
exploits.  To  his  name  alone  is  attached  inex- 
haustible admiration,  imperishable  remembrance.  '* 

The  Emperor  embraosd  Queen  Hortense,  who 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  then  took  a 
melancholy  farewell  of  the  other  friends  whom 
he  was  never  to  meet  again.  Every  heart  seem- 
ed lacerated  with  almost  unearthly  anguish.  As 
he  passed  along  through  the  serpentine  walk  of 
the  enchanting  park,  embellished  with  all  the  ver- 
dure, the  flowers,  and  the  bird  songs  of  June,  and 
where  he  had  enjoyed  so  many  hours  of  bapi»- 
ness  with  his  much  loved  Josephine,  he  stopped 
several  times,  and  turned  round  to  fix  lus  Uist 
lingering  looks  upon  the  famitiar  and  attractive 
scene.  Little  did  he  then  imagine  that  a  dilapi- 
dated hut,  upon  the  bleak,  stonn-sw^  rock  of 
St.  Helena,  was  to  be  his  prison  and  his  tomb. 

At  the  gate  of  the  park  he  entered  a  plain  tea- 
leche.  General  Becker,  Count  Bertrand,  and  Sa- 
vary  took  the  three  other  seats.  Several  other  ' 
carriages  followed,  occupied  by  Madame  Bertrand 
and  her  children,  Count  Montholon,  wife  and 
child,  Las  Cases  and  his  son,  and  Mvwal  devotod 
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officers  who  were  anxioas  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  the  dethroned  Emperor.  These  carriages  were 
to  proceed  to  Rochefort  by  another  road.  The 
Emperor  and  his  companions  were  habited  in  the 
simple  traveling  dress  of  private  gentlemen.  The 
distance  from  Paris  to  Rochefort,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Charente,  is  about  three  hundred  miles. 
The  friends  of  Napoleon  were  well  aware  that  at- 
tempts would  be  made  to  secure  his  assassination 
on  the  way.  They  were  secretly  well  provided 
with  arms  for  a  desperate  defense.  The  emotions 
excited  in  every  bosom  were  too  strong  for  utter- 
ance. The  attitude  of  the  Emperor  was  calm  and 
dignified.  For  several  hours  there  was  unbroken 
silence  in  the  carriage.  At  ten  o*clock  at  night 
they  arrived  at  Rambouillet,  about  thirty  miles 


from  Malmaison.     In  this  antique  castle  the  Em- 
peror passed  the  night. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  June  80Ch. 
the  rapid  journey  was  resumed.     After  a  meUn- 
choly  drive  of  two  or  three  hours,  they  arrived  at 
Chateaudun.      The  mistress  of  the  post-hoo»« 
hastened  to  the  carriage  door,  and  anxiously  ni- 
quired  if  thei«  was  any  truth  in  the  report  tb^ 
the  Emperor  had  been  assassinated.    ^J^^Jt 
hardly  asked  the  question,  ere  she  recogniied  W 
countenance  of  Napoleon.     For  a  moment  wf 
seemed   stunned.      Then,  raising  her  eycf 
heaven  and  clasping  her  hands,  she  burst  mw 
flood  of  tears,  and  retired  weeping  bitterly.  J* 
were  much  moved  at  this  touching  proof  of  aff*' 
tion.     Driving  rapidly  all  day  and  night«  »»» 
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meeting  with  no  occurrence  to  disturb  the  pro* 
found  sadness  of  the  route,  they  arrived  before 
the  break  4)f  day,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
July,  at  Tours. 

Pressing  on  some  fifty  miles  further,  they  ar- 
rived at  mid-day  at  Poitiers.  The  roads  were 
dusty,  and  the  heat,  from  a  blazing  July  sun, 
sultry  and  oppressive.  At  a  httle  post-house 
outside  the  town  the  Emperor  remained  a  couple 
of  hours  for  repose.  At  two  o*clock  he  again 
entered  his  carriage,  and  proceeded  onward  to 
Niort,  where  he  arrived  just  as  the  glpoms  of 
night  were  settling  down  over  the  city.  Here 
the  Emperor  remained  for  a  day.  He  was  rec- 
ognized by  some  persons,  and  the  rumor  of  his 
arrival  spread  rapidly  through  the  city.  Cries  of 
Vive  VEmptreur  !  began  to  resound  through  the 
streets.  An  immense  concourse  immediately  sur- 
rounded the  hotel,  with  enthusiastic  acclamations 
and  with  every  expression  of  respect  and  love. 
During  the  whole  day  his  rooms  were  thronged 
with  officers  of  the  garrison,  public  functionaries, 
and  influential  citizens.  Here  the  Emperor  was 
also  informed  that  all  egress  fix>m  the  roadstead 
of  Rochefort,  by  the  two  frigates  prepared  for 
him,'  was  effectually  prevented  by  English  ships 
of  war.  His  position  was  now  in  the  highest 
possible  degree  embarrassing.  The  officers  of 
the  army  entreated  him  to  place  himself  at  their 
head,  assuring  him  that  eveiy  soldier  in  the  lurmy 
and  all  the  masses  of  the  people  would  rally  around 
him  with  deathless  fervor. 

Napoleon  might  thus  have  saved  himself. 
He  could  easily  have  aroused  such  enthusiasm 
throughout  France,  and  have  presented  himself 
with  such  imposing  power  before  the  Allies,  that 
it  would  have  required  a  long  and  sanguinary  civil 
war  before  the  hostile  invaders  could  have  sub- 
dued him.  In  this  conflict  the  Allies  would  have 
been  compelled  to  sacrifice  tens  of  thousands  of 
lives,  and  millions  of  money.  Trembling  before 
the  genius  of  the  Emperor,  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  purchase  peace  with  him  upon  terms  which 
would  secure  his  personal  safety  and  dignified  re- 
tirement. But  in  this  conflict  France  would  have 
been  deluged  in  blood,  and  Napoleon  repeatedly 
declared,  and  persevered  in  the  lofty  resolve,  that 
not  one  single  life  should  be  sacrificed  merely  to 
secure  benefits  or  safety  to  himself.  History  pre- 
sents few  parallels  to  such  magnanimity. 

He  was,  however,  still  sanguine  in  the  belief  that 
if  the  Chambers  would  unite  with  him  and  with 
France,  so  as  to  present  an  united  frofkt  to  the  co- 
alition, the  invaders,  notwithstanding  iheir  locust 
legions,  might  still  be  driven  from  the  empire. 
General  Becker  immediately  informed  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  roadstead  at  Rochefoit  was  re- 
ported as  effectually  blockaded ;  and  reported  to 
tl)em  the  enthusiastie  desires  of  the  troops,  that 
Napoleon  would  head  them  to  drive  out  the  in- 
vaders. At  Napo1eon*s  suggestion,  in  this  des- 
perate emergence,  Qeneral  Becker  added  to  this 
communication,  **  //*,  cit  thU  ntuatum^  the  Englith 
eruisere  prevent  the  frigateM  from  putting  to  tea, 
you  can  dispose  of  the  Emperor  as  a  Oeneral  eager- 
ly desirous  only  of  being  useful  to  his  country." 


To  this  Fouche  replied,  **  Napoleon  must  em- 
bark without  delay.  You  must  employ  every 
measure  of  coercion  you<  may  deem  necessary, 
without  failing  in  the  respect  due  to  him. 

*<  As  to  the  services  which  are  offered,  our  du- 
ties toward  France,  and  our  engagements  to  for^ 
eign  powers,  do  not  permit  us  to  accept  of  them/' 

The  evidence  is  now  conclusive  to  abnost  every 
mind  that  Fouche  had  all  this  time  been  plotting 
to  betray  Napoleon  to  the  Allies.  He  knew  that 
Europe  combined  could  not  maintain  the  Bourbons 
upon  the  throne,  so  long  as  the  people  of  France 
saw  any  possibiUty  of  r^alling  Napoleon.  It  was 
therefore  his  design  to  deliver  Napoleon  up  to  his 
enemies.  He  was  afraid  to  order  his  arrest  until 
Paris  should  be  engirdled  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
Allies.  The  exasperated  people  would  instantly 
have  risen  to  the  rescue.  Under  pretense  of  wait- 
ing for  a  safe-conduct,  and  affirming  that  France 
woukl  be  dishonored  by  the  Emperor^s  capture,  he 
would  not  allow  the  frigates  to  sail  when  there 
was  the  slightest  chance  of  .their  escaping  the 
British  cruisers.  He  wished  to  drive  the  Emperor 
on  board  one  of  the  frigates,  so  that  he  could  no 
longer  be  surrounded  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  people,  and  then  to  detain  the  frigates 
until  the  English  cruisers,  by  his  treachery,  should 
be  accumulated  in  such  numbers  as  to  render  es- 
ciqpe  impossible.  While,  therefore,  he  was  thus 
urging  Oeneral  Becker  to  *'  employ  eveiy  meas- 
ure of  coercion"  to  induce  the.Emperor  to  embark, 
orders  were  sent  to  the  maritime  prefect  at.Roche- 
fort  not  to  allow  the  frigates  to  sail.  **  It  is  utter- 
ly impossible,*'  said  the  order,  *'  for  our  two  fiig- 
ates  to  attempt  sailing  while  the  enemy  retains  Ms 
present  position.  It  would  be  proper  to  wait  for 
a  fevorable  opportunity,  which  can  not  offer  for  a 
long  time  to  come." 

**  The  provisional  government,"  says  the  Duke 
of  Rovigo,  **  had  dispatched  agents  to  the  coast, 
and  prepared  the  means  of  carrying  off  |he  Em- 
peror, or  at  least  of  preventing  his  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers.  By  this  means 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  seize  him  as  soon 
as  the  presence  of  the  foreign  troops  in  Paris 
should  have  rendered  unavailing  any  opposition 
that  might  have  sprung  from  the  enthusiasm  still 
created  by  the  Emperor's  painful  situation." 

Eariy  in  the  morning  of  the  dd  of  July  the  Em- 
peror arrived  in  Rochefort.  During  his  short 
reign,  with  all  the  despots  of  Europe  striving  to 
crush  him,  he  had  done  more  to  promote  the  health 
and  the  opulence  of  this  city  than  all  the  raonarchs 
of  France  combined  who  bad  preceded  him.  By 
his  orders  the  extensive  marshes  surrounding  the 
city  had  been  drained  and  fertilized,  and  import- 
ant works  had  been  erected  for  defense,  and  fer 
the  promotion  of  internal  improvements.  As  they 
rode  along,  the  Emperor  pointed  out  to  his  com- 
panions the  once  infectious  marshes,  now  filled 
with  ricks  of  new-mown  hay. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  **  that  the  population  cheer- 
fully recognize  the  prosperity  which  I  have  cre- 
ated in  their  country.  Wherever  I  pass,  I  receive 
the  blessings  of  a  grateful  people." 

The  £mperor*s  arrival  at  Rochefort  produced/a 
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profound  sensation.  The  gardens  of  the  prefect- 
oze,  where  he  took  his  lodgings,  were  filled  with 
an  enthusiastic  crowd.  •  Wboiever  he  appeared 
he  was  greeted  with  the  most  ardent  acclamations. 
"  I- believe,"  says  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  who  was 
with  the  Emperor  at  that  time,  **  that  every  in- 
habitant, without  a  single  exception,  participated 
in  our  feelings."  There  were  several  thousand 
troops  in  the  viginity.  They  all  transmitted  to  the 
Emperor  expressions  of  devoted  attachment,  and 
tendered  to  him  their  services.  There  was  not  a 
military  officer  within  thirty  miles  who  did  not 
hasten  to  offer  his  homage  to  the  Emperor. 

Napoleon  was  desirous  of  embarking  immedi- 
ately, and  of  trusting  to  his  good  fortune,  and  to 
the  guns  of  the  £rigate,  for  escape  from  the  en- 
emy. But  many  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the 
way,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  five 
days,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  that  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  frigates  were  ready  for  his  em- 
barkation. 

The  two  frigates,  the  SaaU  and  the  Medusdt 
which  had  been  assigned  for  the  transportation  of 
Napoleon  and  his  suite,  were  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 
In  the  mean  time  the  English  cruisers,  guided  by 
information  from  Fouche,  had  been  doubled  all 
along  the  coast.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  Emperor  took  an  affecting  leave  of  his  fiuthful 
oompanions  in  arms,  and  amidst  the  tears  of  an 
innumerable  throng  of  people,  and  their  cries  of 
♦*  Vive  VEmpereur  /"  stepped  into  one  of  the 
boats  of  the  Sa4Ue,  The  vessels  were  at  a  long 
distance  from  the  quay.  The  wind  was  boister- 
ous and  the  sea  rough  as  the  Emperor,  in  silence 
and  sadness,  thus  bade  adieu  to  the  shores  of  his 
beloved  France,  It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing before  the  boats  reached  the  SaaU.  The  Em- 
peror slept  on  board.    He  found,  however,  that 


the  frigates  were  not  yet  permitted  to  leave  the 
harbor.  Fouche  had  sent  word  that  the  Engiidi 
government  would  soon  transmit  the  passporti  by 
an  English  ship  of  war,  which  wa*  cruising  off 
Rochelbrt.  The  Emperor  had  hoped  that  hii 
peaceful  retirement  would  not  be  opposed.  He 
had  supposed  that  his  enemies  would  be  satisfied 
by  his  self-sacrifice,  and  his  retirement  to  the 
wilds  of  the  New  World. 

At  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  the 
Emperor  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Aix,  off  which  tlie 
frigates  were  anchored.  The  whole  population  <tf 
the  island,  and  the  regiment  of  marines  in  the  gir- 
rison,  crowded  to  the  shore  to  greet  him,  and  the 
air  was  rent  with  their  acclamations.  His  exile  n- 
sembled  a  triumph.  In  this  his  last  hour  opon 
the  soil  of  France,  he  was  greeted  with  the  wum- 
est  testimonials  of  love  and  homage.  As  he  n- 
tumed  to  the  frigate,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the 
maritime  prefect.  The  Allies  were  now  in  pot* 
session  of  Paris.  The  treadierous  Fouche  wu 
prepared  to  resign  his  power  into  the  hands  of  tbi 
Bourbons.  The  commander  of  the  frigate  was  in* 
formed  that  <<  the  aet  of  disembarking  Napokm 
again  upon  the  soil  of  France  toauld  be  duUni 
high  treason," 

The  Emperor  passed  the  10th  on  board  the  frig- 
ate, much  perplexed  in  considering  the  variMii 
plans  proposed  for  his  escape.  **  It  is  howefcr 
evideht,"  says  Las  Gases,  "  that  in  the  midA  of 
this  state  of  agitation  he  continues  calm  and  res- 
olute, even  to  indifference,  without  manifesting 
the  least  anxiety." 

Before  the  break  of  day  on  the  11  th  of  July,  the 
Duke  of  Rovigo  and  Las  Cases  were  sent  with  i 
flag  of  truce  to  the  commander  of  the  English 
squadron,  to  inquire  if  he  would  feel  himself  au- 
thorized to  allow  the  frigates,  or  any  other  French 
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or  neatnl  vessels,  conveying  the  Emperor,  and 
bound  to  the  United  States,  to  pass  free. 

About  seven  o*clock  in  the  morning  the  envoys 
arrived  on  board  the  BeUerophon^  under  the  com- 
mand of  Obtain  Maitland,  which  was  cruising  off 
the  harbor.  Captain  Maitland  replied  that  his 
orders  were  to  capture  any  vessel  which  should 
attempt  to  leave  the  roadstead. 

They  then  inquired,  **  In  the  event  of  the  Em- 
peror's adopting  the  idea  of  going  to  England, 
may  he  depend  upon  being  received  on  board  your 
ship,  with  those  who  accompany  him  V 

Captain  Maitland  frankly  and  honestly  answer- 
ed, *'  I  will  instantly  address  a  dispatch  to  the 
Admiral  on  the  subject.  Should  the  Emperor  pre- 
sent himself  before  I  receive  a  reply,  I  shall  receive 
him.  But  in  that  case  I  shall  be  acting  on  my  own 
responsibility ;  and  I  can  not  enter  into  any  en- 
gagements as  to  the  reception  he  may  meet  in 
England." 

Captain  Maitland  promised  in  two  days  again 
to  cast  anchor  in  the  roads,  when  he  would  prob- 
ably have  received  his  answer  from  the  Admiral, 
and  when  they  could  again  communicate  with 
him. 

Napoleon,  upon  receiving  this  answer,  reflect- 
ed upon  it  for  some  time,  and  then  resolved,  not- 
withstanding the  overwhelming  force  of  the  En- 
glish, to  brave  all  the  peril,  and  endeavor  to  escape. 
**  Go,"  said  he  to  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  **  and  de- 
sire the  captain  of  the  frigate,  in  my  name,  to  set 
sail  immediately."  Captain  Philibert  returned  the 
astounding  reply,  that  *<  he  was  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  government  to  sail  if  the  vessels  would  be 
exposed  to  any  risk."  When  the  Duke  of  Ro- 
vigo, upon  receiving  this  answer,  indignantly  ex- 
claimed, *<  This  IB  all  deception.  The  government 
is  only  plotting  to  deliver  up  the  Emperor  to  the 
enemy  !"  the  Captain  replied,  *'  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  have  orders  not  to  sail." 

When  the  Emperor  was  informed  of  this  re- 
sult, he  calmly  said,  **  My  secret  presentiments 
told  me  as  much.  But  I  was  unwilling  to  believe 
it.  I  was  reluctant  to  suspect  that  this  Captain, 
who  appeared  a  worthy  man,  could  have  lent  him- 
self to  so  shamefril  an  act  of  treachery.  What  a 
villain  is  that  Fouche !" 

In  this  fearful  emergence  the  Captain  of  the 
Medusa  came  forward  with  the  following  heroic 
proposition.  Forgetting  eveiy  other  considera- 
tion in  devotion  to  the  safety  of  the  Emperor,  he 
begged  permission,  under  fevor  of  the  night,  to 
surprise  the  BeUerophon  at  anchor,  to  engage  her 
in  close  combat,  and  to  grapple  his  vessel  to  her 
sides.  The  sixty-gUn  frigate  could  maintain  the 
conflict  with  her  powerful  adversary  of  seventy- 
four  guns  for  at  least  two  hours  before' she  should 
be  destroyed.  The  BeUerophon,  impeded  and 
crippled  by  the  action,  could  not  overtake  the 
Saale,  which  could  not  be  effectually  opposed  by 
the  English  brig  alone,  and  would  thus  escape. 
This  plan  promised  success.  A  single  word  from 
the  Emperor  would  have  tossed  the  Captain  of  the 
Saale  into  the  sea,  and  have  placed  the  frigate 
under  the  command  of  one  of  the  Emperor^s 
friends.  But  Napoleon  was  the  last  man  in  the 
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world  to  think  of  saving  himself  by  sacrificing  the 
lives  of  others.  He  was  grateful  for  this  proof  of 
affection,  but  promptly  and  decisively  declined  the 
offer. 

The  captain  of  a  Danish  vessel,  the  Bayadere, 
which  was  a  very  rapid  sailer,  offered  the  Emper- 
or the  protection  of  his  flag,  and  expressed  the 
utmost  confidence  that  he  should  be  able  to 
escape  the  cruisers.  He  had  prepared  a  secret 
recess  in  his  vessel,  with  very  great  skill,  where 
the  Emperor  might  be  concealed,  should  the  ves- 
sel be  searched  by  the  English.  Several  young 
oflScers  connected  with  the  naval  service  fitted 
out  two  small  fishing-vessels,  with  which  they 
could  glide  along  in  the  night,  near  to  the  shore, 
and  thus  escape  to  sea,  and  perilously  cross  the 
Atlantic.  Upon  consultation,  both  of  these  plans 
were  rejected.  The  Emperor  was  unwilling  to 
separate  himself  from  his  firiends,  and,  in  secur- 
ing his  own  escape,  to  abandon  them  to  Boarbon 
vengeance.  He  also  considered  it  inconsistent 
with  his  character  to  attempt  escape  in  disguise 
or  concealment.  Nearly  all  of  his  firiends  were 
also  of  opinion,  that  if  Napoleon  would  throw 
himself  upon  the  hospitality  of  England,  he 
would  meet  from  the  nation  a  generous  recep- 
tion. Joseph  Bonaparte  had  made  sure  of  his 
departure  from  Bordeaux  for  the  United  States. 
He  strikingly  resembled  his  brother  Napoleon. 
He  entreated  the  Emperor  to  take  advantage  of 
the  close  resemblance  and  escape  in  his  place, 
while  Joseph  should  remain  in  the  Emperor's 
stead.  Napoleon  would  not  listen  to  a  proposi- 
tion which  exposed  his  brother  to  dangers  which 
belonged  to  his  own  destiny.  Others  urged  that 
it  was  expedient  to  renew  the  war.  It  was  ob- 
vious to  all  that  the  Emperor  had  but  to  place 
himself  upon  the  shore,  and  the  army  every 
where,  and  all  the  masses  of  the  people,  would 
rally  around  him.  But  to  this  the  Emperor  per- 
sisted in  the  reply : 

**  Civil  war  can  have  no  other  result  than  that 
of  placing  me  as  Emperor  in  a  better  position  to 
obtain  arrangements  more  favorable  to  my  per- 
sonal interests.  I  can  not  consent  to  expose  my 
friends  to  destruction  for  such  a  result.  I  can 
not  allow  myself  to  be  the  cause  of  the  desolation 
of  the  provinces,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  national 
party  of  its  tme  support,  by  which,  sooner  or 
later,  the  honor  and  independence  of  France  will 
be  established.  I  have  renounced  sovereignty, 
and  only  wish  for  a  peaceful  asylum." 

On  the  14th,  the  Emperor  again  sent  Las 
Cases  and  Savary  on  board  the  BeUerophon.  They 
returned  with  the  report,  that  Captain  Maitland 
wished  them  to  say  to  the  Emperor,  that  "  if  he 
decided  upon  going  to  England,  he  was  author- 
ized to  receive  him  on  board ;  and  that  he  ac- 
cordingly placed  his  ship  at  the  Emperor's  dis- 
posal." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Emperor  as- 
sembled his  friends  in  council.  Nearly  all  were 
of  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  confide  in  the  honor 
and  the  hospitality  of  England.  General  Gour- 
gaud  and  Count  Montholon  alone  dissented. 
They  urged  that  the  generous  feeliiigs  of  the 
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fhiglish  nation  would  harve  but  little  influonce 
over  the  ariitooratic  ministry ;  that  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland  with  Na« 
poleon,  was  a  prominent  reason  why  the  repub- 
lican Emperor  was  thus  dreaded  by  the  cabinet 
of  St.  James. 

Napoleon,  in  conclusion,  replied :  **  If  there 
were  a  prospect  of  saving  France,  and  not  merely 
of  promoting  my  personal  safety,  I  might  attempt 
a  repetition  of  the  return  from  Elba.  As  it  is,  I 
only  seek  for  repose.  Should  I  once  more  cause 
a  single  shot  to  be  fired,  malevolence  would  take 
advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  asperse  my 
character.  I  am  offered  a  quiet  retreat  in  En- 
gland. I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  Prince  Re- 
gent ;  but  from  all  I  have  heard  of  him,  I  can 
not  avoid  placing  reliance  in  his  magnanimity. 
My  determination  is  taken.  I  am  going  to  write 
to  the  Prince.  To-morrow,  at  daybreak,  we  will 
repair  on  board  the  English  cruiser.'* 

Napoleon  immediately  wrote,  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  apparently  without  devoting  a  mo- 
ment to  the  choice  either  of  words  or  thoughts, 
the  following  letter  to  George  IV.,  then  Prince 
Regent.  It  is  couched  in  terms  of  calm,  sorrow- 
ful, and  majestic  diction,  worthy  of  the  occasion 
and  of  the  man.  Its  comprehensiveness,  appro- 
priateness, and  dignity  of  expression  have  com- 
manded universal  admiration : 

**  RovAL  HiouNBss — Ezposed  to  the  factions 
which  divide  my  country,  and  to  the  hostility  of 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  I  have  termin- 
ated my  political  career,  and  I  come,  like  The- 
mistocles,  to  sit  down  it  the  fireside  of  the 
British  people.  I  place,  myself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  laws,  which  I  claim  from  your 
Royal  Highness,  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies." 

It  was  now  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th.  Las  Gases  and  Gourgaud  were  dispatched 
on  board  the  Bellerophon  to  announce  the  coming 
of  his  Majesty  the  next  day  General  Gourgaud 
was  also  commissioned  to  take  the  letter  to  Lon- 
don. He  received  firom  the  Emperor  the  follow- 
ing instructions : 

*'My  aid-de-camp  Gourgaud  will  repair  on 
board  the  English  squadron,  with  Count  de  Las 
Cases.  He  will  take  his  departure  in  the  vessel 
which  the  commander  of  that  squadron  will  dis- 
patch either  to  the  Admiral  or  to  London.  He 
will  endeavor  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  hand  my  letter  to  him.  If  there 
should  n3t  be  found  any  inconvenience  in  the 
delivery  of  passporU  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  is  my  particular  wish  to  proceed  to 
that  country.  But  I  will  not  accept  of  passports 
for  any  colony.  In  default  of  America,  I  prefer 
England  to  any  other  country.  I  shall  take  the 
name  of  Colonel  Muiron  or  of  Duroc.  If  I  must 
go  to  England,  I  should  wish  to  reside  in  a 
country-houie,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
leagues  from  London,  and  to  arrive  there  in  the 
strictest  incognito.  I  should  require  a  dwelling- 
house  sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  all 
my  suite.  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  avoid 
London ;  and  this  wish  must  necessarily  fall  in 


with  the  views  of  the  government.  Should  the 
Ministry  be  desirous  of  placing  a  nrmmiirnitmrr 
near  my  person,  Gourgaud  will  see  that  this  ood- 
dition  shall  not  seemingly  have  the  effect  at 
placing  me  under  any  kind  of  confinement ;  and 
that  the  person  selected  for  the  duty  may,  by  his 
rank  and  character,  remove  ail  idea  of  an  an^ 
vorable  or  suspicious  nature." 

General  Gourgaud  was  dispatched  to  England, 
but  was  not  even  allowed  to  land.  His  letter  was 
sent  by  other  hands  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

During  the  night,  several  French  naval  officers 
again  entreated  Napoleon  not  to  trust  to  the 
British  government.  They  expressed  great  con- 
fidence that  they  could  escape  along  the  shore, 
and.  implored  him  not  to  place  himself  in  the 
power  of  an  enemy,  to  whose  honor  and  gener- 
osity it  was  in  vain  to  make  any  appeal.  While 
thus  deliberating,  General  Becker  arrived  in  all 
haste  with  the  information  that  the  Bourbons  had 
sent  some  officers  to  Rochefort  to  arrest  the  Em- 
peror. Napoleon  immediately  dressed,  and,  just 
as  the  day  was  dawning,  entered  a  small  brig,  the 
Epervier^  tn  be  conveyed  to  the  British  cruiser. 

The  whole  party  accompanying  the  Emperor, 
consisting  of  officers,  ladies,  children,  and  serv- 
ants, amounted  to  fifty-nine  persons. 

*'  Sire,"  said  General  Becker, with  deep  emotion, 
"  shall  I  accompany  you  to  the  Bellerophon  ?" 

With  that  instinctive  sense  of  delicacy,  gener- 
osity, and  honor,  which  ever  characterized  the 
Emperor^  he  promptly  replied :  **  By  no  means. 
We  must  be  mindful  of  the  reputation  of  France. 
Were  you  to  accompany  me,  it  might  be  thought 
that  you  had  delivered  me  up  to  the  English.  It 
is  entirely  of  my  free  will  that  I  proceed  to  their 
squadron.  I  do  not  wish  to  expose  France  to 
the  suspicion  of  such  an  act  of  treachery." 

General  Becker,  like  all  who  had  ever  been 
admitted  to  the  familiar  acquaintance  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  was  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  that  irresistible  attraction  which  he  exerted 
over  all  who  approached  him.  The  General, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment to  watch  over  Napoleon  as  a  spy  and  a 
jailor,  endeavored  to  reply.  But,  entirely  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  he  coukl  not  articulate  a 
word,  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  Emperor  cordially  grasped  his  hand,  and 
said,  with  that  melancholy  serenity  of  counte- 
nance which  never  forsook  him  :  "  Embrace  me. 
General !  I  thank  you  for  all  the  care  you  have 
taken  of  me.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  known 
you  sooner.  I  would  have  attached  you  to  mj 
person.     Adieu,  General !     Adieu  !" 

Sobbing  uncontrollably,  General  Becker  could 
only  reply,  in  words  almost  inarticulate,  **  Adieu, 
Sire  !     May  you  be  happier  than  we !" 

As  the  boat  approached  the  ship,  the  English 
sailors  manned  the  yards,  the  marines  were 
drawn  up  on  deck,  Captain  Maitland  and  his 
officers  awaited  at  the  gangway,  and  the  Emper- 
or was  received  with  all  the  respect  and  etiquette 
due  to  his  rank,  his  history,  and  his. misfortunes. 
As  the  Emperor  placed  his  foot  on  board  the 
Bellerophonj  he  said : 
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''Captain  Maitland,  I  come  on  board  your 
ship  to  place  myself  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  England." 

The  Captain  only  replied  by  a  low  bow.  He 
then  led  the  Emperor  into  his  cabin,  gave  him 
possession  of  the  room,  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  BelUrophon  were  presented.  In  the  mean 
time  the  anchors  were  raised,  the  sails  spread, 
and  the  ship  was  on  her  way  for  England.  Early 
in  the  evening,  the  Superb,  a  seventy-four  gun 
ship,  bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral  Hotham,  hove 
in  sight,  and  signaled  the  Bellerophon  to  cast 
anchor.  The  Admiral  came  on  board,  and  so- 
licited permission  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Em- 
peror, who  had  retired  to  his  cabin.  After  a  long 
and  fifiendly  interview,  the  Emperor  was  invited 
to  breakfast  the  next  morning  on  board  the  Su- 
perb. He  was  received  with  all  the  honors  due 
to  a  sovereign.  The  Admiral  and  all  the  officers 
of  the  squadron  emulated  each  other  in  greeting 
their  illustrious  guests  with  a  generous  hospi- 
tality. The  Admiral  invited  the  Emperor  to  take 
passage  for  England  on  board  his  ship,  as  more 
capacious  and  tomfortable  than  the  Bellerophon. 
The  Emperor,  with  his  usual  kindness,  replied, 

**  It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  a  few  days.  Be- 
sides, I  should  be  sorry  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
Captain  Maitland,  especially  if  present  circum- 
stances arc  likely  to  forward  him  in  his  career.** 

As  the  Emperor  was  leaving  the  Bellerophon 
to  visit  the  Superb,  the  guard  was  drawn  up  on 
the  quarter-deck  to  salute  him.  He  stopped  and 
requested  them  to  perform  several  military  move- 
ments,' giving  the  word  of  command  himself 
Perceiving  their  manner  to  differ  from  that  of  the 
French,  he  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  sol- 
diers, pushed  their  bayonets  aside  with  his 
hands,  and  taking  a  musket  from  one  of  the 
rear-rank,  went  through  the  exercise  himself 
The  officers  and  the  sailors  gazed  with  unuttera- 


ble amazement  upon  this  exhibition  of  the  repub- 
lican Emperor.      * 

In  consequence  of  light  and  contrary  winds, 
nine  days  passed  before  the  Bellerophon  cast  an- 
chor in  an  English  harbor.  Tlie  Emperor,  with 
intense  interest,  made  himself  familiar  with  every 
thing  on  board  the  ship.  He  had  won  golden 
opinions  from  all.  He  was  no  longer  doubtful 
of  a  cordial  reception  in  England.  His  mind  was 
relieved  from  a  terrible  burden  of  care,  and  his 
spirits  were  cheerful  and  buoyant.  The  discipline 
on  board  the  ship  charmed  him,  and  he  was  never 
weary  of  expressing  his  admiration.  "What  I 
admire  most,**  said  he,  "  is  the  silence  and  order- 
ly conduct  of  the  men.  On  board  a  French  ship 
every  one  calls,  and  gives  orders,  gabbling  like 
so  many  geese.** 

An  English  officer  on  board  the  ship  records : 
**  H«  has  stamped  the  usual  impression  on  every 
one  here,  as  elsewhere,  of  his  being  an  extraordi- 
nary man.  Nothing  escapes  his  notice.  His  eyes 
are  in  every  place  and  on  every  object,  from  the 
greatest  to  the  most  minute.  All  the  general  regu- 
lations of  the  service,  from  the  lord  high  admiral 
to  the  seamen,  their  duties,  views,  expectations, 
pay,  rank,  and  comforts,  have  been  scanned  with 
characteristic  keenness  and  rapidity.  The  ma- 
chinery of  the  ship,  blocks,  masts,  yards,  ropes, 
rigging,  and  every  thing  else  underwent  shnilar 
scrutiny.** 

The  kind  reception  given  to  the  Emperor  on 
board  the  ships  had  repelled  all  suspicions.  He 
was  now  proceeding  to  England  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, soothed  by  cheerful  thoughts,  and  unap- 
prehensive of  any  hostile  treatment  there.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  passage  the  Emperor  appeared  tran- 
quil, and,  by  his  kind  and  gentle  spirit,  soothed 
the  feelings  of  his  grief-stricken  companions.  He 
showed  to  Captain  Maitland  the  portraits  of  his 
wife  and  child ;  and  tears  flooded  the  eyes  of  the 
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affectionate  husband  and  father,  as  he  tenderly 
spoke  of  being  separated  from  those  whom  he  so 
dearly  loved. 

During  the  passage  the  officers  and  the  crew 
adopted  the  etiquette  of  the  Emperor's  suite. 
They  addressed  him  as  Sire^  or  Your  Majesty^ 
and  whenever  he  appeared  on  deck  every  one 
took  off  his  hat.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th,  the  BelUropkon  cast  anchor  in 
the  harbor  of  Torbay.  The  moment  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Emperor  was  on  board,  the  bay 
was  covered  with  boats  crowded  with  people, 
men  and  women  of  ail  ranks,  eager  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  man  who  had  filled  the  wide  world 
with  his  renown.  The  Emperor  kindly  came 
upon  deck  several  times  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
by  the  exhibition  of  himself  All  hearts  seemed 
to  turn  toward  him.  The  owner  of  a  beautiful 
country-seat,  in  sight  of  the  ship,  sent  Napoleon  a 
present  of  various  fruits.  The  ladies  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  and  scarfs  in  attestation  of  sym- 
pathy. 

Admiral  Keith,  who  was  in  command  at  Plym- 
outh, but  a  few  miles  from  Torbay,  wrote  to  Captain 
Maitland,  "  Tell  the  Emperor  that  I  shall  be  happy 
in  being  made  acquainted  with  any  thing  which 
may  be  agreeable  to  him  ,  ind  that  I  will  do  ev^ 
ery  thing  in  my  power  to  comply  wiib  hia  wiiht»». 
Thank  him  in  my  name  lor  tLif!  guiierouH  atten- 
tions which  he  personally  unlproj  to  bo  ihown  to 
my  nephew,  who  Was  brought  a  prisuiier  to  Kim 
after  being  wounded  at  ^X'^iterluo/^ 

In  the  night  of  the  25 Lh,  the  ahip  w(?LgheiJ  an- 
chor and  sailed  for  PlyrnLiutli,  whtrrr  she  arrived 
about  noon  the  next  day.     Imtn^Lliat^lj  the  Em- 
peror and  his  suite  perceived  a  m^^rketl  change  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  w(>r*?  iredtftd,     Capiaki 
Maitland  appeared  thought tul,  anxious,  and  ex- 
tremely sad.  A  num- 
ber of  armed  boats  __- 
from  the  other  line- 
of-battle   ships    and 
frigates  in  the  har- 
bor, took  their  sta- 
tions, like  sentinels, 
around  the  Bellero- 
phoHf  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  approach 
without  a  pass  from 
the   Admiral.     Two 
frigates    were    also 
placed  as  guard-ships 
of[  the  BelUropkon. 
Had  the  British  gov- 
ernment been  appre- 
hensive that  the  En- 
glish  people  would 
rise  and  seize  Napo- 
leon and  make  him 
their  king,  they  could 
not     have     adopted 
more   rigorous   pre- 
cautions.     Rumors, 
taken  from  the  dai- 
ly   papers,     passed 
through     the    ship, 


that  the  Privy  Council  were  deliberating  wheth- 
er to  deliver  Napoleon  to  the  vengeance  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  to  order  him  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  and  shot,  or  to  send  him  a  prisoner  iSir 
life  to  the  dreary  rock  of  St.  Helena.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  England's  proudest  noble,  who 
had  unworthily  allowed  himself  to  cherish  feel- 
ings of  implacable  hatred  toward  the  illustrious 
republican  chief,  **  in  his  dispatches,'*  says  Count 
Montholon,  *'  urged  them  to  adopt  bloody  and  ter- 
rible determinations.*'  *  The  earnest  and  kindly 
intended  expostulation  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  m- 
duced  the  government  to  adopt  the  lingering  ex- 
ecution of  insult  and  privation,  inste<id  of  the 
more  speedy  agency  of  the  bullet. 

The  harbor  at  Plymouth,  still  more  than  at 
Torbay,  was  covered  with  boats  of  all  descriptiom. 
The  population  from  thirty  miles  around  came  in 
crowds  to  see  and  to  greet  the  illustrious  prisoner. 
In  admiration  of  his  greatness,  and  with  an  in- 
stinctive sense  that  he  had  ever  been  the  friend 
of  the  peopUt  they  surrounded  the  ship  with  one 
continuous  roar  of  acclamation  and  enthusiasm. 
The  Emperor  was  never  more  cordially  greeted 
*  S«e  also  London  Times,  Joljr  S4,  25, 1815 
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even  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  His  arrival 
had  produced  a  delirium  throughout  all  England. 
Notwithstanding  the  libels  of  the  Ministers,  the 
returned  soldiers  had  narrated  in  every  cottage 
stories  of  his  magnanimity,  his  kindness,  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  He  was 
the  man  of  the  people,  and  the  people  instinctively 
surrendered  to  him  their  love  and  homage.  From 
all  parts  of  England  multitudes  were  crowding 
toward  Plymouth.  There  were  frequently  not 
less  than  a  thousand  boats  surrounding  the  Beller- 
ophon.  The  armed  guard-boats  continually  row- 
ing around,  though  they  fired  musketry  and  run 
down  two  boats,  by  which  several  lives  were  lost, 
could  with  great  difficulty  keep  the  eager  crowd 
at  the  prescribed  distance  of  three  hundred  yards. 
The  enthusiasm  was  so  intense  and  universal, 
that  the  English  government  became  actually  ap- 
prehensive that  Napoleon  might  be  rescued  even 
on  board  a  British  line-of-battle  ship  and  in  a 
British  harbor.  "  Two  frigates  were  therefore," 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott, "  appointed  to  lie  as  guards 
on  the  Bellerophon,  and  sentinels  were  doubled 
and  trebled  both  by  day  and  by  night.*' 

The  Emperor  was  firm,  thoughtful,  and  silent. 
His  friends  were  overwhelmed  with  consterna- 
tion. On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July,  Sir 
Henry  Buribury,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  came 
on  board  with  Admiral  Keith,  and  from  a  scrap 
of  paper,  without  signature,  read  to  the  Emperor 
the  following  illegal  and  infamous  decision  : 

"  As  it  may  perhaps  be  convenient  for  General 
Bonaparte  to  learn,  without  further  delay,  the  in- 
tentions of  the  British  government,  your  lordship 
will  communicate  the  following  information : 

**  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  duty  to- 
ward our  country  and  the  Allies  of  his  Majesty, 
if  General  Bonaparte  possessed  the  means  of 
again  disturbing  the  repose  of  Europe.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  be  restrained  in  his  personal  lib- 
erty, so  far  as  this  may  be  required  by  the  fore- 
going important  object.  The  island  of  St.  Hel- 
ena has  been  chosen  as  his  future  residence.  Its 
climate  is  healthy,  and  its  local  position  will  al- 
low of  his  being  treated  with  more  indulgence 
than  could  A  admitted  in  any  other  spot,  owing 
to  the  indispensable  precautions  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  employ  for  the  security  of  his 
person." 

It  was  then  stated  that  General  Bonaparte 
might  select  a  surgeon  and  any  three  officers,  ex- 
cepting Savary  and  Lallemand,  to  accompany 
him,  and  also  twelve  domestics ;  that  these  per- 
sons would  be  regarded  and  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war;  and  that  Sir  George  Cockbum  would 
sail  in  a  few  days  to  convey  the  captives  to  their 
prison. 

Sir  George  received  very  rigorous  instructions 
to  recognize  Napoleon  not  as  an  Emperor  but 
simply  as  a  General.  He  was  to  examine  every 
article  in  the  possession  of  tlie  Emperor,  baggage, 
wines,  provisions,  plate,  money,  diamonds,  bills 
of  exchange,  and  salable  effects  of  all '  kinds. 
Every  thing  of  value  thus  seized  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ministers.    He  was  informed 


that  the  interest  accruing  from  this  property  should 
be  faithfully  appropriated  to  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  his  prison-house. 

The  members  of  the  household  of  the  Emperor, 
in  the  various  capacities  of  household  service, 
were  also  informed  that  if  they  wished  to  accom- 
pany the  Emperor,  they  must  be  subjected  to  all 
the  restraints  which  might  be  deemed  necessaxy 
for  securing  the  person  of  the  distinguished  cap- 
tive. "  This  was  regarded,"  says  Mr.  Bussy,  "  as 
an  effort  to  deter  his  friends  from  accompanying 
the  exile  to  his  destination,  by  impressing  them 
with  an  idea  of  punishment  for  vague  and  unde- 
fined offenses ;  and  of  having  before  them  a  life 
of  disquietude,  from  espionage  and  arbitrary  con- 
trol. If  such  were  really  the  intention,  however, 
it  signally  failed  ;  its  sole  effect  being  to  concen- 
trate the  affections  of  those  whom  it  sought  to 
terrify." 

Thus  trampling  upon  the  British  constitution, 
and  in  defiance  of  all  justice  and  law,  was  an  il- 
lustrious foreigner  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  without  trial  and  even  without  accusation. 
The  Ministers  were  so  fully  conscious  of  the  ille- 
gality of  the  measure,  that  they  did  not  venture 
even  to  sign  their  names  to  the  act.  The  Em- 
peror listened  to  the  reading  of  this  atrocious  doc- 
ument in  silence,  with  profound  calmness,  and 
without  manifesting  any  emotion.  He  had  ob- 
tained such  wonderful  control  over  his  own  spirit 
that,  in  tones  gentle  and  dignified,  and  with  great 
mildness  of  manner  and  countenance,  he  simply, 
yet  eloquently,  replied : 

"  I  am  the  guest  of  England,  not  her  prisoner. 
I  have  come,  of  my  own  accord,  to  place  myself 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  law.  In  my 
case  the  government  has  violated  the  laws  of  its 
own  country,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  sfcred 
duty  of  hospitality.  I  protest  against  their  right 
to  act  thus,  and  appeal  to  British  honor." 

After  the  Admiral  and  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  had 
retired.  Napoleon,  in  anguish  of  spirit,  remarked 
to  his  friends, 

"  The  idea  of  imprisonment  at  St.  Helena  is 
perfectly  horrible.  To  be  enchained  for  life  on 
an  island  within  the  tropics,  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance from  any  land,  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  world,  and  every  thing  it  contains 
that  is  dear  to  me !  It  is  worse  than  Tamerlane's 
iron  cage !  I  would  prefer  being  delivered  up  to 
the  Bourbons.  They  style  me  General !  They 
might  as  well  call  me  Archbishop.  1  was  head 
of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  army.  Had  they 
confined  me  in  the  Tower  of  London,  or  in  one 
of  the  fortresses  of  England,  though  not  what  I 
had  hoped  from  the  generosity  of  the  English 
people,  I  should  not  have  had  so  much  cause  for 
complaint.  But  to  banish  me  to  an  island  within 
the  tropics !  They  might  as  well  sign  my  death 
warrant  at  once.  It  is  impossible  that  a  man  of 
my  habit  of  body  can  exist  long  in  such  a  cli- 
mate." 

In  the  despair  of  this  dreadfiil  hour,  in  which 
Napoleon  first  confronted  insult,  separation  from 
all  his  friends  and  from  every  earthly  joy,  life- 
long imprisonment  upon  the  ocean's  most  dreary 
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rock,  and  the  deprivations  and  sufferings  of  those 
faithful  followers  who  still  clung  to  him,  he  seem- 
ed, for  an  instant  only,  to  have  wavered  in  his 
usual  fortitude.  For  a  time  he  slowly  paced  the 
floor  of  the  cabin,  apparently  perfectly  calm,  yet 
oppressed  by  the  enormity  of  the  doom  descend- 
ing upon  his  friends  and  upon  himself.  His  first 
thoughts  even  then  seemed  to  be  for  his  compan- 
ions. As  he  slowly  walked  to  and  fro,  he  said, 
in  the  absent  manner  of  soliloquy, 

**  After  all,  am  I  quite  sure  of  going  to  St. 
Helena  1  Is  a  man  dependent  upon  others  when 
he  wishes  that  his  dependence  should  cease  1" 

Then  turning  to  Las  Cases,  he  added,  **My 
friend !  I  have  sometimes  an  idea  of  quitting  you. 
This  would  not  be  very  difficult.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  create  a  little  mental  excitement  {H  ne 
s'agit  que  de  s£  morUer  un  tant  soil  peu  la  tete)j 
and  I  shall  soon  have  escaped.  All  will  be  over, 
and  you  can  then  tranquilly  rejoin  your  families.** 

Las  Gases,  remonstrating  warmly  against  such 
suggestions,  replied,  "Sire!  we  will  live  upon 
the  past.  There  is  enough  of  that  to  satisfy  us. 
Do  we  not  enjoy  the  life  of  Cssar  and  of  Alex- 
ander 1  We  shall  possess  still  more ;  you  will 
reperuse  yourself,  Sire  !** 

The  cloud  immediately  passed  away  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Emperor.  **  Be  it  so,**  he  promptly 
replied ;  **  we  will  write  our  memoirs.  Yes,  we 
must  be  employed,  for  occupation  is  the  scythe 
of  time.  After  all,  a  man  ought  to  fulfill  his  des- 
tinies. This  is  my  grand  doctrine.  Very  well ! 
Let  mine  be  accomplished."  Instantly  resum- 
ing his  accustomed  serenity  and  cheerfUlness,  he 
changed  the  topic  of  conversation. 

The  officers  of  the  BelUropkon  had  all  become 
attached  to  the  Emperor.  From  the  Captain  to 
the  humblest  sailors  they  were  all  exceedingly 
mortified  and  chagrined  at  the  treatment  their 
illustrious  guest  was  receiving  from  the  Minis- 
ters.* Many  English  gentlemen,  in  London,  also 


*  The  English  government  felt  so  embarrassed  by  con- 
scious guilt  that  a  pear  after  they  passed  a  law  to  sanc- 
tify the  crime.  Mackintosh,  in  his  *'  History  ofEngland," 
Hi.  133.  drawing  a  parallel  between  Napoleon  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots,  says,  "  Neither  of  them  was  bom  a  Brit- 
ish subject,  or  had  committed  any  oflR^nse  within  the  Ju- 
rlsdiciion  of  England.  ConsequenUy  neither  of  them  was 
amenable  to  English  law.  The  imprisonment  of  neither 
was  conlbrmable  to  the  law  of  England  or  the  law  of  na- 
tions.*' 

Still,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  justifies  the  crime  upon  the 
plea  of  necessity.  In  reference  to  the  subsequent  act,  by 
which  the  government  attempted  to  legalize  an  outrage 
already  committed,  he  says,  "  Agreeably  to  this  view  of 
the  matter,  the  detention  of  Napoleon  was  legalized  by  an 
act  of  the  British  Parliament.*  By  the  bare  passing  of 
such  an  act,  it  was  tacitly  assutned  that  the  antecedent 
detention  was  without  warrant  of  law.  Thin  evident 
truth  is  more  fhlty  admitted  by  the  language  of  the  statute, 
which,  in  assigning  the  reason  for  passing  it,  alleges  that 
*  it  is  necessary  fbr  the  preservation  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  and  for  the  general  safety,  that  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte should  be  detained  and  kept  in  custody  ;'  and  it  Is 
still  more  explicitly  declared  by  a  specific  enactment,  which 
pronounces  that  he  '  shall  be  deeined  and  taken  to  be,  and 
shall  be  treated  and  dealt  with  as  a  prisoner  of  war*— a 
distinct  admission  that  he  was  not  so  in  contemplation  of 
law,  until  the  statute  had  imposed  that  character  upon 
him." 
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eagerly  volunteered  their  efibits  to  place  the  out- 
lawed Emperor  under  the  protection  of  the  Bxit- 
ish  constitution. 

The  French  gentlemen  composing  the  suite 
of  the  Emperor  were  in  great  consternation,  since 
but  four  of  them  could  be  permitted  to  accompany 
him  to  St.  Helena.  Their  attachment  to  Napo- 
leon was  so  strong  that  all  were  anxious  to  share 
his  dreary  and  life-long  imprisonment.  DreadluJ 
as  was  this  doom,  "we  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
sire,** says  Las  Gases,  **  that  each  of  us  might  be 
among  those  whom  the  Emperor  would  choose ; 
entertaining  but  one  fear,  that  of  fmding  our- 
selves excluded.** 

Two  of  the  daily  papers  generously  and  warm- 
ly espoused  the  cause  of  the  Emperor.  The 
voice  of  the  people  grew  louder.  The  number  of 
boats  daily  increased,  and  so  crowded  the  Bei- 
lerophon  that  discharges  of  musketry  were  em- 
ployed to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  'l^lienever 
the  Emperor  appeared  upon  deck,  he  was  greeted 
with  constantly  increasing  enthusiasm  of  acclaim. 
Napoleon  began  to  be  cheered  by  the  hope  that 
the  despotism  of  the  government  would  be  com- 
peUed  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 

The  Northumberland^  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Cockbum,  was  to  convey  the  Emperor 
to  St.  Helena.  This  ship  was  at  Portsmouth, 
not  quite  ready  for  so  long  a  voyage.  The  Min- 
isters were  exceedingly  uneasy  in  view  of  the 
public  developments  in  favor  of  the  Emperor. 
They  consequently  urged  the  utmost- possible 
dispatch  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  ship. 
Under  these  circumstances,  by  the  advice  of  an 
English  lawyer,  the  Emperor  wrote  the  follo^r- 
ing  Protest,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment: 

PROTEST. 

"  I  hereby  solemnly  protest,  in  the  face  of 
Heaven  and  mankind,  against  the  violence  that 
is  done  me,  and  the  violation  of  my  most  sacred 
rights  in  forcibly  disposing  of  my  person  and  lib- 
erty. I  voluntarily  came  on  board  the  BcUer- 
ophon.  I  am  not  the  prisoner,  I  am  the  guest 
of  England.  I  came,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Captain  himself,  who  said  he  had  orders  from 
the  government  to  receive  and  conv^  me  to  En- 
gland, together  with  my  suite,  if  agreeable  to  me. 
I  came  forward  with  confidence  to  place  myself 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  England. 
When  once  on  board  the  BeUerophon^  I  was  en- 
titled to  the  hospitality  of  the  British  people.  If 
the  government,  in  giving  the  Captain  of  the  Be/- 
lerophcn  orders  to  receive  me,  only  wished  to  lay 
a  snare,  it  has  forfeited  its  honor  and  disgraced 
its  flag.  If  this  act  be  consummated,  it  will  be 
in  vain  for  the  English  henceforth  to  talk  of  their 
sincerity,  their  laws,  and  liberties.  British  foilh 
will  have  been  lost  in  the  hospitality  of  the  Bel- 
ter ophon. 

'*  I  appeal  to  history.  It  will  say  that  an  en- 
emy, who  made  war  for  twenty  years  against  the 
English  people,  came  spontaneously,  in  the  hour 
of  misfortune,  to  seek  an  asyltmi  under  their  laws. 
What  more  striking  proof  could  he  give  of  bis 
esteem  and  conflde^et  But  how^did  England 
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reply  to  such  an  act  of  magnanimity?  It  pre- 
tended to  hold  out  a  hospitable  hand  to  the  ene- 
my, and  on  giving  himself  up  with  confidence  he 
was  immolated.  Napoleon. 

**  Bdlerophon,  at  Sea,  August  4, 1815.'* 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  as  the  Emperor 
was  slowly  pacing  the  deck  conversing  with  Las 
Gases,  he  quietly  drew  from  under  his  waistcoat 
the  valuable  diamond  necklace  which  Queen  Hor- 
tense  had  pressed  upon  himi  and,  without  slacken- 
ing his  pace,  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Las  Cases, 
saying, "  Take  care  of  that  for  me.  *'  He  then  con- 
tinued his  conversation,  upon  a  totally  different 
subject,  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption. 

Two  plans  were  formed,  by  legal  gentlemen  in 
London,  to  rescue  the  Emperor  from  the  despotic 
grasp  of  the  Ministers,  and  to  place  him  under 
the  protection  of  British  law.  One  effort  was,  to 
demand  the  person  of  Napoleon,  through  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to 
cite  him,  as  a  witness,  in  an  important  trial,  to 
prove  the  condition  of  the  French  navy.  When 
the  officer  arrived  to  serve  the  writ  on  Lord  Keith, 
the  Admiral  contrived  to  keep  the  boat  off  until 
he  had  leaped  into  his  twelve-oared  barge.  Then 
there  ensued  a  race  in  which  the  Admiral  was  of 
course  a  victor,  but  which  provoked  the  mirth  of 
all  England,  and  also  roused  the  indignation  of 
many  generous  hearts. 

The  government,  alarmed  by  these  determined 
efforts  to  rescue  their  victim  from  a  life-long  im- 
prisonment and  a  lingering  death,  ordered  the 
Bellerophon  immediately  to  put  to  sea,  and  to  re- 
main cruising  off  Torbay.  till  she  could  be  joined 
by  the  squadron  from  Portsmouth  destined  for 
St.  Helena.  It  is  greatly  to  the  honor  of  the 
British  nation,  that  the  Ministers,  while  perpe- 
tradng  this  higfa-haoded  crime,  coald  not,  with 


safety,  take  Napoleon  into  any  harbor  in  En- 
gland. The  wind  was  high  and  the  sea  rough, 
but  the  Bellerophon  weighed  anchor  and  pushed 
out  into  the  stormy  waves.  Here  the  ship  re- 
mained for  several  days,  to  the  great  discomfort 
of  all  on  board,  pitching  and  rolling  on  the  rest- 
less billows.* 

The  Emperor  chose  as  his  companions  the 
Grand-Marshal  Bertrand,  Count  Montholon,  and 
Count  Las  Oases.  General  Gourgaud  was  in 
such  despair  at  being  left,  and  pleaded  so  earn- 
estly to  be  taken,  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
structions allowed  Napoleon  to  take  but  three 
officers,  it  was  consented  that  Las  Gases  should 
be  considered,  not  as  an  officer,  but  as  private 
secretary.     Thus  Gourgaud  was  included. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  the  Northumberland, 
with  two  frigates,  arrived  at  Torbay.  Admiral 
Keith  and  Admiral  Gockbum  came  on  board 
the  Bellerophon.  Both  seemed  embarrassed  and 
ashamed  of  the  ignominious  business  they  were 
called  upon  to  perform.  Admiral  Keith  was  a 
gentleman  of  highly  polished  manners .   He  seem- 

*  **  The  ftiends  of  Napoleon  in  England,  meanwhile— 
for  notwithsunding  the  odium  which  had  been  uniformly 
east  upon  him  by  authority,  his  real  character  had  grad- 
ually become  known,  and  the  revulsion,  consequent  upon 
the  detection  of  fUsehood,  had  naturally  converted  many, 
who  had  been  unwitting  dupes,  Into  admiring  flriends,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  number  of  Intelligent  peraons  who  had 
never  been  deceived— used  all  their  influence  to  soften  the 
rigor  of  his  sentence ;  and  Ailing  In  their  appeals  to  the 
clemency  of  the  government,  they  had  recourse  to  other, 
though  certainly  as  inadequate  means,  to  e^et  their  pur- 
pose. It  was  first  sought  to  procure  his  removal  on  shore 
by  a  writ  of  habeas  emjnu ;  but  this  process  was  found 
to  be  inapplicable  to  an  alien ;  upon  which  a  subpcena 
was  Issued,  citing  him  to  appear  as  witness  in  an  action 
brought  by  a  naval  officer  for  libel.  This  proceeding  seems 
to  have  alarmed  and  confounded  both  the  Admiralty-Board 
and  its  officer.  Lord  KeHh.**^Hisiorf  of^yapoUon  by 
Qsorgt  M.  Musstjf.  London^  1840.  i 
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ed  to  feel  keenly  the  insults  which  his  govern- 
ment was  heaping  upon  the  Emperor.  With 
crimson  cheeks  and  faltering  speech  he  informed 
Napoleon  that  he  was  ordered  to  search  his  lug- 
gage and  that  of  his  suite,  and  to  take  away  all 
Uie  money  that  could  be  found.  He,  however, 
gave  the  kind  assurance  that  the  English  govern- 
ment did  not  intend  to  rob  General  Bonaparte ; 
but  that  they  would  act  as  guardians,  and  keep 
his  money  safely,  that  he  might  not  squander  it 
in  attempts  to  escape.  **When  'General  -Bona- 
parte dies,"  the  government  authorized  the  Ad- 
miral to  say,  "  he  can  dispose  of  his  property  by 
Will,  and  he  may  be  assured  that  hia  Will  shall 
be  fidthfully  executed.**  The  Emperor  and  his 
friends  were  also  ordered  to  surrender  their  swords. 
General  Bonaparte  was  also  informed,  that,  if  he 
should  make  any  effort  to  escape,  he  would  expose 
himsel^to  close  confinement.  A  few  months  af- 
terward an«ct  of  Parliament  was  passed,  subject- 
ing to  the  penalty  of  death  any  of  his  suite  who 
should  attempt  to  facilitate  his  escape. 

Admiral  Cockbum  attended  to  this  humiliating 
task.  The  French  gentlemen  refiised  to  be  pres- 
ent at  an  outrage  so  ignominious.  The  Emper- 
or's valet,  Marchand,  opened  the  trunks  for  the 


search.  The  business  was  faithfully  executed. 
Every  article  was  examined,  not  even  excepting 
the  Emperor*s  body  linen.  About  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  taken,  in  gold,  from  the  trunks- 
Twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  in  gold,  were  left  in 
the  hands  of  Marchand,  the  Emperor's  valet-de- 
chambre,  for  his  master's  present  use  in  remuner- 
ating his  servants.  The  Admiral  was,  however, 
not  willing  to  thrust  his  hand  into  the  pockets  of 
the  Emperor,  or  to  order  him  to  take  off  his  shirt. 
Thus  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  diamonds  and  letters  of  credit,  were  r^ 
tained.* 

The  two  Admirals  now  came  into  the  pabin 
'where  the  Emperor,  calm  and  sorrowful,  was 
standing  by  the  stem  windows.  Las  Cases, 
Count  Montholon,  General  Bertrand,  and  Gen- 
eral Gourgaud,  burning  with  unavailing  indig- 
nation, were  at  his  side.  Lord  Keith — in  obe- 
dienoe  to  a  command  from  which  his  soul  re- 
volted— ^in  a  voice  tremulous  with  embarrass- 
ment and  shame,  said,  **  England  demands  ycm 
tvDord  r* 

The  strange  demand  seemed  to  rouse  the  Em- 


*  See  Memoirs  ofDake  of  Rovifo,  vol.  Iv.  p.  176 ; 
Montholon  sod  Las  Cases. 
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peror  from  a  painful  reverie.  He  looked  up  with 
a  convulsive  movement,  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  and  fixed  upon  the  Admiral  one 
of  those  withering  glances  which  few  men  had 
been  able  to  withstand.  Lord  Keith  could  go  no 
further.  His  head,  silvered  with  gray  hairs,  fell 
upon  his  breast.  His  generous  heart  refused  to 
inflict  another  pang  upon  the  illustrious  victim 
before  him.  Bowing  profoundly  and  with  deep 
emotion  to  the  Emperor,  without  uttering  a  word 
he  withdrew.  The  secretary  of  the  Admiral  ven- 
tured to  remind  him  that  the  command  of  the  Min- 
isters was  explicit — that  the  sword  of  Napoleon 
should  be  surrendered.  Lord  Keith,  turning  upon 
his  heel,  indignantly  replied,  **Mind  your  own 
business !" 

Napoleon  then  sent  for  Captain  Maitland,  and 
said :  **  I  have  requested  this  visit  in  order  to  re- 
turn my  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  attention 
while  I  have  been  on  board  the  Bellerophoji,  and 
also  to  beg  that  you  will  convey  them  to  the  offi- 
cers and  to  the  ship^s  company  under  your  com- 
mand. My  reception  in  England  has  been  fiir 
different  from  what  I  had  anticipated.  I  have, 
however,  no  longer  to  learn  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
judge  of  the  character  of  a  people  by  the  conduct 
of  their  government.  It  gives  me  great  satis&c- 
tion  to  assure  you  that  I  ^1  your  conduct  to  me 
throughout  has  been  that  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honor.** 

Napoleon  took  an  affecting  leave  of  his  friends 
who  were  forbidden  to  accompany  him.  Their 
anguish  was  very  great,  and  many  of  them  wept 
bitterly.  Las  Gases — who  left  both  wife  and 
children  to  devote  himself  to  the  Emperor — said 
to  Lord  Keith,  "  You  see,  my  lord,  that  the  only 
persons  who  shed  tears  are  those  who  remain 
behind.**  The  Emperor  affectionately  embraced 
General  Lallemand  and  the  Duke  of  Rovigo  after 
the  French  manner,  clasping  them  in  his  arms 
and  pressing  his  cheek  to  theirs.  He  had  nerved 
himself  to  composure,  but  tears  streamed  copi- 
ously from  their  eyes. 

The  French  government  had  excluded  Savary 
and  Lallemand  from  the  amnesty ;  and  now  the 
British  Ministry  prohibited  them  from  accompany- 
ing Napoleon  to  St.  Helena.  Thus  these  distin- 
guished men — ^whose  only  crime  was  theur  gener- 
ous devotion  to  their  sovereign — were  consigned  to 


almost  inevitable  death.  Their  subsequent  perils 
and  sufferings — while  the  victims  of  poverty,  per- 
secuti(m,  and  exile — were  awful.  Piontkouski 
— a  Polish  officer  who  had  been  raised  from  the 
ranks — with  tears  implored  Lord  Keith  to  allow 
him  to  follow  his  beloved  Emperor,  even  in  the 
most  menial  character. 

Mr.  O'Meara  was  the  surgeon  of  the  Beller- 
ophon.  He  with  enthusiasm  attached  himself 
to  Napoleon,  and  accepted  the  appointment  of 
his  physician.  About  11  o*clock  the  barge  ap- 
peared to  convey  the  E^taperor  to  the  Northum- 
berUiTid.  As  Napoleon  crossed  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  ship  the  men  presented  arms,  and  three 
ruffles  of  the  drum  were  beat,  such  as  ate  used 
in  a  salute  to  a  general  officer.  He  uncovered 
his<  head,  and  said:  ** Captain  Maitland,  I  take 
this  last  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  treated  me  while  on  board 
the  BeUerophony  Then  turning  to  the  officers 
who  were  standing  by,  he  added :  **  Gentlemen,'  I 
have  requested  your  Captain  to  express  my  grat- 
itude for  your  attentions  to  me,  and  to  those  who 
have  followed  my  fortunes.**  He  then  advanced 
to  the  gangway,  but,  before  descending,  bowed 
two  or  three  times  to  the  crew,  who  were  all  as- 
sembled in  the  waist  and  on  the  forecastle.  He 
was  followed  by  the  French  officers  with  their 
ladies,  and  by  Lord  Keith.  After  the  boat  had 
shoved  off  and  was  a  few  yards  from  the  ship,  he 
rose,  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed,  firat  to  the  offi- 
cen  and  then  to  the  men.  He  then  sat  down, 
and,  with  perfect  composure  and  politeness,  en- 
tered into  convenation  with  Lord  Keith. 

The  household  of  the  Emperor,  a^  now  com- 
posed, consisted  of  Count  and  Countess  Montho- 
lon  and  child,  Count  and  Countess  Bertrand  and 
three  children.  Baron  Gourgaud,  Count  Las  Cas- 
es, and  Dr.  Barry  0*Meara.  There  were  also 
thirteen  individuals  in  the  various  grades  of  serv- 
ants— making  in  all  twenty-four  persons.  One 
man,  in  his  anxiety  to  follow  the  Emperor,  suc- 
ceeded in  concealing  himself  on  board  the  ship. 
When  discovered,  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner 
during  the  voyage,  and  was  not  permitted  to 
land. 

The  orden  given  by  the  government  to  Sir 
George  Cockl|urn  were  very  explicit — that  Napo- 
leon should  not  be  recognized  as  Emperor ^  but  sim- 
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ply  as  General.  They  persisted  to  the  last  in  the 
assumption  that  he  was  an  tuurpevy  and  that  the 
people  of  France  who  placed  him  upon  th#  throne 
were  rebels.  When  the  Emperor  was  inforined 
of  this  decree,  he  simply  remarked,  "  They  may 
call  me  what  they  please ;  they  can  not  prevent 
me  from  being  myself." 

The  Northumberland  was  manned  by  more  than 
a  thousand  sailors.  As  the  barge  approached, 
every  eye,  of  officers  and  seamen,  was  riveted 
upon  the  man  whom  the  world  has  pronounced 
to  be  the  most  extraordinary  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  time.  Universal  silence,  adding  almost 
religious  awe  to  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremonial, 
prevailed,  as  the  Emperor,  with  a  slow  step,  as- 
cended the  gangway  and  stood  upon  the  deck. 
The  officers  of  the  Northumberland  stood  in  a 
group  uncovered.  The  Emperor  raised  his  hat, 
when  the  guard  presented  arms  and  the  drums 


rolled.  After  addressing  a  few  words,  with  an 
air  of  the  most  afiable  politeness,  to  those  near 
him,  he  retired  to  his  cabin. 

It  is  indeed  whimsical  to  see  the  British  Mlb- 
isters  attach  so  much  importance  to  withholding 
the  title  of  Emperor  from  one  who  had  governed 
so  large  a  portion  of  Europe — who  bad  been  the 
creator  of  kings — and  whose  imperial  title  had  been 
recognized  by  every  Continental  nation.  Napo- 
leon was  so  far  superior  to  any  similar  weakness, 
that  he  intended  to  assume  the  name  of  Colonel 
Duroc  or  Muiron.  The  assumption,  however, 
that  the  French  nation  were  rebels,  and  had  no 
right  to  elect  him  their  Emperor,  roused  his  indig- 
nation and  incited  him  to  an  honorable  resistance. 
It  can  never  be  sufficiently  deplored  that  England 
lost  so  glorious  an  opportunity  of  dignifying  his- 
tory by  the  record  of  a  noble  deed.  Had  the  ap- 
peal of  Napolecm  met  with  a  magnanimous  re- 
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sponse,  it  would  have  consigned  much  of  the 
wrongs  the  English  goverament  had  previously  in- 
flicted to  oblivion.  But  now  no  friend  of  England, 
who  is  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  honor,  can  ever 
hear  the  words  Napoleon  or  St.  Helena  without 
feeling  the  cheek  tingle  with  the  blush  of  shame. 

Two  frigates  and  seven  sloops  of  war — all  with 
troops  on  board — were  prepared  for  the  voyage, 
and  the  next  day,  the  9th  of  August,  the  whole 
squadron,  guarding  one  many  set  sail  for  St. 
Helena.  What  a  comment  upon  the  grandeur 
of  his  character,  and  the  powerful  influence  he 
had  obtained  over  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope, that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  send  him 
to  a  lonely  rock  two  thousand  miles  from  France, 
to  place  an  army  of  bayonets  around  his  solitary 
hut,  and  to  girdle  the  island  with  a  squadron  of 
armed  ships !  Surely  Napoleon  stands  alone 
and  unrivaled  in  his  glory. 

While  these  scenes  were  transpiring,  Blucher 
and  Wellington  marched   vigorously  to  Paris. 


Blucher,  with  savage  barbarity,  plundered  and 
ravaged  the  country  through  which  he  marched. 
The  French  soldiers,  disheartened  by  the  loss  of 
their  Emperor,  would  not  fight  for  the  provision- 
al government.  A  few  despairing  and  bloody 
battles  ensued,  when  Paris  again  capitulated,  and 
the  English  and  Prussians  triumphantly  encamp- 
ed in  the  garden  of  the  Tuilerics  and  in  the  Ely- 
sian  Fields.  France  was  humiliated.  Her  crime, 
in  choosing  her  own  Emperor,  was  unpardonable. 
Blucher,  drunk  with  exultation  and  wine,  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  restrained  from  blowing  up 
the  beautiful  bridge  of  Jena,  which  spans  the 
Seine,  and  the  magnificent  monument  in  the  Place 
Vendome.  The  allied  sovereigns  soon  arrived, 
with  their  countless  hosts.  France  was  dismem- 
bered without  mercy,  her  strong  fortresses  were 
surrendered  to  the  Allies,  the  Louvre  was  strip- 
ped of  all  those  treasures  of  art  which  bad  been 
surrendered  to  France  by  hostile  nations,  in  rec- 
ompense for  perfidious  attacks.     The  enormous 
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sum  of  three  hundred  and  seven  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  was  extorted  from  the  peo- 
ple, to  pay  the  Allies  for  the  expense  incurr^  in 
crushing  the  independence  of  France.  An  army  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  allied  troops  were 
stationed  in  all  the  French  fortresses  along  the 
frontier,  to  be  supported  by  the  French  people,  for 
from  three  to  five  years,  to  keep  France  in  subjec- 
tion. This  scene  of  exultation  was  closed  by  a  re- 
view of  the  whole  Russian  anp.y  in  one  field.  The 
mighty  host  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men,  including  twenty-eight  thousand 
cavalryr  and  five  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of  can- 
non. They  were  assembled  upon  an  immense 
plain  at  a  short  distance  from  Chalons.  At  the 
signal  of  a  single  gun  fired  from  a  height,  three 
cheers  were  given  by  all  the  troops.  The  awful 
roar,  never  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it,  re- 
verberated through  France,  and  fell  upon  the  ear 
of  the  nation  as  the  knell  of  death.  It  was  des- 
potism's defiant  and  exultant  yell.  Then  did  one 
and  all,  except  the  few  partisans  of  the  Bourbons, 
bitterly  deplore  that  they  had  not  adhered  to  the 
Emperor,  and  followed  those  wise  counsels  which 
alone  could  save  France.  Then  did  it  become 
evident  to  every  mind,  that  the  only  government 
which  could  by  any  possibility  be  sustained  against 
the  encroachment  of  the  Allies  and  the  usurpation 
of  the  Bourbons,  was  the  wise  and  efficient  gov- 
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emment  which  Napoleon  had  established.  But 
it  was  too  late  to  repent.  Napoleon,  a  captive  on 
a  British  ship,  was  passing  far  away  to  cruel  im- 
prisonment, and  to  a  lingering  death.  France, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  exhausted  and  bleeding 
from  chastising  blows,  could  resist  no  more. 

By  the  Capitulation  of  Paris  it  was  expressly 
declared,  that  "  no  person  should  be  molested  for 
his  political  opinions  or  conduct  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days."  Wellington  and  Blucher  concluded 
the  capitulation,  and  their  sovereigns  ratified  it. 
But  the  Allies  seem  never  to  have  paid  any  regard 
to  their  plighted  faith.  Fifty-eight  persons  were 
banished,  and  three  condemned  to  death.  Among 
these  three  was  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  yielded  to 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  temptation  which  had 
ever  been  presented  to  a  generous  soul.  The  mag- 
nanimity of  Napoleon  would  with  eagerness  hare 
pardoned  such  a  crime.  The  noble  Marshal,  who 
had  fought  a  hundred  battles  for  France,  and  not 
one  against  her,  was  led  out  into  the  ganlen  of 
the  Luxembourg,  to  be  shot  like  a  dog  in  a  ditch. 
In  those  days  of  spiritual  darkness,  he  cherished 
a  profound  reverence  for  the  Christian  religion. 
He  sent  for  a  clerg3rman,  and  devoutly  partodc  of 
the  last  sacraments  of  the  gospel,  saying,  **  I  wish 
to  die  as  becomes  a  Christian." 

He  stood  erect,  but  a  few  feet  from  the  soldiers, 
with  his  hat  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  upon  his 
heart.  Fixing  for  a  moment  his 
eagle  eye  upon  the  glittering 
muskets  before  him,  he  calmly 
said,"itfy  comrades ,  fire  ontMy 
Ten  bullets  pierced  his  heart, 
and  he  fell  dead.  A  wamier 
heart  never  beat.  Abraverman, 
a  kinder  friend,  a  more  devoted 
patriot,  never  lived.  His  wilie 
upon  her  knees  had  implored 
of  Louis  XVIII.  the  pardon  of 
her  husband,  but  was  sternly 
repulsed.  The  tidings  that  he 
was  no  more  threw  her  into 
convulsions,  and  she  soon  fol- 
lowed her  beloved  coinpanioD 
to  the  grave. 

Wellington  can  never  escape 
condemnation  for  permitting 
such  a  violation  of  national 
honor.  No  matter  how  guilty 
Ney  might  have  been  deemed 
by  the  Allies,  the  capitulation 
which  Wellington  had  signed 
pledged  his  safety.  The  weight 
of  the  world's  censure  has  fallen 
upon  Wellington  rather  than 
upon  Blucher,  for  no  one  ex- 
pected any  thing  but  barbarism 
from  ''Prussia's  debauched  dra- 
goon." But  England's  proud 
Duke,  unfortunately,  at  that 
time,  allowed  his  mind  to  be 
sadly  darkened  by  angiy  pn- 
judkes. 
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IF  there  t>e  one  earthly  object  more  deserving 
of  pity  than  another,  what  do  jou  think  it  is, 
curious  reader  1  As  a  Yankee,  with  all  your  in- 
herited  traditionary  'cuteness,  you  will  never 
guess  !  I  leave  that  to  a  Frenchman  ;  and,  not 
to  keep  you  longer  in  suspense — the  worst  possi- 
ble policy  for  an  author — I  will  tell  you.  It  is 
an  ♦*  old  fashion  .'"  How  many  delicately-chis- 
eled noses  are  turned  up  at  that  irrevocable  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  while  disgust  at  the  sight, 
and  amazement  at  the  audacity  of  the  shopkeep- 
er, play  about  the  lines  of  the  fairest  mouths,  as 
their  lovely  possessors  turn  their  backs  peremptor- 
ily upon  an  article  which  but  a  month  before  was 
the  coveted  object  of  all  eyes — **  a  perfect  beauty** 
— a  "  sweet  love" — with  an  exclamatory  "  Pooh ! 
it  is  old-fashioned.**  To  use  an  expressive,  though 
vulgar  phrase,  that  is  **  a  clincher.**  The  fate  of  an 
old  pot  is  not  more  hopeless.  When  once  that  Mede 
and  Persian  fiat  has  gone  forth  from  feminine  lips. 


every  body  is  at  liberty  to  give  it  another  crack.  A 
shopkeeper  might  as  profitably  employ  his  time 
in  searching  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  as  his 
eloquence  in  endeavoring  to  sell  any  thing  once 
put  under  the  ban  of  fashion.  The  interdict  of 
beauty  is  upon  it.  Accursed  of  good  taste  has  it 
become,  and  excommunicated  from  the  depths  of 
every  well-filled  purse.  No  matter  how  becom- 
ing it  has  been  considered  a  few  short  weeks  be- 
fore, whatever  may  be  its  intrinsio  merits  of  ele- 
gance, art,  or  costliness  ;  however  much  human 
brains  and  hands  have  labored  to  make  it  a  com- 
bination of  utility  and  beauty,  it  is  now  a  sunken, 
degraded  thing,  despised  of  women  and  scorned 
of  men,  barely  tolerated  by  the  necessities  of  pov- 
erty, or  reduced  to  seek  a  home  in  the  haunts  of 
vice. 

This  caprice,  which  looks  only  to  change  for 
its  aliment,  is  as  old  as  human  invention.  I  make 
no  doubt  that  Eve  never  wore  twice  the  same  pat- 
tern of  fig-leaves,  while  Adam  searched  diligently 
the  forests  through  to  diversify  the  colors  of  his 
vegetable  breeches.  The  Polynesian  turns  to  na- 
ture for  his  book  of  fashions,  and  seeks  to  rival 
the  hues  of  the  bird  of  Paradise  in  the  ample  folds 
of  his  brilliant-colored  **  tappas.*'  Every  savage 
finds  his  greatest  wants  in  the  bright  gewgaws  of 
civilization.  If  there  be  a  nation  on  earth  that 
clings  to  its  old  clothes  and  furniture  because 
they  are  good  and  useful,  that  deprecates  change 
as  innovation  upon  good  habits  and  customs,  that 
does  not  dive  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  fish 
the  seas,  and  penetrate  the  heavens,  racking  na- 
ture to  find  material  wherewith  to  distort  and 
crucify  nature  in  form,  stuff,  and  pattern,  out  of 
sheer  disgust  of  the  old  and  capricious  love  for 
the  new,  I  have  yet  to  discover  it. 

A  passion  so  universal  must  be  productive  of 
more  good  than  evil,  or  else  it  would  die  of  neglect. 
At  first  glance,  nothing  appears  more  unreason- 
able, and  more  destructive  of  excellence,  than  this 
devotion  to  variety.  The  "  love*'  of  one  season  is 
the  "  fright**  of  the  next.  No  sooner  have  we 
reconciled  our  eyes  and  shoulders  to  one  fit,  and 
begun  to  think  it  tolerable,  than  we  abandon  it  for 
some  fresh  abomination  of  the  tailor  or  ncodis^, 
and  recommence  our  penance  of  new-formed  inex- 
pressibles and  new-cut  whalebone.  Every  change 
of  coat  or  boot  is  another  martyrdom.  The  rack 
has  indeed  left  the  halls  of  justice^  but  it  has  taken 
up  its  residence  on  the  counters  of  St.  Crispin  and 
kindred  saints.  Human  flesh  has  become  a  mere 
machine — a  sort  of  clay  model — for  the  masters 
and  mistresses  of  the  shears  and  needles  to  fit 
their  garments  upon.  Bone  and  muscle  are  sec- 
ondary in  their  system  ;  the  primary  object  is  to 
display  their  ♦*  fashions,**  which,  as  they  arc  main- 
ly of  late  of  the  «« grotesque**  order,  we  may  class, 
according  to  the  ^iews  of  Ruskin's  architecture, 
rather  as  the  labor  of  little  minds  than  the  repose 
of  great. 

So  in  other  things.  We  no  sooner  combine 
utility  and  beauty,  forming  an  article  which  is 
truly  excellent  in  itself,  than  we  abandon  it,  and 
content  ourselves  with  some  crude  novelty,  to  be 
discarded  in  its  turn,  as  soon  as  it  has  advanced 
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through  its  several  degrees  of  fashion  to  anything 
like  comfortable  excellence.  An  individual  who 
ventures  to  like  what  suits  and  fits  him  well,  in 
opposition  to  the  novel  and  fashionable,  becomes 
a  pariah  at  once.  He  is  abandoned  of  society  ; 
lucky  if  known  as  nothing  worse  than  an  **  odd, 
ol^- fashioned  fellow,"  and  of  no  more  account  in 
creation  than  a  dead  leaf.  In  usual  they  are 
doomed  to  equal  consideration  with  an  old  hat, 
substituting  a  stale  joke  for  the  decided  kick,  either 
of  which  is  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  firmament 
of  fashion. 

If  this  love  of  variety  had  no  other  recommend- 
ation than  to  prevent  repletion  in  the  purses  of 
the  rich,  it  would  still  be  a  social  blessing.  It 
feeds,  clothes,  and  houses  half  the  world.  It  feels 
the  way  to  artistic  perfection,  opens  the  doors  to 
ingenuity,  favors  invention,  and  prevents  mental 
stagnation.  Cyostly  and  annoying  to  the  individ- 
ual it  may  be,  but  to  the  nation  it  is  beneficial. 
The  very  whims  of  beauty  are  so  much  bounty  to 
industry  and  art.  Mere  dandyism  is  the  rust  of 
civilization.  Like  corroded  steel,  it  shows  the 
most  where  the  polish  is  most  brilliant. 

Paris  is  the  central  star  of  fashion.  Whatever 
is  seen  elsewhere  is  a  ray  from  her  light,  dimin- 
ishing in  lustre  as  it  recedes  from  that  city.    The 


French  under  Napoleon,  by  force  of  arms,  sought 
to  win  a  universal  empire.  Failing  in  this,  they 
have  since  employed  the  more  subtle  weapons  of 
taste  and  fashion  to  attain  the  same  end.  Their 
conquests  extend  with  a  rapidity  that  far  sur- 
passes the  warlike  exploits  of  the  '*  grand  £m- 
pereur.**  There  is  not  a  race  on  the  globe  that 
does  not  seem  destined  to  lose  its  national  identi- 
ties of  costumes  and  habits  before  the  invincible 
power  of  French  fashions.  They  have  penetrated 
the  huts  of  the  South  Sea  savages.  They  march 
with  the  rapidity  of  commerce  along  the  steppes 
of  Central  Asia,  and  have  climbed  the  Chinese 
wall.  The  turban  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Prophet  rolls  in  the  dust  before  the  hat  of  the  in- 
fidel. This  infiltration  of  Parisian  fashions  is  seen 
every  where ;  sometimes  with  an  elegance  that 
rivals  Paris  itself,  but  more  often  with  an  awk- 
ward imitation  destructive  of  every  grace  of  the 
original.  It  threatens  to  subjugate  every  European 
costume,  however  venerable  from  antiquity  or 
picturesque  in  effect.  The  traveler  must  hasten 
if  he  would  see  what  remains  of  the  beautiful  or 
odd  in  the  dresses  of  the  Italian,  the  national  cos- 
tumes of  the  Swiss,  the  furred  robes  of  the  Pole, 
and  the  medley  medieval  civilization  of  the  Asi- 
atic and  European  tribes  that  now  are  ruled  by 
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the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  The  con^quests  of 
the  modistet  are  wider  than  those  of  the  marshals. 

A  French  army  of  **  artistes*'  have  insinuated 
themselves,  as  wotms  into  old  books  and  furni- 
ture, into  every  cranny  of  past  civilization.  They 
are  rapidly  undermining  every  habit,  both  of  the 
body  and  for  the  body,  of  the  past.  At  present 
the  adulterine  mixture  is  becoming  to  neither  con- 
dition ;  but  before  the  army  of  French  cooks,  danc- 
ing-masters, tailors,  modistes,  coiffeum,  valets, 
femmes-de-chambres,  and  mechanics  of  knick- 
knackery,  every  other  knick-knackery  and  fash- 
ion not  absolutely  Parisian  in  its  origin  and  edu- 
cation is  rapidly  giving  way.  Whether  this  is  an 
incipient  stage  of  the  millennium  or  not,  when 
mankind  are  to  be  all  brethren,  alike  in  speech, 
habits,  and  rule,  remains  to  be  seen.  This  much 
we  know,  that  French  millinery  is  the  dominant 
power  of  civilization.  England*s  Queen  and  Rus- 
sia's Czar  alike  acknowledge  its  supremacy.  Par- 
isian fashion,  which,  like  all  others,  once  had  a 
local  character  of  its  own,  has  now  become  a 
cosmopolite,  making  itself  equally  at  home  in  Tim- 
buctoo  as  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 

Whether  the  world  will  gain  in  picturesque 


effect  by  the  obliteration  of  national  costumes  may 
well  he  doubted ;  but  whether  French  taste  has 
not  a  wide  gulf  yet  to  pass,  before  it  can  make 
any  thing  graceful  and  comfortable  of  the  stove- 
pipe hat,  dismal  colors,  and  swaddling  clothes  to 
which  it  dooms  its  male  devotees,  is  no  mattelr  of 
doubt  at  all.  It  is  in  the  infancy  of  its  empire, 
and  has  yet  much  to  learn  before  mankind  will 
acknowledge  its  sway  an  easy  one.  The  most 
that  can  now  be  said  in  its  favor  is,  that  in  its  rest- 
lessness it  may  by  chance  hit  upon  some  combina- 
tion which  shall  reconcile  comfort  and  beauty.  But 
we  very  much  fear,  if  it  succeeded  in  this,  that  it 
would  not  allow  it  to  live  a  month. 

One  secret  of  Parisian  success  in  the  empire 
of  fashion  is  this :  In  the  past,  it  cunningly  bor- 
rowed of  all  nations  every  peculiarity  that  could 
be  turned  to  account  in  its  own  rage  for  novelty. 
The  Romans  admitted  the  deities  of  conquered 
nations  into  their  mythology  without  scrutiny. 
Their  great  scheme  of  government  comprehended 
every  worship,  provided  it  was  not  purer  than 
their  own.  Parisians  borrowed  every  hue  and  cut 
from  rival  costumes,  and  transformed  them  to 
their  own  tastes  and  purposes.     Receiving  every 
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thing  in  the  beginning,  they 
have  ended  by  giving  every 
thing,  and  the  whole  world 
now  looks  to  Paria  as  the 
arbitress  of  fashion,  as  the 
Jew  does  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Romanist  to  Rome,  fin* 
the  seat  of  their  religions. 

With  all  this,  however,  the 
French  once  had  feshions  pe- 
culiarly their  own.  Indeed 
their  empire  is  of  very  recent 
date,  and  it  is  well  worth  our 
trouble  to  go  back  a  little,  and 
see  by  what  strange  meta- 
morphoses French  taste  has 
assumed  its  present  shape. 
To  do  this,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  illustrate  freely,  for 
two  reasons.  I  detest  the 
technicalities  of  dress,  and  if 
I  employed  the  terms  in  de- 
scription, I  could  neither  un- 
derstand the  costumes  myself 
or  make  them  intelligible  to 
my  readers ;  therefore  I  shall 
adopt  the  better  plan  of  let- 
ting them  see  for  themselves. 

After  gunpowder  had  put 
an  end  to  metallic  armor,  the 
French  nobles,  by  the  usual 
force  of  contradiction,  ran  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and 
from  iron  by  the  pound  on 
their  necks,  began  to  wear 
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costly  lace  and  ribbons  by  the  yard.  This  in 
time  subsided  into  the  most  elegant  of  coart- 
dresses,  though  too  effeminate  in  its  character  for 
any  but  aristocratic  idlers.  Such  was  the  cos- 
tume of  the  perfumed  gallants  who  crowded  the 
ante-chambers  of  Pompadour  and  Dubarray.  In- 
trigue was  the  business  of  their  lives ;  they  look- 
ed, acted,  studied,  and  above  all  dressed  with  the 
paramount  view  of  captivating  the  fairer  sex. 
Dressing  therefore  was  a  laborious  and  protract- 
ed operation,  which  demanded  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  It  was  well  if  the  gallant  who  com- 
menced it  as  soon  as  be  rose  from  hb  couch  at 
noon,  finished  his  labor  of  love  by  three  o'clock. 
The  hands,  withdrawn  from  the  night-gloves, 
must  be  soaked  for  a  long  time  in  lotions  and 
washes,  to  remove  any  discoloration  or  rough- 
ness ;  the  cheeks  were  to  be  tinted  with  carmin- 
atives to  give  a  bloom  to  the  complexion,  palid 
from  last  night^s  debauch  ;  every  envious  pimple 
must  be  hidden  by  a  patch ;  the  clothes  must  be 
perfumed,  the  linen  powdered  to  overcome  the 
smell  of  soap.  The  proper  tying  of  the  cravat 
was  the  great  labor  of  the  day ;  this  performed, 
the  wig  and  hat  properly  adjusted,  the  roost  cap- 
tivating attitudes  and  graces  carefully  studied  be- 
fore the  mirror,  and  the  French  noble  of  the  few 
years  before  the  Revolution  was  prepared  for  the 
Vol.  IX.— No.  64.— 3  B 
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conquests  of  the  day.  But  before  this  elaborate 
costume  was  finally  swept  away  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, there  was  a  brief  episode  of  simplicity. 
Franklin  made  his  appearance  at  court  in  a  suit 
of  sober  brown.  All  heads  were  turned.  Lace 
and  embroidery  and  powdered  curls  were  discard- 
ed. Straight  brown  coats  and  straight  cut  hair, 
became  the  mode  of  the  moment. 

The  habit  succeeding  this  was  based  upon  the 
old  English  frock-coat,  with  its  ample  and  awk- 
ward folds,  which  by  some  unaccountable  freak 
became  all  at  once  the  rage  at  Paris.  The  Duke 
de  Lauroquais  used  to  say  that  the  English  frock- 
coat  gave  a  mortal  wound  to  the  costume  of  the 
French  noblesse,  which  speedily  degenerated,  with 
its  brocade  and  gay  colors,  into  a  disguise  for  the 
carnival  or  a  dress  for  a  masquerade  ball ;  while 
the  new  costume,  which  was  half  adopted  by  the 
ladies,  became  in  1787  as  we  see  it  in  the  cot 
which  we  present  of  the  fashions  of  that  year. 

Black,  which  heretofore  had  been  the  obscuie 
color  confined  to  lawyers,  authors,  and  all  those 
who  then  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the 
vulgar  and  the  fashionable  world,  now  auddenly. 

le 
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Look  a  «tartf  and  became  the 

•  ne  plus  ultra"  of  gentility, 
The  pre-ctniurncr  then  altaincd 
by  it  for  giunUuiien  Kaa  been 
retained  to  thiH  day,  while  colors 
ftfc  baiiiiihed  to  tlio  slreet  or 
masque rarJt'jj.  At  thin  lime, 
loo,  I  bat  aboininalion  o(  abom- 
inations for  tbe  cove  ring  of  the 
head,  known  as  tbe  modprn 
liat.  began  to  assume  its  p res- 
ent hideous  ebape,  for  which 
the  translbrincT  dc&efvcft  the 
paina  of  decipitalion,  Expen- 
Hive  lace  b<»camc  the  passion  of 
the  diindien,  who  piipi<H]  ihera- 
« el  veil  upon  havmg  a  dilTt^rent 
variety  for  each  season. 

It  WEI 6  the  fashion  also  for 
grtitlemen  to  wear  much  costly 
jewelry*  as  another  mode  of 
distinguiibtng  tbemeelvcj*  from 
the  plebeian  cpowd.  In  ITftO 
was  introduced  the  singularity 
of  wearing  two  watehea  at 
once,  burdened  with  imrnensc 
rhain«.  This  waa  aleo  adopted 
by  the  ladies.  The  custom 
now  appears  ridiculous,  but  in 
reality  it  is  no  more  so  than 
the  present  one  of  loadinj^  a 
vest  with  a  hu(Te  bundle  of  non- 
descript' jewelry^  coral     and 
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TWK   KASHIOWS   FOl   1767. 

Ijorie  arms,  luge,  and  death's-heads — under  llie  name 
of  charms.  The  Marshal  Richelieu  was  one  of  ihf 
first  to  carry  two  watches.  One  day  a  caller,  by 
some  mischance,  ihrew  them  both  on  the  floor.  Hr 
began  to  overwhelm  the  Marshal  with  eiciiiet 
'*  Make  yourself  easy,'"  replied  ihe  veteran  of  po- 
IttenesSf  *'  I  never  saw  them  go  to  well 
together  l>eforc/' 

The  ladies,  not  to  be  outdone  in  ei- 
travagance  by  their  lorda,  IUTii«d  ifcar 
attention  to  their  hair  and  invented  tii« 
Htran/^est  coitTures.  The  Roman  bu(iet« 
in  their  ra^e  for  red  perukeSt  frequently 
sacrificed  their  own  raven  hx-ks  alt4>- 
gethcr^  and  accumulated  several  IiuimW 
of  dilTorent  ihaden  in  a  short  time.  The 
passion  of  the  French  waa  for  whitf 
A  caricature  of  1778  pvea  an  idea  of 
the  hei|urht  to  which  they  carried  their 
new  fashion,  which,  after  alU  was  DOl 
niiirh  above  the  tnilh. 

The  chronicles  of  the  day  are  fiUd 
with  scandalous  stories  of  the  relatioof 
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between  the  grand  dames  and  the  artiste 
thus  admitted  to  the  solitude  and  privacy 
of  their  bedchambers.  The  art  of  the 
coiffeurs  became  a  great  one  in  the  eyen 
of  feshion.  A  work  on  the  subject  wan 
published  at  eight  dollars  the  volume. 
The  professors  became  rich  and  distin- 
guished. The  handsome  Leonard,  who 
was  the  coiffeur  of  the  Queen,  Maria 
Antoinette,  succeeded  in  using  upward  of 
fourteen  yards  of  gauze  upon  a  single 
head,  which  acquired  for  him  a  European 
renown. 

The  turbans  and  bonnets  of  this  epoch 
were  equally  extravagant.  The  coiffureit 
of  the  ladies  became  so  high  that  the  facr 
seemed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  their  bod- 
ies ;  and  the  director  of  the  Opera  wait 
compelled  to  make  a  rule  that  no  lady  with 
a  head-dress  above  a  certain  height  should 
be  admitted  into  the  amphitheatre,  because 
the  spectators  were  unable  on  account  of 
them  to  see  the  stage.  If  the  ladies  are 
induced  to  class  these  specimens  a»< 
*'  frights,"  let  them  consider  that  in  th§ir 
day  they  were  considered  equally  as  be- 
coming as  the  present  styles. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  caricaturists 
leveled  their  weapons  at  these  towering 
head-dresses.  **  Top-knots"^  would  not 
**com9  down."  They  waxed  higher  and 
higher,  threatening  to  rival  the  tower  of 
Babel ;  until  the  Queen  was  attacked  by 
a  violent  illness  which  occasioned  the  loss 
of  the  flaxen  locks  that  had  called  forth 
the  genius  of  the  coiffeurs .  At  once  down 
went  the  towerinjg  piles,  like  castles  in  the 
clouds.     Every  lady  at  court  appeared 
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with  a  flat  head.  The  next  great  change 
id  ladica  bead  gear  was  wrought  by  a 
philogophcr  aniJ  poet,  St,  Pierre  put 
forth  his  Paul  ft  Virgimr,  and  all  Pari* 
went  mod  for  siiupLicity  ^nd  nature.  He 
attired  hie  hemint!  m  airaple  white  mus- 
lin with  a  hat  of  plain  iitraw.  Tho  vo\- 
atile  fa  rt  J  f  f «  ne*  were  cap  th  at«d .  Silks 
and  aiitins,  powder  and  poiuatiim  vaiiish- 
ed  aa  if  by  magk,  and  from  queen  to 
waiting-maid  nobody  appeared  except  in 
white  muflUuR  and  straw  bats. 

Geography  was  ranaacked  to  jBnd 
namea  for  tbe^e  rcoiarkablei  giupcrf  truct- 
upea  for  thp  bead.  Tims  there  were 
bonnets  it  la  Ttirke,  a  la  Autnrhe^  and> 
eten  a^  early  a»  178S,  America  w^  hon- 
ored in  having  one  atyle,  called  k  la 
Pftilitiklphie ;  finally,  the  wita  or  the 
geographical  kiiowletl|;rc  of  ibe  millinerB 
being  i-xhaustetl.  in  de«p!jir  they  chria- 
tened  their  last  invention  the  '*anotij- 
moufl  iKinnel," 

Pariji,  in  185 It  no  sooner  RCt  eyes  on 
the  would  he  American  fashion  of  BJoom- 
eriam,  with  it^s  siiort  skirt «  and  trowaerfd 
lega,  than  it  completely  cxtin^i*shed  it 
by  one  bla^t  of  it&  all-powerful  ridicule. 
Yet.  dts  long  ago  as  1772,  it  had  adi^pted 
a  mode,  compounded  from  the  F^oknaise^ 
oquaJly  as  open  to  objection,  ao  Ikr  bb 
acantineas  of  petticoats  waa  concerned^ 
with  the  additions  of  heela  several  inclie* 


BONNBT,  1786. 

in  height,  and  walking-sticks  which  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  boarding-pikes. 
The  extravagance  and  luxury  of  the  &fhion- 


ablcs  of  boib  sexes  iniraediately  precedinjj  the 
Revolution,  which  waa  defined  to  engulf  ihrB 
and  their  fortunea,  W€?rc  auch  as  almost  lo  palli- 
ate the  ciecBftca  of  the  people  who  had  bo  long 
and  patiently  home  wjlh  the  hcartleaiinMa  and 
vieea  of  the  ariatorrat-y.  There  waa  a  ri^aliy 
among  the  great  lords  and  hankera  aa  to  who 
should  niin  tbcmselvea  sooneut  for  the  favonle 
actreftaes  of  the  day,  Then  courtesans  rode  in  their 
carriages  made  with  fianeis  of  porcelain.  iil^«r 
apokca,  drawn  by  nix  horses,  and  attended  by 
mounted  aervanta  in  hvery.  Even  royalty  vr«» 
scandalized  and  ouidone  by  the  magoifkence  of 
their  equipages,  hotels,  and  hoosea  of  pleasure. 
The  noblpB,  as  if  with  a  prc^entitncnt  of  their 
coming  fate»  hastened  lo  pour  into  the  laps  of 
their  mitftrcsses  their  entire  fortunes.  a««king  to 
drown  in  rolined  debauchery  the  thunder  of  the 
storni  that  already  began  to  roll  over  their  heads. 
Among  the  tolVie^  whieh  the  fai>hion«  of  Uih 
date  pTCEente<]  w^«  the  confusion  whirh  anwt'  l>^ 
tween  male  and  female  attire.  Men  borrowed 
the  laces,  nifiles,  belts,  jewelry,  and  finery  of  the 
women.  They,  in  revenge,  took  the  coats,  vests, 
open  shirts,  cravats,  powdered  queues,  canes,  and 
even  cloth  frock-coats  of  the  men.    The  faahiovi 
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of  the  male  for  one  month  was  frequently  adopted 
for  the  mode  of  the  female  for  the  next.  Sexual 
proprieties  in  dress  were  utterly  confounded,  and 
this  medley  of  apparel  extended  in  some  degree 
to  habits  and  pursuits.  The  ladies  seized  upon 
the  studies  and  occupations  of  men.  Many  of 
their  conquests  they  have  retained  to  this  day,  as 
any  one  conversant  with  Paris  can  perceive. 

In  the  midst  of  this  extravagance  came  the 
Revolution.  The  etiquette  and  magnificence  of 
the  old  society  disappeared  in  the  vortex  of  the 
social  whirlpool.  Diamonds  and  lace,  flowers 
and  plumes,  embroidered  coats  and  satin  robes, 
all  the  luxurious  and  costly  creations  of  past  fash- 
ion, sunk  more  rapidly  than  they  arose.  For- 
tunes were  annihilated  in  a  day.  Royalty  even 
put  on  plebeian  shoes,  moused  the  coarse  cap 
of  the  worker,  and  shouted  the  hollow  cry  of 
"  Egalitl  r*  Universal  brotherhood  was  on  the 
lips  of  men,  and  universal  hate  in  their  hearts. 
BLeligion  and  decency  fled  in  afliight.  It  was  the 
advent  of  sans-culottism.  For  a  while,  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity,  under  the  garbs  of  equality 
and  fraternity,  reigned  triumphant.  For  a  time 
they  took  the  form  of  Anglo-mania.  This  was 
before  the  advent  of  the  "  classicaP'  era.  The 
dubbists  carried  enormous  cudgels,  wore  thick 


shoes  and  coarse  coats,  and  in  all  ways  endeav- 
ored to  transform  themselves  into  blackguards, 
with  the  most  complete  success.  The  stones  of 
the  Bastile  were  made  up  into  patriotic  breast- 
pins for  the  bosoms  of  beauty.  Copper  buckles 
replaced  the  gold  and  silver  of  former  years. 
Wealth  and  fashion,  once  so  inordinately  display- 
ed, were  now  the  sure  tokens  of  destruction. 
Safety  was  only  in  abject  humility  and  conspic^ 
uous  poverty.  But  French  nature,  though  it 
could  endure  the  tyranny  of  political  Jacobinism, 
was  restless  under  the  extinction  of  fashion  and 
obliteration  of  clean  breeches.  It  soon  rebelled, 
discarding  all  past  inventions,  struck  out  new 
and  tenfold  more  ridiculous  costumes  than  before. 
The  fashion-plates  of  that  time  reveal  this  rebel- 
lion against  sans-etdottiam  in  a  thousand  comical 
ways.  A  view  of  the  rendezvous  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  the  garden  of  the  famous  "  Palais 
Royal,"  as  it  existed  in  1 792,  would  better  illustrate 
the  "  cut"  of  the  day  than  pages  of  description. 
The  different  political  parties  displayed  their  mu- 
tual hatred,  not  so  much  in  words  which  they 
dared  not  utter,  as  in  the  silent  but  mocking  elo- 
quence of  dress.  The  popular  tri-colors  and  cut 
and  unpowdered  hair  remained,  however,  in  the 
ascendency.     But  neither  the  horrors  of  the  Mai>p 
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fold  nor  the  brataliliea  of  JacobmiHm  could  long 
fUppr^'^Ba  iKe  prctcnsiona  of  ih^  younjjr  clojBra.nts 
to  dress  as  they  please  J,  Indeed,  it  bocame  a 
ftpoqioa  of  hermB^m;  by  extravagant  finpry  and  out- 
rageous taste,  joined  to  a  mincing',  clTerainatH 
voice,  to  ihrtjw  cont€m|[it  upon  th*»  eoarseness  of 
their  politieai  opponents.  Thf  ^' JFuntsxe  dttret" 
of  ihiH  period  were  clerks,  young  lawyers^,  and 
others  of  equally  Ijumblfi  oriifin,  who,  having  aid- 
ed in  dt?slroyina;  the  old  arifitocracyt  now  nought 
to  cicpI  them  in  viee  and  folly. 

Each  BUt^ceeding  year  gavd  origin  to  fashioni 
if  posfeihle  mam  abaupd  than  the  preceding.  The 
moral  chaos  that  pTevaili^d  in  Franco  aJTectcd  ah 
niatori^l  things.  Dreas  was  not  only  mon?  or  le&s 
typical  of  politics,  hut  ilhislrative  of  the  clafisica] 
Iheorica  oi  the  tinn^B,  The  miliUry  si^holar  of 
the  fichooj  of  Mars  in  1793,  wore  a  mongrel  uni- 
form, invented  hy  the  painter  David,  and  intended 
to  he  partly  Roman,  partly  Grecian ♦  but  which 
any  old  kR^endary  or  phalanx  vetemii  of  Ca;p«ar  or 
Abxaniler  wouhl  have  indignantly  rejected  aa 
wholly  French. 

Upon  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  fashion  took 


for  a  time  a  strange  turn.  A  year  be- 
fore men  went  in  red  night-eapg^  aofi 
magislratca  wore  wo*>den  shoe*  Now 
the  ci  tizen  b  em  ulat£d  th«  liiuefi  of  th  e  R*> 
goncy  in  tb«  extra vaganc*?  if  not  in  tJw 
elegance  of  their  coslunies.  The  PioeJ 
popular  entertainnienl^a  were  the  hsb  i 
rictime.  To  be  admitted  to  these  eqt 
must  have  loAt  a  relative  by  the  gulUo- 
line  Thv  danccja  wore  crape  ufeout 
the  arm,  and  !E:ayly  danced  in  hooor  of 
the  dccc4iscd.  ft  hccame  the  fashion 
to  show  ibe  profoundeitl  ahhorreiice  of 
the  Rcigti  »f  Termr.  Inst^'ad  of  Robe- 
spierre h  lapped ^rx^  **  hard-crackcn,'' 
young  muMe^fUned,  or  dandicn,  in  «w»l- 
low -tailed  coata^  with  (heir  hair  plaitd 
at  the  tem[)h'fi,  and  flawing  behind  in 
Eiiilitarj^  fa^^thton,  made  it  a  duly  U 
knock  down  any  shag-coated  jEicobin 
they  chanced  to  cncouviter.  The  ludie*, 
loo^  eipreaged  their  horror  of  the  hlnoJy 
time  in  a  fashion  of  Iheir  own.  Tbr 
Jeicobins  had  made  n  virtoc  of  destroy 
ing  life ;  the  product  loii  of  life  tnusE  y 
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the  grand  y'lrtue  under  the  new  gtate  of  things. 
Hence  in  1794  it  was  noticed  that  every  fashion- 
able citoyenne  was  either  really  or  apparently  far 
advanced  in  maternity. 

The  "  Merveilleuse"  of  the  same  year,  by  the 
(tapacity  of  her  bonnet  and  the  slimness  of  her 
skirts,  will  recall  a  fashion  which  undoubtedly 
some  of  my  readers  thought  **  extremely  elegant'* 
in  its  day,  but  which  would  now  be  likely  to  con- 
sign its  wearer  to  a  mad-hospital. 

The  male  specimen  of  this  species  was  scarcely 
less  remarkable  in  his  choice  of  attire ;  while  the 
•^Afirioieur^* — a  political  bully,  a  blackguard,  on  a 
par  in  principles  and  practice  with  some  of  his 
kindred  who  disgrace  our  republic — wore  a  cos- 
tume which,  like  the  stripes  of  a  hyena,  distin- 
guished him  at  once  from  the  more  respectable 
citizen. 

The  attempt,  under  the  auspices  of  David,  to 
revive  the  classical  toga,  and  to  model  the  fash- 
ions for  the  ladies  after  the  costumes  of  Aspasia 
and  Agrippina,  met  with  but  transient  success, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  clifnate — which  was 
particularly  unfavorable  to  bare  throats  and  legs. 


**  NSBVBILLSUX,"  1793. 

and  transparent  muslin.  Besides,  none  but  those 
whom  nature  had  bountifully  clothed  with  charms 
could  with  complacency  thus  dispense  with  dress. 
Coughs,  rheumatisms,  and  ridicule,  soon  extin- 
guished all  classical  ardor  among  these  few, 
though  many  of  the  feshionable  women  of  the 
day  were  willing  to  sacrifice  both  modesty  and 
health  in  their  desire  to  carry  back  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  two  thousand  years,  when  silk 
was  worth  its  weight  in  gold  and  cotton  an  un- 
known thing.  While  the  fashion  lasted  its  want 
of  adaptation  to  the  climate  gave  rise  to  some 
ludicrous  scenes.  Thus  at  the  famous  "  Feast 
of  Pikes,"  when  all  Paris  was  gathered  in  the 
open  air,  a  sudden  storm  of  rain  came  down. 
The  thin  muslins  with  which  the  females  had  at- 
tired themselves  **  like  the  women  of  the  frev 
peoples  of  antiquity,*^  were  soaked  through  in  a 
moment,  and  clung  closely  around  their  wearers, 
so  that,  as  the  dry  chronicler  remarks,  **  the  shape 
was  clearly  discernible."  *<  Titus"  and  *' Alcibi- 
ades"  would  have  been  more  than  human  to  have 
refrained  from  laughing  at  the  spectacle  present- 
ed by  the  bedraggled  *'  Clorinda"  and  ttJu^f^f^^* 
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The  coup  de  grace  was  given  to  the  classical 
fashion  by  the  appearance  of  a  favorite  actress 
in  the  character  of  a  Chinese  girl.  Her  costume 
would  hardly  have  been  recognized  in  Pekin  ; 
but  such  as  it  was  it  struck  the  fancy  of  the 
town;  and  the  Parisiennes  loaded  themselves 
with  frills  and  ruffs,  fancying  that  they  were 
habited  h  la  Chinoise. 

The  classical  party  were  divided  into  Romans 
and  Athenians,  whose  simplicity  of  attire  gave 
rise  to  another  sect  in  the  world  of  fashion  called 
**  IncroyahUa.'*  They  protested  against  the  in- 
vasion of  antiquity  by  an  opposite  extreme  in 
dress ;  so  that,  what  between  superfluity  of  coat 
collar,  cravat,  and  hat,  it  was  difficult  to  see  that 
they  had  any  head  at  aSl. 

At  this  epoch  the  confusion,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  medley  of  fashions — in  which  every  ex- 
treme and  incongruity  was  Represented — ^was  at 
its  height.     Each  taste  and  political  sentiment 


wantoned  in  its  own  masquerade.  The  liberty 
of  dressing  as  one  pleased  for  once  reigned  tri- 
umphant. The  Jacobins  reveled  in  dirt  and 
dishabille ;  the  classical  scholars  in  nude  sim- 
plicity ;  the  fops  in  perukes,  powdered  heads, 
three-cornered  hats,  and  hair  cut  h.  la  Titus ;  the 
ladies  as  simple  country  girls  with  bonnets  a  U 
hiUterfly ;  robes  a  la  Cybhlc ;  chemises  h  la  Car- 
thaginoise ;  in  short,  h.  la  any  thing  their  caprices 
or  ingenuity  could  devise.  Each  one  strove  after 
originality ;  and  a  more  extraordinary  crowd  thas 
that  of  the  streets  and  salons  of  Paris  under  the 
Consulate  the  world  will  never  again  see.  It 
was  fashion  run  crazy.  The  world  of  "ton" 
were  more  like  the  inmates  of  a  mad-house  than 
the  rulers  of  society.  Madame  Tallien — the  beau- 
ty of  the  day — wore  tranitparent  costumes,  in  im- 
itation of  the  Olympian  gods.  Her  stockings 
were  flesh-colored  and  divided  at  the  toes,  on 
which  she  carried  rings  and  jeweU^    Her  friend 
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Josephine — afterward  Empress — was  her  rival  in 
&shion.  Feminine  whims  did  not  stop  even  at  this 
degree  of  immodesty,  but  went  to  such  lengths 
as  I  shall  not  undertake  to  describe.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  dresses  **  h  la  ^outage**  ^ame  in 
vogue ;  while  the  pictures  and  ornaments  openly 
displayed  would  have  scandalized  even  the  Ro- 
man world,  and  been  thought  not  quite  "the 
thing"  in  Sodom. 

I  shall  run  hastily  over  the  intervening  space 
between  that  era  and  our  own,  depending  mainly 
upon  illustrations  to  show  by  what  changes  of  cut, 
and  gradations  in  taste,  our  present  costumes  have 
been  formed ;  and  how  Paris — ^having  for  a  while 
rioted  in  every  species  of  extravagance  that  a  de- 
praved and  licentious  taste  could  conceive — has  at 
last  quietly  and  indisputably  assumed  the  supreme 
rank  in  the  world  of  fashion.  From  being  the 
butt  of  mankind  for  her  grossness  of  garments, 
she  has  become  the  arbiter  of  civilization  as  to 


what  it  shall  wear,  and  how  it  shall  live.     Not  a 
rival  disputes  her  sway. 

As  the  Revolution  receded  so  luxury  augment- 
ed. At  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury dress  had  simplified  wonderfully,  and  the 
worst  features  of  previous  absurdities  had  disap- 
peared, although  it  would  not  be  quite  safe  for 
man  or  woman  to  walk  the  streets  in  our  day  in 
the  attire  of  that.  The  grand  passion,  after  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  was  for  India  shawls,  pearls, 
diamonds,  and  lace  of  the  highest -price.  Men 
rivaled  women  in  their  desires  for  these  luxuries. 
The  debts  of  Josephine  for  her  toilet  in  a  short 
time  amounted  to  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs.  She  had  ordered  thirty-eight  new 
bonnets  in  one  month;  the  feathers  alone  cost 
eighteen  hundred  francs.  With  such  an  exam- 
pie,  the  Court  followed  so  rapidly  in  the  path  of 
extravagance  that  even  Napoleon  was  scandal- 
ized, although  he  had  said  to  his  wife,  "Jo 
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pfaine,  I  wish  that  yoa  shall  astonish  by  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  your  dress  ;'*  following  up  the 
precept  with  action  one  day,  when  she  was  not 
clad  with  sufficient  elegance  to  satisfy  him,  by 
throwing  the  contents  of  his  inkstand  upon  her 
costly  robe.  Josephine  owned  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cashmere  shawls  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
great  price.  She  offered  Madame  Murat  for  one 
that  pleased  her  fourteen  thousand  francs. 

Judging  from  the  past,  nothing  admits  of  greater 
variety  of  form  than  the  modem  bonnet ;  while 
its  rival — the  male  hat — is  restricted  to  the  slight- 
est possible  variation  of  its  pipe  shape.  N<ne, 
the  fashionable  ladies  wear  their  bonnets  merely 
suspended  from  the  back  of  their  heads,  like  the 
outer  leaf  of  an  opening  rose-bud.  Then — in 
1801 — they  overhung  the  forehead  much  after 
the  manner  of  a  candle  extinguisher. 

In  1812,  the  modem  hat  had  assumed  the  gen- 
eral shape  which  it  has  unfortunately  ever  since 
retained,  and  with  which  it  seems  likely  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  globe.  The  ladies  have  at  times 
made  various  assaults  upon  it,  and  even  attempt- 
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ed  to  take  it  into  their  own  possrssion — a  con- 
quest which,  luckily  for  the  influence  of  their 
charms,  they  never  wholly  accomplished.  Hr 
would  be  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race  who 
could  invent  a  suitable  covering  for  the  head, 
which  should  utterly  annihilate  the  present  source 
of  torture  and  ugliness  which  surmounts  the  fioni 
of  him  mftde  in  the  image  of  God. 

In  1812,  the  leg-of-mutton  sleeve,  which  de- 
scended in  its  full  amplitude  to  the  present  gen- 
eration, was  in  full  vogue;  also  low  necks  and 
backs,  which  have  ever  maintained  their  popular^ 
ity,  by  a  strange  soil  of  anomaly,  as  full  dress ; 
while  short  petticoats — which  are  so  convenient 
— have  been  lengthened  into  untidy  skirts  that 
save  the  street-cleaners  half  their  trouble. 

I  have  brought  together,  in  one  tableau,  the 
four  principal  types  of  dress  that  have  iswaved 
the  fsishionable  world  for  the  past  century.  Thr 
striking  changes  therein  depicted  are  indicative 
of  what  we  may  look  for  in  the  future.  With  si* 
plastic  a  many-colored  material  as  dress,  therr 
can  be  no  limits  to  the  varieties  o^costume.^ 
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THE  brilliant  impression  that  General  Taylor 
made  upon  the  imagination  of  the  people 
of  the  Union  by  his  victories  of  the  **  8th  and  9th 
of  May,"  has  not  yet  been  effaced.  There  was 
all  the  art  of  a  splendid  plaj  accompanying  the 
events ;  there  was  the  mystery  that  enshrouded 
his  forgotten  camp  at  Corpus  Christi,  his  self-sac- 
rificing march  to  the  Nueces,  his  call  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  for  assistance,  the  painful  ru- 
mors that  ••  he  had  been  cut  off  by  the  enemy,'* 
the  dark  cload  of  deep  regret  that  followed,  to 
be  suddenly  dissipated  by  the  announcement  of 
battles  won,  which  will  ever  hold  rank  among  the 
brightest  achievements  of  our  victorious  arms. 
Such  again  were  the  preliminaries  that  ushered 
in  the  triumph  of  Buena  Vista.     Every  thing 


seemed  to  conspire  to  make  the  event  captivatuig 
and  essentially  dramatic. 

In  addition.  General  Taylor  himself,  more  than 
any  other  of  his  contemporaries,  possessed  the 
qualities  of  a  popular  hero :  he  was  a  soldier,  but 
he  was  in  his  personal  habits  essentially  a  citizen : 
in  the  storm  and  hurricane  of  battle  his  eagle  eye 
anticipated  the  triumph — ^in  his  tent  he  was  as 
simple  as  a  child — surrounded  by  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war,  he  lived  amidst  the  excite^ 
ment  as  a  father  among  his  children  In  recalling 
his  person  there  are  no  plumes,  no  epaulets,  no 
clanging  of  arms  conjured  up ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  simply  seen  a  brave,  chivalrous  old  man. 
a  vivid  personation  of  republican  character,  one 
that  all  feel  proud  to  call  eminentlv  American.  |. 
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Springing  as  General  Taylor  did  into  popular 
favor  with  all  the  perfection  and  unexpectedness 
of  another  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  he 
was  hurried  in  such  rapid  succession  from  one 
triumph  to  another,  and  closed  his  mortal  career 
so  unexpectedly  in  death,  that  the  people  never 
learned  much  of  his  private  life ;  and  that  biogra- 
phy, always  so  interesting  and  so  instructive,  if 
preserved  of  the  truly  great,  is  probably  destined 
to  be  lost  in  oblivion. 

With  the  military  services  of  General  Taylor 
the  world  is  familiar;  we  would  allude,  in  con- 
nection with  a  notice  of  his  residence,  only  to 
some  of  his  characteristics  in  private  life.  Sol- 
dier as  he  was,  his  great  passion  seemed  to  be 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  there  was  no  time 
in  his  whole  history  when  he  did  not  have  his 
farm,  upon  the  management  of  which  he  ex- 
pended much  of  his  thoughts.  The  first  time  we 
ever  saw  the  *'old  Colonel" — as  he  was  then 
called — ^was  on  his  plantation,  directing  the  la- 
bors of  some  forty  or  fifty  **  hands,"  and  the  zeal 
he  displayed  was  quite  equal  to  his  manner  in 
the  more  stirring  scenes  of  his  military  life. 
Brought  up  upon  a  farm,  he  retained  all  the  the- 
otetical  knowledge  of  the  most  practical  agricul- 
turist; and  firom  his  **  head-quarters,"  whether 
in  Baton  Rouge,  Florida,  or  Mexico,  he  most  fre- 
quently sent  his  specific  directions  to  his  busi- 
ness agent  as  to  the  details  of  conducting  his 
estate ;  and  he  would  at  any  time  drop  all  other 
subjects  of  conversation  to  go  into  the  details  of 
rusing  wheat  or  cotton,  and  grow  unusually  ani- 
mated in  discussing  the  value  of  different  kinds 
of  plows.  In  July,  1848«  he  wrote  as  follows  : 
'*  The  subject  of  farming  is  one  to  which  I  have 
devoted  much  of  my  life,  and  in  which  I  yet  con- 
tinue to  take  the  deepest  interest."  Nor  could 
be  forget  his  farmer  habits  even  in  times  of  act- 
ual war;  for  it  was  his  wont  in  Mexico,  while 
accidentally  passing  a  train,  to  criticise  any  im- 
propriety in  the  adjustment  of  the  harness,  or 
evident  negligence  in  the  care  of  the  wagons ; 
and  probably  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures  arose 
from  witnessing  the  milita)^  precision  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  army  in  the  preservarion  of  its 
materiel.  Originally,  in  common  with  many  of 
the  older  officers  and  Indian  fighters,  prejudiced 
against  the  artillery,  we  can  readily  imagine  that 
1^  repugnance  was  somewhat  modified  by  the 
magnificent  manner  with  which  Ridgely  and  Dun- 
can brought  it  upon  the  field  in  their  aflemoon 
dii^lays ;  for  it  was  not  until  it  swept  the  serried 
ranks  of  the  enemy  under  his  own  eye,  that  he 
cordially  embraced  the  artillery  as  the  moat  effi- 
oaent  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant  arm  of  the 
service. 

The  leisure  that  hangs  so  heavily  upon  the 
hands  of  the  soldier  in  times  of  peace,  was  con- 
stantly occupied  by  General  Taylor  with  the  study 
of  books ;  and  no  one  could  be  much  in  his  soci- 
ety without  being  struck,  not  only  with  the  great 
variety  of  his  reading,  but  also  l^  the  happy  ap- 
plication he  made  of  his  acquired  knowledge.  He 
was  particularly  successful  in  relating  illustrative 
anecdotes,  and  took  pleasure  in  detailing  the 


thoughts  and  actions  occurring  in  the  lives  of  ibm 
**  early  Presidents"  and  statesmen  ;  and  he  inva- 
riably, if  necessary,  gave  his  own  opinions  of  what 
he  related  with  the  utmost  frankness.  His  de- 
scriptive powers  were  of  the  highest  order ;  and 
his  priva^B  correspondence,  though  dweUing  upon 
the  most  familiar  subjects,  has  kindred  excel- 
lences with  his  <^cial  papers.  A  private  letter 
written  by  General  Taylor,  partially  on  the  day 
before,  and  concluded  on  the  day  foUovnng  tkie 
Battle  of  Buena  Vista,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  an  eminent  private  citizen  of  Louisiana,  con- 
tains passages  more  eloquent  and  of  more  graphic 
clearness,  if  possible,  than  even  the  ofiScial  dis- 
patches that  announced  this  greatest  of  his  mili- 
tary victories. 

A  peculiarity  of  General  Taylor's  social  habits 
deserves  particular  notice,  and  may  with  propri- 
ety be  mentioned  here.  Throughout  his  whole 
life  he  confined  himself  to  pure  water  as  a  bever- 
age. Upon  the  necessity  of  temperance  be  often 
dwelt,  and  gave  it  as  his  experience  that,  through- 
out his  long  life,  he  had  seldom  known  an  officer 
or  soldier,  or  any  one  else  attached  to  the  anny, 
to  get  into  difficulty,  be  cashiered  or  disgraced, 
that  the  primary  causes  could  not  be  directly 
traced  to  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  Mexico,  he  dined  with  a 
hospitable  planter,  who  insisted  upon  his  tiding 
his  superior  wine.  General  Taylor  tasted  the 
Madeira,  and  instantly  followed  it  by  a  draoght 
of  ice-water,  and  recovering  himself  remarked, 
"  That  he  really  was  no  judge  of  wine."  Tke 
first  steam-ship  that  arrived  at  the  Brazos,  after 
the  surrender  of  Matamoras,  brought  out  from 
New  Orleans,  as  presents,  fine  brandies,  clarets, 
and  ice.  General  Taylor  ordered  the  whole  to 
be  carried  to  the  hospitals  to  be  distributed  among 
the  wounded  and  sick,  so  little  did  he  care  fior 
the  commonly  considered  luxuries  of  life. 

On  one  occasion  General  Taylor  said,  **For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  my  house  has 
been  a  tent,  my  home  in  the  field."  Such  was 
literally  true ;  yet  the  old  soldier  had  meanwhile 
his  residence,  where  lived  his  family,  where  cen- 
tered his  affections,  where  occasionally  he  stole 
from  the  duties  of  the  camp  a  few  moments  ci 
domestic  repose.  A  view  of  that  interesting  spot, 
by  the  genius  of  Daguerre  and  the  graver^s  ait, 
is  now  preserved  to  the  world,  and  for  the  fint 
time  made  a  heritage  to  all  who  remember  with 
pleasure  the  old  hero  it  occasionally  sheltered,  and 
who  has  given  it  an  immortal  interest  by  his  vb«- 
tues  and  exalted  career. 

It  is  natural  to  the*  reverential  mind  to  take  a 
sad  pleasure  in  visiting  the  identified  homes  of 
the  great  dead.  These  residences  recall  vividly 
forgotten  associations,  and  afford  useful  lessons 
for  the  living ;  but  there  is  so  much  about  Mont- 
pelier,  Monticello,  and  Mount  Vernon  that  shocks 
the  sensibilities  of  the  admirers  of  departed  great- 
ness, that  it  may  be  deemed  fortunate  that  at  least 
one  of  our  **  hero  Presidents"  has  left  no  mansion 
to  go  to  decay  from  a  nation^s  neglect,  no  tomb 
upon  the  current  of  fashionable  travel,  to  be  gased 
at  by  the  curious  tourist,  and  left^^Bach  year  an 
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uicreMingly  sad  memento  of  the  proYeibial  in- 
gmtituUe  of  Republics. 

Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  New  Orleans,  is 
situated  upon  the  first  bluff  that  is  to  be  met  with 
on  the  Mississippi,  ascending  from  its  mouth.  It 
is  on  a  natural  elevation,  some  forty  feet  above 
the  highest  annual  rise,  and  suggests  to  the  least 
experienced  in  military  science  a  commanding 
pbce  for  defense.  It  was  here  that  the  Spaniards 
in  early  times  erected  a  fortification,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  last  places  held  by  them  of  their  once 
extensive  possessions,  then  known  as  Florida. 

Upon  the  absorption  of  Baton  Rouge  aad  the 
surrounding  country  by  the  Americans,  extensive 
buildings  were  ere<^ed  as  a  garrison  for  troops, 
and  others  for  the  depository  of  ammunition  and 
arms,  within  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  Span- 
ish fort.  These  stations  and  depots  were  for  many 
years  the  most  important  upon  our  southern  fron- 
tiers ;  but,  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  they  have 
become  so  for  in  the  '*  interior**  as  to  cease  to 
be  much  used,  save  as  magazines  for  military 
stores. 

Directly  upon  the  banks,  and  near  some  still 
visible  ruins  of  the  old  Spanish  fort,  was  a  small 
cottage-built  house,  originally  inhabited  by  the 
proud  Gastilian  Commandant.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  quite  a  sumptuous  building  at  the  time  of 
its  erection,  although  now  it  sinks  into  humble 
obscurity  when  compared  with  the  least  preten- 
tious private  residences  in  its  vicinity.  This  mo- 
dest building  contained  but  three  large  rooms,  to 
which  were  added,  in  course  of  time,  a  surround- 
ing veranda,  and  some  outbuildings  devoted  to 
domestic  purposes.  Here  Colonel  Taylor,  when 
ordered  to  taJLe  a  command  in  the  army  Sout^H 
refusing  the  more  ostentatious  quarters  of  **  Ihe 
garrison,**  established  himself,  and  here  the  ^Uk 
bers  of  his  fomily  resided,  more  or  less,,  for  H^e 
quarter  of  a  century  that  preceded  his  tranfjation 
to  the  **  White  House." 

Such  is  the  history  of  what  will  siways  be 
known  as  General  Taylor's  teHdeoce,  At  the 
time  of  the  "  Presidential  coi^t,**tbe  thousands 
who  traveled  upon  the  grea^higjiway  of  the  South 
and  West,  the  Mississi]»H,  were  accustomed  to 
stop  their  steamers  in  jiont  of  this  humble-look- 
ing house,  and  makf  the  welkin  ring  with  exult- 
ing cheers ;  and  ^thing  could  exceed  the  en- 
thusiasm when  '*oId  Whitey,**  grazing  in  his 
retirement,  v^^d  start  at  the  enlivening  sounds, 
and  sweep  4ong  the  bluff  in  graceful  movements, 
as  if  coriKally  acknowledging  the  honors  paid  to 
hislnas^r. 

A  few  years  more  and  **  Oeneral  Taylor's  res- 
idence** will  have  disappeared.  Long  ago  it  was 
«*  g^ficially**  condemned  as  worthless,  and  we  know 
of  no  circumstances,  **  even  if  our  army  possessed 
another  economic  soldier,**  which  would  cause 
him  to  be  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge,  providential- 
ly as  it  were,  to  retard  for  a  few  years  more  the 
hand  of  destiny.  The  engraving  presents  a  foith- 
ful  picture  of  the  old  house,  of  the  old  soldier  as 
he  appeared  after  his  return  from  Mexico,  and 
0(  his  two  war  horses  grazing  contentedly  upon 
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the  swaidL  The  thousands  who  visited  Oeneral 
Taylor  will  recognize  the  hfe-like  representation. 
They  will  remember  the  ample  gallery  upon  which 
he  received  his  visitors,  the  rustic  gate  through 
which  they  entered,  to  be  followed  by  the  hearty 
salutation  so  characteristic  of  the  awaiting  host. 

On  the  morning  of  the  33d  of  January,  1840, 
General  Taylor  took  his  formal  leave  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Baton  Rouge,  preparatory  to  his  journey 
to  Washington.  On  that  occasion  he  said,  **  Gen- 
tlemen, I  assure  you  it  is  with  feelings  of  no 
ordinary  character  that  I  meet  with  my  fellow-* 
citizens  on  this  occasion,  many  of  whom  I  have 
knownformorethanafiNir/«ro/a£«n/«ry.  Had 
I  consulted  my  own  wishes,  I  should  have  much 
preferred  to  retain  the  oflioe  I  am  now  about  to 
vacate,  and  have  remained  among  you  ;**  and  there 
can  not  be  a  doubt  that,  while  surrounded  by  the 
political  corruptions  of  the  national  capital,  the 
quiet  home  he  had  l«ft  behind  him  often  rose  to 
his  mind,  as  a  haven  where  he  could  find  that 
peace  and  that  enjoyment  never  accorded  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  nation. 

The  mortal  remains  of  General  Taylor  repose 
in  the  old  fomily  burying-ground  of  his  fother. 
It  is  one  of  the^implest  and  least  ostentatious  of 
all  the  plantation  graveyards  in  Kentucky.  .  To 
reach  it,  y<yi  have  a  solitary  walk  until,  coming  to 
a  rude  ipdosnre  in  an  open  field,  you  behold  a 
plain  vsult,  the  front  composed  of  roughly  hewn 
limestone  rocks;  and  this  is  all  that  indicates  the 
restingvplace  of  one  of  the  deceased  Presidents 
of  th#  United  States.  No  monument  has  been 
erecsted  to  his  memory,  and  his  name  is  not  even 
ii«cribed  upon  the  vault. 


WHOM  SHALL  WE  MARRY  1 

THE  Americans,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  are 
the  most  connubially  inclined.  We  have  lit- 
tle doubt  that  if  the  Christian  religion  inculcated 
polygamy,  our  piety  in  this  particiSar  would  rival 
that  of  Solomon  and  David,  and  not  be  outdone 
by  the  lord  of  the  harem,  the  youthftil  Abdul 
Medjid,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  or  by  our  fellow-dti- 
zen.  His  Excellency  Bri^iam  Young,  Governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah.  Unlike  most  of  the 
Turks,  who,  satisfied  with  the  Mohammedan  priv- 
ilege of  a  plurality  of  wives,  content  themselves 
with  the  Christian  practice  of  one,  we  would  proh* 
ably  fulfill  the  law  to  the  greatest  numerical  ex- 
tent, and  shame,  by  our  willing  obedience,  the 
reserve  of  the  recreant  Moslem.  The  juvenile 
jacket  has  hardly  lengthened  into  the  manly  coat, 
and  the  down  of  a  nascent  beard  has  cast  but  the 
fointest  shadow  of  the  coming  event  of  a  mustache 
upon  the  youthftil  foce,  when  young  America 
asks,  **  Whom  shall  we  many  !**  Our  adolescent, 
now  lusty  with  youthful  vigor,  and  ardent  with 
the  unabated  passion  of  love,  stretches  out  his 
'^marriageable  arms**  to  embrace  some  sympathetic 
beauty,  and  slake  his  eager  thirst  in  matrimony, 
'  **Ferpetiutl  fbuntsln  of  domestie  sweeta.'' 
If  the  connubially  disposed  be  rich,  his  purse 
heavy,  however  light  of  head  or  heart,  he  finds  no 
want  of  opportunity  for  investment.  His  mere 
presence  in  the  mariwt  is  sure  to  attract  to  him  a 
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meicenary  crowd  with  their  enticing  commoditiee 
of  ieminine  channs,  set  off  with  ail  tlie  ^tieplay  of 
the  latest  fashion.  No  sooner  is  the  andval  of  the 
wealthy  purchaser  announced  than  the  deafeis, 
eager  for  a  sale,  deluge  him  with  adveitiseaieiits. 
the  "  honor  of  his  company  is  seqnested'* — eo 
runs  the  stereotyped  civility  of  ^  tzade— «t  ereiy 
fashionable  establishment  in  the  town.  He  re- 
sponds to  the  polite  request,  and  goes  the  round 
of  the  market.  He  b  dazzled  by  the  display ; 
Circasna,  with  all  its  beauties,  could  not  make  a 
£iirer  show.  He  feasts  upon  female  lo^ehness, 
sucking  in  sweets  that  aie  openly  expeeed  before 
him,  and  regaling  his  imagination  with  the  hidden 
^tkaJrms  in  store  for  the  lucky  puiohaser.  He  is 
invited  to  touch  and  handle  fer  himself.  Hegraspe 
the  tender  hand  of  beauty ;  he  embnces  the  slen- 
der waist;  he  feels  the  palpitating  heart ;  he  in- 
hales the  warm  breath ;  he  measures  the  light 
step ;  he  balances  the  fea^r  weight.  There  is 
not  a  point,  a  line,  or  a  movement,  which  is  not 
feirly  submitted  to  the  ndnute  investigataon  of  the 
curious  purchaser.  Such  we  submit  as  a  feir  state- 
ment of  the  intinacies  ef  the  polkas  or  the  waltzes 
of  our  fashionables.  We  know  ^no  mart  in  the 
world — not  excepting  the  slave  mai^ut  of  Oon- 
stantinople  in  its  most  pro^>erous  days — where 
so  much  beauty  abounds,  where  its  chaims  are  so 
openly  exposed  and  so  freely  offered  for  sale,  as  in 
our  own  Christian  land. 

The  American  women  are  certainly  the  pvetti- 
est  in  the  world.  If  we  were  Turks  instead  of 
Christians,  as  we  profess  to  be,  and  were  about 
to  furnish  the  femide  department  of  our  Moham- 
medan estabUshment,  we  certainly  diould  preferto 
lay  out  our  sequins  in  an  investment  in  the  beau- 
ties of  the  United  States  rather  than  in  any  other 
qi^arter  of  the  gloibe.  We  confess  to  a  gross  Turk- 
ish view,  just  now,  of  woman.  We  are  stocking 
a  Mohammedan  harem ;  we  are  buying  up  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  animal,  selecting  the  most 
perfect  forms,  the  best  proportioned  limbs,  the 
finest  sculptured  features,  the  most  delicate  com- 
plexions, and  the  highest  grace  of  movement. 

In  mere  physical  channs  our  women  undoubt- 
edly excel.  It  is  for  the  general  average,  how- 
ever, of  good  looks,  rather  than  fer  ^se  ex- 
ertional examples  of  transcendent  beauty,  that 
America  is  remarkable.  It  is  a  stream  of  female 
loveliness,  sparkling  in  the  sun  of  life,  which,  ex- 
panding every  where,  beautifies  our  land.  No- 
where is  there  such  a  uniformity  of  physical  ex- 
cellence. The  general  high  standard  of  living 
gives  the  excellence,  and  tl^  equality  of  privilege, 
the  natural  result  of  our  republican  institutions, 
fixes  the  unifermity.  This  want  of  variety  is  no 
less  exhibited  by  the  absence  of  those  surpassing 
examples  of  infeiite  beauty,  than  by  the  rarity  of 
specimens  of  supreme  ugliness.  Were  it  not  for 
the  floods  of  foreign  humanity,  which,  however 
fertilizing  to  the  land,  are  certamly  not  beautify- 
ing, that  pour  down  upon  us,  bringing  the  mud 
ai:bd  the  impurities  of  older  countries,  America 
might  boast  itself  in  beauty  pure  and  undefiled. 
The  deformed  figure,  the  irregular  features,  the 
rough  skin  and  raw  complexion,  the  large  spread- 


ing feet,  the  thick  fleshy  hand,  are  feieigB  im- 
portations. In  no  country  m  the  world  is  tiia 
foreigner  so  readily  recognized  as  with  us,  not- 
withstanding the  rapidity  with  which  he  assimi- 
lates in  habits  of  Hfe.  This  is  more  true  of  w»- 
men  than  of  men.  An  English,  a  German,  «r 
an  Irish  w(»naB,  need  not  b<»it  a  national  flag. 
She  will  be  recognised  at  onee,  to  use  a  natical 
phrase,  by  her  ugly  build. 

The  beauty  of  Ameiicaa  women  we  eensidcr  soi 
established  feet,  a  fact  of  which  none  seem  mare 
conscious  than  themselves.  The  Grand  Mogol 
was  in  the  habit,  as  we  are  told  by  some  9i  the 
old  jravelers,  to  take  his  weight  annuaDy.  His 
Oriental  Majesty  would  place  himself  on  mm  aide 
of  the  balance,  and  pour  in  diamonds  and  rvbies 
in  the  scale  €»f  the  o^er,  and  thus,  year  after  year, 
estimated  his  value.  Our  calculating  coontiT- 
women  feDow  the  Grand  MoguI*s  wise  example. 
They  are  no  sooner  ready  fer  a  market  fhaoi  ihej 
step  into  an  imaginary  scale,  and  balance  them- 
selves with  gold.  There  is  not  a  smile  but  is  es- 
timated at  a  fixed  price  by  the  ready-reckooer ;  aiid 
as  for  virgin  blushes,  they,  according  to  their  mritj, 
are  set  down  at  a  sum  only  to  be  encompassed  by 
the  aocumulative  imagination  of  a  Wall  Street 
financier.  A  pretty  woman,  between  fifteen  and 
twenty,  is  held  at  so  enormous  a  priee,  that  bcmm 
but  the  lucky  heir  of  a  fertune,  or  the  millioDaire, 
grown  luxurious  in  old  age,  who  has  eoDsmned 
the  whole  of  youth  and  the  better  part  «f  man- 
hood in  amassing  his  mOfiom,  «an  hazard  a  bid. 
And  it  is  the  latter  who,  eftener  engaged  in  this 
matrimonial*  trade,  generally  smacks  his  dry  lips 
over  the  possession  of  purchased  beauty  in  its 
youth  and  tenderness.  The  young  heir  of  fertime 
m  more  transitory  in  his  enjoyments,  and  looks 
on\y  to  matrimony  as  a  retreat  for  tired  life  in  the 
iutu>e. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty,  then,  beauty  Is  a  kix- 
ury,  whicii,  like  eariy  peas,  is  only  to  be  had  fbt 
money.  The  score  of  years  passed,  when  more 
youthful  \ewsAf  throng»  in  to  compete,  and  the 
failure  of  the  past  darkens  the  prospect  of  tlie  fb- 
ture,  woman  inay  1b«  purchased  at  a  diminished 
price.  There  is  now  no  hope  of  the  millionaire, 
and  the  beauty  of  twenty  condescends  to  content 
herself  with  the  rising  pi^feimonal  man  already 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fair  iii^ome,  or  the  thriviiig 
merchant  with  a  good  prospect  of  a  fortune  in  the 
future.  Each  revolving  year,  wb«h  lengthens  out 
the  maiden  meditation,  brings  the  spiring  bride 
more  and  more  within  the  bmmde  of  nmderate  de- 
sire ;  and  we  have  known  ^e  would-be  mistress 
of  millions,  at  sixteen,  the  actual  vrife  ai^put- 
ner,  at  twenty-six,  of  a  thousand  a  year. 

Sterne  says,  that  there  are  three  epochs  m 
the  empire  c^  a  French  woman :  she  is  coquette, 
then  deist,  then  devote.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  term  deist  can  ever  be  fairly  applied  to  our 
American  beauties ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  never 
skeptical  of  their  own  divinity.  Coquettes  they 
always  are,  and,  in  advancing  age,  unquestion- 
ably dhotes.  At  tlurty  or  so,  unless  tiieir  beauty 
has  resisted  the  blight  of  time  by  a  rare  vigor  and 
freshness,  they  begin  to  be  consdons  of  the  ^ 
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itj  of  the  world.  Repentance  showtf  iteelf  with 
the  eaiiieat  wrinkles,  and  devotion  to  heaven  dates 
£rom  the  first  neglect  of  earth.  Our  women  have 
always  been  charch^goers,  and  as  long  as  the 
chsrches  afford  such  excellent  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  the  &shions  and  the  graceful  ex* 
falbition  of  personal  charxnSf  thej  will  continue 
to  be.  But  we  do  not  believe  our  youithfiil  beau- 
tieSf  in  their  prime,  are  remaricable  for  their  de- 
votion to  the  duties  of  religion,  beyond  a  regular 
appearance,  during  the  season,  at  the  fashionable 
conventicles  where  they  bend  their  French  hats 
and  prostrate  their  flowing  brocades  in  genteel 
worship.  When  the  g!ow  of  youth,  however,  is 
cooled  by  experience,  and  the  gloss  of  vanity  tar- 
nished by  disappointment,  the  fashionable  maid 
retires  within  the  shrine  of  piety.  But  as  the 
cowl  does  not  make  the  monk,  nor  a  demure  look 
the  pious  worshiper,  we  still  fmd  the  former  ^A- 
ionable  in  the  full  exercise  of  her  worldly  accom- 
plishments, and  bringing  to  bear  the  whole  artil- 
lery of  her  coquetry  upon  the  susceptible  heart 
of  some  widowed  parson  or  unsuspecting  young 
sprig  of  divinity.  The  vanities  of  the  ball-room, 
and  all  the  other  empty  pleasures  of  society,  are 
now  renounced,  and  the  duties  of  religion,  the 
practical  piety  of  Sunday-school  teaching,  and  the 
benevolent  offices  of  working  slippers  for  the  cler- 
gyman, and  condoling  with  his  widowed  condi- 
tion, and  the  helplessness  of  his  children,  are  un- 
dertaken with  an  enthusiastic  piety  that  should 
secure  the  highest  place  in  the  parsonage,  if  not 
in  the  mansions  of  the  skies.  If  this  fail,  our  fad- 
ing beauty  is  left  to  pine  away  in  solitude,  or, 
saturated  in  **  ancient  maiden's  gall,"  to  wander 
restlessly  about  from  tea-table  to  tea-table,  and 
poison  the  happiness  she  can  not  enjoy. 

It  would  be  a  profanation  to  speak  of  love  in 
connection  with  this  cool,  calculating  course  which 
we  have  traced  out  as  the  career  of  our  beautiful 
countrywomen.  We  are  told  that  young  hearts 
are  ever  generous,  disinterested,  and  self-sacri- 
ficing to  imprudence;  but  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  exhibition  of  conduct  which  such  qualities 
would  prompt.  A  love-match,  for  example,  is  an 
anomaly  in  these  days  of  finance.  We  might  put 
one  of  the  most  impatient  of  our  young  misses 
upon  a  course  of  French  novels  for  a  month,  sup- 
ply her  with  a  perfectly  accomplished  villain  in  a 
Spanish  cloak,  a  Fra  Diavolo  hat,  and  beard  to 
match,  attach  the  silken  ladder  to  her  bedroom 
window,  bribe  the  chambermaid,  throw  a  sop  to 
the  house-dog,  and  have  a  cairiage-and-four  in 
attendance,  and  we  are  sure  the  young  lady  would 
not  be  tempted  to  look  out  at  the  casement  even. 
Mothers  may  quiet  their  nerves,  and  &thers  may 
slumber  in  peace ;  their  daughters  are  not  to  be 
enticed  away  by  any  thing  riiort  of  the  cash  in 
hand. 

Female  sentiment  has  grown  luxurious.  It 
no  longer  contents  itself  with  the  tenure  of  a 
cottage  and  a  diet  of  rose  leaves ;  it  must  level 
in  marble  halls  and  fare  sumptuously  eveiy  day. 
In  the  romantic  ages,  it  is  true,  our  grandmothers 
were  absurdly  sentimental,  and  the  Chloes  and 
Delias  talked  a  great  deal  of  lov»-sick  nonsense, 


but,  wiUial,  the  heart  was  seen  to  beat  beneath 
its  flimsy  covering  of  sentiment.  Our  worldly- 
wise  daughters  eschew  sentiment,  and  take  a 
practical  view  of  life,  which  closes  upon  a  brown 
stone  mansion  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  where  they 
may  make  a  display  of  that  wealth  they  alone 
covet.  As  for  their  hearts,  they  are  so  deeply 
buried  in  lucre,  that,  if  not  completely  crushed 
by  the  superincumbent  weight,  they  are  too  re- 
mote for  himian  sympathy. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  mercenary  spirit  of 
youth,  for  it  best  illustrates  the  wide-spread  fion- 
ine  of  the  heart  with  which  mammon  has  afflict- 
ed our  land,  lliat  the  old  age  of  a  sordid,  mon- 
ey-getting career,  vrith  the  juices  of  life  dried  out 
of  its  bones  by  the  ardor  of  gain,  its  heart  with- 
ered by  the  blight  of  selfishness,  and  its  early  de- 
sires palsied  into  anxious  fears,  should  be  timid, 
watchful,  and  suspicious,  is,  however  melancholy 
a  spectacle,  but  the  natural  termination  of  sudi 
an  existence — the  caput  mortuum  of  an  attempt 
to  transnrate  all  into  gold.  That  youth  should 
anticipate  age  in  its  vices,  and  be  eager  for  gain, 
shows  the  heart  not  only  corrupt  but  distorted. 
The  natural  vices  of  the  young  are  but  the  exag- 
gerations of  their  virtues.  Generosity  flows  into 
extravagance,  confidence  widens  into  reckless- 
ness, and  passion  is  relaxed  into  dissipation.  If 
the  young  heart,  and  that  of  woman,  moreover, 
be  dried  up  in  its  fountains  of  love ;  if  the  ways 
of  pleasantness  and  peace,  which  should  lead  to 
the  shrine  of  her  affections,  whete  we  all  would 
worship,  be  thronged  with  the  money-changers, 
and  the  temple  itself  desecrated  by  unholy  bar- 
ter; then,  truly,  is  life  but  a  frightful  reality  of 
woe.  Are  we  never  to  win  the  sympathy  of 
woman^s  love  1  Are  there  no  longer  any  hearts 
to  be  won!  Must  we  toil  and  moil  until,  tem- 
pered by  the  hot  lust  of  gain,  and  beaten  by  the 
rude  strokes  of  life,  we  become  so  hardened  as 
not  to  distinguish  between  the  reality  and  that 
semblance  of  love,  which  is  all  our  women  have 
to  offer,  and  that  we,  if  it  be  accompanied  by  a 
fair  show  of  flesh  and  blood,  are  ready  to  pur- 
chase? 

Fathers  and  mothers  lead  their  daughters  to 
the  sacrifice.  The  young  victims,  decked  in  the 
flowers  of  fashion,  gayly  dance  to  the  altar, 
where  they  willingly  offer  up  heart  and  affec- 
tions to  avarice ;  while  parent  sanctions,  and  the 
priest,  in  the  name  of  religion,  blesses  the  unholy 
ceremony.  The  young  heart  is  entombed  in  gold 
with  all  the  honors,  and  the  youthful  affections 
hang  in  withered  drapeiy  over  the  tomb  upon 
which  we  may  inscribe,  "  Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  the  lost  heart,  dead  ere  its  prime."  The  skel- 
eton bride  is  borne  to  the  nuptial  couch,  while 
the  world  looks  on  in  decent  reverence. 

We  have  no  design  upon  the  heart — even  if 
we  knew  where  to  find  it — of  the  daughter,  or 
upon  the  fortune  of  any  of  our  wealthy  and  fash- 
ionable fellow-citizens.  It  matters  little  to  us,  in 
our  disinterested  bachelorhood,  how  much  fathers 
are  affected  by  the  present  alarming  state  of  Wall 
Street.  The  ring  of  cent,  per  cent,  is  no  music 
to  our  ears,  whether  it  is  set  to  the^tune  of  thoa- 
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Bands  or  millions.  We  are  not  particularlj  in- 
terested— God  save  the  mark! — ^in  the  life  and 
prosperity  of  any  bloated  millionaire,  nor  espe- 
cially anxious  for  his  death,  with  a  view  to  a 
share  in  the  cutting  up,  as  the  phrase  goes,  of 
his  remains.  Independent  as  we  are,  we  hold 
ourselves  perfectly  at  liberty  to  despise,  enviously 
of  course,  that  filthy  lucre  for  which  life  and  soul 
are  bartered,  and  these  eternal  grubbers  and  sor- 
did hoarders  of  it.  That  men  will  sell  the  soub 
of  their  &ir  daughters  for  gold,  when  they  have 
long  since  sold  ^eir  own  ^r  copper,  is  not  sur- 
prising ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  fairness  in  these 
matrimonial  transactions,  which  is  contrary  to  all 
the  ordinary  laws  of  trade.  A  man  of  wealth, 
possessed  say  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  marries  his  daughter.  He  has  early  in- 
culcated her,  by  precept  and  example,  with  a  rev- 
erence for  the  idol  of  his  worship ;  be  decks  her 
with  the  expensive  gewgaws  of 'fashion;  he  ac- 
customs her  to  the  habits  of  profuse  expenditure ; 
he,  with  the  aid  of  Madame  Gigaway,  or  some 
other  Parisian  fashioner  of  female  youth  it  la 
modcy  laboriously  unfits  her  for  a  useful  life,  by 
furnishing  the  chambers  of  her  mind  with  the 
tawdry  furniture  of  fashion,  where  substantial 
knowledge  and  plain  common  sense  are  never 
guests.  The  spoiled  maiden,  though  fair  to  out- 
ward show,  is  married.  There  never  was  a  pret- 
tier bride,  more  richly  attired.  Her  vail  from 
Paris;  her  robe  of  the  glossiest  and  thickest 
white  satin ;  her  diamonds  a  present,  probably, 
from  her  betrothed ;  her  IrousscaUf  with  its  treas- 
ures of  silk,  fine  linen,  and  genuine  lace;  the 
wealth  of  presents,  mostly  contributions  of  fiiends 
and  relations ;  the  jewels  and  plate ;  the  golden- 
leaved  and  heavily-clasped  Bible  **  from  her  af- 
fectionate father,  with  the  blessing  of  God,"  are 
delicately  exposed  to  stimulate  the  emulation  of 
rival  donors,  and  become  the  talk  of  the  town  for 
a  week.  Papa  resigns  Ms  daughter  with  a  kiss, 
hands  a  check,  perh^s  for  a  thousand  dollars, 
perhaps  for  two  or  three,  to  his  son-in-law,  with 
the  express  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  laid  out 
in  rosewood  and  damask.  The  respectable  pa- 
rent now  buttons  his  pockets,  congratulating  him- 
self that  one  of  his  family  is  off  his  hands,  and 
his  current  expenses  diminished  by  a  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  more  or  less.  The  shrewd 
tradesman  never  made  a  better  barg^n,  in  all  his 
wide  experience,  in  Pearl  Street.  By  a  small 
investment  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  he 
saves  tlm  annual  interest  of  some  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty thousand.  A  splendid  transaction,  which  does 
credit  to  the  head  of  the  knowing  calculator,  and 
is  the  very  best  disposition  he  could  have  made 
of  his  daughter  for  the  advantage  of— himself. 
The  practice  of  marrying  children  without  dow- 
ries began  in  this  country,  when  daughters  and 
large  fortunes  were  scarce,  and  it  haii  been  con- 
tinued until  now,  when  both  are  comparatively 
abundant.  When  habits  of  life  were  simpler 
with  us^— when  it  was  cheaper  to  Uve  and  easier 
to  support  a  wife — there  was  no  occasion  for  any 
aid  from  the  father-in-law.  Now,  however,  the 
ability  to  sustain  a  family,  in  consequence  of  the 


luxurious  and  expensive  requirements  of  livhi^, 
is  not  easily  acquired,  and  seldom  at  an  age  when 
men  should  marry .  The  withholding  of  the  dowry 
is  another  obstruction,  in  addition  to  the  inordi- 
nate desires  of  luxuiy»  to  those  eayly  mania^es 
which  are  essential  to  virtue,  as  they  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  instincts  of  nature.  The  laws 
of  the  country,  says  Goldsmith  in  one  of  his  Es- 
says, are  finely  calculated  to  promote  all  com- 
merce but  the  commerce  between  the  sexes.  Our 
stock-jobbing  patriarchs  are  never  content  to  in- 
vest a  sum,  or  place  a  daughter,  without  a  very 
conuderable  shave  by  which  they  may  be  gainen 
at  the  expense  of  the  needy. 

One  very  obvious  result  of  the  pecuniary  spizit 
which  controls  the  union  of  the  sexes  is  a  fright- 
ful increase  of  old  maids.  We  know  a  respecta- 
ble old  gentleman  who  has  six  daughters  on  his 
hands,  each  one  of  whom  has  gone  through  the 
several  phases  of  budding,  blooming,  and  £tding 
belle.  The  aged  patriarch,  surrounded  by  his 
maiden  daughters,  is  like  some  old  oak,  with 
decay  at  its  roots.  He  looks  as  if  there  had  been 
vigor  enough  in  him  to  have  pr(^»eUed  his  life- 
blood  into  a  perpetuity  of  forests,  yet  his  roots, 
vigorous  and  tough  enough  in  their  original 
structure,  are,  instead  of  giving  off-shoots  in 
some  new  soil,  still  clinging  to  the  parent  stock, 
and  drying  and  decaying  from  mere  want  of  con- 
genial nutriment.  The  old  gentleman  is  rich, 
and  his  note  circulates  in  Wall  Street  as  cur- 
rently as  a  new  eagle  fresh  from  the  mint,  while 
his  domestic  stock  stagnates  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
like  the  Russian  loan  in  Europe,  or  the  Schujlei 
issue  of  New  Haven  **in  the  street." 

No  expense  was  spared  in  accomplishing  his 
daughters;  Madame  Gigaway^s  indispensable 
services  were  secured  for  the  *'  finishing  polish ;" 
the  aid  of  the  fashionable  milliners,  the  omfec- 
tioners,  and  the  Browns  of  the  day,  was  ob- 
tained, without  regard  to  expense,  for  the  suit- 
able **  coming  out.'*  Season  after  season  parties 
were  given,  and  invitations  accepted,  and  every 
maid  of  the  six  of  the  house  ran  the  gauntlet  of 
matrimonial  expectation  for  a  succession  of  years. 
The  millionaires,  however,  being  few,  and  the 
greedy  bidders  many,  the  marriageable  men  of 
promise,  in  the  professions  and  trade,  being  busy 
and  discreet,  and  the  parsons  shy,  the  six  daugh- 
ters have  passed  their  bloom  of  life,  in  spite  of 
the  restless  activities  of  avaricious  papa,  enter- 
prising mamma,  and  the  costly  assistance  of  the 
Gigaways,  and  all  the  camp  followers  of  intrepid 
fashion,  and  now  pine  away  in  single  misery, 
without  even  a  prospect  of  the  benefit  of  clergy — 
that  forlorn  hope  of  the  maiden[sisterhood.  How 
many  young  men,  who,  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
career  of  the  six  sisters,  had  nothing  but  their 
intellect  and  virtue  to  recommend  them,  and  who, 
of  course,  were  never  looked  at,  or  scared  away 
by  a  sneer  at  their  poverty,  have  since  become 
prosperous,  and  wealthy  enough  now  to  be 
eagerly  caught  at  by  the  greedy  pursuers  of  for- 
tune. When  shall  we  ever  have  in  New  York 
an  illustration  of  Hogarth's  good  apprentice 
marrying  his  master's  daughter  ?     If  our  mer- 
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chants  and  traders,  instead  of  staking  their  chil- 
dren's ail  at  the  red  and  black  of  those  gamblers, 
Fortune  and  Fashion,  where  the  noir  turns  up 
nineteen  times  out  of  twenty,  would  bring  into 
the  conduct  of  life  some  of  the  shrewd  maxims 
of  the  shop  or  the  counting^hoase,  there  would 
be  less  disappointment  and  more  happiness. 
Absurd  old  hucksters  in  dry  goods  and  hardware, 
don*t  shut  up  your  common  sense  with  the  close 
of  the  ledger  fat  the  day,  but  take  it  home  with 
you  in  the  evening ;  eschew  fashion,  its  follies, 
its  risks,  and  its  failures,  and,  instead  of  decking 
your  daughters  with  the  sham  flowers  of  feshion, 
and  throwing  them  into  that  grave  of  the  affec- 
tions, the  fashionable  world,  keep  them  at  home, 
where  they  may  grow  up  in  the  grace  and  pro- 
portion of  fair  columns  of  that  temple  of  the 
affections ;  bring  to  your  home  the  young  mer- 
chants and  clerks  with  whom  you  have  some 
sympathy  in  common,  and  where,  by  your  fire- 
side, surrounded  by  your  daughters,  youthful 
hearts  may  hold  communion,  and  be  knit  to- 
gether in  the  strength  of  holy  love.  We  need 
not  enlarge  here — ^for  it  does  not  come  within 
the  compass  of  our  present  purpose — ^npon  the 
obvious  effect  of  this  miserable  money-seeking 
policy  upon  the  male  sex.  The  young  men  are 
driven  to  the  loose  pleasures  of  the  town,  the  de- 
bauchery of  illicit  relations,  or  the  restricted  life 
of  perpetual  bachelorhood,  while  a  puny  of&pring, 
bred  of  doting  old  age  or  idiotic  youth  of  wealth 
and  fashion,  is  the  only  hope  of  a  coming  genera- 
tion. 

MThat  kind  of  wives  does  the  system  produce  ? 
It  might  be  naturally  inferred,  that  when  our 
young  ladles  marry  a  brown  stone  house,  a  car- 
riage, and  the  other  perquisites  of  a  wealthy 
establishment,  with  an  aged  proprietor  to  boot, 
that,  having  satisfied  their  avarice  and  love  of 
display,  they  keep  their  hearts  in  reserve  for  a 
lover  to  whom  they  dispense  their  fondness  as 
tiberally  as  they  draw  upon  the  purses  of  their 
husbands.  The  wicked  Charivari  entertained 
us,  not  kmg  since,  with  a  characteristic  litho- 
graph, drawn  by  tiie  free  hand  of  Cham,  where 
two  young  ladies  were  represented  comparing 
notes  about  their  suitors.  Rose  says  to  Blanche : 
"  How  many  suitors  have  you  V*  "  Two,"  an- 
swers Blanche,  <*A  and  B."  "Which  one  do 
you  love  1"  resumed  the  foir  interrogator.  "  A," 
answers  the  innocent  beauty.  *<  Then  <ft  course 
you  will  many  B,"  replies  Rose,  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent.  This  was  in  Parts,  and 
what  is  true  of  that  profone  Babylon,  is  of  course 
folse  in  this  Christian  community.  Notwith- 
standing the  sly  innnendos  and  sneers  of  our  town 
cynics,  and  the  open  boasts  of  our  wouM-be 
rakes,  we  believe  our  wives  are  virtuous.  Their 
practice  is,  we  feel  quite  confident,  much  better 
than  might  be  naturally  inforred  from  thmr  matri- 
monial prindples.  Whether  it  is  virtue  or  in- 
sensibility we  do  not  know,  but  we  hope  it  is 
the  former  which  justifies  the  wisdom  of  our 
children.  There  is,  however,  a  reckless  fireedom 
among  our  married  women  of  foshion  which 
entertains  the  approach  of  unlicensed'  smtors 


with  a  disregard  of  appearances  and  the  happi- 
ness of  a  husbahd,  which,  to  say  the  least,  has 
the  semblance  of  vice,  and^is  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable to  their  wedded  lords, 

If  the  morals  are  not  loose,  the  manners  of  our 
women  are  certainly  easy.  There  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where  such  unrestrained  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  before  marriage  is  allowed  as 
in  the  United  States — an  inalienable  republican 
right  which  the  women  ncTcr  surrender.  There 
is  an  innocent  fireedom  from  suspicion,  on  the 
part  of  parents,  and  a  rollicking  enjoyment  of 
the  license  they  possess  on  the  part  of  daughters, 
which  are  as  charming  to  the  lovers  of  nature  as 
they  are  convenient  to  the  experienced  in  art. 
This  freedom  began  early  in  this  country,  dating 
back  to  the  patriarchal  times  of  our  earliest  settle- 
ment, and  was  consonant  with,  as  it  was  secured 
by,  the  simplicity  of  life  of  our  ancestors.  De- 
bauched Europe  could  not  understand  it  at  all. 
When  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  the  brother,  as  he 
is  now  the  uncle  of  an  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  was  in  the  lustiness  of  his  youth,  though  not 
inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  worid,  he  visited, 
as  we  all  know,  the  United  States.  While  in 
Baltimore,  before  he  had  concentrated  his  affec- 
tions in  matrimony,  he  wandered  from  flower  to 
flower  in  that  garden  of  beauty.  The  prince  was 
a  favored  visitor  every  where.  On  one  occasion, 
being  invited  as  a  guest  to  a  ball,  a  young  belle, 
yet  in  her  teens,  cidled  for  him,  and  invited  him 
to  a  seat  at  her  side  in  the  paternal  carriage  in 
which  she  lounged  unattended.  The  prince  joy- 
fully accepted  the  invitation,  and  had  hardly 
seated  himself  by  the  side  of  beauty  and  inno- 
cence, when  he  showed  by  his  ardent  admiration 
of  the  charms  of  the  former,  how  incapable  he 
was  of  appreciating  the  simplicity  of  the  latter. 
The  yooAg  girl  expressed  her  indignation,  and, 
discharging  her  companion,  drove  home  and  in- 
voked the  aid  of  a  brother  in  the  emergency. 
The  Prince  was  called  to  account,  and  was  ready 
with  an  apology.  In  France,  he  said,  he  would 
have  lost  his  claim  to  gallantry  if  he  had  acted 
otherwise ;  but,  upon  his  faith  as  a  Frenchman, 
the  Prince  contmued,  he  would  not  have  treated 
the  young  beauty  as  he  had  done,  had  he  not 
supposed  that  was  what  she  expected,  and  the 
express  object  of  her  vint.  He  acknowledged, 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  that  he  was  a  heUy 
and  ought  to  have  known  that  old  Europe  was 
one  thing,  and  new  America  quite  another.  Such 
was  the  virtue  and  simplicity  of  our  American 
grandmothers.  Their  beautifhl  descendants  have 
lost  nothing,  we  are  sure,  of  their  ancestral  virtue, 
but  have  become  much  more  knowing.  If  they 
should  take  up  a  Prince,  and  a  Frenchman,  they 
would  know  what  to  expect. 

The  fikst  young  lady  is  one  of  the  developments 
of  female  liberty.  Toung  and  handsome  she  is, 
of  course,  and  brim  full  of  vitality.  Daring  and 
dashing,  she  does  a  thousand  extravagant  things ; 
but  youth  and  beauty  lend  such  a  grace  to  all  she 
does,  that  we  are  attracted  more  than  is  quite 
right  for  our  prim  propriety  to  adcnowledge. 
From  the  very  first,  she  is  i^dled  by  no  maideo 
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blushes,  and  checked  by  no  coy  shyness,  but 
boldly  faces  the  world  and  luskes  into  its  em- 
brace. She  becomes  known  every  where ;  she 
is  at  every  ball  of  the  season  and  every  paity  of 
the  night.  She  is  as  familiar  to  the  frequenters 
of  Broadway  as  the  Astor  House.  Her  leckless 
doings  aie  on  every  tongue :  How  she  was  at  six 
parties  in  one  night;  how  she  kissed  young  Dal- 
liance in  the  ball-room,  out-drank  him  in  Cham- 
pagne at  the  si]Hpper-table,  and  smoked  cme  of  his 
cigars  on  her  way  home.  She  is  inde&tigahle  in 
her  coquetry :  while  revolving  in  the  aims  of  one 
bean,  she  will  illuminate  another  by  her  bright 
glances ;  her  hand  will  return  the  warm  pressofe 
of  a  devoted  admirer,  while  her  little  foot  is  busy 
in  its  intimate  confidences  with  his  rival.  In  the 
race  with  fashion,  our  fiist  young  lady  is  always 
ahead.  If  red  is  the  prevailing  color,  she  will 
flame  in  aearlet ;  if  it  is  permitted  to  display  the 
shoulders,  she  will  reveal  to  the  waist.  Her  dar- 
ing spirit  is  always  flying  beyond  the  verge  of 
decorum,  and  hovering  in  the  dangerous  aeigh- 
borfaood  of  vice. 

Wives,  we  are  iachned  to  thiidt,  are  less  eager 
to  ei^of  their  independence  than  to  assert  it. 
They  do  not  oast  off  altogether  the  ball  and  diain 
of  their  matrimonial  bonds,  but  show  themselves 
so  restless,  that  they  keep  their  legal  guardians 
in  a  state  of  constant  suspicion  and  anxiety,  lest 
they  shoiidd  esoi^  and  fly  to  the  refugp  of  the 
bosom  of  soHoe  of  their  numerous  admirers. 

Our  women  seek  pubiioity,  and  love  to  dii^lay 
their  charms  to  the  curious  gaie  of  every  passer- 
by. They  choose  the  most  frequented  streets  for 
their  promenades,  and  are  not  shy  of  showing  off 
their  most  attractive  pointf ,  made  conspicuous  by 
all  the  ingenious  arts  of  cunning  ftahion  and 
meretricious  address.  The  presence  in  the  pub- 
lic streets,  the  languid  walk,  the  yielding  fi^ire, 
the  well-assured  eountenance,  and  the  bold  eye 
of  our  women,  are  noted  by  every  stranger. 
Steadiness  under  the  fire  of  the  gaze  of  man,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  matrioMmial  discipline 
only,  is  exhibited  by  American  wives  in  periec- 
tion,  and  somehow  or  other  seems  to  be  preco- 
ciously possessed  by  our  single  women. 

The  iMndness  of  our  &shionable  |blks  for  fine 
feathers  is  far  fomed.  A  fnarehoHde  d49  modM, 
who  entices  our  wives  and  daughters,  with  her 
luxorioas  displays  of  the  fashions,  at  No.  *> 
Broadwaj,  and  fri^tens  fathers  and  husbands  by 
the  enonnity  of  her  bills,  tells  us,  that  in  her  an- 
nual vimts  to  Paris,  her  diflSculty  is  not  in  finding 
what  may  be  tasteful  and4>eautiiul,  but  what  may 
be  sttffioiently  costly  to  suit  the  8unq>tuou8ness 
of  Anerioan  prodigality.  Every  soveieigB  le- 
publican  must  be  dothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen. 
Royal  magnificence  of  drapery  is  barely  suflicient 
lor  the  splendid  Ions  of  our  Dives.  Ostentation 
here  shrugs  its  shoulders  at  the  mantle  of  foreign 
grandeur.  Our  infonnant  tells  us,  moreover,  that 
the  seepe  of  Parisian  modes  is  not  suflkiimtly 
broad  to  suit  the' expansive  views  of  ois- Atlantic 
&shionables.  Her  imagination,  she  declares,  is 
constantly  en  the  stretch,  to  make  what  is  fesb- 
ienable  m«re  fosfaionable  stiU.    If  an  inch  is  as- 


sumed  inroad,  an  ell  is  insisted  upon  here.  If 
low  necks  and  short  skirts  prevail  in  Paris,  the 
fiormer  must  descend  to  the  waist  and  the  latter 
rise  to  the  knees  iu  New  York.  We  will  not 
disclose  all  the  revelations  made,  ciUre  ftmu^  by 
Madame  Crinoline,  our  ingenious  friend  and  cun- 
ning adomer  of  the  New  York  ladies,  the  above- 
mentioned  VM.rcka»d€  dc9  modes ;  but  we  can,  we 
think,  without  an  abuse  of  confidence,  state  gen- 
erally, upon  the  word  of  honor  of  Madame,  that 
the  American  ladies  aie  more  made  up  than  any 
other  women  in  the  world.  We  had  taken  occa- 
sion to  remark  i^on  the  improved  health,  the  in- 
creased devek^ment  of  our  beauties.  With  a 
smile  at  our  siouplicity,  and  a  shrug  of  her  French 
shoulders  to  indtrate  her  own  superior  knowledge, 
Madame,  with  a  coolness  of  an  experienced  anat- 
omist, set  about  dissecting  a  beauty  for  os,  and 
did  it  so  clearly  and  satis&ctorily,  that  we  must 
have  been  dull  not  to  have  understood,  and  fool- 
ish not  to  benefit,  to  the  end  of  our  lives,  by  the 
revelation.  There  is  the  robe  en  eoir,  with  four 
additional  breadths,  and  wadded  here,  there,  and 
every  where ',  there  is  the  silk  jupon,  the  hair 
doth,  the  flannel,  the  linen,  the  cottoi^  the— ^ 
but  we  dare  not  follow  Madame  in  her  bold  in- 
roads upo&^the  precincts  of  beauty.  Let  it  ani^ 
fice,  that  we  exhausted  the  numerical  capacity  ef 
our  ten  fingers  in  calculating  jupons  only,  with- 
out taking  account  of  innumerable  other  ingenious 
artifices  for  entarging  the  sphere  of  beauty .  When 
Madame  had  technically  described,  with  the  mi- 
nutest accuracy,  every  contrivance  of  female  art, 
and  had  reached  the  precincts  of  nature,  I  asked, 
**  What  thenr*  **  Mafoi,  rien  de  tout,  que  H 
peau  et  la  squeUtte"  was  her  answer.  The  prac- 
tical experience  of  Blubberly,  a  married  acquaint- 
ance, c<nifinns  the  theory  of  Madame.  Blubberiy 
was  always  camivoroualy  disposed,  igad  as  ke  is 
rich,  he  had  his  chdce  of  the  first  specimens  of 
flesh  and  blood  in  the  market.  So  he  chose  a 
wifo  for  her  substance ;  but  not  having  consulted 
Madame  Crinoline,  as  we  have  done,  was  sadly 
taken  in  in  the  bargain,  and  found  himself  the 
possessor  of  a  large  bulk  of  Madame's  art  and  a 
very  scant  supply  of  nature.  **  I  thought  I  had 
forty  stone  at  a  small  computation,"  groaned 
Blubberly,  "but,  by  aU  that's  true,  there  is  no 
more  flesh  upon  her  than  upon  the  picked  carca» 
of  a  spring  chicken.'* 

We  have  no  better  reason  for  denying  inteUcot 
to  our  women  of  society,  than  the  entire  want  of 
evidence  to  prove  its  existence.  In  their  en^ty 
career  of  show  and  frivolous  occupation,  a  pKw- 
pect  never  opens  to  the  better  life  of  thought  and 
of  earnest  purpose.  Hour  succeeds  hour  in  lan- 
guid succession,  while  the  wearied  pursuer  of 
exhansting  pleasure  rinks  in  a  mortal  lethar^, 
cheered  by  no  spark  of  heavenly  flame,  and  enliv- 
ened by  no  vital  current  of  intelligence.  Our 
young  ladies  have  been  to  school,  but  their  nftel' 
lectual  culture  is  as  scant  as  their  knowledge  of 
the  wicked  world  is  abounchng .  Five  yeara  at 
Madame  Gigaway's  is  indispensable,  for  it  is  esr 
pensive,  and  the  wealthy  Mr.  Smith  and  the  dia- 
tinguished  Mis.  Jones  send  theirj^ghtors 
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We  are  puziled  to  diecoTer  whet  tlMy  leeoi  be- 
yond an  infhaate  aoqvaintaace  with  the  peieonal 
history  and  position  of  the  parents  of  their  M- 
lows.  They  can  giibly  tell  yea  who  is  in  the 
wholesale,  or  who  is  in  the  retail  busiiiesi; 
whether  Miss  A.'s  ibthsr  Hves  in  Fifth  ATonue  or 
East  Broadway ;  whether  Miss  B.'s  hoose  is  a 
four-story  browa  stone  Dwnsion  or  a  two-etoiy 
brick  front  They  hare  already  Settled  the  gen- 
tility and  the  expectations  of  efery  girl  In  the 
eehool,  and  are,  at  the  earliest  age,  dsTout  wor- 
shspeiB  of  the  golden  idol.  Their  substantial  ao- 
<Iiitreaients  are  each,  that  not  one  in  twenty  can 
indite  a  billet-doaz  without  the  aid  of  a  dictionaiy, 
and  their  arithmetic  is  posiled  by  the  washer- 
woman's btlL  If  yon  meet  them  in  socisty,  and, 
taking  them  for  rational  beings,  start  some  sub- 
ject ef  oenvefsatioa  which  bears  npon  politics, 
literalare,  or  art,  they  stare  at  you  with  stupid 
amazement,  or  laugh  outright  at  you  as  a  pedant 
or  a  ebwn  unacquainted  with  poUte  eociety.  As 
for  literature,  they  have  not  enterprise  enough  to 
study  current  history  in  the  daily  papers,  and  only 
epeU  through  some  popular  ephemeral  book,  when 
it  has  become,  by  a  lucky  accident,  the  talk  of  the 
town.  Art  ranks  with  them  somewhere  between 
cabinet  ware  and  opholstery,  and  they  estimate  a 
picture  as  they  do  a  damask  curtain  or  a  rosewood 
Ubis,  according  to  the  show  it  makes  m  the  draw- 
ing-room. Woman,  from  her  intellect  and  rigor- 
•ms  culture,  is  said  to  be  a  power  in  France,  and 
Iffapoleon  had  more  foar  of  Madame  de  Stael  than 
of  combined  Europe ;  here  the  sex  is  impotent 
and  harmless  in  erery  respect  but  in  its  folly,  and 
is  composed,  not  of  De  Staels,  but  of  juit  the  kind 
of  women  the  Oorsiean  tyrant  would  have  cher- 
ished to  debauch  and  enelaTO  the  Und  which  he 
sabjected  to  his  iron  rule. 
These  hutteriiee  of  foshion— 

"  AH  (lony  gajr,  entoulM  lU  witk  goM, 
Tke  saijr  teauits  oTcbtt  saomier  air, 
U  MI7  Is^  sf  MiMBf  take  tlwy  €«•," 

ftuttsr  forth  only  in  the  glare  of  vanity  and  dis- 
play. In  the  sober  atmosphere  and  subdued  light 
of  home  they  are  torpid  and  useless.  The  quiet 
nrtues  of  the  household,  the  domestie  duties,  the 
humble  utilHiee  of  a  housewifo's  daily  lifo,  are 
quite  beneath 'our  fine  ladies'  attention.  These 
bring  with  them  merely  the  reward  of  a  good  con- 
sdenee,  the  happiness  of  a  husband  and  fonaly, 
the  goodly  influence  of  a  virtuous  life. 

As  long  as  we  can  hire  good  cooks  for  twelve 
dollars  a  month,  we  have  no  desire  to  have  our 
hioth  spoiled  by  the  interforenoe  of  the  ten  pretty 
ingers  of  our  wives.  The  turn  of  the  spit,  and 
the  boihng  of  the  pot  are,  however,  by  no  means 
eontemptible  influences  in  the  happhiees  of  life, 
and  riiould  not  be  Hghtly  contemned  by  woman. 
Rousseau  was,  as  we  all  know,  so  foil  of  senti- 
ment that  he  folrly  boiled  over,  and  not  only  bhib- 
bared  outright  himseli;  but  had  all  France  blub- 
boring  with  hhn  for  a  score  of  yeara.  Now,  while 
the  author  of  Heloise  wae  paling  in  his  books,  and 
theorizing  about  his  heart,  he  cKd  not  fail  practi- 
cally to  realiae  his  possession  of  a  stomach,  and 
to«k  ta  his  home  a  sklOfol  caterer  to  its  wants. 


Thereee,  who  lived  with  Rousseau  nearly  half  a 
century,  had,  aoeoiding  to  the  united  testimony 
of  all  his  contemporaries,  only  one  good  quality 
to  recommend  her,  and  that  whs  her  skill  in  the 
kitchen.  Cooke,  the  actor,  was  so  chorawd  with 
a  beef  steak  at  the  okl  Tontine  Cofibe-hoose,  in 
this  oity,  that  he  swore  he  would  many  the  kitclien 
wench  who  cooked  it^  and  kept  his  vow.  We  can 
assure  oar  foir  dames  that  better  lessons  of  the 
heart  can  be  learned  from  Miss  Beecher's  cookery 
book  than  from  the  Sorrows  of  Werther. 

There  ia  one  onnoDUvre  on  the  part  of  our  ladies 
which  we  here^  in  the  name  of  manhood,  protest 
against,  and  that  is  the  ingenious  one  of  shifting 
their  own  bmrdens  upon  the  backs  of  their  hus- 
banda.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  once  proud 
cavaliers  of  our  queens  of  beauty  are  broken  down 
into  mere  domestic  drudges.  They  do  foar-£fths 
of  the  fomiiy  duty-— go  to  maarket,  select  the  din- 
ner, leave  the  orders  at  the  grocers,  stop  on  their 
way  down  town  at  the  intelligence  office,  leave 
word  for  the  sweepe,  go  at  midnight  after  their 
wives  to  bring  thMn  home  when  they  are  sated 
vrith  pleasure  and  diss^Mtion  abroad,  keep  house 
in  the  dog-days  in  town,  while  their  fashionable 
spouses  are  coquetting  at  Newport  or  Saratoga, 
run  after  the  doctor  at  all  houra,  and  spend  fiie 
better  part  of  the  winter  nights  in  nuning  the 
baby.  If  this  is  to  continue,  we  might  better  trans- 
fer one  of  thoee  painted,  weM-stulfed,  and  elegant- 
ly-dressed wax  figures  which  revolve  in  Trufitt 
the  barber*s  window,  to  oar  drawing-room^  and 
dispense  vrith  an  American  wife. 

We  might  have  sermonized  upon  the  danger  to 
eociety  IK>m  the  character^  or  rather  want  of  char- 
acter, of  our  foshionable  women,  for  of  them  we 
have  been  speaking,  and  not  of  the  fear  daughters 
of  America  whoee  simpler  life  is  an  htmat  to  the 
lami,  but  we  have  preferred  drawing  a  series  of 
porteaits  whieh  may  aid  the  inexperienced  in  an- 
swering the  queetion  which  we  confess  our  ina- 
biHty  todo» 

Wbom  siall  vm  Marry  1 
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IN  17M,  the  Society  of  Friends  comparatively 
was  a  new  one,  ami  the  strictness  of  its  mem- 
ben  in  regard  to  dress  and  manners  was  quite 
unmodified,  and  remarkable  even  in  that  period 
of  foimafity  and  decorous  observances.  Many, 
very  many,  good  and  noble  hearts  have  bun  hid- 
den beneath  the  uncreased  broadcloth  and  dove- 
colored  silk  of  Friends,  and  so  many  singular 
things  have  oome  to  my  knowledge,  what  I  am 
now  going  to  teO,  though  it  must  be  regarded  as 
a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  staite  of  things  in 
Quaker  fanilies,  will,  I  trust,  be  regarded  in  this 
tight—ihat  there  is  no  rule,  or  set  sUte  of  things, 
but  there  is  an  exception.  My  exception  to  the 
usual  frigidity  and  foimattty  of  young  female 
Friends  was  a  young  girl  of  that  sect  whom  I 
came  to  know,  named  Martha  Clifton.  How  I 
came  into  possession  of  some  strange  passages  in 
her  Hfo,  it  is  not  essential  to  tell,  nor  for  my  read- 
erstoknow—suflfee  it  that  what  I  rekiteare  fects, 
and  having  ootlived  the  dear  ftnd  1 
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is  th6  tubject  of  mj  f tory,  as  I  think  it  interest- 
ingy  I  mean  to  relate  it.  Among  the  many  beau- 
tiful girls  I  have  seen  in  m  j  time,  I  never  saw  any 
one  ^ho  surpassed  Martha  Ghfton.  Somehow 
the  rigid  Quaker  dress  only  lent  added  charms  to 
her  noble  simplicity  of  beauty.  You  might  as  toon 
have  thought  of  decking  out  one  of  those  young 
Roman  women  (whom  **  Little  Maiy"  reads  about 
sometimes  in  her  history-books)  in  furbelows  and 
ribbonsi  as  to  wish  Martha's  dress  any  thing  but 
just  what  it  was.  Sooth  to  say,  our  young 
"  Friend'*  knew  well  enough  how  to  attire  her- 
self, and  to  contrive  that  the  tasteless  form  of  her 
dress  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  enhance  her  ex- 
quisite face  and  figure.  Her  parents  occupied  a 
large  sad-looking  mansion  opposite  our  house,  so 
that  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  studying  the 
"Quaker  beauty,"  as  our  pert  needte-wamen 
would  call  her,  and  I  observed  that  her  thick  feilks 
and  satins,  nay,  even  sober  camlets,  were  always 
of  the  most  becoming  colors — dove,  silver  gray, 
rich  brown,  or,  on  festive  occasions,  spotless 
maiden  white.  She  was  but  eighteen  when  I  first 
began  to  observe  her,  though  she  looked  grave  and 
sedate  enough  for  forty — but  the  snows  of  Etna 
cover  fire.  Inclined  by  h^  natural  taste  to  love 
intensely  the  ideal  and  beautiful,  she  was  restrain- 
ed from  such  indulgences  by  the  cold  and  frigid 
habits  of  her  society ;  still  her  imagination  was 
sometimes  gratified  by  the  composition  of  poems, 
which  were  of  no  mean  order.  Such  a  mind,  you 
inay  be  sure,  stagnated  amidst  the  formal  and  joy- 
less life  of  Quakerism.  She  knew  herself  to  be 
fair ;  she  could  scarcely  help  it,  when  every  pass- 
er-by confirmed  the  knowledge  with  his  admira- 
tion, and  even  the  cool  and  sober  '*  Friends"  vied 
with  each  other  \a  the  endeavor  to  gain  her  love ; 
but  Martha  Clifton  was  hard  to  please  where  love 
was  concerned,  and  believed  her  heart  to  be  in- 
sensible to  the  passion;  yet  the  fire  was  but 
smouldering,  to  burst  forth  with  increased  in- 
tensity when  fiiiriy  kindled.  She  believed  it  could 
not  be  possible  for  her  to  love  one  of  her  own 
sect.  Quakers,  she  used  to  remark,  were  so  fond 
of  personal  comfort,  that  she  feared  their  selfish- 
ness was  too  great  ever  to  allow  them  to  love  any 
bat  themselves.  She  was  mistaken  though,  as  so 
many  of  us  are,  when  we  attempt  to  decide  on  our 
future  course.  Scarcely  had  she  known  Everard 
Wilson  one  week,  when  she  knew  that  her  destby 
had  arrived.  He  was  a  young  and  Tery  handsome 
Quaker,  who  had  gone  in  his  boyhood  to  Phila- 
delphia, from  whence  he  had  not  long  returned. 
Like  Martha,  his  eager  and  intelligent  mind 
soared  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  soci- 
ety, but  he  had  dared  to  go  further  than  the  Mr 
'*  Friend,**  and  had  read  woridly  books  extensive- 
ly. It  was  only  necessary  for  Martha  and  him- 
self to  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing,  unheard 
by  their  elders,  to  discover  that  they  were  indeed 
kindred  souls.  That  discovery  soon  led  to  an- 
other, namely,  that  their  hearts  also  were  indis- 
solubly  united ;  and  the  course  of  th^ir  love,  the 
depth  of  which  was  known  truly  but  to  them- 
selves, ran  smooth  enough.  Martha  was  the  only 
child  of  a  wealthy  house,  Evexaid  of  a  fiunily  high 


in  the  commercial  world.  When  they  were  «nt«d, 
nothsBg  ^lat  luxury-— though  clothed  in  thefsm 
of  the  severest  simplicity— ooukl  give,  wasmit- 
ing,  and  Martha  was  radiant  with  happiness ;  aii 
in  her  plain  garb  6f  pure  white  sUk,  wilk  ao 
trimming  or  ornament,  which  she  wore  on  ks 
wedding-day,  I  think  a  lovelier  creature  eonld  Bit 
have  been  seen  in  Queen  Charlotte's  own  eout 
Yes !  the  fidr  Quakeress  married,  west  to  ha 
new  home,  and  for  a  long  time  I  n^er  saw  ner 
heard  any  thing  of  her,  save  audi  odd  soaps  at 
Christiana  Marcourt  gleaned  now  and  then  froi 
Ruth  Chfloo,  Martha's  grave  and  quiet  nwlhir 
(my  forewoman  vreai  there  now  and  then  willi 
s<mie  of  the  Brussels  net,  which  the  foMle 
Friends  of  the  wealthier  dasaes  used  kr  ko> 
chieft  and  aprons),  and  that  was  little  enon^L 
Whenever  I  thought  of  my  foimer  beaotifQlim^ 
bor,  it  was  to  imagine  her  in  the  enjoymsnt  of 
cloudless  happiness ;   but  I  reckoned  too  &it 
Five  months  after  Martha's  wedding^y,  as  I  Mt 
at  the  window  one  day  at  work»  a  pUm  eoich 
drew  up  to  Friend  Clifton's  door,  and  firam  it,  r»> 
ceived  by  her  fiither  and  mother,  oame  feith  If  utki 
Wilson,  oh,  so  changed,  so  wan — tUo,  cvoi  to 
meagrenesa,  so  that  it  was  with  difficntty  I  sstii- 
fied  myself  that  this  was  the  beautiful  girl  whoa 
I  had  seen  go  from  her  Other's  house,  evn  as  a 
bride.  Still  her  altered  appearance  and  her  qoaa- 
tity  of  luggage  convinced  me  that  something  was 
vrrong  in  that  Quaker  minMge;   for  alKnung 
Martha  a  plenitude  of  filial  afiEection,  still,  inn 
aU  I  had  heard,  I  knew  the  formality  and  want  of 
genial  feeling  in  her  paternal  home  to  be  iU  ant- 
ed to  her  taste*     It  was  a  long  time  after  tkat  I 
found  out  the  truth  of  my  surmises,  and  the 
events  which,  having  after  a  few  months  of  l)a^ 
ried  life  caused  a  separation,  and  retum  of  Ihi 
young  wife  to  her  parents*  roof,  made  someooB- 
motion  among  the  body  of  "  Friends,"  coonecticBi 
of  both  parties.   Martha  Wilson  had  scarcely  been 
settled  in  her  ovni  handsome  and  comfortable  re^ 
idence,  than  shd  discovered  that  her  husband  ii« 
absent  many  hours  from  his  home,  when  buaineai 
she  well  knew  had  no  daima  on  his  time.   Greit 
absence  of  manner,  too,  marked  his  conduct;  ^ 
Martha  was  long  ere  she  suspected  that  ber  kit' 
band's  affections  were  no  longer  hers.  There  was 
not  on  his  pait  less  kindiMss,  when  present;  hot 
this  grew  a  thing  of  such  rare  oocunenco,  tfait 
not  merely  her  days,  hut  her  evenmgs  were  sol- 
itary.    Still  her  mind  was  unawakened  to  jeal- 
ousy, till  an  anonymous  letter— Kme  of  those  deo4> 
ly  foebrands  in  domestic  estrangements— anivei 
one  day,  and  informed  Martha  that  her  fanobaad 
was  daily  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  young  faneli 
in  an  obscure  street;  that  he  was  even  in  the  batt 
of  accompanying  tUsi  woman  to  places  of  pnhlit 
entertaiiunent,  more  especially  the  Opera  HoM 
where  he  might  be  seen  in  a  certain  box,  droeeM 
in  the  garb  of  the  world,  and  listening  to  the  *• 
vine  strains  of  Bellerom  and  Stafifcmini.    It  ^^ 
Martha's  misfortune  that,  instead  of  taking  ^ 
precious  epistle  to  her  husband,  she  chose  rather 
to  muse  and  brood  over  the  ii^mnation  it  tf^ 
tainad,  tiU  her  brain  beoMne-iBnaeoladjDilhir 
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nason  warped.  She  onhefitttuigly  betieved  the 
calamnj.  This  belief  was  eonftrmed,  by  finding 
in  her  hiMband*s  Unen-drawer  a  pair  of  amied 
white  glovea*— things  certainly  not  worn  by  any 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  To  her  jaimdiced  eye 
this  was  sufficient  proof.  The  young  wife  as- 
sumed a  coldness  equal  to  what  she  fek  to  be  her 
injuries.  A  Wild  thought  took  possession  of  her 
brain ;  pondered  on,  it  become  more  and  mote 
tangible — ^what  was  iti  Why,  that  she,  too, 
would  don  gay  clothes,  Tistt  the  house  of  sin,  and 
with  her  own  eyes  behold  if  the  husband  of  her 
choice  was  there,  partaking  with  her  feyoied  rival 
these  worldly  snares  and  vanities.  And  Martha 
truly  thought  them  thus,  for  though  latitudinarian 
as  a  Quaker,  still  she  went  not  to  the  extreme  of 
longing  after  stage-plays,  and  such  like  vanities 
and  temptations.  Her  inner  life  was  still  pure 
and  intellectual.  If  this  presumed  slander  proved 
to  be  a  truth,  her  fete  was  decided.  This  resolu- 
tion formed,  she  felt  impatient  till  it  was  acted  on. 
As  her  maid  Radiel  could  by  no  means  be  trust- 
ed, Martha  had  to  undertake  the  difficult  arrange- 
ments of  this  matter  herself.  She  availed  herself 
of  the  excuse  that  she  required  chmce  nets,  to 
visit  the  house  of  a  feshionable  moHttey  and  re- 
questing to  speak  with  the  principal,  she  ordered 
(not  without  much  confusion,  as  she  marked  the 
smile  of  the  dressmaker,  a  Frenchwoman)  a  suit 
of  clothes  proper  to  appear  in  at  the  scene  of  gay- 
ety,  which  the  was  now  quite  determined  to  in- 
vade. She  requested  that  the  dress  and  a  large 
gray  mantle,  with  which  she  meant  to  hide  it  ftom 
the  eyes  of  her  staid  hous^old,  should  he  sent  by 
a  messenger  to  her  house.  She  took  good  care 
to  be  in  the  way  when  it  arrived,  and  conveyed 
the  strange  habiliments  to  her  own  apartment. 
That  very  evening  she  had  ascertained  there  was 
to  be  an  opera,  at  which  their  majesties  were  to 
be  present,  and  she  had,  through  the  means  of 
the  foreign  woman,  the  dressmaker,  obtained  a 
ticket,  which  was  inclosed  with  the  dress.  She 
had,  in  her  own  phraseology,  ^  determined  to  go 
ferthtothehottseof Belial*' thatverynight.  Now, 
in  a  Quaker  household,  such  a  resolution  was  not 
easy  of  accomplishment ;  but  Martha  had  serioasly 
resolved,  and  she  determined  to  brave  all.  After 
the  three  o'clock  dinner,  which,  as  usual  now, 
passed  in  silence,  Everard  Wilson  retired  to  his 
room,  and  soon  after  went  out:  stung  to  the 
quick,  she  also  went  to  her  own  apartment,  k>ck- 
eid  the  door,  lit  the  candles  herself,  and  unfolding 
her  finery,  surveyed  it  with  any  feelings  but  pleas- 
urable ones.  In  another  hmn's  time  she  looked 
at  the  time-piece,  and  perceived  it  was  six  o'clock. 
The  opera  began,  she  was  told,  at  eight.  She  re- 
luctantly proceeded  to  cfotbe  herself  in  the  costly 
garments,  in  which  fi>r  the  first  time,  the  only 
time,  she  would  enter  the  world  of  feshion.  The 
pale-Uue  satin  saeque,  over  a  petticoat  of  the  color 
**  maiden's  blush^"  the  costly  Mechlin  lace  which 
adorned  the  robe,  the  gipsy-kioking  ek>ak  and  hood 
of  Murrey  velvet  whi<^  served  to  adorn,  not  ccm- 
oeal  this  exquisite  toilet,  enhanced  Martha's  per- 
fect beauty  so  greyly,  that  for  a  moment  she  for- 
got the  eanee  ^tbis  stounge  metamoiphosis,  and 


gased,  enchanted.  The  gray  Cashmere  went  over 
all,  and  a  black  silk  whalebone  hood,  and  then  she 
rang  the  bell,  and  desired  her  maid  to  bid  tlieoi 
call  a  hired  chair.  Rachel  obeyed,  not  without  a 
look  of  suiprise.  Telling  her  woman  that  she 
should  be  late  home,  she  stepped  into  the  sedan, 
and  the  Irish  chairmen  bore  her  away.  The  ad- 
venture was  feiriy  commenced,  it  must  be  finished, 
and  in  a  short  time  she  would  enter  the  temple  of 
ApoUo  alone.  Tea,  alone ;  she  had  forgotten  tiQ 
now  that  even  the  daughters  of  th#  world  usually 
went  into  public  with  a  cavalier  to  attend  on  them ; 
she  felt  the  color  rush  into  her  fece,  as  she  was 
ushered  to  a  seat  in  the  pit,  which  then,  as  now, 
was  the  resort  of  the  Macaroni,  and  such  of  the 
citizens'  wives  as  affscted,  in  spite  of  not  com- 
prehending Italian  music,  a  taste  for  this  feshion- 
able amusement  Martha  could  not  feil,  in  spite 
of  her  extreme  perturbation,  to  perceive  Uiat  she 
was  an  object  of  the  general  gaze,  and  murmurs 
reached  her  ear  which  made  her  sink  into  the 
nearest  seat  she  could  find.  Not  daring  to  look 
up,  she  bent  her  eyes  on  her  fen,  wishing  de- 
voutly for  the  Cashmere  cloak  which  she  had  left 
behind  in  the  sedan  chair.  Her  great  beauty  and 
unprotected  appearance  led  the  gentlemen  around 
to  regard  her  with  an  impertinent  curiosity,  and 
the  ladies  with  an  affected  shrinking.  The  uni- 
versal opinion  being,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  qiite 
of  her  modesty,  yoirth,  and  timi£ty,  that  she  was 
any  thing  but  a  woman  of  reputation.  Such  was 
the  pre^cament  into  which  the  pure,  retired 
young  Quakeress  had  involved  herself.  The 
opera  had  commenced,  but  she  attended  to  no- 
thing on  the  stage.  Her  eyes,  when,  indeed,  she 
mustered  sufficient  courage  to  raise  them,  were 
busily  employed  in  making  a  survey  of  that  brill- 
iant aseemUage.  Suddenly  her  eyes  dwelt  on  a 
box  on  the  seoond  tier,  in  which  a  young  girl  of 
exquisite  beauty  sat  conspicuottsly  forward.  Fur- 
ther back,  dressed  Ma^mode^  sat  Martha's  hus- 
band. "  Yes,  it  was  truth,  then ;  she  was  glad 
she  was  there  to  confront  him ;  glad  that  she  mX 
there  a  living  witness  of  his  shame."  She  gazed 
for  some  minutes  on  the  pair.  The  young  giri 
cast  her  brilliant  eyes  about  the  bouse— she  seemed 
as  if  seeking  some  one  amidst  the  splendid  throng. 
Everaid,  on  his  part,  appeared  to  be  absorbed 
in  constantly  watching  her,  though  apparently  be 
seldom  spoke.  At  length  Martha,  who  had  gazed 
at  this  sight  till  her  woman's  heart,  burning  with 
excitement,  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  rose  up 
and  abruptly  quitted  her  aeat.  Some  of  the  beaux 
who  were  lounging  about  started  up  also,  and,  to 
her  extreme  vexation,  she  was  surrounded  by 
offers  of  assistance  ;  she  hardly  knew  what  im- 
pulse caused  her  to  take  the  aim  of  the  least  ob- 
trusive, but  she  did  so,  saying,  in  her  finrmal 
phraseology  (to  which  being  accustomed,  she 
could  not,  under  excitement  and  irritation,  alter 
to  more  conventional  forms),  **  Friend,  I  accept 
thy  profiered  assistance ;  be  respectfol,  I  entreat 
thee,  and  convey  me  to  yonder  small  compart- 
ment— that  one  hung  with  scarlet,  wherein  thou 
seestthatfetrbutshnneless  woman."  You  may 
guess  the  amaiement  of  theTOtariMKof  Fens' aL 
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ley  at  hMimf  this  QuaJber  language ;  hot  Uioo'gii 
conceited  aiki  a  feahionable  toonger,  the  young 
man  addressed  bad  stMt  the  feeli^  of  a  gentle- 
man;  so  ffoaedy  dearing  the  way  from  his  oon- 
temptnously-smiling  companions,  he  said,  with 
some  leepcot,  **  Depend  on  me,  madam ;  you 
honor  me  by  trusting  me,"  and  in  a  veiy  short 
space  of  time  they  arrived  at  &e  box-door.  Call- 
ing the  box-keeper,  the  yoong  nobleman,  for  such 
be  was,  signed  to  him  to  open  the  doer ;  he  was 
obeyed,  and  on  Martha  thanting  him,  be  bowed 
and  rejoined  his  friends  beiow,  who  were  en^ 
gaged  in  an  animated  discossiott  as  to  the  pretty 
Quakeress  in  Asguise.  As  the  box-door  opened, 
Everaid  Wilson  turned,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to 
depict  the  expression  on  his  fiuse  as  he,  with  some 
difficulty,  recogniied  his  wife.  **Thon!"  said 
be,  kmtting  his  brows  ;  then  taking  her  by  the 
wrist,  he  led  her  toward  the  door.  <*  Martha !" 
be  exdamed,  ^  dost  thou  undetstand  thine  ac^ 
tionst  art  thou  departed  ftom  reaaoni  This 
dress?  Oh,  sbame!  that  thy  hnsbwd  sbonld 
Mush  for  thee.*' 

«  Sbame  on  thysdf;"  said  the  exasperated  wife. 
^  Barest  thou  to  confront  me,  thoa  and  thy  dnine- 
leu  paramour  1" 

The  young  female,  who  bad  hastily  drawn  the 
curtains,  and  had  sat  apparintly  mudi  amoxed  at 
this  scene,  and  who,  with  her  eye^giass  directed 
toward  the  excited  Martha,  seemed  l&ewise  con- 
sidersfoly  amnsed,  burst  at  this  crisis  into  a  kmd 
laugh.  She  was  about  to  address  Martha,  when 
Ehrerard  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

«  SUence,"  said  he,  «*  I  will  not  have  her  ad- 
dressed  by  thee-^-dost  thoa  understand  1  not  mu 
sentence.**  Then  turning  to  the  disgusted  and 
alienated  wife,  **  Woman,"  he  said,  "^  I  am  thy 
husband ;  on  thy  duty  I  command  thee  to  depart 
home.  This  is  no  time  or  place  to  ezphun,  if  I 
enren  chose  to  do  so— bat  I  do  not.  Come,  I  wiU 
assist  thee  to  thy  conveyance.  Edith,"  to  the 
strange  fenude,  **  do  thou  remain  here— ^one— 
marie  me.  I  trust  thee  for  a  few  short  moments ; 
let  me  not  on  my  return  find  myself  decetved ;" 
so  saying  he  took  has  wife's  hand  and  led  her  out, 
resistless,  poweriess,  stopefied  with  combined  an- 
ger, terror,  and  apprehension.  As  one  in  a  dream, 
she  snffered  him  to  lead  her ;  then  as  Everard 
dispatched  a  messenger  for  a  chair,  dhe  demand- 
ed if  he  meant  to  leave  the  <<  Woman  of  Bettal," 
and  depart  with  hert 

<«Idonot,"saidEvewid;  ''myduty  Isadsme 
to  renuda  beve :  ask  no  questions,  for  I  shall  an- 
swer none.  Tboa  hast  much  transgressed  this 
night,  and  it  wiH  need  all  my  love  to  accord  tbee 
pardon." 

<«  Thou,"  said  Martha,  "  pardon  me !  I  thank 
thee;  the*  bast  said  weU ;  bencefbith  join  whom 
thou  wilt.  Street,"  she  said  to  the  chair- 
men, as,  repulsing  Everaid's  assistance,  she  en- 
tered the  sedan ;  the  bearers  went  on,  and  Bfartba, 
in  the  midst  of  her  in£gnation,  was  reminded  by 
her  diilHness  that  she  bad  lost  the  vrrapping^  in 
which  she  came,  so  that  she  would  have  to  enter 
her  own  house  in  her  assumed  dress  was  vefy 
evident.    Wben  the  chair  stopped  at  bar  own 


Ae  gaere  orders  to  the  men  that  ber  wo- 
men should  hrinf  a  cloak  out ;  ber  order  heing 
obeyed,  she  enveloped  ber  person  in  it  befoie  ohe 
flitted  tbs  sedan.  But,  truth  to  si^,  the  qniet 
Quaker  bsnsebold  were  sufficiently  soandnfiaed 
at  their  mistress's  proceedings  witbont  befaoUfaig 
with  their  own  eyes  her  strange  and  mmecndy 
transfetmatisn.  Mortba's  first  ttep,  after  de- 
stroying her  opera  costume,  and  securely  bidimg 
the  rcmiiiis  from  the  prying  eyes  of  Rachel,  wns 
to  abandon  her  own  apartment,  and  lodge  boaclf 
in  a  remoter  one ;  4le  had  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing Ibe  source  of  her  unbappmcss ;  she  felt  de- 
graded hi  her  own  estimation ;  ber  busband  bad 
all  but  avowed  that  she  had  fetfeited  bin,  and  a 
more  thoroog^  miserable  woman  perhaps  dU 
not  at  that  mcment  exist. 

The  next  morning,  hav^  spent  the  iiigbt  in 
tears  and  lamentations,  she  dispatdied  a  leiterto 
Everard,  requesting  that  if  he  could  not  oatiafiw- 
torily  account  for  h^  conduct,  he  wd«ld  prepnge 
measures  for  an  imme^ato  separation.  £vaa*d 
turned  pale  when  he  read  Ibia  letter,  so  hsm^ty 
and  uncompromising  in  its  tonc--as  he  tlioagbft, 
so  unwifeiike.  He  had  been  all  that  night  pre- 
paring for  a  hwniKating  confession,  but  one  wbicii 
would  have  restored  him  Martha's  unbounded  hne 
and  confidence.  Now,  the  demon  of  piide  step- 
ped in  and  whispered,  **  To  act  thus,  I  wiD  not 
wound  my  own  fedings  to  save  hers."  He  tboe- 
fore  retumd  an  answer,  avowing  it  impooaable  to 
explain  at  present,  tiie  matter  invdving  anetbcr 
pecson's  honor.  He  also  requested  bb  wile  to 
sUBMnmi  her  pootents  mid  provide  ber  own  nan  of 
business.  Martha,  heart-stricken,  and  firmly  con- 
vinced of  his  guilt,  did  as  be  desired,  and  tbe  re- 
sult of  these  {Moceedings  was,  that  i3ie  returned 
to  her  own  fimiily  in  a  stato  of  heahb  wUdi  af- 
forded tbe  most  seaons  grooaids  for  qppieheosBoiis 
of  the  worst  kind.  .... 

Thus  did  twelve  months  pass  away,  meuznfuDy 
enough  to  Martha.  Her  appearance  was  so  al- 
tered that,  save  for  elegance  of  demeanor,  few 
would  have  recognited  the  beautiful  Quakereas. 
Her  own  fortune  had  been  retwnod,  and  aU  id- 
kwanee  from  Everard  declined. 

She  never  boMpd  of  him,  for  aU  cernmuniratjea 
between  the  famifies  was  inlerdieted.  QnaksrB 
are  silently  vindictive,  and  Friends  Clifton,  ler- 
uig  their  daughter  Ibndly,  resented  stronglj  ber 
wrongs.  One  day  abe  received  a  note  vrrittcn 
in  a  small  female  hand,  requesting  Mm.  WHoon 
would  visit  a  house  in  a  street  named  in  iSbm 
neighbeibood  of  Bloomsbury,  where  there  was  a. 
dying  woman  wbo  bad  injured  ber.  8o^  an 
invitation  Martha  would  scarcely  have  refaaed  at 
any  time,  but  peibaps  a  foreboding  of  who  thia 
enemy  might  be,  in^iKed  her  still  more  urgent^ 
on  this  occasion  to  go.  She  desired  Christiana 
Marcourt  to  attend  ber  thitber,  and  Christian, 
wbo  poesessed  ber  confidence  and  was  mudi  re- 
spected by  ber,  consentmg,  they  departed  together 
to  the  feoality  indicated  in  the  note,  and  anivcd 
atthedoorofamean-lookilig'boQse.  A  woman- 
servant  ushered  them  to  a  room  en  the  first  floor; 
tberoi  strelobed  <a  a  ooncb  vsmiged  aora  bed, 
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Ifty  a  girl  evidentlj  in  the  last  stafe  of  rapid  de- 
dine.  The  invalid  beckoned  her  vintort  to  talce 
chaira  clo^d  to  the  couch,  ht  a  cough,  diatreeging 
even  to  hear,  interrupted  the  poor  girl  every  nun- 
ute.  Martha,  who  had  recognized  her  opera  ri- 
vaU  turned  pale,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  fine 
dark  ejea ;  she  evidently  anticipated  a  heart-rend- 
ing conleaaion  of  wrongs  and  injuries  done  to 
herself;  judge,  then,  how  great  was  her  surprise, 
when,  after  a  paroxysm  of  cou^^iing  was  over, 
and  the  sick  girl  able  to  speak,  she  addressed 
Mistress  Wilson  by  saying  **  I  sent  to  teU  you 
— for  I  could  not  die  tin  I  had  done  so— that 
your  husband  is  innocent  of  all  guilt  ae  regaxde 
myself,  for  I  am— his  uster."  An  ezclamataoai 
burst  from  the  lips  of  Martha.  She  continued, 
<*  Hear  what  I  have  to  say  while  breath  ii  yet 
given  me.  It  was  shame  first  sealed  Eveanurd's 
lips,  and  pride  seals  them  now,  and  the  fear  that 
false  shame  and  wounded  pride  together  will  seal 
them  when  I  am  gone,  has  induced  me  to  send 
for  you  to-day."  A  pause  ensued ;  the  unhappy 
young  creature  was  breathbas  and  nearly  faint- 
mg;  when  a  little  recovered,  she  related  such 
circumstanoaa  as  I  shall  narrate  precisely  as  I 
heard  them. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  Edith  Wilson,  notwith- 
standing the  strictness  of  her  education  and  the 
sobriety  of  her  father*s  household,  possessed  an 
incorrigible  levity  of  heart  and  mind.  Gifted 
with  great  beaaty,  her  gayety  was  not  the  par- 
donable efierveacence  of  youth,  but  the  fidvolity 
and  natural  vicious  tendency  of  an  idle  diiroosir 
tion  joined  to  strong  passions.  She  fiwmed,  se- 
cretly, acquaintances  out  of  the  society ;  and  many 
a  night,  when  her  parents  deemed  her  retired  to 
rest,  had  she  quitted  her  paternal  roof^  and  been 
a  partaker  of  all  the  secret  and  not  over-reputable 
diversions,  which  even  in  the  strict  and  Puritan- 
ical city  of  Philadelphia  found  votaries  among  the 
young  and  vioioualy  inclined.  Some  natures  are 
so  warped,  so  gnarled,  and  knotted  by  secret  vice, 
that  not  all  the  pious  training  in  the  world  oould 
bend  them  straight.  One  bad  female  aoquaint- 
ance,  many  vile  books,  had  so  perverted  £dith 
Wilson,  that  at  sixteen  she  secretly  laughed  at 
all  moral  or  religious  notions.  I  do  not  wish, 
however,  to  dilate  on  the  erroie  of  this  guilty 

ioung  creature ;  suffice  it,  that  when  she  was  by 
er  parents  formally  betrothed  to  a  staid  and 
somewhat  elderiy  merchant  of  the  Quaker  per- 
suasion, she  eloped  from  her  fother's  house,  rob- 
bing his  bureau  of  a  large  sum  in  monsy,  and 
sailed  from  New  York  nndisoovered,  though  her 
distracted  brother  and  fother  lost  no  time  in  puf« 
suit.  She  made  her  voyage  alone  and  uiq^KO* 
tected.  On  arriving  in  England,  though  to  eon* 
tinue  so  formed  no  part  of  her  plan,  gifted  with 
the  rarest  beauty  and  immense  vivacity,  destrue* 
tion,  seeking  for  it  aa  ahe  did,  was  iMvitable. 
When  her  brother  Everard  (whose  ehief  obiieet  in 
coming  to  England  was  to  discover  and  reclaim 
her  if  poesible),  some  shoit  time  after  his  ma^ 
riage,  did  rsco^puze  her,  to  his  unfeigned  horror 
and  subseqiuent  torment,  she  was  dressed  in  splen- 
dor, lolling  in  the  caniageaf  a  wiU«laiown  |^effi« 


Everuod,  thomgh  burning  with 
shame  and  confusion,  stopped  the  carnage,  and 
addressing  his  sister  by  name,  insisted  on  her 
alighting  and  entering  a  private  hotel  ebee  at 
hand.  The  shameless  girl  defied  him,  till  he, 
threatening  to  pursue  her  ier  vebbeiy,  she  found 
herself  obiiged  to  sacenmb,  and  dismissing  her 
gaudy  equipafd,  aceompenied  her  brother  m  si- 
lent lage  to  the  house  he  pmnted  out  A  long 
and  most  untatisfeetory  eonversaittoa  ensued. 
Edith  pecsisting  in  her  right  to  pmane  any  course 
ef  ttfo  she  pleMed;  hef  brother,  eqnaUy  determ- 
ined to  force  her  into  decorum  and  submission, 
assested  his  lesokitien  never  te  leave  her  un- 
watched  or  nngainded.  At  first  the  wretched 
girl  laughed  the  idea  to  seem,  but  ahe  soon  found 
Everard  was  perfoetly  in  earnest.  He  dispatch- 
ed a  messenger  with  a  note  to  aa  old  servant  of 
his,  now  rerired  from  service,  and  to  whom  he 
resohrod  to  intrust  the  einrfe  of  hie  sister  when 
he  was  forced  to  be  abaeot.  When  the  eld  man 
SGR&ved,  obedient  to  his  late  master's  summons, 
he  desiied  him  to  eall  a  haekney-ceach,  and  to 
look  for  lodgings  in  a  certain  part  of  the  terwn  he 
nnmed;  and  leading  the  hidignant  Edith  to  the 
ooaeh,  pboed  her  in  it»  and  drove  slowly  thitbei . 
She  had  then  recourse  to  tears  and  entreaties, 
but  they  had  ae little  eflibotae  her  passion.  ^Lmx 
ae  she  was,*'  he  told  her,  ^  irre^evably  fov  earth, 
he  would  try  to  save  her  for  heaven."  She 
airified,  with  eoom  and  bafflsd  mge  flashiDg  from 
her  beautiful  eyes,  if  he  intended  to  take  her  to 
his  house.  He  indignantly  asked  if  she  then^t 
sueh  a  thing  possible.  What !  poUute  his  pure 
and  beautiful  Mark's  eyes  with  the  sight  ef 
such  a  sister!  Thua they  reached  the  spartmenCs 
which  Andrew,  who  was  waiting  in  a  street  pre- 
viouely  agreed  on,  had  hired;  and  here,  these 
piain^-fnmished  rooms  was  Edith  Wilson  told 
she  must  consider  her  home  for  the  preeeet.  She 
raved,  stormed,  and  thwtened,  but  to  no  purpose. 
She  wae  never  left  unguarded  by  her  brother  er 
his  servant;  and  being  without  money  she  had 
no  means  to  break  her  cfaam.  This  lifo  continued 
some  time,  till  one  day,  reading  the  GmztiU,  she 
disoovered  that  a  rich  and  ehildless  relative,  ig- 
norant of  eoorse  of  her  mieoeoduct,  had  left  her 
a  large  sum  of  money.  Net  being  able  to  claim 
it  without  Everard*8  assisraneei  she  fiMoned  a  new 
pian  she  afieeted  extreme  penitence  and  humi^ 
ity ;  and  so  perfectly  deceived  her  brether,  thsrit 
having  claimed  the  legacy  for  her,  he  wae  induced 
to  place  the  power  of  disposing  of  it  in  her  own 
hands^  and  hoped  that  she  mi|^  be  now  tnisted. 
She  puiaaed  this  new  conduct  for  some  time,  till 
Andrew  and  her  brother  off  their  guard,  she  gave 
unbounded  lieenee  to  her  kwe  of  expense.  Her 
object  being  t»  see  her  former  adm^,  riie  en- 
niffid  a  boE  at  the  Opera;  and  Everard  found  to 
hie  hoirov  that  oppeeitien  wae  in  vmn;  nothing 
seemed  efibotnal  but  his  conetant  snrveillaBce. 

A  billet  from  Lord  **-  having  been  hiter^ 
oepted  by  Andrew,  and  Edith  persistinf  that 
she  would  fireqnent  her  Oper^^hoz,  Everard  an* 
nounoed  hie  deteiminaticn  to  go  with  her.  It 
wae  ieo«lT«d  with  the  wildest  flhoQta^if  lani^ 
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«•  In  that  dreM V*  <*  No/*  said  her  brother,  <<  I 
■hall  wear  the  dreaa  of  the  world :  to  save  my 
sitter  from  further  sin  it  will  be  admissflile.'' 
And  assuredly  his  presence  did  preserve  her  from 
the  interviews  she  so  much  desired,  when  Mar- 
tha's inopportune  appearance  surprised  them. 
Edith  was  about  to  tell  her  the  truth — it  was 
then  that  Everard  by  an  expressive  gesture  for- 
bid her  communicativeness.     During  his  absence 

that  night  she  contrived  to  see  Lord ;  and 

two  months  after  her  brother's  fonnal  separation 
from  his  wife,  she  eloped  in  the  dead  of  night  to 
her  profligate  lover. 

The  rest  of  her  history  I  dare  not  dwell  upon ; 
it  was  such  as  Hogarth  has  de«cribed  in  some  of 
his  matchless  pictures.  Cards  and  extrmvaganoe 
soon  dissipated  her  own  money ;  and  he,  whose 
protection  she  had  sought,  became  wearied  of  her 
expensive  whims. 

A  shoit  time  befinre  her  interview  with  Martha 
her  brother  had  discovered  her  perishing  frtun 
hunger,  illness,  and  misery,  in  a  low  and  wretch- 
ed dwelling — into  such  an  extreme  of  misery  had 
her  vice  plunged  her.  He  would  have  taken  the 
wanderer  to  hU  own  home,  for  he  perceived  the 
end  was  at  hand ;  but  she  so  ardently  begged  to 
be  alone,  that  he  permitted  her  to  choose  the 
humble  refuge  in  which  Martha  found  her.  She 
entreated  tluit  she  might  efiect  a  reconciliation 
between  her  brother  and  his  wife  ere  she  died ; 
but  to  this  proposition  he  would  not  listen.  **  He 
thought,"  said  she  to  Martha,  *<  that  you  should 
have  trusted  him  better." 

**  And  so  I  should,"  said  the  weq»ing  Martha, 
tenderiy  vriping  the  dying  girl's  brow,  damp  with 
the  exertion  of  her  narrative 

Martha  Wilson  had  many  subsequent  inters 
views  with  her  &Uen  sister,  and  it  vras  at  the 
very  last  that,  hastily  summoned  to  the  death- 
scene,  husband  and  wife  met  again.  It  vras  by 
the  side  of  that  death-bed  that  they  felt  how  slight 
had  been  their  cause  of  dissension ;  and  the  only 
feeling  which  prevented  a  recondliation — pride 
—in  that  awful  hour  of  human  suffering  and  ex- 
piation was  crushed  in  the  dust. 

Edith  Wilson  <fied  calmly  and  even  hiqppily, 
trusting  that  the  tears  with  which,  like  the  sinner 
of  old  times,  she  had  washed  her  Saviour's  feet, 
might  in  his  eye  wash  away  her  many  sins,  and 
trusting,  with  a  childlike  devotion,  that  Faith  in 
His  merey  would  save  her. 


THE  YOUNG  SURGEON. 

THE  rain  fell  heavily  against  the  window-panes ; 
the  night  was  not  only  dark  and  gloomy,  but 
a  thick,  black  vapor  seemed  actually  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  the  mansion,  the  faifaabitants 
of  which  were  now  locked  in  profound  slumber. 
Not  a  single  light  appeared  thionghout  the  whole 
city  of  Brest,  save  in  the  vriadows  of  a  large, 
square,  dismal^looking  building  which  stood  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  port.  This  edifice  is  the 
Bagne,  or  fatal  prison,  in  which  the  captives, 
doomed  to  perpetual  labor,  are  left  to  waste  their 
useless  sighs,  or  vent  their  idle  execrations. 
In  an  i;^periooB  of  that  portion  of  this 


lishment  used  as  an  hospital,  a  young  man,  in 
the  undress  uniform  of  a  surgeon  in  the  Trench. 
navy,  sat  reading.  He  seemed  so  aWrebed  in 
his  studies  that  he  took  no  notice  of  the  pattering 
rain,  or  the  fast  decay  of  the  lamp  which  dimly 
lighted  the  book  before  him.  On  a  sodden  be 
started  up,  and  carrying  on  the  thread  of  the  ar- 
gument he  had  apparently  been  following,  he  ex- 
claimed aloud,  **  True,  true ;  the  poor  do  but  Hve^ 
they  do  but  eiistf  drag  on  a  fiew  miseiahle  years, 
and  then  sink  unheeded  into  a  noisome  grmre. 
Riches  alone  can  bring  pleasure,  and  make  each 
hour  we  five  an  age  of  enjoyment.  Cnrsed  is 
the  lot  of  him  unbiased  by  fortune !  At  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  here  am  I,  doomed  to  a  life 
of  poverty,  destined  to  pass  my  days  in  this  nria- 
erable  hospital  {  The  author  is  right"  And 
again  De  Launay  plunged  into  his  studies. 

His  task  was,  however,  soon  broken  in  opoa 
by  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  in£rmaiy  men,  who 
came  to  inform  him  that  *«  number  seven  had  joat 
breathed  his  last."  Without  the  sUghtest  emo- 
tion, save  a  shade  of  annoyance,  whidi  instantly 
stole  over  his  countenance  at  this  interruption, 
the  young  surgeon  rose,  and  apptoached  the  doa- 
ble row  of  iron  beds,  each  bearing  the  number  of 
its  tenant ;  for  in  the  infirmaiy  of  the  Bagne  no 
prisoner  bears  a  name.  A  single  cipher  stands 
for  the  i^>pellative  the  convict  has  disgraced. 

De  Launay  stopped  when  he  came  to  ^  number 
seven."  He  drew  down  the  sheet  which  had 
been  thrown  over  the  &ce  of  the  coipoe,  and 
gazed  at  it  with  deep  interest.  He  placed  his 
hand  upon  the  head,  and  contemplated  the  form 
before  him  for  some  instants,  then,  as  if  strack 
with  a  sudden  desire  to  ascertain  some  snatomicd 
point,  he  ordered  the  body  to  be  instantly  carried 
into  the  dissecting  hall.  The  vrretdied  remains 
were  those  of  one  whose  phrenological  devekip* 
ments  might  have  proved  a  study  of  deep  interest. 
CondemiMd  to  hard  labor  for  life,  for  robbeiy  and 
attempt  to  murder,  Pierre  Cranon  had  now  been 
an  inmate  of  the  prison  for  upward  of  ten  yean 
— ten  years  of  continual  study  how  to  escape. 
No  less  than  sixty  times  had  the  unhappy  man 
endeavored  to  get  away,  and  sixty  times  had  he 
been  detected  and  punished.  For  several  montht 
previous  to  his  last  illness  had  Cranon  been  bound 
to  his  labor  by  chains  weighing  some  thirty  pounds  ; 
every  vigilance  had  been  exercised  by  his  guards 
to  prevent  the  possibSity  of  his  flight,  and  yet  the 
idea  of  escape  haunted  his  imagination,  and  be- 
came a  never-dying,  never-yielding  monomania. 
The  pain,  however,  of  his  increased  fetters,  at 
length  brought  on  a  sullen  deqf)air.  His  strict 
confinement  within  the  vraHs  underauned  his 
health,  and  wore  out  the  last  renmant  of  his  mia- 
erable  days.  He  pined ;  he  sickened ;  and  with- 
ering, sank. 

The  attendants  re-entered  with  a  bier,  on  which 
they  placed  the  body,  and  carried  it,  as  deored, 
into  the  dissecting-room.  The  anatomical  hall 
of  the  Bagne,  but  rarely  used,  was  still  more  hor- 
rible in  its  appearance  than  such  places  usnaBy 
are.  Strewed  about  lay  several  human  limbs, 
thrown  oarelessly  aside,  half-^a^  by  the 
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SaTend  thredt  of  hamm  flesh,  already  putcid» 
dung  to  the  large  marble  table  used  ibr  diaaectiDg, 
while  the  foot  occaaionallj  slipped  bb  it  glided 
through  aome  filthy  pool  of  half-coagulated  blood. 
Near  an  open  window  hung  a  akeleton,  which 
had  already  lost  some  of  its  parts,  and  which  moved 
up  and  down,  creaking  and  almost  cracking  as  the 
breexe  swung  it  about. 

Although  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  De  Lau- 
nay  felt  a  chill  steal  through  his  frame,  a  nervous 
sensation  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  but  now 
brought  on  by  the  dreary  damp  of  the  horrid  am- 
phitheatre, whose  terrors  seemed  to  dance  in  grim 
array^  as  the  flaming  light  kept  waving  in  the 
breeze.  The  young  surgeon  quickly  produced 
his  instruments,  and  approached  the  corpse.  The 
dreadfully  attenuated  frame,  the  lacerated  ankles, 
where  the  iron  had  actually  eaten  into  the  flesh, 
all  lay  displayed  before  him,  and  he  paused  for  a 
moment.  De  Launay,  seizing  his  dissecting-knife, 
was  about  to  plunge  it  into  the  body,  when  a 
slight  movement  of  the  arm  made  him  start  back ; 
in  another  instant,  Cranon  opened  his  eyes,  and 
slowly  raising  himself,  peered  anxiously  around. 
The  young  surgeon  stood  aghast.  Profiting  by 
this,  the  prisoner  quietly  but  quickly  started  up, 
and  rushed  toward  the  window.  In  a  moment 
De  Launay  saw  the  artifice;  he  darted  on  the 
unfortunate  vn^tch,  and  attempted  to  throw  him 
down.  The  love  of  life,  the  hope  of  liberty,  for  a 
moment  lent  their  whole  force  to  the  miserable 
captive.  A  deadly  struggle  took  place,  in  which 
youth  and  vigor  gained  the  mastery,  and  Cranon 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  De  Launay,  who  placed  his 
knee  upon  his  diest. 

*-  Your  attempts  are  useless ;  you  are  in  my 
power.  A  single  call  will  bring  the  guard.  Say, 
then,  what  means  this  fresh,  this  mad  attempt  at 
escape!'' 

"  For  the  bve  of  God,  let  me  go !  Surely  my 
eseape  can  not.  hurt  you,  and  the  Almighty  vnll 
reward  you  for  the  good  deed.  Nay,  do  not 
spurn  the  prayers  «f  a  miserable  old  man." 

<*  What!  thinkyoarilconniveatsuchathingt'* 

**  Just  Providence !  think  what  Fve  suflered  ! 
ten  long  years  of  misery,  and  now  two  months 
of  cherished  hope  thus  ci^hed  in  a  moment.  J, 
who  for  three  days  refiised  all  food,  in  order  to 
become  iU,  and  be  admitted  uito  the  infirmary ;  I, 
who  counterfeited  death  so  well  that  even  you 
were  deceived.  But  no,  no ;  yt u  will  not  detain 
me.  Good  Monsieur  De  Launay,  y9u  have  a 
heart.     O  give  me,  then,  my  freedom !" 

"  Why  are  you  so  desirous  of  obtaining  itt" 

'*Why1  Ah!  you  have  never  been  a  prisoner, 
a  prisoner  for  life,  or  you  would  never  ask  why  I 
desire  liberty." 

"  But  how  would  you  gain  a  livelihood  1  Tou 
are  too  old,  too  weak  to  work.  You  would  starve. " 

The  captive  smiled ;  an  almost  disdainful  sneer 
of  triumph  curled  his  lip,  as  he  replied,  **  I  am 
richer  than  yourself" 

"Youl" 

*♦  Most  true." 

**  You  are  indeed,  then,  fortunate."  This  was 
said  with  a  degree  of  bitter  irony,  which,  while  it 


conveyed  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
told  plainly  how  highly  the  young  surgeon  esti- 
mated the  gifts  of  fortune. 

**  Would  you  also  be  rich  1  I  have  enough  for 
us  both." 

<'  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  that  you  thus  en- 
deavor to  deceive  me  t" 

**  I  tell  you  I  can  nuike  your  fortune." 

**  Some  robbeiy  in  which  you  would  have  me 
joint" 

*'  No,  not  sp ;  assist  my  flight,  and  I  wiH  place 
the  money  in  your  hands.  I  will  give  you  half 
ofalllhavegot." 

<*  Silence !  keep  your  folsehoods  for  those  who 
are  credulous  enough  to  believe  them,  and  come 
instantly  back  to  the  guard-house ;"  and  De  Lau* 
nay  attempted  to  look  careless,  though  his  ears 
had  drunk  in  each  syllable  the  prisoner  had  ut- 
tered. 

"  Why  will  you  not  believe  me  1"  despairingly 
asked  the  captive.  **  On  my  soul,  I  Ue  not.  How 
can  I  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion  1" 

"  Show  me  your  treasure." 

**  I  have  it  not  here.  You  Imow  well  I  can  not 
have  it  in  my  possession.  Let  me  go,  and  I  swear 
you  shall  have  your  share  of  it." 

**  Thank  you !  thank  you  for  nothing !  I  will 
instantly  sign  the  receipt  in  full.  So  up,  and  in 
again ! — up !"  and  he  shook  the  wretched  man. 

Cranon  groaned  heavily.  He  pondered  for  a 
moment,  and  then  suddenly  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
which  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
surgeon  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth.  *'  Lis- 
ten to  me ;  so  help  me  Providence,  I  possess  the 
money  I  speak  of.  It  is  no  fimcy,  no  well-in- 
vented lie ;  I  have  a  fortune  enon^  to  make  us 
both  rich.  Now,  say,  if  I  prove  this  to  be  the 
foct,  and  consent  to  give  you  half,  will  you  allow 
me  to  escape  1" 

"  We'll  see ;  go  on." 

"  Not  so,  till  yon  promise." 

**  Well,  I  suppose  I  may  do  so  safely." 

"  Swear  that  you  will." 

"  I  swear." 

"Well,  then,  on  the  beach  at  St.  Michael's, 
just  behind  the  rock  of  Irglas,  in  a  pit  six  feet 
deep,  ten  years  ago  I  hid  an  iron  case,  containing 
400,000  francs  in  bank-iu>tes." 

De  Launay  started.  **  Where  did  you  get 
thatsuml" 

"  From  a  traveler  we  assassinated  near  the 
spot." 

"Wretch!" 

"Four  hundred  thousand  francs,"  repeated 
the  convict,  with  a  voice  of  triumph,  "  is  enough, 
I  hope,  for  two— enough  to  nuike  us  both  happy. 
Say,  will  you  have  half!" 

The  young  surgeon  paused,  then  added  in  a 
tone  of  doubt,  "  The  tale  seems  scarcely  credible. 
You  have  been  a  prisoner  here  for  upward  of 
ten  years." 

"  Right ;  it  is  fiilly  that  time  since  Martin  and 
I,  being  closely  pursued,  buried  the  treasure  in 
the  spot  I  have  told  you  of.  The  very  day  after 
we  were  seized  at  Plestin,  and  brought  here. 
Martin  died  within  these  walls  lasMrear,  an^ 
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left  me  the  sole  posseMor  of  th!«  impoitaat  se- 
cret." 

Notwithstanding  all  his  endeavors  to  appear 
indifTsrent,  De  Launay  had  listened  with  deep 
attention  to  Cranon*B  recital.  When  he  had 
ceased  to  speak»  the  young  man  remained  per- 
fectly silent  for  some  time,  seeming  to  balance  in 
his  own  mind  the  probability  of  the  story  he  had 
jast  heard.  Casting  his  eyes  up  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, he  found  those  of  the  prisoner  fixed  on 
him.  He  blushed,  and  starting  from  his  reverie, 
said,  with  an  air  of  forced  levity,  which  his 
former  attention  but  too  fully  belied-^ 

"  Your  story  is  wefl  invented,  but  the  theme  is 
old.  It  won*l  do.  These  hidden  treasures  are  a 
hackneyed  subject,  which  even  children  laugh  at 
now.  Try  and  get  up  a  better— a  more  pn^able 
one." 

The  convict  shuddered.  **  You  do  not  believe 
mel" 

"  I  believe  you  to  be  a  dcver  rogue,  wlio  might, 
perhaps,  succeed  In  deeeiving  one  less  wary  ti^an 
myself^" 

Granon  threw  himself  on  his  knees.  **  Mon- 
sieur de  Launay,  for  the  love  of  God,  believe  me ! 
I  speak  the  truth ;  I  can  instantly  find  the  spot, 
if  you  will  only  let  me  go  and  search  for  it.** 

**  I  will  save  you  that  trouble.** 

"Nay,  then,  I  will  give  you  two-thirds,  two 
full  thirds.* 

"  Enough.** 

"  Nay,  I  will  a!lso  add  the  jewels,  the  trinkets ; 
for  there  are  also  valuable  jewels  in  the  case." 

*i  Silence !  I  have  listened  too  long ;  get  up, 
sir." 

Granon  uttered  a  wild  scream  of  despair,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  ground  again.  The  convict 
now  rolled  himself  over  in  agonizing  misery ;  he 
groaned  in  mental  torture.  De  Launay  seemed  per- 
plexed ;  an  inward  struggle  agitated  his  bosom. 
Bad  passions  began  to  spring  up  and  shake  his 
purpose.  On  the  one  hand,  his  violent  desire  for 
riches  made  him  almost  hope  the  tale  he  had  just 
heard  were  true,  and  in  this  case  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  prisoner's  proposals;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  feared  he  might  be  duped,  and 
become  a  laughing-stock,  despised,  disgraced,  for 
thus  conniving  at  the  escape  of  a  convict.  This 
last  reflection  overcame  his  every  other  feeling. 
He  started  up,  and  attempted,  but  without  suc- 
cess, to  drag  C3ranon  toward  the  entrance.  Foiled 
in  this,  he  darted  through  the  door,  which  he 
double-locked  upon  the  prisoner,  and  rushing  to 
the  guard-house,  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  file 
of  soldiers. 

As  he  was  unlocking  the  door,  in  company 
with  the  assistants  he  had  brought,  a  sudden  shot 
was  fired ;  at  the  same  moment  a  num  stripped 
perfectly  naked,  covered  with  blood,  bounded 
past  him.  It  was  Granon,  who,  during  his  mo- 
mentary absence  had  jumped  out  of  the  window, 
and  been  wounded  by  the  sentinel  on  duty. 

The  unhappy  man  staggered  a  few  paces, 
reeled,  and  fen  a  corpse  into  the  arms  of  De 
Launay 

Badenvriller,  an  inconiideTaUe  watering-i^ace 


in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  one 
of  the  mostpicturesque  spots  on  flw  continest  of 
Europe.  Nature  seems  here  to  have  taken  s 
strange  delight  in  amassing  her  richest  charms, 
and  concentrating  her  every  beauty  wHhin  • 
single  vafley.  As  its  name  indicates,  Baden- 
vriller boasts  mineral  baths,  hmtd  bom  the 
earliest  ages. 

The  bathers  who  lodged  at  the  "Tflle  de 
Garlsruhe,"  the  best  hotel  in  the  place,  were 
assembled  beneath  a  little  grove  of  acacias  i^antcd 
in  the  garden  of  the  inn.  Madame  Persehof, 
with  her  only  unmarried  daughter,  bad  just  joined 
the  group,  fh)m  which  the  yeung  bachelors  shrmdc 
with  terror  at  the  approach  ef  this  regular  has* 
band-hunting  dame,  who,  having  managed  to 
procure  partners  for  her  three  elder  damsels  ^ee- 
where,  had  come  hither  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
trapping another  son-in-law.  After  a  short  sahi- 
tation  te  each  of  the  company,  the  match-making 
parent  sat  down,  and  having  made  her  spinster 
child  take  a  place  next  to  her — for  caution  is  al- 
ways conmiendable  in  prudent  msnrnifts  at  strange 
watering-places— the  conversation,  which  had 
been  interrupted  for  a  moment  by  her  arriva], 
agnn  went  on. 

**  I  must  confess,"  said  a  fat  old  lady,  who 
occupied  three  chairs,  **  I  must  confess  that  the 
conduct  of  this  Miss  Moipeth  is  most  strange.  I 
can  not  make  out  her  coming  here  with  a  sort  of 
a  governess,  traveling  about  unprotected  in  a 
strange  country." 

**  Oh,  that  is  nothing,"'  interrupted  a  pseudo- 
blue-stocking  lady.  **I  know  the  customs  of 
these  islanders  well ;  for  my  husband  subeoibes 
to  the  British  reading-room  at  Frankfort ;  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  English  young  ladies  always 
travel  alone,  or  with  their  lovers." 

"How  very  immoral!"  exclaimed  Madame 
Persehof 

**  And  this  Englishman,  this  Mr.  Btnns,  who 
fbllows  the  young  lady  about  to  every  place  she 
visits!  It  is  all  very  well  forlier  to  call  him  an 
old  friend  of  ^e  family ;  hot  I  know  better  than 
that.  Pve  watched  his  attentions,  and  I  am  sore 
he  is  a  lover. 

**  But  he  is  old  enou|^  to  be  her  father." 

**  So  much  the  more  likely  to  be  a  gallant. 
She  is  just  the  girl  an  elderly  man  would  admire. 
I  will  be  bound  to  say  Mr.  Bums  is  rich." 

«*  How  very  horrible !"  cried  Madame  Persehof 
"  I  am  but  a  p(k)r  lone  widow ;  but  if  I  had  a 
child  like  Miss  Morpeth— " 

**  Yes,  but  you  don't  understand  the  character 
of  these  English,"  again  chimed  in  the  blue^ 
stocking.  '* England  is  a  free  country;  they 
have  their  *  habeas  corpus,'  and  their  hustings, 
which  decidedly  affect  their  manners." 

**That  is  all  very  possible,  though  I  don^ 
understand  it.  But  this  I  do  know,  the  giri  is  a 
coquette,  and  has  managed  to  turn  Monsieur  de 
Launay*s  head — a  young  man  who  might  aspire 
to  a  far  more  beautiful  and  accomplished  crea- 
ture." And  Madame  Persehof  looked  approv- 
ingly at  her  buckram  daughter. 

"  Hush !"  cried  the  fet  lady ;  >l*Bere  he  comes.* 
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As  shie  spoke,  Edward  de  Laoaay  approached. 
Apparently  preoecupisd  bj  unplcasaat  redeotioiis, 
he  allowed  the  gesture  oi  Madame  Persehof  to 
pass  unheeded,  althou^^  that  gesture  04»?eyed  a 
direct  invitation  to  the  fitvoied  gentleman  to  take 
a  seat  next  to  her  ifdr  daughter ;  but  taking  his 
place  at  some  distance  firom  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, he  tuned  silently  away,  without  deigning 
to  cast  another  look  on  the  £ur  Madame  Persehof^ ' 
and  thus  offended  the  worthy  mamma,  who,  with 
some  little  acerbity,  asked,  *'  How  k  was  that 
Monsieur  de  Launay  was  not  on  du^,  keeping 
guard  over  the  lovely  Fanny  Morpeth  V 

"  Miss  Morpeth  does  not  go  out  to-day :  she 
is  far  from  wett." 

**  Indeed !  I  think  you  axe  wrong.  I  am  al- 
most sure  I  saw  her  pass  some  hours  ago.*' 

**  I  learned  this  from  Miss  Morpeth  iMrself^  in 
answer  to  a  solicitation  on  my  part  to  accompany 
her  on  an  exoorsbn  we  had  planned  last  even- 
ing." 

**  Is  it  so  t  Then  you  aso  not  the  favored  one 
I  thought  yon.     BehcOd ! " 

And,  with  a  glance  of  triumph,  Madame  Per- 
sehof pointed  to  Miss  Morpeth,  who  just  then 
entered  the  grove  mounted  on  a  donkey.  She 
had  evidently  returned  firom  a  long  country 
ramble.  Mr.  Bums  accompanied  her  oo  foot. 
De  Launay  started  up,  while  his  countenance 
betrayed  surprise  and  mortificaticm.  Miss  Mor- 
peth blushed,  and,  hurrying  past,  entered  the 
hotel  without  speaking  to  any  one.  Mr.  Bums 
was  following  her,  when  De  Launay,  seizing  him 
by  the  arm,  begged  for  a  few  minutes*  private 
conversation.  The  Englishman  instantly  as- 
sented, and  they  at  once  sought  the  retirement 
of  the  neighboring  wood.  Suddenly  De  Launay 
stopped. 

**  Tou  doubtless  know  my  nason  for  thns  seek- 
ing a  private  interview  1** 

♦*  Perhaps  I  do.** 

*<  You  can  not  be  ignorant  that  I  love,  adore 
Miss  Morpeth;  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  our 
affection  is  mutual;  at  least  so  I  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  till  you  arrived  here.  Since 
that  period  her  manner  has  changed ;  she  is  no 
longer  the  same.*' 

"  Surely  a  lady  has  a  right  to  consider  well, 
and  weigh  the  consequences,  ere  she  enters  into 
an  engagement  to  marry  a  perfect  stranger.*' 

"  I  scarcely  understaiid  you,  nor  your  right  to 
inquire ;  but  if  you  seek  the  information,  you 
shall  have  it  I  am  not  ashamed  of  telling  you 
who  and  what  I  am.*' 

**  I  am  all  attention." 

<*  I  am  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  femilies 
in  Brittany.  My  father,  who  commanded  a 
frigate,  died  at  Brest.  Left  an  orphan  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  I  became  a  surgeon  in  the  French 
navy,  a  service  I  only  quitted  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  As  to  my  fortune,**  and  here  his  voice 
trembled  as  he  added,  "  I  possess  four  hundred 
thousand  firancs,  of  which  I  can  give  positive 
proof* 

"  All  these  aesertions  would  doubtless  be  of 
great  interest,  and  have  their  pn^er  wei^  with 


the  young  lady.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  mere 
statement  is  not  sufficient.** 

"  Sir,  this  language,  these  doubts  are  insult- 
ing." 

**  RatSier  call  it  prudence." 

**  By  what  right  do  you  thus  dare  eithw  to 
question  or  disbelieve  »e  t  You  are  a  stranger 
to  me  yourself;  I  know  not  who  you  are.** 

**A  firiend,  warmly  interested  in  the  young 
lady*s  wel&re ;  nodmtg  more." 

*'  In  my  turn,  may  I  not  re-echo  your  doubts  t 
may  I  not  declare  such  an  explanation  to  be 
wholly  unsatisfactory  V* 

**  Sir,  you  will  remember  that  I  never  sought 
this  interview.  You  chose  to  make  me  your 
confidant ;  it  was  a  post  I  did  not  seek.  I  have 
told  you  all  I  intend  to  tell  you.  If  this  does  not 
suit  you,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning.** 

At  this  moment  Miss  Morpeth  appeared. 

**  I  come,  my  dear,  I  come,**  said  the  English* 
man ;  and  he  instantly  joined  Fanny,  leaving  De 
Launay  to  his  further  reflections :  Whether  Miss 
Morpeth  was  a  heartless  coquette  who  had  played 
with  his  afiections  1  By  what  tie  she  was  bound 
to  the  laconic  Englishman  1  Had  the  young  sur- 
geon's vanity  misconstrued  her  good  nature,  and 
magnified  her  simple  civilities  into  encourage- 
ment 1  Was  the  whole  a  dream  1  or  vras  she 
really  attached  to  him  1  For  the  fife  of  him,  De 
Launay  could  not  decide  in  his  own  mind. 

When  De  Launay  saw  ^Qss  Morpeth  in  the 
evening,  be  assumed  all  the  coldness,  Uie  distance 
of  an  injured  lover.  He  even  attempted  to  con- 
ceal his  jealousy  by  appearing  to  flirt  with 
Mademoiselle  Persehof,  to  the  no  small  delight 
of  her  proud  mamma,  who  occasionally  came  to 
the  relief  of  her  blushing  daughter  by  a  chance 
allusion  to  her  uncle  ths  burgomaster,  a  hint 
about  &mily  portraits,  and  a  mere  glance  at  her 
child's  great  accomplishments. 

Fanny  looked  grave,  but  not  angiy.  Day  after 
day  rolled  past ;  her  melancholy  seemed  to  in- 
crease, an  anxious  excitement  lighted  her  coun- 
tenance, and  on  more  than  one  occasion  De 
Launay  saw  her  rush  with  peevish  impatience  to 
meet  the  man  who  was  employed  to  bring  the 
letters  to  the  hotel.  At  length  the  wished-for 
epistle  reached  her  hands.  Pale  as  nuucble,  she 
received  one  morning  a  packet  bearing  the  post* 
mark  '*  Brest,'*  and  with  trembling  haste  she  flew 
to  Mr.  Bums,  to  whom  it  was  directed,  as  if  her 
whole  existence  depended  on  the  contents  of  that 
missive. 

De  Launay  saw  this,  and  again  his  jealous 
fears  were  roused.  In  misery  and '  anger  he 
rushed  firom  the  house,  and  entering  the  well- 
shrubberied  garden,  threw  himself  on  one  of  the 
benches,  where,  unseen  by  any  one,  he  might 
mentally  review  his  misfortunes,  jealous  lest 
some  prying  eye  should  read  his  thoughts,  and 
discover  the  pain  he  felt  at  being  thus  slighted, 
cast  off,  in  &vor  of  another.  Here  he  had  not 
sat  long,  when  a  feiiy  hand  was  placed  on  his 
shoulder,  and  the  well-known  tones  of  his  loved 
Fanny  was -heard  to  utter  his  name.    He  started 
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loved,  smiling  on  him  with  pure  affection ;  there 
before  him  was  the  rapturous  gaxe  of  her,  who, 
while  she  offered  him  one  of  her  lovely  bands  as 
a  token  of  restored  affection,  held  up  to  Jiis  view, 
with  tantalizing  archness,  the  veiy  letter  which 
had  caused  him  so  much  uneasiness. 

They  exchanged  a  single  sentence,  and  were 
again  the  fondest,  the  most  aflectionate  of  lovers. 
A  few  more  words,  and,  without  alluding  to  its 
contents,  Miss  Morpeth  handed  him  the  lettor, 
which  he  eagerly  read. 

"  TO  MB.  BURNS. 

«<SiR — I  have,  as  directed,  made  every  fas- 
quiry  relative  to  the  person  you  mention.  He  is 
the  only  son  of  the  late  Captain  de  Launay,  who 
died  in  this  city  in  1820.  His  Christian  name  is 
Edward.  He  became  a  naval  surgeon — appoint- 
ed five  years  ago  as  assbtant  in  the  Bagne — 
quitted  on  the  8th  of  April  last  year,  having,  it  is 
said,  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  a  distant 
relation — ^name  unknovni.  Bears  a  good  char- 
acter, and  said  to  be  skillful.  Description  copied 
from  the  police-office,  as  per  margin. 

'*  Your  obedient  and  humble  servants, 

•'ROCHFOBT  ACo." 

In  an  instant  the  blood  rushed  into  the  &ce  of 
the  indignant  young  man. 

**  Am  I  to  be  made  the  object  of  inquiries  like 
these  1  Never,  never !  If  it  is  at  such  a  price — 
if  I  am  to  be  taken  only  on  the  faith  of  such 
documents  as  these,  to  become  the  husband  of 
Miss  Morpeth,  ten  thousand  times  will  I  rather 
renounce  them  than  be  the  pointed  object  of 
suspicion." 

"Edward!  this  from  you  1" 

"  Alas !  it  will  break  my  heart ;  but  by  heaven 
it  shall  not  pass  unpunished.  I  vrill  seek  out 
this  officious  Englishman.*' 

**  Stay,  you  know  not  what  you  do." 

"  Ay,  but  too  well  do  I  know  that  he  is  your 
lover." 

"  On  my  soul,  not  so." 

"  Tell  me  then,  tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  how 
is  it  that  he  is  thus  mixed  up  in  your  wel- 
fare 1" 

"  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  inquire  not.  After  to- 
morrow I  pledge  myself  to  clear  up  this  mystery. 
Suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  he  is  a  relative,  a 
near  and  dear  relative,  whose  name  must  remain 
concealed  for  a  few  days,  till  the  &te  of  an  officer 
he  has  wounded  be  ascertained.  Wait  but  a 
little,  dearest  Edward,  and  there  shall  be  no  con- 
cealment between  us." 

The  term,  "  dearest  Edward,"  at  once  softened 
the  young  Frenchman.  The  half  explanation, 
the  assurance  that  Mr.  Bums  was  a  relative 
pleased  him  *,  and  though  he  thought  it  dignified 
to  keep  up  a  small  degree  of  iqjparent  rancor 
about  the  letter,  the  contents  of  which,  after  all, 
were  not  disagreeable,  De  Launay  felt  perfectly 
happy.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  the  said  letter, 
Mr.  Bums,  Mademoiselle  Perschof,  and  the 
whole  world  were  forgotten. 

To  their  great  surprise,  the  bell  sounded,  and 


summoned  them  to  their  eveniiig  repast  cm  Uwy 
seemed  to  have  conversed  £nt  Dumttes. 

«( And  must  we  part,  dearest  Fanny  1*—s»  aooB, 
too.  Promise  to  see  me  here  again  at  the  wamm 
hour  to-morrow."  The  happy  and  now  iivd^ 
girl  assented.  **  Till  then,  sometimes  thii^  4m. 
me.  But  stay — a  happy  idea — bear  mow  tokflo 
that  will  remind  you  of  me  in  my  alwenoe." 

**That  is  mmecessaiy,  Edward." 

<*  Nay,  nay,  not  so ;  it  will  (dease  me— heve.** 
And  he  took  a  small  eukei  from  bk  pocket. 
*«  The  cameo  has  long  been  in  our  femOy :  mectpt 
it  as  a  token  that  my  parent  now  looks  dsmn 
from  heaven  on  oar  love."  % 

And  he  fastened  the  rich  omamcnfc  in  hef 
scar£  In  troth,  I  must  confess  I  believe  he  im- 
printed a  chaste  kiss  on  the  fidr  dieek  of  her  be 
adored,  as  be  entered  with  her  into  the  saloon  in 
which  the  evening  meal  was  served. 

The  greater  number  of  persons  weve  smpi 
bled  together  in  a  little  knot,  talking  of  some  dis- 
coveries lately  made  in  Africa ;  wlule  the  Cemale 
portion  were  expressing  their  terror  at  the  dan- 
gers which  every  man  must  incur  wbo  tia'vels 
through  an  uncivilized  countiy.  This  little  c»- 
terie  Edward  instantly  joined,  and  was  soca 
mixed  up  in  their  conversation ;  while  Miss  Mov- 
peth  approached  Mr.  Bums,  who  sat  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  room,  apparently  in  a  deep  reve- 
rie. As  Fanny  drew  near  to  him,  he  rose,  and 
advanced  to  meet  her.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
he  taken  a  single  pace  towaid  her,  than,  ^artinf 
back  with  a  look  of  horror,  pointing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  brooch  she  had  just  received^  ke 
said — "Where  did  you  get  that  ornament  1" 

The  poor  girl  blushed.  She  had  nnconscioiisly 
betray^  her  secret. 

♦'Where  did  you  get  that  brooch!"  reputed 
Mr.  Bums,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  agitation; 
"where  did  you  purchase  ill" 

"  It  was  a  present." 

"From  whom  1"  Fanny  was  silent.  ''Doubt- 
lessly from  Monsieur  de  Launay  1  Ah,  it  is  so, 
is  itt    Then  are  my  worst  fears  coofirmed." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

«<  Allow  me  to  look  at  it." 

She  handed  it  to  him  ;  he  examined  it  carefiilly, 
turned  it  over  several  times,  then  touching  a 
spring  at  the  back,  the  settmg  fiew  open,  and 
discovered  some  hair  placed  inside  it. 

"  I  thought  I  could  not  be  deceived;  and  yet 
his  age  afanost  staggers  me;  Tell  me.  Miss  Mor- 
peth, did  Monsieur  de  Lannay  state  where  he 
obtamed  this  trinket!" 

"  It  is  a  family  jewel :  his  mother  left  ll  to 
bun." 

"  He  told  you  so— you  are  quite  suie?" 

"  Most  perfectly  so." 

For  a  few  momenU  the  Englishman  was 
plunged  in  thought;  then,  suddenly  recoveiing 
himself,  he  approached  the  group  of  talkers,  wbo 
were  still  speaking  of  the  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded those  who  ventured  into  savage  lands. 
He  abraptly  chimed  in. 

"  Risk  of  life  is  not  confined  to  the  distant  voy- 
ager ;  I  have  experienced  this  myself  in  Europe.'* 
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*»  Ira  Eiigtand,  i>erba[j4s/'  repiiod  Dc  Latrnaj, 
domcwlial  dt^pkaiU'J  ut  being  inli^rmpU'd. 

*•  Vi>u  aro  wrong,  lir;  it  vvsu*  in  France,  tbat 
c«JuiitT7  Ba  pruud  ot  its  liigli  ttale  of  civUisa- 
ti^u^     (  waa  n«aily  asiiEii»iiiated  twelve  yewa 

*»  Indeed  I     How  did  it  hiippcn  !'* 

The  chairfi  of  the  bdie«  were  drawa  dusc 
rournJ  lliii  narfator. 

**  Mitie  is  a  very  Bimploj  Blraightforward  tale» 
thoujg'Ii  it  is  arie  I  can  never  t'orgeit  or  cvase  It* 
feel,  iiacc  it  km  hiid  an  etfuct  both  upon  tny 
hcattb  and  fortune.  Having  diBouibarkctl  at 
UrcsU  where  wo  had  put  in  Iroui  sticsa  of  weath- 
e/,  I  determined  on  proctfeding  through  Brittany 
on  to  Paris  by  piist.  I  waa  quite  alune,  and  car- 
ried a  pockol-booW  containing  400,000  iVu^ncs  In 
bank-bilk.  In  the  course  of  our  journey  we  had 
to  cms 3  the  sands  of  St.  MichacL*' 

At  the  itirjntion  of  this,  De  Laniiay  started, 
and  turned  duadly  palo.  He  lent  his  undivided 
attention,  while  the  EngHshmani  wliu  bad  closely 
watched  him,  Ck>nttiiued — 

'*  Wiien  we  arrived  at  this  spot  the  shades  of 
night  lud  alrcoily  begun  to  obacur»  the  horizon, 
The  dimp  aaiid  retiimcil  no  echo  to  llie  footfall 
of  tho  horsdit  or  ihc  roll  of  the  wheels.  The 
white  surf  of  the  receding  tide,  Ihe  mumiyr  of 
the  waves,  the  witdncs^  ol"  the  scene,  threw  mc 
into  a  doop  reverie.  Suddenly  we  curnc  in  view 
of  a  rack  which  stand;?  boldly  in  the  middle  of 
thii  beach,  iiko  an  Egyptiatt  pyramid.  1  lowerisJ 
the  glas*,  and  a^ked  the  nainc;  the  postillion 
turned  roLiiid  and  replied,  *  The  Irglas  ;*  scarcely 
was  iho  Wk>rd  uttered  when  he  fell  from  hia 
horse,  struck  down  by  a  nilTian,  whom  I  now 
cdcarly  perceived.  I  instantly  jumped  from  the 
carriage.  In  another  instant  a  blow  from  an 
uniieon  hand  (aid  me  seaseless,  bathed  in  my 
WooJ." 

A  general  murmur  went  round  the  auditors. 
De  Launay  stood  like  a  statue,  immovabic,  and  as 
pale  as  death. 

**  When  again  recovorwd,  I  foond  myself  in  a 
fishermm^s  hut.  He  had  dincovered  mo  appa-- 
rently  svithout  life,  and  having  tnmsported  me  to 
his  cottage,  had  taken  care  of  me.  The  postillion 
waa  found  quite  dead  and  the  carriage  rifled." 

"  And  have  you  never  been  able  to  trace  the 
assassins  V  atsked  several  voices. 

**  As  yet  all  attempts  to  do  so  tmve  failed.  I 
think,  however,  I  have  at  length  discovered  a 
dow,''  and  he  looked  straight  at  0e  Lauiiay  ; 
*'  one  of  the  objects  stolen  was  a  jeweUoase,  con- 
tainmg  several  rich  trinkets  of  peotiUar  tnakei 
among  olhurs  a  brooch,  Ihe  \'ery  counleirpiftft  of 
the  one  I  nt>w  hold  in  my  hand/^ 

In  an  insitant  every  one  was  bu«tly  engaged  in 
Qxamiuing  the  bTooch,  of  which  Mr.  UurnH  Btill 
relauKsi  poaaesaion.  One  individual  nlone  seem> 
ivl  iiiiliircfont  to  the  subject,  Edward  dc  Launay, 
who,  evidently  fbiniing,  was  loaning  against  the 
t^positc  Willi. 

**  Good  Heaven  I  see,  what  b  the  mairer  with 
Monsieur  de  Launayl     What  CAn  this  mean?''' 
cried  a  welUinunlMMied  friond 
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**ril  tcU  you!'*  sternly  replied  Bums;  »*il 
is — ** 

'*  Father,  for  Heaven* s  sake,  stop !"  cried  Fan- 
ny, throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  and  inter- 
nifitLng  him.  "  8top,  as  you  value  your  child  !"' 
and  she  sank  insensibly  oti  his  shoulders. 

''Her  father!  he — ^her  \itlierl  grral  God! 
then  1  am  loal!"  and  with  one  bound  Edward 
rushed  frantically  from  the  room. 

Miss  Morpeth  was  carried  to  her  cbaniber.  A 
violent  fcver»  accompanied  by  apasms,  was  the 
immediate  consequence,  anil  a  surgeon  waa  in* 
'  stantly  sent  for  from  the  neighboring  town.  At 
length  she  fell  into  tin  une^isy  slumber,  and  her 
father  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  enter 
the  next  room,  where  be  had  a  letter  to  fmish. 
Scarcely  had  ho  begun  the  task  when  the  door 
opened  quietly,  and  De  Launay  entered.  The 
first  impulse  of  Bums  was  anger  and  indignation ; 
but  when  ho  saw  the  bumble,  the  self-alwised  at- 
tjlude  of  the  young  surgeon,  who  approached 
hira  as  one  conscious  of  his  own  degraded  posi- 
tion, Ihe  good-hearted  Ei^Ushmnu  checked  the 
(  harsh  term  which  was  already  on  his  tojigue,  and 
awaited  the  address  of  the  intruder, 

"My  visit  is  mieipecled/*  murmured  Edward, 
in  a  low  voice. 

**■  It  is  true ;  ossaBsins  are  usually  more  pru- 
dent." 

**  Were  I  one  I  might  be  so.  I  came  to  offer 
you  a  full  explanation." 

Mr.  Bums  was  silent,  but  cast  a  look  of  douht 
on  the  young  Frenchman. 

**  Nay,  sir,  you  will  havo  no  enuse  to  dlsbe^. 
Hevo  my  statement.  I  confess  myself  to  be,  if 
not  exactly  criminal,  yet  quite  culpable  enough 
to  sntif^fy  the  malico  of  my  bitterest  enemy  As 
to  any  participation  in  the  crime  of  which  you 
were  the  victim,  these  certificjUes  will  exempttae, 
since  they  prove  that  I  was  employed  on  board  a 
frigate  in  the  South  Seas  at  the  lime  the  misfor- 
tune happened  to  you/'  And  he  laid  some  oiB- 
cial  documents  before  Mr.  Burns,  who  expressed 
somi;  suspicion  at  this  testimony  in  favor  of  him 
he  had  supposed  tq  have  been  an  asaassin,  and 
he  cautiously  demnrkled^ — ■ 

"  Whence,  then,  this  cameo?  Ton  appeared 
evidently  overcome  by  my  late  recital.  Tliough 
you  did  not  commit  the  deed^  1  fear  you  were 
cognizant  of  it." 

"  I  was  aware  of  it." 

"  You  gave  this  broach  to  my  daughter,  as  a 
trinket  belonging  to  your  family ;  am  I,  then,  to 
understand  iha*  it  was  a  member  of — " 

''  By  no  means,''  interrupted  Edward,  "  my 
familv  has  always  been  honorable  and  honored/' 

'*  Unfortunate  young  man !  how,  tlien.  have 
you  become  an  accomplice  ?" 

*'  By  inheritance.  Listen,  sir ;  I  will  hide 
I  nothing  from  you."  And  ho  at  once  staled  tbo 
whole  truth  to  Mr.  Burns  Wlvif^n  it  was  con- 
cluded, the  Englishman  pondered ;  but  ere  ho 
had  lime  to  speak,  De  Launay  rose,  and  added, 
'*  Your  fonr  hundred  thousand  francs  are  placed  ; 
in  the  funds.  Here  are  the  ?otiehefs;  I  Jiava 
by  this  act  transferred  tliiHBPHBHHPpilt^ 
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bare,  air,  U  the  case  which  containa  the  rest  of 
the  property,  for  which,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  I 
have  bartered  honor,  life,  and  happHiees." 

^  Sir,  this  extraordinary  explanation,  this  sud- 
den restitution  of  property,  lost,  but  for  you,  for- 
ever, has  filled  me  i^ith  such  conflicting  ideas, 
that  I  scfurcaly  know  whether  to  reproach  you  or 
load  you  with  grateful  acknowledgments.  I  can 
not,  however,  conceal  from  you  that  I  think  you 
have  committed  a  great  fault." 

**  Say  crune ;  £rime  is  the  woid.  I  wae  too 
weak.  It  is  true  I  strove  with  the  tempter  for 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Cranon  ;  bat,  alas  I 
tib»  evil  spirit.  Ambition,  was  too  strong,  and  I 
fell  a  victim  to  it.  I  obtained  the  traasore  I 
sought ;  but  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  peace 
and  repose ;  for,  since  the  moment  I  became  pos- 
sessed of  it,  I  have  not  known  a  haf^y  hour." 

For  a  moment  the  miserable  young  man  seem- 
ed racked  with  pain ;  but  after  an  instant's  pause 
he  continued — 

**  But  I  will  not  trouble  you  further.  I  havCy 
perhaps,  already  said  too  much.  I  will  now  re- 
tire *,  most  probably  we  shall  never  meet  again." 
He  took  a  pace  toward  the  door,  then  stopped, 
aad  in  a  voice  of  humble  af^peal,  again  addressed 
the  Englishman — "  No,  sir,  you  will  never  see 
me  more ;  this  ferewell  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  farewell  of  a  dying  man.  Oh,  sir,  if  I  dared 
to  ask  it,  dared  to  hope  for  it — one  single  word 
with  her  before  we  part  forever.  But  no ;  I  aee 
you  think  me  unworthy  of  this  happiness.  I  go," 
and  he  was  turning  to  leave,  as  Fanny  suddenly 
threw  open  the  door^  and  appeared  before  them. 

**What  do  you  herel  Begone!  return  to 
your  room,  I  insist." 

*'  Ah,  sir;  you  deny  me  this  last  consolation, 
this  fleeting  happiness!"  He  turned  to  Fanny. 
*<  You  shed  tears.  May  Heaven  bless  you  I  My 
prayers  shall  follow  you,  though  I  shall  never 
behold  you  more." 

"  I  have  heard  aU,"  sobbed  Misa  Morpeth. 

'*  You  then  despise  mel" 

"  No,  not  so !"  cried  the  wretched  girl,  and, 
Itying  to  him,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 
For  a  moment  their  mingled  sobs  could  only  be 
heard.  Mr.  Bums  ai^roached  to  separate  them, 
when  Fanny,  suddenly  disengaging  herself,  stood 
erect  before  him,  and  sternly  exclaimed — 

"  Father,  I  have  ewom  to  be  his !" 

"  Are  you  distracted  1" 

'*  I  will  kwp  my  vow.     I  am  his  forever !" 

"Sir,  as  you  value  your  life,  give  up  my 
daughter,"  and  he  approached  De  I^unay. 

''Stay!"  suddenly  cried  Fanny,  her  feelings 
wrought  up  to  «  point  of  excitement  almost  be- 
yond endurance,  and  eoddenly  throwing  herself 
en  her  knees  between  them,  she  bunt  into  team. 
*'  Stay,  fietther !  I  have  been  your  diild,  your  -af- 
liMtionate  child.  I  have  loved,  I  have  venerated 
you ;  but  from  this  moment  Edward  is  my  bus- 
bsBid.  Cast  him  off,  if  you  will;  I  will  follow 
bim ;  I  will  sl^ate  his  exile,  and  endeavor  to  con- 
sole him  for  your  unkindness.  In  misery,  in 
iUneas,  in  poverty,  I  am  his  forever.  Renounce 
«M^  if  you  win ;  nothing  shaU  change  nqr  pur- 


pose;" and  she  sprang  up,  and  encoded  De 
Launay  with  her  arma. 

Franctic  almost  to  madness,  her  father  mslied 
toward  her,  and  attempted  to  tear  her  away ; 
then  turning  to  the  young  Frenchman,  he  raised 
his  hand  as  if  about  to  strike  him. 

''  Stay,  sir  I  I  can  permit  no  violence.  Fe^r 
not  that  I  am  about  to  rob  you  of  this  angel.  No, 
sir ;  you  ought  to  have  known  me  better.  Re- 
move your  daughter  quietly,  but  quickly.  Can 
not  you  see  I  am  dying  1" 

The  lovely  girl  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and 
clung  still  closer  to  him.  He  looked  up;  be 
smiled  ;  he  attempted  to  draw  her  closer  to  hia 
breast  as  his  head  fell  on  her  mazUe  shoulder. 

De  Launay  was  no  more  ! 


THE  NEWCOMES.* 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 

BY    W.    M.    THACKBRAT. 

CHAPTER   XXXVL 

in   WHICH   M.   DE   FLOSAO   IB  PBOMOTBO. 

HOWEVER  much  Madame  la  Ducheese  d'lvry 
was  disposed  to  admire  and  praise  her  own 
conduct  in  the  afiair  which  aided  so  unforts- 

nately  for  poor 
Lord  Kew,  be- 
tween wboili 
andtbeGaseott 
her  grace  Tour- 
ed that  she  had 
done  eveij 
thmg  in  ber 
power  to  pra- 
vent  a  battk^ 
the  old  Dolra, 
her  lord, 


r  it  i^peared,  by 

/  ,  ni 


no  means  de- 
lighted wUb 
hu  wife'a  be- 
havior, nay, 
viaited  her  with 
bis  very  sternest  displeasure.  Miss  O'Grady,  tba 
Duchesse's  companion,  and  her  little  giri's  instroet- 
ress,  at  this  time  resigned  her  functions  in  the  Iviy 
family ;  it  is  possible  that  in  the  reariminatioiis 
consequent  upon  the  governess's  dismissal,  tbe 
Miss  Irlandaise,  in  whom  the  fiunily  had  pot  w» 
much  confidence,  divulged  stories  unfavorable  to 
her  patroness,  and  cauaed  the  indignation  of  tba 
Duke,  her  husband.  Between  Florae  and  the 
Ducheese  there  was  also  open  war  and  mptaie. 
He  had  been  one  of  Kew^s  seconds  in  the  latter'a 
afieir  with  the  Yicomte's  countryman.  He  bad 
even  cried  out  for  fresh  pistols  and  propoaed  u> 
engage  Gastillonnes  when  bis  gallant  principal 
fell ;  and  though  a  second  duel  was  hick^y  averi> 
ed  as  murderous  and  needless,  M.  de  Fknac  never 
hesitated  afterward  and  in  all  eoopaniea  to  de- 
nounce with  the  utmost  virulence  the  instigatar 
and  the  champion  of  the  odious  oiigaial  qvaneL 
He  vowed  that  the  Ducbesae  bad  shot  U  peiii 
Kinu  aa  effectually  as  if  she  had  heraelf  ftred  Ib^ 
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pistol  fli  his  braaft.  Muidoioi)  'pdktffMtf  Bnn- 
viUien,  a  hundred  more  Boeh  epithets  he  ueed 
Ugaiiurt  hii  kmswooHii,  fegMtting  that  the  gfood 
oM  (imef  were  past — that  there  was  no  Chambre 
Aiteite  to  tiy  her,  and  no  nek  and  wheel  to  give 
her  her  doe. 

The  biographer  of  the  Neweonies  has  no  need 
(ahhottgh  he  pioesesses  the  fhllest  infonnatkiQ)  to 
tooeh  upon  the  Duehesse's  doings,  further  than  as 
they  relate  to  that  most  respeetaUe  Engtiidi  fiun- 
ilj.  When  the  Duke  took  his  wift  hito  the 
eoimtry,  Florao  never  heritated  to  say  that  to  fire 
with  her  was  dangerous  ft>r  the  old  man,  and  to 
erf  out  to  his  fViends  of  the  Dootoyatds  or  the 
Jockey  GlUb,  *•  Ma  parole  d*hoittieQr,  cette  ftffl- 
me  la  tuera!'* 

Do  you  know,  O  gentle  and  unsost^idous  read- 
ers, or  hare  yon  ever  reckoned  as  you  hsTs  made 
your  caleutation  of  soeiety,'how  many  mdst  re- 
speetable  husbands  help  to  kill  theb  wires — how 
many  respectable  wiveB  aid  in  sending  their  hus- 
bands to  Hades  t  The  wife  of  a  chimney-sweep 
or  a  journeyman  butcher  comes  shoddcfring  before 
a  police  magistrate-— her  head  bound  up — ^her 
body  scarred  and  bleednig  with  wounds,  which 
the  drunken  ruffian,  her  lord,  has  admnustered : 
a  poor  shopkeeper  or  mechanic  is  driven  out  of 
his  home  by  the  furious  ill-temper  (^  the  shrill 
«ira|fo  his  wife — taltes  to  the  public-house — to 
•vil  courses  to  neglecting  his  business — to  the 
nn*bottle— 'to  delfarium-tremens — to  perdition. 
DOW  Street,  and  poUcemen,  and  the  newspqwr 
reporters,  hare  cognizance  and  a  certain  juiisdic- 
tbn  over  these  vulgar  matrimonial  crimes  9  but 
m  poKler  company  how  many  murderous  assaults 
ase  there  by  Imsband  or  wife^ — where  the  woman 
is  not  felled  by  the  actual  fist,  though  she  stag- 
gers and  sinks  under  blows  quite  as  cruel  and 
effectual;  where,  with  old  wounds  yet  unhealed, 
wfatdi  she  strives  to  hide  unde^  a  smiling  face 
from  the  world,  she  has  to  bear  up  and  to  be 
rtricken  ^wn  and  to  rise  to  her  feet  agafn,  mider 
fresh  daily  strokes  of  torture ;  where  the  husband, 
fond  and  fmfhful,  has  to  suffer  slights,  coldness, 
insult,  desertien,  his  drildten  sneered  aWay  from 
their  love  fbr  hita,  his  friends  driven  from  Ms 
ioor  by  jealousy,  his  happiness  strangled,  las 
whole  hlb  embittered,  poisoned,  destrc^ed !  If 
ydu  were  acquainted  with  the  history  of  every 
ittnily  in  your  street,  don*t  you  know  that  in  two 
or  three  of  the  houses  there  such  tngedies  have 
been  playingt  Is  not  the  youn|^  mistress  of 
Number  90  already  pining  at  her  husband's  de- 
sertion 1  The  kind  master  of  Number  3^  nekiiig 
his  fevered  brains  and  toiling  tbiough  sleepless 
tights  to  pay  for  the  jewels  on  his  wifb*s  neck, 
and  the  carriage  out  of  wMeh  she  ogles  Lothario 
tntheparkl  'Hie  Ote  und^r  which  man  or  wo- 
man  folk,  blow  of  brutal  tyranny,  heartless  de- 
sertion, weight  of  domestic  care  too  hewy  to  bear 
— «re  not  blows  such  as  these  constantly  striking 
people  down  1  In  thii  long  parenthesis  we  are 
wandering  ever  so  fiur  away  fnm  M.  le  Duo  and 
IMame  la  Duehesse  d*Ivry,  mid  from  tMs  viwe- 
liieus  Floms^s  itatemoBlt  rejgaidhig  his 
that  that  wuoMa  wiH  kill  Um. 


There  to  tUs  ttlisiurt  to  he  Midt  ttekt  if  the  Bll» 
d*Ivry  did  die  he  wus  a  veiy  old  gentleman^  aai 
had  been  a  gieat  vifmtr  for  at  least  threesemw 
years  of  his  lifo.  As  Prince  de  Moncontour  in 
his  fisher's  tune  bdbre  the  Revotatkm,  durhig 
the  Smigrstioh,  even  alter  the  Restotatioii  M.  tar 
Due  had  ifStm  with  an  extraordinary  vitality.  Ho 
bad  gbne  thiDC^  good  and  bad  fortune ;  ettreno 
poterty,  display  and  splendor,  aflUrs  of  love— ^ 
fidrs  of  honor— and  of  one  disease  or  another  a 
man  must  die  at  the  end.  After  the  Btiden  busi- 
ness— and  he  had  dragged  off  his  wife  to  Ghmn* 
pagne— the  Duke  belnime  greatly  broken;  lM» 
brought  his  little  daughter  to  a  convent  at  F^ris, 
putting  the  child  under  the  special  gnardiaUsh^ 
of  Madame  de  Florae,  with  whom  and  with  whose 
fiimily  m  these  tetter  days  the  oM  chief  of  lh« 
house  effected  a  complete  reconciliation.  The 
Duke  was  how  forever  coming  to  Madame  de 
Florae ;  he  poured  all  his  wrongs  and  griefs  init; 
her  ear  with  garrulous  senile  eagerness.  **  HiM 
little  DucheMe  is  a  MM^,  a  menstre,  a  fbmme 
d*Eugtoe  Sue*"  the  Vicomte  used  to  say ;  **fhd 
poor  old  Duke  he  cry— nna  parole  d%onneur,  he 
cry  and  I  cry  too  when  he  comes  to  recount  to 
my  poor  mother,  whose  sainted  heart  is  the  <uA» 
of  all  griefii,  a  real  Hotel  Dieu,  my  word  the  most 
sacred,  with  beds  for  all  ^  afflicted,  with  «weet 
words,  like  Sisters  of  Char^,  to  seiinister  to  them 
— I  cry,  mon  bon  PendennU,  when  this  'SvefMtrd 
telh  his  stories  about  his  wifs  and  tears  his  whitai 
haiHB  to  the  fbet  of  my  mother." 

When  the  Httle  Antoinette  was  separated  by 
her  fhther  fhnd  her  mother,  the  Duehesse  d'lvfy, 
it  might  have  been  expeeted  that  ^at  poetess 
would  have  dashed  off  a  fbw  more  erU  de  tSmei 
shrieking  according  to  her  wont,  and  baring  slid 
beating  that  sliriveled  mateivial  bosom  of  hers, 
tkom  which  her  cMd  bad  been  just  torn.  The 
child  skipped  and  Ismgiied  to  go  away  to  ^le  eMia 
vent.  It  was  only  when  she  left  Madame  di9 
Florae  1h»i  she  used  to  cry ;  and  when  urged  by 
that  good  lady  to  exhibit  a  Httle  decorous  senti- 
ment in  writing  to  her  mMoma,  Antoinette  woUld 
ask,  m  her  artless  way,  "Ponrquoil  Mamma  usetf 
never  to  speak  to  me  except  sometnaes  before  the 
worid,beforeladieethatuifdetstaBds  itself  Whert 
hergentlemancame,  sheputnie  tothedoor;  sh€r 
gave  me  tapes,  o  mti,  she  gawe  me  tapes !  'I  diy 
no  more;  she  has  so  much  made  to  ciy  M.  le  Due, 
that  it  is  quite  enough  of  one  in  a  fkmDy.**  So 
Madame  la  Duehesse  d'firry  did  not  vre^  even 
in  print,  for  the  kies  of  her  pretty  littk  Antohi- 
ette ;  besides,  she  was  engaged,  al  that  time,  by 
otiier  seUtinMsital  ooeupations.  A  young  gmsier 
of  their  nelghborin|gf  town,  of  an  aspiriing  snlMff 
and  remarimUepoetietaleNts^  sngroHiedtiie  Dueh^ 
esse*splatonioaffeotioiisatthisjunotiae.  Wheil 
he  had  sold  his  beasts  at  market,  ho  would  vld» 
over  and  read  Rousseau  and  SokiNer  with  Ma- 
dame te  Duehesse,  who  fbntted  him.  His  psstiy 
young  wife  was  rendered  nrisen^le  by  all  theSiS 
readings^  but  what  oould  tho  poor  little  ignorattt 
esuntijwwsman  know  of  Platomsmt  fVmghf 
then  is  more  tbM  om  woman 'ise  see  in  soetoty 
hiu»i»  ptaumrt  ••4^ 
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■<tiitiFPfP*«l  and  formeta  mpenU  enough ;  but  I 
fkoQj  a  fiflh^s  tail  U  flapping  under  her  fine 
flounoee,  and  a  forked  fin  at  the  end  of  it ! 

Finer  flounces,  finer  bonnete,  more  lovely 
wieatha,  more  beautiful  lace,  saiarter  oarriagee, 
bigger  white  bows,  birger  footmen,  were  not  seent 
during  ail  the  season  ofl8 — ,  than  a|^>eared  round 
about  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  in  the  beau- 
tiful month  of  June  succeeding  that  September 
when  so  many  of  our  friends,  tha  Newoomes, 
were  assembled  at  Baden.  Those  flaunting  ca*- 
riages,  powdered  and  favored  footmen,  were  in 
attendance  upoo  members  of  the  Neweome  fem- 
Uy  and  their  oonneotions,  who  were  celebrating 
what  is  called  a  marriage  in  high  lifo  in  the  tem- 
ple within.  Shall  we  set  down  a  catalogue  of 
the  dujces,  marquiBes,  earls,  who  were  present ; 
cousins  of  the  lovely  bride  1  Are  they  not  al- 
leady  in  the  MomiMg  HerM^  and  Court  Jomr^ 
nal,  as  well  as  in  the  NeuKome  Chronicle  and 
Independent,  and  the  Dorking  fntelligencer  and 
Chanticleer  Weekly  GazeUe  ?  There  they  are, 
all  {tinted  at  fiiU  length  sure  enough ;  the  name 
of  the  bride,  Lady  Clara  PuUeyn,  the  lovely  and 
accomplished  daughter  of  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Dorking ;  of  the  beautiful  bridesmaids,  the 
Ladies  Henrietta  Belinda  Adelaide  PuUeyn,  Miss 
Newcome,  Miss  Alice  Newcome,  Miss  Maode 
Newcome,  Miss  Anna  Maria  (Hodson)  New- 
come  ;  and  all  the  other  persons  engaged  in  the 
ceremony.  It  was  performed  by  the  Right  Hon- 
•rable  Yiseount  Gallowglass,  Bishop  of  Bally- 
shannon,  brother-in-law  to  tbe  bride,  assisted  by 
the  Honorable  and  Reverend  Hercules  0*Grady, 
his  lordship's  Chaplain,  and  the  Reverend  John 
Bulders,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Newcome.  Then 
follow  the  names  of  all  ^e  nobility  who  were 
present,  and  of  the  noble  and  distinguished  per- 
fonages  who  signed  the  book.  Then  comes  an 
account  of  the  principal  dresses,  che£i-d'cBUvre  of 
Madame  Crinoline ;  of  the  bride's  coronal  of  brill- 
iants, supplied  by  Messrs.  Morr  and  Stortimer ; 
of  the  vail  of  priceless  Chantilly  lace,  the  gift  of 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Kew.  Then  there  is  a 
description  of  the  wedding  breakfiut  at  the  house 
of  the  bride's  noble  parents,  and  of  the  cake,  dec- 
orated by  Messrs.  Gunter  with  the  most  delicious 
taste  and  the  sweetest  hymenial  allusions. 

No  mention  was  made  by  the  &shionableohnmf 
icier,  of  a  sli^t  disturbance  which  occurred  at 
St  George's,  and  which  indeed  was  out  of  the 
province  of  such  a  genteel  purveyor  of  news. 
Before  the  marriage  service  began,  a  woman  of 
vulgar  appearance,  and  disorderly  aspect,  accon- 
panied  by  two  scared  children  who  took  no  part 
in  the  disorder  occasioned  by  their  mother's  pro- 
ceeding, except  by  their  tears  and  outcries  to 
SBfDient  the  disquiet,  made  her  appearance  in 
one  of  the  pews  of  the  diuich,  was  noted  Aere 
by  persons  in  the  vestry,  was  requested  to  retire 
by  a  beadle,  and  was  finally  induced  to  quit  the 
BW9ed  predncU  of  jthe  boildfflg  by  the  v«7  stron- 
gest persuasion  of  a  ceuple  of  policemen ;  X  and 
Y  laughed  at  one«nother«  and  nodded  their  heads 
knowingly  as  the  poorwnleh  with  hsr  whimper^ 


iag  boys  was  led  away.  They  undentoDd  Toy 
well  who  the  parsonage  was  who  bad  come  to 
disturb  the  matrimonial  oesemony;  it  did  not 
eommenee  until  Mrs.  De  Lacy  (as  ihaa  lady  diose 
to  be  called),  had  quitted  this  tempfe  of  Hymea. 
She  slunk  through  the  throng  of  emblazesied  car- 
riages, and  the  press  of  footmen  arrayed  as  splen- 
didly as  Sokmon  in  his  gloiy.  John  jeered  at 
Thomas,  William  turned  hb  powdered  head,  and 
signaled  Jeames,  who  answered  with  a  eona- 
sponding  grin,  as  the  woman  with  sobs,  and  wild 
imprecations,  and  frantic  appeals,  made  her  way 
through  the  spl^idid  csowd,  escorted  by  her  aids- 
de-camp  in  bhie.  I  dare  say  her  little  hietety 
was  diseussed  at  many  a  dinner-table  that  day  in 
the  basement  stoxy  of  several  fiishionable  booees. 
I  know  that  at  clubs  in  St.  James's,  tbe  frcetkos 
little  anecdote  was  narrated.  A  young  feUew 
came  to  Bays's  after  the  marriage  bieak&st  aad 
mentioned  the  circumstance  with  iimny 
ments;  although  the  JIfonttiij'PofI,  in  c^ 
this  afiair  in  h^h  life,  naturally  omitted  all  i 
tion  of  such  low  people  as  Mrs.  De  Lacy  and  her 
children. 

Those  people  who  knew  the  noble  ftmilies 
whose  union  had  been  cdebcated  by  s«eh  a  pie- 
fusion  of  grandees,  fine  equipages,  and  ibotmen, 
brass  bands,  brilliant  toilets,  and  weddmg  Avon, 
asked  how  it  was  that  Lord  Kew  dad  not  asaiat 
at  Barnes  Newcome's  marriage:  other  persoas 
in  society  inquired  waggishly  why  Jack  Bebiae 
was  not  present  to  give  Lady  Clara  away. 

As  for  Jack  Belaise,  his  dubs  had  not  been 
ornamented  by  his  presence  for  a  year  past.  It 
was  said  he  had  broken  the  bank  at  Hooiboarg 
last  autumn ;  had  been  heard  of  daring  the  win- 
ter at  Milan,  Venice,  and  Vi^ana;  and  when  a 
few  months  after  tbe  marriage  of  Banies  New^ 
come  and  Lsdy  Clara,  Jack's  elder  brother  died, 
and  he  himself  became  the  next  in  sncceesiom  *e 
tbe  tkle  and  estates  of  Highgate,  many  ibfts  said 
it  was  a  pity  little  Barney's  marriage  had  takan 
place  so  soon.  Lord  Kew  was  not  present,  b^ 
cause  Kew  was  still  abroad ;  he  had  bad  a  gam* 
bling  duel  vrith  a  Frei|ohman,  and  a  narrofW  squeak 
for  his  hfe.  He  had  turned  Roman  OathoUc, 
some  men  said ;  others  vowed  that  he  had  joined 
the  Methodist  persuasion.  At  all  events  Kesr 
had  given  up  his  wild  courses,  broken  with  tbe 
turf;  and  sold  his  stud  off;  he  was  delicate  3ret, 
snd  his  mother  was  taking  care  of  him;  betweqi 
whom  asd  the  okl  dowager  of  Kew,  wiio  had 
made  up  Barney's  marriage,  as  eveiy  body  knew, 
there  was  no  love  lost. 

Then  who  was  the  Prince  de  MoncontouT,  wIm, 
with  his  princess,  figured  at  tide  noble  msrriag»1 
There  vras  a  Moneontour,  the  Due  d'Iviy*s  soo, 
but  he  £ed  at  Paris  befine  the  revohition  of  90: 
one  or  two  cithe  otdsters  at  Bays's,  Major  Ptsii- 
dennis,  General  Tufto,  old  Caokleby^-the  old 
fogies  in  a  vrord— remembered  the  Duke  of 
Ivry  vrhen  he  was  here  difffaig  the  EnigFOtioii, 
and  when  he  waa  called  Prince  de  Moneeanow, 
the  title  of  the  eldest  eon  of  the  fiunHy,  Iviy 
was  dead,  having  buried  his  sen  befbre  hhn,  and 
havmg  left  only  a  daughter  by  Uttt^yovng  woombi 
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whom  he  BHcme<),  and  who  led  him  sneh  a  IM». 
Who  was  this  present  Monoontonrl 

He  was  a  gentteman  to  whom  the  reader  has 
idready  been  presented,  though  when  we  lately 
saw  him  at  Baden,  he  did  not  enjoy  so  magniii- 
amt  a  tide.  Early  in  the  year  of  Barnes  New- 
oome*s  marriage,  there  came  to  England,  and  to 
our  modest  apartment  in  the  Temple,  a  gentle- 
man bringing  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
our  dear  young  Gliye,  who  said  that  the  bearer, 
the  Tioomte  de  Flone,  was  a  great  firiend  of  his, 
and  of  the  Coloners,  who  had  known  htl  fhmily 
from  bo3rhood.  A  friend  of  our  Ottre  and  our 
Oohmcl  was  sure  of  a  welcome  in  Lamb  Court ; 
we  gave  htm  the  hand  of  hospitality,  the  best 
eigar  in  the  box,  the  easy  tehair  willi  only  one 
bniken  leg;  the  dinner  in  chambers  and  at  the 
dub,  the  banquet  at  Qreenwich  (where,  ma  foi, 
the  little  wkitea  baiU  elicited  his  profound  satis* 
Action) ;  in  a  word,  did  our  best  to  honor  that 
bill  wl^  our  young  Chve  had  drawn  upon  us. 
We  considered  the  young  one  in  the  light  of  a 
Bephew  of  our  own ;  we  took  a  pride  in  him,  and 
were  fond  of  him ;  and  as  for  the  Colonel,  did 
we  not  lore  and  honor  him;  would  we  not  do 
o«r  utmost  in  behalf  of  any  stranger  who  came 
rsooimnended  to  us  by  Thomas  Newcome's  good 
wordi  So  Florae  was  straightway  admitted  to 
ear  companionship.  We  showed  him  the  town, 
and  some  of  the  modest  pteasures  thereof;  we 
introduced  him  to  the  Haunt,  and  astonished  him 
by  the  eompany  which  he  met  there.  Between 
Brent's  "  Deserter,"  and  MaikTSHders  "  Garry- 
•wen,"  Flormc  sang — 

Tiens  ▼oici  ma  pipe,  rolla  mon  bri— vtiet ; 
Bt  qnaad  la  TnUpe  fUt  H  nolr  tra— Jet 
Que  ta  sois  la  seole  dans  to  r6gi— msnt 
Avec  la  brule-gueule,  de  ton  cber  K'a— mant ; 

to  the  delist  of  Tom  Saijent,  who,  though  he 
only  paitiatty  comprehended  the  words  o^  the 
aoog,  pronounced  the  singer  to  be  a  rare  gentle- 
aao,  full  of  most  excellent  differenoes.  We  took 
oor  Florae  to  the  Derby ;  we  presented  him  in 
Fitsroy  Square,  whither  we  still  occasionally  went, 
Su  Ctive's  and  our  dear  Gokmel's  sake. 

The  Vicomte  pronounced  himself  strongly  in 
Ihvsr  of  the  blanche  misse,  little  Rosy  Maekensie, 
ef  whom  we  have  lost  sight  for  some  lew  chap- 
ters. Mrs.  Mae  he  considered,  my  &ith,  to  be  a 
woman  superb.  He  used  to  kiss  the  tips  of  his 
•WB  fingers,  in  token  of  his  admirattion  for  the 
Ivf  ely  widow ;  he  pronounced  her  again  and  again 
mere  prettythan  her  daughter;  and  ]^dd  her  a  thou- 
sand compliments  which  she  received  with  ex- 
ceeding good  humor.  If  the  Vioomte  gare  us  to 
•nderstand  presently,  that  Rosy  and  W  mother 
were  both  in  love  with  him,  but  that  for  all  the 
werhl  he  would  not  meddle  with  the  happiness 
of  his  dear  little  Clive,  nothing  unfovorable  to  the 
dharaoter  or  oonstancy  of  the  before-mentioned 
ladies  must  be  inferred  from  M.  de  Florae's  speech ; 
hie  &rm  conyiotion  being,  that  no  woman  could 
pass  many  hours  in  his  society  without  danger  to 
her  subsequent  peace  of  mind. 

For  some  little  time  we  had  no  reason  to  sos- 
peot  that  our  French  friend  was  not  paitkularly 


well  furnished  with  the  eonrent  coin  of  the  realm. 
Without  making  any  show  of  wealth,  he  would, 
at  first,  cheerfoily  engage  in  our  little  parties^ 
his  lodgings  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leicester 
Square,  though  dingy,  were  such  as  many  noble 
foreign  exiles  have  inhabited.  It  was  not  untH 
he  refused  to'  jom  some  pleasure-trip  which  we 
of  Lamb  Court  proposed,  honestly  confessing  his 
poverty,  that  we  were  made  aware  of  the  Vi- 
comte*8  little  temporary  calamity;  and,  as  we 
became  more  intimate  with  him,  he  acqnafaited 
us,  with  great  openness,  with  the  history  of  all 
his  fortunes.  He  described  energetically  that 
splendid  ran  of  lock  which  had  set  in  at  Baden 
with  Clive's  loan ;  his  winnings,  at  that  fortunate 
period,  had  carried  him  through  the  winter  with 
considenible  brilliancy ;  but  Bonillotte  and  Made- 
moiselle Atala,  of  the  Variety  [une  ogresses  mon 
(^ler  I  who  derours  thirty  of  our  young  men  every 
year  in  her  cavern,  in  the  Rue  de  Br6da),  had 
declared  against  hkn,  and  the  poor  Vicomte's 
pockets  were  almost  empty  when  he  came  to 
London. 

He  was  amiably  communicative  regarding  him* 
self,  and  told  us  his  virtues  and  his  faults  (if  in- 
deed a  passion  fbr  play  and  for  women  could  be 
considered  as  faults  in  a  gay  young  fellow  of  two 
or  three-and*fbrty),  with  a  like  engaging  fhmk- 
ness.  He  would  weep  in  describing  his  angel 
mothejr :  he  would  fly  off  again  into  tirades  re- 
specting the  wickedness,  the  wit,  the  extrava- 
gance, the  charms  of  the  young  lady  of  the  Va- 
ri^t^.  He  would  then  (in  conversation)  hitro^ 
duce  us  to  Madame  de  Florae,  n^  Higg,  of  Man- 
chesterre.  His  prattle  was  incessant,  and  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Warrington  especially,  he  was  an  ob- 
ject of  endless  delight,  and  amusement,  and  won- 
der. He  would  roll  and  smoke  eountless  paper 
segars,  talking  unrestrainedly  when  we  were  not 
busy,  silent  when  we  were  engaged :  he  would 
only  rarely  partake  of  our  meals,  and  altogether 
refbsed  all  offers  of  pecuniary  aid.  He  disap- 
peared at  dinner-time  into  the  mysterious  pur- 
lieus of  Leicester  Square,  and  dark  ordinaries 
only  frequented  by  Frenchmen.  As  we  walked 
with  him  in  the  Regent  Street  precincts,  he 
would  exchange  marks  of  recognition  with  many 
dusky  personages,  smoking  bravos,  and  whiskered 
refugees  of  his  nation.  "  That  gentleman,"  he 
would  say,  '<  who  has  done  me  the  honor  to  sa- 
lute me,  is  a  coifienr  of  the  most  celebrated ;  he 
forms  the  deliees  of  our  table  d*hdte.  *  Bon  jour, 
mon  cher  monsienr!'  We  are  friends,  tiiough 
not  of  the  same  opinion.  Monsieur  is  a  repubh- 
can  of  the  most  distinguisfaed ;  conspirator  of 
profession,  and  at  this  time  engaged  in  construct- 
ing an  infomal  maehine  to  the  address  of  His 
Majesty,  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French.** 
^*  Who  is  my  firiend  with  the  seariet  beard  and 
the  white  paletot  V*  '«My  good  Wartington* 
you  do  not  move  in  the  worid :  you  make  your- 
self a  hermit,  my  dear !  Not  know  Monsieur  !-^ 
Mcmsieur  is  secretary  to  Mademoiselle  Caraco- 
line,  th3  lofely  rider  at  the  oirous  of  Astley ;  I 
shall  be  charmed  to  introdaeeyeu  to  this  sdnAable 
soeietysMBe  day  at  our  table  4*hke:^  j- 
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tM»^  would  Km  infinitaly  non  aiwiiiBg  (luai 
t^  imUmI  aoittc^  «ver  chjnonicWid  in  the  Mffrn' 
tugr  Pot/ 1  but  w«  were  neilhex  suffidciUly  fih- 
inki^r  witk  \hfi  Fienok  ianguag*  to  make  oonTer- 
eatipn  in  that  tongue  ae  piettgM(t  to  u«  m  taUung 
n»  our  ofm ;  and  ao  warn  oonlant  witk  Fktae'a 
deacnriptkm  of  hia  ooispMriota,  whieh  tbe  y  ioente 
dstivcffed  in  that  ctomuig  Fwpcb^ngftah  of 
wUch  he  was  a  maatar. 

However  threadbava  in  bia  ganuenta,  poor  in 
pQfBe,  and  eceeotiio  in  moraia  our  fiiaad  wm,  hia 
nannera  wete  alwaya  perfectly  gentleaMnlike, 
and  he  draped  hiuMralf  in  hia  poverty  with  the 
gfBoe  of  a  Spaniah  gvandee.  It  muat  be  oon- 
foMed  that  the  giandae  loved  tka  eataniinet,  where 
ha  oould  play  biUtarda  with  the  firat  oomer;  that 
bo  had  a  paaaion  §ot  the  gamblmg-heuaa ;  that 
he  waa  a  k>oaa  and  diaofderiy  noUeaua:  but,  in 
whatever  company  he  found  hunpeli^  a  certain 
kiadneaa,  aimplioity,  and  politeneaa  diatinguiahed 
fahn  alwaya.  He  bowed  to  the  dauMMl  who  aold 
hhn  a  penny  aegar,  aa  graeioualy  aa  to  a  ducbeaa ; 
ke  eiuahed  a  masw*^*  inperttnenoe  or  iamiliar- 
ily  aa  haughtily  aa  hia  noble  anceatoia  ever  did 
at  tile  Louvre,  at  Marli,  or  VeraaUJbB.  He  de- 
eKnad  to  {^temfirer  to  hia  landlady'a  requeat  to 
pay  hia  rent;  but  he  rafuaed  with  a  dignity  which 
etruok  the  woman  with  Mfra:  and  lUog  Al&ed, 
over  the  celebrated  muffin  (on  which  Gandiah  and 
other  painten  have  ezeroiaed  their  ganiufi)^  could 
not  have  looked  move  noble  tbanFk^oin  a  robe- 
de-ehainbre,  onoa  gorgeou%  but  ahady  now  aa 
beeeme  ita  owner'a  clouded  ibitMnea;  toaataiig 
hia  bit  of  bacon  at  hia  lodginga,  when  tha  ian 
even  of  his  table  d'hote  had  grown  too  daai  for 
him. 

Aa  we  know  £rom  Gandiah'a  work  that  better 
times  were  in  store  for  the  wandering  monarch, 
and  that  the  officers  came  acquainting  him  that 
his  people  damped  lua  presence,  ^  grand$  ^rU, 
whan  of  course  King  Alfied  laid  down  the  toaat 
and  sesumed  the  ac^ptre;  ao,  ui  the  caae  of  Flo- 
rae, two  humble  gentlemen,  inhabitanta  of  Lamb 
Court,  and  membera  of  the  Uj^per  Teai^le,  had 
the  good  luck  to  be  the  heralds,  as  it  wore,  nay, 
indeed,  the  occaaion  of  the  ziiing  fortunea  of  the 
Prinae  de  Moncontour.  Florae  had  informed  us 
of  the  death  of  hia  cousin  the  Duo  dlvry,  by 
whose  demise  the  Vicamte'a  father,  the  old  Count 
da  Florae,  became  the  repreaentative  of  the  house 
of  Iviy,  uid  poesessox,  thypu^  hie  relative's  be- 
quest, of  an  old  i^iateau  atill  more  gloomyand 
8paci<>us  than  the  count's  own  houee  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Qermun — a  chateau,  of  which  the 
woods,  domaina,  and  f^ppurteoanoee,  had  been 
lopped  off  by  the  Revofartion.  *^  Monsieur  le 
Comte,*'  Flome  saye,  •*  baa  not  wished  to  rhaago 
his  name  at  hia  age;  he  has  shrugged  his  <^ 
shoulder,  and  said  it  was  not  the  trouble  to  make 
to  engfseve  a  new  oaid ;  and  fi>r  me/'  the  philo- 
sopyeal  Vioemte  added,  **of  what  good  shall  be 
a  title  of  imaee  in  te  piwjtion  whrae  I  find  xajf 
felfr'  Itisweiidefftai[»uswboiiihabitacoutt- 
tiy  whsca  rank  ia  worshiped  with  ao  admirable  a 


^Fweewhg  i^stoa^y  |unre  authentic  titlo 
and  do  not  choose  to  benr  them* 

Mr.  Oeecge  Warrington  waa  hugely  aoMued 
with  this  notion  of  Florae's  ranks  and  digtmiei. 
The  idea  of  the  Prinoe  purchasing  penny  segan; 
of  the  Pnnoe  mildly  expostulating  with  his  land- 
lady wigirding  the  rent ;  of  his  punting  iJor  baiP 
nreiwM  at  aneighbOTng  ball  in  Air  Street,  whithir 
the  poor  gentleman  deeperately  ran  when  be  ba^ 
men^  in  hia  pocket,  tackled  Cleoige's  ^eiwa  4iif 
humor.  It  vvas  Warrington  who  graved  salute 
the  Vieomte,  and  compared  him  to  King  Al^ 
on  that  afteiiioon  when  we  happened  to  callu^ 
him  and  found  him  eugpged  in  cooking  hia  bM* 


W>  were  bent  upon  an  excurpon  to  G^eisr 
wich,  and  on  having  our  ijriend'e  company  on  that 
voyege,  and  we  induced  the  Vicomle  t^  Ibiegohs 
bacon,  and  be  oar  guest  for  opce.  GeoigsWai- 
nngtoft  chc^e  to  indulge  in  a  gieat  deal  of  izoo- 
ical  pleasantly  in  the  ocMirse  of  t|ie  adeinooaV 
excursion.  As  we  went  down  the  river,  be  poiii^ 
ed  out  to  Florae  the  very  window  in  the  Tow 
where  the  captive  Duke  of  Orleans  used  to  at 
when  he  was  an  inhabitapt  of  that  fiytreaa.  U 
Gsaenwieh,  which.  pah^:e  Fkwao  informed  ua  |n^ 
built  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  George  showed  tha  vxi 
i|»ot  where  Ealeigh  Uid  hia  ckMik  dowp  to  eaaUe 
her  Majesty  to  step  over  a  puddle.  In  a  woid  If 
mystified  M.  de  Florae :  auch  wae  Mr.  Wanii^ 
ton's  reprehensible  spirit. 

It  h^pened  that  Mr.  Barnes  NeiitGone  ca«r 
to  dine  at  Greenwich  on  the  same  day  wbefi  «ir 
little  party  took  place.  He  had  come  do^  tp 
meet  Rooster  and  cue  or  two  other  opble  fneodi 
whose  names  he  took  care  (o  give  us,  cuniBg 
them  at  the  aame  time  for  having  thrown  bimoTer. 
Having  missed  his  own  company,  Mr.  Banicf 
condcMended  to  join  ourp,  Wwrnngton  t^y^ 
thanking  him  for  the  great  honor  which  be  &9r 
ferred  upou  us  by  volunteering  to  take  a  P^^^ 
our  table.  Barnes  drank  iiMly,  w^y^ff^ 
enough  to  resume  his  acquaintance  with  MosaiMT 
de  Florae,  wlunn  he  perfaotly  well  recoUectad  4 
Baden,  but  had  thought  proper  to  fi^et  on  tk 
one  or  two  occasions  when  they  had  met  ia  pfv* 
lie  since  the  Vicomte's  arrival  in  this  cooiitiT 
There  are  few  men  who  can  drop  and  resBa»e  IP 
acquaintanoe  with  such  admirable  aelf-po«s«*<* 
as  Bamea  Newoome.  When,  over  our  ^^•■'•^ 
by  which  thne  all  tongues  were  unlooaed  •"^^J* 
man  talked  gay\y,  (^K^ge  Warnn^n  ^P**"^ 
thanked  Bamee,  in  a  httle  mock  e|imch*  i<^^ 
great  kindness  in  noticing  us,  presentipg  ^ 
at  the  aame  Ume  to  Florae  aa  the  ornsment  «fUK 
pity,  the  greatest  banker  of  his  age.  the  beMw 
kinsinan  of  their  friend  Clive,  who  f^  *J'2 
writing  about  him ;  Barnes  said,  with  ca^  ^^ 
accustomed  curses,  he  did  not  know  whstlMJ''^' 
Warrington  was  "  chaffing"  him  or  not,  and  »• 
deed  could  never  make  him  out.  Warnm^^ 
plied  that  he  never  could  make  hiipself  ettl«^ 
if  ever  Mr,  Barnes  could,  Gewge  WouW  vm 
him  for  information  on  that  sul^fect.  .  ^ 

Florae,  like  most  Frenchmsm,  very  ■*^"*^ 
paM»QM,  feft  IV  for  a  while  a[^  ours.  wln» 
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aoodocted  albc  the  ■jobp  HbwutB^glitll 
Mid  ratired  to  amoke  hk  Mgar  <mi  th« 
Baniefl  llien  hte\j  ottered  htf  aenlimeBle  vegMd- 
ing  him,  whidi  were  not  moie  &vonUe  tins 
IhoM  whieh  the  yoong  gentlfliinii  gMienUy  enii- 
ted  xeipeciing  gentlenen  whoee  heoke  wore  tamo 
ed.  He  had  known  a  Mitle  of  Fhwao  ihe  year 
befote,  ei  Baden :  he  had  heen  mned  uf 
Kew  in  that  confounded  I0W  in  ipfaich  Kew 
hit :  he  waa  an  adYentnier,  a  pauper,  a 
a  Begular  Greek ;  he  had  heanl  Flonte  was  of  eld 
diuniiy,  that  waa  Ime  :  but  vrhat  of  that?  He 
^rae  only  one  of  thoee  d—  Fiench  counia ;  eveiy 
kody  wftsaeennt  inFWicAConlbund 'em!  The 
daret  waa  beaatiy— *not  fit  for  a  fentleoiaa  to 

drink!  He  swigged  off -a  ir"'<^^><"*P*'^^VM 
making  the  remark ;  for  BanMeNeweemenboaea 
the  men  and  -tUnge  whkh  he  oaea,  and  periiapa 
ia  belter  aerved  than  raoie  gratefiil  penNma. 

'< Count!''  criea  Wanington,  «'what  do  yen 
mean  by  talking  about  begipily  oeiinta.  Fk>fW)'a 
lamify  ia  one  of  the  nobleet  and  most  aneient  in 
Europe.  It  ia  more  ancient  than  your  ilbiatriona 
ftiend,  the  barbei^aurgeon ;  it  waa  iUuetiiooa  be- 
fon  the  house,  my,  or  the  pagoda  of  Kew  waa  in 
exiateooe."  And  he  went  on  to  deaenbe  how 
Florae,  by  the  demiae  of  his  fcineDian,  wna  now 
ndually  Pnnoe  de  Moneonlour,  though  he  did  Mit 
choose  to  assume  that  titie.  Very  l^y  the  no> 
hie  Qascon  dank  in  which  Qeoige  had  been  im* 
dttlging,  imparted  a  certain  wannth  and  ekiqQenee 
to  hti  desohptiona  of  Floiac'e  good  quatitaea,  high 
birth,  and  eonsidemble  patrimony ;  Barnes  kxA- 
ed  quite  amased  and  acared  at  these  akunouuse- 
menta,  then  laughed,  and  declared  once  men  that 
Warrington  waa  chaffing  him. 
'  *<  Ae  sure  as  the  Bbck  Prince  waa  k>id  ef  Ao- 
^itaine— as  sure  as  the  English  w«re  masters  of 
Bourdeaux — and  why  did  we 
erer  k»e  the  country  1"  cries 
George,  filling  himeelf  a 
bumper,  "  every  word  I  have 
aaid  about  Florae  is  true;'* 
and  Florae  coming  in  at  tills 
Juncture,  having  just  finished 
his  segar,  Gteorge  Inmed 
sovid  and  made  him  a  fine 
speech  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, in  which  he  lauded 
hia  constancy  and  good  hu- 
mor under  evil  fortune,  paid 
him  two  or  three  more  cordial 
#omplimenta,  and  finished  by 
drmking  another  great  bnmp- 
«T  to  his  good  hnlth. 

Florae  took  a  Uttle  vrine,  replied  <«with  effii- 
flion"  to  the  toaat  which  his  excellent,  hia  noble 
friend  had  just  carried.  We  rapped  our  gksaes 
at  the  end  of  the  speech.  The  landloid  fahnself 
teemed  deeply  touched  by  it  as  he  atood  by  with 
a  freeh  botUe.  **It  is  good  wine— it  is  honest 
wine— it  is  capital  vrine,"  says  George,  "fiad 
lionniaoitqoimalypeDse!  What  business  have 
y»u,  you  little  beggar,  to  abuse  it !  my  ancestor 
drank  the  wine  and  wore  the  motto  found  hie  leg 
long  befi»re  a  Newooqie  ever  showed  hit  pri*  ftoa 


int^atibwdfitoaet.''  Q^m^Wimmf^kmmm 
bragged  abent  hie  jMMUgwa  ^cept  under  eertm 
inflaencw.  I  amineUned  to  thiokthat  on.ftM 
QtcaaioB  he  leaUy  did  find  the  elaret  very  good. 

''  Yoju  dfon'i  DMon  to  ai^,"  6»ys  Bmim%  ad* 
Florae  in  Fmooh,  on  wihiah  he  piquid 
^^que  vona  afeami  tel  manche  a  yotM 
atm*  et  %oe  voue  ne  V  uses  pee  V 

FloMo  shmgiafl  hm  ehouldfru;  he  at  first  did 
not  anderstiMid  that  ^miliar  fignie  of  Knglith 
speesh,  or  s«h«t  wm  meant  by  ''having  a  handle 
toyour  name."  »*  Mooeontour  cen  not  dine,  bet* 
feet  than  Fkmc,*' he  aaid.  <«  Flomo  b»s  two  JUNiit 
in  hie  poefcet*  and  llonoontow  execUy  forty  ihiir 
lings.  Fiovae's  proprietor  will  aakMoQoontouff. tor 
montw  fiv  five  weeks'  rot^;  wd  at  &>t  Florac'f 
fitiendt,  m|y  dear,  they  will  bumt  out  laughing  to 
Moncenfeanr'a  noae  i"  *'  How  dioU  ypu  En^^itli 
ace !"  this  acuto  French  observer  Afterward  said* 
laughing,  and  recalling  the  incident  "  Did  yon 
not  aee  bow  that  little  Barnes,  ae  eoon  ae  he  kotv 
my  title  of  Priace*  changed  his  manner  mul  ht^ 
came  all  reapect  toward  me  1"  This,  indeed,  Mflnr 
sianr  de  Fletae't  two  fiiends  leoieiked  wiA  90 
little  amneemant.  Bameebeg^nfuito  welltoiw- 
meaiberlbeir  pleaeantdaysatBaden»and  talked  $i 
their  aoqnaintanoethere:  BamesofieredthePfiaQt 
the  vacant  eeet  in  h«i  bfongbam»and«wa«  ready  to 
est  him  down  any  where  £at  he. willed  in  town, 

«<Bah!"  says  Florae;  **wecamebytbeate«nr 
or,  «id  I  ptiier  the  pemboat"  But  the  hoepha- 
Ue  Bamee,  neverthelees,  called  »pon  Florae  tbr 
neit  day.  And  now  having  paidally  ezplaiAid 
how  the  Prinee  de  Meooontonr  waa  pretent  # 
Mr.  Bamee  Newcome'e  wedding,  let  us  ahosfUmr 
it  wee  thatBamee's  first  cousin,  the  Eaxl  of  Kt«» 
did  net  attend  that  ceremony. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 
aiTtairf  Tf>  mud  cmr. 
Wi  do  not  propoee  to  deeenbe  at  length  or 
witfi  precision  the  circumstaneee  of  the  doti 
vrhlch  ended  to  nnlbitanately  for  young  Led 
Kew.  The  meet&ag  wae  inevitaUe :  a^r  the  pnb- 
fie  acta  and  inealt  of  the  momiog,  the  maddentd 
Frenchman  went  to  it  convinced  that  hit  anl^^ 
onist  had  wiUfirtty  outraged  hiDi,ei^  to  tbowhit 
bracvery  npon  the  body  of  an  Enghahman,  andm 
pnrad  aa  if  he  hadbesn  going  itito  nrtoal  w. 
ity-tikt  idHh  in  ottr  deoaltgnt. 
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tion  which  directly  folUNv»  on  tho  MMM  li)il»»  liM« 
bMn  rapMled  by  a  veiy  great  nuttber  ^Fmnch- 
mot  for  tnai^  yeara  past ;  and  toiaketbeMtgb- 
her's  wile*  and  Im  lile  mbeeqaenay ,  has  not  been 
an- nncmnmen  practice  with  the  politest  people  In 
theworld.  CastUlonneshad  BoidB^bntthatke 
was  going  to  the  field  of  honor ;  stood  with  an 
nndaunted  scowl  belore  his  eaiemfti  pistol ;  and 
diaciiarged  his  own,  and  brongkt  down  his  oppo>- 
nent  with  a  grim  satisfedieni  and  a  csmlbttahla 
conviction  afterward  that  he  had  acted  en^  ^nslanl 
kmmu.  "ItwasweUfertfaitfMilDrthatliefiril 
at  the  first  shot,  my  dear,**  the  «M«plary.  ycmng 
Frenchman  remarked,  **a  seoond  migi*  have  been 
yet  more  fetal  to  him ;  ordinarily  I  am  sore  of 
niy  coup,  and  yon  conceiTe  that  in  an  aflair  ae 
grave  it  was  absolutely  neoeesary  that  one  oieth- 
•r  should  remain  on  the  ground/*  Nay>  should 
M.  de  Kew  recover  from  hui  wound,  it  waa  M.  de 
Gastilionnes*  intention  to  propose  a  second  en* 
oaunter  between  himself  and  that  nobleman.  It 
bad  been  Lord  Kew's  determination  never  to  fire 
i^oQ  his  opponent,  a  eoniession  which  he  made 
not  to  lus  second,  poor  seared  Lord  Rooster,  who 
bore  the  young  Bad  to  Kehl ;  but  to  some  of  his 
nearest  relatives,  who  happened  fortunately  to  be 
not  hr  ham  him  when  he  received  his  wound, 
and  who  came  with  all  the  eagerness  of  love  to 
watch  by  his  bedmde. 

We  have  said  that  Lord  Kew's  mother,  haAj 
Walham,  and  her  second  son  were  staying  at 
Hombourg,  when  the  Earrs  disaster  occurred. 
They  had  proposed  to  come  to  Baden  to  eee  Kew's 
new  bride,  and  to  welcooie her;  but  the preeence 
of  her  mother-in-law  deteitad  Lady  Walhanr,  who 
gave  up  her  heart's  wish  in  bitterness  of  spirit, 
knowing  very  wdl  that  a  meeting  between  the 
old  Countess  and  herself  could  only  produce  the 
wrath,  pain,  and  humiltation  which  their  coming 
together  always  occasioned.  It  was  Lord  Kew 
who  bade  Rooster  srad  for  his  mother,  and  not 
for  Lady  Kew ;  and  as  soon  as  she  received  those 
sad  tidings,  you  may  be  sure  the  poor  lady  hasten- 
ed to  the  bed  whMe  her  wounded  boy  lay. 

The  fever  had  declared  itself,  and  the  young 
man  had  been  delirious  -more  than  onoe.  His 
wan  fooe  lighted  up  with  joy  when  he  saw  his 
mother ;  he  put  his  little  feverish  hand  out  of  the 
bed  to  her ;  **  I  knew  you  would  come,  dear,*'  he 
said,  '<  and- you  know  I  never  would  have  fired 
upon  the  poor  Frenchman.'*  The  fond  mother 
allowed  no  sign  of  terror  or  grief  to  appear  upon 
her  face,  so  as  to  disturb  her  first-born  and  dar- 
Ung ;  but  no  doubt  she  peeked  by  his  side  as  such 
loving  hearts  know  hew  to  pray,  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  trespass,  who  had  forgiven  those  who 
sinned  against  him.  *<  I  knew  I  should  be  hit, 
George,**  said  Kew  to  his  brother  when  they 
wete  alone;  " I  ahrays  expected  some  sach  end 
Mthis.  My  life  has  been  very  wild  and  rediless; 
and  you,  OeoTge,  have  always  been  feithM  to 
Mr  mother.  You  wiU  makn  a  better  Lord  Kew 
ttan  I  have  been,  George.  God  bless  yon  ^ 
Oeerge  flung  hnnsstf  down. with  subs  by  his 
lMllMv*B  bedside  et^  siftee  Ffttk  Imd  tim^u 


thaUidMi 
ftsend  in  the  world.  LsfVB» 
ae  met  ofei  Hie  yma^ 
Ksn's  bed.  Aaadooe  «nd  humble  hsaifei,  1m 
esw  the  least  euaone  and  the  nsst  boiririi, 
srwaitod  the  dread  award  of  life  <n-  dssth;  Mi 
the  weiid,  and  ils  ansUtiott  and  vanities,  nm 
afavt  eot  fireoi  tha  dadMned  chmaber  where  Ik 
aar^  Iwue  wse  bei^g  ti&ed. 

0«f  history  has  had  little  to  do  with  cfasiMtM 
tesemMing  this  lady.     U  is   of  the  worid,  nd 
things  pertiining  to  it.     Things  beyeod  it,  »lbe 
writer  imaguws,  scarcely  beleng  to  the  nsiuhii^i 
pcovinoe.    Who  ie  he^  tlmt  he  sbanid  asMMiie  (k 
divine's eOoe ;  or  turn  his  deek  into  apmcfao^ 
polpit!     In  thai  career  of  pleeane,  ef  idkaMi, 
of  eiime  we  might  call  it  (but  that  thechnaicla 
of  wovid^  matters  had  beet  be  ehaiy  of  •fi^ifm^ 
hard  names  to  nets  which  yonng^  men  sie  danf 
hi  the  woild  every  day),  the  gentle  widowed  Uj, 
mother  of  Lord  Kew,  could  but  keep  aloo^  di- 
ploring  the  course  upon  whidi  her  deer  yMSf 
prodigal  had  entered ;    and  pny»g  with  tku 
saaAly  love,  these  pure  aupphoetioM,  with  wUA 
good  mothers  follow  their  childm,  for  bcr  iN^^ 
lepentanee  and  retum.     Very  likely  her  niBi 
was  narrow ;  very  likely  the  precauticw  wWd 
she  had  used  in  the  lad's  early  days,  the  tat» 
and  directors  she  had  set  about  him,  theT6li|iflSi 
studies  and  practices  to  which  die  would  litfe 
subjected  him,  had  served  only  to  vex  and  weoy 
the  young  pupil,  and  to  drive  his  high  spirit  into 
revolt.     It  ii  haxd  to  convince  a  woman  perMlf 
pure  in  her  life  and  intentions,  ready  to  die  H 
need  were  for  her  own  feith,  bavmg  absohite  cia- 
fidence  in  the  instruction  of  her  teachers,  tint  ik 
and  they  (vrith  all  their  aermena)  may  be  doing 
harm.     When  the  young  catechist  y*^  <"•' 
hk  reverence*s  discourse,  who  knows  hot  it  ii  tk 
doctor's  vanity  which  k  enraged,  and  toot  Heiwn 
which  is  offendedl     It  may  have  been,  is  tk 
difierences  which  took  place  betweoi  her  md  ih 
her,  the  good  Lady  Walham  never  cooW  tmf»- 
bend  the  lad's  aide  of  the  argument  l^^^^^^ 
Protestantism  against  her  doctrines  sboidd  a\m 
itself  on  the  turf,  the  gaming-t^le,  or  the  ^ 
of  the  opera-house  ;  and  thus  but  for  tbe  m^H- 
tune  under  which  peor  Kew  now  lay  ^**^5 
these  two  loving  hearts  might  have  temvtt^ 
through  life  asunder.     But  by  ths  boy's  *f^»~J^ 
in  the  paroxysms  of  hk  fever;  in  tbe  ^^^ 
of  hk  delirium  ;  in  the  sweet  patience  aod  ttw- 
ness  with  which  he  received  hk  dear  toar*'^ JJ^ 
tentions;  the  gratefotaess  with  which  be  tWW 
the  servants  who  waited  on  him ;  tbe  fert*o* 
witfi  which  he  suffered  -the  suigton'a  deatogi 
vrith  hk  wound  ;--the  widowed  woman  bad  ij 
opportunity  to  admire  with  aa^awpwitfi  *'^"f 
ness  tiie  generous  goodness  of  h«r  «*  i  **■ 
those  hours,  those  sacred  hours  paakd  in  b^'/^ 
chamber,  6f  prayers,  fears,  hopes,  Tec<A\etm^ 
and  passionate  material  love, wrestling  witfl«^ 
for  her  darling's  fife;— no  douU  tbtf  b^JJ^ 
creature  came  to  acknowledge  tiiat  her  own  coipw 

regarding  hhn  had  beeta  wrong ;  sad,  even  «>*■ 
for  hais^thki  forhina,  niflnnd  fofgi^«>»^ 
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For  flome  tiaon  6««rge  Bannt  IumI  to  mtd  t«t 
doablftil  and  melancholy  Ml^tmi  tor  Lady  K«w 
md  the  Newoome  ikniUy  at  Baden,  who  wwo  aU 
^leatly  mofved  and  affeeledhytbe  accident  whMi 
had  helaUen  poor  Kew.  Lady  Kew  broke  out  hi 
wiath  and  indifnation.  We  may  \)e  aiiie  the 
iXicheaee  d*[Tiy  offered  to  condole  with  her  upon 
Kew*e  mishap  the  day  after  the  newa  arrived  at 
Baden ;  and,  indeed,  came  to  Tieit  her.  The  old 
lady  had  jtiet  received  other  diaqnietittf 
fence.  She  waa  jnat  going  out,  but  she  bade  her 
■emmt  to  inform  the  Dachesee  that  she  waa  never 
more  at  home  to  the  Daoheese  dlviy.  The  mee- 
•age  was  net  delivered  properly,  or  the  person 
ibr  whom  it  waa  intended  did  not  choose  to  rni- 
4erstand  it,  for  presently  as  the  Gonnteea  was 
hobbling  across  the  walk  on  her  vray  to  her  daugh- 
ter's residence,  she  met  the  Dachesse  d*Ivry,  who 
tainted  her  with  a  demoie  comrtesy  and  a  com* 
mofiplace  expression  of  condolence.  The  Queen 
of  Scots  was  surrounded  by  the  chief  part  of  her 
eoort,  saving  of  course  M.M.  CastiUonnes  and 
Punter  absenton  service.  **  We  were  speaking  of 
this  deplorable  affair,**  said  Madame  d*Ivry  (wUch 
indeed  was  the  truth,  although  she  said  it). 
«'  How  we  pity  you,  Madame  !**    Blacldwil  and 


Loder,  Omaheoaaslo  and  SsUangenbad, 
sympathetie  conntenaneee. 

Trembling  on  her  cane,  the  old  Coontess  glsrad 
out  upon  Madame  dlvry,  **  I  pray  you,  Madame," 
she  said  m  Freneh,  <*  never  again  to  address  me 
the  word.  If  I  had,  like  you,  assassins  in  my 
pay,  I  would  have  you  killed ;  do  you  hear  mef* 
and  she  hobbled  on  her  way.  The  household  lo 
which  she  went  was  in  terrible  agitation ;  the 
'  Lady  Ann  frightened  beyond  measure,  poor 
Ethel  foil  of  ^ead,  and  feeling  guilty  almost  as 
if  she  had  been  the  cause,  as  ii^eed  liie  was  the 
occasion,  of  Kew's  misfortune.  And  the  fomiiy 
had  fuither  cause  of  alarm  from  the  shock  which 
the  news  had  given  to  Sir  Brian.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  had  had  iUnessea  of  late  which  caused 
his  friends  mudi  anxiety.  He  had  passed  two 
months  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  his  physicians  dreads 
ing  a  paralytic  attack;  and  Madame  d*Ivry's  party 
etui  sauntering  on  the  walk,  the  men  smoking 
their  segare,  the  women  breathing  their  scandal, 
now  beheld  Doctor  Finck  issuing  from  Lady 
Ann's  apartments,  and  wearing  such  a  face  of 
anxiety  that  the  Duchesse  asked,  with  some 
emotion,  **  Had  there  been  a  fresh  bulletin  from 
Kehll" 
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'«No,  tban  bad  bwn  no  finA  b«lk«fatlN«tt 
Kehl ;  but  two  hours  mee  Bit  Bnaa  liI«ir«WH 
had  bpd  a  paiafytic  Miniie.*' 

**Ishev«!y  hadl'* 

«« Np,"  «ay«  Br.  Finok,  *«ii0  k  Kvt  Tvy  iMd.*' 

<«  How  inoonaolaUe  M.  Ba^l^0  will  Iw!"  Mid 
die  Dnebeflae,  slmiggiBLg  hai  haggaid  alMMildew. 
Wbereaa  the  fact  waa  that  Mr.  Banna  ntaUied 
parfoot  piasence  of  mind  uadcr  both  of  the  mia- 
fortuMs  which  had  be&Uan  his  feniily.  Two 
days  aftarward  the  DvdiMse's  bnsbaiid  antred 
himself  when  we  majpreaome  tbatexempiaiy  wo* 
man  was  too  much  engaged  wdth  her  own  awaits 
to  be  able  to  be  interMted  idxHit  the  doings  of 
other  people.  With  the  Dniw'a  anival  the  court 
of  Mary  Quees  of  Scots  WM  broken  up.  Her 
majes^  vM  oendiicted  to  Loch  Lcvan,  wfaera 
her  tyrant  soon  diamiBsed  her  vary  last  lady-ki- 
yna^g,  tha  eoniSdeniial  Insb  aecretary,  whose 
performance  had  produoad  such  a  fiaa  efiset 
among  the  Newoomes. 

Had  poor  Sir  Brian  Newcome's  seisure  occus- 
sed  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  aatmnn,  his  illness 
no  doubt  would  have  kept  him  for  aome  months 
confined  at  Baden ;  but  aa  he  was  pretty  nearly 
the  last  of  Dr.  Yon  Finck*s  bath  patients,  and 
that  eminent  physician  longed  to  be  off  to  the 
Residenz,  he  was  pronounced  in  a  fit  condition 
for  easy  traveling  in  rather  a  brief  period  after 
his  attack,  and  it  was  determined  to  transport 
him  to  Manheim,  and  thence  by  water  to  London 
and  Newcome. 

During  all  this  period  of  their  &ther*s  misfor- 
tune no  Sister  of  Charity  could  have  been  more 
tender,  active,  cheerful,  and  watchful,  than  Miss 
Ethel.  She  had  to  wear  a  kind  fkce  and  exhibit 
no  anxiety  when  occaaionally  the  foeble  invalid 
made  inquiries  regarding  poor  Kew  at  Baden ;  to 
catch  the  phrases  as  they  came  from  him ;  to  ac- 
quiesce, or  not  to  deny,  when  Sir  Brian  talked 
of  the  marriages — both  marriages — taking  place 
at  Christmas.  Sir  Brian  was  especially  eager 
for  bis  daughter's,  and  repeatedly,  with  his  broken 
Words,  and  smiles,  and  caresses,  which  were  now 
quite  senile,  declared  that  his  Ethel  would  make 
the  prettiest  countess  in  England.  There  came 
8  letter  or  two  from  Clive,  no  doubt,  to  the  young 
nurse  in  her  sick  room.  Manly  and  generous, 
fhn  of  tenderness  and  affection,  as  those  letters 
surely  were,  they  could  give  but  little  pleasure  to 
the  young  lady,  mdeed,  only  add  to  her  doubts 
and  pain.  ' 

She  had  told  none  of  her  friends  as  yet  of  those 
last  words  of  Kew's,  which  she  interpreted  as  a 
forewell  on  the  young  nobleman's  part.  Had  she 
told  them  they  very  Vkely  would  not  have  under- 
stood Kew*s  meaning  as  she  did,  and  peraisted  in 
thinking  that  the  two  were  reconciled.  At  any 
rate,  Vhile  he  and  her  fiither  were  still  lying 
stricken  by  the  blows  which  had  prostrated  them 
both,  all  questions  of  love  and  marriage  had  been 
put  aside.  Did  she  love  him  1  She  felt  such  a 
kind  pity  for  his  misfortune,  such  an  admiration 
fbr  his  generous  gallantry,  such  a  remorse  for 
her  own  wayward  conduct  and  cruel  behavior  to- 
ward this  most  honest,  aood  kindly,  and  afibction- 


t,  that  tba  soM  of  ivcanl  wfaMi  alw 
eauld  bwtDw  vpon  him  might  s^reiy  be  said  id 
anonat  to  liove.  For  each  a  w»oo  as  that  etm- 
teo)fdaled  between  Ikyem,  perhiys  for  mnj  laar. 
fiafs,  no  gnealer  degree  of  atrartoept  was  tm^ 
aaay  as  the  cooimon  cement.  Warm  IHcndah^ 
and  ikmm^  estaem  and  confidence  (I  do  nut 
•ay  that  eur  young  lady  caleulalal  in  thia  ma(tc>^ 
af-ftat  way)  are  safe  propeitiea  mveated  in  t!km 
*  ^pmdent  ou»fii^  stod^  multiplying  and  faeaiii^ 
an  iofSBeaaing  value  wiA  evexy  year.  Many  a 
young  couple  of  spendthriila  get  throagfa  Ibek 
caiiital  of  paasian  in  the  first  tvelvemontba,  and 
haore  no  bve  left  for  the  daily  demands  of  adei- 
Qfo.  O  me!  fbr  the  day  when  the  bank  acoonm 
is  eloaed,  and  the  cupboard  is  empty,  and  the  fian 
of  Damen  and  Phyltts  insolvent ! 

Mias  Newoome,  we  w^,  witlnmt  doubt,  did  n# 
make  her  cateulations  in  this  debtor  and  eredittf 
foahaon;  Itwaaonfythegentlcamenof  that(«D% 
who  went  to  Lombard  Street  But  suppose  sha 
thought  that  regard,  and  esteeqi,  and  afiectioB, 
being  aufficient,  she  could  joyfidly  and  with  al- 
most all  har  heart  bring  such  a  pottioo  to  htmi 
Kew ;  that  her  harsfanesa  toward  him  aa  con- 
trasted with  his  own  generomty,  and  above  al 
with  his  present  pain,  infinitely  touched  her ;  and 
suppose  she  fancied  that  there  was  another  per- 
son in  the  worid  to  whom,  did  fotes  permit,  she 
could  offer  not  esteem,  affection,  pity  only,  bat 
something  ten  thousand  times  more  preciona! 
We  are  not  in  the  young  lady's  secrets,  but  if 
fldie  has  some  as  she  sits  by  her  father's  chair  and 
bed,  who  day  or  night  will  have  no  other  attend- 
ant ;  and,  as  she  busies  herself  to  interpret  his 
wants,  silently  moves  on  his  errands,  administers 
his  potions,  and  watches  bis  sleep,  thinks  of 
Clive  absent  and  unhappy,  of  Kew  wounded  and 
in  danger,  ahe  must  have  subject  enough  of  thought 
and  pain.  Little  wonder  that  her  cheeks  are  pak 
and  her  eyes  look  red  ;  she  has  her  cares  to  en- 
dure now  in  the  worid,  and  her  burden  to  bear  in 
it,  and  somehow  she  feels  she  is  alone,  since  that 
day  when  poor  Clive's  carriage  drove  away. 

In  a  mood  of  more  than  ordinary  depression 
and  weakness  Lady  Kew  must  have  found  her 
granddaughter  upon  one  of  the  few  occasions 
after  the  double  midiap  when  Ethel  and  her  elder 
were  together.  Sir  Brian's  illness,  aa  it  may  be 
imagined,  affected  a  lady  very  slightly,  who  was 
of  an  age  when  these  calamities  occasion  hot 
small  disquiet,  and  who  having  survived  her  own 
fkther,  her  husband,  her  son,  and  witneased  their 
lordship's  respective  demises  with  perfect  com- 
posure, could  not  reasonably  be  called  upon  to 
feel  any  particular  dismay  at  the  probable  depart- 
ure from  this  life  of  a  Lombard  Street  banker, 
who  happened  to  be  her  daughter'a  Imsbaod.  In 
fact  not  Barnes  Newcome  himself  could  awak 
that  event  more  philoeophically.  So  finding  Ethel 
in  this  melancholy  mood,  Lady  Kew  thought  a 
drive  in  the  firesh  air  would  be  o€  service  to  her, 
and  Sir  Brian  happening  to  be  asleep,  carried  the 
young  girl  away  in  her  barouche. 

They  talked  about  Lord  Kew,  of  whom  tlie  ac- 
coamawm  «neotiia«iiiK.  Md«he  k  madk^  in 
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Ulilo  of  hit  ttifaf  flMitfaflr  and  her  medicinM.  ""^ 
Bf  toon  as  be  ^  able  to  ,movp  we  muet  ^  t^ 
Cbtcb  bim,  my  dear,  La^  Kew  gnoouaiy  said, 
before  tbat  foolisb  woman  has  made  a  Metbof^ 
of  hiim.  Hp  \%  always  led  by  the  womao  who  if 
nearest  bim,  aj^d  I  know  one  who  will  make  of 
bim  just  the  best  little  busbiMid  in  England.  Per 
&re  tbey  bad  come  to  this  delicate  point  the  la4y 
fgid  her  grandchild  bad  talked  Kew^s  c^ia^etw 
over,  the  girl,  you  may  be  syre,  having  spoken i 
feelingly  and  eloquently  about  his  kinikiess  and 
courage,  and  many  admirable  qualities.  Sbf 
kindled  when  she  heard  the  ic^kn^  of  bis  behav- 
ior at  the  commencement  of  the  fracaa  with  M. 
de  Castillonnes,  his  gireat  forbearance  and  good- 
nature, and  his  resolution  and  magnanimity  whep 
the  moment  of  collision  came. 

But  when  Lady  Kew  arrived  at  tbat  period  of 
|ier  discourse,  in  which  she  stated  that  Kew  would 
make  the  best  little  husband  in  England,  poor 
Ethers  eyes  Med  with  tears ;  we  must  ren^ember 
tbat  her  high  spirit  was  worn  down  by  watching 
and  much  vari^  anxiety,  and  then  she  confessed 
^t  there  had  been  no  reconciliation,  as  all  tb# 
family  fancied,  between  Frank  and  beiself— on 
the  contrary,  a  parting,  which  she  understood  to  hs 
final;  and  she  owned  that  ber  conduct  toward 
ber  cousin  bad  been  inost  captions  and  cruel,  and 
tbat  she  could  not  expect  tbey  should  ever  again 
come  together.  Lady  Kew,  who  hated  sick  bed* 
and  surgpons,  except  for  berpeU;  who  bated  \m 
daughter-in-law  above  all,  was  greatly  annoyed 
at  the  news  which  Ethel  gave  her;  madp  light 
of  it,  however,  and  w^  quite  consent  that  a 
very  few  words  from  her  would  placo  mattcrp  on 
^beir  old  footing,  fMul  determined  on  forthwith 
getting  out  for  Kehl.  She  would  have  carried 
Ethel  with  her,  but  that  the  poor  Baronet  with 
cries  and  moans  insisted  on  retaining  bis  nuiP^, 
and  Ethers  grandmother  was  left  to  undertake 
this  mission  by  herself,  the  girl  remaining  behind 
fcqni^scent,  not  nnwilling,  owning  qpenly  a  great 
regard  and  esteem  for  Kew,  an4  the  wrong  ^bicb 
she  had  done  bim — ^feeling  secretly  a  e^ntiincnt 
irbich  she  hi^  beat  smother.  She  bad  received 
a  letter  from  that  other  person,  ^nd  answered  it 
with  her  mother's  cognizance ;  but  about  this  lit- 
tle aflfair  neither  La^y  Ann  nor  ber  daughter  hap- 
pened to  say  a  word  to  the  manager  of  the  wb^ 
£uniiy. 

» 

CHAPTER    XXXYIII. 

^r  VW9U  lUDT  UEW  LSATM  BIS  liOBPSXtf  QUm 

COICVALSSCSNT. 

In MBoiAT£LT  afler  Lord  Kew*s  wound,  and  as 
it  was  necessary  to  apprise  the  Newcome  &mily 
of  the  accident  which  bad  occurred,  the  good-na- 
tured young  Kew  had  himself  wriUen  a  brief  note 
to  acquaint  his  relatives  with  his  mishap,  and 
bad  even  taken  the  precaution  to  antedate  a  couple 
of  billeU  to  be  dispatched  on  future  days ;  kindly 
forgeries,  which  told  the  Newcome  family  and 
^e  Countess  of  Kew  that  Lord  Kew  was  pro- 
gressing rery  favorably,  and  that  his  hurt  WM 
trifling.  The  fever  bad  set  ip,  and  tbe  yoong 
patient  ^raf  Lying  in  gjeeat  danger,  M 1091^  Qf  ttl9 


ViflflaidB  st  Bar 
den  Mii^w,  wben 
bis  friends  tbeie 
wc^e  aet  at  easp 
bytbislaUaqiqua 
bulletin.  On 
this  third  day  a£. 
tertlMB  aogdent, 
Ludy  Walbw 
airi^red  with  bctr 
yo^ngpr  son,  to 
jM  Loird  K«w 
in  fhe  ifstvt 
which  ensued 
ailer  the  wound. 
As  tbe  terrible 
anxiety  during 
tbe  illness  had 
been  Lady  Wal- 
bam's,  ap  was 
hers  tbe  delight 

oi  tbe  recovery.  Tbe  coramander-^in-tdiief  of  the 
family,  tbe  old  lady  at  Baden,  showed  her  synk- 
pathy  by  sending  couriprs,  and  repeatedly  issuing 
orders  to  have  news  of  Kpw.  Sick  beds  aofusa 
ber  a^ay  invariably.  Wb^n  illness  befell  a  mei»- 
ber  of  bisr  family  she  baatUy  retreated  from  be- 
fore tb9  /Nifferer,  showing  her  agitation  of  mind^ 
ho^ever»  by  excesfive  ill-humor  to  all  tbe  othflif 
within  ber  reach. 

A  fbitni^bt  passed,  a  ball  bad  been  found  and 
extracted,  the  fever  was  oyer,  the  wound  was 
progressing  favorably,  the  patient  advancing  to- 
ward oonvaleaoence,  and  the  mother,  with  bar 
child  once  |noc^  und^  her  wing,  happier  than 
she  bad  b^n  for  seven  years  paf  t,  during  whieb 
ber  young  prodigal  ha4  been  running  tbe  thoogblr 
less  career  of  which  he  bimeelf  was  weaiy,  and 
which  bad  occasioned  tbe  fond  lady  such  angnish. 
Xboae  doubts  which  peiplex  many  a  thinking  man, 
and  when  formed  and  uttered  give  many  a  ibnd 
and  faitl^ul  womitn  pain  so  exquisite,  had  meit 
fortunately  never  croas^d  Kew*s  mind.  His  eacl^ 
impressionn  vere  such  as  his  mother  had  left 
them;  and  he  came  back  to  her  as  she  would 
have  bim,  a*  a  little  child,  owning  bis  faults  with 
a  hearty,  humble  repentance;  and  with  a  thou- 
sand fimple  confessions  lamenting  the  errors  of 
his  past  days.  We  have  seen  him  tired  and 
chained  of  tbe  pleasures  which  h?  was  pursuing, 
of  the  cqmpaniona  who  surrounded  bim,  of  the 
brawls  and  diisipationa  which  amnaed  him  no 
uMtre ;  in  those  hours  of  danger  and  doubt,  when 
he  bad  lain,  with  death  peifaaps  before  him,  mak- 
ing up  hup  account  of  the  vain  life  which  probabl| 
he  wofuld  be  called  upon  to  surrender,  no  wondeor 
this  simple,  kindly,  modest,  and  courageous  soul 
thought  amously  ot  the  past  and  of  thtf  future; 
and  prayi»d,  and  resolved,  if  a  future  were  award- 
ed to  bim,  it  should  make  amends  for  tbe  dajr« 
gone  by ;  and  surely  as  tbe  mother  and  son  lead 
togetber  tbe  beloved  afsurance  of  the  divine  for- 
giveness, and  of  that  joy  which  angeb  feel  m 
heaven  ^r  a  sinner  repentant,  we  may  fancy  in 
the  bapRX  mother's  breast  a  feeling  somewhat 
akin  |»  tbfl^  angeUc  iriicitj,  a  giutiMB  and  te 
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of  all  othen  the  loftiest,  the  purest,  tfte  koenwt. 
Lady  Walham  might  shrmk  with  terror  at  the 
Frenchman's  name;  but  her  son  could  forgive 
him,  with  all  his  heart,  and  kiss  his  mother^ 
hand,  and  thank  him  as  the  best  ftiend  of  his 
hfbi 

During  all  the  days  of  his  iUness  Kew  h«d 
never  once  mentioned  Ethel's  name,  and  once  or 
twice  as  his  recovery  progressed,  when  with  doabt 
and  tremor  his  mother  alluded  to  it,  he  turned 
from  the  subject  as  one  that  was  disagreeable  and 
painful.  Had  she  thought  seriously  on  certain 
things  T  Lady  Walham  asked.  Kew  thought  not ; 
but  those  who  are  bred  up  as  yon  would  have 
them,  mother,  are  often  none  the  better,  the  hum* 
ble  young  fellow  said.  I  believe  she  is  a  very 
good  girl.  She  is  very  clever,  she  is  exceedingly 
handsome,  she  is  very  good  to  her  parents  fuid 
her  brothers  and  sisters ;  but — he  did  not  finish 
the  sentence.  Perhaps  he  thought,  as  he  toM 
Ethel  afterward,  that  she  would  have  agreed  with 
Lady  Walham  even  worse  than  with  her  impe- 
rious old  grandmother. 

Lady  Walham  then  fell  to  deplore  Sir  Brian's 
condition,  accounts  of  whose  seizure  of  course 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  Kehl  party,  and  to 
lament  that  a  worldly  man  as  he  was  should  have 
such  an  affliction,  so  near  the  grave  and  so  little 
prepared  for  it.  Here  honest  Kew,  however,  held 
out.  **  Every  man  for  himself,  mother,"  says  he. 
**  Sir  Brian  was  bred  up  very  strictly,  perhaps  too 
strictly  as  a  young  man .  Don't  you  know  that  that 
good  Colonel,  his  elder  brother,  who  seems  to  me 
•bout  the  most  honest  and  good  old  gentleman  I 
ever  met  in  my  life,  was  driven  into  rebellion  and 
«11  sorts  of  wild  courses  by  old  Mrs.  Newcome's 
Qnranny  over  himt  As  for  Sir  Brian,  ha  goes  to 
dinrch  every  Sunday :  has  prayers  in  the  family 
every  day :  I'm  sure  has  led  a  hundred  times  bet- 
ter life  than  I  have,  poor  old  Sir  Brian.  I  often 
have  thought,  mother,  that  though  our  side  was 
wrong,  yours  could  not  be  altogether  right,  be- 
caase  I  remember  howmytntor,  and  Mr.  Bonner 
«id  Dr.  Laud,  when  they  used  to  come  down  to 
us  at  Kewbury,  used  to  make  themselves  so  un- 
hi4>py  about  ciher  people."  So  the  widow  with- 
drew her  nnhappinbss  about  Sir  Brian ;  she  was 
quite  glad  to  hope  for  the  best  regarding  that  in- 
valid. 

With  some  fears  yet  regarding  her  son — for 
many  of  the  books  wiUi  wiiich  the  good  lady  trav- 
eled could  not  be  got  to  interest  him ;  at  some  he 
would  laugh  outright— with  fear  mixed  with  the 
maternal  joy  that  he  was  returned  to  her,  and  had 
quitted  his  old  ways ;  with  keen  feminine  triumph, 
perhaps,  that  she  had  won  him  back,  and  happi* 
ness  at  his  daily  mending  health,  all  Lady  Wal- 
ham's  hours  were  passed  in  thankful  and  delight- 
ed occupation.  Oeorge  Barnes  kept  the  New- 
oomes  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his  brother's 
health.  The  skillful  surgeon  from  Strasbourg 
reported  daily  better  and  better  of  him,  and  the 
HMe  ftmily  were  living  in  great  peace  and  con- 
tentment, with  one  s^jeot  of  dread,  however, 
hanging  over  the  mother  of  the  two  young  men, 
tlie  arfivai  of  Lady  Kew,  as  she  was  ibreboding, 


the  fierce  old  motlwp4n»brw  who  had  worsCeid 
Lady  Walham  in  many  a  previoos  battle. 

It  was  what  they  cail  the  snamoer  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, and  the  weather  was  luckily  very  fine ;  Kew 
oould  presently  be  wheeled  into  the  garden  of 
the  hotel,  whence  he  oould  see  the  broad  tmtid 
current  of  the  swollen  Rhine:  the  French  bank 
fringed  with  alders,  the  vast  yeUow  fields  behind 
them,  the  great  Avenne  of  pc^iars  stretching^  awvy 
to  the  Alsatian  dty,  and  its  pnrple  minster  yon- 
der. Good  Lady  Walham  was  for  improving  the 
shining  hour  by  reading  amusing  ^tracts  fna 
her  fkvorite  volumes,  gentle  anecdotes  of  Cfaaness 
and  Hottentot  converts,  and  incidents  from  nrie- 
sionary  travel.  George  Barnes,  a  wily  yoimg 
diplomatist,  insinuated  ^  Gafignani,*'  and  hinted 
that  Kew  might  tike  a  novel;  and  a  profane  walk 
called  "Oliver  Twist"  having  appeared  about  Ifais 
time,  whidi  George  read  out  to  his  fannly  wiA 
admiraUe  emphasis,  it  is  a  fact  that  Lady  Wal- 
ham became  so  interested  in  the  parish  boy^ 
progress,  that  she  took  \Ab  history  into  her  bed- 
room (where  it  veas  discovered,  under  Blather- 
wick's  *'  Voice  from  Mesopotamia,"  by  her  lady- 
ship's maid),  and  that  Kew  laughed  so  immense^ 
at  Mr.  Bumble,  the  Beadle,  as  to  endanger  tfat 
reopening  of  his  wound. 

While,  one  day,  they  vrere  so  harmlessly  snd 
pleasant^  occupied,  a  great  whacking  of  whips, 
blowing  of  horns,  and  whirring  of  wheels  was 
heard  in  the  street  without^  The  vriieels  stopped 
at  thdf  hotel  gate;  Lady  Walham  started  up; 
ran  through  tiie  garden  door,  doafafig  it  bcftnad 
her;  and  divined  justly  who  had  arrived.  The 
landlord  was  bowii^g ;  the  conrier  poshing^  about ; 
waiters  in  attendance ;  one  of  them,  comings  np 
to  pale-faced  Lady  Walham,  said,  **  Her  Excel- 
lency the  Frau  Grafinn  von  Kew  is  even  now 
absteiging." 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  walk  into  our 
salon,  Lady  Kewt"  said  i£e  daughter*in-lscw, 
stepping  forward  and  opening  the  door  of  that 
apartment.  The  Countess,  leaning  on  her  eCsA^ 
entered  that  darkened  chamber.  She  ran  up  to- 
ward an  easy  chair,  where  she  supposed  Lord 
Kew  was.  "My  dear  Frank!"  cries  the  old 
lady ;  "  my  dear  boy,  what  a  pretty  fright  yon 
have  given  us  all !  They  don't  keep  you  in  this 
horrid  noisy  room  facing  the —  Ho — ^what  is 
thisi"  cries  the  Countess,  closing  her  sentence 
abruptly. 

''It  is  not  Fraidc.  It  is  only  a  bolster,  Lady 
Kew :  and  I  don't  keep  him  in  a  noisy  roooi  to- 
ward the  street,"  said  Lady  Walham. 

"  Ho !  how  do  you  dot  This  is  the  way  to  him, 
I  suppose ;"  and  she  went  to  another  door — ^it  was 
a  cupboard  full  of  the  relics  of  Frank's  illnees, 
from  which  Lady  Walham's  motber-in*law  ^rank 
back  aghast.  **  Will  you  please  to  see  that  I  have 
a  comfortable  room,  Maria ;  and  one  for  my  maid, 
next  me  1  I  will  thank  you  to  see  yoursdf,'*  the 
Empress  of  Kew  said,  pointing  with  her  stick; 
before  which  many  a  time  the  younger  lady  had 
trembled. 

This  thne  Lady  Walham  only  rang  the  bell.  **  T 
don't  speak  G^ennan ;  and  huveiagifet  been  en  sny 
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490K  oC  th«  hottM  biu  this.  You  teKYaii^  iud  het^ 
tar  see  to  your  room,  Lady  Kew.  Tiiat  next  is 
ma» ;  and  I  keep  the  dooor,  which  you  are  trying, 
locked  on  the  other  side." 

**  And  I  suf^ose  Frank  is  locked  up  there !" 
Qcied  the  old  lad|y,  *^  with  a  basin  of  gruel  and  a 
book  of  Watts's  hymns.'*  A  servant  entered  at 
this  moment,  answering  I^ady  Walham's  siim- 
mons.  **  Peacock,  the  Countess  of  Kew  says  that 
she  proposes  to  stay  here  this  evening.  Please  to 
ask  the  landlord  to  show  her  ladyship  rooms/' 
said  Lady  Walham ;  and  by  this  time  she  had 
thought  of  a  reply  to  Lady  Kew*s  last  kind  speech. 

"  If  XQj  son  were  locked  op  in  my  room,  ma- 
dam, his  mother  is  surely  the  best  nurse  ht  him. 
Why  did  you  not  come  to  him  three  weeks  soon- 
er, when  there  was  nobody  with  him  1" 

Lady  Kew  said  nothing,  but  glared  and  show- 
ed her  teeth — ^Ihose  peads  set  in  gold. 

'*And  my  company  mii,j|»  not  amuse  Lord 
Kew—" 

**He— e- 


grinned  the  elder,  savagely. 

"  But  at  least  it  is  better  than  some  to  which 
you  introduced  my  son,"  continued  Lady  Kew's 
daaghter-in-law,  gathering  £01100  and  wrath  as  she 
spoke.  "  Your  ladyship  may  think  lightly  of  me, 
but  you  can  hardly  think  so  ill  of  me  as  of  the 
Dnehesse  dlvry,  I  should  suppose,  to  whom  you 
sent  my  boy,  to  fi>rm  him,  you  said ;  about  whom, 
when  I  remonstrated — iot  though  I  live  out  of  the 
world  I  hear  oi  it  sometimes — ^you  were  pleased 
to  tell  me  that  I  was  k  prude  and  a  iool.  It  is 
you  I  thank  &>t  slanting  my  child  from  me— 
yes,  you — for  so  many  years  of  my  life ;  and  for 
bringing  me  to  him  when  he  was  bleeding  and  al- 
most a  corpse,  but  that  God  preserved  hun  to  the 
iddow's  prayers ;  and  you,  you  were  by,  and 
lyver  came  near  him." 

<*  I — ^I  did  not  come  to  see  you— or— or — for 
this  kind  of  scene.  Lady  Walham,"  muttered  the 
other.  Lady  Kew  was  accustonted  to  triumph, 
by  attacking  in  masses,  like  Napoleon.  Those 
who  feced  her  routed  her. 

**  No ;  you  did  not  come  for  me,  I  know  ^ery 
well,"  the  daughter  went  on.  *'  You  loved  me  no 
better  than  you  loved  your  son,  whose  life*  as 
loQg  as  you  meddled  with  it,  you  made  wretched. 
Ton  came  here  for  my  boy.  Haven't  you  done 
him  evil  enough  1  And  now  God  has  mercifully 
preserved  him,  you  want  to  lead  him  back  again 
into  ruin  and  crime.  It  shall  not  be  so,  widced 
woman !  bad  mother !  cruel,  heartless  parent  I — 
George!"  (Here  her  younger  son  entered  the 
room,  and  she  ran  toward  him  with  fluttering 
robes  and  seized  his  hands.)  **  Here  i%  your 
grandmother;  here  is  the  Countess  of  Kew,  come 
from  fiiden  at  last ;  and  she  wants^—ahe  wants 
to  take  Frank  from  us,  my  deac,  and  to-— give — 
him — ^back  to  the — Frenchwoman  again.  No, 
ne !  O,  my  God  !  Never !  never  I"  And  she 
flung  herself  into  George  Barnes's  aims,  fiunting 
with  an  hysteric  burst  of  tears. 

"  You  had  best  get  a  strait-waistcoat  for  your 
mother,  George  Barnes,"  Lady  Kew  said,  scorn 
and  hatred  in  her  iace.  (If  she  had  been  lago's 
dMghter,  wit|i »  strong  likenecs  to  her  siri^Loxd 


Steyam's  sister  could  not  have  looked  mttse  dia> 
bolical.)  "  Have  you  had  advice  for  her  1  Has 
nursing  poor  Kew  turned  her  head.  I  came  to 
see  him.  Wl^  have  I  been  left  alone  for  half  an 
hour  with  this  mad  woman  1  You  ought  not  to 
trust  her  to  give  Frank  medicine.  It  is  pos- 
itively—" 

'*  £xouse  me,"  said  George,  with  a  bow ;  **  J 
don't  think  the  complaint  has  as  yet  exhibited 
itself  in  my  mother's  branch  of  the  family.  (She 
always  hated  me,"  thought  George ;  *'  but  if  sbo 
had  by  chancy  left  me  a  legacy,  there  it  goes^ 
You  would  like,  ma'am,  to  see  the  rooms  u^ 
stairs  1  Here  is  the  landlord  to  conduct  your  la- 
dyship. Frank  will  be  quite  ready  to  receive  you 
when  you  come  down,  I  am  sure  I  need  not  beg 
of  your  kindness  that  nothing  may  be  said  to  agjb* 
tate  him.  It  is  barely  three  weeks  since  M.  de 
Castillonnes'  ball  was  extracted ;  and  the  doctor 
wish  be  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible." 

You  may  be  sure  thiat  the  landlord,  the  council 
and  the  persons  engaged  in  showing  the  Countess 
of  Kew  the  apartments  above,  spent  an  agreeable 
time  with  her  lIxcelleDcy  the  Frau  Graflnn  von 
Kew.  She  must  have  had  better  luck  in  her  exfr 
oounter  with  these  than  in  her  previous  passages 
with  her  grandson  and  his  mother ;  for  when  she 
issued  ftom  her  apartment  in  a  new  dress  and 
fresh  cap.  Lady  KJdw's  face  wore  an  expression 
of  perfect  serenity.  Her  attendant  may  have  shook 
her  fist  behind  her,  and  her  man's  eyes  and  &oe 
looked  Blits  and  Donnerwetter ;  but  their  mis- 
tress's features  wore  that  pleased  look  which  thsy 
assumed  when  she  had  been  satis£u:torily  punis}^ 
ing  somebody.  Lord  Kew  had  by  this  time  got 
back  from  the  garden  to  his  own  room,  where  h^ 
awaited  grandmamma.  If  the  mother  and  her  two 
sons  had  in  the  interval  of  Lady  Kew's  toilet  tried 
to  resume  the  history  of  Bumble  the  Beadle,  I 
fear  they  could  not  have  found  it  very  comicaL 

** Bless  me,  my  dear  child!  How  well  you 
look !  Hany  a  girl  would  give  the  world  to  hav# 
such  a  complexion.  There  is  nothing  like  a  moth* 
er  fer  a  nurse !  Ah,  no !  Maria,  you  deserve  to 
be  the  Mother  Superior  of  a  House  of  Sisters  of 
Charity,  you  do.  The  landlord  has  given  me  a 
delightfiil  apartment,  thank  you.  He  is  an  ex- 
tortionate wretch ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be 
very  comfortable.  The  Dodsburys  stopped  here, 
I  see,  by  the  travelers'  book— quite  ri^^  instead 
of  slsq>ing  at  that  odious  buggy  Stasbourg.  We 
have  had  a  sad,  sad  time,  my  dears,  at  Baden. 
Between  anxiety  about  poor  Sir  Brian,  and  abou^ 
you,  you  naugh^  boy,  I  am  sure  I  wonder  how  I 
have  got  through  it  all.  Doctor  Finck  would  not 
let  me  come  away  to-day  ;  but  I  would  come." 

**  I  am  sure  it  was  uncommonly  kind,  ma'am*" 
says  poor  Kew,  with  a  rueful  face. 

^*  That  horrible  woman  against  whom  I  alwayt 
warned  you — but  young  men  will  not  take  the  ad- 
vice of  old  grandmaminas — has  gone  away  these 
ten  days.  Monsieur  le  Due  fetched  her ;  and  if 
he  locked  her  up  at  Montcontour,  and  kept  her«n 
bread  and  water  for  the  rest  other  life,  I  am  sure 
he  would  serve  her  right.  When  a  woman  once 
fctjrgets  religious  prinoiples,  Kew,  sh^  sure  I 
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The  Dorkings  go  on  Tuoaday.  Clara  ii  imXtf  * 
dMrHltloartleflflcreatiito;  one  thttt  yon  #iM  Ittee^ 
Iferia— ftnd  as  for  EtM,  I  ivoUy  think  slid  k  « 
angel:  To  b66  her  nareing  her  poor  fiklher  iA  tiM 
meiit  beautiful  sight ;  night  after  night  she  b« 
aate  up  with  him.  I  know  where  she  woqU  Kko 
lobe,  the  dear  chUd.  And  if  Frank  fa&i  iU  again, 
Maria,  he  won*t  need  a  motiier  or  imeless  old 
grandmother  to  nttrse  him.  I  hare  go«  soaw 
pretty  messages  to  deliver  from  her ;  botthejare 
fiir  your  pritate  ears,  my  lord;  noteven  miautias 
■id  brothers  may  hear  Ihem.*' 

<< Do  not  go,  mother!  Pray  stay,  GeofgoP 
dHed  the  sick  man  (and  again  Lord  Steyne's  si»^ 
Hftf  looked  uncommenly  like  that  lamented  raar- 
qois).  **  My  cottrin  is  a  noMe  yotttig  ereaCare^" 
he  went  on.  **  She  has  admirable  good  qoafities, 
wUch  I  appreciate  with  aU  my  heart ;  and  her 
beauty,  yon  know  how  I  admire  it.  I  bare  tbooghC 
of  her  a  great  deal  as  I  was  lying  on  the  faied  yon- 
der (the  ftmily  look  wai  not  so  vis&le  in  Lady 
iCew's  face),  and — and — I  wrote  to  her  this  verjr 
m^fmttg;  sho  will  have  tbo  letter  by  thi«  thue, 
pi«)ably." 

^<Bien!  Frank!*'  Lady  K6W  smiled  (in  her 
Alpetnatnnl  way)  ahnost  as  much  as  her  pottrait, 
by  Harlowe,  as  you  may  see  it  at  Kewbury  lo  this 
veiy  day.  She  is  represented  seated  before  an 
easel,  painting  a  niii^atiire  of  her  son,  Lord 
Walham. 

<<  I  wrote  to  her  on  the  sotjeot  of  the  last  oon- 
▼ersation  we  had  toge&er,*'  Frank  resomdd,'  in 
rather  a  timid  Toifie,  **the  day  before  my  aeei- 
dent.  Perhaps  she  did  net  tell  you,  ma'am,  of 
what  passed  between  no.  We  had  had  a  quantl; 
one  of  many.  Some  eewatdly  hand,  whiob  we  both 
of  us  can  guess  at,  had  written  to  her  an  aecoiint 
of  my  past  life,  and  she  showed  me  thd  letfer. 
Then  I  told  bet,  thit  if  she  loved  me  she  nevor 
WOttld  have  showed  it  me:  without  any  other 
words  of  reproof  I  bade  her  farewell.  It  was  not 
nrach,  the  showing  that  letter;  but  it  was  dnough. 
In  twenty  difibrences  we  have  had  together;  she 
had  been  unjust  and  captious,  cruet  toward  me, 
mid  too  eager,  as  I  thought,  for  other  people's  ad- 
miration. Had  ^0  loved  me,  it  seemed  to  me 
Ethel  would  hove  shown  less  vanity  and  better 
temper.  What  was  I  to  expect  in  life  afterward 
itom  a  girl  who  before  her  marriage  used  me  so  1 
Neither  she  nor  I  ooold  be  happy.  She  could  be 
gtintle  enough,  and  kind,  and  anxkm*  to  please 
any  man  whom  sbo  lo^es,  God  Moss  her !  As  for 
me,  I  snppose,  I'm  not  wordiy  of  so  mttcJh  taltot 
and  beau^,  so  we  both  understood  that  that  was 
a  friendly  farewell ;  and  as  I  have  been  lying  on 
my  bed  yonder,  thinking,  perhaps,  I  nevM  mi|ht 
leave  it,  or  if  I  did,  that  I  should  like  to  lead  a 
dUferent  sort  of  fifo  to  that  which  ended  in  send- 
ing me  there,  my  resolve  of  last  month  Was  oiriy 
confirmed.  God  fofhid  that  she  and  I  should  lead 
the  lives  of  some  foOm  we  kliow;  that  Ethel 
shooM  marry  without  love,  perhaps  to  fidl  into  it 
afterward ;  and  that  I,  after  this  aWful  warning  I 
have  had,  should  be  tempted  back  into  that  drefioiy 
lifolwasleadhig.  It  was  wicked,  mA'am,  I  ki^W 


ilWaat  many  and  many  a  di^  1 1 

myself>  and  longed  togetridofit.     laBft[ 

weakdirrtt,  I  know,  I  am  only  lao  oaaily  led  nfta 

temptation,  and  I  shouki  only  maka  matteta  Warttf 

if  I  nmnisd  a  woman  who  eavea  for  the  WoiM  aaoie 

thiti  for  me,  aiid  vrould  not  make  me  happf  at 

home." 

"Eliiel  care  for  the  world!"  gasped  om  L^y 
Kew;  "a most  anleoB, simple, ^Ebelienat 
ure ;  my  dear  Frank,  she — ^" 

He  hutesropAed  her,  as  a  blush  came 
over  his  pale  fo6e.  *<  Ah !"  said  be,  «*if  I 
been  Hie  painter,  and  yodng  CUve  bad  been  Land 
K«rw,  whkh  of  us  do  you  thhik  she  weald  bcve 
chosen  1  And  she  waa  right.  Ho  ia  a  hrava^ 
faaadsome,  honest  young  follow,  and  is  a  tbeo^ 
sand  times  deveier  and  better  than  I  am." 

"« Not  better,  dear,  thank  Ged,"  <3ied  hia  oaelh- 
or,  coming  roimd  to  the  tidiei  Ande  of  hia  aofo,  and 
soiling  h^  aon^a  hand. 

«*  No,  I  don't  think  he  is  better,  FraiU^"  said 
the  dif^matist,  walkhilg  away  to  the  window. 
And  aa  for  gnmdroanmia  at  the  end  of  tbia  fittk 
speech  and  scene,  her  ladyditp's  Kktoeas  to  bar 
brother,  the  lato  revered  L<ad  Steyne,  waa  mme 
frightful  than  ever. 

After  a  annvte^s  pause,  she  rose  up  on  Imt 
crooked  ^dk,  and  sidd^  '« I  really  fod  I  am  ma- 
woithy  to  keep  company  with  so  much  tiapatitt 
tirtim.  It  will  be  enhanced,  my  lard,  by  tbd 
tbougtat  of  the  pecunlaiy  sacrifioe  wbidi  y«m  aoa 
making,  for  I  suppose  you  know  that  I  have  been 
hoarding^-ybs,  and  savmg,  aitd  pinching — deai^ 
ing  myself  the  necessitieB  of  Kfe,  in  order  that  wKf 
grandisoQ  might  one  day  hsott  enoi^ifa  la  atipfwrt 
his  mnk.  Go  and  live  and  starve  in  yoor  dreaiy 
M  hooae,  and  marry  a  parson^s  daughter,  aaid 
sing  psalms  vnth  your  preeiocis  mother  i  and  I 
have  no  doubt  you  slid  she — she  who  has  thwart- 
ed me  aH  through  Hfe,  and  i^hem  1  hiited— yea, 
I  hated  from  the  momiMit  she  took  my  son  foam 
me  and  brought  imsery  into  my  fomily,  w9l  b^al 
the  happier  when  she  thinks  that  she  has  made  a 
poor,  fond,  lonely  aid  Womtti  more  kmahy  and 
miserable.  If  yota  please,  George  Banes,  be  goed 
enough  ta  tell  my  people  that  I.shaH  go  bade  ta 
Baden ;"  and  waving  her  eMidtan  aWay  from  km 
the  M  woman  tottered  out  of  ttie  room  on  km 
ciutdi. 

So  the  wicked  Fairy  drove  away  diaapp^inted 
in  her  chariot  with  the  very  dragMs  which  bad 
thought  her  away  in  the  moming,  and  jual  hiid 
tane  to  get  their  food  of  black  bread.  I  womto 
whether  they  were  the  horses  CUve  and  J.  J.  taM 
Jad[  Belsire  had  used  when  they  passed  on  theoF 
r6ad  to  Swittfeiiaad!  BladL  Carftaitabehbidal! 
sorts  of  horses,  and  gives  a  trinitgelt  to  poai  llliims 
aH  over  the  map.  A  thrill  of  triumph  may  be  pm^ 
miHed  to  Lady  Walham  after  heir  victo^  over  her 
mother-hk-bw.  What  Christian  woman  deea'artT 
like  to  conquer  another;  and  if  Aat  other  warn 
a  motha^i<i*Iaw,  would  the  vfotoiy  be  leas  aweett 
Husbands  and  wives  both  wili  be  pleased  thit 
Lady  Walhom  has  had  tho  better  of  dda  bei*s 
and  you,  young  beya  and  wtgta^Wb«  yaM  OH* 
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got  "  ONtet  Twi«t'*  out/  nd  begm  to  read  liwte- 
hi.  Mbs  Nftncy  iiMl'Fnmy  agiki  wer»  sWt* 
fttoned  beifora  thi*  Knie  eooipaiiy  to  fidgl&tMl  mid 
iMightr  them.  I  dM«  sarf  ertsn  Fagiii-  and  MiM 
Nancy  foU«d  wMi  t^  widow,  so  abBOfbedWift 
■k»  witti  tb»  ttami^Ht*  of  the  ^iotorjr  wWdi  the 
hmljMtwoii.  FdrtboevMiiD^t^ktiee,inwlddi 
her  sons  rcjoleed  her  fond  bcHurt  by  joining,  i^ 
l^tctd  <A  ft  peahii  Wfaieh  was  ma  a  Te  D^m  ttket 
the  battle— 4he  battle  of  Kehl  by  Rhine,  wheM 
Hew^a  aoul,  tui  his  mothnr  thougiht,  wa*  the  ob- 
ject of  coixtentioii  htdiween  the  enemiOB.  I  hawe 
attM,  tMa  book  \M  dt  ibettt  the  wortA  and  a  le- 
^leotaUe  family  dweOiogf  m  it.  It  ia  no*  a  aer- 
raon,  exe^  where  it  can  not  help  itaelf,  and  ttie 
upMleerpdrsding  the  deatiny  of  hhr  itsmdivv  finds 
MKh  a  homily  before  him.  O  fiiend,  in  joat  lift 
and  mine,  don't  we  light  tipenrssch  aennona  daily ! 
ian't  we  see  at  home  as  well  aaameng^oiir  neigh- 
b0M  that  battle  betwixt  EvU  and  Goodi  Here, 
en  one  side,  i»  Self  and  Ambition  and  Adtanee- 
vient;  And  Right  and  Love  oa  the  other.  Whieh 
AaU  we  let  to  triun^^w  outseife*  whieh  ibr 
eurehildrenl 

The  young  men  were  aitling  anoicftng  the  Ves- 
per segar.  (Fraak  wottid  do  it,  and  his  oetlMr 
MtttaUy  lighted  l^s  segar  f&t  bhn  now,  enjoining 
Mm  straightway  after  to  go  to  bed.)  KewsmolEed 
ftad  looked  at  a  sttr  slMii|rabote  lathe hMiweii. 
Whieh  is  that  start  he  asked;  and  the  aeiMm* 
pushed  yoting  diplrtiMiiit  anaweied  it  was  3w- 


<«  What  a  K>t  «f  things  yon  know,  George  r** 
ones  the  senior,  d«*lgtated;  "Yon  ought  to  bar* 
beMf  the  Md«fr--^o«i  oiiglit,  by  Joptter.  B«t  yon 
hafe  lost  yottr  chanoe  this  time." 

«  Ye»,  thank  Ood!"  saye  George. 

*«  Aiid  1  am  going  to  be  all  rights— and  to  tarn 
mw  a  new  leaf,  old  boy*— mid  paste  dowar  the 
eldotiesjehl  I  wveM*toMaitinB  thil  mon^ 
to  have  aH  my  ho«ses  sold;  and  Til  never  bet 
Again— «ed  help  nie^-eo  lietp  me,  Jupiter.  I  made 
a  ^wr— ^  {MTMnise  to  myself,  yoir  se^  tlmt  I 
wwUdnH  if  I  feeoverei.  And  I  wrote  t6  eoasin 
BNml  tMa  meming.  As  I  thoaght  over  tlie  mat- 
tor  yonder,  I  Mt  quite  ceitain  I  was  right,  and 
that  we  cottkt  never,  never  pull  together.  Now 
the  Cknmtess  is  gone,  I  wonder  whether  I  was 
llght--lo  give  up  sixty  thomand  poundli,.  and- the 
pieMiest  ghrl  in  London  t*' 

"Shalt  I  tAt  hoiMB  and  go  after  herl  My 
nHther*B  gone  to  bed,  she  won*t  know,"  asked 
Qeorge.  **  Sixty  thecMand  is  a  lot  of  mxmey  te 
lose.*' 

Kew  kraghed.  "  If  yon  wero  to  gv  and  tell 
«»  gnndnwther  that  I  eooM  not  live  the  night 
Itoroagh ;  and  that  yon  would  be  Loid  Kew  in 
the  morning,  and  your  eon,  Visoount  Walham^  I 
tiiiftk  -the  OomtesB  vrould  make  up  a  -mateh  be- 
tween yon  and  the  sixty  thoosand  poonds,  and 
tlto  pnttieat  ghrl  is  England:  she  woirid  by-^ 
by  Jopiter.  I  intond  ofl^  to  swear  by  the  hev- 
tben  geds  now,  GvoiKy.  No,  I  am  not  'sony^  I 
to  BlM.    Wh«t  a  ifaie  girf  she  v1-^i 


beMty  tteMiy,'b«t  soeh  a  nohto 
!  AndtotUnkthattbeieshe  isintte 
market  to  be  knocked  down  to—  I  say,  I  wa» 
going  to  caH  thai  tluree-year-old,£tlielh[ida.  W« 
ndst  dutsleii  her  ovw  again  for  TattdrsaM*iv 
Georgy." 

A  Imock  is  beard  thieoq^h  an  adjoining  doos, 
asd  a  maternal  voioe  criee,  '*It  is  time  to  go  to 
bed  'V  So  the  bioth«re  part,  and^  let  us  hop*, 
owep  sbmidiy. 

TbeCoontese  of  Kew,  measwhile,  has  retumeil 
to  BadM;  where,  though  it  is  midnight  w&SH 
she  arrives,  and  the  old  lady  ha»  had  two  lonjg 
bootless  jonmeys,  yon  wiU  be  grieved  to  besr-tiiat 
1^  does  net  sleep  a  single  wink.  In  the  moflv 
ing  she  hobUes  over  to  the  Newooroe  quarters; 
and  Ethel  eomes  dews  to  her  pale  and  calm. 
Hew  is  her  fatherl  He  has  had  a  good  ni|^e 
he  is  a  little  better,  speaks  more  cl^riy,  has  « 
hltle  more  the  use  of  his  limbs. 

'*  I  vrish  /  had  had  a  good  night!"  groans  oiH 
tiie  Ooontess. 

**  I  thought  yen  were  going  to  Lofd  Kew,  at 
Kehl,"  remarked  her  granddaughter. 

^*  I  did  go»  and  retmmed  vrUh  vrretches  wlio 
would  not  bring  me  mere  than  five  miles  an  hour  £ 
I  dismissed  that  brutal  grinning  courier;  and  I 
have  giv>en  warning  to  that  fiend  of  a  maid." 

"  And  Frank  is  pret^  vrdi,  grandmamma  1^ 

*<WeU!  He  looks  as  pink  as  a  giri  in  her  llrsi 
seaeott!  I  fbond  hkn*  and  his  brother  George, 
and  their  mamma.  I  think  Maria  was  heaiSi|f 
them  their  cateehism,"  cries  the  old  lady. 

«*N.  and  M.  together!  Very  pretty,"  say* 
Ethel,  gravely.  ''Georg«  has  always  beMi  m 
good  bay,  and  it  is  tpiitotime  fca  my  Lovd  Keert 
to  beghi." 

Hie  elder  lady  k>olted  at  her  descendant^  but 
Misa  EUiePs  glance  was  impenetrable.  *'  I  Bwp* 
poee  you  can  tecy,  my  dear,  why  I  cane  baekl" 
said  Lady  Kev^. 

«Beeattse  you  quarreled  with  Lady  Walham, 
grandmamma.  I  think  I  havo  heard  that  therii 
iMidd  to  be difSfreneea  between  you."  MissNeww 
come  was  armed  for  defense  and  attack ;  in  wU^ 
cases  we  have  said  Lady  Kew  did  not  care  to  as- 
arnilt  her.  «*  My  gnDdsan  told  me  that  he  had 
wrUten  to  you,"  the  Countess  said. 

**  Yea ;  and  had  you  vraited  but  half  an  hour 
yesterday,  yon  might  have  spared  me  the  hnmj^ 
liatiMi  of  that  jovmey." 

<•  You— the  bumiiiaiion— Ethel!" 

^  Yes,  me  /"  Ethel  flashed  out.  **  Do  yon  sap» 
pose  it  is  none  to  have  me  bandied  about  iiroin 
bidder  to  bidder,  and  odferad  for  sale  to  a  gentle- 
man who  will  not  buy  mel  Why  have  you  and 
all  my  fiunHy  been  so  eager  to  get  rid  of  met 
Why  should  you  suppose  or  desire  that  LoMh 
Kew  should  like  me  ?  Hasn't  he  the  Opera ;  and 
such  firiends  as  Madame  la  Divchesse  d'lvry,  to 
whom  your  Iad3rehip  introduced  hbn  in  early  Itfel 
Hertold  me  so :  and  she  was  good  enough  to  vbh 
fbrtor  me  of  the  rest.  What  attractions  have  I  iar 
oomparison  with  such  women  1  And  to  this  men 
ftMi  whMn  I  an  parted  by  good  fiNtoaei  to  tfaii| 
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Hian  who  writes  to  temuid  m»  thiU  we  «b»  m^ 
anted — ^your  ladysh^  must  absolDtely  go  end 
entreat  him  to  give  me  another  trial!  It  U  too 
much,  grandmamma.  Do  please  to  let  me  staj 
where  I  am;  and  worry  me  with  no  more  schemes 
for  my  establishment  in  life.  Be  contented  with 
the  happiness  which  you  have  secured  Sot  Clara 
PuUeyn  and  Barnes ;  and  leave  me  to  taJLe  caw 
of  my  poor  father.  Here  I  know  I  am  doing 
right.  Here,  at  least,  there  is  no  such  aaaum, 
and  doubt,  and  shame,  for  me,  as  my  friends  have 
tried  to  make  me  endure.  There  is  my  fiOher^s 
heU.  He  likes  me  to  be  with  him  at  breakout, 
and  to  read  his  ps^Mr  to  him.*' 

"  Suy  a  little,  Ethel,"  cried  the  Counten»  with 
a  trembling  voice.  <'  I  am  older  than  your  iatber, 
and  you  owe  me  a  little  obedience,  that  is,  if  chtl- 
dien  do  owe  any  obedience  to  their  parents  now- 
adays. I  don't  know.  I  am  an  old  woman--<he 
world  perhaps  has  changed  since  my  time ;  and 
it  is  you  who  ought  to  command,  I  dare  say»  and 
we  to  follow.  Perhaps  1  have  been  wxong  all 
through  life,  and  in  trying  to  teach  ray  ohildiep 
to  do  as  I  was  made  to  dio.  Ood  knows  I  have 
had  very  little  comfort  from  them :  whether  they 
did  or  whether  they  didn't.  You  and  Frank  I 
had  set  my  heart  on;  I  loved  you  out  of  all  my 
grandchildren — was  it  very  unnatural  that  I 
should  wish  to  see  you  together  ?  For  that  boy 
I  have  been  saving  money  these  years  pest.  He 
flies  beck  to  the  arms  of  hb  mother,  who  has  been 
pleased  to  hate  me  as  <mly  such  virtuous  peeple 
can ;  who  took  away  my  own  eon  from  me ;  md 
now  his  son — toward  whom  the  only  fault  I  ever 
committed  was  to  spoil  him  and  be  too  fond  of 
him.  Don't  leave  me  Ums  my  child.  Let  me 
have  something  that  I  can  like  at  my  years.  And 
I  like  your  pride,  Ethel,  and  your  beauty,  my 
dear;  and  I  am  not  angxy  with  your  hard  words ; 
and  if  I  wish  to  see  you  in  the  place  in  life  which 
becomes  you — do  I  do  wrong  1  No.  Silly  giii ! 
There^ — give  me  the  little  hand.  How  hot  it  is! 
Mine  is  as  cold  as  a  stone— ^uad  shakes,  doeoi't 
itt — Eh!  it  was  a  pretty  hand  once !  What  did 
Ann — what  did  your  mother  say  to  Frank's  let- 

tWfl" 

"  I  did  not  show  it  to  her,"  Ethel  answered. 

''Let  me  see  it,  my  dear,"  whispered  Lady 
Kew,  in  a  coaxing  way. 

<"  There  it  is,"  said  Ethel,  pointing  to  the  fire- 
place, where  there  lay  some  torn  fragments  and 
ashes  of  paper.  It  was  the  same  £re-plac«  at 
which  dive's  sketches  had  been  burned. 

A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  BIRDS. 

BIRDS,  says  M.  Tonssenei,  a  distinguished 
French  Ornithologist,  live  more  in  a  given 
thne  than  any  other  cieataree.  For,  to  live,  is 
not  only  to  love;  it  is  also  to  move,  act,  and 
travel.  The  hours  of  the  swift,  which  in  sixty 
minutes  can  reach  the  distance  of  eighty  leagues, 
are  longer  than  the  houn  of  the  tortoise,  boMiiee 
they  are  better  occupied,  and  ocmiprise  a  greater 
anmber  of  events.  Men  of  the  present  day,  who 
can  go  from  America  to  Europe  in  little  more  than 
a  week,  live  four  times  as  much  as  men  of  the  iaet 


oaotwj,  whA  taak  »MM*lLto  1 
People  who  are  npw  fifij  years  of  a^  hawe  atii 
a  longer  time  hctee  th«cn  tha»  Mirhawl  Angate 
and  Voltaire  had  at  the  moment  when  tluj  wt— 
laid  io  the  cradle.  Independently  Whini»  ikam 
eiO^ying  dk>»  of  life  than  all  other  heii^  m  thn 
same  g;iven  number  of  years,  tine  seems  to  gfid» 
over  than  withent  leaving  n  tmm  of  ite  cfienta  ; 
or  rather,  time  only  improfee  than,  lesivii^tfadr 
colors  and  strengthening  their  voices.  Age  in> 
cBSosos  thebeantyof  biidi^vhikiniiieBitlaiiifi 
on  ugliness. 

A  bird  is amodel  ship  nensftmcled by  the  ] 
of  God,  in  which  the  conditions  of  i 
maaageahitity,  and  lightness,  are  ahsolateij  and 
neeessaiily  the  same  as  in  vassals  hnilt  bj  the 
hand  of  man.  Th«re  are  not  in  the  worid  two 
things  which  resemble  each  ether  more  strong^ 
both  meohanmally  and  physically  apeahing,  than 
the  canasa  and  frmneworii  of  a  bird  and  a  ah^ 
The  breaet-hone  so  ciutftfy  rescfl^lca  a  he^  ihn 
the  English  langniige  haa  retained  the  naac. 
The  wings  ai«.theoais,  the  tail  the  rudder.  Thai 
oiiginal  ohaof^et,  Hnber  the  Oeneveec,  whe  has 
caiefnlly  notkaed  the  flight  of  birds  of  pscy ,  has 
even  made  use  of  the  metaphor  thus  si^geatcd  to 
estahlish  a  characteristic  dislinetifm  hetweea  tow- 
emand  sailers.  The  rowem  axe  the  falceBa»  wfea 
have  the  iSffst  or  second  wing4eather  the  ki^gcit, 
and  who  are  able,  by  meana  of  this  poweiAil  ear 
to  dart  right  into  the  wind's  eye.  Themerecafl- 
era  are  Umi  eagles,  the  vuUuses,  and  Aehniipja, 
whose  mote  rounded  vrmga  reaNoible  sails, 
rowing  bird  is  to  the  sailing  bird  what  the  i 
that  laugha  at  adverse  winds  is  to  the  i  ' 
which  can  not  advance  againat  them. 

The  bones  of  highflyers,  as  well  as  their  iendh 
ers,  are  tubes  filled  with  ais,  oommnnicating  wilfa 
a  puhnonary  reserveir  of  prodigious  capesfty. 
This  reservoir  is  alao  cicoely  connected  with  lit 
air-cells  whieh  lie  between  ihe  interior  mnaeieai 
and  which  are  so  many  swimning-bladdersfaj  aid 
of  whish  the  biad  is  aUe  to  inflato  its  volonM,  a«d 
diminish  its  specifio  gmity  in  propoiftian.  In 
birds  that  are  laden  wUh  a  heavy  bnrden  cf  hnnd^ 
Nature  has  interposed  so  decided  a  g^  halw 
skin  and  flesh,  that  there  lesnlto  an  alonet  cona- 
pleto  detachment  of  thcdon.  Censfqucnt^y,  tiwy 
can  be  stripped  of  their  coating  just  aa  easiiy  as 
a  rabbit  can.  In  man,  and  other,  mammifera,  tka 
blood,  in  the  act  of  bseatlung,  advances  read^  ta 
meet  the  air ;  in  Inrds,  air  enters  to  find  the  bleed, 
and  comes  in  contact  with  it,  every  wbera 
an  nlNquity  of  reapiratioii  anda  rapidity  of  1 
tosis,  whi^  explains  the  ontinbilily  of  the : 
of  birds.  The  muscles  do  not  get  fatigued,  J 
cause  they  reeetve  new  vigor  every  seaond  Aem 
the  influence  of  the  ever-revivified  bleed.  Aslaf 
or  a  hare  drops  at  last,  vrhen  fannied,  bceansete 
lungs,  rather  than  its  legs,  are  tisad. 

Between  the  d^Eerent  i^embers  ef  a  bird^  hed^ 
there  existB  a  'soit  of  equilihfinm  and  biitaia. 
which  prevents  any  one  organ  from  ohftawing  nn- 
due  developmcttt  without  another  loetng  an  the 
same  propenien.  Thus,  exaggerated  teagth  mt 
vringgenciatty  coincides  with  veqrsmaJltetsmd 
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h{gf.  ExAoplM:  the  fngilft-bbd,  the  swift,  and 
Um  humming-bixd.  Feathered  feet  and  lege  are 
mostly  short,  as  in  pigeons,  bantams,  ptarmigan, 
and  grouse.  Nature  always  contrives  to  econo- 
mise out  of  one  part  of  a  bird^s  bo^y  the  material 
whioh  she  has  too  lavishly  expended  upon  an- 
other. .  Qood  walkera  are  bad  flyers,  and  good 
flyers  are  bad  walksn.  First-rate  runners  and 
divers  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  rising  in  the 
air.  Half-blind  individuals,  like  owls,  are  aston- 
ishingly quick  of  hearing.  Creatures  clad  in 
plain  costume  are  reconqpensed  by  the  powers  of 
flong.  The  lark  and  the  redbreast,  victim  speeies 
(boUi  being  greedily  eaten  in  France),  have  the 
gift  of  poesy  bestowed  upon  them  to  console  thsm 
mr  their  future  sorrows. 

The  most  exquisite  sense  a  bird  possesses,  is 
sight.  The  aeuteness  and  sensibility  of  the  retina 
are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  wing. 
The  swifk,  according  to  Belongs  calculation,  can 
see  a  gnat  distinctlyr  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
Ave  hundred  yards.  The  kite,  hovering  in  the 
air  at  a  height  beyond  our  feeble  vision,  perceives 
with  ease  the  amaU  dead  minnow  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  lake^  and  is  cognicant  of  tht  inn 
prudence  of  the  poor  little  fleld-mouse  as  it  tin»- 
idly  ventures  out  of  its  hole.  AU  Qod  has  done 
and  made,  He  has  thoroughly  vrell  dene  and 
made.  If  He  had  not  exactly  povportioned  the 
visual  powers  of  the  bird  of  prey,  or  the  swallow, 
to  its  dft-ihing  flight,  the  mere  ertreme  velooity 
of  the.  bird  would  have  only  served  to  break  its 
Mck.  Partridges  constantly  kill  themsetvee 
against  the  iron  wires  of  electric  telegraphs ;  and 
nothing  is  mere  common  than  to  &ad  thrushes 
and  larks  with  dislocated  vertebra,  when  they 
fidl  into  the  large  vertical  net  whidi  ta  used  in 
France  by  twiligb^  sportsmen. 

Perhaps,  after  all  we  have  said  and  seen,  the 
sense  of  touch  is  the  most  perfect  in  birds,  and 
the  organs  of  faeling  are  endowed  with  a  snbtilty 
of  perception  moxe  exquisite  even  than  those  of 
sight.  In  feet,  air  being,  the  most  variable  and 
unstable  of  elements,  birdb  would  be  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  gift  of  universal  sensibility,  en- 
abling them  to  appreciate  and  feretell  the  slight- 
est perturbations  of  the  medium  they  inhabit.  In 
consequence,  the  feathered  race  are  anaed  with 
a  nervous  impressionability  which  comprises  the 
di£Eerent  properties  of  the  hygrometer,  the  ther- 
memeter,  the  barometer,  and  Ae  electrosct^. 
A  tempest  which  takes  the  man  of  science  by 
surprise,  has,  long  before,  given  warning  to  the 
birds  of  the  sea.  The  noddies,  eormoranta,  gulls, 
and  petrels,  know  twenty-fours  beforehand,  by 
means  of  the  magnetic  telegraph  which  exists 
within  them,  the  exact  day  and  moment  when 
ocean  is  going  into  one  of  his  great  rages,  open- 
l'\g  wide  his  green  abysses,  and  flinging  the  angry 
foam  of  his  waves  in  insult  against  the  ferehead  of 
the  cUfls.  Some  birds  are  the  harbingers  of  win- 
texy  storms ;  others  usher  in  the  advent  of  spring. 
The  raven  and  the  nightingale  announce  the  com- 
ing of  the  tempest  1^  a  peculiar  fenn  of  bird^s 
expression,  whioh  they  both  seem  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  vocabulary  of  the  firog— a  pre- 
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eimnetttly  ner^aiia  animal,  to  whom  the  science 
of  galvanism  is  greatly  indebted.  The  chaffinch, 
in  unsettled  weather,  reoommends  the  traveler  to 
take  his  umbrelk,  and  advises  the  housekeeper 
not  to  be  in  a  huny  to  hang  out  her  linen.  Ce»* 
tain  mystic  geniuses  have  attributed  this  faculty 
of  divination  possessed  by  birds,  to  aome  spedal 
sensibility,  acquainting  them  with  the  action  o| 
the  electric  currents  that  traverse  the  atmoephere, 
and  accurately  infonuing  them  of  thdr  direction. 
Nor  is  there  any  scientific  argument  which  can 
be  confidently  opposed  to  sudi  a  theory. 

After  the  organs  of  sight  and  touch,  the  sense 
of  hearing  comes  next  in  importance.  The  deli- 
cacy of  the  audStory  ptfwers  of  birds  Is  sufficient- 
ly apparant  from  tiie  passion  for  vocal  music 
which  many  of  them  manifest.  It  is  a  uni- 
versally admitted  i^ydoal  law  that,  in  all  ani^ 
mals,  a  dose  and  invariable  correspondence  ex- 
ists  between  the  organa  cS  voice  and  those  of 
hearing.  Now,  birds,  it  vrill  be  seen,  are  the 
Stentors  of  nature.  The  bull,  who  is  an  enor- 
mous quadruped,  endowed  with  an  hnmensely 
capacious  chesty  does  not  roar  louder  than  the 
bittern*  In  Lonraine,  they  style  him  the  hasuf 
d'eaut  or  <<  watei^bull."  A  crane,  trumpeting 
two  or  three  thousands  yards  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  pulls  your-  head  back  just  as  violent- 
ly as  a  friend  who  asks  you,  '<  How  do  you  dot" 
from  the  balcony  of  a  flfth-floor  window ;  while 
the  thundering  Mirabeaa,  who  should  venture  to 
hacngue  the  Parisian  populace  from  the  top  of 
the  towers  of  Notre  Daine,  woidd  run  a  great  risk 
of  not  being  ^le  to  convey  a  single  word  to  a 
single  member  of  his  congregation. 

Ascend  in  the  ahr,  by  means  of  a  balloon,  in 
company  with  an  old  Atlas  lion,  whose  formida- 
ble roarmg  once  strudk  tenor  throughout  Alge- 
rian vrildemesees;  and,  when  you  have  risen 
only  half  a  mile,  make  your  traveling  companion 
give  utterance  to  the  most  sonorous  of  his  fbie 
chest-notes.  Those  notes  will  spend  themselves 
in  empty  space,  without  descending  so  low  as 
the  euth.  But  Ae  royal  kite,  floating  another 
half  mile  above  you,  will  not  let  you  lose  a  sin- 
^e  inflexion  of  his  cat-like  mewings,  miniatures 
Uiough  they  be  of  the  Iion*s  roar.  It  is  {oobable, 
says  M.  Toussenel — ^M.  Toussenel  is  always 
speaking,  through  our  humUe  interpretation— 
that  nature  has  expended  more  genius  in  the 
construction  of  the  larynx  of  a  vrren  or  a  night- 
ingale, than  in  febricating  the  ruder  throats  of  all 
the  quadrupeds  put  together. 

Smell  and  taste  are  but  feeble  in  birds;  and 
they  have  no  great  occasion  for  either  sense.  A 
bird's  appetite  mtttt  be  enormous,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  animal  heat  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  superior  nature.  A  bird  is  a  locomotive  of 
the  very  first  rank — a  high-pressure  engine,  which 
bums  more  fuel  than  three  or  four  ordinary  ma- 
chines. "  Animals  feed ;  man  eats,"  says  worthy 
BriUat  Savarin.  '*  Clever  men  alone  Imow  how 
to  cat  properly.**  This  strictly  true  gastrosophic 
aphorism  is  more  exactly  a|^licable  to  birds  thai^ 
to  quadrupeds.  Birds  feed,  to  assuage  their  hun- 
ger and  to  amuse  themselves ;  not  to  indulge  in. 
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apfedHsm.  Tbiay  fittM  throt^  tAiectr  cnmd,' 
atfd  ftr  pafltittie'8  mko;  tttbf^  Itnii' tftorottgh  any 
ambiCion  of  <*''ciifttbig  upfkt.^  Th^  titslr,  moire* 
9mri  MMiigHtd  to  tiMim,  U  to  ^iMtioy  the  hnm- 
miteble  seedv  'Of  weeda^-^bldi  tlvey  ^  in  ft 
I«f|per  pfopoitidn  Uum  the  pietaeted  keeds  of  htx- 
iban  fiiDd«^and  animal  end  inaeettemnn,  vrMch 
would  aoon  aanlhikfeatho  labov»  «f  ftian,  ^d  not 
QflrtaiQ  apeeios  of  IMa  ^M  on  inoMsaiit  erasing 
to  dtfvoor  theoi.  Bbda  In^  iva  tio«a>  ibr  tlto 
attBegeo^xeaBoii'thattltoy  have  no  palate.  ItSa 
not  neceasaiy  tbat  ofeatores,  deatined  to  eat  ereff 
tyngiTnAoiitiiu&ix^wiyfhoest  ahoaMhttve,  post- 
ed in  firbnt  of  tfadr  atomaeh,  ai  i^e  have,  a  t%l- 
laat  aentmd  who  la  ti»«Meam»ely  cadtiow  who 
and  w^at  her  allows  to  enter  the  fbrtreaa. 

IC  Toasasnel  clanriiaa  bfid9  aotoYXstig  to  the 
fitnn  ef  the  fixiti  Breiy  hitdy  fiom  Hie  peiigtdxi 
oC^e  Aidaitb  pole  to  the  gerfeleon  of  dte  North 
Qupej  has  the  Ihiol  ^Uher  flat  or  cttrrod.  The 
idlole  hingdom  of  Midi  it  th«a  ^yUealfe  inUt  Flat- 
loots -and  Oarre4botB.  The  fint  thsfee  Otdera  M 
thia  ftamer  ckaa,  are,  tfae^Oar^foMas  the  StiRen, 
and  the  V^lac^idea>  or  Roimem.  Forfher  getf- 
etad  delafla  ass  iodw  tupoaaible ;  we  can  onlj 
gJTt  ft  aamplecf  the  Rmmav*^ 

Pndae  ba  to  Hetwen  for  Ofeafftig  tSe  Yelod- 
pede,  Ae  d«Kght  aNie  of  the  eye  and  the  pdate 
---^he  glofj  and  oiHametit  of  ieldb,  fbieata,  and 
feaeta^^^he  nooriaher  of  rich  and  poor ! '  No  other 
nee  oeiiM>titee  in  tlia  aaaae  proportion  to  man's 
two  eompOBito  pleasures  of  sporting  and  eafhfg. 
Thia  weriid  with  bo  other  living  erealntes  to  fn^ 
habit  it  tima  Men,  Women,  and  Yeloeipedes, 
might  still  manage  to  get  on  tolerably. 

The  y^oeipedes  come  immedlatelf  after  fhe 
Stilteis,  in  the  order  of  ofeation.  They  Were  the 
fiist  inhabitante  of  the  eariieiM  emer^g  eon^- 
Hants ;  for^  they  an  hatbhroious  and  graminivor- 
OMfl  onatnre^  and  graas  is  the  initial  manif^sta- 
ticm  oTthe  vital  Ibv^  of  the  eardi.  Their  ebai^ 
aster  of  primogeidtoie  is,  moreover,  ftidefiMy 
ilamped  vipan  all  their  features,  in  their  rudf- 
meiital'  stmcftttn)  and  tlieir  noaS  nrnnber  of  toes. 
Th6  otder  opens  with  the  eittfieh  (the  oatridr  is 
ft  bixd-qoadniped,  as  the  penguin'  is  a  bird^fiflli) ; 
it  eaa  not  fly,  for  want  of  wings,  ahd  has  only 
two  toes  on  eadi  loci.  Aw  every  individnaf  in 
the  o^der  has  Its  fnme  tnftdeled,  mere  or  less, 
after  Aat  of  Ae  ostrich,  it  is  important  to  reibr 
to-this  originid  and  primitive  pattern,  and  to  com- 
pare its  organisEation  with  that  of  the  hmnming- 
hirds,  in  order  clearly  to  compnhend  the  char- 
acter and  the  providential  dea^y  o#  the  ereatures 
vM  are  oonstd^ring. 

The  faumming-bird,  and  all  ^e  swfft-saiters, 
have  the  thoracic  cavity,  or  dhest,  ontngeonsly 
dtorreloped,  wMi  the  ridge  of  the  bnast-bone  pro- 
jeWing,  lace  the  keel  of  a  cutter.  But,  hi  vhtue 
of  the  natoral  law  of  equilibrium,  this  excessive 
development  can  only  take  place  at  the  expense 
of  some  other  part  of  the  body.  In  Uie  humming- 
bird, the  atropfabd  and  deficient  portion  is  the 
region  of  the  insertion  of  the  lower  members. 
All  is  sacrificed  to  li^toess  and  utility.  The 
sbsat  is  fiuiikfned  \fkn  the  Made  of  a  kidfb.     Tn 


Aort,  the  swtft-saffer,  wlienits  ftflhcrs  Aft 
pkickedj  liks  -a  great  reifetoblanee  *to  its  own 
skeleton :  an  idea,  whii6h  tlfvUd%  i^j^mlses  al! 
thotrgjhts  of  savory  roast-meat. 

Bm  let  us  demousn,  pieee  by  pf^ce,  fbxf  fnme 
of  «he  Wrd  hf  prey,  dr  the  humAhig-Wtd.  I;et  us' 
put  the  completo  in  the  place  of  mcf  incomplete, 
and  siibstitat«i  the  toipty  fbf  tHe  fhQ.  L^us 
t^e,  in  one  word,  the  very  reverse  of  att  the^ 
anatomical  "anttng^mieAts,  and  we^  shwrluve  the 
cxaet  pattern  of  We  nmner.  Then  d6no€,  per- 
haps, exist  In  aOnalu^  tVrb  cteaturcs  belonging 
to  the  Same  ftftidl[y,'wlndi  bear  such  sll^it  mairiks 
of  T^IaiioifBhi^  as  the  hummhig-blrd  and  the 
o*ridi.  Tft  vain  would  the  latter  dehjr  the  ftct 
that  it  partakes  mon  of '^  camef  than'  ot  the 
b^cd^,  for,  in  ^proof  orthe  feet,  it  carries  on  ftm 
back  flie  drildren  ttnd'the  Mngs  ofTgypt.  An 
oMric^  'is  a  Vice  versa  uummmg^ufra.  xfere 
fflght,  there  running,  is  the  only  mcahs  of  loco- 
motion. In  the  ostrich  the  breastiborie,  instead 
of  ^rtjjedfng,  is  flattened  down  'to  ridictdous 
dimensions.  It  is  a  bony  ^ato  in  fhe  fbrm  of  a 
sldeld,  which  aets  bh  a  pro^  instead  of  &  keel. 
The  thighi*  and  legs  assume  the  btdky  dimensions 
of  the  same  parts  Sn  hetbi^^oious  qtiadnspedi. 
AH  of  wiiich  means; 'fliat  Nature,  "*lro,  !n  the 
svHft-irailers,  has  fevered  the  development  of  un- 
^rtable  parts  at  the  expense  of  those  which  an 
articles  of  ibod,  has  completely  changcdTter  style 
of  architertnre  in  the  VelocTpedes:  negleethtg 
the  parts  wftich  are  nev^r  eaten,  in  order  fo  de^ 
velop,  in  luxurious  feshfon,  those  parts  which 
eWply  us  v/Hh  daJnly  dishes. 

Now,  wherefete  tfiSs  contrast  of  compssattve 
anatomy  1  Wherefbrcf  has  Natu're,  who  does 
jrtttfing  vffthout  a  motive,  so  liberally  gufiilriied 
ihe  Velocipede  with  tacat?  Why  has  she  en- 
ido#ed  diat  tender  viand  vfHh  so  reffiarltable  an 
easiness  of  digestion,  and  so  exquisite  and  invit- 
ing a  flavor?  Does  Nature, 'bjr  these  signs,  m- 
tend  to  insinuate  that  the  providential  destbiy  of 
the  rtmner  is  to  be  snared  or  shot,  and  then 
roasted  and  eaten  1 

The  feet,  alasf  is  oATy  too  prob«4)le,  the  !ib- 
guage  tdo  clear,  the  oracle  too  certsn.  Yes! 
Every  thing  leads  to  the  belief  that  Nature  %as 
destined  the  order  oTVelor^edesto  serve  as  fbdd 
for  flesh-eating  creatures,  in  every  kingdon  of 
the  animated  worid.  TesT  lliese  uniiappy 
races  merit,  in  the  same  decree  as  the  Rmni- 
nants,  the  appellation  of  the  viethn  otaer.— (Vic- 
tim, f¥om  the  Latni  victuSf  conquered.  Item 
which  the  word  victoals  is  also  deifved,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ancient  practice  of  eonqaeron 
making  a  meal  off  their  conquerce's  siiloin.) — 
Yes!  Of  what  trse  is'ifto  mince  the  mtfttert 
Among  birds,  the  Velocipedes  arc,  to  mzd^  wlnt 
the  Ruminants  are  among  the  mammffen — an 
order,  every  species  of  which  id  tharged  with  ^w 
mission  of  flimishing  us  with  compodte  pTeasun. 
The  analogy  must  iJ  very  evident ;  since,  brfi«« 
we  came  to  enlighten  the  worid,  it  had  dieadSf" 
struck  a  number  of  savants.  Then  are,  fli  ih<^ 
Velocipedes  of  the  sands,  and  Veloctoedes  of  tJift 
steppes— of  the  meadows,  ths>rocktf,  'aW  ^» 
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{«eciploM— ilzAcUf  «•  Umm  an  RwmiwmliJw 
e«^  dnA  oC  tikMo  tpeciBi  loealUiw.  Time  U 
the  ostrich,  as  there  is  the  camel ;  the  bnelaid^ 
a»jth»-aatilop»  ;.  the  hen*  aa  Hm  «ow;  the  par- 
tridga  and  the  phaasaat,  aa  (he  gaaelle  and  the 
ita ;  tha  baitaveUa,  the  cioii8a»  aad  tho  ptaoai- 
gall)  aa  the  wanfllaa,  the  hanqiiatui»  mi  the 


.Piirtbee»  the  Vebcipedea  aare  aU  tme  fiMai- 
nants,  living,  like  thsoi,  on  grass  and  giain. 
TnejT  have  aereral  stontacna,  wit«  a  preparateiy 
crop  fdfiUmg  exactly  the  aame  office  as  the 
paMieh  of  the  qoadruped.  Noi¥,  all  meats  pro- 
daoed  liom  grass  ase  of  delicate  taste  and  eai^ 
digeelsoQ.  AaalogioaUjr  and  algehfaioiily  apeak- 
ittg^  the  hen  is  to  the  eowr  as  the  paitrid|[e  is  to 
the  roe.  Thr  hen  gives  ns  hsr.eggs  and  har 
chkhans,  jnit  aa  the  oew  does  bear  milk  and  her 
oaill  We  oughts  beaidea,-  to  itmmA  that,  in 
eilhar  oidar,  the  fleah  of  the  £unale  ia  anpeiiorto 
that  of  the  male.  The  fact,  moreorer,  is  miivep* 
sal,  thit  naUne  has  endowed  the.  femaU  world 
with  mora  delioate  arooKui  than  the  male;  with 
n|0fe  fleahj  tissaea  and  shorter  wnaclea. 

To  thia  propoeition  will  be  nwde  the  oljeetiott 
that  the  flesh  of  the  m^  Mverthelesa,  is.pi«fi»- 
able  to  that  of  the  cow.  TherftisaDdojqqBg'it. 
Oftly»  it  may  be  obserted,  the  oz  is  not  the  oob- 
taiy  of  the  cow,  bat  is  simply  the  nnde  of  the 
oal£  Put  the  cow  in  the  aame  condition  as  the 
<te,  and  aha  will  bear  the  pahn;  exactly  aa  ^ 
poolaide  ia  ht.  psefoxable  to  tha  oapoo.  The 
penlarde  is  merely  the  cfaiekan'a  annt.  Thepn^ 
fimnd.atiidy  of  the  above  analogiss  has  led  M. 
Teaasenel  to  the  nnezpected  diseovc^  of  the 
Mlowing  nu^gnifiosnt  law  of  passasaal  move- 
ment :  God  has  delivered  up  «T»p»wnia  to  man,  by 
means  of  the  virtote  of  tho  fiBBalea  and  the  Tieea 
of  the  males. 

Take  all  our  domestis  animals  one  after  the 
olhsr-^he  list  ia  not  a  very  leagene— -consden- 
tieosly  analyze  the  disposHioni  of  both  ^esBt^ 
and  you  will  inevitably  find  the  foregoing  oen- 
dusion  lurking  at  the  bottom-of  your  ooBq>an- 
sens.  You  will  be  convinced  of  the  innooenee, 
gsolleness,  and  dociUty  of  the  females,  and  of 
the  pride,  miscfaievuiisneBs,  and  insuboadination 
dCthe  malea. 


THB  WAYS  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

THERE,  waa  once  a  hermit  who  lived  in  the 
deep  recess  of  a  Ibriest.  Some  bitter  grief 
had  induced  him,  while  he  was  still  young,  to 
seek  seclusion  firom  the  wodd  in  this  dieary  soli- 
tade.  He  had  built  himself  a  small  hut  of  wood, 
and  with  his  goata  and  the  wild  £niits  of  the 
finest  he  basely  managed  to  maintain  esdateooe. 

He  had  thus  paased  many  years»  when  one 
day»  aa  be  waa  thinking  over  the  aeeoes  of  his 
peat  life,  seme  doubts  arose  in  hia  mind  concern- 
lagtiiejastioeofQod.  He  therefore  reaolved  to 
0k  finrth  enoe  mew  into  the  world,  in  order  to 
gain  further  knowledge  which  m^ght  <*"lFgh^^ 
hhn. 

The  heimit  aroae.and  set  onk  upoB  hia  t«tels« 
He  had  not  proceeded  fitr  when  he  was  accosted 


by  ymiith  of  a  fair  and  gBPtle  QOiint»nima»  wbo^. 
on  Iwing  told  df  the  h^Emit*#  obieot,  offered  to. 
ii<wwwp<ny  him  on  his  Joismty,  ainoe  hin  road 
li^  in  th»  4ame  diteatiott.  That  night  they.  C4me. 
to  fi  statdy  and  ipagnifirent  castle»  where  th^' 
wave  gzacaMisly  Msei^  and  hos]^tably  etttatn 
tained.  The  following  mannng  th^  took,  l^avn 
of  their  kind  hpstandpaoaeededentheitjfiyqffyf 

**AhV'  said  the  hatmiti  ''in  thia  in4wqa  I 
moat  con^sia  that  jvsUoe  aesaos  to  hare  beeOi 
wisely  dispensed^  9mte  the  good  thinga  of  thm^ 
world  could  not  have  bien  b«tt«ff  beftowed  than 
on  oo«  so  kind  Mtid  betevofent  aa  ouv  good  hoet^. 
May.Ood  blttrts  and  pHN^ar  him  to  the  aadof  liM 
days." 

But  the  youth  was  silent. 

They  traveled  en  till  nightfiiJU  wiMB  they  caii# 
to  a  miserabla  i^ottage^  whwa  they  knocked  and 
bagged  foi  aheltar.  It  v«a  a  wistehed  hov^l  j 
tha  reoC  waa  part^  fidling  in,  and  cobwnbfli  JiBi% 
hke  drapasifes  aiennd  the  widls.  TUs  eomfinU 
leaa  abode,  waa  oocnpied  by  ^  feeble,  e»»giatid 
old  man»  who  wiui  aeated  en  alaige  oaken  chest 
bound  with  bands  fd  iroDt  the  key  of  which  ha 
wore  around  hia  neck* 

'•  Why  do  yoHL  ask  fer  sheUor  at  a  poor  place 
likethiaraaidtham|Mr,fefanchl»w«i<  ""I 
have  but  a  iittle  atratw  en  whieh  to  rest  my  aching 
limbs,  and  amorsel  of  black  bsaad  and  watec  ia 
all  that  has  ever  paased  my  lipa  far  many  a  day. 
Come  not  to  me»  then«  for  sbeltegr  and  entertainr 
ment— -thia  poor  hut  ia  unable  to  afioid  it." 

<^  But  no  other  human  dwelling  IB  neir»"  ui9od 
the  youth;  '*  the  wind  howla  wild  and  fieioe,  and 
hoai^  clouds  ar^  gathering  o^er  #ur  heada  thoaat- 
ening  to  diachai^  their  fury  npontis*  Forpily'a 
sake  permit  ;a»  to  taka  ahelter  under  jfoot  reef. 
ThUkaUweaak.** 

The  miser  than  rehuiaQlly  uB^istened  the  dooi 
and  adndtted  thorn.  Tho  «iU  man  spread  somt 
atrmw  fee  hia  Roasts  in  the  «a^  oomer  where  tho 
rain  did  not  pour  through  the  n>o(^  and  again 
seating  hinMelf  on  bis  clwat,  he  remained  awake 
all  ni^  that  he  mi|^  keep  a  watch  over  hia  an- 
welenno  viaitora. 

At  dawn  of  day  the  heoEail  and  bia  tampanieir 
arose  to  depart,  but  to  the  surprise  and  dismay  e£. 
the  hermit,  on  taking  leave  of  their  boat  th» 
yo«th  pioduoed  from  under  his  cloak  a  geldeft. 
goblet^  whidi  he  had  taken  from  the  castle,  and 
presented  it  to  the  miser,  who  received  it  with 
brightening  eyes  andagiim  smHe  of  aetisfection. 

«*  Well,"  thought  the  hermit,  «<  this  is  a  strange 
youth;  but  I  will  not  part  from  him  just  yet'^— 
fer  hia  wonder  and  onrwai^  were  aiouoed  by  inch 
an  unaooQuntahle  proceeding. 

The  next  day  waa  very  hot,  the  travelers  gssw 
faint  and  weaiy ;  ao  they  entered  a  poor,  thoOipi 
neat  and  pretty  cottage,  and  asked  for  a  drink  ^oC 
water.  The  mmates  of  the  cottage  oonsiatod  of 
a  feeble  old  couple,  their  widowed  daughter,  and 
a  little  grandaen.  Tho  daughter  sewrad  wofft- 
by  anxiety  and  fatigue ;  since,  with  afl  her  i»« 
dnstry  and  care,  she  could  scarcely  earn  enough 
to  auiq[iort  them  all,.aa  har  old  patents  wave  ei»*^ 
tirely  dependent  upon  her.     However,  what  with  [^ 
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tiie  extreme  cleanlmese,  neat  little  garden,  and 
gaj  iowen  which  adorned  each  oasement,  the 
pteoe  looked  most  ooo^oitable  and  cheerful. 

At  the  approach  of  the  hermit  and  hie  com- 
panion the  young  woman  smilingly  hade  them 
welcome,  and  invited  them  to  share  thmr  finigal 
eTening  repast.  It  merely  consisted  of  hnid, 
walk,  and  a  few  radishes.  After  this  simple  meal 
they  all  knelt  down,  while  the  okl  man  pro- 
nounced a  ^lort,  simple,  hut  fervent  prayer  for 
the  Ueesing  and  assistance  of  the  Ahnighty.  The 
old  couple  and  the  child  then  retired  to  rest,  but 
the  daughter  took  down  her  spinning-wheel  and 
began  working  with  great  industry.  The  hermit 
and  the  youth  then  arose  and  took  leave  of  their 
poor  but  hospitable  hostess. 

The  youth  carried  a  toarch  which  he  had  just 
lighted  at  the  eottage  fire.  They  had  hardly  pro- 
ceeded a  few  steps,  when  tiie  youth  turned  back 
and  set  fire  to  the  straw  thatch  of  the  cottage. 
The  wind  bemg  stMog  and  the  thatch  dry,  the 
cottage  was  soon  in  flunes,  nothing  being  saved 
but  the  lives  of  the  inmates.  The  hermit  was  so 
henoTHrtnidL  and  afraid  that  be  divst  not  venture 
any  remark  on  the  conduct  of  his  strange  com- 
panion, but  continued  his  journey  in  silence,  ever 
and  anon  gaaing  at  the  youth  w4Ui  a  mingled  feel- 
ing of  awe  and  wonder.  That  same  night  they 
passed  a  hut  among  the  mountains,  from  whence 
sounds  of  lamentation  and  a  bitter  cry  were  heard. 
They  entered  and  found  a  mother  weeping  over 
her  only  diild,  while  the  fetber  vras  bending  over 
him  wiUi  a  oountenanoe  in  whkh  was  expressed 
the  most  intense  g^ef.  As  the  travelws  entered, 
the  parents  of  tie  child  looked  up  and  cried : 
^  Oh,  pray  for  us.  Holy  Father,  that  omr  olnld 
may  be  spared  !*'  Thereupon  the  hermit  knelt 
down  to  pray;  but  tiie  youth  U)ck  a  cup  and  pre- 
pared a  draught,  which  he  administered  to  the 
siek  child;  and  the  diild  immediately  expired. 
The  remainder  of  that  night  they  staid  at  the 
hut,  and  next  motning  the  youth  engaged  the 
fether  as  their  guide  over  the  uMmntains. 

This  time  the  herant  hesitated  to  go  with  his 
companioa  any  teller,  but  somehow  an  inesist- 
ihle  impulse  urged  him  to  follow  the  mysterious 
youth.  They  had  traveled  some  way  over  the 
steep  rocky  paths  of  the  mountains,  when  they 
came  to  a  slight  bridge  of  planks  thrown  over  an 
abyss.  On  passing  over  this,  ^  youth  pushed 
his  guide  and  hurled  him  headlong  into  the  yawn- 
ing gulf  . 

*'  Wretch  !*'  cried  the  hermit,  who  could  no 
longer  centrol  his  feelings,  and  was  springing  to- 
waid  him  with  uplifted  arm ;  but  just  as  he  was 
OB  the  point  of  seizing  him,  a  bii|^t  doud  envel- 
oped the  youth,  and  a  daszUng  radiance  shone 
around  him ;  fer,  lo !  the  archangel  Michael  arose 
en  the  cloud  before  him.  Then  the  angel  ^wke, 
saying: 

**  Thou  didst  doubt  the  justice  of  God,  and  now 
thou  hast  seen  it.  The  goblet  which  I  took  from 
the  castle  was  poisoned,  and  therein  will  the  mi- 
9er  find  bds  due  reward.  The  good  people  whose 
cottage  I  burned  down  will  find  a  treasure  wh&ch 
hath  long  been  buiiod  under  its  foundaUon ;  and 


me  diiM  whom  I  poisoned  would  have  grown  op 
a  murderer  and  a  robber  like  his  fether,  whoa  I 
threw  into  the  abyss  as  a  just  reward  far  his  in- 
iqiaties.*' 

The  hermit^-who  had  felloi  o^  his  fiiee — now 
looked  up,  but  the  an^iangtl  had  disappeared. 

Healed  of  all  his  do«4>ts,  the  hennit  retemed 
to  his  silent  retreat  in  the  forest  gladea,  where  be 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  humble  med- 
itatiea  on  the  wonderfiil  imd  mysterious  ways  of 
God. 


THE  SCHOLARS  OF  BRIENNE. 

rIE  vnnter  of  17S3  was  a  severe  one  in  die 
northern  provinces  of  Fraaoe.  Snow  stooDs 
of  unusual  vioknee  and  duration  visited  every  di»- 
trict  The  vineyards  were  half  buried,  the  greai 
road  to  Paris  was  impassalde  for  weeks,  and  in 
the  lower  streets  of  Brienne  the  inhabitaafts  van 
obliged  to  open  narrow  passages  through  fbt 
snow,  which  rose  above  their  groand-&Mir  ^ 
dows. 

The  situation  of  that  ancient  town  still : 
it  liable  to  such  wmtry  visitatioiis.  Surroonded 
by  an  open  level  oountry,  and  built  on  a  steep 
hiU  side,  its  streets  rise  one  above  anolher  fike 
succesrive  terraces,  up  to  the  grim  chateau  which 
baa  stood  many  a  siege,  and  seen  varioua  ooofr- 
pants  sinoe  it  was  erected  by  the  first  aeigncaz 
of  Brienne.  Few  travelers  visit^tbe  city,  fox  it 
has  little  trafife  and  less  feshion  about  k.  Then 
are  traces  of  wars  both  caily  and  late-^mined 
fortifications,  tracks  of  shot,  and  shell,  and  fire. 
There  are  also  an  old  chuidi  or  two,  and  some 
houses  that  might  interest  the  antiquary;  hot, 
excepting  these  and  their  traditicms,  a  more  i 
monplaoe  old  busgh  is  not  to  be  found  in  i 
France. 

At  the  time  of  our  story,  ^ienne  had  not  i 
a  modem  look.  Its  narrow,  irregular 
turreted  roofe,  and  projecting  gahles,  Udd  a€ 
bniklers  who  flourished  with  the  line  of  Yaloia. 
A  noble  governor  held  half-feudal,  half-mifitaij 
state  in  its  chateau,  where  he  commanded  a  smaO 
and  very  idle  garrison.  Its  trade  was  old  aad 
homely ;  its  burghers  carefiil  and  quiet ;  and  the 
great  glory  of  the  town  was  its  nnUtaiy  coUegr. 
Thedtizens  believed  that  half  their  country's  great 
commanders  had  been  educated  there.  They  had 
tales  of  Conde  and  Turrane,  Vilars,  and  De  Lux- 
emburg, which,  though  scarcely  historical,  weie 
in  high  credit.  The  students,  too,  were  move 
popular  than  students  in  quiet  coun^  towns  an 
apt  to  be,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  rigid  disci- 
pline prevailing  in  military  schods  of  t]M>se  day*, 
which  peiroittod  no  visits,  except  to  relations, 
and  little  going  beyond  the  college  even  on  holi- 
days.  Besides  Christmas  and  Easter,  the  prin- 
dpal  of  those  was  the  governor's  birthday ;  and 
as  the  commandant  of  the  chateau  happened  to 
have  been  bom  on  the  29th  of  January,  his  fes- 
tival came  immediately  after  the  storoi  that  year. 

It  was  a  cold,  dear  day,  with  the  snow  lying 

white  over  tovm  and  country.    The  students  bad 

been  up  eariy,  assisting  tibe  porter  and  other 

humble  office-bearers  to  dear  j^  entrance  and 
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courts  of  their  college,  and  were  now  at  noon  as- 
iembled,  great  and  BmaU,  in  a  large  neglected 
garden,  which  senred  them  as  ground  for  play 
and  exeiciae.  From  the  early  age  at  which  they 
were  dxafied  off  to  the  anny,  the  senior  students 
were  yet  boys,  and  the  juniors  mere  children ; 
bat  the  controversy  of  their  times  had  found  en- 
trance among  them.  Some  were  cadets  of  noble 
but  reduced  families,  and  stood  high  on  the  real 
Of  imaginary  privileges  of  tiieir  birth,  taJung  a 
boyish  pride  in  the  feudal  rights  and  usages  of 
which  France  was  becoming  every  day  more  im- 
patient. They  knew  that  the  college  had  been 
expressly  founded  for  youths  of  family ;  but  time, 
the  innovator,  had  brought  parvenues  within  its 
walls.  Ambitious  burghers  sent  their  sons,  oour- 
tiers  their  dependents,  and  promising  boys  from 
the  colonies,  who  could  boast  no  quarterings, 
found  their  way  thither  with  the  help  of  firiei^ 
and  patrons.  Ail  these  naturally  took  the  demo- 
datic  side,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  making  the 
foct  known,  but  quarreled  and  shouted  for  the 
people's  rights  and  liberties  vrith  as  much  zeal 
and  as  little  knowledge  as  the  fiercest  of  their 
opponents.  In  short,  like  every  society  then  in 
France,  the  students  of  Brienne  were  divided 
into  two  parties  of  almost  equal  strength.  The 
im>fessors,  though  old  and  prudent  men,  were 
known  to  entertain  similar  dififorences  of  opin- 
ion,  and  demonstrations  which  did  not  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  discipline  were  rather  en- 
couraged. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  least  skillful  ob- 
server of  school  affairs  would  have  guessed  that 
something  extraordinary  was  to  come  off  in  the 
garden.  Its  principal  walk  had  been  cleared,  to- 
gether with  a  graveled  space  generally  used  for 
a  tennis  ground.  The  snow  had  been  shoveled 
into  great  heaps  on  either  side,  and  the  whole 
body  of  students  separated  with  military  precis- 
ion, the  aristocrats  forming  one  juvenile  army, 
and  the  democrats  another,  in  order  to  celebrate 
the  holiday  by  a  grand  display  of  tactics  in  honor 
of  what  the  boys  called  their  principles. 

For  this  purpose,  all  foil  to  work  with  the  en- 
thuMasm  and  activity  of  youth.  Never  had  play 
been  more  earnest.  The  aristocrats  labored  on 
one  side,  the  democrats  on  the  other ;  and  with- 
in an  hour,  thanks  to  their  united  exertions  and 
the  plastic  nature  of  the  material,  a  miniature 
-fortress,  with  bastion,  battlement,  and  outworks, 
on  one  of  Vauban^s  most  approved  plans,  was 
constructed  out  of  the  snow.  The  young  students 
sent  up  a  cheer  of  triumph  through  the  cold,  clear 
ab,  as  the  perishable  fortifications  were  com- 
pleted; and  after  settling  the  articles  of  war 
and  appointing  ofikers  with  extreme  formality, 
the  aristocrats  were  left  in  possession  of  the  for- 
tress, winch  it  was  their  duty  to  defend,  while 
the  democrats  besieged  it  with  all  their  force  and 
skill.  Neither  party  had  ever  seen  war.  As  yet 
they  knew  it  only  by  romance  and  tiieory ;  and 
the  mingling  of  these  in  their  mimic  siege  would 
have  amused  any  veteran  who  had  ever  mounted 
a  breach  or  kept  a  bastion.  The  governor  of  the 
mow-built  fortress,  a  fair^foced,  noble-looking 


youth  of  sixteen,  who  had  been  elected  to  that 
high  office  by  acclamation,  as  an  acknowledged 
and  most  popular  leader,  addressed  his  troops  in 
a  speech  full  of  classical  quotations ;  reminded 
Hiem  of  the  exploits  performed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  Julius  Cssar,  and  their  own  illustrious 
ancestors;  and  closed  with  an  exhortation  to 
maintain  the  honor  of  the  noble  houses  from 
which  they  were  descended,  by  driving  that  con- 
temptible rabble  •from  beneath  their  walls. 

The  besieging  general,  a  fiery  young  Parisian, 
hi  no  less  esteem  with  his  psorty,  talked  of  the 
rights  of  man,  prophesied  the  tr^mj^  of  liberty^ 
ai^  shouted  **  death  to  the  tyrants." 

No  imitation  of  the  pomp  and  cirbumstance  of 
war  was  wanting ;  no  manoeuvre  of  aH  they  had 
been  taught  in  that  methodicid  college  was  left 
unpracticed.  There  were  trumpets  and  drums, 
war-cries  and  standards.  Cannon  were  planted 
on  every  available  height,  in  the  form  of  boys,  to 
fiing  snowballs ;  sappers,  armed  with  spades  and 
shovels,  advanced  uhder  cover  of  their  fire  to  mine 
the  walls.  There  were  storming  parties  and  for- 
lorn hopes,  led  by  most  experienced  officers,  and 
attempts  at  surprise  and  escalade ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  besieged  had  a  strong  pontion, 
and  kept  it  gallantly,  showering  missiles  of  snow 
hardened  by  sundry  rapid  but  ingemoos  pro- 
cesses, making  all  sorts  of  saUies,  and  occasion^ 
ally  carrying  off  the  youngest  of  their  enemies 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  meantime,  tempers  waxed  warm  <m  both 
sidesw  No  contest,  however  nnall  its  object,  can 
be  long  carried  on  without  unsealing  some  Utter 
waters.  The  blows  grew  harder,  the  sneers  moib 
spitefuL  There  was  earnestness  and  almost  feroc- 
ity in  the  fighting  now,  which  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  the  only  iqpectators  within  sight — 
two  men  of  gray  hair  uld  military  ^[ypearance, 
who  stood  e^  wrapped  in  a  rough  gray  cloak, 
and  smoking  a  long  {ape  at  the  garden  gate. 

The  tallest  and  most  martial-looking  of  the 
pair  was  old  Jules,  the  chief  porter  and  general 
overseer  of  domestic  matters  in  the  college.  He 
had  never  worn  uniform,  nor  served  out  of  Bri- 
enne ;  but  in  discourse,  deportment,  and  inclina^ 
tions,  there  was  not  a  more  soldier-like  man  with* 
in  his  country.  The  other  was  Jean  Martin,  his 
cousin-german,  who  had  been  a  peasant's  son  in 
the  neighborhood  till  he  went  with  a  volunteer 
corps  of  the  marquis  La&yette,  to  serve  in  the 
American  war  of  independence.  The  peace  sign- 
ed at  Paris  in  the  previous  year  had  closed  their 
campaigns ;  and,  though  Uie  newly-established 
republic  rewarded  her  Fren^  auxiliaries  with 
liberal  grants  from  the  inexhanstibie  treasury  of 
prairie  and  forest  lands,  such  was  the  ^plause 
known  to  await  them  at  home,  that  the  greater 
part  of  Lafiiyette*s  soldiers  chose  to  return  with 
their  commander.  Fighting  for  liberty  was  then 
an  untried  but  most  popular  business  in  France. 
Jean  Martin  came  home  covered  with  glory  in  the 
eyes  of  his  kindred  and  old  neighbors.  All  that 
winter  his  father's  cottage  was  a  place  of  evening 
gatherings,  to  hear  him  relate  hie  battles  and 
marches.    The  old  peasant  foh  his  hocise  raised. 
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half  way  to  nobilttj  by  inch  a  son,  and  the  porter 
of  the  militaiy  coUege  considered  Jean  the  only 
one  oC  fais  relations  worthy  to  yui^  hka  m  Bri^ 
enne.  He  had  accozdin^  sojoamed  for  some 
tine  with  old  Jules,  and  nen  the  wwiders  o£  the 
ooHege.  There  was  a.  mosevm  of  azms  and  miK- 
tary  engines  on  which  the  porter  deli|^ited  to  ex- 
patiate. Jean  Martin  was  a  praiseworthy  Usten- 
er»  when  not  engag^  on  his  Amerioan  oam* 
paigns ;  and  the  cousms  now  stood  in  a  high 
state  of  mutnal  satisfaction,  smolmig  their  pipes^ 
sad  gazing  on  |ho  siege  of  that  snow-built  for- 
tvesswithawinterestscarcely  inferior  to  thatol 
tl|e  contending  students. 

«  That  is  a  braTO  boy  who  loads  the  attack,'' 
said  Jean;  "  so  is  he  ^n^  holds  the  Ibrtrossi" 

'*  Tes,"  replied  the  potter,  who  prided  himself 
on  knowing  every  student's  geneafogy,  and  had 
entremely  aristocratie  prejudices.  **  Would  you 
belieivB.  that  the  young  rogue  who  leads  the  dem* 
otets  actually  bek>ngs  to  one  of  the  best  houses 
in  Paris  t  Their  name  is  Caulainoourt.  TiMy 
can  count  back  fire  hundred  years  without  one 
low  alliance ;  but  the  house  is  tenibly  reduced. 
There  is  a  wine*shop  kept  in  their  betel  in  the 
Rue  du  Temple,  and  that  boy  has  taken  to  the 
new  notions.  These  are  queer  times !  The  boy 
who  holds  the  fort  so  weH,  and  looks  so  like  a 
nobleman's  son,  is  poorly  enough  descended^ 
though  his  &tbar  was  an  officer  in  Montcahn's 
sraoy,  and  ftU  at  Qu^>ee ; .  his  great^greiidiifthor, 
as  I  know,  was  that  cousin  of  Madame  de  MahiH 
tenon  whom  she  oouM  neMier  bribe  nor  frighten 
OBt  of  Protestantism.  He  fled  to  Switserland  at 
the  rerocation,  but  came  back  when  Louis  le 
Gbande  was  gone,  and  theysay''—- here  the  por* 
tec's  voice  feH — **  he  hrsd  and  died  a  meie  pao* 
tor  at  Maaiers."    . 

<'  His  great^[rBndson  knows  something  of  de- 
fense,'^ said  Jo&n ;  '*  I  bave  not  seen  either  sinoe 
wo  kept  Fort  Philip  on  ik$  Miesissippi ;  but  teH 
roe,  cousin^  who  is  yonder  boy,  who  stands  alone 
leaning  against  the  old  apple  tree,  and  smUee  so 
scomfolly  every  time  young  Caulidnoourt  and  his 
company  are  r^ulsed." 

Old  Jules  foUowod,  with  a  glance  oi  any  tUng 
bot  ^probation,  Uio  direction  of  the  soldier's  eye, 
which  rested  on  a  dark  iqpare  youtii  of  Italian 
features,  grave,  keen,  and  very  disoontented  look- 
ing, who  had  boon  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
ac^ve  in  the  siege,  till  in  a  fit  of  sudden  disgust 
ho  retired  to  the  old  apple  tree,  and  stood  there 
surreyhxg  the  proceedings  of  his  comrades  with 
silent  but  manifest  contempt. 

*'  He,"  said  the  porter,  <*i8  of  no  fendiy  at  all 
^•*^>ne  of  the  patconiied,  you  understand.  He 
was  bom  in  Corsica,  and  don't  Imow  who  sent 
him  hero  ;  but  the  best  descended  at  the  collogo 
is  not  as  ambitious  as  Aiat  boy.  When  he  is  not 
in  command,  he  is  always  in  a  quarrel  with  somo- 
body,  or  standing  alone  as  you  see  him  now. 
The  professors  £n't  seem  to  think  him  clever, 
and  Am  young  noblemen  try  to  keep  him  in  his 
^aee,  but  itis  wcmderiul  how  often  he  gets  theup^ 
for  band.  Just  look  at  Caulainoourt  coaxing  him 
badu    ThatboyeondosoendssotohislDlbriors!" 


The  general  of  the  beaieginf  army  was  inieed 
making  most  inviting  nguia  to  the  rfecnannt  of 
the  afple  tme ;  bat  he  answered,  loud  enoogh 
for  Jules  and  jean  to  hesrr  ^'No,  yon'll  never 
take  the  place ;  you  don't  know  the  way.  As  I 
said  befoie,  give  me  tho  command,  and  I'U  plant 
the  colors  on  it  in  half  an  hour*" 

Ganiianoourt  locked  angiy,  but  his  soi^cis  be- 
gan to  talk.  There  was  an  evMent  incfinadoo  le 
by  the  new  general.  'So  he  descended  to  l^ 
raipjcs  in  quiet  indignation,  and  the  yocmg  Uahim 
literally  jumped  frcun  the  apple  tree  to  th0  post  of 
povTor. 

The  besieged  set  up  a  shout  of  derisioa,  hfei 
th^  scorn  did  not  last.  The  new  leader  wMo- 
pered  his  command^ ,  altered  the  poe^on  of  Ms 
aimy,  and  drew  them  into  a  sally,  in  which  mt 
division  cut  off  the  rotrsat,  another  attacked  ^ 
fertress  at  a  pmnt  hitherto  untried,  aaid  m  lesi 
dian  a  qnaxler  of  an  hour  the  Italian  planted  hv 
colors,  consistbog  of  three  old  silk  haadkerulniA 
taokvd  toge&erj  on  the  highest  of  its  snowy  bdl- 
tlements. 

<*He  is  a- young  general !"  cried  Jean  Matlhi, 
dapping  his  ha^s  in  a  glow  of  eathuolaHft. 
<*  Cousin,  I  have  seen  nothing  tike  that  ainea  the 
day  when  we,  vrith  some  help  fiom  the  AmcD- 
oans,  surrounded  Borgoyne's  army  at  tho  qninft 
of  Saratoga.** 

**Ho  a  general !"  cried  Jules,  in  great  wnth; 
**  I  wonder  to  hear  you,  who  have  served  niid«  a 
marquis.  The  fellow  baa  dona  nothing  in  die 
form;  I  could  bave  shown  him  better  myself; 
but  ihere'a  the  dinnep-b^l,  and  oat  soup  w91  be 
coW.'^ 

The  bell  whieh  smote  old  Jtdes  wifli  that  weB- 
founded  fear  summoned  the  etud^its  also  fi«a 
their  mimic  warfere.  The  fertress  was,  howem, 
dismantled,  by  Uie  spedal  command  of  tho  victo- 
rious general.  He  left  his  flag  flealang  ov«r  its 
ruins,  ^nd  laughed  heartify  at  the  defeated  gov- 
etaoti  who  was  sorely  discomfited,  not  so  moA 
for  having  lost  his  fert,  as  because  in  the  Iray  ht 
had  hurt  a  sickly  boy,  though  the  brave  cbM 
wiped  up  his  eyes  and  promised  to  say  notUng 
about  it.  So  the  garden  waa  left  to  snow  awt 
silence,  and  the  wintxy  twilight  came  down  i^pen 
^ri^me. 

Many  eveniogs  and  mommgs  come  and  go  in 
the  space  of  tUrty  years,  and  many  things  ht- 
sides  had  come  and  gone  in  France,  when  en 
the  29th  of  Januaiy,  1814,  old  Jules  and  his 
cousin  again  stood  together  at  the  fell  of  the  win- 
ter day.  Both  Were  now  old  indeed ;  Jules  wis 
i^pptoadnng  ninety.  Jean  Martin  had  numbeied 
fourscore  and  five.  The  worid  of  their  yotfth  wai 
long  dead  and  buried  undtfr  successive  ruina 
T^ey  had  outlhr^d  seven  forms  6f  government, 
and  seen  changes  of  power,  and  glory,  and  feift ; 
but  except  that  the  gray  hair  had  grown  snow- 
white,  and  even  the  mflitary  ereetness  of  Jdei 
had  bowed  to  thne,  there  was  little  change  in  die 
cousins.  They  had  led  hardy  and  temperate 
lives,  and  in  consequence  enjoyed  that  singular 
preservflftion  of  fecultici  whidi  keeps  tho  oidoal 
age  gtoen.    Both  remembMtd  the  4me  of  Lodi 
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XV. » and  were  high  authontifs  in  the  topography 
of  thoir  native  province.  It  was  in  the  latter 
capacity  they  had  been  summoned  from  the  wine 
cellar  of  a  ruined  convent  hard  by  the  city  wall> 
which  had  been  the  old  men's  latest  habitation^ 
to  a  large  upp^r  room  in  the  chateau  of  Brienne, 
once  a  baron's  banquet  hail»  but  now  bare  and 
dusty,  with  queer  stains  oe  the  walls  and  floor,  a 
gpiQ>t  wood  fire  blazing  en  the  hearth,  a  stray 
coair  or  two  and  a  table  covered  with  papears,  be- 
tween which  and  the  tiearest  window  a  man  in 
A  ffeneral's  uniform  much  the  worse  for  wear  was 
walking  backward  and  forward  like  ono  made 
jfeatless  by  anxiety.  The  old  cousins  knew  that 
he  was  the  Emperor — ^people  said  of  the  world — ' 
bui  that  was  years  ago,  before  the  grand  army 
marched  for  Kussia.  Now  there  was  an  allied 
army  in  the  heart  of  FVanoe,  pressing  from  all 
sides  toward  her  capital^  and  fighting  for  every 
town  and  village  on  their  way.  That  day  the 
Russians  had  been  driven  out  of  Brienne  aAer  a 
desperate  battle,  but  the  bombshells  from  the 
French  batteries  had  set  fire  to  the  old  town,  and 
when  the  place  was  won,  half  its  streets,  dwelU 
ings,  and  churches,  the  town  hall  and  the  mili- 
tary college,  were  so  many  heaps  of  black  and 
smouldering  ruins.  Among  them  the  troops  re- 
mained under  arms,  though  oiow  lay  deep  on  the 
sunounding  country,  ana  the  previous  day  had 
been  spent  in  a  fatiguing  march  through  the 
marshy  forest  of  Jerre  ;  but  through  the  deepen* 
ing  gray  of  night  there  rose  from  hill  and  plain 
the  glare  of  hostile  watch-fires.  Blucher,  with 
his  mingled  host  of  Germans,  Russians,  and  Cos- 
sacks was  there,  for  the  day  of  decisive  victories 
had  passed  firom  the  French  eagles.  The  imperial 
armj  was  now  but  the  broken  remnants  of  many 
battles.  The  genius  of  its  chief  had  been  dis- 
covered not  to  be  invincible,  by  all  except  him- 
self. Yet  even  he  could  not  rest  for  the  dread  of 
gathering  enemies,  and  the  two  aged  men  had 
been  summoned  to  his  quarters  in  the  chateau, 
to  give  some  information  concerning  local  by- 
ways which  maps  did  not  supply,  for  a  retreat 
had  been  determined  on  before  the  break  of  day. 
AU  that  the  cousins  could  recollect  of  that  inter- 
view waa  that  the  great  commander's  questions 
came  quick  and  many.  They  had  neither  words 
nor  memory  to  reply,  for  grief  and  consternation 
was  upon  them.  Jean  Martin  had  seen  war  be- 
fore ;  both  remembered  the  revolution,  had  lived 
ihrougb  the  reign  of  terror,  and  beheld  the  nor- 
thern enemy  in  their  own  Brienne ;  but  to  see 
the  old  streets  bumod  down,  and  the  military  col- 
lege laid  in  ashes,  was  more  than  their  white  heads 
could  bear  without  confusion. 

"  Caulaincourt  !'*  cried  the  impatient  man  of 
power,  as  a  care-worn  marshal  entered,  conduct- 
ing a  man  whose  dress  belonged  to  civil  lifc,  and 
whose  look  was  more  thoughtful  than  soldiers 
are  apt  to  wear — **  CauIabcour{ !  these  old  men 
have  lost  their  wits,  if  they  ever  had  any.  Why 
do  they  bring  such  people  to  me  t  Who  is  this 
you  have  brought  t  Oh,  I  see,  the  Protestant 
cure  whom  we  found  in  the  forest.  Well,  mon- 
tieuT  le  cure  (and  his  tone  imperceptibly  soflr- 


ened),  you  made  a  capital  guide,  though  not  veiy 
willing  to  bear  its  company  at  first.  Perhaps 
you  never  saw  fightmg  bcfctre,  and  didn't  care 
for  being  so  near  the  can&on  !'' 

'*  No,  sire,"  said  the  cure,  with  a  respectful 
bend,  "  that  was  not  the  reason ;  but  I  had  been 
on  my  way  to  see  a  sick  member  of  my  scattered 
flock—'* 

**  Well,  well,  you  will  get  back  to  your  parish 
in  good  time  and  see  them  all,*'  said  the  Em- 
peror ;  "  but  they  say  you  know  something  of 
this  country.  Tell  me  all  about  it."  And  onoe 
more  the  questions  came  fitst  and  many.  The 
results,  however,  were  far  more  satisfactory,  fox 
the  Protestant  cur6  answered  not  only  so  clearly, 
but  in  such  good  military  phrdse,  that  the  imperi-" 
al  questioner  declared  he  had  some  sense,  and 
took  him  confidehtially  to  the  window  to  sea 
Blucher's  watch-fires.  The  cure  had  pointed  out 
a  narrow  by-way,  which  led  beyond  the  enemy*s 
position  into  the  open  Country,  and  ventured  to 
hint  that  a  safe  and  quiet  retreat  might  be  thus 
secured.  The  Emperor  made  no  reply,  but  ha 
took  notes  and  gave  orders  to  wearied  aid<da^ 
camps  who  came  andivent ;  and  at  last,  looking 
the  cure  steadily  in  the  face  as  he  was  gazing 
involuntarily  on  the  burned  town,  the  war-vvast- 
ed  country  and  the  distant  Prussian  lines,  hie) 
said: 

"  What  is  your  name,  and  where  did  you  ^ 
so  much  military  knowledge  V*' 

The  room  was  silent,  the  great  fire  was  burn- 
ing red.  Old  Jules  and  Jean,  kept  in  the  vestn 
bule  lest  they  might  be  wanted,  were  leaning  halt 
asleep  agatnst  the  wal^  iirohai]pe  of  atired  attend- 
ant. Marshal  Caukdncouit  sat  in  the  furthest 
comer  of  the  room  fiist  asleep,  and  dreaminr 
perhaps  of  his  embassy  to  the  allied  sovereign^ 
and  the  notes  that  were  sent  him  every  day  to 
*'  sign  nothing."  The  cure  had  been  waiting  tat 
his  dismissal,  and  was  slight^  startled,  but  be 
answered ; 

"  My  name,  sire^  !s  Fran9ois  d'Aubigi^,  and 
my  mHitary  knowledge  was  acquired  yonder;" 
and  he  pointed  to  the  still  smouldering  seminary^ 

"  Hat"  said  the  Emperor,  whose  memory  was 
singulariy  strong  at  times,  **you  are  then  my  old 
schoolfellow.  1  thought  I  knew  your  face.  It  is 
long  agow  What  in  aU  the  world  made  you  turn 
pastor  1  You  showed  as  much  science  defending 
a  snow  fortress  in  that  old  garden  one  day,  as 
would  have  insured  you  a  marshal's  stafi*." 

**  Perhaps  I  did,"  said  the  cur5 ;  "  but  war  is 
a  fearful  trade.  A  chance  blow  I  gave  a  little 
schoolfellow  that  day,  first  made  me  think  so; 
and  oh,  sire,  look  at  this  burned  town,  this  bloody 
country,  and  the  dead  that  Ha  about  us,  and  if 
you  can,  give  us  peace." 

The  silence  of  tho  night,  the  scene,  the  dr^ 
cumstances,  and  the  truth  that  had  been  ^pokeh* 
strangely  equalized  the  schoolfellows  once  more, 
in  spite  of  history  and  fortune.  They  stood  to- 
gether as  accountable  men,  with  no  other  distinc- 
tion between  them ;  fbr  a  moment  the  dark  reso- 
lute &ce  was  fixed  in  a  long  gaze  on  the  old  col- 
lege of  his  youth,  burned  down  by  his  own  bomb- 
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i^ells.  The  next,  it  kindled  up  with  self-confl- 
doice  and  imperial  prid^. 

"  Yes,  I  will  reatore  peace  to  France/*  he  said, 
**bj  driving  these  invaders  £rom  her  soil.  To- 
morrow I  will  destroy  Blucher ;  on  Wednesday 
I  will  annihilate  the  Russians ;  on  Saturday  the 
entire  Austrian  force  will  jom  me ;  and  within  a 
month  the  Allies  will  be  too  happy  to  recross  the 
Rhine  with  the  loss  of  cannon  and  baggage.  As 
for  this  town,  I  will  rebuild  and  mako  it  a  pro- 
vincial capital.  I  will  erect  a  palace,  a  college, 
and  perhaps  a  church  on  the  ground  of  yon  old 
garden.  Then  you  will  see  what  this  country 
will  become.  But  good-night.  Victor  will  send 
you  safe  to  your  pansh,  and  I  will  not  forget 
your  services." 

So  the  cure  was  dismissed,  and  the  French 
trmy  retreated  before  daybreak;  but  Blucher 
was  not  annihilated,  neither  were  the  Russians 
destroyed.  The  palace,  the  college,  and  the 
church  were  never  built,  and  most  people  know 
how  peace  was  restored  to  France  and  Europe ; 
but  old  Jules,  even  to  his  ninety^fiflh,  and  Jean 
Martin  to  his  eighty-ninth  year,  lived,  they  said, 
comfortably  in  the  old  quarters,  and  continued  to 
tell  all  listeners  a  broken  story,  better  known  to 
some  of  the  ancient  citizens,  concerning  one  of 
their  great  Emporef  s  fellow-students,  who  forgot 
the  art  of  war  to  be  the  humble  laborious  pastor 
of  a  forest  parish,  through  which  he  once  guided 
the  march  of  his  famous  schoolfellow,  witnessed 
what  was  almost  his  last  victory,  and  talked  with 
him  over  the  burned  ruins  of  Brienne. 


A  NIGHT  IN  AN  OLD  CASTLE. 
BY  O.  P.  R.  JAMES. 

r'  was  one  of  the  most  awfiil  nights  I  ever 
remember  having  seen.  We  had  set  out  from 
St.  Goar  in  a  carriage  which  we  had  hired  at  Co- 
logne, drawn  by  two  black  horses,  which  proved 
tM  stubborn  and  strange  a  pair  of  brutes  as  man 
oould  undertake  to  drive.  Not  that  I  imdertook 
it,  for  I  wanted  to  see  the  Rhine  from  the  land 
route,  and  not  to  weary  my  aims  and  occupy  my 
sttcntion  with  an  unprofit£d)le  pair  of  dirty  reins ; 
but  my  friend,  Mr.  Lawrence,  was  rather  fond 
of  pulling  at  horses*  mouths,  and  he  preferred 
driving  himself,  and  me  too,  to  being  troubled — 
bored  he  called  it — ^with  coachman.  The  land- 
lord of  the  "  Adler**  know  me  well,  and  had  no 
fear  of  trusting  his  horses  with  me,  though,  to 
99^  sooth,  I  had  some  fear  of  trusting  myself 
with  them.  . 

4^hey  were  assuredly  a  strange,  unaccountable 
pair  of  brutes,  and  when  the  Uttle  baggage  we 
took  with  us  had  been  put  in,  and  I  went  down 
to  the  carriage,  I  did  not  like  the  appearance  of 
them  at  alL  At  first  sight  they  looked  merely 
like  a  heavy  pair  of  funeral  horses,  accustomed 
to  nod  their  heads  under  heavy  black  plumes,  and 
walk  along  at  solemn  pace  with  a  mute  before 
them ;  but  when  I  came  to  examine  their  eyes, 
there  was  a  sort  of  dull,  unpleasant  firo  in  them, 
and  the  one  nearest  turned  round  his  head  and 
stared  at  me  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  with  a 
sort  of  supercilious,  unpcrtment  fun  that  I  shall 


not  easily  forget.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  saj- 
ing,  •*  rU  give  you  a  dance  before  iVe  done  !"* 
Then  suddenly  ho  stamped  his  foot  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  inn  yard,  as  if  losing  patience 
at  my  delay,  and  opening  his  £eiy  nostrils  gare 
a  great  snort. 

I  got  in,  however,  beside  my  friend,  and  awaj 
we  went.  As  far  as  Bonn  all  was  well  enough ; 
but  there  the  horses  bsisted  upon  stopping  t» 
eat.  Lawrence  tried  to  persuade  them  it  would 
be  better  to  go  on ;  but  it  was  of  no  use  *  tbey 
had  been  accustomed  to  stop  at  the  Star,  and 
stop  they  would.  We  mude  the  best  of  it,  led 
the  horses,  and  got  some  dinner  ourselves,  and 
then  we  set  out  again. 

The  landlord  of  the  Star  saw  us  pofitejy  to  the 
carriage,  and,  addressing  my  friend  as  he  took 
the  reins  in  hand*  observed,  in  no  very  consola- 
tory tone,  "  You  had  better  take  care  of  that 
horse,  sir;  he  is  the  devil  himself:**  and  so,  on 
my  word,  I  believe  he  was.  Where  he  took  u 
for  the  first  five  minutes  I  really  do  not  know ; 
but  I  have  a  remembrance  of  careering  hither  and 
thither  about  the  great  square,  and  having  a  run- 
ning view  of  the  University  and  the  P^ace  of 
Popplesdorff.  He  would  go  any  way  on  earth  but 
up  Uie  Rhine.  But  Lawrence,  who  waa  really 
a  very  good  whip,  brought  him  to  his  senses  at 
length,  and  that  before  he  had  knocked  the  Gttle 
crazy  carriage  all  to  pieces.  Thus  we  Were  at 
length  going  along  the  high  and  proper  road,  at 
a  speed  dangerous  to  market  men  and  wonoen, 
and  to  our  own  necks ;  but  even  that  at  length 
was  quieted  down,  and  our  further  journey  only 
suffered  interruption  from  an  occasional  dart 
which  both  the  horses  would  make  at  any  £- 
verging  road  that  led  away  from  the  rirei; 
as  if  they  had  a  presentiment  that  their  c<Hme 
up  the  stream  would  lead  to'  something  strange 
and  horrible.  The  instinct  of  brutes  is  a  very 
curious  subject  of  study.  How  far  it  is  inferior, 
how  far  superior,  to  human  reason — ^how  much 
beyond  man*s  keenest  perception  it  goes — how 
near  it  approaches  to  the  supernatural,  arc  ques- 
tions over  which  I  have  often  pondered  for  hours. 

Wo  set  out  from  St.  Goar,  then,  with  that 
same  pair  of  horses,  and  the  Httle  rickety  open 
carriage,  on  the  9th  of  October — a  day  evei- 
memorable  to  me.  Wo  were  somewhat  late,  for 
we  had  been  idling  away  our  time  in  speculations 
vain  enough ;  but  it  was  a  beautiful  day.  The 
Rhine  was  hurry  with  the  vintage;  all  hearts 
seemed  open  as  the  wine  gushed  from  the  glo- 
rious clusters,  and  one  could  hardly  help  thinking 
leniently  and  sympathetically  even  of  Noah  and 
hii  first  intemperance.  Songs  were  breaking  out 
from  the  hill-sides;  the  sun  shone  upon  gay 
dresses  and  pleasant  faces,  and  the  merry  lau^ 
was  often  in  the  air.  Oh !  the  Rhine  land  is  a 
bright  and  pleasant  land,  especially  in  the  gay 
season  of  the  grape. 

The  horses  that  day  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
their  fire.  It  seemed  as  if  it  was  their  fate  to 
go  on  whatever  lay  before  them ;  and  forward  they 
dragged  us  at  a  slow,  heavy  trot,  with  drooping 
heads  and  heaving  sides.     Even  the  one  whota 
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the  landlord  of  the  Star  had  called  a  devil  was  as 
tame  as  his  companiooi  and  minded  the  whip  no 
more  than  if  he  had  been  tickled  with  a  straw. 

About  three  o^cIock  wo  saw  a  large  heavy 
cloud  begin  to  rise  before  us,  overtopping  the 
mountains,  overshadowing  the  Rhine.  It  was 
only  in  hue  that  it  bore  the  look  of  a  thunder- 
cloud. It  had  no  knobs,  or  pillars,  or  writhing 
twists  about  it ;  but  it  was  inky  black,  and  kept 
advancing  like  a  wall  of  marble,  dark  as  night  at 
the  lower  part,  and  leaden-gray  at  the  superior 
edge.  The  wind  had  lulled  away  to  a  perfect 
kahn,  but  still  that  cloud  kept  marching  on  over 
the  sky,  absorbing  into  itself  some  light  vapors 
that  had  been  floating  above  over  the  blue,  and 
gradually  hiding  the  more  distant  hills,  where  we 
had  caught  a  sight  of  them,  in  its  own  dim  vail. 

A  light  wind  at  length  fluttered  in  our  faces, 
hot  and  unrcfreshing,  like  the  breath  of  fever. 

*^  Put  up  the  hood  !**  said  Lawrence,  ^*  we  are 
going  to  have  it  !'* 

Hardly  had  he  spoken  when  a  bright  flash 
burst  from  the  cloud,  and  I  could  see  a  sorpent- 
Hke  line  of  Are  dart  across  the  Rhine.  It  nearly 
blinded  one,  but  it  had  no  effect  upon  the  horses ; 
they  did  not  even  start.  Then  came  a  clap  of 
thunder  which  I  thought  would  bring  the  rocks 
and  mountains  on  our  heads.  There  were  two 
or  three  more  such  flashes,  and  two  or  three  other 
roars,  and  then  the  giant  began  to  weep.  Down 
came  the  rain  like  fury :  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  got 
into  the  middle  of  a  wator-spout ;  And  the  sky, 
too,  grew  so  dark  that  an  unnatural  shadow  filled 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Rhine,  late  so  bright  and 
smiling.  I  thought  that  we  were  going  to  have 
two  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  at  once — darkness 
that  could  be  felt,  and  fire  mingled  with  hail. 
Indeed  they  did  come  upon  us  at  last.  But  no 
one  can  describe  how  that  storm  woiked  itself 
op.  It  was  like  one  of  those  concerted  pieces 
of  music,  beginning  with  a  few  instruments,  and 
bringing  in  more  and  more,  and  louder  and  loud- 
er, till  all  seems  one  universal  crash.  Nor  can 
one  easily  picture  to  imagination  tho  change  which 
came  over  the  scene  while  all  this  went  on.  The 
rocks,  the  mountains,  the  castles,  the  towers — 
except  those  that  were  close  by — were  either 
shut  out  from  sight  completely,  or  appeared  like 
dim  spectres  through  the  descending  rain.  The 
vineyards,  with  their  gay  population  scattered, 
looked  dank  and  dismal ;  the  hills,  in  a  thousand 
directions,  were  channeled  by  red  turbid  cas- 
cades; and  the  black  locks  seemed  slimy  and 
fbul,  with  the  oozing  waters  that  trickled  over 
their  dark  laces  amidst  the  lichens  and  the  weeds. 

We  were  wet  to  the  skin  in  five  minutes ;  but 
tiM  the  thunder  and  lightning  diminished — which 
they  did  toward  sunset — the  wind  rose  and  blew 
with  terrific  violence,  threatening  to  overset  the 
carriage.  The  horses  would  hajndly  drag  it  on ; 
and  I  am  sure  we  did  not  go  more  than  three 
miles  an  hour,  while  tho  rain,  which  continued 
harder  than  ever,  was  dashed  furiously  in  our 
&ces,  nearly  blinding  both  man  and  beast.  At 
length,  to  complete  our  discomforts,  night  fell; 
and  one  so  black  and  murky  I  have  never  seen. 


It  was  in  vain  whipping;  neither  horse  would 
go  the  least  'out  of  his  determined  pace ;  and,  b^ 
sides,  the  whip  had  become  so  soaked  and  limp 
that  it  was  of  Uttle  service,  moving  as  unwilling- 
ly as  tho  brutes  themselves,  and  curling  itself 
up  into  a  thousand  knots. 

I  got  as  far  back  in  the  carriage  as  I  oould,  and 
said  nothing.  As  for  my  companion  he  seemed 
at  his  wits*  end,  and  I  could  hear  muttered  curses 
which  might  have  well  been  spared,  but  which  I 
was  in  no  mood  to  reprove. 

At  length  he  said,  **Thi8  will  never  doi  I 
can  not  see  a  step  before  me.  We  shall  meet 
with  some  accident.  Let  us  get  into  the  firit 
place  of  shelter  we  can  find.  Aaj  cottage,  ai\y 
roadside  public-house  or  beer-house,  is  better  tha& 
this." 

<*  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  any  thing  of  th#  ' 
kind,"  I  answered  gloomily;  *'if  you  do,  I  can 
be  contented  with  any  place  to  get  out  of  this 
pelting — a  cave  in  the  rock  if  nothing  better." 

He  drove  on  nearly  at  a  walk  fi)r  about  two 
miles  further,  and  then  suddenly  pulled  up.  1 
could  hardly  see  any  thing  but  a  great  black  point 
of  rock  sticking  out,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  right 
across  the  road.  But  Lawrence  declared  that  ha 
perceived  a  shed  imder  the  rock,  and  a  huildhig 
on  the  top  of  it,  and  asked  me  to  get  out  and  re- 
connoitre. I  was  as  glad  to  catch  at  straws  as 
he  could  be,  and  I  alighted  as  well  as  I  could* 
stumbling  jupon  a  large  stone  over  which  he  had 
nearly  driven  us,  and  sinking  deep  in  mud  and 
mire.  I  now  found  that  the  rock  which  had 
seemed  to  block  the  way  was  only  one  of  those 
many  little  points  round  which  the  river  turns  in 
its  course  through  the  mountains,  and  on  ap- 
proaching near  it  I  discovered  the  shed  he  had 
seen.  It  was  an  old  dilapidated  timber-built  hut, 
which  might  have  belonged  at  some  former  pe- 
riod to  a  boatman, or  perhaps  a  vine-dresser;  but 
it  was  open  at  two  sides,  and  we  might  as  well 
have  been  in  the  carriage  as  there.  By  the  side^ 
however,  I  found  a  path  with  a  step  or  two  cut 
in  tho  rock,  and  I  judged  rightly  that  it  must  lead 
to  the  building  Lawrence  had  seen  above.  On 
returning  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  I  clearly 
perceived  the  building  too,  and  made  it  out  to  be 
one  of  the  old  castles  of  which  such  multitudes 
stud  the  banks  of  the  firontier  river.  Some  of 
these,  as  we  all  know,  are  in  a  very  ruinous, 
some  in  a  more  perfect  state ;  and  I  proposed  to 
my  companion  to  draw  the  horses  ajid  carriage  . 
under  the  shed,  climb  the  path,  and  take  oar 
chance  of  what  we  should  find  above.  Phaethoo 
himself  could  not  have  been  more  sick  of  charw 
ioteering  than  Lawrence  was :  he  jumped  at  the 
proposal.  We  secured  our  vehicle  and  its  brutee 
as  well  as  we  could,  and  I  began  to  climb.  Law* 
rence  staid  a  minute  behind  to  get  the  portman- 
teau out  from  under  the  seat  where  we  had  stowed 
it  to  keep  it  dry ;  and  then  came  hallooing  alter 
me  with  it  upon  his  shoulder. 

<«  Do  you  think  there  is  a  chance  of  finding 
any  one  up  there  1"  he  asked,  as  he  overtook  me. 

*^  A  chance,  certainly ;  but  a  poor  one,"  I  an- 
swered.   "  Marzbuig  and  one  or  two  other  old 
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cafltle<  aT6  Inhablled ;  btll  npt  many.  However, 
•we  tffaan  soon  Imow ;  for  tltis  one  U  loyt  dowti, 
thank  Heaven!  and  here  we  are  at  some  jgate  or 
•haihicaii.** 

I  can  not  say  that  it  was  veiy  promising  to  the 
feel — in  sight  aided  us  but  Httle — and  the  mid- 
titude  of  stones  we  tumbled  over  gave  no  idea  c»f 
the  castle  itself  being  in  a  high  state  of  repair. 
Lawrence  thought  fit  to  give  a  loud  halloo ;  but 
the  whistling  wind  drowned  it — ^and  would  have 
drowned  it,  if  he  had  shouted  like  Achilles  fVom 
^e  trenches. 

We  next  had  to  pick  our  way  across  what  had 
probably  been  a  court  of  the  eastle';  that  Was  an 
easy  matter,  for  the  stones  in  the  open  space 
Hrero  few,  and  the  Inequalities  not  many.  The 
moon,  I  suppose,  had  risen  by  this  time,  for  there 
seemed  more  light,  though  the  rain  ceased  not ; 
but  we  could  now  perceive  several  towers  and 
'walls  quite  plainly ;  and  at  length  I  found  myself 
under  a  deep  archway,  on  one  side  of  which  the 
drifting  deluge  did  not  reach  me.  Lawrence  was 
by  my  side  in  a  minute,  and,  thanks  to  what  he 
Was  accustomed  to  jeer  me  for,  as  one  of  my  old- 
bachelor  habits,  I  was  soon  enabled  to  afford 
both  him  and  myself  some  light.  There  are  three 
things  I  alvrays  carry  with  me  in  traveling:  a 
box  of  wax-wick  matches — these  are  in  my  pocket 
treH  wrapped  up  in  oil  silk;  a  baH  of  string,  and 
a  couple  of  wax  candles :  the  wax  candles,  I  be- 
lieve, once  saved  my  life. 

As  soon  as  I  got  under  Aelter,  I  extracted 
tny  large  box  of  matches  and  lighted  one  easily 
enough.  It  burned  while  one  might  count  twenty, 
but  that  sufficed  to  show  us  that  we  were  under 
ft  great  gateway  between  two  high  towers.  A 
necond  which  I  lighted  Lawrence  carried  out 
Into  an  inner  court,  but  It  was  extinguished  in  a 
moment.  I  had  perceived,  however,  a  doorway 
on  either  side  of  this  arch,  and  the  spikes  of  a 
porteulMs  protruding  through  the  arch  above, 
^hich  showed  that  the  castle  had  some  wood- 
Work  left  about  it;  and  as  soon  as  he  came 
back  wo  lighted  another  match,  and  set  out  to 
explore  what  was  behind  the  two  doorways, 
^vhich  we  managed  easily  by  getting  a  new  Kght 
as  soon  as  the  old  one  was  burned  out.  On  the 
right  there  was  nothing  but  one  small  room, 
with  no  exit  but  the  entrance,  and  with  a  roof 
broken  in  and  rank  weeds  rising  from  the  enctm- 
bcred  floor.  On  the  left  was  a  room  of  the  same 
fee,  equally  difapidated,  but  with  a  second  door 
md  two  steps  leading  to  a  larger  room  or  hall, 
Ih©  roof  of  which  was  perfect  except  at  one  crtd. 
There  were  two  old  lozcnge-shaped  windows 
Kkewise,  minus  a  few  panes ;  btit  the  sills  were 
^ised  nearly  a  man's  height  from  the  floor,  and 
thus,  when  one  was  seated  on  the  ground,  one's 
head  was  out  of  the  draught.  Comparison  is  a 
wonderftil  thing,  and  the  place  looked  quite  com- 
f)rtable.  Lawrence  threw  down  the  portman- 
teau, and  while  he  held  a  lighted  match,  I  undid 
it  and  got  out  a  wax  candle.  We  had  now  the 
■leans  of  light  till  morning,  and  it  remained  to 
get  some  dry  clothing,  if  it  could  be  found.  We 
had  eadi  a  dress-suit  and  a  couple  of  shirts  in 


the  portmanteau;  and  though  the  rain  In  ooe 
spot  had  contrived  to  penetrate  the  soHiI  leather 
and  wet  the  shoulder  of  my  coat  and  the  knee  of 
his  pant^Oons,  it  was  certainly  better  to  have 
but  one  damp  p1a(5e  of  a  few  inches  about  one 
than  to  be  wet  all  over.  We  therefore  dressed 
outsehrerin  what  the  apprentice  boys  would  call 
our  best  clothes,  and  a  little  brandy  from  the 
flask  made  us  feel  still  more  comfortable.  The 
tiste  for  luxuries  increases  with  marvelous  za- 
pidity  under  Indulgence.  An  hour  before,  we 
should  have  thought  a  dry  coat  and  a  place  of 
shelter  formed  the  height  of  human  felicity,  bat 
now  we  began  to  long  for  a  fire  on  the  broad 
stone  hearth  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Lawreoce 
was  fertile  in  resources  and  keen-sifted  enough. 
He  had  remarked  a  quantity  of  fallen  rafters  in. 
the  first  little  room  we  had  entered,  and  he  now 
made  sundry  pilgrimages  thither  in  the  dark — ^Ibi 
we  dared  not  take  out  the  candle — till  he  bad 
accumulated  enough  wood  to  keep  Us  dxy  all 
night.  Some  of  it  was  wet  and  would  not  bum, 
but  other  pieces  were  quite  dry,  and  we  soon 
had  a  roaring  fire,  by  which  we  sat  down  om 
the  ground,  hoping  to  make  ourselves  comfort- 
able. 

Oh  thiB  vanity  of  human  expectations !  As 
long  as  we  had  been  busy  in  repairing  our  pre- 
vious disasters  wo  had  been  well  enough  ;  but  as 
soon  ss  we  were  still — ^no,  not  quite  so  soon  as 
that,  but  by  the  time  we  had  stared  into  the  fire 
fbr  ten  minutes,  and  madfe  out  half  a  dozen  pic- 
tures on  the  firebrands,  miseries  began  to  press 
upon  tis. 

♦*rwish  to  heaven  I  had  something  to  s% 
upon !"  BJdd  Lavnrence, '"  if  it  were  but  a  three- 
legged  stooL    My  knees  get  quite  cramped." 

"  How  the  wind  howls  and  mourns,"  said  I, 
listening.  "  It  would  not  surprise  me  if  one  half 
of  this  old  crazy  place  were  to  come  down,  upon 
our  heads." 

"  The  rain  is  pouring  on  as  heavily  as  ever," 
said  Lawrence.  "  I  should  not  wonder  if  that 
puddle  at  the  other  end  were  to  swell  into  a  lake 
and  wash  us  out  at  the  door." 

"Those  poor  brutes  of  horses,"  said  T,  "must 
have  a  bad  time  of  it,  and  the  chdse  wilt  be  Eke 
a  full  sponge." 

"Come,  come!'*  said  Lawrence,  '*th5s  wiD 
never  do.  We  shall  croak  ourselves  into  a  fit  of 
the  horrors.  Let  us  forget  the  storm,  and  the 
horses,  and  the  old  tumble-down  place,  and  hncj 
ourselves  in.  t  middling  sort  of  inn,  with  a  good 
fire,  but  little  to  eat.  It  is  the  best  policy  to 
hugh  at  petty  evils.  Come,  can  not  you  tell  us  & 
story  beginning  *  Once  upon  a  time  r  " 

I  was  in  no  fit  mood  for  stoiy-teUingi  hut 
there  was  some  philosophy  in  his  plan,  and  I 
accordingly  agreed,  upon  the  condition  that  wheii 
I  had  concluded  my  narrative  he  would  tell  an- 
other story. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  T  said,  "  when  the  late 
Duke  of  Hamilton  was  a  young  man,  and  travel- 
ing in  Italy — making  the  grand  tour^  as*  it  was 
called  in  those  days — ^he  came  one  ni^t  to  a 
solitary  inn  in  tl^  mountains,  where  he  tras 
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Idieed'  to  take  vefage  from  a  stonn  somethixig^ 
iiko  that  whicih  wo  b»re  met  with  to-da^-^** 
-  *^  Ohy  I  know,  that  storjr/'  evied  Lawfence»  k^ 
tenuptnif  me ;  «< IbaYO hieoid ita hundfod tlmee ; 
and  besides,  yon  do  not  tell  it  rigfat-— Mj  O^, 
what  is  that  I'* 

As  he  spoke,  he  sprang  up  ob  fak  feetwkh-a 
look  of  eoastennAiaD  and  a  ftoe  taming  anddenly 
pale. 

HWhatt  wlBitr  lerbd,  «» I  be»»i  nolUng.'* 
.    •^Li8tbnl"he^akl,««ttwaaoeftainiyashtiek.»' 

We  wefo  aUent  asdaath  Ibr  the  next  Minute, 
and  then  again,  rising  above  the  moaning  wM 
kii4  pattering  nia,  oane  one  of  the  most  i^iebcr, 
«goninng  shrieke  I  e«ior  heanl.  It  seemed  qxim 
«k>se  to  wfaeiie  we  sat— driven  in^  as  it  were, 
tfaicoagh  tho  br^Een  panes  o4  tlie  casement. 
>  *^  There  nmst  have  been  aome  acddent^*^  I 
ttddi  aakiomtf.    **Let  us  go  dovn  and  see.'^ 

We  had  contrived  to  fix  onr  candle  between 
t|ro  pieces  of  fii^wood,  and,  leaving  it  burning, 
me  harried  ont  throogh  the  Utile  ante-room  to  the 
4dd  dask  ardiw^.  ^e  night  seemed  blacker 
than  ever,  and  the  storm  no  lose  setere. 

^ Stay,  stay!"  said  Lawrence;  "let  ns  listen. 
We  hear  nothing  to  direot  ns  where  to  search." 

I  atoppcd,  and  we  bent  onr  ears  in  vain  for 
another  sound.  W«  heard  the  wind  idgh,  and 
tbs  ivstling  patter  of  the  rain,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  mighty  river  as,  swollen  tremendonsiyv  it 
arent  roaring  akmg  tiurough  ita  rocky  ^annel, 
bbt  nothing  tike  a  Iraman  voice  made  itoeif  heaid. 
At  length,  without  giving  me  any  warning,  and 
making  me  start  like  a  goihy  spirit  at  thocio# 
of  oookf  Lawrence  shouted  with  the  fhll  Ibree  of 
hia  powerful  lungs,  inquiring  if  tixete  w«e  uiy 
one  there  and  in  dietrees.  No  answer  was  re- 
Inned,  and  again  «nd  again  he  Called  without 
obtaining  a  r^y.  It  wae  evident  that  the  Hpe 
which  had  uttered  those  soonda  of  pain  or  terror 
were  either  far  away  or  stilf  in  death ;  and  hav- 
ing nothhtg  to  gnido  us  ftirtber/.we  retumed  to 
our  piaoe  of  shelter,  tt  was  lo^,  however,  ere 
wo  could  shake  off  the  impressiom  those  two 
shrieks  had  made.  We  had  neither  of  neheoone 
httdened,  libs  Meohelhj  to-eoqnds  of  wee,  and  for 
'  aome  time  we  went  on  speculating  on  the  occur^ 
imce,  and  supposing  sumy  tUngs,  with  very 
little  to  guide  us  to  a  right  judgment  There 
waa  the  rushing  Rhine  and  the  sl^ipeiy  road,  on 
wliich  many  an  accident  might  happen,  and  there 
wnre  rimost  as  many  perilp  imndnent  as  those 
which  St.  Panl  recapitutatee  as  having  overtaken 
himlielf.  But  there  was  notiiing  certain.  After 
We  had  tired  ourselves  with  such  faaeieB  Law- 
nnoe  propoeed  a  Uttle  more  brzuidy.  I  did  not 
Oiiject ;  and  then  we  told  tales  of  screams  and 
iiuieks  which  had  been  heard  at  different  times 
mid  places  by  various  ^edible  witnesoos  our- 
Mlvea  among  the  rest^— for  ^p^nch  no  natural 
cause  had  ever  been  assigned. 

At  lengMtf  quHe  tired  out,  I  proposed  that  we 
flhonid  try  to  sleep.  Lawrence  ensconced  him- 
aelf  behind  the  door ;  I  took  up  a  position  in  the 
tftiier  comer,  sitting  on  the  ioor  with  tny  back 
wippoiied  by  tlm  two  waHe,  and  at  a  suflSoieat  dis- 


tance from  the  window.  I  sliottid  have  said  we 
had  pUed  more  wood  on  the  fore,  in  such  ^  wa^ 
as  we  hoped  would  ke^  it  in  at  least  till  we 
woke ;  and  it  flickered  and  flared  and  cast  strange 
lights  upon  the  walls  and  old  windows,  and^  upon 
a  d6or  'Ot  tho  other  end  of  the  room  which  we 
had  never  paiticulariyexamihed,  on  account  of 
tlie  w«t  and  decayed  state  of  i^  floor  in  fliat 
poit.  h  was  every  common  door-*-a  great  mate 
of  planks  placed  perpendieularly  and  bound  t9- 
getner  'by  two  great  horizontal  bars— ^t  as  the 
Sre^ighf  pisyed  upon  it,  Acre  was  sometl^% 
unpl«Mant  to  meinits  aspect.  Ikeptmyeyeb 
-fixed  upon  it,  and  wondemd  what  was  beyond; 
and,  in  the  sort  of  unpleasaaot  faneifulness  wbMh 
besets  one  sometime^  when  dreary,  I  began  io 
imagine' all  sorts  of  things.  It  seemed  to  me  to 
move  aa  if  about  to  be  opened ;  but  it  vras  only 
the  shaking  of  l9ie  wind.  It  looked  i&e  a  prisob ' 
door,  I  thMight^— the  entrance  to  seme  unhappy 
Wretch's  eeH ;  and  when  I  wne  half  asleep,  I 
asked  myself  if  there  could  be  any  one  them 
stfll-'-could  the  shrieks  we  lieard  issue  thence— 
or  could  tho  S]^t  of  the  tortilrod  captive  stffl 
come  back  to  mourn  <nrer  the  sorrows  endured  hi 
lifiil  I  sheutmy  eyes  to  get  rid  of  the  sight  ctf 
it;  but  when  I  opened  them  again,  there  it  was 
staring  me  fufl  in  the  face.  Sometimes  whea 
the  flftttte  anbeided  indeed,  I  lost  sight  of  it ',  but 
that  vms  as  ba^  or  worse  than  the  fuU  view,  for 
then  I  could  not  tdl  whether  it  was  open  dr 
shut.  But  at  length,  cdKng  myself  a  fool,  I 
turned  away  from  it,  and  soon  aflier  dosed  off  to 

I  could  not  have  been  really  in  slumber  moM 
than  an  hour,  and  was  dreaming  that  I  had  been 
canM  off  a  road  into  a  Hver,  and  jtist  heard  dU 
the  roaring  and  rushing  of  a  torrent  in  my  ears, 
when  Lawrence  woko  me  by  shaking  me  vio* 
leaotty  by  the  shoulder,  and  exchdming :  "  Listen, 
listen !  What  in  the  fi»nS^M  name  can  aU  that 
be«* 

I  started  up  bewildered ;  but  in  a  moment  ! 
heard  soonds  such  as  I  never  heard  before  in  my 
Mfo  ?  ^ntic  yells  and  cries,  and  greans  evenf^ 
all  very  difibrent  from  the  shrieks  vre  had  heai^ 
before.  Then,  suddenly,  there  was  a  wild  peal 
of  laughter  ringing  ail  through  the  room,  more 
terrible  than  the  rest. 

I  can  not  bear  to  be  woke  suddenly  out  of  my 
sleep ;  but  to  be  woke  by  such  sounds  a*  thtft 
quite  overcame  me,  and  I  shook  like  a  leaf  StSI, 
my  eyee  turned  toward  tho  door  at  the  o^r  end  - 
of  the  room.  Hie  fire  had  sunk  low ;  the  rays 
of  our  solitary  candle  did  not  reach  it,  but  there 
was  now  another  light  upon  it,  fitfol  as  the  flick- 
ering of  the  flame,  but  paler  and  colder.  It 
seemed  blue  almost  to  me.  But  as  soon  as  I 
could  recall  my  senses  I  perceived  that  the  moon 
was  breaking  the  cloudS)  and  fipom  time  to  time 
shining  through  the  casement  as  the  scattered 
vapors  were  hurried  ovet  her  by  the  wind. 

«*  What  in  Heaven's  name  can  it  bel"  I  ese- 
claimed,  quite  aghast. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  we  must  see,"  answered 
my  companion,  who  had  been  awake  longer  and 
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recovered  his  presence  of  mind.  **  light  the 
other  candle,  and  bring  the  one  that  is  alight. 
Wo  must  find  out  what  this  is.  Somo  poor  crea- 
ture may  be  wanting  help.'' 

<'  The  sound  comes  from  beyond  that  door,"  I 
^d :  "let  us  see  what  is  behind  it." 

I  acknowledge  I  had  some  trepidatkm  in 
making  the  proposal,  but  my  peculiar  tempera- 
ment urged  me  forward  in  spite  of  myself  toward 
scenes  which  I  could  not  doubt  were  fearful; 
and  I  can  boldly  say  that  if  Lawrence  had  besir 
sitated  to  go  I  would  have  gone  alone.  It  would 
seem  a^  if  Fate,  in  giving  me  this  impulse  to- 
ward sights  painful  to  other  men  and  to  myself 
also,  had  prearranged  the  combinations  which 
continually  brought  them  in  my  way ;  and  at 
this  time  of  life  I  had  learned  to  look  upon  it  as 
a  part  of  my  destiny  to  iind  somewhere  or  other 
in  my  path  at  almost  every  step  some  of  those 
events  which  make  the  heart  sicken  and  the  blood 
freeze. 

Taking  the  candle  in  my  hand,  then,  I  ad- 
Tanced  at  once  toward  ^e  door.  Lawrence 
stopped  a  moment  to  examine  by  the  light  I  had 
laft  behind  a  pair  of  pistols  which  he  had  brought 
in  his  pockets,  and  to  put  on  fresh  caps,  aUhoi^ 
I  believe  they  had  escaped  the  rain.  Thus  I  had 
reached  the  door  before  he  came  up,  acnd  had 
opened  it,  for  all  the  iron-work  but  a  latch  had 
been  carried  off.  The  moment  it  was  thrown 
back,  the  cries  and  groans  were  heard  more  dis- 
tinctly than  before ;  but  I  could  see  nothing  be- 
fore me  but  darkness,  and  it  required  a  moment 
or  two  for  the  light  to  penetrate  th^  darkness  be- 
yond. I  had  not  taken  two  steps  beyond  the 
threshold  ore  Lawrence  was  by  my  side,  and  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  stone  passage  without  win- 
dows, appearing  to  lead  round  the  building.  Ten 
paces  on,  however,  we  came  to  the  top  of  a  flight 
of  steps,  broken  and  mouldy,  with  grass  and 
weeds  growing  up  between  the  crevices.  Part 
of  the  wall  had  fallen  there,  but  it  was  on  the 
side  away  from  the  wind ;  and  although  the  flut- 
tering air,  diverted  by  some  obstacles  from  its 
course,  caused  the  flame  of  the  candle  to  waver,  I 
carried  it  still  lighted  past  the  aperture.  It  was 
a  work  of  some  danger  to  descend  those  steps, 
for  they  rocked  and  tottered  under  the  foot,  and 
thej  seemed  intenmnable;  but  after  the  first 
twenty  had  been  passed  we  had  no  more  to  fear 
from  wind.  The  masonry  ceased ;  the  walls  be- 
came the  solid  rock,  rudely  hewn  out  for  a  pas- 
sage for  the  «tairs ;  and  the  steps  themselves 
were  of  the  native  stone,  squared  and  flattened 
at  one  time  probably,  but  worn  by  many  feet, 
and  in  somo  places  broken,  by  what  influences  I 
do  not  know. 

When  we  wereabout  halfway  down,  the  sounds, 
which  had  been  growing  louder  and  louder,  sud- 
denly ceased,  and  a  deathlike  stillness  suoceeded. 

**  Stay  a  bit,"  said  my  companion :  "  let  us 
reconnoitre.  We  may  as  well  look  before  we 
leap.     Hold  up  the  light." 

I  did  as  he  asked,  but  the  faint  rays  of  the  can- 
dle showed  us  nothing  but  the  black  irregular  faces 
of  the  rock  on  either  side,  a  small  rill  of  water  per- 


colating through  a  crevice,  and  flowing  over,  down 
upon  the  steps,  along  which  it  poured  in  : 
ture  cascades,  and  beyond,  a  black  chasm  ^ 
we  could  see  nothing. 

«  Come  on,"  said  Lawrence,  advancing ;  **  "wm 
most  see  the  end  of  it" 

Forward  we  went — down,  down,  some  i^o^ 
and-thirty  steps  more,  without  hearing  another 
sound  •  hot  just  as  we  retched  the  bottom  step 
something  gave  a  wild  sort  of  yell,  and  I  coold 
hear  a  scrunbling  and  tumbling  at  a  good  4»^ 
tance  in  advance. 

My  heart  beat  terribly,  and  Lawrence  stopped 
short.  I  was  far  more  agitated  than  he  was,  but 
he  showed  what  he  felt  more,  and  any  one  who 
had  seen  us  would  have  said  that  be  was  fright 
ened,  I  perfectly  cool.  He  had  passed  me  on  ifas 
stairs  *,  I  now  passed  him,  and  holding  the  ^ffA 
high  up  gazed  around. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  see  any  thing  distinct^ 
but  here  and  there  the  beams  caught  upon  ron^ 
points  of  rock,  and  low  arches  rudely  hewn  in  ths 
dark  stone,  and  I  made  out  that  we  were  in  a  ey- 
ries of  vaults  excavated  below  the  castle,  wif& 
massive  partitions  betweca  then,  and  here  aadt 
there  a  doorway  or  passage  from  one  to  the  otk- 
er.  It  seemed  a  perfect  labyrinth  at  fijvt  ti^bi^ 
and  now  that  all  was  silent  again,  we  had  nothing 
to  guide  us.  I  listened,  but  all  was  still  as  death; 
and  I  was  advancing  again,  when  my  companioii 
asked  me  to  stop,  and  prdposed  that  we  should 
examine  the  ground  on  each  side  as  we  went  oid» 
marking  the  spot  from  which  we  started.  It 
seemed  a  good  plan,  and  I  was  stoofmig  down  to 
pile  up  some  of  the  loose  stones  with  whkh  the 
ground  or  floor  was  plentifully  encumbered,  whes 
a  large  black  snake  glided  away,  and  at  the  nmm 
moment  a  bat  or  a  small  owl  flitted  by,  and  e»> 
tmguished  the  light  with  its  wings. 

"Good  Heaven,  how  unlucky!"  cried  Lav»> 
rence ;  "  have  you  got  the  Kiatch-box  1" 

"  No,"  I  answered ;  "  Ileft  it  on  the  floor  near 
where  I  was  sleeping.  Feel  your  way  up  lbs 
steps,  my  good  friend,  and  bring  it  and  the  other 
candle.  I  will  remain  here  till  you  come.  Be 
quick!" 

"  You  go ;  let  me  stay,"  said  Lawrence.  BiA 
I  was  asluumed  to  accept  his  Gflfer ;  and  there  was 
a  something,  I  knew  not  what,  that  urged  me  t» 
remain.  "No,  no,"  I  said,  "go  quiddj;  bol 
give  me  one  of  your  pistols,"  and  I  repeated  the 
last  words  in  German,  lest  any  one  who  imdc^ 
stood  that  language  i^ould  be  within  ear-eboC 

We  were  so  near  the  foot  of  the  steps  thai 
Lawrence  coold  make  no  mistake,  and  I  soob 
heard  his  feet  ascending  at  a  rapid  rate,  trippoiK 
and  atumhUng,  it  is  true,  but  still  going  on.  Am 
I  listened,  I  thought  I  heard  a  light  sound  ab» 
from  the  other  side,  but  I  concluded  that  it  was  km 
the  echo  of  his  steps  through  the  boUow  passage^ 
and  I  stood  quite  still,  hardly  breathing.  I  coald 
hear  my  heart  beat,  and  the  arteries  of  the  throidl 
were  very  unpleasant — throb,  throb,  throbhtng. 

After  a  moment  or  two  I  heard  Lawrence's  feel 
as  it  seemed  to  me  almost  above  ne,  and  I  knew 
not  what  impression  of  having  sape  other  beinf 
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^Mar  me,  made  me  resolve  to  cock  the  pistol.  I 
tried  to  do  it  with  my  thumb  as  I  held  it  in  my 
light  hand^  but  the  lock  went  hard,  and  I  fbmid 
it  would  be  necessary  to  lay  down  the  candle  to 
«£fect  it.  Just  as  I  was  stooping  to  do  so,  I  be- 
came suddenly  conscious  of  having  some  living 
ereature  close  by  me ;  and  the  next  instant  I  felt 
eold  fingers  at  my  tbroat,  and  an  arm  thrown 
nmnd  me.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  but  the  grasp 
became  tight  upon  my  neck,  and  I  struggled  vi- 
olently for  breath  and  Hfe.  But  the  strength  of 
the  being  that  grasped  me  seemed  gigantic,  and 
his  hand  felt  like  a  hand  of  iron. 

Oh  vrhat  a  moment  was  that !  Never,  except 
in  a  tenrible  dream,  have  I  felt  any  thing  like  it. 
I  tried  to  cry,  to  shout,  but  I  could  not,  his  hold 
of  my  throat  was  so  tight ;  power  of  muscle  seem- 
•d  to  fiul  me ;  my  head  turned  giddy ;  my  heart 
&lt  as  if  stopping ;  flashes  of  light  shone  from  my 
^es. 

My  right  band,  however,  was  free,  and  by  a  vi- 
slent  effort  I  forced  back  the  cock  of  the  jHstol 
nearly  to  the  click ;  but  then  I  lost  all  power. 
The  hanmier  fell ;  the  weapon  went  off  with  a 
Io«d  echoing  report,  and  for  an  instant,  by  the 
flash,  I  saw  a  hideous  lace  with  a  gray  beard  close 
gazing  into  mine. 

The  sound  of  Lavrrence's  footsteps  running 
rapidly  overhead  were  the  most  joyful  I  had  ever 
heard ;  but  the  next  instant  I  felt  myself  cast 
violently  backward,  and  I  fell  half  stunned  and 
bewildered  to  the  groond. 

Before  I  could  rise  the  light  of  the  candle  be- 
gan to  appear,  as  Lawrence  came  down  the  stairs, 
first  feint,  and  then  brighter ;  and  I  heard  his 
vmoe  exclaiming,  <*What  has  happened!  what 
has  happened  V 

"Take  care!"  I  cried  feintly ;  <' there  is  some 
man  or  some  devil  here,  and  he  has  half  killed 
me!'* 

Looking  carefully  around,  Lawrence  helped  me 
to  rise,  and  then  we  picked  up  the  candle  I  had 
let  fell  and  lighted  it  again,  he  gazing  in  my  fece 
horn  time  to  time,  but  seeming  hardly  to  like  to 
take  his  eyes  off  the  vaults,  or  to  enter  into  any 
conversation,  for  fear  of  some  sudden  attack.  No- 
thing was  to  be  seen,  however;  my  savage  as- 
saihmt  was  gone,  leaving  no  trace  behind  him 
bat  a  cut  upon  the  back  of  my  heed,  received  as 
hie  cast  me  backward. 

"What  has  happened  1"  said  Lawrence  at 
length,  in  a  very  low  voice.  "  Why,  your  face 
iociuB  quite  blue,  and  yon  are  bleeding!" 

"  No  wonder,"  I  answered  ;  "  for  I  have  been 
half  strangled,  and  have  nearly  had  my  brains 
dbshed  out.  Have  you  got  powder  and  ball  t  If 
00,  load  the  pistol ;"  and  giving  it  to  him,  I  sat 
down  on  the  last  step  of  the  stairs  to  recover 
myself  a  little,  keeping  a  wary  eye  upon  the 
gloom  beyond  him  while  he  re-charged  the 
weapon. 

From  time  to  time  he  asked  a  question,  and  I 
asiswered,  till  he  had  heard  all  that  had  happen- 
ed, and  then,  aAer  a  minute*s  thought,  he  said, 
"  Do  you  know,  I  think  we  had  better  give  this 
i;^,  and  barricade  ourselves  into  the  room  up- 


stairs. There  may  be  more  of  these  ruffians  than 
one." 

«*  No,  no,"  I  answered ;  "  I  am  resolved  to  see 
the  end  of  it.  There  is  only  one,  depend  upon  it, 
or  I  should  have  had  both  upon  me.  We  arc  two, 
and  can  deal  with  him  at  all  events.  I  have  a 
great  notion  that  some  crime  has  been  committed 
here  this  night,  and  we  ought  to  ascertain  the 
fects.  Those  first  shrieks  were  firom  a  woman's 
voice." 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  my  companion, "  I  am 
with  you,  if  you  are  ready.  Here,  take  one  light 
and  one  pistol,  and  you  examine  the  right-hand 
vaults  while  I  take  the  le|l.  We  are  now  on  out 
guard,  and  can  help  eacb  other." 

We  walked  on  accordingly,  reiy  slowly  and 
carefully,  taking  care  to  look  round  us  at  eveiy 
step,  for  the  vaults  were  very  rugged  and  irregu* 
lar,  and  there  was  many  a  point  and  angle  whicli 
might  have  concealed  an  assailant,  but  we  met 
with  no  living  creature.  At  length  I  thought  I 
perceived  a  glimmer  of  fight  before  me,  but  a  lit- 
tle to  the  left,  and  calling  up  Lawrence,  who  was 
at  some  yards*  distance,  I  pointed  it  out  to  ^m. 

**  To  be  sure  I  see  it,"  he  answered ;  "  it  is  the 
moon  shining.  We  mnst  be  near  the  entrance  of 
the  vaults.  But  what  is  thati  There  seems  to 
be  some  one  lying  down  there." 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm  as  he  spoke,  and 
we  both  stood  still  and  gazed  forward.  The  ob- 
ject toward  which  his  eyes  were  directed  certain- 
ly lo<^ed  like  a  human  figure,  but  it  moved  not  in 
the  least,  and  I  slowly  a^nced  toward  it.  Grad^ 
ually  I  discerned  what  it  was.  There  was  the 
dress  of  a  woman,  gay  colored  and  considerabh^ 
ornamented,  and  a  neat  little  foot  and  shoe,  vritn 
a  small  buckle  in  it,  resting  on  a  piece  of  fallen 
rock.  The  head  was  away  from  us,  and  she  lay 
perfectly  stOl. 

My  spirit  felt  chilled ;  but  I  went  on,  quicken- 
ing my  pace,  and  Lawrence  and  I  soon  stood  bei 
side  her,  holding  the  lights  over  her. 

She  was  a  young  girl  of  nineteen  or  twenty, 
dressed  in  gala  costume,  with  some  touch  of  the 
city  garb,  some  of  the  peasant  attire.  Her  hair, 
which  was  all  loose,  wet,  and  disheveled,  was  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  beautifril,  and  her  fece  must 
have  been  very  pretty  in  the  sweet  happy  coloring 
of  health  and  life.  Now  it  was  deathly  pale,  and 
the  windows  of  the  soul  were  closed.  It  was  a 
sad,  sad  sight  to  see !  Her  garments  were  all 
wet,  and  there  was  some  froth  about  the  mouth, 
but  the  fingera  of  the  hands  were  limp  and  nat- 
ural, as  if  there  had  been  no  struggle,  and  the 
features  of  the  fece  were  not  distorted.  There 
was,  however,  a  wound  npon  her  temple,  from 
which  some  blood  bad  flowed,  and  some  scratdies 
upon  lier  cheek,  and  upon  the  small  fehr  ears. 

She  looked  very  sweet  as  she  lay  there,  and 
Lawrence  and  I  stood  and  gazed  at  her  long. 
Her  dress  was  somewhat  discomposed,  and  I 
straightened  it  over  her  ankles,  though  the  sense 
of  modesty  and  mtuden  shame  had  gone  out  vrith 
all  the  other  gentle  harmonies  in  that  young  heart. 

How  came  she  by  her  death  ?  How  came  she 
there  1    Was  she  slain  by  accidcntT>oT  had  she 
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met  with  violence  t  were  quesdons  that  pressed 
Kpon  oar  thoughts.  But  we  said  little  the%  and 
aier  a  time  left  her  where  wo  found  her.  It  mal- 
tered  not  t»  her  that  the  hed  was  hard  or  the  air 
coa 

We  searched  every  corner  of  the  vaults,  how- 
ever, for  him  I  could  not  help  believing  bee  muz^ 
derer,  but  without  success ;  and  on  going  to  the 
mouth  of  the  vault,  where  there  had  once  been  a 
dooi^  long  gone  to  wann  some  peasant's  winter 
hsfoth,  we  found  that  it  led  out  upon  the  xoad 
elose  by  the  sida  of  the  Rhine,  and  hardly  a  dosen 
pa«es  from  the  river. 

It  was  clear  how  he  had  escaped ;  and  we  sadly 
look  otir  way  back  to  the  chamber  above,  where 
we  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  melancholy 
talk  over  the  sad  events  that  must  have  ha^ 


We.sl^  no  more,  nor  tried  to  deep ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  east  was  gray  went  down  to  the  shed 
whero  we  had  left  the  horses,  and  resumed  our 
journey,  to  give  information  at  the  next  village  of 
what  we  had  discovered. 

The  horses  were  very  Btift,  and  at  first  could 
hardly  drag  us  along,  far  the  road  was  in  a  horrid 
bJo  state,  but  ^y  soon  warmed  to  the  work,  and 
in  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we 
reached  a  small  village,  where  we  got  some  re- 
freshment, while  the  landlord  of  the  little  Gast- 
baue  ran  at  my  request  £ox  the  PoHset. 

When  the  cmly  officer  in  the  phce  came,  I  told 
him  every  thing  that  had  h^pened  in  the  best 
German  I  oould  musteiv  and  wiUingly  agneed  to 
go  hack  with  him  to  Uie  q[>ot,  and  show  him 
Vhere  the  body  lay.  The  rumor  spread  like  vrild- 
fiio  in  the  village ;  a  crowd  of  the  good  peasantry 
collected  round  the  door;  and  when -we  set  out, 
taking  a  torch  or  two  with  us,  as  I  described  the 
vaults  a^  veiy  dark,  we  had  at  least  a  hundred 
peieons  in  our  train,  among  whom  were  a  num- 
ber of  youtha  and  young  girls.  As  nothing  but 
one  old  chaise  was  to  be  procurcd«in  the  village, 
and  it  did  not  look  as  if  it  would  rain,  wo  pui'> 
sued-  our  way  cm  foot,  but  we  caxtainly  accom- 
plished the  distance  &ster  than  we  hod  done  with 
two  horses  in  the  aoming.  All  the  way  the 
officer— I  really  do  not  know  his  right  German 
tiitle^"4ontinued«<»iveising  vrith  Xiawrence,  who 
did  not  undentaod  a  word  of  German,  and  with 
myself^  for  whom  his  German  was  a  world  too 
fS^  I  gave  him,  however,  all  the  information  I 
could,  and  as  his  languid  has  the  strange  pecu- 
liarity of  being  easier  to  speak  than  to  understand, 
I  made  him  master,  I  believe,  of  every  little  in- 
cident of  the  last  eventful  night. 

My  description  of  the  faee  of  the  man  who  had 
first  nearly  strangled  me  and  then  nearly  dashed 
my  brains  out,  and  of  whom  I  had  caught  a 
gUmpse  by  the  flash  of  the  pisto),  seemed  to  in- 
terest him  more  than  all  the  rest.  He  stopped 
when  I  gave  it  to  him,  called  several  of  the  girls 
and  young  men.  about  him,  and  conversed  with 
them  for  a  moment  or  two  with  a  good  deal  of 
eagerness.  The  greater  part  of  what  they  said 
eaet^ped.  me,  but  I  heard  a  proper  name  frequent- 
ly repeated,  sounding  like  Herr  Katienberger,  and 


the  whole  ended  with  a  sad  and  gloomy  shake  of 
the  head. 

Soon  after  we  resumed  our  advance  we  cMMom 
to  the  mouth  of  the  vault.  B  required  no  torches 
however^  to  let  us  see  what  we  sought  &ur.  Thn 
sun,  still  low,  was  shining  slantingly  beneath  titm 
heavy  brows  of  the  rocky  arch,  and  the  ngm  jdb; 
ceded  to  the  spot  where  the  body  of  the  poor  jp} 

All  stepe  were  harried  as  we  caipa  noaz ;  aji4 
boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  crowded  nxoid. 
It  was  evident  that  evvo^  one  present  recngiame^ 
a  friend  in  that  lifeless  form.  "4<^^  ^  Cmr^ 
linar — '^Ach,  die  arme,  Carina  r^  argce  fytm 
a  hundred  voices ',  and  some  eyes  were  eecn  i* 
shed  bitter  tears. 

They  made  a  little  bier  of  vine  pdea  and  brmd^ 
es,  and  laid  the  fair  corpse  upon  it.  Thea  tkiy 
sought  for  various  green  leaves  and  some  of  tht 
long-lingering  autumn  flowers,  and  streved  thai 
tasUiuliy  over  the  body;  and  then  fbuz  sto^ 
men  raised  the  death-litter  on  their  shoulders  sad 
bore  it  away  toward  the  villago.  The  mat  9mi 
women,  wiUiout  noise  or  bustle,  formed  thep^ 
selves  into  a  little  prooession,  wilii  a  nativQ  tmm 
of  reverent  decorum  which  is  more  stxoogly  Stk 
among  the  German  peasantry  than  among  any 
other  people  I  ever  met  with,  and  followed  th* 
corpse,  two  and  two. 

I  had  the  policeman  for  my  companions  sad 
beseeching  him  to  speak  slowly,  I  asked  if  hm 
could  give  nie  any  explanation  of  the  strange  nd 
terrible  events  which  must  have  h^pened. 

**  We  know  very  little  as  yet,''  he.  answered  s 
"  but  we  shall  probably  know  inore  sooil  This 
young  lady,  poor  thing !  was  the  only  dfiTHghtrt 
of  a  nch  but  cross-grain^  man,  living  at  a  viHage 
a  lAuat  way  futther  down  the  Qiiine,  on  the  ntfjin 
side.  Her  mother,  who  died  three  years  a^^ 
was'  from  our  Own  village.  She  was  -^f«v#g 
away  gayly  last  evening  with  our  young  ftrflr% 
just  before  the  storm  came  on;  for  her  &tiiflr 
had  brought  her  up  in  his  boat,  ami  left  hat  si 
her  aunt's.  When  it  oame  on  vrith  thunder  ai^ 
lightning,  they  all  wont  into  the  house,  and,  ae 
misfortune  would  have  it,  that  young  lad  who  m 
canying  the  head  of  the  bier  sat  down  1^  her  in, 
a  corner,  and  they  oould  not  part  soon  yniiiit|^ 
He  was  a  lover  of  hers,  every  one  knew ;  but  her 
father  was  hard  against  the  match,  and  belbie 
they  had  been  in  the  house  an  hour  the  old  J««m. 
came  in  and  found  them  chatting  in  their  oemos.. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  staid  all  night  had  it  mU 
been  i>t  that ;  but  he, got  very  aiigry,  and  Jne4e 
her  go  away  with  him  in  his  boat  ia  the  veqf 
midst  of  the  storm.  He  saidhehadbeeaxa  thie 
Rhine  many  a  worse  night  than  that  i  thnt^ 
few  of  us  have  ever  seen  one.  But  he  was  <4^ 
stinate  as  a  bull,  and  away  they  went,  thougJmhA 
cried  terribly,  both  from  fear  and  vexation.  What 
happened  after,  none  of  us  can  tell  i  bufcoldOfn 
KaUenbeiger  has  a  gray  beard,  just  suchee/«« 
speak  o£" 

They  carried  the  body  to  the  little  old  cfanvck 
and  laid  it  in  the  aisle ;  and  then  they  seat  fix 
the  village  doctor  to  examine  into  the  mode  ot 
Jigitized  by  LjOO^LC 
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her  death.  I  wfta  not  preset  when  he  came, 
but  1  heard  afterward  that  he  pjronouncei  her  to 
have  died  from  drowning,  and  declared  that  the 
wound  on  the  temple  must  havo  occurred  hy  a 
blow  against  some  rock  when  life  was  quite  or 
nearly  extinct.  "  Otherwise,'*  he  said, "  it  would 
have  bled  much  more^  for  the  artery  itself  was 
torn.** 

*  For  my  part,  1  was  marched  up  with  Lawrence 
tt>  the  Ampthaus,  and  there  suhjoctcd  to  manifold 
ihterrogatories,  the  answers  to  which  were  all 
cairefuHy  taken  down. 

In  the  midst  of  these  wo  were  interrupted  by 
the  inroad  of  a  dozen  of  peasants,  dragging  along 
d  man  who  struggled  violently  with  them,  but  in 
whom  every  one  present  recognized  the  £ither  of 
the  poor  girl  whoso  body  wo  had  found.  The 
peasants  said  they  had  found  him  some  six  miles 
dtr,  tearing  his  flesh  with  his  teeth,  and  evidently 
in  a  state  of  furious  insanity.  They  had  found 
it  very  diiSicuIt  to  master  him,  they'  declared,  for 
Us  strength  was  prodigious. 
''  He  waft  the  only  witness  of  what  had  taken 
I^ace  daring  that  terrible  night  upon  the  river, 
and  he  could  give  no  sane  account.  He  ofUn 
decoded  himseBr  of  murdering  his  child  ^  but  the 
good  people  charitably  concluded  that  he  merely 
meant  he  hadheen  the  cause  of  her  death  by  tak- 
ing her  upon  the  treacherous  waters  in  such  a 
night  as  that ;  and  the  fact  of  his  boat  having 
drifted  ashore  some  miles  further  down,  broken 
and  bottom  upward,  seemed  to  confirm  that  opin- 
ion. I  made  some  inquiries  regarding  the  unfbr- 
tttnate  man  during  a  subsequent  tour ;  but  I  only 
learned  that  he  continued  hopelessly  insane,  with- 
dat  a  glhnmer  of  returning  reason. 


GALVANOPLASSTY. 

ETERY  one  knows  the  eastern  talc  of  a  certain 
king  and  his  court,  who  strove  to  exhaust 
tho  power  of  a  complaisant  fairy  by  requiring  her 
to  perform  feats  continually  increasing  in  diffi- 
cttfty.  Tho  same  may  be  said  to  pass  now  be- 
tween human  industry  and  electricity.  This 
mystcrfotfs  agent,  this  genius  of  the  tjiunderbolt, 
whom  the  Orientals,  why,  I  know  not,  represent 
al  a  being  of  extremely  diminutive  size,  seems 
tp  have  overpassed  the  limits  of  tho  wildest  hu- 
man requirements,  and  given  far  more  than  the 
most  exacting  spirit  ever  dreamed  of  demanding. 
tn  the  Milesian  school  of  Thalcs,  six  centuries 
beftjre  ottr  era.  It  was  remarked  that  a  bit  of  yel- 
low amber,  called  elcctrony  being  rubbed,  drew 
fight  bodies  toward  it,  as  tho  loadstone  attracts 
iMn ;  and  fVom  the  time  of  Thales  to  that  of  Des- 
cartes, numerous  theories  were  promulgated  to 
explain  the  phenomenon. 

1\>ward  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Otto  of  Guericke,  the  inventor  of  the  pneumatic 
mtehine,  constructed  an  electrical  apparatus  by 
means  of  a  globe  of  sulphur,  as  large  as  a  child's 
head,  mounted  on  an  axis.  This  globe,  in  revolv- 
ing, robbed  against  an  elastic  cushion,  and  pro- 
duced electric  sparks.  From  that  epoch,  philos- 
ophcTs  began  to  question  nature  through  experi- 
eAoe.     Laying  aside  the  sterile  theories  which. 


during  more  than  two  thousand  years,  had  en- 
chained and  enervated  tho  human  mind,  they  jier- 
nounced  all  guessing  at  the  pauses  of  phenomeaar 
and  contented  the|nselves  with  detexmining  what 
the  phenomena  really  were. 

What  then  were  the  answers  of  the  ,«lectrieal 
agent  to  the  questions  of  experimental  science  2  * 
Is  lightning  oicctridty  1    Yes,  lor  with  atrtifidaL 
electric  batteries  the  same  cSgoXm  on  inimai  li£a 
are  pcoduced  as  by  tho  ^ctioa  of  thuad«v-cUradA. 
Yes,  for  electricity  may  be  drawn  £rom  th&  sky». 
the  air,  and  the  earth,  and  employed  as  an  actifi*^- 
cial  battery.    These  &ets  led  FxanUJn  ta  the  iwfr- 
ful  invention  of  the  lightning  conductor. 
''  Esipiut  «cB)o  lUlUMO,  M^ptnuB  qpe  tfrMHfls.'' 
*'  He  wrested  ft-om  the  skies  Ueaven'a  forked  bmi4 
And  tore  the  sceptre  from  the  tyrant's  hand.^' 

Or,  to  give  a  burlesque  paraphrase :  , 

*'  He  with  a  kite  ^TW%\;i,  Ughtaiqi  Awb  tbs  0^, 

And  like  a  kiteho  peck'd  King  George's  eye." 

The  pb^sical  philosophAi,  Charles,  has  fipe^BwoV 
ly  ajppeased  storms  by  sending  to  the  cloods  ^ 
Ute  attached  to  a  metallic  thread,  which  oondmsfa. 
silent^  downward  the  fluid  lightning*  At  the 
Conservatory  of  Arts,  in  Paris,  magrbe  seen  th»* 
varnished  stool  which  suppctrts  the  metallic  stri«^ . 
the  wood  is  scorched  by  the  lightning,  which  fell 
over  it  hke  a  cascade,  of  fire.  The  ptorsiokgieal 
eilects  of  electricity  are  very  remariuihle.  With* 
out  speaking  of  the  shock  of  the  Leydea  jar,  end 
the  sensation  caused  by  sparks,  it  is  oextski  thsi 
all  animal  organization,  as  to  sensibility,  motioi^ 
the  digestive  functions,  nutrition,  the  develei^ 
ment  of  the  organs,  etc.»  is  under  the  es^pise^. 
the  electricity  ef  the  living  beiAg, 

When  Volta  had  invented  the  i^aratus  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  voltaic  pile,  Aldini,  th0 
nephew  of  Galvani,  who  was  the  first  to  obsena 
the  facts  which  led  YoUa  te  hie  great  discoveiy^, 
tried  its  action  on  animals  which  had  been  kitted^ 
and  on  criminals  who  had  been  executed.     Th»' 
head  of  a  bull,  detached  from  the  body,  and  plaocd. 
on  a  table,  when  excited  by  the  electrical  conen^ , 
opened  its  eyes,  rolled  them  furiously,  inflated  ite  • 
nostriU  and  shook  its  ears,  as  if  the  animal  wen 
alive  and  prepared  for  conibat.    Os  another  tabk^ 
the  plunges  of  a  dead  horse  were  near  hurting  th» 
speotatcis,  ali.d  did  break  the  appaietue  i^ieed ' 
bear  the  animal. 

Afterward,  in  England,  some  physiologiste 
purchased  from  a  criminal  condemned  to  death 
his  own  body  (strange  bargain !)  in  order  to  test 
the  animal  cLcM^tric  theories,  and  also  with  the 
charitable  intention  of  (if  possible)  recalling  the 
hanged  man  to  life.  The  result  was  terrific  The 
corpse  did  not  return  to  hfe,  but  a  violent  and 
convulsive  respiration  was  produced,  the  eyes 
opened,  the  lips  were  convnlsed,  and  the  face  «f 
the  assassin,  no  longer  obeying  -any  directing  in«> 
stinct,  presented  such  strange  oontorUons  of 
physiognomy,  that  one  of  the  spectators  fainiod  ■ 
with  horror,  and  remained  for  several  days  in  » 
Species  of  bewilderment.  Fuseli,  Keen,  Tahm^ 
in  their  mimicry  of  criminal  passions,  fell  fia 
short  of  this  fearful  reality. 

Lightning  and  electricity  sometim^  set  on  ^ 
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edifices  and  combustible  snbstances  which  come 
in  their  way ;  it  was,  theiefore,  sought  to  pro- 
duce heat  by  the  electric  agent.  The  following 
was  one  of  the  many  experiments  tried.  Solder 
metallie  wires  to  both  extremities  of  a  pile,  then 
bring  the  other  ends  of  those  wires  into  contact, 
so  that  an  electrical  current  may  pass  from  one 
to  the  other ;  then  place  any,  even  the  most  in- 
soluble body,  in  the  midst  of  the  flame  surround- 
ing the  meeting  ends  of  the  wires,  and  it  will 
speedily  become  fluid.  Refractive  metals,  miner- 
alls  otherwise  insoluble,  earths,  flints,  nothing  can 
resist  the  action  of  such  a  furnace. 

From  (he  brilliant  fugitive  light  of  lightning, 
and  of  electric  sparics,  philosophers  were  led  to 
seek  in  electricity  a  constant  and  useful  light. 
The  preceding  arrangement,  slightly  modified, 
succeeded  to  admiration  in  producing  the  desired 
efieet.  Two  pieces  of  charcoal  placed  at  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  soldered  wires,  become 
ignited,  and  shine  with  a  light  fully  as  dazzting 
as  that  of  the  sun.  It  was  attempted  to  substi- 
tute this  light  ht  that  of  gas  in  shops,  public 
rooms,  etc.,  but  it  was  found  unsuitable  on 
account  of  its  overwhelming  brilliancy  hurting 
tike  eyes.  It  is,  however,  constantly  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  huge  microscope  usually  called 
•olar. 

WHh  the  voltaic  pile  a  strong  motive  power 
has  been  obtained.  Me  to  impel  vessels  on  the 
water,  and  to  work  machineiy  on  land.  Voltaic 
eleetricHy  also  acts  on  the  magnetic  needle.  Un- 
der its  influence  the  loadstone  accomplishes  so 
many  wonders  that  it  well  deserves  its  ancient 
name,  **  the  stone  of  Hercules.'* 

We  may  imagine  that  one  day  it  was  said  to 
the  electric  current,  "  Don't  you  think  you  could 
travel  as  a  courier  horn  Paris  to  Marseilles  on 
metallic  vrires  V*  Before  the  word  "  Marseilles" 
oould  well  be  uttered,  the  answer  had  already 
reached  the  extremity  of  France.  Ariel,  who 
boasted  that  he  could  "put  a  girdle  round  the 
earth  in  forty  rdnutes,**  was  a  laggard  when  com- 
pered with  the  electric  telegraph.  How  true  were 
the  memorable  words  of  Napoleon  I. :  "  The 
sovereigns  who  preceded  me  never  understood 
that  in  modem  times  the  power  of  science  makes 
part  of  the  science  of  power." 

Modem  physics  have  establbhed  the  fact  that 
our  globe  is  one  grand  electric  machine,  whose 
currents  direct  the  magnetic  needle,  which  in  its 
tmm  serves  as  a  guide  to  navigators.  Chemistry 
owes  to  electricity  so  many  compositions  and  de- 
compositions, so  many  various  molecular  actions, 
so  many  metals  produced  for  the  first  time,  that, 
in  a  word,  the  most  comprehensive  chemical 
theory  is  that  of  the  electrical  properties  of  the 
primHive  elements  of  simple  or  compound  bodies. 
Lightning  and  electricity  draw  with  them  a  small 
quantity  of  matter,  divided  into  excessively  min- 
ute portions.  With  these  they  coatf  bo  to  speak, 
the  bodies  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  I 
have  seen  specimens  of  coarse  marble  or  compact 
limestone,  forming  the  pointed  summits  of  some 
promontories  in  the  bay  of  Cannes,  in  Provence, 
and  which,  struck  repeatedly  by  lightning,  are 


covered  with  a  layer  of  silver  equal  in  thickness 
to  a  silver  dollar.  The  art  of  electro-plating  in 
gold  and  silver,  coming  every  day  Into  xoore 
general  use,  owes  its  origin  to  the  enhghtcmcd 
observations  of  M.  de  Larive,  of  Geneva. 

Galvanoplasty  is  the  latest  adaptation  of  this 
process.  The  idea  occurred  to  M.  Jacobi,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  that  electricity  might  be  made  to 
bear  along  the  metals,  such  as  copper,  sihrcr,  <« 
gold,  contained  in  a  chemical  bath,  and  to  deposit 
them  in  great  thickness  on  a  sculptured  plate.  In 
order  to  take  off  a  feithful  impression,  a  regular 
metallic  mouM.  By  this  inrocess  an  eograved 
plate,  a  medal,  a  cup  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  can 
be  reproduced  without  any  other  agent  than 
electricity  and  time.  The  great  merit  of  the  an- 
tique bronzes  is  the  lightness  and  extreme  tenuity 
of  the  sculptured  metal.  These  are  much  moia 
eminently  the  characteristics  of  M.  Jacobins  msfc- 
allico-electric  sculptures,  produced  simply  by  elec- 
tricity taking  up  the  metal  in  a  chemical  baUi,  aod 
then  depositing  it  in  an  even  layer  on  the  exterioa 
or  interior  of  any  mould  whatever.  It  is,  is  a 
word,  the  art  of  carving,  modeling,  and  mooldiDg 
by  electricity. 

Let  us  enter  the  workshop  of  M.  Coblentz,  in 
the  Rue  Chariot  in  Paris.  It  is  a  miserable-look- 
ing den,  in  which  a  series  of  dirty  buckets,  filled 
with  a  metallic  fluid,  subjected  to  the  action  of 
voltaic  piles,  work  silently  at  their  artistic  labor, 
whoee  elements  are  borrowed  from  the  science  of 
electricity.  The  labor  consists  in  filling  the 
buckets  with  fluid,  and  in  keeping  together  the 
plates  of  copper  and  zinc  which  constitute  the 
active  part  of  the  process.  You  tmm  your  eyes 
from  the  operations  of  these  unconscious  artisans, 
and  in  a  neighboring  hall,  filled  with  thousands 
of  the  objects  produ<^,  you  will  find  much  to  ex- 
cite^our  admiration.  There  are  bronzes  of  asten* 
ishing  Ughtness,  and  in  beautiful  relief.  Then 
are  the  great  state  seals  for  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
III.,  reproduced  in  silver,  with  all  that  fineness  of 
artistic  engraving  which  renders  the  medals  asd 
the  coins  of  the  present  day- almost  impossible  to 
be  counterfeited.  There  are  ornaments  carved  in 
alto-relievo  with  a  grace  and  beauty  which  wouU 
have  seemed  fabulous  to  those  who  lived  beibrt 
1850.  One  has  only  to  bring  to  M.  Coblentz  a 
model  in  wax,  plaster,  earthen-ware,  aimorial 
bearings,  the  impress  of  a  seal,  or  any  other  otject, 
natural  or  artificial,  and  he  wUl  return  you  an  ez> 
quisite  metallic  fac-simile.  By  this  same  procesa, 
flowers,  fruits,  even  anatomical  specimens,  and 
objects  of  natural  histoiy,  have  been  (if  I  may 
coin  a  verb)  fac-similized  in  metal.  At  the  wai>- 
ofiice  there  has  lately  been  established  a  woik- 
shop  for  the  galvanoplastic  reproduction  of  the 
copper-plates  of  the  map  of  France,  in  order  both 
to  reduce  the  price,  and  to  render  additions  and 
corrections  possible  ;  for  if  a  defective  portion  in 
a  galvanoplastic  plate  be  removed,  it  can  easily 
be  produced  anew  in  the  metallic  bath. 

Galvanoplasty  is  to  sculpture  and  engraving 
what  photography  is  to  painting.  To  equal  & 
photographic  proof  with  the  hand  would  require 
years  of  industry  and  a  consummate  knowledgt 
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of  art.  In  tbo  taoM  waji  to  lepfodooe,  otlMX^ 
wise  than  by  galvanoplactj,  a  staluette  or  a  ba»* 
lelief^  with  the  precision  aod  fidelity  of  the  eieo- 
tiic  agent,  would  re^uiie  more  than  the  talent  of 
a  fiist-rate  artist. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  galvaooplaflty  of  natiiM. 
This  entire  globe,  with  its  magnetized  atmoephere> 
its  solid  continents,  its  internal  nucleus  in  a  state 
of  igneous  fusion,  and  the  electrical  reactions 
which  are  its  consequences,  is,  in  fact,  a  vegular 
electrical  machine  or  pile,  having  its  currents  di- 
rected from  east  to  west,  as  indicated  by  its  action 
on  the  needle  of  the  mariner's  compass,  whidi  it 
directs  north  and  south.  These  cnrrents  circci- 
late  incessantly  beneath  the  soil,  and  traYerse  all 
the  materials  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is 
composed,  opening  ibr  themselTes  a  path  whose 
direction,  and  especially  the  quantity  of  the  floid, 
depend  on  the  state  and  composition  of  the  soil. 
These  electric  currents,  however  weak  they  may 
be,  draw  off  at  length  the  metallic  poitiotts  of  the 
•oil,  and  bear  them  along  as  far  as  the  first  ob- 
stacle they  meet,  or  diminution  of  strength  which 
they  experience.  Then  th^  leave  Ihem,  and 
there  is  formed  a  deposit  or  vein  of  metal.  This 
principally  takes  place  in  the  great  fissures  or 
crevices  of  the  soil,  filled  by  heaped-up  fragments 
which  have  fallen  from  above>  or  by  lava  which 
has  bubbled  up  from  the  interior  naoleua^  These 
are  the  veins  which  the  miner  explores  by  vieans 
of  subterranean  galleries,  cut  through  that  portion 
of  the  soil  which  has  been  impregnated  with  me- 
tallic substances,  either  in  their  pure  and  native 
state,  as  gold  and  mercury,  or  in  an  oxydised  of 
earthy  condition,  as  iron,  eoppet,  linc,  etc. 

A  beautiful  experiment)  first  tried,  I  believe,  by 
Mr.  Cross,  shows  this  {uooess  clearly.  You  place 
on  a  platform  a  large  mass  of  moist  potter's  clay, 
blendiBd  with  any  species  oi  metallic  particles  of 
extreme  minuteness,  and  under  the  earthy  form 
of  a  metallic  oxide.  You  divide  the  mass  of  clay 
in  two,  by  means  of  some  cutting  instrument, 
such  as  the  blade  of  a  large  knife  or  of  a  sabre : 
you  then  bring  together,  until  they  touch,  the  two 
portions  momentarily  separated.  Then,  by  send- 
ing an  electrical  current  throng  the  whole  ma 
there  becomes  formed  in  the  deft  a  metallic  depo- 
sit, a  vem  in  miniature,  revealing  to  us  the  secret 
of  nature's  treasures  laid  up  in  the  vast  fiseniea  of 
the  primitive  and  secondary  strata. 

M.  Becquerel  has  tried  with  electricity  the  ar- 
gentiferous soils  of  France  and  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  question  of  the  electrical  extraction 
of  the  precious  metal  by  a  voltaic  current,  which 
bears  it  along,  is  completely  solved  in  a  sden- 
tific  point  of  view.  It  remains  to  be  cooisidered 
under  an  economical  aspect.  I  remember  per- 
fectly to  have  seen  enormous  ingots,  formed  of 
silver,  drawn  thus  from  meti^liferoua  soils.  This 
silver  was  of  extreme  purity.  Nature  has  then 
her  interior  galvanoplasty,  as  she  has,  according 
to  an  ancient  crystallographer,  her  subterraneous 
geometry :  "  Nuiura  geomctriam  txercet  in  visee- 
ribus  terra" 

It  Lb  not  easy  to  conceive  how  so  impalpable 
an  agent  as  the  electrical  current  can  cany  along 
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with  it  mfttallift  ptatioles,  in  ovdUr  to  i 
them  whenever  any  obstacle  impedes  thebr  piogk. 
ress.  It  ii  thus  that  a  tofient  xolls  stones  ^i 
sand  along  its  channel,  in  order  to  deposit  them 
in  the  pUdn.  In  physical  experiments  may  be 
remained  nnmeiotts  instances  of  matter  trans- 
p<«ted  by  the  electrio  cunent.  Thus,  take  two 
veeeels  half  filled  with  water,  and  establish  a 
oommuniealioa  between  them  by  a  simple  wetted 
electrieal  wiie ;  one  of  the  vessels  will  empty  its 
contents  mto  the  other  by  a  mysterious  process. 
The  saltness  of  water  even  can  thus  be  sent  from 
one  vase  into  another;  and  you  can  even  cause 
to  pass  iimoooously  through  a  substance  a  body 
which,  if  not  conducted  by  eleetrieity,  would  act 
violently  upon  it  All  the  admirable  mechanism 
of  nutrition^  seeietioB,  digestion  in  living  beings, 
is  fi)aBded  on  electrical  movements ;  and  this  is 
so  certain,  that  in  animala  whose  nerves  oonan»* 
nicatmg  with  the  stomach  have  been  severed,  di- 
gestion  baa  been  re-estabUsh^  by  rct>lacmg  the 
missing  portions  of  nerva  by  a  metallio  plato  or 
wira,  which  iest<»es  the  electrieal  cownwrnniwiP 
tion.  n  has  b«en  fre^pently  remarked  that  the 
power  of  the  great  Creator  is  most  vividly  dis- 
played in  the  smalleet  olQeets.of  nature.  For 
those  who  know  how  to  observe,  what  can  be  a 
more  striking  evidence  of  the  might  of  a  Divine 
directmg  huid  than  these  grand  silent  operar 
tions,  fiUfiUmg  their  end  without  effort,  vrithout  re- 
sistance, vrithout  shodfr— prodncmg,  developing, 
nourishing,  and  preserving  the  living  being  1  while 
when  man  wishes  to  command  the  elements  by 
opposing  them  one  against  the  other,  fire,  wster, 
wind,  steam,  hammers,  andkvers-— ahost  of  nat- 
ural and  of  artificial  powers— hiss,  growl,  and 
roar  with  a  thensand  inhanaomous  voices,  erver 
ready  to  eseiqpe  from  the  empire  and  the  sway  of 
mere  kumam  intoUigenee. 

If  you  plant  In  the  gronnd,  at  a  oeitahi  dis- 
tance apart,  two  large  metallic  plates  united  by 
a  long  metallic  wire  stretched  in  the  air,  this 
wire  is  passed  through  by  an  almost  continnovs 
cuRent  Ae  the  currents  of  the  terrestrial  globe 
go  from  east  to  west,  we  might  expect  that  the 
metallic  deposits  of  nature  would  principally  oo- 
cttr  along  the  dtains  of  mountains  or  the  fissures 
in  the  soil  running  from  north  to  south,  and 
which  would  naturally  impede  the  passage  of  the 
electric  currents  moving  from  east  to  west. 
Such  is  in  effect  the  auri&rons  chain  of  the  Und, 
which  separates  £urope  fimn  Asia.  It  appears 
very  probable  thht  the  same  holds  good  with  the 
moantainsofCafifbmia  and  Australia;  butsoffi- 
cient  observations  have  not  yet  been  made  to  ee- 
tabfish  ito  certainty. 

In  the  galvanoplasty  of  nature,  we  ask  whence 
axoM  these  metals — that  native  gold  which  the 
earth  contains  in  considemble  masses.  NuggeU 
have  beian  ibund  worth  more  than  four  thousand 
pounds.  Physically  speaking,  nothing  is  pro- 
duced, and  nothing  is  destroyed.  All  the  great  ^ 
forces  of  nature,  mechanical,  physical,  chemical, 
vegetable,  and  animal,  wbidi  pervade  the  entire 
gldie,  can  neither  produce  nor  annihilate  a  single 
particle  of  matter;  bat  thess  forces  can  move, 
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mite,  and  condense  the  metidlie  potidM  disaem- 
inated  through  the  8<nl,  and  fralvanopUttize  them 
into  a  piece  of  pure  gold,  or  miggtt, 

M.  Sage,  proieaeor  of  chemiatiy  at  the  French 
mint,  haa  diacorered  the  exiatence  of  gold  in  the 
aoil  aamKinding  Paria.  Treea,  ahniba,  and  espe- 
ctally  the  vine,  take  op  from  the  aoO  nutiitiTe 
juicea  which  become  incorporated  with  their 
Btema  and  bark.  In  burning  vme  bianehea,  all 
the  carbonic  particlea  diaappear,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  trifling  reaiduum  of  ashea.  By  col- 
lecting a  auflicient  quantity  of  theae  aahes,  and 
subjecting  them  to  chemical  proceaaea,  a  small 
quantity  of  gold  appears.  By  this  process,  M. 
Sage  collected  sufficient  to  coin  four  or  five 
twenty  franc  pieces.  We  may  remark  that,  in 
a  utilitarian  point  of  Tiew,  thia  beautifiil  experi- 
ment was  by  no  meana  successful.  The  price  of 
fabrication,  including  every  thing,  amoimted  to 
upward  of  one  hundred  francs  for  each  piece. 
Thus,  the  expense  was  five  thnes  aa  great  aa  the 
Talue.  This  recalla  a  aaying  current  in  Spanish 
America  :  **  The  first  man  who  discovers  a  ailver 
mine  loses  his  fortune ;  if  it  be  a  gold  mine,  he 
dies  in  the  poor-house.'* 

Galvanoplasty,  bom  as  it  were  yesterday, 
among  the  electric  sciences,  every  day  aug- 
menta  ita  theoretical  and  practical  domain.  The 
acience  considered  complete  to-day,  ceases  to  be 
so  to-morrow.  What  would  the  artists  who  lived 
before  1840  have  said,  if  they  had  been  ahown  a 
bronze  statue  obtained  without  fusi<m  and  mark- 
ed vrith  incredible  fineness  of  detail  1 

In  the  above  explanation  of  some  of  the  efifects 
of  electricity,  we  have  not  even  mentioned  the 
aurora  borealis  and  the  electric  currents  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  which  have  a  sensible  effect  on 
the  magnetic  needle.  Other  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity have  also  been  observed  in  the  planeta. 
Thus  our  picture  is  very  incomplete,  and  yet,  two 
oenturiea  ago,  the  name  even  of  this  vast  science 
had  no  existence !  Why  is  the  domain  of  elec- 
tricity so  vast  t  Because,  through  its  mechan- 
ical, physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  proper- 
ties, the  electrical  agent  reigns  in  reality  over  all 
nature. 


SOMETHING  FOR  THE  LADIES  ABOUT 
COLORS. 

TO  ladies  who  make  cunning  use  of  color — not 
by  painting  their  faces,  but  by  a  deep  and 
subtle  study  of  costume  ;  to  artists,  house-fiir* 
nishers,  ornamental  gardeners,  and  others,  there 
have  been  officially  delivered  at  Paris  and  Lyons, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  sundry  lec- 
tures by  M.  Chevreul,  upon  the  practical  effect 
of  certain  laws  connected  with  the  contrast  of  col- 
ors ;  and  these  lectures,  which  were  formed  by 
him  into  a  book  fifteen  years  ago,  have  been  late- 
ly translated  into  English.  Having  r«ad  the 
translation,  we  write  what  follows : 

Monsieur  Chevreul,  learned  in  the  law  of  col- 
ors, was  appointed  long  ago  to  superintend  the 
dyeing  department  of  the  manufactory  of  the 
Gobelin  t4>estries.  One  of  the  first  questions 
asked  of  him  was,  Why  are  the  black  tinU  bad 


diat  are  en^lqyad  as  shadows  in  blue  drapcnev? 
He  answered  that  the  Uaok  waa  of  course  spoBed 
by  contrast.  M.  Chevreul  followed  up  Ins  hnt 
by  arranging  together  vaiioas  maaaes  of  eolarad 
wool  taken  firom  the  wardiouse,  obserred  ham 
colors  put  side  by  side  mutually  affected  out 
another ;  and,  from  Uiat  point,  carried  en  his  le- 
searches  in  various  ways  to  maturity.  We  stele 
some  of  the  results,  diiefiy  having  in  miDd  the 
uses  to  wludi  ladies  may  put  them. 

First  must  be  set  down  two  very  plain  mlea. 
One  concerns  the  setting  aido  by  aide  of  two 
^fierent  shades  of  the  same  color.  Put  side  by 
mde  squarea  tinted  with  Indian  ink,  each  square 
hcvmg  one  uniform  tint,  but  no  two  squares  of  tbe 
same  intensity.  Arrange  them  in  a  row,  aooovd- 
ing  to  a  regular  scale,  beginning  with  the  hgbtcat 
aiid  ending  with  the  darkest.  Then  eveiy  square 
will  be  seen  to  be  modified  by  those  on  cither  aide 
of  it ;  the  border  next  a  darker  square  will  be 
lightened  in  effect — the  border  next  a  light  square 
will  be  darkened  in  effect.  The  whole  row  of 
tinted  squares,  seen  from  a  little  distance,  will  be 
made  in  this  way  to  a|^pear  not  flat,  hot  fluted. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  tints  upon  each  other. 

The  effect  of  hues,  or  contrasting  colors,  may 
be  expressed  in  the  second  main  rule— Contiasl- 
ing  or  c<»nplementaiy  colors  are  aucfa  as  whoi 
bloided  together  give  rise  to  the  perception  of 
whiteness.  The  most  perfect  of  these  rebtiow 
is  that  existing  between  blue,  yellow,  and  red ; 
for,  mix  those  three  colors,  and  they  prodncs 
white  ;  consequently  a  color  complemcntaiy  to 
each  of  these  is  made  by  blending  the  other  twa 
Because  blue  with  yellow  crepes  gieen,  gieen  k 
the  complement  of  red  ;  because  red  and  yellow 
create  orange,  orange  is  the  c<»nplement  of  Uve ; 
because  red  and  blue  create  violet,  violet  is  the 
complement  of  yellow.  The  eye  itself  can  pet- 
form  these  changes ;  look  upon  a  blue  and  a 
yellow,  and  in  a  little  while  both  will  appear  to  be 
green.  Again,  take  a  square  colored  red,  and  ob- 
serve it.  Take  edso  a  square  colored  blue,  and  ob- 
serve it.  Place  them  side  by  side.  Tbe  red 
square  where  it  is  near  the  blue  will  have  a  yeUow- 
er  tinge  than  the  rest ;  and  into  the  blue  on  the 
other  border  some  little  shade  of  green  wffl 
enter.  That  is  because  every  color  tends  to  sng^ 
gest  its  opposite  (or  complement)  around  its  bn^ 
ders,  and,  as  we  have  explained,  the  opposite  of 
red  is  green — the  opposite  of  blue,  orange. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  eye, 
&tigued  with  looking  at  one  color,  is  di^>osed  ts 
receive  the  impression  of  its  compicanent.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  lady  in  a  draper^ 
shop  is  looking  at  red  stufib ;  and,  after  having 
seen  five  or  six  pieces,  begins  to  complain  of  tbe 
bad  color  of  those  subsequently  shown  to  her. 
The  color  is  not  bad ;  but  her  eye,  weary  of  red, 
no  longer  receives  the  impression  of  it  vividly, 
or  as  a  source  of  pleasure.  I^  the  pradcnt 
tradesman  not  allow  ten  or  eleven  red  stuffs  to  be 
looked  at  in  succession ;  but,  after  about  the  fifth, 
contrive  to  submit  for  inspection  something  green. 
A  very  good  green  it  is  sure  to  seem  if  it  be  only 
of  a  tolerable  color ;  and,  after  dwelling  on  it  ier 
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a  little  time,  the  custoeier  may  ge  on  looking  ai 
the  redf,  and  will  bo  gore  to  see  them  to  the  beit 
advantage.  • 

Accustomed  to  a  little  aj^tcationof  theie  pxin- 
dples,  and  knowing  pretty  well  how  oolors  stand 
ndated  to  each  other,  any  person  may  avoid  gross 
erron  of  taste  in  hoose-forBishing,  indieesittgv  in 
Hie  arrangement  of  a  nosegay,  and  in  all  suoh 
matters.  The  main  relations  of  color  to  be  borne 
in  mind  are  these :  Green  ia  the  opposite^  and 
complement,  to  red;  green,  theielbre,  reddens 
adjacent  hues,  and  red  adds  a  green  tinge  to 
them  ;  but  green  and  red  set  off  eaeh  otl^  to 
the  best  advantage  when  placed  side  by  side — 
the  green  looking  greener,  the  red  zedder-«-and 
this  is,  of  course,  most  thoroughly  the  effeot  when 
the  two  colors  are  alike  in  depth  of  tone.  What 
green  is  to  red,  yellow  is  to  violet,  and  blue  to 
orange.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  said  that 
the  yellow  tints  of  green  suggest  their  comple- 
ments and  opposttes,  the  violet-reds ;  the  yellow- 
oranges  contrast  with  violet-blues,  and  the  orange- 
leds  with  the  blue^gieens. 

Thus  the  pink  of  the  complexion  is  brought  out 
by  a  green  setting  in  dress  or  bonnet ;  and  any 
lady  who  has  a  fab  ccnnplexion,  that  admits  of 
having  its  rose  tint  a  little  heightened,  may  make 
effective  nse  of  the  green  color,  but  it  should  be  a 
delicate  green,  since  it  is  of  importance  to  pre- 
serve harmony  of  tone.  When  there  is  in  the 
face  a  tint  of  orange  mixed  with  brown,  a  brick- 
red  hue  will  result  from  the  use  of  green ;  if  any 
green  at  all  be  used  in  such  a  case  it  should  be 
dark. 

But  for  the  orange  complexion  of  a  brunette 
there  is  no  color  superior  to  yellow.  This  imr 
parts  violet  to  a  £ur  skin,  and  injures  its  effect.  A 
skin  more  yellow  than  orange  has  its  yellow 
neutralized  by  the  suggestion  of  the  complement, 
and  a  dull  white  effect  imparted.  The  orange 
Ainy  however,  has  the  yellow  neutralized  and  the 
red  left ;  so  that  the  fireshness  of  complexion  is 
increased  in  black-haired  beauties. 

As  the  complement  of  violet  is  yellow,  which 
no  lady  desires  to  see  added  to  the  cokur  of  her 
skin,  it  follows  that  vblet  is  only  suitable  for  dress 
when  it  is  very  deep  in  tone,  and  worn  by  those 
who  wish  to  have  the  complexion  whitened  by 
contrast. 

Blue  imparts  orange,  which  enriches  white  com- 
plexions and  light  flesh  tints ;  it  also  of  course 
improves  the  yellow  hab  of  blondes.  Blue,  there- 
fore, is  the  standard  color  for  a  blonde,  as  yellow 
is  for  a  brunette.  But  the  brunette  who  has  al- 
ready too  much  orange  in  her  fooe  must  avoid  set- 
ting it  in  blue/. 

Omnge  suits  nobody.  It  whitens  a  brunette, 
but  that  is  scarcely  a  denrable  effect,  and  it  is 
Qgly.  Red,  unless  when  it  is  of  a  dark  hue,  to 
increase  the  efiect  of  whiteness  by  contrast  of 
tone,  is  rarely  suitable  in  any  close  neighborhood 
to  a  lady's  skin.  Roso-red  destroys  the  freshness 
of  a  good  complexion ;  it  suggests  green.  For 
this  reason  it  ought  not  to  Km  cbeeen  for  the 
Uning  and  hangings  of  the  boxes  of  a  theatre,  if 


bdies  who  fir^ent  it  ace  to  look  well  in  their  |  mended. 


evenmg  toileU.  Rose-red,  wine-red,  and  light 
crimaon  boaudB  give  a  green  tint  to  the  ladies  in 
them^  if  they  would  rather  have  the  best  made 
of  all  natural  rose  in  their  faces,  the  hangings 
they  should  wish  for  ought  to  be  light  green. 
But  they  woukl  suit  best  pale  or  foir  complexions, 
just  aa  the  amber  hangings  at  the  opeia-house 
in  the  Haymaxket  used  to  be  best  suited,  and,  in 
fact,  only  suited,  for  brunettes.  The  dark  crim- 
son of  the  draperies  adopted  at  the  rival  house 
were  more  impartial,  since  they  tended  by  con- 
trast to  the  whitening  of  all  faces  to  which  they 
served  as  background. 

Enough  has  been  said  now  to  display  some 
principles  that  may  be  carried  into  application  in 
a  thousand  ways.  The  painter  upon  canvas 
knows  that  if  he  places  certain  colors  side  by  side, 
though  they  be  as  pure  as  tube  can  hold,  yet  they 
may  look  dirty  because  they  spoil  each  other  by 
the  complements  that  they  suggest.  He  knows 
that  in  painting  from  the  model,  whertver  there 
is  much  contnuit  of  color  in  small  compass,  be 
must  not  directly  imitate  each  color  that  he  copies 
with  a  stroke  of  the  same  color  from  his  brush ; 
he  is  compelled  to  use  false  tints  to  get  the  true 
ones.  Upon  the  same  plan  must  a  lady  go  to 
work  in  the  compounding  of  a  nosegay  or  the 
trimming  of  a  bonnet,  keeping  apart  those  colors 
that  can  not  come  together  without  quarreling. 
Thus  she  would  do  well  to  trim  a  yellow  bonnet 
with  violet  or  blue,  and  a  green  bonnet  with  rose, 
red,  or  white  flowers,  and  to  follow  the  same 
general  idea  in  grouping  the  colors  of  a  dress. 

Contrast  of  rich  color  is  familiar  to  us  in  the 
dress  of  soldiers,  and  it  has  an  economic  use.  The 
soldier  in  his  bright  uniform  of  green  and  yellow, 
blue  and  scarlet,  or  whatever  else  it  be,  wUl  seem 
to  be  well  clothed  when  all  the  seams  of  his  coat, 
perhaps,  are  white,  and  he  is  really  threadbare  ; 
for  if  the  colors  bo  but  well  contrasted  they  will 
set  each  other  off  and  remain  to  the  last  intensi- 
fied. Just  in  the  same  way  a  civilian  may  wear 
in  the  summer  a  black  coat  that  is  not  new,  and 
over  white  trowsers  it  will  be  made  to  look  by  con- 
trast excellent  as  to  its  color.  But  let  him  buy 
in  the  winter  a  new  pair  of  black  trowsers  and 
put  them  on  ;  the  old  coat  causes  them  to  seem 
fearfully  black  and  glossy,  and  is  made  by  them 
in  return  to  look  really  much  older  and  whiter 
than  it  is. 

The  same  ideas  M.  Chevreul  carries  into  the 
business  of  house-furnishing.  Dark  paper-hai^g- 
ings  he  proscribes,  as  absorbing  too  much  ligl^ 
red  and  violet  as  damaging  the  color  of  the  skin, 
orange  as  tiresome  by  reason  of  intensity.  He 
recommends  only  yellow  and  light  tones  of  green 
and  blue.  Yellow  combines  well  with  mahogany 
furniture,  but  spoils  the  look  of  gilding.  Light 
green  suits  well  both  with  mahogany  and  gilding. 
Light  Uue  suits  with  mahogany  fairly,  and  with 
gilding  admirably  :  it  also  combines  better  than 
blue  with  yellow  and  orange  woods — is  therefore 
good  for  drawinff-rooms.  A  gray  pattern  on  a 
white  ground — pattern  and  ground  being  balanced 
pretty  evenly — ^is,  however,  very  strongly  recom- 


As  a  general  rule,^ys  M.  Chevreul, 
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Hm  color  of  the  cofTBiin^  of  tbe  cbtiiv  thoold  bo 
complementary  to  the  pretaiUng  eoler  of  the 
paper-hanging.  The  window  eiutate  Aotdd  be 
of  the  colot  of  the  chairs,  having  fringeo  of  the 
color  of  the  paper-hangfang.  The  caqiet  ihonld 
he  chosen  by  the  same  rule,  to  giro  diethMtiMse 
to  the  effect  of  the  ftmutiiie ;  gieen  and  black 
being  better  dominant  colors  iiiid«r  mahogaoy 
than  rod,  scarlet,  or  orange.  To  mahogaoy  chairs 
green  covers  are  good  when  onilbnnity  is  not  di^- 
sired.  In  small  rooms  a  harmony  shoold  be 
sought  by  carrying  throughout  an  analogy  of  col- 
or— the  contrast  shoold  be  of  tones  and  hmm  of 
the  same  color :  it  is  only  in  Urge  roonw  thai  the 
contrast  of  color  can  be  thoroughly  wdl  oanied 
out. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  moltip^  examples  of 
this  theory.  We  have  desired  only  to  amuse  our- 
selves and  at  least  one  section  of  our  readers. 


STOOPING  TO  CONQUER. 

ON  a  fiishionable-looldiig  morning,  ten  yean 
past,  a  gay  groi^,  comisting  of  three  lad^ 
and  three  gentlemen,  came  out  oi  a  cake-shop  in 
the  main  street  of  an  Irish  spa-town,  chatted 
awhile  beyond  the  door-step,  aod  then  parted; 
the  ladies  turning  «j),  the  g^lemen  doton  street, 
as  is  the  country  phrase.  At  that  momeirt  a 
young  man  in  mourning,  with  a  frank,  fine  coun- 
tenance, darkened  by  what  looked  to  be  unusual 
sternness,  was  walldng  rapidly  vip  the  stzeet  to- 
ward them. 

"  Good-mo*nin',  Checkley,'* 

'*  How.d'ye  do,  Chedtley  V 

'*  What's  in  the  wind,  Jdm,  ehT"  died  the 
three  gentlemen  at  once. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  gentlemen  r'  rejoined  the  young 
man  addressed,  passing  the  spedLen  as  if  indis- 
posed to  further  parley. 

**  That's  a  match,"  said  one. 

"  Who  1    Checkley  and  Jane  Delmege  r* 

"Yes." 

'*  No,  I  say :  an  old  fox  is  net  trapped  so  easi- 
ly.   Report  says  all  is  not  right  over  the  water.** 

**  By  Jove !"  cried  the  first  speaker,  after  look- 
ing back,  *^  she's  distanced  him  already,  or  he's 
taken  himself  off.  Her  fortune  VTouldn*!  do, 
maybe." 

*<  It  won't  do,  depend  npom  it,  if  it  would->of 
which  I  know  nothing,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

The  ladies  had  made  a  little  move  preparatory 
to  the  pause  to  speak,  and  looked  blankly  at  one 
another  as  Mr.  Checkley  raised  his  hat  and  passed 
on — abruptly  rather  than  hurriedly,  as  if  he  lack- 
ed the  inclination  rather  than  the  time  to  stay. 

"  What  on  earth  ails  hnni"  exclaimed  the  eld- 
est of  the  three. 

**  I'm  sure  /  don't  know,"  answered  the  sec- 
ond. 

"  Nor  do  I,"  was  expressed  in  the  countenance 
of  the  youngest,  but  she  did  not  speak.  She 
'  watched  the  young  man's  progress  until  his  mov- 
ing round  a  comer  into  a  street  pff  the  main  one 
took  him  out  of  sight ;  and  when,  after  a  mo- 
ment, as  die  and  her  companions  turned  in  the 
•ame  direction,  she  saw  him  go  by  her  door  with- 


eot  a  ^aooe  towBid  the  hooae^  an  expiessiom  of 
both  pique  and  perplexity  gatheced  looiid  her 
parted  lips  andr  soft  brown  eyes.  Wliea  left  aft 
home,  she  entcied  as  if  seavcdy  seeing  whithar 
she  was  going.  She  walked  into  a  fiudgt*  ask 
down  oa  a  sofii,  and  renaiaed  fm  some  minnrw 
puUing  at  the  eads  of  her  saah,  absent^,  ae  if 
her  thooghts  had  get  into  a  cioss*knot  which  Am 
waa  endeavonRg  to  disentan^e.  A  knock  at  thm 
haM-door  sISBrtlsd  hei  out  of  her  nrerie;  she  vose, 
and  moved  toward  a  lafge  bow-window ;  as  aho 
reaclisd  it,  the  eufe^ect  of  her  thonghU  watted 
into  the  reoBEi. 

"  You  are  alone  t"  said  he. 

^  Yes,"  she  repUed,  *«  I  am,  Mr.  Checfclcj." 

Intent  on  his  own  thoughts,  he  did  not  seem 
to  notice  tbe  coldness  of  hisr  manner.  Ho  took 
her  OBofieied  hand,  dropped  it,  and,  taming  to 
the  window,  looked  thence  Sot  some  minutes  bo- 
fore  he  ^oko  again.    Then  he  said  tikmtj : 

"I  came  to  bid  you  good-by."  The  lady's 
countenance  changed,  and  changed  agun.  She 
looked  relieved  rather  than  otherwise  when  he 
had  added :  **  I  am  going— to  endgsate.  Not  to 
America,"  be  eontinued,  following  her  eyas  to  a 
large  nu^  hung  upon  the  wal ;  ''nor  to  Anstia- 
Ua.  I  am  going  forther  fipom  you,  Jans.  I  am 
going  to  do  what  will  divide  us  mose  widdy, 
move  finally.  I  am  going  to  quit  the  ponjikm, 
and  not  the  place  vi^cL  I  waa  bom  in.  After 
tUs  week,  yon  era  no  kmgcr  give  me  yovr  ae- 
qoaintance — ^I  can  no  longer  accept  iL  I  csbm 
to  see  you  onoe  more,  upon  the  footing  of  old 
times — ^happy  times  to  me.  I  came  to  make  a 
parting,  request  to  you— 4hat  you  will  hear  me 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  without  fcpfy.  This 
mom^g,  aU  I  possessed  was  swept  ftom  ] 
a  blow.  I  was  left  but  the  have  means  of  ] 
taining  my  orphan  brothers,  by  entering  a(t  ooce 
iqMm  a  servile  employment  I  have  made  %Mpmj 
mind  to  do  so.  But  I  had  my  heart  too^  to— I 
oould  not  reconcile  that  to  my  ddiaeed  poestioa 
I  can  not  meet  you  upon  an  equal  footiag;  I 
would  not  meet  you  upon  any  other.  Befoce  I 
leave  you  forever,  I  came  to  tcU  yon,  ts  icord% 
that  I  love  you ;  that  I  sought  you  with  the  bopn 
of  winning  you ;  that  I  only  waited  to  lisei  ii 
would  not  be  pvesomptoous  in  me  to  expect  yov 
preference.  Remember  that  I  loved  yon  fondly 
and  frankly,  as  long  as  I  dare  ask  yon  to  bfceme 
my  wife ;  I  tell  yon  so  now  solely  as  an  anrowal 
due  to  you,  not  for  my  own  sake.  When  I  en- 
treat your  silence,  you  can  not  miaconoeive  naj 
motive.  Yon  could  answer  me  now  in  one  wsf 
(»dy,  and  I  do  not  need  to  be  rejected.  Ghne  nm 
your  hand  once  more,  for  old  timea^  Ton  eonld 
not  hold  acquaintance  with  a  carrier  1  No  words? 
God  bless  you !     Good*by,  Jane^-good-by.** 

This  strange  monologue  was  spoken  withooft 
pause,  aMMogh  deliheratefy.  IW  ttpttekac  had 
quitted  die  house  before  the  lady,  whose  breath 
he  had  taken  away  by  the  surprise,  oould  haw 
spoken,  had  he  wijdMd  it.  She  was  disappoinlo 
ed,  bewildered,  pained.  She  had  been  awaken- 
ed, and  found  the  treasure-trove  of  her  diesi» 
tone  gone.    The  mystery  thatjiad  hung  fiks  • 
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golden  gossamer  between  twe  yovaaq  fires  vaA 
tbe  world  wu  wididrmwB.  Tlut  wispoben  eon- 
fidence  liad  been  explained  away.  That  pleasml 
fehtion,  so  fEunUiar,  yet  so  distant,  so  fimd,  and 
yet  80  fearfyd,  was  to  be  no  mcMmw 

And  he  was  to  be  €  carrur! 

And  what  eonld  she  dot  What  eeM  one  do 
in  whom  the  genteel  instbicts,  tastes,  and  syn- 
pathies,  lo^s,  hates,  and  ai^pintbns,  of  thsee 
oeanty  femilies  were  interwoven  and  bound  np 
closely  as  the  three  stmds  of  the  bread  anbom 
plait  wdond  round  that  hit  and  pnsaled  headt 
What  could  Jane  Blakeney  Dawson  Delmege 
wtpf  to  a  declaration  irom  a  carrier?  Notiung. 
And  she  could  not  be  sony  that  eonfnsimi  had 
been  beforehand  with  reflection  in  preserving  si- 
lenee.  For  a  tong  tiuM  she  stood  still  where  he 
had  left  her-Hio  eyes  Kved  over  the  way  to  watch 
her.  Spring  Lane  was  a  one-sided,  seoM-rurai 
street,  stretehing  toward  the  ooontry,  Uke  a  fash- 
ionable forefinger  extended  by  the  town  to  the 
■eighboring  rusticities.  Its  upper  windows  look- 
ed into  the  deer-park  of  the  manor;  the  lower 
ones  upon  the  blank  dead-wall.  At  last  riie 
moved  away,  went  up-stairs,  put  away  her  gloves 
and  bonnet  with  a  sigh,  as  though  something  else 
was  laid  aside  with  them  in  die  wardrobe.  She 
walked  into  the  drawing-room ;  opened  the  whK 
dowB  wider-^he  ftlt  as  if  the  room  required 
mora  air;  sat  down  with  her  hand  under  her 
head;  and  glandng  along  the  soft  green  grass 
and  shadowy  trees,  so  well  known  to  both  her- 
self and  him,  her  mind  ran  over  tint  strange  in- 
terview: then  farther  back,  to  other  conversa- 
tions, other  momingSy  tiU  a  mist  came  over  both. 
For  a  moment,  she  could  not  see  quite  clearly ; 
but  it  passed  aWay  in  the  twinkHng  of  an  eye ; 
and  as  Sir  Harry*s  carriage  rolled  by  to  a  eaU 
next  door  but  one,  she  cMild  distinguish  every 
member  of  the  party.  She  dOsed  her  medhstion 
by  resolving  to  say  nothing  to  her  fhmily  of  what 
fend  occurred — to  let  John  OheeUey's  eonrse  dis- 
close itself,  h  was  enough  that  fan  heaxt  was 
wrung,  poor  fellow  l^^it  would  ill  beeeme  hn  to 
bare  it  to  the  world.  Then  came  her  mother^ 
knock ;  and  as  a  first  step  to  her  part,  rim  re- 
tired out  of  the  way  of  question  as  to  whom  ^le 
had  met  since  breakAst  On  coming  down  to 
dfainer,  she  fbund  that  some  passing  town-topie 
had  diverted  all  probability  of  embarmssing  in- 
quiry. It  was  not  till  Uw  same  homr  next  day 
tint  the  facts  oi  the  chmige  in  John  Obeekley's 
prospects  came  coherently  before  her.  He  imd 
**  outrun  the  oenstaUe"  in  the  report  of  hk  own 
nisfbrtttnes. 

"*  He  sho^  have  k^  matters  quist  for  a  lit- 
tle,** said  a  guest  at  tid)le.  ««He  might  hure  bol- 
stered up  the  property  with  some  pretty  girl*s 
fortune.*' 

'*  That  eottU  hut  break  his  faH,  and  givo  ban 
m  new  eottpaaiott  In  it,'*  reptied  Mr.  Behnege. 
^*  But  that  he  ett^  have  done  so,  t  have  veiy  little 
dodit.  Jane*s  cheeks  burned;  but  her  fhlher 
avoided  looldng  toward  het  side  of  the  table. 
«*That  ht  might,  and  did  not,  should  teerease 
his  fnends*  esteem  for  him.    Cthwklfyleasl^fr 


ling  ftlknr--a  tbnougfabked  gentleman,  be  hift 
position  what  it  may.*' 

«  W^,  I  think  he  might  have  done  better  fbr 
htmeeU;  and  for  others  too,**  rejoined  the  guest 
^  A  fbUow  of  deoent  fiunily  can  not  sink  aktrm. 
A  man  owes  It  to  his  connections  to  hold  his  head 
up,  if  he  can  at  all.  Oheokky  ought  to  hawe  'm- 
torest  enough  to  get  a  commission, " 

**  *  live  horse,  and  you'll  get  grass!*  **  quoted 
Mr.  Dehnege,  with  an  expressive  shrug. 

"Factr'Tetuniedttie  guest, sudllng.  "I  only 
hope  his  brothers  may  be  willing  to  do  as  much 
fbr  him.** 

Here  Uie  oOnversatioiQ  dropped.  The  hewiisni 
of  John  CheeBqrHi  resoluiion  ■  time,  and  plae«i 
and  cireumstanee  considered— -was  tadtly  recog^ 
id^ped  by  all  present ;  but  Ovefyedehada  mo^vOy 
through  politeDess  or  piudenee,  for  not  choosing 
to  enlarge  on  it  just  then. 

Not  quite  one  year  before,  John  OhecUey  ea^ 
tered  on  possession  of  a  middle  interest,  old  as 
Queen  Etixabeth,  in  a  large  tract  of  land  in  ^'good 
heaft**  and  fiivortddy  located.  It  bcunght  with  it 
the  burden,  or,  as  he  vravdd  ra^er  say,  the  privi- 
lege, of  providing  fbr  two  brothers,  twins,  and 
many  years  youngerthan  himsetf.  Asplaythingft 
and  darlings  to  hhn  and  his  bride-eleet,  he  looked 
inward  to  rearing  and  training  them,  to  Settling 
them  inpTofbseions,  or  dividing  with  them,  hi  due 
season,  a  property  trebled  in  value  by  his  care 
and  skffl  and  the  *^  good  time  earning** — the  mil^ 
lenninm  of  the  fonning  interest.  He  sew  nothing 
to  prevent  his  oompleSng  all  his  seheraeey  reafix- 
ing  all  his  dreams.  He  planned  and  experiment* 
ed,  studied  and  worked ;  and  through  all  he  loved. 
Absorbed  in  the  small  pleasures  and  trials  of  hii 
daily  hfo,  sun  and  wind,  meeting  and  patting, 
took  his  time  and  thoughts  from  the  one  serious 
eircumstance  most  hki^  to  affeet  him.  In  the 
distance,  Uke  a  rain-dottd  for  away,  but  so  lying 
that  a  ringle  change  may  bring  it  down,  there 
was  a  danger  he  hod  scareely  looked  to— «  bond 
guaranteed  by  his  fedier  for  a  sum  extravagantly 
beyond  his  means  to  meet.  John  Checkley,  sen* 
ior,  had  the  ssftisfootion  of  rescuing  the  oounty- 
tteasnrership  from  the  hands  of  a  piudent,  weH* 
principled  plebeian,  and  so  went  to  rest  with  hie 
fothers.  His  aristocratie  friend,  the  treasure, 
"robbed  Peter  to  pay  Paul**— 4t  was  so  he  drank 
cbret.  Ho  osed  the  eoonty  fonds  for  his  own 
immediate  purposes,  Mtj  bent  on  meidng  his 
tenants  pay  up  to  the  grand  juiy ;  tnt,  meen* 
time,  he  died.  The  heir  came  into  poasesskn, 
but  eoniidered  that  his  own  debts  sboukl  take 
precedence  of  his  fhther's ;  the  rather  that,  they 
being  yet  uncontracted,  there  was  no  oMigatiott 
wliaUioe^f«r  to  dischaige  them.  It  was  a  men 
extenaien  of  the  common  law  of  honor.  He  shut 
his  eers  end  his  pocket  on  the  cisditovs;  and 
down  eame  the  county  upon  poor  John  Oheck* 
ley.  In  an  hour,  his  all  was  seised— «iops,  stock, 
fumitnie — every  thing  except  two  horses  and 
two  carts  purchased  by  hiras^.  k  was,  indeed^ 
rsther  to  foil  tks  bailiffs,  so  far,  than  ee  sersS 
the  master,**  tiiat  thebe  were  dsimed  and  kepi 
fbrhimbyhkwo^Bnen;  so  nsithliiss  nwu thiy^ 
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m  comparison  with  what  the  law  had  laid  ftat 
hold  on. 

Then  John  Checkley  locked  aroand  hfan.  It 
was  easy  to  estimate  his  resources.  He  had 
lelatives;  hut  through  them  nothmg  could  be 
gained  without  delay,  perhaps  not  more  even 
with  it;  and  he  could  not  afford  time  for  the 
trial.  He  put  that  chance  out  of  sight.  In  fact, 
he  possessed  nothing  but  these  carts  and  horses : 
he  could  count  on  no  other  reality  for  support  of 
his  orphan  brothers.    On  thcM,  then,  he  was  to 


When  he  had  quitted  the  presence  of  Miss 
Belmege,  he  returned  to  im  own  home,  only  to 
yield  it  up  to  strangeis.  He  gave  up  his  ac- 
oounts  with  his  lands  to  a  receirer,  and  then  res* 
olutely  turned  his  badL  upon  Mooally,  and,  so 
hi  as  was  possible,  on  aU  associated  with  it.  He 
took  lodgings  for  his  brothers  and  himself^  and  by 
the  week^  end  had  disrated  himself  from  the  gen- 
teel company  of  a  ten-miles-wide  circuit  arotmd 
Fountainstown  by  means  of  advertisement,  that 
«(  John  Checkley,  carrier,  solicited  public  custom 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  etc"  By  being  his 
own  **  guide,"  he  would  himself  have  all  the  prof- 
it of  his  undertaking;  and  he  had  no  desiro  to 
avoid  that  <^ke.  His  pride  was  of  that  proudest 
sort — that  when  down,  will  second  circumstance 
in  sinking  its^ further;  and,  progress  being  the 
law  of  events,  strikes  the  bottom  to  make  sure 
oi  an  uprise.  From  Fountainstown  to  the  next 
seaport,  twenty  miles  distant,  carriage  paid  tea 
shillings  the  ton.  He  could  accomplish  the  jour- 
ney twice  in  six  days,  and  thus  average  at  the 
outset  £8  5s.  per  wedE— £117  a  year.  And 
when  his  horses  wero  fed  and  stabled,  there 
would  still  remain  sufficisiit  for  a  young  man  and 
two  boys  to  live  on.  » 

Coals  were  the  steadiest  article  of  import;  to 
these,  after  a  trial,  he  confined  himself;  and 
"  John  Checkley  solicited  the  public  of  Fount- 
ainstown to  try  his  coals."  Of  his  former  asso- 
ciates, some  dealt  with  him  for  their  own  con- 
venience ;  otheis  gave  him  their  custom  through 
good  naturo ;  and  odiers,  again,  patronized  hun 
through  impertinence.  The  money  of  all  went 
into  the  same  purse,  and  that  purse  was  filling ; 
J^n  Checkley  was  prospering  beyond  his  hopes. 
Not  a  fow  of  his  old  companions  met  hhn  afanost 
as  £uniUariy  as  ever— when  they  saw  him ;  for 
his  friese-coat  and  felt-hat  could  easily  pass  un- 
observed as  his ;  and  the  distance  from  the  foot- 
way to  the  middle  of  the  street,  whero  he  walked 
afler  his  cars,  might  as  well  be  miles  as  inches 
to  those  who  did  not  chance  to  look  across.  He 
bad  had,  too,  invitations  to  some  parties-M>f 
bachelors ;  but  steady  and  good-humored  rofiisals 
following  each,  they  ceased.  The  feelii^r  that 
dictated  them  was  neither  gratified  nor  ofiended : 
it  died  away  quietly,  like  most  good  easy  things. 

The  rehtioa  that  he  himself  had  prescribed  ex- 
isted unvaried  between  him  and  Miss  Dehnege. 
They  avoided  each  other  so  cautiously,  that  acci- 
dbnt  had  aU  the  crodit  of  kee^ng  them  trom 
■iMting.  If  retianee  on  her  sympathy  had  had 
ai^  past  in  his  BMrtivM  or  asqpeolationh  he  was 


disappointed ;  i^e  had  accepted  in  full  bis  rentm- 
ciation  of  their  acquaintanceship,  but  ^be  bad 
gone  no  further ;  she  had  not  fiiffilled  bis  bitter 
prediction,  *'  that  she  would  marry  into  the  next 
marohing-regiment,  to  do  away  with  all  tcidcvk 
brance  of  her  courtship  with  a  carrier.'*  Two 
years  firom  their  parting  interview  passed  bj,  umS 
such  a  marriage,  if  not  any  marriage,  ^as  sscid- 
ingly  as  far  as  ever  from  her  proepects. 

At  the  close  of  that  time  an  aceountantriiip  id 
the  Fountainstown  Bank  became  vacant.  Tbe 
manager,  a  stranger  in  the  town,  who  bad  takes 
afoncy  to  Jdm  Checkley*s  mode  of  doing  bis  own 
business,  ofifered  him  the  place.  Hie  twiDs  tbcB 
conducted  the  home-business  during  bank-l>oiii% 
still,  by  a  little  management,  not  emitting  a  fUr 
share  of  school-duty;  and  the  eldest  brolber^ 
salaiy  was  added  to  the  common  stock.  After 
six  months  more,  there  came  anotber  ^langc. 
John  Checkley  quitted  Fountainstown,  tar,  m- 
port  said,  a  situation  of  more  ease  and  tntst  in 
England.  One  of  the  twins  succeeded  to  tha 
place  in  the  bank.  **  The  interest  in  Mr.  Jote 
Checkley's  store,  a  laige  quantity  of  coals,  a 
number  of  horses,  cars,  etc.,"  were  *'  cried^  and 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  lodged  for  the  second  af 
the  twins,  who  earnestly  desired  to.  attain  a  ps»> 
fession  hereditary  in  the  family.  The  lad  bin- 
self  departed  with  full  Mght  heart  to  enter  <m  his 
new  pursuit.  The  tvrin  accountant  soon  fc^lowed 
in  his  eldest  brother's  steps  to  Englmd,  and  a 
higher  post ;  and  the  Checkleys  wcto  lost  sig^ 
of  in  Fountainstown  for  a  time;  aeldcm  even 
named,  except  that,  at  the  dub^meeta,  if  tbe  fox 
ran  toward  MonaUy,  some  passer-by  coiiyectBRd 
that,  when  the  debts  wero  cleared  off — ^yet  a  dm- 
tant  prospect — some  member  of  the  fonuly  woaU 
repossess  the  old  place. 

John  Checkley  returned  as  manager  hmg  he- 
foro  any  body  looked  to  see  him  back.  Ss 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  complicated  lelataon- 
^ps  and  connections  of  the  neighbMing  gentiy 
waa  of  no  smidl  commercial  vahie  in  troobled  and 
changeful  times :  it  secured  him  the  place  of  his 
now  superannuated  friend.  It  happened  to  he 
at  the  same  season,  and  neariy  at  the  veiy  bonr^ 
that  saw  him  part  with  Jane  Ddmege  acme  son- 
mers  gone,  that  he  now  re-entered  Fosmtaina- 
town ;  but  he  foh  this  forenoon  mudi  finer  than 
that  well-remembered  one,  which  had  left  a  cU 
upon  his  reeoUeetions.  .His  heart  c^iened  to  tba 
old  places,  and  the  M  people  too-**'  tbe  nei^ 
bors." 

That  Miss  Ddmege  was  still  single,  was  a  foel 
that  made  itself  known  to  him,  unadied,  doiinf 
the  first  hour's  exercise  of  his  new  duties.  Mr. 
Delmege  had  engaged  in  nulling ;  and  to  spare 
the  time  of  a  cmifidential  clerk,  and  avoid  the ' 
risk  of  trusting  other  parties,  Jane  sometimes 
walked  to  the  bank,  to  lodge  or  draw  any  con- 
siderable sum.  Hero  her  old  lover  eaeeoateRd 
her.  Hearing  her  name  called  ont,  he  tmaed 
round,  and  fixuid  her  standing  before  him.  Bm 
hand  was  extended  with  a  check ;  but  he  ceuli 
not  do  less,  for  old  acquaintance  saksi  than  99m 
to  take  both  tofiiher.  ^^  , 
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<i  You'vo  ntuffiMd  hara,"  obfenred  iba,  wWi 
•ome  embMntfsment  of  maniMr. 

'*  Ye«:"  ke  refirained  firom  adding,  **as  man- 
agar."  She  could  peroetTe  that  &ct^— and  con- 
t^uad:  *' And  lamnotaonytofinds^aalf  once 
flMie  at  home.*' 

Some  indiflecent  renuurki  ioUowed  reciprocal 
inquiriea  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delmege,  and  the 
twins.  Hie  yean  of  absence  lay,  bridge-Hke, 
between  their  past  and  present :  it  was  ground 
<m  which  both  stood  at  ease^ 

'•May  I  thank  you  to  feok  at  that,"  said  the 
lady  at  length,  glancing  at  the  cheek,  **I  am 
nther  in  haste.'' 

"  Certainly ;  excuse  my  detaining  you  so  long," 
leplied  the  gentleman,  as  he  took  up  the  flutter* 
isg  hit  of  paper.  Then  adding:  **OnemonMnt; 
pray  pardon  me ;  I  am  sttU  new  here,"  he  moted 
toward  his  own  office^  reaching,  as  he  passed,  the 
check  to  an  accountant  Miss  Defanege  saw,  or 
thought  she  saw,  his  countenance  changing, 
meantiffle,  to  the  official  dubiousness  of  *'ao- 
•ount  oreidrawnl"  It  was  with  a  proud  swell 
of  the  heart  she  fiolt  she  had  come  to  claim 
Money,  not  to  ask  credit.  She  eonU  expect  no 
tender  BBmembrance  of  the  past  from  the  young 
aanager,  and  she  looked  for  none  in  transacting 
bonness  with  him.  And  yet  she  nusjudged 
soBMwbat  the  feelings  and  motives  that  she  can- 
vassed ;  they  leaned  over  the  counter  &r  more 
than  she  supposed.  Never  had  John  GheoUey 
been  so  little  disposed  to  quvrel  with  her  con- 
duct as  at  the  moment  when  she  was  questioiiing 
herself  of  its  necessity,  or  even  its  dignity.  He 
had  condemned  her  weakness  before  he  had  had 
opportunity  to  estimate  his  own.  It  was  with  a 
thrill  of  the  heart  he  remembered  that  his  oM 
aivowal  was  to  that  hour  unretracted  and  wk 
leiaeted— that  he  was,  in  foct,  her  suitor  stiU,  if 
he  desired  to  appear  m  that  relation.  It  was  this 
Mtomlng  love,  that  had  swept  across  her  path 
and  ebbed  away  vrith  changing  circumstances 
years  before,whioh  now  said  to  itself:  **  It  might 
perhaps  serve  her  better  than  in  aidhig  her 
fother*8  projecto  if—"  Here  a  gnat  letter  D  cut 
short  suppositions.  A  foir  balaaee  in  the  book 
befose  him,  diowed  that  the  Defaneges  in  nowise 
needed  friendly  aid.  They  were  yet  well  to  do— 
iMnarkably  well  for  these  overwhelming  times. 
The  paying  of  the  customary  parting  compliments 
was  all  nmded  at  his  hands  just  then ;  and  he 
rstumed,  fooling  himself  a  little  put  aback, 
though  why  he  woukl  have  found  it  hard  to  say. 
While  the  teller  and  Miss  Dehnege  counted  and 
■aeeunted  the  money,  he  filled  up  the  tfane  for 
himself  with  a  vague  and  rather  Careless  expres- 
sion of  ''having  purposed  to  inquire  for  Mrs. 
IMmege  as  soon  as  business  would  permit." 
Whether  it  was,  that  through  the  obviously 
•oereased  eoMness  of  his  manner,  Miss  Delmege 
aaw  asmethiag  of  what  real^f  had  been  passing 
through  his  mind,  or  that  she  was  prompted  by 
tie  habit  of  hospitality,  she  thought  proper  to 
reply,  that  mamma  would  be  very  hi^y  to  see 


They  patted :  the  lady  to  g»  hone,  and  make 


a  vwy  observablo  ndsconnt  in  her  trsasfor  of  cash 
received ;  the  gentleman  to  go  through  his  hooka 
with  a  brain  not  altogether  clear.  Througfadeb- 
iu  and  credits  flitted  many  strange  items.  H<^>eo, 
foars,  doubts,  took  place  of  pounils,  shillings,  and 
pence;  ranging  themselves  down  the  double  col- 
umns, mingling  and  changing,  till  at  length  tte 
manager  brought  them  to  a  cheek. 

'» Why  not  to^yl"  said  he,  ahntting  up  the 
book.  «« It  is  not  I  itho  should  be  backward,  if 
she  M  willing  to  recall  old  times ;  and  if  not,  the 
sooner  I  know  her  mind  the  better  for  my  own." 
This  settled,  he  was  able  to  give  all  has  attention, 
if  not  quite  all  his  heart,  to  the  interests  of  the 
worthy  governor  and  directors  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  the  means  to  press  his  own  just 
then.  This  very  thought  was  enough  to  make  a 
hopefol  lover  a  zealous,  earnest  man  of  business; 
and  the  new  manager  gained  the  top  of  die 
wheel  in  the  rapid  revohrtien  of  genteel  opinioii 
that  day  in  Fountainstown.  Long-headed  vice- 
chainnen  of  poor-law  boards,  starched  J.  P.s,  and 
afihmted  forty-flfth  cousins  affiliated  vrith  as  kin- 
dred geaios,  or  hailed  as  thetrhimphant  and  irre- 
pressible aspiring  of  thorough  breeding,  what  the 
manager  set  down  to  a  simple,  honest  instinct, 
fovoring  drcumstonees,  and  perhaps  one  little  in- 
cident that  he  vrould  not  return  on  to  analyaOi 
The  county  club  talked  of  the  height  of  his  fore- 
head ;  he  in  his  inmost  soul  thanked  Providence. 
When  the  clock  struck  three,  he  sprang,  like  a 
school-boy,  fipom  his  seat,  oversaw  the  closmg  ax* 
rangemanta,  and  hurried  avray  onee  more  to  the 
okl  house  in  Spring  Lane. 

The  ladies  vrere  at  home.  Checkley  began 
semething  to  the  younger  of  *'  fears  he  might  be 
even  more  occupied  the  next  days,"  but  her 
mother's  welcome  and  inquiries  cut  ^ort  an  ex- 
planation that  vras  not  much  needed.  Jane 
scarcely  spoke.  Mrs.  Delmege  invited  him  "  to 
stuy»  without  ceremony,  for  the  day,  believing 
that  he  was  free  from  home  engagements."  He 
cotiflimed  her  suppositions ;  thm  paused,  and 
looked  at  Jane.  Jane  looked  out  of  the  window; 
she  remembered  he  was  now  manager.  He,  too, 
remembered  tbe  same  foct,  and  it  prompted  ac- 
ceptance of  the  invitation,  even  though  she  would 
not  second  it  He  laid  by  his  hat,  and  vrith  it 
the  renmant  of  eonstraint  that  had  hung  round 
Urn  previously.  Conversation  was  resumed  and 
kept  up  between  him  and  the  elder  lady ;  the 
younger  sat  in  the  vrmdow,  listening  or  thinking, 
as  m^fat  be— Checkley  wondered  which.  Yet 
when,  on  the  entrance  of^a  second  guest  to  Mrs. 
Delmege,  an  oppoKuiiity  of  ascerCaming  ofibred, 
he  would  not  use  it.  Mr.  Delmege  was  expect- 
ed home  to  dhie ;  and  the  manager  desired  to 
make  sure  that,  takmg  one  thing  vrith  another, 
he  would  be  acceptable  as  a  son-in-hiw.  He 
was  net  whoUy  sanguine  of  Uie  rewlt.  Por 
himself,  he  had  attamed  a  fhll  sense  of  the  « no- 
blKty  of  labor ;'  and  could  look  with  ease— witii- 
out  envy  or  contempt — on  those  who  had  not 
had  opportunity  to  make  a  Hke  acquisition.  He 
could  make  ample  allowance  for  the  sway  of  feek 
higB  that,  save  on  one  point  onHritM  WH 
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longer  gtv«  iiiiB  Utmbl*.  Hii  appnlMuioM  of 
Befiual  were  jiut  atrong  enough  U>  make  aeeept- 
ance  delightful.  Meantniie,  he  made  hie  paaaiig 
compaiiioiMJiip  agreeable  to  Mra.  Ddmege  and 
her  6ieod;  and  ineaattme,  too,  Jane  withdrew 
firom  the  midow,  and  joined  their  little  groi^. 
Perhi^  the  leeoMeotione  waAed  thither,  wkh 
the  odor  of  the  priaroeea  and  cowel^  ftom  orw 
the  park^wall^  were  not  aUogetlur  pleawmi. 

Mr.  Defanege  armed  in  dae  time.  Hie  wet- 
eeme  to  "our  new  manager  and  old  aequamtaaoe, 
my  dear,"  waa  both  hearty  and  diaerinunatife*- 
he  waa  juat  the  man  to  make  hie  feelioga  fe^ 
The  manager  waa  made  to  make  himeeif  at  heme. 
He  might  haTO  forgotten  these  waa  aneh  a  thing 
aa  coal  in  creatioD,  had  he  not  been  keqping  it 
determinedly  belere  hia  mind's  eye  all  that  Hve- 
kmgBummer  aftemoon. 

^Take  yo«r  wine,  Checkl^.  Here'a  your 
good  health,  and  fencer  premotton  f  coed  hie 
hoet,  when  the  ladiee  had  paaaed  away  to  the 
drawing-room. 

As  a  most  natural  apropoe  to  hia  acknowledg- 
ments, came  an  avowal  of  the  yoong  manager's 
»'  entire  satisfiwttion  in  his  present  plaee,  if,  only, 
the  peeition  he  had  some  time  heki  in  Fomitains- 
town,  Ibrmed  no  bar  to  his  pressing  an  old,  mi- 
ehenged  attachment  to  Miss  Behnege— " 

'<  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answend  her  lather,  hitei^ 
noting  him.  ^  Am  I  not  dabUing  in  trade  my- 
§ti{  now  1  A  miller  m^  afaake  hands  with  a 
ooUier  any  day.  Jeeting  apart,  my  dear  Ghec^' 
ley,  that  thovongh-bved  idleness  we  Irish  gentiy 
nsed  to  pique  ourseWee  upon,  is  frst  becomfaig 
ebsoleto— may  all  our  woea  go  with  it !  If  Jane 
be  pleased,  as  I  haye  Tery  little  doubt  ahe  will 
be,  I  know  no  one  in  whose  hands  I  sboold  hold 
her  hi^ipiaess  move  sale.  I  know,  my  deer  fel- 
low, and  f4€l  how  handsomely  you  acted  toward 
my  family,  at  a  time  when  Jane's  little  fntone 
wdUd  have  been  a  matter  of  some  moment  to 
you." 

John  Checkley  sprang  np  stairs  three  etepa  at 
a  time.  The  two  elder  la^es  looked  round  in 
snjprise  to  eee  a  gentleman  so  soon  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  Jane  kept  gazing  straight  beibve  her, 
till,  at  a  whisper  of  '<  Will  yonaUowme  to  qieak 
sue  moment  with  yon  there!"  she  soee  and 
walked  with  hhn  to  the  window. 

'<Do  you  remember,  Jane,"  said  he,  >«the  last 
time  we  stood  here  toge^er  1" 

''  It  was  not  here— it  was  dcnm  stairs,"  s 
leplied  with  a  blttsh  and  half  smile. 

"Tme:  so  it  was  inSleed.  That  is  a  &?offable 
omen.  Will  yon  reccflMider  bow  what  I  said  to 
you  then  1  On  my  side,  all  ia  the  same.  I  took 
your  hand  then  wUhoot  hope  or  wish  to  keep  it 
there  is  mme  now ;  will  yon  take  it  t-^tb  a 
hand  with  a  heart  in  it.'* 

<<  I  did  not  oKpeot  yea  would  ef«r  think  of  me 
again,"  said  Jane  ingenaoiisty. 

-«<  Do  yon  suppose  I  ever  ceased  to  think  of 
yottt" 

**  Net  quite,  pednpe.  I  did  not  deeenre  re- 
membrance from  yon." 

^  I  am  not  sore  c^that,"  said  the  youQg  mana- 


ger fimkly.  «'  If  yen  had  made  mo  al  all  laaa 
miserable  then,  I  m^  be  Air  less  ha|ppy  now.** 
One  month  alidr,  John  Checkley  gaie  Jaae 
Dtohnege  a  partner's  i^jbA  in  the  honoiB  and 
emoluments  of  the  "^  Banfe-honae."  Acroos  Ihe 
river,  in  the  distance,  lies  Monaliy,  ita  old  tmm 
and  gmy  walls  6if  in  the  annahina  of  a  |if  nenii 
yet  to  come. 


THE  BETROTHED  CHILDREN. 

IT  is  not  uncommon  in  Egypt,  both  wMSBf 
Christians  and  Mehemmedans,  when  iMdtoi 
of  opposite  sezee  ara  bom  to  frioids  near  sini 
the  same  tame,  for  the  parents  to  bclioth  tfiiim, 
either  by  a  ^Fcrbal  promise  or  by  bindBig  uucmu- 
mes.  From  that  thnefinth  they  are  looked  v^Mi 
by  ail  the  world  as  belonging  to  one  another,  al- 
meet  as  part  of  the  same  being ;  and  the  iamtit 
marriage4>rokerB,  the  pgofeeaomd  match-Mkap 
of  the  East,  never  6el  any  mteiest  in  the  beaH^ 
of  the  girl  or  the  aceon^Ushmenta  of  tha  boy. 
The  maiden,  however,  is  ceteemed  to  be  cspecialy 
fortunate.  The  probabilitiea  of  die  fittore  aae  ia 
her  frvor.  At  any  rate,  die  is  protected  firom  the 
cfaaaoe  of  behig  sold  to  some  man  five  or  six  tmHs 
her  age.  She  has  a  reasonable  ezpeetaliaB  that 
what  hiqppiness  can  be  seoored  by  parity  of  yesm 
and  oonfimnity  of  education  it  is  in  bar  power  Is 
enjoy.  There  are  plenty  <tf  dissieee  <k 
left. 

Ideas  of  this  kind  imned  the  etapleof  the 
versation  of  Zacharias  and  MatUas,  two  ~ 
tine  merchants  eetabliahed  in  Cairo,  when  Ihsy 
reeolved,  as  they  smoked  a  fikndly  pipe  togelhs^ 
tiiat  Yazir,  who  had  been  bom  about  a  year  |n»- 
vioosly,  and  Lulu,  who  was  then  only  a  msaSh 
old,  should  in  proeees  of  time  be  united.  Iks 
proposal  came  firam  Zacfaariaa,  the  iatber  of  thi 
boy.  He  was  a  widower,  and  could  theiiii 
venture  to  foim  an  energetic  reeehition,  and  casiy 
it  into  efieot,  without  oioesmg  his  threshold  fa 
the  interval.  Mathias  was  not  so  free ;  but  Mi 
companion's  eloquence  persuaded  Mm  into  givim 
a  sacred  promise  in  the  name  of  Lulu,  the  PeaiL 
It  is  true  that  in  his  own  mind  he  said,  "if  117 
wifs  has  any  reason  to  tage  against  this, 
abuses  me,  I  csn  retraet  and  lay  the  sin  of  ' 
hood  at  her  door." 

He  returned  home  in  a  tmud  mood.  The  gate 
of  his  courtyard  was  dmt,  and  it  was  only  by 
battering  it  with  a  stone,  and  making  a  great 
noise,  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  admiasiflB. 
He  found  Ma  wife  sitting  in  the  couityaid  in  com- 
pany with  an  ill-iookiDg  woman.  A  black  gld, 
aqoatting  near,  heU  Lulu  on  her  kneea,  and  some- 
timee  put  her  ipe  to  ite  cheek.  The  heart  ef 
Mathias  swelled  with  delight;  and,  ttfiiBg  up  Ma 
great  mnstachee  wiA  both  hands,  he  stMipcd  te 
kiss  it. 

Vertty,  O  my  lord,"  saM  Me  ftUe,  leeMng 
thott  haat  reaaon  to  be  pMud  ef  II7 
o^bpring." 

*^  She  is  indeed  beanteons  aa  a  peed,  and  wfl 
veeemble  thee." 

«<That  is  not  it,"  quoth  the  mother,  who  wsja 
eoonpied  with  other  theu^.^Tfaa» 
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but  few  an  dm^kud^  fiin 
ooMyto  be  won  in  liaifiage  by  a  pmna--«  niiar 
•f  maaiy  land*  and  of  moch  paopie," 

Motina  i^aacad  fimn  bia  wife  to  tba  iU4aQhHig 
woman,  and  feom  tbe  fll4ooking  woumi  to  bit 
diild,  and  back  again  to  bia  wife ;  and,  being  of 
confined  inteileot,  remained  poxabad. 

^  Tboa  must  learn,'*  qaoth  tbe  motber,  •<  tiMt 
thia  woman  ia  one  wfao  knows  tiunga,  who  can 
difo  into  the  myateriea  of  the  past  and  of  tbe  fn- 
tnra,  wlio  can  see  wbat  ia  invisible,  and  soond 
wbat  ia  fetbomfeaa.'* 

Tbe  meiohani  made  a  aoit  of  amatmtj  of  re- 
iqpoct  toward  tbe  learned  iad j ;  bni  an  ironical 
oi^plaBeas  about  his  kneea  diaplfwiand  her. 

«<  Yea,  nnbelierer,"  aha  exclabned,  "^ali  theae 
tbinga  and  much  more  am  I  able  to  acoompliah ; 
and  I  ba¥e  feieoeen  that  the  child  Lnlu  will, 
within  iftaen  snmsaens  beeome  the  wife  of  a  pow- 


"Then  what  shall  I  say  to  my  firiend  Zacha- 
lias,  to  whose  son  Yasir  I  bavo  tUs  day  betrothed 
herl" 

The  ambitiooa  molfaer  became  pale  with  rage; 
and,  not  having  the  pradenee  of  her  Westsn  sis- 
ten,  did  not  content  herself  with  ottering  sharp 
words,  that  pierce  ao  deep  and  sting  so  sharply, 
but  took  off  her  slipper,  and  threw  it  in  Matbiaa's 
feoe.  Then  ahe  began  mnng  all  the  descriptive 
epithets  that  were  disparaging  with  which  bar 
memory  was  stored ;  so  that  the  yonng  slave  girl, 
wfao  had  only  just  come  firom  the  uncivilized  parts 
of  Afinca,  opened  her  mouth  so  wido  that  ahe 
might  abnosthave  swaUowed  the  object  of  dispute. 
Porhaps  beeanse  ahe  thought  ahe  would  do  it,  the 
mother  seised  Lulu,  and,  runnmg  to  a  weU  in  the 
comer  of  the  courtyard,  held  her  babe  over  it, 
and  declared  that  if  Mathias  did  not  premise  in- 
staatly  to  go,  quarrel  with  his  firiend,  and  break 
off  the  arrangement —  Hor  gestures  esprossed 
the  oonsoqaenoe.  Tbe  worthy  man  promised 
anything. 

He  was  quite  right,  say  those  who  tell  this 
ateory,  to  get  tbe  child  out  of  the  angiy  mother's 
hands  at  any  cost ;  for,  although  at  fint  diere 
was  only  a  threat,  there  is  no  knowing  how  fer 
she  might  have  been  provoked  by  contradiction. 
A  tolerable  number  of  *«  I  willV  and  ^  You 
sbnnt's'*  rqfiidly  interohanged  (fer  they  are  ex- 
pressions as  currant  in  Arafaie  aa  in  English),  may 
irritate  a  passionate  woman  to  murder.  But  when 
SSara  bad  taken  the  child  out  of  reach,  up-stairs, 
and  was  stilling  its  cries  by  putting  her  great  bUck 
thnmb  in  its  month,  why  did  not  Mathiaa  seise  a 
itont  palm  branch,  and  administer  a  little  whole- 
•onie  correction  1  Thai  is  what  the  narrators 
want  to  know ;  beeanse,  if  he  had,  a  great  deal 
of  miafoitune  might  have  been  averted. 

As  it  was,  MaSuas  went  another  way  to  work. 
He  approaebed  his  wife,  and  fondled  her,  and  re- 
peated his  promise,  and  took  n  great  many  un- 
necessary oaths,  in  hearing  of  tbe  ill«looking 
woman,  and  went  out  again  to  find  Zaoharias,  at 
first  with  the  resolution  of  oxplalnmg  the  whole 
matter  to  him,  and  begging  his  indnlgenoe.  How- 
over^  be  oooki  not  make  iq^  bis  moid  to  admit  bis 


in  so  straightforwaaia  manner.  Weak 
people  never  can  do  such  a  tbbig ;  otherwise,  w^ 
deed,  tb^  would  be  strong. 

^  Zaebaiias,"  said  be,  entering  Us  friend's 
warehouse,  "  I  come  to  repeat  my  pronnse,  and 
bear  you  repeat  yours ;  but  I  have  remembered 
a  feohah  prophe(7  that  I  onee  heard,  namely,  that 
if  ever  I  betrothed  a  child  befere  the  ago  of  tea 
years  it  would  anrsiy  die.  This  is  nonaenee ;  but 
were  my  w^  to  learn  what  baa  happened  she 
would  be  unhappy.  Let  na  agree,  therefero,  to 
keep  it  to  ourselves;  or,  if  tbou  hast  mentioned 
it  to  any  body  already,  tbou  muetdsny  iL  I  uk 
this  fer  tbe  sake  of  our  friendship.'* 

Zacharias  looked  very  bard  at  hii  friend;  and, 
seeing  htm  bhub,  suspected  that  be  was  nottelt 
ing  tibe  truA.  Hovravor,  not  having  ittiabed 
much  in^pertance  to  Uie  betrothal,  and  being  oo* 
eapied  vHth  mattera  of  busmess,  he  easily  agreed 
to  what  wae  required  of  him.  Mathiaa  went  away 
delighted,  saying  to  himself,  **  In  ten  years  wim 
knows  what  may  happen  1  Perhaps  my  vrifemi^ 
be  in  Paradise  1" 

Time  paaeed  avray,  and  every  year  the  Peari 
became  more  beautifel;  so  that  when  she  had 
readied  tiie  age  c€  nine,  already  the  marriago* 
brokers,  fipom  whom  the  betrothal  had  been  kept 
a  secret,  b^gan  to  come  to  the  house  and  eon^pli- 
ment  the  nother,  and  auggest  that  foreoght  was 
a  great  virtue,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  ksok 
round  fer  a  good  match.  They  had  seen  the  child 
at  tbe  bath,  and  bad  turned  the  beads  of  five  old 
gentlemen,  three  wealthy  merchants,  and  a  good 
manyyoaths,vrith  descriptions  of  her  charms.  In 
three  years  more,  they  scud,  she  would  be  vrottby 
to  be  the  bride  of  a  prince. 

When  they  repeated  these  compliments  to  the 
mother,  that  ambitious  woman  smiled  proudly. 
They  were  not  accustomed  to  this,  and  redoubled 
their  eflbrts  to  open  negotiations.  One  of  them 
eepeoially  came  abnoat  every  day  en  behalf  of 
Sidi  Yusuf;  who  was  said  to  be  the  richest,  and 
was  certainly  tbe  oldest,  merchant  in  all  £gypt. 
But  all  was  in  vain.  Tbe  vrife  of  Mathiaa  waited 
patiently  for  the  apx>earance  of  a  prince. 

Meanwhile,  Yacir  also  grew,  u>d  became  tbe 
|»ide  of  his  parent  Befere  he  was  ten  yeara  of 
age  he  could  read  like  an  £ffmdi,  and  waa  cqm* 
ble  in  accounts.  One  day  in  tbe  basaar,  during 
tbe  absence  of  his  fether,  be  eonelnded  a  bargain 
for  a  bale  of  goods  as  if  he  had  been  a  msrcbaat 
all  his  life.  The  excellent  Zacharias  was  never 
weary  of  boasting  of  Year's  cleverness  and 
beauty.  He  still  remained  desirous  of  uniling 
him  to  the  daughter  of  his  firiend ;  and,  vrhen  be 
heard  much  talk  of  Lulu'a  perfections  among  his 
feUowwmerebants,  some  of  whom  openly,  and 
otbera  secretly,  had  determined  to  ask  her  in  mar- 
riage,he  smiled  to  tUnk  bow  certain  their  dis^ 
pomtmentvras.  OocasioBallyhevembidedMatM- 
as  on  the  subject,  to  that  vrorthy  man's  exirsmo 
annoyance;  fer  there  vraa  no  sign  that  the  mother 
of  the  Peari  had  for  the  present  any  longing  to  bo 
admitted  bito  Paradise,  and  no  hope  that  the  ooi»- 
ing  prince  would  be  forgotten. 

When  tbe  ten  years  wniu  firifilMr^^aehaibsu 
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Uikiog  his  Mm  by  the  hand,  went  to  Mtttbma,8ii4 
saod  l^fore  witnesies,  "  Th/ero  is  no  loafer  need 
of  coDcealment.  It  is  fitting  that  the  cefemoDy 
of  betrothal  between  my  boy  and  thy  daughter 
ahould  now  publidy  take  place," 

The  by-8tandecB  c^Mned  their  eyes  till  they  be- 
came as  round  as  the  eyes  of  owls ;  and  ezdaam- 
ed  ''  Yehi"  in  token  of  astonishmeiit.  Mathias 
stammered,  and  turned  red  and  pale,  and  twitd»- 
ed  his  cloak  with  his  hands.  There  was  no  es- 
caping. So,  making  up  his  mind  to  be  courageous, 
he  frankly  confessed  that  his  wife  would  not  be- 
troth Lulu  to  any  one,  because  she  destined  her 
to  be  the  bride  of  a  prince.  When  be  had  told 
all,  the  auditors  laughed  heartily  from  vaziDus 
causes.  Some  of  them-  had  been  paying  a  mar- 
riage broker  for  years,  to  plead  their  cause  with 
the  mother  of  Lulu,  and  they  laughed  to  hide  their 
vexation.  Others  were  delighted  to  observe  the 
angiy  face  of  Zacharias,  and  the  deprecating  pos- 
ture of  Mathias :  and  aU  were  amused  at  the  idea 
of  a  Christian  prince  coming  from  some  unknown 
kingdom  in  search  of  this  Pearl.  The  fact  is,  as 
they  knew,  that  there  is  no  princely  femily  exist- 
ing whose  theological  tenets  do  not  distinctly  dif- 
fSar  from  those  of  their  people  ;  so  that,  as  they 
oould  not  conceiTe  the  possibility  of  Lulu  taking 
•  husband  from  anoUier  race,  the  whole  ajflfair  ap- 
peared to  them  infinitely  comic.  These  Levant- 
ines intermarry  until  it  is  a  wonder  they  retain 
any  respectaUe  qualities,  mental  or  physical. 

A  good  sturdy  quarrel,  perhaps  a  httle  beard- 
pulling,  seemed  likely  to  take  place ;  but  suddenly 
Yazir,  who,  though  only  eleven  years  of  age,  fim- 
cted  he  had  some  right  to  an  (pinion  in  tfais  mat- 
ter, stepped  boldly  forward  and  said,  *'  O  my 
fiither,  what  is  there  in  this  Lulu  that  we  should 
be  unhappy  on  h^  account  t  Let  her  wait  until 
her  prince  comes  to  aide  for  her.  Perhi^theson 
may  one  day  rise  and  shine  upon  her  in  beggar's 
ngs.  Then  she  will  fall  at  my  feet,  and  ask  me 
to  have  pity  on  her." 

<<And  then— -what  theni"  said  an  M  man 
with  a  long  white  beard,  who  had  watched  the 
scene  with  interest. 

**  I  will  say,  *  Sister,  thy  misfi]ftune  is  not  thy 
ihnlt.*  I  will  clothe  her,  and  feed  her ;  and  per- 
Imps  God  may  reward  me." 

Few  noticed  these  childi^  words,  except  as  an 
evidence  of  amialHlity ;  bol  they  served  to  prevent 
any  further  dispute  between  liCathias  and  Zaeh- 
arias.  The  old  man  with  the  white  beard  patted 
the  boy  on  the  head,  and  muttered  a  predictimi 
of  good  fortune.  In  the  East  the  words  of  the 
aged  are  believed  to  be  prophetic.  The  veige  of 
the  grave  is  there  regarded  as  the  verge  of  sdl  fu- 
ture time— the  point  at  which  the  mists  <^  life 
begin  to  thin  away ,  and  let  in  the  beams  of  eteim- 
ty.  AU  the  by^standers,  therefore,  were  satisfied 
that  whether  Yazir  ultimately  possessed  the  Peari 
or  not,  he  was  destined  to  happiness. 

As  the  prediction  was  founded  on  an  evidence 
of  goodness,  perhaps  this  confidence  of  theirs  was 
not  altoge^er  iU-fbunded.  It  is  a  common  tlung 
to  say  that  the  strokes  of  ill-fortune  fall  withim- 
pwdiaUty  upon  the  oidl  and  the  virtmos.    But 


tUa  is  not  quitetine ;  for  many  miiiiapa  an  Ab 
eense^uenees  of  our  own  bad  pMawms,  wiaek 
have  their  origm  within  and  net  without.  Tli* 
Oiieiitals  firmly  believe  that  all  dkaetcig  iImi 
have  msniy  eztefoal  causes  are  compensated 
even  in  this  tife. 

The  two  merdiants  did  not  trooUe  themnlvei 
much  about  what  the  old  man  in  the  white  he«id 
said.  Tfaey  were  both  angiy,ahhoagh  the  chflA 
words  put  a  ttbop  to  further  conflict.  Zaebarin 
went  away  resobed  to  look  out  for  a  bride  for  hia 
son,  if  possible,  fifty  times  more  bcantifid  tksn 
Lulu;  and  Mathias  returned  home  to  quanel 
with  his  vrife,  and  then  to  humble  himself  befinpe 
her.  Age  had  rendered  her  ttore  fievoe  thai 
ewty  and  more  confirmed  in  her 
behef: 

Retributitm,  however,  soon  came.  Not  i 
days  afterward,  news  was  brought  to  Mathiaa, 
that  a  caravan  which  he  had  dis]^tched  to  Syna 
ladoa  vrith  precious  merchandiae,  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  Bedouins,  aid  robbed.  This  was 
a  heavy  blow,  for  he  had  not  only  embarked  aM 
Ids  disposable  capital  in  the  venture,  but  had 
borrowed  money  to  speculate  on  a  grand  scale. 
It  is  true  that  he  expected  one  or  two  metre  €ai»- 
vans  to  return  about  this  time ;  their  arrival  vrooU 
have  enabled  him  to  meet  all  the  demands  that 
would  be  made  upon  him.  But  no  news  of  tkcs 
came;  and  Mathias  began  to  fear  that  ProvidcDce 
had  determined  to  pmJsh  him  by  utter  mni.  At 
another  time  he  wouki  have  gone  to  his  fiieai 
Zacharias,  certain  of  assistance ;  but  now  he 
knew  that  he  would  be  repulsed  vrith  derision. 

The  news  of  his  disaster  spread  through  the 
city ;  and  the  shroffii  or  bankers  who  bad  lent 
money  to  him  began  to  press  for  payment.  He 
begged  them  to  wait  until  the  arrival  of  fata  cn^ 
van  firom  Soudan,  whidi  was  expected  every  day; 
but  the  mote  he  prated  iof  time,  the  more  fieree 
they  grew,  and  menaoed  at  last  to  dte  him  befove 
the  Shah  Bander,  and  send  him  to  prison. 

That  was  an  uncomfortable  season  for  the  wife 
oi  Mathias.  Even  had  he  beoi  unable  to  traos 
his  misfortune  to  her,  it  is  probable  tbat  she  vronld 
have  still  borne  the  chief  brunt  of  his  ill-hmnec> 
We  often  profess  to  envy  women  becaoae  they 
are  exempt  from  all  pecuniary  cares ;  but  in  tnilh 
there  is  not  a  loss  nor  a  disappointment  of  any 
kind  which  men  sufier,  that  does  not  cBibitter 
some  hour  of  ftmily  life.  "When  the  Kastem 
merdiant  has  failed  in  a  speculation  he  geoenlfy 
finds  the  meat  ill  done,  and  the  house  out  of  ofdcc 
Mathias  folt  that  he  could  reproadi  his  vrife  with- 
out injustice ;  and  of  course  he  made  the 
of  the  opportunity.  The  poor  woman*s  sin  ] 
all,  was  merely  misplaced  anxiety  for  her  dan^ 
ter's  welfare ;  but  this  had  led  her  to  disregud 
her  husband's  honor,  to  diminish  his  respect,  to 
separate  him  from  his  friends,  and  to  endanger 
the  fortune  of  Luhi  herself--for  the  littie  ghi  had 
been  brought  up  with  ambitious  notions.  Ah 
ready  she  began  to  talk  with  contempt  of  her 
companions,  tmd  even  of  her  parents,  sayiog,  **I 
am  bom  to  be  a  princess,  and  tins  isauffidentfor 
the happinosa of aU those iHieMolqr^>P*   & 
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b  necessary  that  my  wishes  should  be  satisfied. 
I  must  have  finer  dresses  tha^Mj  on^  ^1*^ — 
even  than  my  mother." 

Mathias,  therefore,  had  much  to  say,  and  the 
fiune  of  his  domestic  diseensimM  spread  abroad. 
The  poor  women  of  the  neighborhood,  whose 
husbands  brought  them  home  a  lew  piastres  daily, 
and  contented  them,  were  not  sorry  to  talk  of 
the  fine  lady  who  never  went  out  except  on  the 
back  of  a  high  ass,  with  two  shives  to  attend  her 
— one  to  clear  the  way  with  a  whip,  the  other 
with  his  hand  on  the  saddle,  to  prevent  her  fall- 
ing— and  who  now,  it  was  rumored,  passed  her 
days  in  weeping  and  wailing.  It  soon  became 
known,  indeed,  that  Mathias,  when  too  late,  had 
asserted  his  right  of  authority  ;  and  had  become 
master  of  his  own  house,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
abandon  it.  The  creditors  were  eager ;  and  there 
remained  salvation  only  in  flight.  One  day,  there- 
fore, Mathias  collected  some  household  property, 
sold  it  to  a  broker,  made  a  parcel  of  a  fiew  valu- 
ables, and  when  sunset  came,  started  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  leaving  Cairo  by  the  iron  gate. 
He  intended  to  take  boat  for  Damietta,  and  that 
way  escape  to  Syria,  where  he  had  some  relations. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  a  rapid  step  was 
heard  behind ;  and  a  soft  voice  called  his  name. 
He  pressed  on  hastily  ;  but  soon  Yazir  came  run- 
ning up  out  of  breath.  The  wife  of  Mathias  rec- 
ognised him,  and  began  to  curse  him ;  but  the 
boy  said :  **  Be  not  angiy,  0  mother.  This  is  a 
misfortune  which  can  not  be  avoided.  But  be- 
hold, father  Mathias,  thou  shalt  not  go  forth  with- 
out assistance.  My  father  has  heard  of  thy  de- 
parture, and  sends  this  purse  for  thy  expenses  on 
the  way." 

So  saying,  he  placed  a  leathern  purse  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchant,  who  stooped  down  toward 
him  and  kissed  him.  All  hearts  beat  high.  The 
mother  of  Lulu  felt  the  tears  run  down  her  cheeks ; 
and  Lulu  herself,  wayward  girl  as  she  was,  came 
to  Yazir«  and  taking  his  hand,  put  it  to  her  lips, 
and  said : 

'^O  prince — may  happiness  encircle  thee  as 
the  halo  encircleth  the  moon !" 

Her  parents  felt  that  this  was  a  renewal  of  the 
betrothal ;  but  thej  said  nothing,  and  presently 
were  pursuing  their  flight,  while  Yazir  remained 
standing  by  the  road-side. 

The  boy  was  now  nearly  twelve  years  of  age, 
tall,  strong,  and  handsome ;  and  more  intelligent 
and  knowing  than  lads  are  at  fifteen  in  Western 
countries.  He  had  already  acquired  aU  the  in- 
struments of  knowledge  necessary  in  die  East. 
He  could  read,  and  write,  and  was  capable  at  ac- 
counts. He  already  understood  business,  and  his 
fiither  had  confidence  in  him.  But  the  words  of 
Lulu  entered  his  mind.  They  had  talked  so  much 
in  his  presence  of  the  betrothal  that  he  understood 
something  of  his  father's  wishes,  though  he  knew 
not  their  importance.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his 
life  had  an  object,  which  was  the  possession  of 
Lulu ;  and  he  was  too  young  to  d^ate  much  on 
the  means.  If  he  had  spokmi  to  Zacharias  he 
would  have  learned  that  circumstances  bad  alter- 
ed; that  he  hod  now  no  longer  any  desiro  to  fvo* 


mote  this  marriage,  which  had  seemed  so  appro* 
priate  at  a  diflbrent  time.  But  a  certain  sluune- 
fjM^ednets  withheld  the  b(^ ;  who,  moreover,  mis- 
interpreted the  import  of  his  father's  generosity 
on  the  night  of  Mathias's  departure.  A  bias  was 
given  to  his  mind  and  increased  every  day. 

Time  passed ;  and  the  thoughts  of  Yazir  dwelt 
always  on  the  absent  Lulu.  At  first  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  filial  afiedion.  If  he  saw  his  &ther 
sad,  he  said  to  himself^  "  It  is  because  I  am  not 
the  husband  of  Lulu."  If  he  were  urged  to  be** 
come  wise  and  rich,  he  thought,  **  It  is  that  I  may 
be  worthy  of  Lulu."  His  soul  ever  aspired  in 
one  direction  toward  Lulu. 

The  time  came,  when  every  thing  in  this  out- 
ward work!  began  firom  some  mysteriotts  cause  to 
appear  more  beautiful  in  his  eyes ;  when  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  heavens  at  night,  with  all  its  throb- 
bing stars,  was  revealed  to  him ;  when,  the  breeze 
at  eventide,  that  had  formerly  been  voiceless^ 
seemed  fiiU  of  magic  doquence ;  when  the  trill 
of  birds  and  the  hum  of  insects  in  the  pomegran** 
ato  and  mulberry  groves  filled  him  with  strange 
sensations ;  when  the  prattle  of  childien  smoto 
his  heart,  and  the  glances  of  women  pierced  his 
brain  like  gleams  of  sunshine.  Then  it  was  that 
Lulu  ceased  to  be  a  mere  name,  and  was  changed 
into  a  lovely  form  never  absent  firom  his  dreams. 

Zacharias,  firom  whcHn  propriety  had  not  de« 
parted,  seldom  ^poke  of  his  absent  fnead ;  bat 
talked  frequently  of  finding  a  peerless  bride  for 
Yazir.  This  would  have  been  easy;  for  all 
mothers  noticed  the  youth  in  the  street,  and  wish- 
ed that  their  dau^iters  might  have  the  good-for- 
tune to  please  him.  But  the  merchant  was  now 
in  no  hurry.  If  any  one  spoke  to  him  on  the 
subject  he  said, ''  There  is  a  time  for  all  things." 
The  truth  was,  that  time,  which  destroys  all  pas- 
sions—even love — ^had  in  him  destroyed  anger. 
Besides,  it  is  no  rare  thing  for  the  aged,  when 
they  feel  life  slipping  from  them,  to  return  to 
some  C24>rice  they  formerly  cherished,  which  re- 
minds them  of  younger  days,  and  allows  them, 
in  fancy  at  least,  to  step  back  firom  the  inevitable 
doom. 

2^acharias  had  written  reeently  to  Syria,  en- 
deavoring to  learn  some  tidings  of  Mathias ;  but 
his  correspondents  told  him  that  they  had  searched 
in  vain.  Mathias  had  indeed  arrived  safely  in 
Beyrout ;  but,  after  renudnhig  there  a  year,  had 
disappeared.  Some  speculations  in  which  he  hed 
engaged  had  utterly  foiled ;  and  it  was  believed 
that  ho  had  gone  away  in  absolute  poverty .  Thie 
intelligence  made  Zacharias  sick  at  heart;  but 
there  was  no  remedy,  and  he  devoured  his  ehagiin 
in  secret 

One  day  Yazir,  now  a  fine  handsome  youths 
came  to  his  fother  and  said  that  a  caravan  was 
about  soon  to  start  for  Bassora,  by  way  of  Damas- 
cus, and  that  he  wiriied  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  travel  and  see  the  worid ;  for  without  experi- 
ence of  many  countries  what  merchant  can  pros- 
per] Zacharias  was  now  old,  and  heard  this 
wish  wkh  a  deep-drawn  sigh ,  but  he  knew  it  to 
be  reasonable,  and  gave  his  consent,  and  collected 
a  large  SBMiiiit  of  ineidMBdifle,«iid  heii^  OMB^ 
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ek,  and  selected  the  noet  tmstworthjr  eerrants, 
and  made  a  present  to  the  chief  of  the  caraTan. 
The  old  man  with  the  white  beaid  who  had  pro- 
phesied happiness  to  Yasir,  gave  him  fivdi  en- 
couregement,  and  fomisfaed  him  with  %  rule  of 
conduct  which  he  saw  might  he  of  use  to  him : 
<*  Never  he  astonished — neither  at  danger  nor 
good  ibitone.'' 

Yaiir  parted  with  his  ftither  after  both  had 
wept,  and  went  forth  into  tiie  desert  In  the  re- 
cesses of  his  own  mind  there  sdil  lingered  ahope 
that  he  ndght  he  one  day  united  to  Lnhi ;  and  it 
was  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  her  fate  that  he  had 
wished  to  go  by  way  of  Damascas.  On  arriving 
in  that  city,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  dispose  of 
his  merchandise,  he  occupied  all  his  time  in  fhiit- 
less  inquiries.  After  a  stay  of  three  months  he 
dqMuted  for  Bassora ;  but  when  the  caravan  had 
ttaveled  for  twenty  days,  a  cloud  of  Bedouins, 
mounted  on  camels  and  horses,  surrounded  them 
and  attacked  them,  slaying  those  who  resisted  and 
making  prisonerB  of  the  rest.  Yazir,  remember- 
ing the  advice  that  had  been  given  him,  and  see- 
mg  that  successful  defense  was  impossible,  sat 
down  quietly  and  waited  until  the  Bedoums 
came  to  him,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  them. 
they  seemed  surprised  at  the  tranquillity  of  his 
demeanor;  espedaHy  when  they  learned  that  he 
was  one  of  the  richest  merchants  of  the  com- 
pany; and  treated  him  fkt  more  fevorably  than 
the  rest,  abstaining  from  tying  his  hands,  and 
promising  to  keep  him  well  unS  such  time  as  he 
could  get  friends  to  oome  with  a  ransom. 

As  he  was  left  at  liberty  Yazir  found  no  diffi- 
culty, after  spendhig  two  or  three  days  in  the 
Bedouin  encampment,  in  selecting  the  best  horse 
belonging  to  the  tribe,  and  in  riding  away  one 
nigfat  at  fbll  speed.  From  words  that  he  had 
hMrd,  he  knew  that  the  city  ofArdesh  was  at 
no  great  distance,  and  he  felt  confident  of  being 
able  to  reach  it  He  rode  all  nigfat,  and  expect- 
ed to  see  palm-trees  and  green  pastures  by  the 
morning.  But  a  plain  of  sand  stretched  on  eveiy 
siAe.  He  had  n^ttaken  the  direction,  and  enter- 
ed a  boundless  desert,  which  even  the  Bedouins 
do  not  traverse.  He  did  not  know  wheUier  to 
advance  or  retreat,  so  he  allowed  the  horse  to 
galk^  whither  he  would.  Thus  he  proceeded  all 
day,  until  at  length,  just  as  he  was  about  to  give 
himself  up  to  despair,  he  came  in  sight  of  a 
splendid  dty,  built  according  to  a  style  of  archi- 
tecture wholly  unknown  to  him.  He  rode  for- 
ward and  entered  the  cultivated  country  that  eur- 
rocmded  it.  The  roads  were  full  of  people,  seem- 
ingly waiting  for  some  arrival.  When  he  ap- 
proached they  advanced  with  drawn  swords  and 
biandiBhed  speara,  duiutingt 

*'  Wilt  thou  be  king  ower  uel** 

Believing  he  bad  to  do  with  a  company  of 
madmen,  and  remembeif  ng  the  advice  that  had 
been  given  him,  he  replied  cabnlyr 

<«  Oertdnly.    I  came  with  that  intentkm.'* 

Upon  this,  there  was  a  hnge  sound  of  human 
voices,  and  trampling  of  feet,  and  cknging  of 
gongs;  and  Yasir  was  eondueted  into  tiie  dty, 

^  '  the  acelamartioas  of  tiie  pepwlaee.     He 


was  installed  in  A  splendid  palace,  and  requested 
to  dispense  justA,  and  execute  the  laws. 

He  soon  learned  that  it  was  the  custom  in  Ibat 
city  when  a  king  died,  for  the  populatioD  to  sally 
foith  in  the  direction  of  the  desert,  and  to  wait 
fbr  the  font  wanderer  who,  separated  from  sfmm 
caravan,  had  lost  his  way,  and  was  expeclnig 
naught  but  death.  Accofding  to  tbeir  Dotion,  a 
king  raised  to  the  throne  from  the  extremity  €i 
despair  would  not  be  likely  soon  to  acquire  piidc 
and  ferocity.  Sometimes  they  bad  found  them- 
selves mistaken ;  but  they  had  a  remedy  in  tbeir 
hands.  It  was  their  practice  to  test  the  covTagc 
of  the  newcomers  by  running  at  them,  as  they 
did  at  Yazir,  shouting  and  brandishing  tbev 
weapons;  and  they  continued  for  some  time 
playing  the  same  txidk.  If  a  monandi,  there- 
fore, showed  a  bad  character,  they  soon  ccmtrived 
Uiat  an  accident  should  happen;  the  throne  be- 
came vacant,  and  the  population  went  out  agan 
to  the  borders  of  the  desert. 

Yazir,  though  he  would  have  preferred  c«ai- 
tinuing  his  journey  to  Bassora,  or  letnming  to 
Cairo,  consented  to  rule  over  this  strange  peo- 
ple ;  whose  manners  be  found  to  be  in  many  re- 
spects harsh  and  repulsive.  When  not  in  want  d 
a  king,  they  received  all  strangers  ronghly,  and 
compelled  them  by  ill-treatment  to  depart  frcs 
thdr  territory  very  quickly.  Yazir,  by  an  edict, 
ordered  that  this  should  no  longer  be,  and*  ccb- 
trived  to  instill  hospitable  views  into  the  people  d 
Goran,  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  place.  He 
made  it  a  custom  that  all  strangers  who  arrived 
should  be  led  into  a  certain  room  of  his  palace, 
and  kindly  received  and  fed ;  and  he  used  to  go 
and  look  at  them  through  a  vailed  window.  AJI 
people  celebrated  his  goodness;  and  the  lame 
thereof  spreading,  travelers  fbr  the  ihst  time  be- 
gan to  arrive  at  the  city  of  Goran. 

One  day  it  was  told  to  Yazir  that  three  perscns, 
a  man  and  two  women,  apparently  beggars,  had 
been  taken  to  his  reception-room.  The  strangen 
were  no  other  than  the  merchant  Mathias,  his 
wife,  and  his  daughter  Lulu,  reduced  to  the  ex- 
treme of  poverty.  Lulu,  ripened  into  perfect  wo- 
manhood, was  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Yazir 
gazed  at  them  with  tears  falling  from  his  eyes. 
They  were  evidently  worn  with  travel  and  suffer- 
ing, and  ate  as  if  they  had  been  long  fomidied. 
VHien  they  were  somewhat  recovered,  he  called 
them  before  him,  revealed  his  name  and  his  con- 
dition ;  and  before,  from  very  wonder,  they  could 
find  Ume  to  answer,  he  turned  to  Lulu,  and  said: 

"  O  fair  one,  wilt  thou  have  a  prince  for  thy 
husband  T" 

Mathias  hung  his  head;  and  his  wife  threw 
herself  at  Yazir's  feet.  But  Lulu  ran  to  his 
ddo,  and  sdzed  her  mother's  hand,  and  com- 
manded her  hi  the  tone  of  a  queen,  not  to  bum- 
ble herself  The  marriage  was  soon  celebrated; 
and  all  the  people  were  glad  for  three  weeks. 

Then,  ceitain  great  fkmifies,  who  had  lu^ed  to 
raise  one  of  tiieir  daughters  to  the  throne,  began 
to  stir  up  dissatisfaction.  A  revolt  was  inmd- 
nent.  So  the  prince,  making  his  preparations  se» 
cislly ,  tUA9  aw^  one  night  with  his  wife  and 
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Mathias,  and  the  wile  of  Mathiai»  aiul  they  hMt- 
ened  in  the  direction  of  Aidesh :  leavbg  the  peo- 
^  of  Goran  once  more  without  a  eoveretgn.  On 
ueir  way  they  met  a  cobbler  eacagijag  from  hie 
creditors,  and  informed  him  of  the  good  fortune 
that  awaited  him  if  he  arrived  in  time  at  Goran. 
Whether  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  they  never 
knew;  for  they  hastened  with  all  speed  back  to 
Damascus,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  and  gladdened 
the  heart  of  Zacharias:  who  lived  long  to  wit- 
ness the  happiness  of  his  son,  who  had  been  a 
prince,  and  of  his  new  daughter  who  had  been  a 
beggar. 

THE  NURSE^S  REVENGE. 

WHAT  a  splendid  wedding  was  that  of  Dorinda, 
Countess  of  Leverglen,  expected  to  be !  Just 
twenty-one  and  come  (though,  alas !  by  the  death 
of  a  loving  £ither)  into  possession  of  her  title 
and  fortune,  with  beauty  enough  to  have  drawn 
half  the  nobility  of  England  to  her  feet  without 
either,  and  about  to  be  wedded  to  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  fastidious  of  noblemen  (Charles, 
Marquis  of  Willsbury),  her  earthly  felicity  seemed 
perfect  and  assured.  Perhaps  though  her  style 
of  beauty  might  not  have  suited  every  taste,  it 
was  of  a  regal  kind.  Tall,  commanding  in  figure, 
the  height  of  a  Juno,  though  not  the  full  propoi^ 
tion  of  one,  swan-like  neck,  head  firm  and  well 
set,  hair  glossy  and  black  when  lefi  to  its  natural 
color,  eyeB  dark  and  flashing,  with  a  dun  which 
would  h&ve  seemed  marble  had  it  not  been  relieved 
by  the  full  bright  color  of  youth  and  health.  A 
grace  and  majesty  wluch  spoke  of  association  with 
courts  and  courtliness  all  her  life,  and  that  pride 
which  however  unamiable  it  may  be  in  the  sight 
of  One  before  whom  the  best  and  noblest  of  us 
are  but  as  dust,  yet  sat  on  Lady  Leverglen  not 
amiss  for  the  fire  it  lent  her  eyes  or  the  grace  it 
in^Mtrted  to  her  mien.  Her  marriage  was  to  take 
place  as  soon  as  possible,  and  finely  the  dress- 
makers and  jewelers  were  hurried  to  get  ready 
to  deck  the  noble  young  bride  in  time.  The 
dowager.  Lady  Leverglen,  doted  on  her  daughter, 
though  there  was  so  little  resemblance  between 
them  personally  that  no  one  would  have  supposed 
them  mother  and  daughter,  Lady  Leverglen,  the 
dowager,  being  short  and  slight,  and  not  even  in 
her  youth  could  have  boasted  of  much  beauty. 
The  late  lord  himself^  I  believe,  was  any  thing  but 
a  handsome  man ;  therefore  both  parents  rejoiced 
exceedingly  in  their  daughter's  queenly  and  sur- 
passing charms.  The  young  Lady  Dorinda's 
mother  had  been  unable  to  nurse  her  own  child, 
and  the  in&nt  had  been  confided  to  the  care  of  a 
Welsh  nurse,  and  had  resided  in  Wales,  till  at 
two  years  old  she  was  restored  to  her  doting 
parents,  an  infantine  model  of  strength  and  loveli- 
ness. A  pension  had  been  settled  on  the  *^  Welsh 
woman,"  who  came  frequently  to  London  to  visit 
her  foster  child,  till  her  visits  becoming  tiresome 
\and  inconvenient.  Lord  Leverglen,  firom  whose 
example  his  daughter  seemed  to  take  her  great 
pride,  fi>rbade  her  future  coming.  Some  of  the 
old  servanU  of  the  fiunify,  who  rcmembeied  Gyn- 
neth  Apreece,  say  th«t  her  borow  daikfiBed,  sad 


she  ckikcbed  hex  fiat  in  my  lord's  face  when  he 
told  her  this,  and  said  that  he  should  one  day  vm 
his  barbarity ;  but  it  had  all  ao  efieot,  except  to 
give  additional  fbice  to  his  determination ;  so 
Mrs.  Apieece,  at  that  time  a  woman  past  forty 
yean  of  age,  went  away  heaping  curses  in  Welsh 
on  the  ean  and  his  tyranny,  as  she  chose  to  call 
it;  and  indeed  I  can  not  help  thinking  it  did 
seem  a  little  haid  to  the  poor  woman-— foster 
mothoM  often  having  the  tcnderest  afiection  for 
the  children  whom  they  have  nourished  at  their 
bosoms.  Perhape  she  was  as  much  mortified  at 
the  indifftnrence  of  the  child,  who  even  then  put 
up  its  little  hands  to  push  her,  and  said  in  iu 
baby  accents,  **  Bo  away--do  away.*'  But  she 
never  came  lo  my  lord'sgrand  mansion  in  Pimlica 
any  more,  and  they  had  ceaaed  to  hear  any  thing 
of  her  for  years,  except  that  she  still  lived  arid 
took  her  pension,  which  was  paid  her  through  a 
solicitor  in  a  W elsh  town  contiguous  to  the  village 
where  Mrs.  Apreece  resided.  Lady  Dorinda,  I 
believe,  had  entirely  forgotten  her  oki  nurse,  and 
if  she  ever  thought  about  her,  was  satisfied  with 
the  reflection  that  her  infirm  years  were  provided 
for.  As  to  afifection,  she  would  have  smiled  in 
contempt  at  the  thought  of  such  a  feeling  subsist- 
ing between  the  Countess  of  Leverglen  and  an 
old  Welsh  woman  of  low  degree,  merely  becauao 
the  said  woman  had  had  the  honor  of  nursing  her. 
Oh,  pride !  how  many,  many  shines,  Proteus^like, 
thou  canst  assume !  now  weariing  the  gaA  of 
charity  ;  then  vain  of  thy  silken  robes  and  vehrei 
trappings  spun  by  a  worm  like  thyself;  anon  re- 
joicing and  bidding  aloft  thy  head,  because  thou 
art  decked  vrith  br^ht  and  colored  stones  whose 
value  is  fictitious ;  then  puffed  up,  because  mayhap 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  William  thy  remote  progen- 
itor was  known  to  be  a  silken  &wntng  Nomyan 
adventurer,  graced  by  the  tyrant  with  the  title  of 
Baron  in  reward,  maybe,  iat  some  ruthless  san- 
guinaiy  deed,  or  exulting  over  thy  poor  follow  foe 
thy  abundance  of  wealth  which  not  thyself  hast 
scraped  together,  <»— but  no  wonder  thou  hast 
ascendency  over  the  souls  of  moitals  when  thy 

promptings  caused  the  downfall  of  angels 

Lady  Leverglen's  was  but  the  baser  sort  of  pride, 
I  fancy,  for  her  station  was  sorely  high  enough 
to  adinit  of  any  condeseension  without  such  dero- 
gating firom  her  nobility.  So  the  last  stitch  was 
put  into  the  wedding  gown — a  white  satin  sacque 
and  tifiany  petticoat — ^I  remember  it  to  have  been 
richly  embr^dered  with  roses — and  the  last  stroke 
of  the  pen  was  added  to  the  settlements  by  which 
her  title  and  possessions  were  to  enrich  the  already 
overflowing  cofiers  of  the  house  of  Willsbury. 
Proudly,  aind  with  almost  the  condescension  of  a 
sovereign*  did  Lady  Leverglen  receive  her  noble 
friends*  eongratnlations ;  imd  at  length  the  im- 
portant morning  was  ushered  in — portentous 
omen !— by  a  lowering  leaden  canopy  of  sky  that 
seemed  momentarily  about  to  dehige  London  with 
a  fit  of  atmospheric  wee|Mng.  It  kept  off;  how- 
ever, this  untunely  rain,and  at  eleven  o'ckxjk  the 
carriages  ahnost  blocked  up  Piccadilly.  The 
ceremonial  was  fixed  to  take  plaee  in  St.  James's 
Chnwh,  and  a  dean  WM  thaw  to  watoUie  happy 
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p&ir.  There  were  dukee,  countesses,  earis,  and 
even  loyalty  nearly  related  to  the  throne,  to  grace 
the  auspicious  union  of  mutual  rank  and  wealth, 
with  the  additional  felicity  that  Hymen  at  this 
altar  was  kept  in  countenance  by  Cupid.  I  had 
been  in  waiting  at  the  bride's  dressing,  to  give 
the  last  touch  to  her  attire,  and  afterward  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  to  the  church  to  see  the  ceremony. 
I  remarked,  I  believe,  to  Mrs.  Pomander,  the 
young  countess's  own  woman,  how  dull  and  op- 
pressed my  lady  seemed,  and  she  answered,  that 
it  was  no  wonder,  for  she  had  been  compelled  to 
sit  up  all  night,  to  preserve  her  ^'head,"  after  it 
had  been  under  the  hands  of  Coiff^,  the  French 
hair-dresser.  Ah  !  dear  me,  what  we  underwent 
for  fashion's  sake  in  those  days ;  no  one  would 
believe  now,  only  that  it  has  become  matter  of 
history. 

But,  to  return  to  the  wedding,  there  was  a 
rare  crowd  about  the  church  door,  and  the  beadles 
in  their  gold-lace  coats  and  gold-headed  sticks 
had  enough  to  do  to  keep  order.  Such  a  pro- 
cession of  rank  and  beauty  as  filed  off  into  that 
church !  So  there  they  were — satins  and  feath- 
ers, and  flowers  and  tifiany,  and  lace,  and  pearls, 
and  diamonds,  flashing  in  the  gloomy  morning, 
as  if  to  atone  for  the  sun's  absence.  And  after 
awhile,  the  splendid  crowd  having  arranged  itself 
into  order,  a  deep  solemnity  pervaded  the  chutt^, 
and  the  dean  began  the  service  of  matrimony. 
He  had  read  the  opening  address,  and  came  to 
that  solemn  adjuration — "  I  require  and  charge 
ye  both  (as  ye  will  answer  at  the  dreadful  day  of 
judgment,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 
disclosed),  that  if  either  of  you  know  any  imped- 
iment why  ye  may  not  be  lawfully  joined  together 
in  holy  matrimony,  ye  do  now  confess  it,  for  be 
ye  well  assured  that  so  mcmy  as  are  coupled  to- 
gether otherwise  than  God's  Word  doth  allow, 
are  not  joined  together  by  God,  neither  is  their 
matrimony  lawful."  As  the  dean  slowly  and  im- 
pressively uttered  the  last  word,  there  arose 
amidst  the  breathless  silence  in  that  church  a 
strong,  deep,  yet  slightly  tremulous  voice— "I 
forbid  this  marriage."  Every  one  turned  round 
to  look  for  the  intruder,  and  a  pause,  terrible  for 
the  short  time  it  lasted,  came — ^while  each  one 
was  asking  himself  if  it  was  not  a  dream,  or  a 
trick  of  the  imagination.  The  dean,  who,  of 
course,  had  discontinued  reading,  demanded, 
'*  What  impediment  exists  1"  Then  a  woman, 
tall,  bony,  and  hard-featured,  as  one  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  wind  and  weather,  to  hard 
and  open  toil,  yet  bearing  traces  of  having  pos- 
sessed in  her  youth  great  beauty,  came  forward. 
There  was  much  shrinking  among  the  dainty 
court  dames,  as  tliis  old,  coarsely  clad,  homely 
object  advanced  toward  the  altar.  She  looked 
round  at  the  grand  company  with  an  air  of  defi- 
ance, partaking,  too,  of  a  strange  sort  of  exulta- 
tion. **She  is  mad,"  said  the  dowager,  Lady 
Ijoverglen,  who  was  well-nigh  faintaig  with  ter- 
ror, and  whom — her  ladyship  being  much  ad- 
dicted to  hysterics — I  every  minute  expected  to 
see  go  oflf  screaming.  She  reserved  them,  how- 
ever, till  she  had  more  time;  then  I  remember 


three  men  could  scarcely  control  her.     *'  8be  m 
mad." 

**  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  yon  and  myedC 
my  lady,  if  I  was  mad,"  said  the  strange,  odd 
woman,  with  a  low  reverence.  "  But  I  am  cot : 
only  a  sinner,  my  lady — a  great  sinner,"  abe 
cried,  throwing  her  arms  up  wildly  over  her  head, 
and  looking,  I  thought,  ]jke  some  necromantic 
crone,  or  one  of  the  weird  sisters  in  Macbeth. 

"Speak,  woman,"  said  the  dean;  "though 
how  you  gained  admission  here  among  this  noMe 
company  I  know  not — ^there  must  have  been 
strange  neglect;"  and  his  reverence  looked  se- 
verely at  the  gaping  ofiBcials  who  were  leisurdly 
surveying  this  singular  scene.  *<  Speak,  I  say^" 
he  continued,  **  and  say  how  and  why  you  have 
dared  to  interrupt  the  ceremonial  of  marriage  be- 
tween these  noble  persons." 

"  Just  because,  please  your  Reverence,  or  yoor 
Grace,  as  the  case  may  be,"  said  the  audacioas 
woman,  **  for  I  don't  presume  to  understand  the 
dress  of  High  Church,  being  myself  of  the  fM 
of  the  Reverend  Jonas  Camaby,  of " 

"  Silence !"  said  the  dean ;  "  keep  to  the  sub- 
ject.   Your  objection  1" 

"  Just  this — that  yonder  feir  bride  is,  my  kud, 
an  impostor,  and  not  what  she  seems.^ 

Here  was  a  general  exclamation  of  horror,  and 
a  demand  of  what  was  meant.  The  hiide,  as 
white  as  her  own  sacque,  was  supported  by  the 
bridegroom,  who  looked,  poor  man,  hot  and  be- 
wildered. 

"  This — ^that  your  fine  young  countess  there  is 
no  countess  ;  she  was  changed  at  nurse.  I  w» 
the  nurse :  I  ought  to  know  my  own  child — for 
I  am  her  mother.  And  now,  my  lord,  the  bride- 
groom, you  can  many  as  fast  as  you  please.  I,  for 
one,  make  no  objection  to  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  being  a  lady  in  earnest.  Only  I  have  told 
my  crime — saved,  saved  my  precious  sonl,"  she 
said,  again  flinging  her  arms  aloft. 

**  Tske  her  into  the  vestry,"  said  the  dean.  "  I 
can  not,  my  Lord  Willsbury,  proceed  with  the 
ceremony  till  this  strange  matter  be  cleared  op." 
He  was  interrupted  by  the  bride  falling  heavily  to 
the  ground,  for  somehow  Lord  Willsbury  was  no 
longer  supporting  her ;  and  there  she  lay,  cold, 
and  white  as  the  nosegay  in  her  breast.  She  was 
laid  on  a  heap  of  pew-cushions  in  the  vestry, 
where  the  friends  of  the  families  adjourned.  The 
guests  were  politely  requested  to  disperse,  for  there 
seemed  no  chance  of  the  marriage  taking  place 
that  day.  Constables  were  called  in,  and  the 
strange  woman  was  given  into  their  charge.  And 
one  by  one,  or  in  pairs,  the  company  departed — 
many  of  them,  I  am  afraid,  to  spread  this  strange 
business  over  the  town,  which  afforded  the  fash- 
ionable worid  food  for  gossip  many  a  day  aftec 

It  turned  out  to  be  too  true.  The  Wcbh  wo- 
man being  examined  strictly,  the  truth  came  out 
too  certainly.  It  seems  that  the  first  thing  that  . 
put  the  temptation  in  her  heart  was  the  fact  that 
the  real  heiress  of  the  Leverglens  had  taken  the 
small-pox,  and  was  so  cruelly  disfigured,  that  the 
nurse  dreaded  taking  her  home  to  my  Lady  Lev- 
'  !n,  whom  she  knew  to  wish  that  her  little 
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^ugliter  sboold  grow  up  a  baaaty.  **  Th«re  wse 
my  own  girl,"  said  Grynnelh  Apreece,  '*  a  perfect 
pictnre—kiealthy,  pretty,  and  fiiU  of  spirit.  The 
thought  came  acroos  my  mind,  how  the  poor  de- 
laced  bahy  would  be  looked  down  on  by  her  grand 
relatioRe,  and  how  no  wealth,  or  being  called  *  my 
lady,*  coold  ever  make  op  to  her  for  the  soom  her 
ugtiness  woald  bring  down  upon  her ;  and  then  I 
thought  how  my  beautifal  Polly  would  become  a 
title  ;  and  so,  the  thought  once  admitted,  the  Evil 
One  kept  whispering  in  my  ear  and  my  heart,  till 
I  persuaded  myself  it  was  the  beet  thhig  I  ooukl 
do.  It  was  the  wish  to  see  my  darling,  and  not 
to  be  forgotten  by  her,  which  made  me  take  many 
a  journey  on  foot  £rom  Wales ;  and  then  I  got 
abused  by  my  lord,  and  it  was  a  great  sorrow  to 
my  poor  heart.  My  Polly  came  to  forget  me,  and 
beat  me  awaj  with  her  tiny  baby  huids.  I  was 
very  wroth  at  that,  for  I  loved  my  child,  and  no- 
thing bat  the  sense  of  my  great,  great  sin  even  now 
would  have  made  me  tell  the  truth.  But  I  have 
been  converted  lately,  and  I  could  not  die  with 
such  a  sin  on  my  soul.  Besides,  it  is  hard  for  a 
child  to  look  down  on  her  own  mother,  and,  in 
short,  I  could  bear  it  no  hmger." 

Such  was  the  miserable  woman's  statement, 
•vrom  to  on  the  Bible  before  a  magistrate  ;  and 
tiie  strong  likeness,  allowing  for  age,  hardship, 
and  poverty,  between  Gynnetfa  and  the  unfortu- 
nate girl  whom  she  claimed,  was  strong  presump- 
tive evidence.  Lawyers  were  employed ;  for  poor 
Lady  Leverglen*8  heart  and  hopes  were  wrapped 
op  in  her  supposed  daughter,  and  revoked  from 
the  young  woman,  who,  plain  to  positive  ugliness, 
and  rustic  and  ignorant  in  her  manner  and  con- 
verse, had  been  fetched  up  from  W^es  to  be  in- 
troduced— ^poor  thing — if  necessary,  to  a  fortune 
and  title.  Here  again  the  truth  was  painfully 
apparent.  Through  the  disfigurement  of  that 
scourge,  the  small-pox,  the  resemblance  to  her 
parents,  Lord  and  Lady  Leverglen,  was  manifest. 

The  motive  of  revenge  on  the  Leverglen  fomily 
was,  at  first,  supposed  to  be  the  cause ;  but  in 
the  course  of  these  proceedings,  the  old  woman 
was  taken  ill  in  London,  and,  it  was  apparent,  had 
been  arrested  by  death.  In  her  last  moments*  she 
made  a  request  to  see  the  Dowager,  the  lawyers, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Willsbury,  as  well  as  the  two 
young  women  ;  but  she  who  has  hitherto  been 
called  the  Countess  of  Leverglen  refiised  to  come. 
Even  in  death  the  Welsh  nurse's  eyee  flamed 
with  passion. 

"  Never  mind,"  she  said,  "  we  shall  soon  meet 
where  she  mu$t  come." 

She  reiterated  her  statements  on  oath,  made 
still  more  sacred  by  its  being  her  dying  one;  and 
taking  the  sacrament,  soon  afterward  expired. 
....  And  she  to  whose  pride  this  crushing 
blow  had  arrived,  she  would  not  believe,  for  a 
long  time,  that  this  dreadful  discovery  was  true. 
What !  she,  the  delicately  bred,  the  refined,  the 
beautifal,  made  of  the  common  clay  which  form- 
ed wretched  Welsh  peasants  1  Impossible !  She 
shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber,  and  caused  it  to 
be  darkened,  and  became  more  imperious  than 
ever.    Lady  Levergl«a,  who  was  distracted,  oaoie 


and  sat  by  her,  and  soothed  her  awhile  with  flat- 
tering hopes  and  promises ;  but  the  defection  of 
my  Lord  Willsbury,  who  had  never  recovered 
firom  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  his  wedding  nKnn- 
ing,  affected  her  too  powerfully  to  be  mastered. 
It  was  in  vain  that  they  who  were  admitted  to  see 
her  said  that  if  his  affection  was  for  her  wealth 
and  state,  instead  of  for  herself,  it  were  well  that 
she  had  found  out  her  mistake.  She  would  not 
acknowledge  any  thing  to  be  well  that  involved 
the  loss  of  worldly  homage.  It  was  of  no  use  to 
represent  that  her  charms  and  accomplishments 
being  personal,  she  could  not  be  deprived  of  them. 
**  Of  what  use  were  they,"  she  said,  <f  to  poverty 
and  disgrace  V  Lady  Leverglen,  to  comfort  her* 
assured  her  that,  in  the  worst  case,  an  allowanc* 
should  be  hers  to  live  like  a  gentlewoman. 

"  I  thank  you,  madam,"  she  said,  her  eyes 
flashing  scorn ;  **and  I  hove  doubtless  your  con- 
sent to  marry  the  chaplain,  or  the  hairdresser,  or 
any  who  will  take  the  vile  disgraced  changeling.** 

Then  her  mood  would  alter,  and  she  would 
fling  her  arms  round  my  lady's  neck,  and  crave 
indulgence,  and  passionately  implore  her  to  re- 
member if  she  knew  not  of  some  sign  or  mark  by 
which  she  oould  be  identified ;  and  these  scenes 
went  on  till  Qynneth's  death  and  final  declaration, 
which  there  was  no  getting  over.  Lady  Lever- 
glen was  compelled  to  say  she  would  receive  the 
real  Countess  of  Leverglen  as  her  daughter,  and 
to  intimate  to  Donndo,  or  Polly  as  she  had  been 
christened,  that  she  must  depart  to  a  retreat  in 
the  country  till  her  feelings  softened.  My  lady 
would  gladly  receive  her  as  companion,  still  feel- 
ing for  her  hke  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Pomander  tdd 
me  that  to  her  dying  day  she  would  never  forget 
the  look  oi  the  ci-devant  countess,  but  she  only 
answered  my  lady  with  a  **  Certainly,  madam ; 
you  shall  be  obeyed  in  every  drcurostance,"  and 
tamed  round  on  ber  bed,  which  she  had  never 
^tted  since  they  brought  her  to  it  after  that 
terrible  morning,  and  buried  her  face  in  the  pil- 
lows, as  if  she  wished  no  further  discourse ;  so 
my  lady,  who  was  nigh  broken-hearted  herself, 
left  the  room,  and  some  hours  after  the  invalid 
complained  to  Mrs.  Pomander  of  a  racking  pain 
in  her  shoulder. 

**  It  is  cold,"  said  the  woman,  who  vowed  that 
she  knew  not  how  to  term  ber  mistress. 

"  I  sui^Kiee  so,"  said  Miss.  **  Send,  Poman- 
der, for  some  laudanum  to  rob  it  with." 

The  laudanum  was  got — a  pint  bottleful — from 
the  apotbecary^s,  and  the  shoulder  well  rubbed 
with  it ;  and  then  Mrs.  Pomander  took  her  leave 
for  the  night. 

**  Leave  the  bottie,"  said  her  mistress,  **  on  ths 
toilet,  lest  this- terrible  pain  returns." 

The  woman  did  so. 

*  «  *  *  * 

When  Mrs.  Pomander  drew  her  young  lady's 
curtains  next  morning,  there  she  lay  in  the  still- 
ness of  death.  Alas !  alas  !  it  was  a  death  self' 
inflicted — the  haughty  and  impatient  spirit  had 
dared  to  rush  to  its  Creator,  not  in  humiliation 
and  prayer,  but  in  desperation  and  anger.  He 
who  is  move  merciful  than  the  most  merciful  of 
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His  frail  judging  crealuiM,  hadt  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
pity  on  hm  yrnSh  and  raah  madnew.  The  iatid- 
annm-bottle  was  half  empty — ihe  had  swallowed 
enough  to  kill  two  or  three  strcmg  Hien.  *  *  •  * 
She  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  through  which, 
a  lew  weeks  before,  she  had  been  led  to  become 
a  bride.  Lady  Leverglen,  the  dowager,  did  not 
live  long  after  her.  The  uncouth,  poor,  ignorant 
OQuntess  became  a  great  devotee,  under  the  guid* 
aace  of  the  Revercoid  Jonas  Camaby,  who  had 
converted  her  foster-mother.  She  brought  lam 
01^  to  town,  and  built  for  him  a  chapel,  which  yet 
exists  under  her  name^  I  have  seen  a  picture  of 
hgff  an  oId.engraving,  in  which  she  is  rqweeented 
as  standing  by  a  tomb,  under  a  funeral  eypress, 
with  gloom  and  more  cypresses  in  the  diatuKe. 

I  can  safely  say  a  more  ugly  or  revolting  look^ 
ing  woman  it  never  fell  to  my  lot  to  behold,  though, 
of  course,  poor  soul,  she  could  not  help  that;  bat 
J  greatly  doubt  if  a  more  cheerful  religion  weuld 
not  have  made  her  lock  to  the  general  eye  more 
comely.  As  it  was,  her  fovorite  views  were  typi- 
fied in  that  dark  and  gloomy  picture. 


A  GREEK  CARNIVAL. 
''  TITELL,  Demetraki,  what  do  you  wantl" 

Yv  Demetraki  is  %  paunchy  man,  and  the 
Gamival  appears  to  have  had  a  rubifying  effect 
upenhisnose.  He  is  a  shuAer,  as  all  the  Greeks, 
I  think,  are.  He  could  net  say  twice  two  are  four 
in  a  plain  manner ;  but,  at  bat,  as  I  am  turning 
to  my  newspaper  again,  in  despaii  of  being  able 
to  get  any  thhig  out  of  him,  bs  hitdifls  up  his 
clothes,  a^  tells  me  that  there  are  great  doings 
going  on  upon  the  other  side  of  the  moontatn. 
To-day,  the  Greeks  must  make  the  most  of  tfae» 
time,  he  thinks;  for  to^norrow  begins  a  fifty  days* 
fast,  and  a  fiist  among  the  Gx»^  is  a  senoos 
business.  It  is  their  idea  indeed  of  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  religion  in  an  exemplary  manner ;  Mid 
all  who  will  not  eat  meat  in  Lent  have  a  passpost 
for  heaven. 

It  is  a  fine  breeiy  morning.  I  clamber  over 
the  rocks,  in  firont  of  v^  house,  and  fbll<nr  Dem- 
etraki, as  he  waddles  toilsomely  up  the  hill ;  ^ 
last,  alter  a  moderate  number  of  fiills,  and  one  or 
two  dashing  leaps,  we  get  into  the  tide  of  the 
holiday-makers.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  them  go 
trooping  along,  hand  in  hand,  and  singing  in 
duMTUS.  It  is  pleasant  to  notice  their  hoi^y, 
decent  dresses,  and  the  joy  whidi  God  has  given 
them  reflected  even  on  the  fooes  of  rayahs  and 
slaves.  After  a  little  time  they  begin  to  fotm 
into  close  companies  of  six  or  seven  each ;  and 
they  huddle  together  any  where  to  be  at  once  in 
Um  abade  and  out  of  the  wind,  which  is  still  blow- 
ing freshly.  Yet  five  minutes  more,  and  the 
enormous  black  bottles  which  are  circulating  so 
freely  will  begin  to  do  their  work.  First,  there 
is  a  loud  solitary  laugh,  which  goes  off  from  the 
midstof  one  of  the  furthest  groups  like  a  shot.  It 
is  seen  answered,  and  one  of  the  parties,  winch 
has  been  drinking  stoutly  for  the  last  ten  mm- 
otes,  op^  the  festivity  of  the  day  with  some 
rode  music.  The  PaiUarut  (young  men)  be|^ 
now  to  rise  in  all  directions ;  the  dancing,  sing- 


ing,  and  laughing  has  bsoome  |^ 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  uncoath 
gdng  OB,  wMle  the  same  laxge  Uack  bottle  I 
ing  handed  about  eveiy  where. 

About  this  time,  if  yon  leok  Mraj  ; 
ward  the  brow  of  the  hiU,  yon  may  1 
bands  of  gayly-dresaed  women  and  ddUlicB  i 
ing  the  scene  below.  By-4U!id-byth0yc 
always  timidly,  however*  and  the j  j 
the  gMttes  or  dances  ef  the  men. 

I  amstandmg  ait  this  moment  oo  ene  of$km 
mosA  magnificent  sites  in  the  world.  Bettratlt 
lies  the  Gulf  of  AdiMua,  to  the  iigtit  I  cen  eee 
almost  to  the  (dams  of  Tny^sttd  to  the  left»eae» 
ly  to  Cape  Baba.  B^bre  me  there  ia  ■titbu 
tree  nor  shrub  visible ;  BoUung  but  one  gnai 
amphitheatre  formed  of  sea  and  maantaiiis  ;  bat 
beUnd  lie  the  rich  woods  and  emerald  aaeada,  tie 
gsBtle  hills  and  picturesque  vaUeye  of  beeutifiJ 
LedHM.  Along  the  windmg  shore  stretch  the 
pretty  houses  li  the  rich  dtiaens ;  a  huttj  TuA- 
ish  mosque  from  whence  the  Aoie  ie  calliBf ;  twe 
li^it-hooses,  and  the  harbor  crewded  wifhyeseaie 
waiting  for  com  to  take  to  Engbnd.  Ae  nj  ejea 
fall  musingly  on  the  ground,  I  eee  a  liltie  ohlsBg 
piece  of  metal ;  and,  stooping  to  fTamine  it,  I 
find  that  it  is  a  coinf  at  least  two  Itirmeend  j 


But  there  is  no  time  for 
arowidy  touching  me,  pne^ng  me,  the  Greek 
Palicaria  hold  on  their  level;  and  mngnlfiriet 
as  the  scene  is,  I  am  bound  to  ccoIoes  Ifaet 
the  quaint  pictuies  whiBfa.every  where  naeet  ny 
eye,  of  another  lifo  than  ours,  are  no  naoan  ad- 
dition to  it.  Presently  we  find  a  band  sf 
Greeks  sufifeiently  busy.  They  take  a  block  ef 
wood,  and  they  dress  it  in  some  dd  dothes  w^dk 
they  tie  on  with  cords.  It  haa  neither  faced,  nor 
hands,  nor  foet ;  but  one  can  see  that  it  is  meait 
for  a  very  fot  man.  No  wonderindeed  thet  he  it 
fot,  for  I  find  on  inquiiy  that  be  is  intended  to  re- 
preeent  the  Greek  Camivd :  a  glutton,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  The  buiy  gmnp  I  have  deaciihcd 
now  tdLC  two  stoat  pdes,  and  faetening  tbcm  te- 
gether  with  some  cross  sti^,  they  make  a  sen 
of  bier.  On  this  diey  place  the  Carnival,  who  it 
just  dead :  and  some  six  or  eight  FmUcaria  sep- 
porting  the  bier  set  off  to  bear  him  to  the  tomk 
They  are  preceded  by  a  company  of  others  who 
dance  in  line,  hand  in  hand.  Thm  may  besoms 
ten  abreast  of  them.  They  are  soon  joined  by 
all  the  other  revelers,  and  away  they  go  dendng 
and  singing  ribdd  scmgs  in  Uie  same  menepr  as 
the  priest  chaunt  the  '*  De  Prpfundit.'' 

I  watch  them  as  they  wind  over  hiU  and  vaBey 
toward  the  town ;  and  almost  fancy  I  am  witeees- 
ing  some  pagan  saturnalia ;  for  it  is  vronderfU 
how  old  games  have  been  always  kept  up  by  pop- 
ular traditions.  On  they  go,  performing  all  sorti 
of  uncouth  buffooneries;  but  they  are  not  the 
less  picturesque  and  interesting :  st  last  they  dis- 
appear in  the  diity  narrow  little  streets  <^  ths 
distant  town,  and  I  knew  that  they  are  gdsg 
about  from  house  to  house  b^ggmg ;  as  I  can  sot 
very  well  follow  them  in  such  an  expedition,  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  lose  the  buiid  of  the  carnival, 
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and  I  am  •ony  to  add  that  my  iiQaxa  hava  bean 
vaiified. 

I  enter  the  town  by  a  street  distant  from  my 
own  house,  and  pick  my  way  daintily  amidst  £ml 
gutters,  where  fever  always  sits  brooding,  and 
over  slippery  stones,  rendered  dirty  and  danger- 
otts  by  all  sorts  of  garbage  thrown  into  the  street. 
I  am  lightly  shod,  and  I  do  not  make  muoh  noise, 
nor  am  I  a  very  fearful  apparition ;  for  I  have  too 
mach  to  do  to  take  care  of  myself  to  meditate 
harm  to  others ;  but  I  have  no  sooner  entered  the 
street  than  a  change  comes  over  it.  When  I 
first  turned  the  comer,  young  women  were  gos- 
siping and  laughing  every  where  in  the  door- 
ways, and  from  the  windows:  now  I  hear  the 
dick  of  many  doors  olosing  stealthily ;  and  the 
lattices  are  shut  every  where.  A  Frank  is  a  rare 
sight  in  this  obscure  quarter,  and  the  women  are 
wild  as  young  fawns.  They  are  watching  me 
from  all  sorts  of  places ;  but  if  I  staid  there  >  for 
hours,  not  one  would  come  out  till  I  was  gone. 
I  know  why  the  Greek  girls  are  as  shy  as  young 
fawns,  and  it  pains  me  to  think  of  it.  A  thou- 
sand tales  are  fresh  in  my  memory  of  harmless 
young  women  who  caught  the  eye  of  some  ter- 
rible Turk,  by  chance,  and  soon  after  disappeared 
mysteriously,  or  were  torn  shrieking  firom  their 
homes  by  armed  men,  and  were  never  heard  of 
afterwaid.  I  hope  such  times  are  gone  by  now, 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  I 
have  no  right  to  wonder  that  Greek  maidens 
should  treinble  at  the  step  of  a  stranger. 

Gradually  I  emerge  into  a  more  firequented 
qoarier,  and  every  where  the  sound  of  nasal  sing- 
ing, the  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  jingling  c^ 
glasses,  comes  from  open  doors  and  lattices; 
while  here  and  there  a  Turk  smokes  his  nargil- 
leh,  sitting  cross-legged  upon  a  stone,  apart  and 
disdainfully.  A  long  string  of  mules  tied  to- 
gether are  lading  with  oil-skins  for  a  journey. 
They  are  standing  in  a  perfect  quagmire  of  filth, 
for  we  have  had  heavy  rains  of  late ;  and  I  can 
almost  see  the  noxious  exhalations  steaming  out 
of  it  in  the  noonday  sun.  I  hasten  my  pace,' and 
light  a  cigar,  for  suck  a  neighborhood  is  danger- 
ous ;  and  the  best  antidote  for  this  kind  of  poison 
I  know  of;  is  tobacco.  Further  along  the  street 
come  a  troop  of  broad-backed  kanuU*  (porters) ; 
each  carries  a  slain  lamb  upon  his  shoulders,  to 
be  sent  oS  by  the  Austrian  boat  to  Constantino- 
ple this  evening.  Other  people  are  also  canying 
pretty  baskets  full  of  the  white  sheep*s  milk 
dieeses,  made  in  the  Levant  They  are  eaten 
with  honey,  and  form,  perhaps,  the  most  exquisite 
dish  in  the  world. 

But  here  come  a  band  of  mnmmurs,  with  masks 
and  music.  They  are  begging,  and  they  will  stop 
me,  for  I  am  not  supposed  to  know  them.  There 
is  one  cub  drunk  with  unaccustomed  eating,  whom 
I  should  know  from  his  stifled  guffaw  in  a  minute, 
and  from  a  thousand.  I  know  also  that  he  would 
follow  me  about  all -day  if  I  did  not  buy  him  off. 
I  take  a  handful  of  small  coin,  therefore,  from  a 
pocket  where  it  has  been  reposing  gingerly  many 
days,  and  as  I  pass  on  they  are  all  roU^  and 
squabbling  in  the  mud  about  iL 
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,The  afternoon  has  stolen  on  while  I  have  bees 
wandering  abont,  yet  I  can  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  go  home :  and  I  halt  once  more  before  woam 
young  men  at  play.  I  think  they  are  all  among 
the  most  powerful  lads  I  ever  saw ;  and  I  watch 
them  with  the  natural  pleasure  one  has  in  seeii^ 
health,  and  strengUi,  and  beauty.  They  are  play- 
ing at  a  species  of  leap-frog,  but  the  **  badi"  is 
made  by  three  youths,  instead  of  one ;  they  fonn 
a  triangle  as  they  stoop  down,  and  they  do  not 
"  tuck  in  their  twopennies'*  by  any  means  in  spoii- 
ing  style.  However,  the  runners  charge  them 
gallantly ;  they  bump  their  heads  with  great  forov 
into  the  back  of  the  first  boy,  whose  hind-quartezs 
are  turned  toward  them,  axid  they  turn  a  complete 
somerset  over  the  other  two.  The  first  who 
falls  makes  a  "  back,"  and  relieves  one  of  the 
others.  It  is  rough  sport  and  dangerous ;  but  it 
is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  ever  seen 
Greeks  in  violent  exercise;  and  I  notice  now^ 
that  the  players  are  the  lowest  of  the  low.  Wheiv 
ever  there  is  any  dispute,  I  also  notice  that  they 
toss  a  slipper  to  decide  it,  and  **  sole"  or  **  uppev^ 
leather"  wins  the  day,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  they  are  all  playing  bare- 
foot. 

By-and-by,  they  grew  tired  of  leap-firog ;  and 
the  game  by  which  it  is  succeeded  b  as  severer 
trial  of  strength  as  I  ever  witnessed.  One  of  tbs 
young  giants  takes  another  in  his  arms.  The 
man  carried  has  his  head  downwanl  and  his  legs 
gripping  the  other  tightly  about  the  neck.  Two 
young  men  now  go  down  on  all  fours,  and  place 
themselves  close  together,  while  the  two  other 
players,  twined  together  as  I  have  said,  turn  a 
somerset  backward  over  them,  and  the  man 
whose  head  was  downward  before  is  now  upward, 
and  the  other  has  of  course^aken  his  position. 
So  they  go  backward  and  forward,  and  if  they 
come  apart  or  fall,  they  have  to  kneel  down  and 
make  a  "  back"  for  others  to  tumble  over  in  the 
same  way.  I  remarked  two  young  men  clinging 
together  in  this  way  who  turned  a  somerset 
twenty-three  times  in  succession.  At  last  thcgr 
feU  from  a  foint  of  one  of  the  **  backs,"  who  be- 
gan to  grow  tired  of  die  sport.  They  went  on 
playing  tiU  evening  gradually  crept  over  us,,  and 
the  tun  was  quite  lost  behind  the  snow-capped 
mountains.  Then,  as  the  dews  fell  heavily,  and 
the  chill  air  grew  keener,  they  tied  up  their  trow- 
sers,  and,  shuffling  on  their  slippers,  returned  to 
our  little  town,  bawling  rude,  monotonous  cho- 
ruses, and  dancing  as  they  went,  if'hoppii^ 
wo«iftd  not  be  a  better  teoEm  foe  their  uncouth 
mancBovres. 

I  have  retmrned  home.  A  wood  fire  bums 
eheerfoUy  in  the  hearth,  and  a^lamp.sheds  a  pre^ 
ty  tempered  light  on  the  desk  I  am  to  use  pres- 
ently. The  books  and  maps,  the  dumpy  pen% 
and  the  well-worn  penknifo,  the  cigar-case,  the 
broken  tea-cupa  on  a  side^table,  and  the  milk  in 
a  glass,  all  made  ready  by  kind  hands,  seem  to 
smile  a  silent  welcome  to  me,  like  old  friends. 
Five  minutes  at  the  window*  a  few  cups  of  tea, 
a  short  game  witii  pen  and. ink,  and  then  to 
bed. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  for  the  month  is  saddened  by  a 
dreadful  disaster.  The  steamer  Arctic,  of  the 
Collins  line,  daring  her  return  voyage  from  Liver- 
pool, was  struck  by  the  Tai»te,  an  iron  propeller,  on 
the  «7th  of  September,  about  sixty-^ve  mUes  from 
Cape  Race,  a  few  feet  forward  of  her  paddle-boxes, 
aidso  seriously  injured  that  in  about  thiee  hounshe 
&tted  with  water  and  went  down  stem  foremost — 
OBgulfing  in  her  ruin,  so  far  as  known,  all  her  pas- 
sengers but  about  twenty -five,  and  a  number  of  her 
crew.  She  was  running  through  a  dense  fog  at  the 
time,  and  when  the  collision  first  occurred,  the  shock 
was  80  slight  that  any  serious  injury  to  her  hull  was 
not  apprehended.  It  was  Soon  found  that  two  large 
holes  had  been  made  in  her,  through  which  the  wa- 
ter poured  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  whieh  it  was  found 
finpossiUe  to  close.  GapCaiB  Luoe'  erinced  great 
ODoliiesa  and  self-poasession,  and  a  steady  determ- 
.ination  to  share  tl^  late  of  bis  ship ;  but  he  seems 
Jto  kvre  lost  all  command  over  his  crew,  most  of 
whom  indeed  abandoned  their  duty,  seized  the  boats, 
and  sought  to  save  themselves,  regardless  of  others. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  construct  a  raft,  but  before 
It  was  completed  nearly  eighty  persons,  mostly  sea- 
men, firemen,  waiters,  and  others  employed  upon 
the  ship,  leaped  upon  it  and  perished.  The  ship 
had  six  boats :  in  four  of  them  some  sermity  of  the 
laew,  officers  and  men,  with  about  twenty  passea- 
gert,  made  their  escape ;  the  other  two  have  not,  at 
the  date  of  our  writing,  been  heard  from — the  hope 
is  cherished  that  somo  of  the  passengers  may  have 
been  rescued  by  them.  Captain  Luce's  young  son 
went  down  with  the  wreck.  Among  the  lost  were 
the  wife,  son,  and  daughter  of  E.  K.  Collins,  Esq., 
the  projector  and  principal  proprietor  of  the  line ; 
Mrs.  Allen,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Brown,  an- 
tfther  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  who  also  lost  a 
•on,  daughter,  son-in-law,  daogfatar-in-law,  and  two 
Srandcfaildnn ;  Edward  Sandford,  Est)^  m  distin- 
fnished  member  oTthe  New  York  bar ;  the  Duo  de 
Qrammont,  an  attache  of  the  French  Embassy  at 
Washington ;  Abner  Benedict,  Esq.,  and  wife,  of 
.New  York ;  R.  S.  Williams  and  wife,  of  Natchez, 
Miss. ;  Professor  Henry  Reed,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  F.  Catherwood,  Esq.,  the  dis- 
tinguished artist,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mahlon  Day,  of 
New  York,  and  a  largo  number  of  others  who  were 
Teas  generally  known.  Intelligence  of  the  calamity 
^first  reached  New  Yoik  on  the  night  of  October 
10,  bf  the  ship  Lehantm^  which  had  picked  np  a  boat 
load  •f  the  survivors.  The  propeller  which  struck 
the  Arctic  reached  St.  Johns  on  the  12th  with  thirty- 
two  of  the  Arctic^s  crew.  This  dreadful  calamity, 
Che  fiist  that  has  befallen  the  Collins  lino  of  ocean 
steamers,  created  the  most  intense  interest  through- 
out the  country. 

Political  movements  during  the  month  have  been 
of  considerable  interest.  Elections  were  held  in 
several  States  on  the  10th  of  October,  of  which 
ihe  general  results  alone  are  known.  In  Peon- 
sylvanim,  Hon.  James  Polbck,  Whig,  has  been 
sleeted  Governor  by  a  miv)ority  probably  of  over  ton 
thousand;  and  in  that  State,  as  well  as  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  a  decided  mivjority  of  the  Congressmen 
olected  are  opponents  of  the  Federal  Adminis- 
tration. In  none  of  these  cases  have  full  or  re- 
liable returns  b^on  received.  In  other  States 
the  political  movements  have  been  preliminary 
to  the  elections  which  ate  yet  to  take  plAce.  In 
New  York  the"  Whig  State  Convention  was  held 


at  Syracuse  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  adopte) 
resolutions  denouncing  the  repeal  of  the  Missooii 
Compromise,  and  assuming  ^at  this  act,  on  the 
part  of  the  South,  releases  the  North  firora  say 
obligatiofn  to  admit  any  new  Slave  State*  int^^ 
Union.  No  reeelntion  oonoenung  the  Fmptim 
Bhvro  Law  was  adopted.  Mynm  H.  Clark  to 
nominated  for  Governor,  and  Henry  J.  RajinsaJ 
for  Lieutenant-Governor.  On  the  2^,  the  Aati- 
Nebraska  Convention  assembled  at  Autmm,  ac- 
cording to  adjournment  at  Saratoga,  and  adopted 
the  Whig  ticket,  as  did  also  the  Slate  Tempcranoe 
Convention,  which  met  at  the  same  place  on  tf« 
27th.  On  the  29th,  Governor  Scjrmour,  at  an  in- 
terview with  the  State  Democratic  Committee,  si|- 
nified  his  willingness  to  accept  the  sominaitian  in 
a  rejection — foeling  bovnd  to  do  so,  stMoe  the 
Whig  party  had  taken  gronad  against  the  piinfipfai 
of  his  Message  vetoing  the  law  of  last  aeaaion  pw- 
hibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Judge 
Bronson,  since  his  nomination,  has  written  two  or 
three  letters,  in  which  he  declares  himself  opposed 

to  the  passage  of  a  prohibitory  law. ^In  Masa- 

chusetts  a  Democratic  State  Convention  met  i: 
Lowell  on  the  26th  of  September,  at  which  resoiB- 
tions  were  adopted  re-affirming  tiieir  adkerenee  to 
the  Baltimore  plKtform  of  1862,  leeoguaing  em- 
fortnity  to  its  principles  in  the  admini«bntiea  ai 
President  Pierce,  and  supporting  the  Bill  to  oigaa- 
ise  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  as  en- 
bodying  the  great  principle  of  self-government  m 
its  application  to  Territories  as  well  as  to  States. 
Henry  W.  Bishop  was  nominated  for  Governor, 

and  Caleb  Stetson  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Agricultural  Fairs  have  been  held  in  NcwYtak, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  other  States,  dmtag 
the  past  month,  which  have  attittcted  gewnal  At- 
tention, and  been  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest Preminms  were  distribnteo,  addresses  de- 
livered, and  a  stimulus  given  to  the  agricttUiiial  ia- 
terost  wlii^  will  undoubtedly  be  felt  in  the  in- 
creased production  of  the  several  States. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Waiuwright,  Provisional  Bisl^ 
of  tho  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Ne» 
York,  died  at  his  residence  in  that  city  on  the  21st 
of  September.  The  Diocesan  Convention,  whiA 
met  on  the  28th,  elected  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  DJ>^ 
of  Albany,  to  be  his  sucoessor.  This  resalt  was 
reached  after  ei^t  ballots.  Dr.  Potter  on  the  iast 
ballot  receiving  &7  out  of  173  dericalff  and  75  oat  of 
147  lay,  votes  cast.  Dr.  Wainwright  was  widdy 
known  and  universally  esteemed  as  a  learned  sclud- 
ar,  an  able  divine,  a  laborious  and  faithful  bishop^ 
and  a  gentleman  of  most  excellent  personal  and 
social  qualities.  His  successor  is  admirably  quali- 
fied to  fulfill  his  duties,  and  his  election  has  grrea 

general  satisfiBUition  throughout  the  diooese. Tba 

Ri^  Rev.  Dr.  Gartfand,  Roman  O*tbo1ic  BSvkop 
of  Georgia,  died  at  Savannah  on  Uie  21st  Septem- 
ber. He  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  widely  es- 
teemed for  his  learning  and  piety. 

From  CaUfonua  our  intelligence  is  to  the  lOth  of 
September.  The  State  election,  which  bad  Just 
taken  place,  had  probably  resulted  in  the  triunapk 
of  that  section  of  tlie  Democratic  party  which  was 
opposed  to  the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator 
at  the  last  Session  of  the  Legislature.  Fnti  re> 
turns  had  not  been  received,  but  enough  was  bMywn 
to  indicate  this  result.  The  anniversary  of  the  «d- 
nrission  of  California  into  the  Union  waa  celebraiMl 
on  the  9th.    The  mining  operatjoina  are  goAenUj 
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snccessTul,  though  difficulty  is  experienced  in  some 
localities  from  a  lack  of  water.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year,  no  less  than  10,000 
Chinese  left  the  port  of  Hong  Kong  for  California. 
They  are  becoming  an  important  portion  of  the 
popylation^  and  one  which  in  some  respects  is  un- 
desirable. The  grain  crops  and  £ruit  in  California 
promise  to  yield  abundantly. 

From  Mexico  we  have  intelligence  of  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  revolutionary  movement  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  our 
last,  and  also  further  details  of  the  defeat  of  the  hos- 
tile force  at  Guyamas.  The  Mexican  troops  were 
conmianded  by  General  Yanez,  who  had  contrived 
to  make  himself  popular  even  among  the  French 
commanded  by  Count  Raoussct  de  Boulbon.  In 
the  engagement,  which  took  place  early  in  Septem- 
ber, Yanez  was  completely  successful,  and  imme- 
diately liberated  187  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners, 
and  whom  ho  sent  with  $15  each  to  San  Bias.  The 
Mexican  Govenunent  refused  to  sanction  this  len- 
ity, and  not  only  threw  the  Frenchmen  into  prison, 
but  disgraced  General  Yanez.  On  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember Count  Raousset  de  Boulbon  was  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  on  the  12th  was  shot  in  accord- 
ance with  its  sentence. — Santa  Anna,  on  the  11th, 
issued  an  address  to  the  soldiers,  exhorting  them  to 
renewed  devotion  to  the  independence  of  their  coun- 
try, and  to  the  union  by  which  alone  it  can  be  pre- 
served. It  is  said  that  financial  difficulties  again 
begin  to  embarass  the  Government.  General  Cruz, 
in  an  official  dispatch,  gives  an  account  of  an  action 
which  he  fought  at  Mogotes  on  the  12th  of  August, 
in  which  he  claims  to  have  defeated  a  rebel  force  of 
300.  The  British  Minister  has  issued  a  circular, 
warning  British  subjects  in  Mexico  from  coxxtrib- 
uting  to  the  Russian  loan. 

FRANCE. 

Public  attention  has  been  in  a  great  degree  ab- 
sorbed by  the  grand  military  display  at  Boulogne, 
prepared  by  the  Emperor  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
taining Prince  Albert,  the  King  of  Belgium,  Pedro, 
the  young  King  of  Portugal,  and  other  distinguished 
visitors.  About  one  hundred  thousand  troops  were 
collected  at  Boulogne.  The  Emperor  on  the  3d  of 
September  addressed  a  pr9clamation  to  his  Army 
of  the  North— of  which  he  takes  command  in  person 
— explaining  to  them  the  necessity,  in  all  military 
operations,  of  so  disposing  the  troops  that  they 
might  procure  subsistence  without  exhausting  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
able  to  reunite  itself  promptly  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  reviews  which  took  place  on  the  7th  were  char- 
acterized by  great  magnificence.  The  troops  now 
in  camp  are  to  be  drafted  for  service  in  the  Eastern 
war  as  they  may  be  required. 

Prince  Czartoryski,  the  recognized  representative 
of  the  banished  aristocracy  of  Poland,  has  issued 
from  Paris  an  address  to  his  countrymen  on  their 
relation  to  the  events  which  have  again  involved 
Europe  in  war.  He  says  that  some  of  the  powers 
which  aided  the  partition  of  Poland  are  now  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  fatal  results  of  that  step  to  Eu- 
rope, and  to  contemplate  the  advantages  of  her  re- 
establishment.  All  Poles,  whatever  may  be  their 
differences  concerning  internal  affairs,  agree  in  the 
desire  for  national  independence,  and  in  the  convic- 
tion that  if  called  upon  to  carry  on  a  contest  to  se- 
cure it,  they  must  have  a  military  govemmentuntil 
it  shall  be  decided.  This  fact,  he  says,  will  exclude 
from  admission  any  party  which  would  disturb  their 
unanimity  by  a  premature  discussion  of  forms  of 
government.    When  independence  shall  have  been 


conquered,  the  nation  alone  will  have  the  right  of 
deciding  on  the  form  of  government  she  will  adopt, 
and  will  spontaneously  feel  the  propriety  of  taking 
into  account  the  advice  of  friendly  powers.  He  ad- 
vises the  Poles  to  remain  tranquil  until  some  one 
of  the  contending  powers  shall  declare  in  favor  of 
PolisM  independence,  and  form  a  Polish  army  under 
Polish  chiefs.  Such  a  course  will  preserve  them 
from  intestine  divisions,  and  do  more  than  can  be 
done  in  any  other  way  to  secure  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  highest  hopes. 
SPAIN. 

No  important  changes  have  occurred  in  the  as- 
pect of  Spanish  affairs.  Queen  Christina,  whose 
trial  on  charges  of  peculation  was  universally  de- 
manded, left  Madrid  on  the  28th  of  August,  accom- 
panied by  h«r  husband  and  children,  for  Portugal. 
There  was  a  riotous  popular  demonstration  against 
her  departure  when  it  first  became  known,  but  it 
subsided  without  any  serious  results.  A  squadron 
of  cavalry  was  provided  as  an  escort  for  the  Queen, 
and  the  garrisons  on  the  route  were  notified  in  ad- 
vance to  see  her  safely  from  one  post  to  another. 
The  Ministry,  soon  after  she  had  left  the  city,  pub- 
lished a  decree  suspending  the  payment  of  the  pen- 
sion allotted  to  her  in  1845,  detaining  all  her  private 
property  to  answer  for  any  charges  that  may  be  es- 
tablished against  her,  ana  ordering  her  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  and  await  the  decision  of  the  Cortes  in 

regard  to  her  future  residence. Serious  charges 

have  been  brought  by  public  rumor  against  Mr. 
Soule,  the  American  Minister  at  Madrid.  It  is  al- 
leged that  he  was  directly  concerned  in  instigating 
the  outbreaks  which  attended  the  departure  of  the 
Queen  Mother  on  the  28th,  and  that  he  has  distrib- 
uted among  disciffected  persons  sums  of  money, 
which  have  been  raised  among  the  European  Ubei- 
erals,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  an  insurrection  in 
Spain.  The  Spanish  Ministry  took  measures  to 
investigate  these  charges,  but  it  is  not  known  that 
they  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  evidence  that  could 
implicate  him  directly.  Mr.  Soule  left  Madrid, 
after  taking  formal  leave  of  the  Court,  on  the  30th 
of  August.  He  had  given  great  offense  by  a  letter, 
written  on  the  13th,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  at- 
tend a  banquet  of  the  Liberal  Press,  in  which  he 
highly  praised  the  invincible  constancy  of  the 
friends  of  Spanish  liberty,  and  assured  them  that 
they  had  only  to  unite  their  party  in  order  to  achieve 
a  complete  and  final  triumph  over  the  shameful  des- 
potism which  has  so  long  crushed  freedom  of 
thought,  and  stifled  its  most  legitimate  aspirations. 
He  said  he  hailed  with  delight  the  revolution  which 
had  succeeded  thus  far,  and  only  hoped  that  those 
who  had  originated  it  would  carry  it  forward  to  still 
more  complete  success.  Spain  may,  if  she  chooses, 
peacefully  consolidate  in  a  few  months  the  liberties 
which  England  had  only  secured  by  two  revolu- 
tions. The  heart  of  Young  America,  he  said,  would 
welcome  the  news  of  the  complete  enfranchisement 
of  the  Spanish  people. 

A  letter  from  Lcdru  Rollin,  written  at  London 
on  the  1st  of  August,  has  been  published,  in  which 
he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Spain  will  eventually  lead  to  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  republic.  Whether  this  should  take 
place  within  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  would  depend 
on  circumstances  ;  but  he  could  not  doubt  that  the 
main  desire  of  the  country  pointed  to  that  result. 
Monarchy  has  been  thoroughly  tried  in  Spain,  and  , 
there  can  be  no  desire  to  perpetuate  it.  M.  Rollin 
also  urges  upon  the  American  government  the  duty 
of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  contests^of  Europe.. 
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and  especially  of  encouraging  all  liberal  republican 
movements  every  where.  This,  he  thinks,  is  the 
policy  dictated  alike  by  principle  and  by  interest. 

Apprehensions   continue  to  be  expressed  in 

Spanish  journals  of  designs  against  Cuba  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  renewed  efforts  are 
made  by  the  Spanish  government  to  fortify  the  isl- 
and against  such  attempts.  The  number  of  Span- 
ish troops  now  in  Cuba  is  stated  at  twenty  thou- 
sand infantry,  one  thousand  cavalry,  and  five  or 
SIX  batteries  of  artillery. 

AUSTRIA  AND  PRUSSIA. 
Some  further  diplomatic  correspondence  calcu- 
lated to  throw  light  on  the  present  relations  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  to  the  pending  war,  has  been  pub- 
lished. Count  Nesselrode,  on  behalf  of  the  Rus- 
sian government,  in  a  note  dated  30th  June,  ap- 
prised Prussia  of  the  fact,  that  without  sharing  the 
opinions  with  reference  to  the  occupation  of  the 
Principalities  as  put  forward  by  Austria  and  par- 
ticipated in  by  Prussia,  the  Emperor,  nevertheless, 
out  of  consideration  for  the  special  interests  of  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  on  the  Danube,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  obligations  which  the  Courts  of  Vien- 
na and  Berlin  have  entered  into  with  the  Western 
Powers  in  the  Protocol  of  April  9,  had  agreed  to 
withdraw  from  the  Principalities,  and  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  three 
main  principles  laid  down  in  that  protocol,  or  at 
least  to  pave  the  way  fior  such  negotiations  by 
agreeing  to  a  truce  ;  securities,  however,  would  bo 
required  as  a  preliminary  step.  On  the  24 ih  of 
July,  Manteuffel,  the  Prussian  Secretary,  issued  a 
circular  note  to  the  allied  courts,  in  which  this 
offer  of  the  Czar  was  recommended  to  their  earnest 
and  favorable  consideration.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  English  government  would  '*  consider 
with  calmness  and  impartiality  the  late  overture  of 
Russia — that  it  will  remember  there  arc  sufficient 
grounds  to  conclude  on  its  side  upon  the  points  before 
it — and  that  it  may  in  this  manner  assist  the  real  in- 
tentions of  the  several  go  vemment8,which  are  to  make 
their  views  clear,  and  to  cast  out  uncertainty  as  to 
the  points  which  are  the  objects  of  the  war."  And 
he  felt  the  greater  confidence  in  this  expectation  from 
the  fact  that  the  Russian  explanation,  so  far  as  it 
refers  to  the  protocol  of  the  9th  of  April,  seta  up 
three  definite  principles— namely,  the  integrity  of 
Turkey,  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  and 
the  security  of  the  municipal  and  religious  rights 
of  all  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  Now, 
these  tliree  principles  constitute  the  substance  of 
the  guarantees  which  the  protocol,  by  the  care  of 
the  Powers,  recommends  in  order  to  bind  the  Otto- 
man Empire  with  the  greater  firmness  to  the  Euro- 
pean system.  On  the  21st  of  July,  Count  Buol,  on 
behalf  of  Austria,  also  issued  the  circular  instruc- 
tions of  that  government  to  its  agents  at  Paris  and 
London,  in  regard  to  this  offer  of  Russia.  The 
common  aim  of  all  the  Powers,  he  said,  had  been 
the  re>estatdishiQent  of  a  solid  and  durable  peace — 
one  which,  by  re-establishing  the  rights  of  the  Porte, 
should  give  to  En  rope  guarantees  against  the  re- 
currence of  perturbations,  such  as  those  which  dis- 
turb it  so  profoundly  at  the  present  moment.  The 
importance  of  the  interests  which  are  associated 
with  the  object  is  so  great,  that  he  was  convinced 
^o  Power  would  willingly  expose  itself  to  the  re- 
proach of  having  neglected  any  means  whatever 
likely  to  bring  about  a  gpod  understanding.  The 
belligerant  Powers  would,  therefore,  feel  it  their 
duty  to  examine  these  questions  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously, in  order  tp  see  if  the  reply  of  the  Cab- ' 


inet  of  St.  Petersburg  does  not  contain  some  ^rm 
of  conciliation  that  might  lead  to  the  preparatioa 
of  a  definitive  pacification. 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  Austrian  Secretazy 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Austrian  Minister  in  St. 
Petersburg,  rehearsing  his  efforts  to  impress  upoa 
the  Western  Powers  the  fadt  that  the  proposition 
of  Russia  might,  if  properly  received,  lead  to  nego- 
tiations for  the  rc-establishment  of  peace.     He  "mrwm 
compelled  to  admit,  however,  that  the  impression 
produced  in  both  England  and  France  had  noC 
come  up  to  his  expectations.     Both  in  Paris  sad 
London,  be  says,  the  continued  stay  of  the  Russiaa 
troops  on  the  Turkish  territory  seemed  to  deprive 
of  its  chief  worth  the  Russian  accession  to   fbe 
principles  laid  down  in  the  protocol  of  April  9L 
The  Cabinets  of  France  and  England  persist  is 
looking  on  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  v 
the  preliminary  condition  of  every  arrangeaaeat, 
and  express  their  astonishment  at  the  assertion  of 
Count  Nesselrode  that  the  integrity  of  the  Ottomxs 
Empire  would  not  be  threatened  by  Russia  as  Icmg 
as  it  was  respected  by  the  Powers  that  at  this  ibo- 
ment  occupy  the  waters  and  the  territory  of  the 
Sultan.    These  Cabinets  repudiate  energctwaDy 
the  analogy  which  the  dispatch  of  the    Rossisa 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire  seems  to  be  desirous  of 
drawing  between  the  presence  of  the  allied  troops, 
which  were  invited  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  is 
virtue  of  a  diplomatic  document,  the   effects  of 
which  were  to  be  determined  by  common  conseat, 
and  the  fact  of  the  march  of  the  Russian  army  inlo 
the  Ottoman  territory.    They  furthermore  complain 
that  the  Russian  Government  should  have  avoided 
all  reference  to  the  guarantees  which  they  feel 
bound  to  require  against  a  return  on  the  part  of 
Russia  to  new  acts  of  violence  that  threateii  tb* 
equilibrium  of  Europe.    The  sacrifices  they  have 
already  made  are  too  considerable  to  warrant  thera 
in  withdrawing  their  forces  before  they  have  at- 
tained  a  certainty   that   they   will   not  soon  bt 
compelled  to  renew  the  war.    On  these  grounds 
the  maritime  powers  feel  compelled  to  reject  aay 
proposition,   the   object  of  which   should   l»  ta 
promote  a  speedy  cessation  of  hostilities  on  their 
part.      They   had,    however,    communicated    tht 
guarantees  which  seemed  indispensable  to  peace 
negotiations ;  and  they  were  substantially  the  re- 
vision of  the  existing  treaties  between  Rus^'ia  and 
Turkey,  the  discontinuance  of  the  Russian  protec- 
torate, and  the  freedom  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black 
Sea.    These,  Count  Buol  said,  were  the  conse- 
quences of  the  principles  laid  down  and  acceded  to 
by  Russia  in  the  protocol  of  April  9,  and  Austria, 
therefore,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  recommend 
them  most  warmly  for  serious  and  mature  delibera- 
tion. 

In  a  note  dated  the  26th  of  August,  Count  Nes- 
selrode distinctly  and  emphatically  rejects  these 
proposals,  and  charges  Austria  with  bad  faith  ht 
having  consented  to  make  them.  He  declares  that 
in  retiring  from  the  Principalities,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  the  wishes  of  Austria  and  of  Germany, 
Russia  had  confidently  hoped  that  Austria  would 
cease  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Wcstera 
Powers  for  the  avowed  object  of  reducing  the  strength 
and  influence  of  the  Russian  empire.  But  how  was 
she  disappointed  when  she  found  that  the  next  step 
of  Austria  was  to  give  her  assent  to  the  ulterior 
condition  of  the  Western  Powers — conditions  in- 
volving the  abrogation  of  all  former  treaties,  the 
destruction  of  all  the  Russian  naval  estAblishnents, 
and  the  restriction  of  the  pow^r^oi^^^yjji  the 
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Black  Sea,  and  to  bind  herself  to  treat  on  no  other 
conditions !  Russia  therefore  complains  that  she 
has  obtained  from  Austria  no  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice  she  affects  to  have  made  ;  but  that,  at  the 
very  moment  when  her  troops  arc  leaving  the  Prin- 
cipalities, the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  enters  into  closer 
and  more  extensive  engagements  with  the  other 
belligerent  Powers,  her  enemies.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  this  reply  a  council  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  was 
held,  at  which  it  was  decided  not  to  consider  the 
rejection  of  its  proposals  as  a  casus  belli  on  the 
part  of  Russia. 

The  correspondence,  of  which  we  have  thus  given 
so  full  a  summary,  shows  that  the  German  Powers 
persevere  in  their  policy  of  absolute  neutrality,  but 
that  they  are  becoming  involved  in  fresh  difficulties 
thereby  with  the  Western  Powers.  In  her  note  of 
the  10th  of  August,  Austria  substantially  presented 
her  ultimatum  to  Russia,  urging  the  demands  of 
the  Western  Powers,  assenting  to  them  as  the  only 
conditions  on  which  peace  could  be  restored,  and 
pledging  her  co-operation  in  the  endeavor  to  secure 
them.  They  arc  peremptorily  rejected  by  Russia ; 
and  yet  Austria  declines  to  quit  her  position  of 
neutrality.  It  is  obvious  that  it  can  not  much  lon- 
ger be  maintained. 

THE  EASTERN  WAR. 

The  reports  alluded  to  in  our  last  Record  have 
been  confirmed,  and  steps  have  actually  been  taken 
for  an  offensive  movement  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Crimea  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  reduction  of 
Sebastopol.  The  enterprise  has  been  officially  an- 
nounced in  an  order  of  the  day  issued  at  Varna,  on 
the  25th  of  August,  by  Marshal  de  St.  A  maud.  The 
moment,  he  says,  has  come  to  fight  and  conquer. 
As  the  Russian  troops  have  retired  from  the  Danube 
Providence  summons  them  to  the  Crimea  and  to 
Sebastopol,  the  seat  of  Russian  power,  within  whose 
walls  they  are  going  to  seek  the  guaranty  of  peace, 
and  of  their  return  to  their  firesides.  The  enter- 
prise is  to  be  attempted  by  the  most  formidable 
military  and  naval  apparatus  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  allied  fleets,  with  their  three  thousand 
guns  and  twenty-five  thousand  seamen,  will  bear 
to  the  Crimea  an  immense  army  made  up  of  En- 
glish, French,  and  Turkish  troops.  The  expedi- 
tion was  to  consist  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
Intelligence  had  been  received  of  the  landing  of 
fifty-eight  thousand  at  Eupatoria,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  without  encountering  any  resistance. 
They  had  started  immediately  for  Sebastopol,  which 

was  distant  about  fifty  miles. ^The  campaign  in 

the  Baltic  is  at  an  end  for  the  present,  and  the  Brit- 
ish squadron  is  about  to  return.  The  fortresses  of 
Bomarsund  were  blown  up  by  the  Allies  on  the  Ist  of 
September. On  the  Danube  no  events  of  import- 
ance have  taken  place.  The  Russians  had  entirely 
evacuated  Wallachia  and  crossed  the  Sereth,  burn- 
ing the  bridges  behind  them.  The  evacuation  of 
Moldavia  is  also  complete.  The  Austrians  have  en- 
tered Bucharest,  and  the  commander  has  presented 
Omer  Pacha  with  a  formal  demand,  calling  upon 
him  to  withdraw  the  Turkish  artny  from  the  Princi- 
palities. To  this  the  latter  replied  by  a  note,  stat- 
ing at  some  length  his  refusal. 
CHINA. 

Prom  China  we  have  intelligence  of  the  visit  of 
the  United  States  ship  Susquehanna  to  Nankin, 
with  the  American  Commissioner,  Mr.  M*Lane,  on 
board,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  information  in 
regard  to  the  progress  and  character  of  the  revolu- 
tion, which  still  continues  to  make  progress.  Mr. 
M'Lane  proposed  an  interview  with  the  celebrated 


leader  of  the  rebellion,  but  declined  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  latter  in  regard  to  the  ceremo- 
nies by  which  it  was  to  be  regulated.  The  whole 
of  China,  and  especially  the  seaports,  continue  to 
be  greatly  disturbed  by  the  movements  and  appre- 
hensions of  the  rebels.  Shanghai,  the  principal 
port  for  foreign  trade,  continues  in  their  hands,  and 
was  besieged  by  the  Imperialists,  who  make,  how- 
ever, but  little  progress  toward  its  reduction.  Let- 
ters from  the  late  Commissioner,  Mr.  Marshall,  to 
the  Government  at  Washington,  have  recently  been 
published,  in  which  he  gives  at  length  his  views  of 
the  revolution  and  of  its  leaders.  Ho  thinks  there 
is  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  new  order,  if  it 
shall  be  successfully  established,  will  be  any  more 
favorable  to  a  liberal  intercourse  with  other  nations 
than  the  present.  The  new  chief,  he  says,  proposes 
no  broader  basis  for  the  government  than  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  present  Emperor.  The  rumor  that 
he  is  in  any  degree  friendly  to  Christianity  Mr. 
Marshall  believes  to  be  utterly  without  foundation. 
He  will  maintain  the  ancient  customs  and  religion 
of  the  Empire,  preserve  the  etiquette  of  the  Court, 
and  seek  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
prejudices  and  prepossessions  of  the  people.  His 
real  troubles  will  begin  when  he  endeavors  to  levy 
taxes,  or  make  any  change  in  the  civil  government 
of  the  country.  Thus  far  he  has  met  no  formidable 
resistance,  and  has  attempted  no  exercise  of  author- 
ity. Mr.  Marshall  sees  no  sign  of  progress  or  im- 
provement for  China  in  this  rebellion :  he  regards 
it  as  merely  a  war  of  factions  contending  for  power, 
and  as  only  the  harbinger  of  a  storm  which  is  soon 
to  overwhelm  the  commerce,  industrial  interests, 
and  whatever  there  is  of  attainment  and  civilixation 
in  China.  Long  years  of  civil  war  must  succeed 
the  overthrow  of  the  existing  dynasty  before  order 
and  good  government  can  be  restored.  Mr.  M. 
says  he  would  prefer  the  chance  of  securing  im- 
portant changes  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  China, 
from  the  fears  and  hopes  of  the  reigning  Emperor, 
to  the  prospect  of  introducing  them  simultaneously 
with  the  rule  of  a  new  dynasty.  He  is  very  earn- 
est in  warning  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
against  being  led  into  false  notions  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  rebellion,  in  which  he  declares  none 
of  the  substantial  business  portion  of  the  Chinese 
people  have  taken  any  part,  and  with  which  they 
have  no  S3rmpathy.  Missionaries  and  political 
dreamers,  who  see  events  through  the  discolored 
medium  of  their  hopes,  may  represent  the  evangel- 
ization of  China  and  the  establishment  of  republic- 
an equality,  of  free  trade,  and  other  political  luivan^ 
ages,  as  certain  to  result  from  this  war;  but  he 
warns  the  administration  that  these  are  unsafe  and 
extravagant  conclusion^.  He  sees  nothing  to  in- 
duce the  United  States  to  depart,  in  any  particular, 
from  the  policy  it  has  hitherto  pursued,  except  to 
urge  the  residence  of  their  Commissioner  at  the 
capital  of  the  Empire.  This  point  once  secured, 
will  lead  of  necessity  to  free  intercourse  between 
the  capital  and  the  consular  ports,  and  thus  grad- 
ually to  the  opening  of  the  whole  Empire  to  travel, 
either  for  business  or  pleasure. — These  views,  on 
Mr.  Marshall's  part,  are  of  the  more  importanet 
fipom  the  fact,  that  they  differ  very  widely  from  the 
opinions  expressed  by  nearly  all  others  who  have 
written  on  the  subject.  Mr.  M.,  during  his  sUy  in 
China,  became  involved  in  controversies  with  Com- 
modore Perry,  Commodore  Aulick,  Dr.  Parker,  and 
others  with  whom  he  came  in  official  contact ;  but 
the  details  of  these  collisions  are  not  of  tuffietent 
interest  to  be  embodied  in  this  Reeordr^  j 
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THE  TRUE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  NATION- 
AL  STRENGTH.— The  thoughtful  minds  of 
our  country  have  not  failed  to  notice  that  there 
is  a  growing  disposition  among  us  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  our  national  prosperity.  We  begin  to 
have  an  American  Philosophy.  If  not  original  in 
spirit,  it  is  distinct  in  its  sphere,  seeking  to  analyze 
the  different  elements  that  have  combined  to  form 
our  social  organization,  and  to  determine  the  laws 
of  their  relations.  A  general  comprehension  of  our 
political  strength  no  longer  satisfies  us.  The  time 
has  come  for  us  to  penetrate  deeper  than  the  sur- 
face.  Once,  it  was  sufficient  for  us  to  rest  in  those 
great  ideas  which  the  past  bequeathed.  They  ad- 
dressed  our  noblest  sentiments;  they  were  con- 
nected with  our  most  venerated  names,  and  sur- 
rounded with  the  most  splendid  associations  of  our 
history.  But. the  age  has  called  us  to  a  higher  task. 
We  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  examine  into  the 
fousdation  of  these  principles,  to  know  their  rea- 
sons, to  measure  their  claims  to  Providential  agen- 
cies by  applying  the  standard  of  experience.  Nor 
IS  this  at  all  surprising.  The  same  circumstances 
that  stimulate  the  imagination — that  give  birth  to 
poetry  and  eloquence  in  the  opening  stages  of  na- 
tional life,  soon  take  a  serener  form,  and  awaken 
the  philosophic  intellect.  If  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  have  the  truth  in  the  glowing  style  of  beauty  and 
sublimity,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  have  it  in  the 
substantial  shape  of  abstract  science.  For  in  this 
way  its  circle  is  completed.  Its  various  phases 
pictured  upon  the  firmament,  can  thus  become  ob- 
jects of  study  ;  and  the  orator,  poet,  philosopher, 
standing  side  by  side,  and  happy  in  a  common  fel- 
lowship, can  each  contribute  his  share  to  the  stock 
of  national  wisdom. 

Not  every  season  is  fitted  to  this  work.  Periods 
of  struggle,  agitation,  and  convulsion,  demand  men 
of  quick  and  fiery  temperaments — men  of  muscle — 
men  of  heroic  action.  But  in  the  breathing-times 
of  the  world,  when  a  gentler  spirit  is  abroad,  and  a 
Sabbath  atmosphere  covers  the  landscape,  the  of- 
fices of  meditatioA  may  be  indulged.  It  is  then  that 
our  best  thoughts  are  bom  of  the  revolving  hours — 
that  patriotism  and  philanthropy  ei\{oy  a  peaceful 
festival,  and  visions  of  a  restored  and  perfected 
humanity  ascend  above  the  horizon  of  the  future. 
Brief  they  may  be ;  but  they  are  long  enough  to  bear 
witness  to  the  mercy  that  sent  them  to  our  faith  and 
hope.  What  is  more  short-lived  than  the  rainbow  ? 
And  yet,  what  is  a  surer  token  of  Infinite  truth  and 
love  ?  Like  those  hues,  painted  on  the  moving  air, 
the  lustre  of  these  tranquil  moments  may  pass  away, 
but,  like  them,  their  lesson  of  promise  and  pledge 
may  remain,  to  allay  oar  fears  and  animate  our  ex- 
ertions. 

It  may  not  be  that  we  have  just  such  a  season  at 
present  But,  comparatively,  we  live  in  an  era 
favorable  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  main  ele- 
ments of  our  national  character.  Whatever  attri- 
butes of  strength  belong  to  us  have  been  brought 
out  in  full  development.  The  sources  of  our  weak- 
ness, too,  have  been  shown.  All  our  characteristics 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  themselves. 
The  line  of  movement  has  been  clearly  and  broadly 
drawn.  If  the  extent  of  our  action  is  hidden  in  the 
future,  its  nature,  modes,  and  purposes  have  been 
fairly  unfolded.  Americanism  is  now  a  well-defined 
thing.    It  is  embodied  before  the  world — not  merely 


in  institutions,  in  policies,  in  goremmental  usages^ 
but  in  established  opinions,  in  the  heartfelt  creed 
of  the  people,  in  permanent  reverence  for  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  democracy,  and  the  rights,  immanitiea, 
prerogatives  which  it  represents.  Wliere  we  are, 
what  we  are,  and  what  we  expect  to  be,  can  not  be 
mistaken.  If  it  niight  be  a  poetic  exaggeration  to 
speak  of  Freedom  as  the  Angel  of  the  Apocalypse, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  sun,  and  clothed  witK 
its  gorgeous  effulgence,  it  is  still  permitted  as  to 
say  that  its  position  is  central  and  commanding.  A 
great  sentiment  is  indeed  incapable  of  a  perfect 
manifestation  in  outward  forms.  By  its  graitdear  it 
transcends  the  limits  of  expression,  and  leaves  the 
imagination  a  large  field  for  the  play  of  conjecture. 
But  in  our  history,  the  doctrines  of  republican  lib- 
erty have  been  translated  into  so  many  interests, 
touched  active  life  at  so  many  points,  and  spread 
themselves  over  so  vast  a  surface,  that  the  mo^ 
practical  understanding  can  not  fail  to  penetrate 
their  divine  meaning.  The  student  of  political  sci- 
ence, if  he  turns  to  other  countries,  is  compelled  to 
engage  his  mind  chiefly  with  the  debates  of  parlia- 
ments, the  intrigues  of  diplomacy,  the  decisions  of 
courts,  the  decrees  of  sovereigns.  But  liere,  the 
magnificence  of  the  government  is  not  apparent, 
since  the  government  itself  is  the  least  prominent 
and  ostensible.  Our  true  philosophy— our  strength 
— our  pride,  come  forth  most  significantly  in  the 
freedom  and  force  of  personal  life.  The  marts  oC 
commerce — the  thoroughfares  of  trade,  where  every 
man  demonstrates  the  value  of  his  citizenship,  and 
graduates,  his  worth  on  the  open  scale  of  nature — 
here  is  the  practical  congress  of  the  land.  One  of 
our  thriving  cities,  full  of  eager  enterprise,  buoyant 
with  young  blood  and  elastic  with  fresh  nerves, 
abreast  with  the  age,  and  pressing  forward  with 
those  impulses  which  the  century  is  driving  tbrou^ 
every  channel  of  plodding  care  or  ambitious  hope : 
one  such  city,  with  its  happy  homes  and  hallowed 
altars,  with  its  manifold  ministries  of  watckfal 
service,  and  its  multitudinous  means  of  feUow:dup 
and  communion,  is  a  richer,  better,  nobler  expoaenl 
of  our  national  ideas  than  all  the  statute-books  of 
the  country.  It  is  not  what  the  institutions  of  ouc 
land  have  made  us,  but  what  they  have  allowed  us 
to  make  ourselves,  that  constitutes  their  highest 
glory.  Man  carries  power  within  him.  It  is  ia  his 
blood,  his  brain,  his  spirit.  Every  sense  is  its  serv- 
ant ;  every  angel  is  its  friend.  If  used  as  his  own 
gift,  sacred  by  original  endowment  and  anointed  ia 
the  priesthood  of  the  universe,  it  can  not  miss  its 
honors  or  lose  its  rewards.  And  this  is  what  our 
political  economy  has  permitted  us  to  do.  It  has 
not  conferred  prerogatives  or  privileges,  but  it  has 
given  us  to  ourselves.  It  has  acknowledged  the 
position  of  man,  as  man,  and  lef^  him  to  fulfill  his 
own  destiny.  The  results  of  his  prudence  and  skill 
— the  sagacity  that  foresees,  and  the  tact  that  exe- 
cutes ;  the  fruits  of  toil  and  intrepidity ;  the  house- 
hold benefits,  gladdening  and  sanctifying  human 
existence,  are  now  before  us,  as  the  legitimate  iw>- 
ducts  of  wise  government  All  nations  make  this 
revelation  of  their  character  sooner  or  later ;  ours, 
fortunate  in  its  freedom,  has  anticipated  the  lapse 
of  years,  and  portrayed  its  grandeur  by  aggregating 
the  most  matchless  resources  within  the  scope  of  a 
single  century. 
What  then  is  the  secret  of  AnreHean/^haractar  ? 
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One  ipeoifies  the  moral  toae  «f  o«nr  early  mind }  an- 
otiier  oitee  odr  ui^Mfeat  leve  of  liberty;  a  thifd 
dwells  on  Anglo-Saacon  hardihood  and  persistency ; 
a  fourth  fai^ns  on  a  wonderful  eoneurrence  of  oir- 
tfumstaneea.  There  ai<e  not  wanting  ihoee  who  at- 
tribute erery  thing  to  thotnter]>oaition  of  Providence, 
while  ethen  regard  the  raee  of  mankind  as  having 
edneated  itseif  up  to  the  mark  of  an  idranced  eiv- 
ilixation*  9uoh  generalisationa  are  pitftial  and  in- 
complete. Whatever  troth  may  belong  to  them,  it 
m  certain  that  they  hare  not  the  whole  troth.  Nor 
are  they  in  hanrmony  with  the  me^Rids  of  n«^re.  A 
aingle  phase  of  character — a  set  of  agencies,  limited 
by  its  indiridvality  Bjad  confined  to  its  own  inslinet- 
ifre  operations,  never  effects  vast  ends.  Where 
there  has  been  a  solitary  outworking  of  one  pre- 
dominating and  overmastering  element,  no  high  and 
consistent  civil  ization  has  ever  been  attained.  The 
lieason  is  obvious.  Human  nature  is  a  complex 
thing.  It  has  aoul,  spirit,  body.  It  has  numerous 
ientlraenta,  passions,  affections.  A  thevsand  ties 
unite  it  to  a  thousand  olivets.  Its  relattona,  reach- 
ing firom  the  chKi  beneath  its  ieet  to  the  Throne  be- 
yond its  vision,  and  encircling  every  form  of  eaat- 
anoe  earthly  and  divine ;  its  wants,  large  enough  to 
aohavMt  universal  creation )  its  intuitive  aspirations, 
jjjpaming  for  undiscovered  realms  of  beauty,  and 
panting  for  the  home  of  Eternal  Blessedness ;  all 
these  are  to  be  met,  answered,  gratified.  And 
heneo,  there  must  be  an  eeleotie  action  in  all  its 
grandest  movements.  There  must  be  a  rich  ex- 
ehequer  to  satisfy  its  demands,  or  it  is  a  wretched 
bankrupt.  The  world  must  have  a  law  of  union,  a 
law  of  combination,  a  law  that  blends  parts  into  a 
whole ;  otherwise,  the  race  must  perish  as  a  mock- 
ery and  be  forgotten  as  nothingness.  It  is  this  law, 
imtituted  by  the  Creator  and  directed  by  His  prov- 
idence,  that  has  formed  American  character.  But 
for  its  sway,  never  more  sovereign  than  when  least 
perceived,  we  should  have  had  no  history,  no  expe- 
rience. Our  forefathers  were  actuated  by  the  same 
motives,  and  they  sought,  with  singular  integrity 
and  sympathy,  the  same  ends.  But,  in  various  re- 
spects, they  were  unlike  one  another.  The  water 
BO  sooner  foils  from  the  clouds  and  enters  the  earth, 
than  it  is  impregnated  with  new  ingredients ;  and 
fast  so,  the  same  impulses,  stirring  the  hearts  of 
men  and  shaping  their  deeds,  may  be  modified  by 
the  peculiarities  of  personal  character.  Looking 
back  to  the  days  when  our  independenee  was 
aehieved,  we  see  the  representatives  of  North  and 
9oQth^-the  Puritan  on  the  one  shle^-^he  Cavalier, 
the  Huguenot,  and  the  Scotch-Irish  on  the  other^ 
standing  firmly  and  closely  together  in  the  mighty 
struggle. .  They  had  strong  points  of-  similarity ; 
they  had  strong  points  of  antagonism;  and  yet, 
changed  into  oneness  by  the  edid  front  which  they 
opposed  to  British  aggression,  and  leagued  for  the 
aehievement  of  liberty,  they  presented  a  massive 
completeness  such  as  has  never  been  witnessed. 
Deficient  in  numbers,  in  resouroes,  in  all  the  aux- 
iliary instruments  of  resistance^  they  were  yet  a 
tremendous  host  by  the  focility  with  which  they 
could  interact^  on  each  other.  It  was  their  moral 
power  no  less 'than  physical  bravery  that  bore  them 
triumphantly  through  that  unequal  conflict.  And 
bow  could  that  power  have  been  generated,  how 
could  it  have  suffered  so  long  and  so  patiently,  how 
could  it,  at  last,  have  entered  meekly  and  honorably 
on  the  possession  of  its  hard-won  heritage,  but  for 
the  foot  that  each  contributed  its  ideas,  sentiments, 
aasd  pasiions^ — its  whole  and  hearty  self— to  the 
uwwfcsucy  of  tlM  0c«asiD«t    Wbatber  Vii^^ittia  or 


Massachusetts  spoke  first  for  freedom,  need  not 
now  be  examined.  Wherever  the  inspiring  tons 
was  earliest  rung  out  on  the  echoing  coatinent,  it 
was  heard,  fielt,  and  obesred  by  ail.  Our  socoess 
was  tho  result,  iio<  ^swr#isHO%  but  i^suehimwiim 
as  the  eo-opetating  and  combining  elements  created 
Each  brought  what  the  other  needed.  If  the  inw 
pulses  of  one  part  were  fievy,  they  exoited  the  colder 
nature  of  the  more  stem  and  calculating.  If  one 
section  relied  on  principles,  the  other  trusted  to- 
those  ardent  iwtincts  that  bum  their  way  to  vistcfry^ 
There  was  eommereo  to  be  protested ;  there  weiv 
agriotdtarel  interests  to  be  guarded*  Every  sort  of 
independent  life — merchants  at  their  business  and 
planters  on  their  estates — gave  its  gk>  wing  and  eanw 
est  impulse  to  the  effort.  Philosophy  pondered  and 
chivalry  aroused.  But  Previdence  blended  all  to- 
getheor.  Oat  of  the  union  came  a  harmonious  resuH 
Had  the  Puritans  determined  the  contest,  we  might 
have  had  a  liberty  disfigured  by  local  tastes  and  r^ 
Ugiotts  exactions.  If  the  Cavalier  had  triumphed 
alone,  his  warm  fancy  and  hot  Mood  might  havs 
over-stittralated  o«r  intenser  foelings.  Had  the 
Huguenot  and  Scotch-Irish  been  left  oat  of  the  Btru|^> 
gle,  we  should  have  folt  the  Absence  of  the  higb- 
minded  bearing  of  the  former^  and  the  bold,  impas- 
sioned emphasis  of  the  latter.  As  circumstances 
directed  this  wonderfol  blending,  a  paramount  ob- 
ject subordinated  all  sectional  peculiarities— all  th» 
diversified  modes  of  thought  and  action — and  mads 
every  kind  of  individuality  tributary  to  the  sublfans 
end.  A  magnificent  sanctuary  of  Freedom  has  been 
built  by  their  joint  labors.  Not  this  one  can  claim 
the  merit  of  its  vast  rotunda  and  swellhig  dome—' 
capaoioas  for  nlllions-— nor  that  one  its  uplifted  aV 
tars,  where  the  newest  ministry  of  earthly  citizen' 
ship  swings  high  the  censer,  ftlled  with  the  fragrant 
offerings  of  a  glad  and  grateful  people.  But  as  is 
Solomon's  Temple,  that  adorned  the  brow  of  Mo^ 
riah,  ^ere  were  gifbs  from  all  climes  and  treasures 
from  all  lands ;  as  the  Tyrian  gave  his  purple  and 
tha  Canaanite  his  toil — as  Lebanon  yiekled  its  c^' 
dar  and  Ophir  its  gold,  to  honor  the  abode  of  the 
Majesty  of  the  unrrerse,  so  here,  amidst  the  grand* 
eur  d  a  reserved  continent,  the  elect  minds  of  the 
noblest  nations  have  erected  a  Temple  in  which 
patriotism  may  nourish  its  hopes  and  philanthropy 
advance  to  meet  the  foture,  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  Jehovah. 

The  progress  of  our  country  has  illustrated  tbsr 
troth,  that,  in  political  science,  we  owe  the  benefi- 
cent working  of  our  government  to  the  same  causes 
which  ^ve  a  fortunate  issue  to  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence* It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Purv 
tan  and  the  Cavalier  had  each  his  marked  charaiv 
teristlcs.  The  former  had  been  deeply  wronged  in 
the  mother  country.  His  ancestry  had  been  op»'- 
pressed,  his  ministers  dishonored,  his  rights  sacr^ 
fieed,  his  affections  crushed,  his  conscience  d^-^ 
rided.  There  was  no  sort  of  power  that  did  not 
amy  itself  against  him.  Literature  satirised  and 
authority  insulted  him.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
he  organized  a  stem  protest  against  England.  Loyal 
he  was,  but  nevertheless  he  legislated  the  past  inter 
his  system,  and  always  acted  in  foil  view  of  all  he 
had  endured  and  suffered.  His  object  was  to  guard 
himself  against  any  recurrence  of  Uiose  evils  which 
he  had  borne ;  and  hence,  while  his  doctrines  em- 
bodied ancient  grievances,  they  looked  to  provisions 
for  the  foture.  To  some  extent,  they  anticipated 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cavalier 
was  sincerely  attached  to  Royalty  in  the  State  and, 
Pvelaoy  in  the  Ghtirch.    He  had  no  i  prim  theoty|g 
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-»no  system  to  forestall  the  operation  of  erents — 
no  preocoupancy  of  mind  with  a  favorite  ideal  of 
government.  His  whole  nature  was  open  to  the 
sway  of  circumstances.  The  plastic  agency  of  time, 
never  so  valuable  as  in  shaping  political  institu- 
tions, was  perfectly  free  to  control  him.  Owing  to 
these  causes,  it  must  be  obvious,  on  philosophical 
grounds,  that  the  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier,  types 
of  Northern  and  Southern  character,  could  not  oc- 
eupy  in  all  things  precisely  the  same  level  in  polit- 
ical matters.  The  leading  sentiment  of  Republic- 
anism was  the  same  in  both ;  but  in  its  minute  ap- 
plications, in  organic  arrangements,  to  execute  its 
general  principle,  they  could  not  but  differ.  Puri- 
tanism leaned  toward  a  strong  government  It 
wished  the  central  authority  to  be  as  energetic  as  it 
could  be  in  consistency  with  popular  rights.  It  felt 
that  universal  sovereignty  was  an  experiment-,  and 
hence,  it  endeavored  to  set  up  rigid  safeguards 
around  the  free  institutions  of  the  country.  But 
the  Cavalier  advocated  the  simplest  and  most  re- 
stricted form  of  govenunent.  The  trustworthiness 
of  the  people  was  one  of  his  prominent  ideas.  He 
was  jealous  of  consolidated  power.  Once  free,  he 
was  free  indeed.  If  he  had  any  aristocratic  ten- 
dencies in  his  nature,  they  never  showed  themselves 
in  regard  to  popular  liberty  ;  but  turning  their  full 
force  toward  Federal  sovereignty,  he  exerted  all  his 
ability  to  establish  such  an  economy  as  should  be 
most  in  harmony  with  local  and  personal  rights. 
The  interaction  of  these  sentiments— their  finid  af- 
finity, their  perfect  adjustment  in  the  shape  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  sovereignties — is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable triumphs  of  wisdom  in  the  annals  of  po- 
litical science.  A  broad  foundation,  on  which  both 
sections  of  the  country  could  stand,  was  secured ; 
neither  surrendered  any  thing  vital.  The  pecul- 
iarities of  their  views  grew  out  of  the  peculiarities 
of  character,  position,  and  interests ;  and  while  they 
were  not  distinct  enough  to  render  them  irrecon- 
cilable parties  on  the  great  issue  before  them,  they 
were  just  sufficiently  marked  to  create  a  safe  and 
healthy  antagonism.  There  was  not  such  antipa- 
thy as  to  generate  malignant  discord:  there  was 
only  that  degree  of  diversity  which  is  necessary  for 
mity.  If,  therefore,  we  contemplate  their  work  in 
the  constitution  of  these  States,  do  we  see  the  Pu- 
ritan or  the  Cavalier  7  Is  it  a  portraiture  of  either  ? 
The  manhood  of  both — the  essential  manhood  that 
Republicanism  has  liberalitod  and  Christianity  ex- 
cited— the  wise  and  generous  manhood  that  accepts 
life  as  a  compromise,  and  society  as  a  continuous 
interchange  of  individual  and  general  foelings — the 
manhood  of  noble  sentiments  and  lofly  impulses,  is 
Che  first  and  last  impression  it  produces.  It  has 
Northern  and  Southern  principles,  but  they  are 
subordinated  to  universal  ends.  As  one  studies  its 
doctrines,  he  observes  the  beautiful  indications  of 
xural  politics  learned  amidst  the  open  scenes  of 
nature.  The  spirit  of  the  fields,  where  freemen 
walked  in  the  conscious  strength  of  independence, 
sod  felt  the  high  destiny  awaiting  them,  is  in  its 
provisory  restraints.  But  it  is  not  alone.  The  ne- 
cessities of  trade  and  commerce,  the  wants  of  corn- 
must  oitifis,  the  active  industry  of  the  North,  are  all 
nere  in  fair,  full  acknowledgment.  It  is  a  latent 
prophecy  of  whatever  the  South  shall  need  for  the 
aiBCurity  of  her  homes,  the  prosperity  of  her  agricul- 
ture, the  ei\joyment  of  her  tropical  blessings.    It  is 

.  equally  a  token  of  all  that  is  requisite  for  ^e  North 
in  the  exercise  of  her  hardy  enterprise,  in  the  stretch 
of  her  vigorous  muscles,  in  her  conquests  over  stub-  j 
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as  the  creature  of  ciroumstaacea — it  recognises  bin 
as  a  being  of  permanent  relations.  Its  faitU  is  tbe 
faith  of  equal  citisenship.  Its  inspiration  is  eke 
dicute  of  perfect  patriotism.  Its  sanctity  eovea 
the  country  as  a  country ;  and  wherever  these  is  a 
right  to  be  protected  or  a  wrong  to  be  avens^d — 
wherever  there  is  a  legitimate  interest  to  be  ap- 
held  or  a  conunon  obstacle  to  be  remoTed — wWr- 
ever  there  is  an  American  dioug^t  to  be  hoitored  or 
an  American  hope  to  be  encouraged,  there  it  ex- 
erts its  influence,  gives  law  to  opinion,  sabdses 
prejudice,  and  establishes  the  reign  of  oonuooa 
brotherhood. 

If  we  turn  to  the  social  forms  of  American  civil- 
ization, we  see  the  same  law  <^  diversified  scti— 
and  mutual  support.    The  respective  elements  oi 
life.  North  and  South,  are  indeed  the  same,  so  for 
as  innate  c<mstitution  is  concerned.    But  these  efe- 
ments  are  variously  organised.    Human  nature  is 
easily  modified.    It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
introduce  new  ingredients  to  effect  great  dtwiinrrieiss 
in  character.    The  same  principles  and  passions— 
if  left  to  themselves,  or  put  beneath  the  sway  ef 
external  circumstsnces— may  be  arranged  so  as  is 
give  the  ascendency  to  opposite  foculties.     AH 
thinking  men  know  that  it  is  not  the  sentimests  ws 
cherish,  but  those  to  whidi  we  allow  proouneneb 
and  which  fall  in  with  our  individual  biases,  thtf 
decide  the  force  or  weakness  of  character.     It  has 
been  so  in  the  social  developments  of  our  ooontry. 
The  original  differences  of  the  colonists,  drawii^ 
around  Uiem  local  institutions,  and  monftded  into 
individual  and  sectional  shapes  of  striking  contrast, 
have  continued  to  operate.    The  intellect  of  tiis 
South  has  never  been  theoretic  or  imaginative.    It 
has  not  been  perplexed  by  traditionary  ideas  or  es- 
slaved  to  precedents.  Whenever  it  has  had  to  gr^ 
pie  with  momentous  questions,  to  strike  out  new 
paths,  to  adapt  the  fortunes  of  empire  to  the  emer^ 
gencies  of  stirring  occasions,  to  direot  thooght  of 
communicate  impulse,  it  has  never  failed  to  wis 
the  highest  credit  for  sagacity  and  intelligeaee.   lu 
common  sense  is  bold,  because  it  is  8pontane«»s; 
and  its  passions,  earnest,  single-aimed,  and  isqiel- 
uous,  always  sustain  its  decisions.    Literature  has 
never  been  suffered  to  destroy  its  native  freshnea, 
nor  the  ei^yment  of  books  to  supplant  its  inbereet 
tendencies.    Its  consciousness  is  acute  and  vivid. 
Once  possessed  of  an  idea,  or  consecrated  to  a  par- 
pose,  it  will  stand  fearlessly  forward  against  IW 
world,  and  defy  reproach  and  assault.    Its  piedea- 
inant  sentiment  is  the  love  of  personal  independ- 
ence.   Find  it  as  you  may,  it  seems  to  be  instinct- 
ively assured  of  its  natural  bbrthright.    Widiavt 
any  argument,  it  takes  itself  and  its  poaitioa  for 
granted,  and  asserts  its  inborn  dignity  with  an  sa- 
tire indifference  to  whatever  prejudices  it  may  of> 
fend.    Its  social  affections  are  tender,  strong,  and 
permanent.    Hospitality  is  a  religious  virtue,  sad 
kindness  a  paramount  law.    His  anoestors  are  dear 
to  the  Southerner,  but  he  holds  no  public  festival 
to  celebrate  their  virtues.    Seated  around  his  fiie- 
side,  you  will  hear  him  expatiate  on  their  worth  oatii 
every  tone  is  eloquent  with  truthful  love.    Beyond 
this  he  cares  iu>t  to  go.    The  praise  of  the  world  is 
a  matter  of  cool  indifference,  and  be  ha  perfectly 
content  to  rest  in  what  his  forefothen  are  to  bis 
own  heart.    Public  opinion  is  never  a  tenor  to  kin. 
If  he  respects  and  obeys  its  laws,  it  is  because  k 
echoes  his  own  convictions.    He  lives  in  no  ooih 
ventional  atmosphere;  he  can  not  tolerate  int«r» 
ference ;  nor  can  he  bear  excess  of  fellowship,   hh 
tercooree  must  Isare  him  ae  it  found  hize^-a  £rMk 
Jigitized  by 
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fearless,  decided  man.  If  be  can  gratify  his  taste, 
Le  will  have  his  house  in  a  large  lot  or  secluded  in 
the  country.  With  all  his  sociability  he  loves 
space.  A  wide  horizon  is  as  necessary  to  his  hap- 
piness as  it  is  to  the  beauty  of  a  landscape.  There 
is  very  much  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  him,  but  there 
arc  other  peculiarities  besides.  The  neighborhood 
of  the  tropics ;  the  bold  and  unfettered  life  he  leads ; 
the  exposure  to  frontier-daoger  which  he  so  long 
experienced;  the  habits  of  authority  and  control 
belonging  to  his  position,  have  all  acted  on  his 
temperament  and  history. 

The  genuine  type  of  Northern  mind  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. Its  operations  are  slower;  its  st^w  are 
more  cautious.  Logic  or  its  substitutes  must  be 
consulted  on  all  occasions.  Its  respect  for  educa- 
tion is  so  sincere  and  profound,  that  it  deprecates 
every  thing  outside  of  certain  rules.  A  main  article 
in  its  creed  is,  that  man  is  to  be  formed  and  fitted 
for  human  life ;  and  hence,  wherever  it  can  com- 
mand means  to  contribute  to  this  end,  it  is  sure  to 
seise  them  with  earnest  solicitude.  Its  capacity  to 
receive  and  reproduce  ideas  is  singularly  great. 
Never  forsaking  its  own  ground,  never  yielding  its 
own  distinctive  tastes,  it  can  yet  learn  of  French 
and  German,  and,  moreover,  beat  them  on  their  own 
field,  if  it  happen  to  be  intent  on  rivalry.  Its  per- 
'ceptions  are  quick;  its  reflections  are  deliberate 
and  well-timed.  When  it  gets  through  the  hurry 
of  sensation,  it  is  disposed  to  ponder  thoroughly 
and  decide  correctly.  All  its  faculties  are  exceed- 
ingly active;  and  yet  they  generate  little  heat  in 
their  movements.  Muscle  predominates  over  nerve. 
It  has  a  sharp  eye  for  all  sorts  of  expedients,  and  a 
prompt  step  for  all  just  advantages.  Not  strikingly 
original  in  the  higher  realms  of  thought,  it  never- 
theless delights  to  pursue  metaphysics  with  Jona- 
than Edwards,  to  reward  the  labors  of  Bowditch, 
and  to  honor  the  gigantic  understanding  of  Webster. 
Full  of  sharp  points  and  angularities,  it  has  a  hos- 
pitable brain  for  all  manner  of  speculative  inquiry. 
Its  best  scholars  have  a  chivalric  bve  of  truth,  that 
impels  them  in  every  direction  where  it  is  possible 
to  find  the  least  degree  of  success.  The  exactness 
of  physical  science  and  the  boundless  mysteries  of 
transcendentalism  are  both  welcomed.  It  has  the 
sense  of  property  in  every  thing.  Beauty  and  util- 
ity are  loved  and  cherished.  If  an  iceberg  could  be 
used,  it  would  certainly  be  arrested  in  its  southward 
floating ;  and  the  next  moment  were  a  troop  of  an- 
gels to  alight  on  New  England  soil,  it  would  be 
received  with  moat  reverential  honors.  Steady  in 
all  its  plans,  persistent  in  its  purposes,  tenacious 
of  its  own  methods,  resolute  and  brave  in  meeting 
difficulties,  sure  of  its  aims  finally,  and  never  yield- 
ing to  counteractions  or  discouragements,  it  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  unique  and  remarkable  forms 
of  character  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Nothing  in  our  history  is  more  interesting  and 
impressive  than  the  practical  bearings  of  these  two 
distinct  casts  of  character  on  the  progress  of  our 
country.  For  certain  spheres  of  activity.  Southern 
mind  has  been  pre-eminently  fitted.  It  has  been 
the  parent  intellect  of  many  of  our  noblest  political 
truths.  Strong  in  the  numerical  ratio  of  its  states- 
men, it  has  b6en  even  stronger  in  the  men  them- 
selves. We  owe  to  them  the  earliest  movements 
in  behalf  of  the  severance  of  Church  and  State. 
We  owe  to  them  the  earnest  defense  of  general 
■uff'rage  and  popular  sovereignty.  We  owe  to  them, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  ideas  of  a  limited  Federal 
Government — its  balances  and  checks — as  well  ss 
thst  breadth  of  margin  outside  of  organic  law,  where 


the  free  will  and  free  hearts  of  the  people  are  re- 
signed to  themselves.  The  political  sentiments  of 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Mason,  Calhoun,  Jackson,  and 
Clay,  aie  too  well  known  to  be  mentioned  here.  But 
of  them,  it  may  be  most  truthfully  stated,  that  they 
have  exerted  a  most  potent  and  diffusive  influence 
over  the  national  faith.  Nor  is  this  all.  Southern 
civilization  has  given  us  distinguished  generals  in 
war,  as  well  as  celebrated  councilors  in  peace. 
Its  peculiar  circumstances  have  favored  the  growth 
and  culture  of  military  genius.  By  the  habits  of 
personal  independence  which  their  modes  of  life 
have  encouraged — by  their  familiarity  with  danger 
and  trial  from  early  boyhood — by  their  exposures  to 
the  savage  on  the  borders  of  the  southwest,  and  the 
hazards  of  frontier-forests,  they  have  acquired  an 
extraordinary  fiicility  in  the  arts  of  warfare.  Just- 
ice demands  a  yet  fuller  acknowledgment.  To 
their  enterprise  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the 
opening  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
early  pioneecs  of  that  vast  colonisation  were  chief- 
ly Southern  men.  Boone,  Kenton,  Ridley,  and  a 
host  of  others,  were  trained  amidst  the  wilder  scenes 
of  Southern  life.  None  have  known  better  how  to 
use  the  ax  and  the  rifle — those  mighty  instruments 
of  American  strength  and  valor.  None  have  plunged 
more  ireely  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  and 
marked  out  the  great  avenues  of  trade.  But  has  the 
North  been  idle  meanwhile  ?  Has  it  been  a  care- 
less 'spectator  of  this  moving  panorama  ?  Its  won- 
ders rise  on  every  hand.  If  in  many  instances  the 
Southerner  has  pursued  the  trail  of  the  savage,  tho 
Northerner  has  followed  on  with  the  manufactured 
fabric,  the  necessaries  of  food  and  clothing — the 
products  of  his  untiring  skill  and  honest  industry. 
His  Lowells,  Lawrences,  and  Lynns  have  supplied 
a  constant  and  growing  demand.  His  ships  have 
trafficked  every  where.  The  remote  islands  of  the 
sea  have  contributed  to  his  wealth,  and  aided  to 
build  up  the  civilization  of  the  country.  Enter- 
prising in  the  highest  degree,  a  sovereign  of  the 
soil,  surpassing  Ceres  on  the  land  and  Neptune  on 
the  ocean,  he  has  drawn  the  revenues  of  his  great- 
ness and  rule  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  We 
might  almost  venture  to  declare  that  the  North  has 
made  a  revelation  of  the  grandeur  of  human  labor 
somewhat  analagous  to  the  moral  disclosures  of 
Christianity.  At  least,  it  is  an  astonishing  exhibi- 
tion  of  what  man  can  accomplish  in  sut^cting  the 
material  universe  to  his  tastes  and  enjoyments. 
The  records  of  our  race  present  no  such  example 
of  the  competency  of  man  to  master  the  most  rebel- 
lious circumstances,  to  triumph  over  the  most  for- 
midable evils,  and  to  secure  himself  a  place  and  a 
power  on  the  globe.  It  is  an  inspiring  witness  to 
the  inherent  majesty  of  mii&d,  that  no  eloquence  can 
fitly  represent.  Nor  im  this  its  only  praise.  Men 
of  the  North  have  left  their  abiding  impress  on  the 
statesmanship  of  the  country.  The  genius  of  its 
ablest  men— of  its  Adamses,  Hancocks,  Otises» 
Hamiltons,  Woodburys,  and  Webaters — has  been 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  national  interests.  It 
calls  its  heroes  by  our  name.  It  points  to  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Bunker  Hill,  to  Monmouth  and  Saratoga* 
as  its  tokens  of  devotion  to  the  honor  snd  gloiy  of 
the  land.  Reposing  its  brightest  hopes  on  the  truths 
of  American  Republicanism,  and  cherishing  its 
blessings  as  the  most  precious  earthly  trust,  it  has 
given  a  practical  demonstration  of  its  faith  and  love 
by  laboring  to  embody  its  sacred  import  in  every 
thing  within  its  reach.  It  has  translated  its  divine 
significancy  into  industry,  commerce,  science,  and 
art.    It  has  exemplified  Its  sentiments  in  achool&p 
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chnrehes,  and  society,  anxious  to  image  forth  the 
beauty  of  the  Republic  in  trhaterer  met  its  eye  and 
charmed  its  heart. 

If  the  North  and  the  South  had  erer  dreamed  of 
shutting  themselves  up  within  the  sphere  of  their 
own  immediate  sympathies,  the  physical  laws  of 
the  country  would  hare  interposed  to  prevent  it. 
The  great  events  of  our  history,  and  especially  the 
war  of  1812,  and  the  war  with  Mexico,  hare  strange- 
ly conspired  to  induce  an  exodus  from  the  eariier 
homesteads  of  our  land.  North  and  South  have 
met  and  mingled  on  the  prairies  of  the  West.  North 
and  South  have  united  anew  their  fortunes  and 
their  fame  on  the  Mississippi,  the  SaMne,  and  the 
Sacramento.  North  and  South  have  bordered  the 
lakes  and  fringed  the  far  ralleys  that  stretch  toward 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  laws  of  circumstances 
are  divine  laws.  Not  on  tables  of  stone  or  plates 
of  brass  arc  they  written,  but  in  the  endurhig  in- 
stincts of  our  race.  And  these  laws  have  asserted 
their  supremacy  just  as  much  in  our  recent  terri- 
torial occupancy  as  in  the  original  colonization  of 
the  continent.  Let  any  reflecting  man  look  at  the 
facts  of  inter-emigration,  and  how  can  he  fail  to  see 
their  tendency  to  unite  and  consolidate  the  great 
interests  of  the  country?  About  one-fourth  of  the 
American  people  leave  the  States  of  their  birth  and 
settle  in  other  portions  of  the  Union.  Virginia  has 
sent  out  in  this  way  335,000;  South  Carolina, 
163,000;  North  Carolina,  261,000.  Among  the 
Northern  States,  Connecticut  and  Vermont  have 
lost  26  per  cent,  of  their  population.  These  per- 
sons have  scattered  over  nearly  every  section  of  the 
country.  Virginia  alone  has  85,762  in  Ohio,  aikd 
41,819  in  Indiana.  All  these  individuals,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  take  their  home-sentiments 
with  them.  But  they  are  soon  met  by  other  sec- 
tional peculiarities.  If,  at  first,  pr^udice  resists 
prejudice,  a  better  state  of  things  quickly  ensues. 
The  various  elements  flise  together.  A  praotioal 
compromise  silently  and  eflfectively  fbRoWs.  Hab- 
its of  social  intercourse,  necessities  of  business. 
Sabbath  worship  in  the  same  sanctuaries,  bring 
them  into  closer  alliance.  The  great  American 
ideas  dwell  in  them  all  alike,  and  hence,  a  common 
sympathy  drawing  them  toward  one  transcendent 
object,  they  blend  in  holy,  happy  harmony.  The 
new  regions  of  the  West  would  seem  to  be  design- 
ed to  epitomize  the  united  interests  of  the  country. 
Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  are  all  there, 
and  consequently  the  peculiarities  of  physical  con- 
dition and  daily  occupations  are  in  full  force  to  ed- 
ucate that  vast  and  thriving  citizenship  into  large 
and  liberal  views.  The  most  prominent  Atlantic 
States  are  striving  in  peaceful  emulation  to  reach 
their  resources.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  have 
either  projected  or  extended  their  raihoads  into  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  What  an  influence  on 
the  unity  and  strength  of  the  country  must  this  ex- 
ert !  Independently  of  our  own  choice — ay,  in 
despite  of  ourselves^ we  are  bound  together. 
Mountains  and  vales,  rivers  and  lakes,  prairies 
and  oceans,  wheat  and  cotton,  mills  and  factories, 
capital  and  labor,  marriage  and  religion,  legislation 
and  providence,  have  all  co-operated  to  establish 
and  perpetuate  our  union.  One  we  are,  and  one 
we  must  be.  No  sophistry  can  evade  this  conclu- 
sion. No  logic  can  overthrow  it.  No  bad  Wood  can 
weaken-  its  force.  The  truth—**  E  Plunbtu  Unum** 
— is  the  moral  of  our  life.  It  is  written  on  every 
battle-field  of  our  heroic  age.  It  is  written  on  every 
page  of  our  national  records.    It  is  written  on  every 


monmnent  that  rears  its  white  shall  to  detpsatrf 
Worth.  Heaven  has  set  it  broid^  and  brightly  be- 
fore us.  '*  E  PtmrHnm  UmmT  is  the  vemonl- 
motto  of  the  past-^the  prophetic  moftoof  the  fatara 
If  this  zenith-star,  serene  in  its  high  sphere,  sad 
radiflsit  with  the  focal  splendors  of  thirty-one  re- 
voWing  orbs,  shall  cdntiirae  its  hkberta  BailiiiiiiiiJ 
brightness  to  our  visioh,  Mver  shall  our  fuuitcya 
be  darii  for  the  want  of  guidanee,  or  ottrl 
for  am  anthem  of  thanksgiving. 


(Bitot's  (f fl5i(  ^olr. 

SITTING  in  our  Easy  Chair,  and  watdiing  with 
critical  and  curious  eyes  the  progress  of  affkirs 
abroad — ^listening  to  the  dash  and  clang  of  arms 
upon  the  Danube,  and  hearing  the  dtdl,  raoflled 
thunder  of  explosions  of  solitary  forts  in  the  Baldc 
— catching  across  the  sea  some  flash  am!  gleau  of 
the  new  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  whereon  the  Em- 
peror of  France  has  received  his  anetent  foes  as 
friends — ^we  see  clearly  one  thing,  and  tint  is,  Act 
Sir  Charles  Napier  is  coming  home  to  take  a  fresh 
dinner  and  a  fresh  start.  When  the  present  £osl- 
em  war  commenced,  and  England  resolred  to  tdce 
part,  she  waved  all  her  banners  and  charged  with 
all  her  chivalry.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Nepier, 
K.C.B.,  with  an  irresistible  fleet,  was  discharged 
from  a  triumphant  dinner,  amidst  a  roar  of  hip-hip* 
hurras,  and  by  the  time  the  noise  of  the  toasts,  and 
the  speeches,  and  the  general  gratulation  had  died 
away,  we  expected  to  hear  the  thunder  of  English 
gurm  against  the  walls  of  Cronstadt,  and  the  many 
reveilW  of  a  returning  army  of  victors.  The  well- 
directed  dinner  was  to  have  landed  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  K.C.B.,  plump  in  the  imperial 
palace  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  to  dietale 
terms  to  a  crest-fhllen  Osar,  and  distrilrato  Ciieas- 
sian  principalities,  ad  Hbitunt,  to  cornote  and  jnoof 
er  sons.  It  was  so  prob^le  that,  afler  refiaiang 
from  war  during  all  the  years  of  troofble,  NieholaB 
would  begin  at  such  a  moment  and  in  saeh  a  wajr 
that  a  highly-peppery  English  dinner  weald  at  onsa 
demolish  him  *  It  seems  that  somehow  the  axBi,  er 
the  scope,  or  something,  was  miscaleidaled,  asd 
Admiral  Sir  Charles,  K.C.B.,  must  eome  home  and 
be  belched  again  upon  the  scene  of  action  by  a  sa 
perior  dinner-power. 

It  is  astonishing  how  entirely  the  war  has  gons 
against  Russia— in  England.  Punch  haa  swept 
every  chord  of  comedy  to  sound  a  lau^  against  iha 
Czar.  It  has  even  been  pathetic,  showing  the  high' 
bom  ladies  carrying  Jellies  and  sugar  to  the  bereaved 
families  of  hapless  soldiers.  For  whose  eomfoit 
this  prospective  picture  was  painted,  Ptmeh  did  net 
state.  It  was  rather  a  forcible  foregone  eendoskm 
to  present  to  the  eyes  of  an  army  parUtU  pom  Ai 
Syrht  or  any  other  distant  and  dangeretis  lanA 
But  it  was  supposed  to  be  sufficient  cansolatxm 
to  a  soldier  hurrying  to  perish  for  the  Honorable 
East  India  Company  (for  at  bottom  die  qoanel  is 
India)  that  the  lovely  Countess  of  CalveafooC  JeHy 
would  carry  some  of  the  same  to  his  weeping  Molly. 

Certainly  our  sympathy  is  with  England,  as 
against  Russia;  but  certainly  also  England  has 
managed  this  quarrel  mysteriously.  Soch  maieh- 
ing  and  countermarching  upon  the  Danube  sadi 
sailing  of  fleets — such  progresses  across  the  Conti- 
nent  of  royal  dukes  and  generals— such  nervous 
anxiety  in  the  minds  of  connnanders-in-chief  abeat 
neck-ties  and  shirt-bosoms — such  dreary  fun  io 
Punch — such  drearier  rhetoric  in  the  Timet — stieh 
masterly  inactivity  while  Omer  Facte  lad  his  T«ha 
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to  KTtions  which  made  the  world  believe  better 
things  of  all  Mohammedans — such  custard  and  com- 
pliment— such  a  mild  demonstration  upon  a  poor 
old  lonely  ibrt,  which,  having  success^lly  blown 
tip,  ^e  allied  armies  return  home  to  take  breath — 
all  these  things,  seen  coolly  across  the  Atlantic, 
hare  a  very  absurd  air,  and  are  by  no  means  that 
pleasing  and  beautiful  mirage,  which  is  popularly 
fcupposed  to  float  forever  along  the  eastern  horizon. 
MeaAwhile,  oUr  newspapers  steal  a  few  columns 
ftom  Nebraska  and  the  elections,  to  speculate  in  a 

Sparkling  manner  upon  the  chances  of  buttle  and  the 
estinies  of  the  world.  Old  Gunnybags,  in  his  lit- 
tle coonting-Toom,  reads  with  immense  interest  the 
theories  of  French  policy  and  English  policy,  as 
they  are  developed  with  minute  exactness  by  the 
••  able  Editor.**  Gunnybags  is  not  quite  sure  where 
Sebastapolis — but  certainly  it  was  a  masterly  stroke 
to  blow  up  Bomarsund — and  if  Cronstadt  could  only 
be  pitched  into,  those  rascally  Russians  would  get 
no  more  than  they  deserve. 

Few  readers,  however,  care  for  the  painful  de- 
tails of  marches  and  investments  in  regions  hither- 
to unknown  to  their  geography.  The  careful  anal- 
ysis of  the  composition  of  armies,  also,  and  the 
views  of  astute  observers  in  small  upper  back  rooms 
as  to  the  secret  intentions  of  Louis  Napoleon,  do 
not  comtnand  a  very  wide  nor  profound  interest. 
Ask  Gunnybags,  as  you  meet  him  to-morrow  morn- 
ing going  down  town  in  the  omnibus,  what  is  the 
precise  position  of  the  two  armies,  and  you  will 
discover  how  vast  his  knowledge  is.  Ask  him  the 
names  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  of  which  he 
reads  so  much  every  day— demand  what  he  under- 
stands by  a  Bashi-Bazouk — inquire  what  the  whole 
quarrel  is  about — and  it  would  not  be  strange  if 
Gunnybags  jft'evaricated  so  that  you  would  be  com- 
pelled to  doubt  his  complete  mastery  of  the  subject. 

It  is  not  seldom  that  we  are  obliged  to  enlighten 
the  airy  gossips  about  our  Chair  as  to  this  very  fact. 
The  secret  of  the  war  is  no  religious  zeal  of  France 
or  England,  nor  any  such  toleration  as  would  lead 
diem  to  wish  Turkey  to  have  the  head  in  religious 
cuties,  rather  than  Russia.  It  is  no  greater  sweet- 
ness of  charity  toward  Mohammedans  than  toward 
Greek  Christians.  Nor  is  it  a  national  sympathy 
with  the  integrity  of  Turkey  per  se.  What  cares 
John  Bull  for  Mohammed  ?  **  Nobody  cares  for  any 
body,  you  know,*'  said  an  agreeable  diplomatist,  at 
»  select  dinner.  The  truth  is,  that  Turkey  is  a 
convenient  barrier  between  Russia  and  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  East.  England  dreads  to  see 
Russia  upon  the  sands  of  Africa.  The  lion  growls 
89  he  scents  the  cold  coming  of  the  bear.  Russia 
once  seated  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  pouring 
down  through  Central  Asia,  would  naturally  want 
to  sail  up  the  Nile  and  cross  the  desert.  Her  di- 
rect force  would  be  gathered  about  the  narrow  gate 
trough  which  England  passes  to  her  Indian  Para- 
dise. Is  there  not  a  remote  possibility  of  a  collision 
tmder  such  circumstances  ?  and  in  that  event  would 
Russia  be  in  the  worst  situation  for  success  T 

Thus  taking  our  place  among  the  astute  observ- 
ers in  small  upper  rooms,  we  play  Sir  Oracle  in 
our  Easy  Chair,  and  expound  the  Eastern  Question. 
And  it  is  truly  in  some  sense  a  home  question.  If 
ii  pestilence  were  desolating  Africa,  should  we  not 
feel  that  we  were  not  quite  safe  ?  And  if  not  from 
h  pestilence,  how  can  we  suppose  that  in  no  event 
ithould  we  be  drawn  into  interest  in  a  war?  We 
do  not  suppose  that  kings  are  so  much  longer-head- 
ed  than  other  mortals,  nor  that  Nesselrode  and 
other  imperial  chancellors  have  the  faculty  of  fore- 


Seeing  events  that  are  only  contingent  possibili- 
ties. The  game  of  war  is  not  so  very  profound 
after  all.  There  is  a  general  result  aimed  at— 
but  the  processes  are  very  uncertain.  The  game- 
sters are  no  more  masters  of  the  details  than  two 
players  of  chess  are  masters  of  all  the  moves  of  the 
game.  It  is  still  chance  which,  when  some  grave 
eye  scrutinizes  it,  is  supposed  by  the  spectator  to 
be  fully  perceived  by  that  eye.  But  the  eye  is  grave 
because  the  brain  is  astute,  and  knows  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  gravity  deceives  the  spectator.  Your 
lawyer,  for  instance,  knows  little  more  of  your  case 
than  you  do,  for  all  his  fine  winking  and  solemn 
thinking.  And  your  doctor  shakes  his  own  head  and 
that  of  his  cane,  but  one  is  quite  as  wise  as  the  other. 

It  is,  therefore,  well  for  the  cautious  reader  to  be 
a  little  upon  his  guard  against  the  imposing  specu- 
lations with  which  we  scribblers  in  Easy  Chairs 
favor  him.  Print  is  very  powerful.  Qount  no  man 
happy  until  he  gets  into  print.  The  Whispering 
Gallery  of  St.  Paul's  is  pleasantly  mentioned  in 
books  of  travel,  and  Ovid,  the  amorous  old  Roman, 
celebrates  the  House  of  Fame.  But  what  are  all 
such  facts  and  fancies  compared  with  this  colossal 
force  of  print  ?  If  you  saunter  into  our  office,  and 
lean  upon  the  arm  of  our  Chair,  you  do  not  very 
much  mind  our  wise  saws  and  sombre  suggestions. 
But  let  the  same  speculation  open  upon  you  in  a 
many-colunmed  leader  of  your  morning  paper,  and 
you  are  amazed  and  impressed.  You  would  laugh 
at  the  idea  of  asking  your  father-in-law  if  he  had 
heard  our  oral  opinion  of  the  final  cause  of  toma- 
toes ;  but  you  ask  him  virith  respect  if  he  has  seen 
this  morning's  paper,  by  which  you  mean  our  to- 
mato views,  embodied  in  the  solemnity  of  rhetoric, 
and  given  to  print.  It  is  the  difference  between 
talking  to  ten  and  to  ten  million.  Print  is  an  end- 
less echo.  The  pen  speaks  and  types  echo  the 
word  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  If  you  remember  that 
each  article  in  the  London  T^rnes,  which  is  sur- 
named  the  Thunderer,  by  reason  of  the  great  noise 
with  which  it  states  its  opinions,  is  the  private 
opinion  of  some  quiet  fallible  gentleman,  you  will 
perhaps  regard  the  thunder  with  less  terror.  There 
is  always  a  strongother  side.  Here  is  Surtout,  who 
insists  that  Rum  is  the  only  Beelzebub,  and  that 
the  blaze  of  burning  distilleries  is  the  red  dawn 
of  the  millennium.  He  has  capital  reasons,  and  a 
splendid  array  of  facts  on  his  side.  Dreadnought, 
on  the  other  hand,  considers  Surtout  a  milksop, 
and  not  a  phUosopher  at  all,  and  laughs  at  his 
fancy  that  he  has  found  the  secret  of  sin.  Dread- 
nought has  great  common  sense,  and  somehow  the 
private  conviction  of  many  other  men  upon  his  side. 
Now  if  you  consider  Surtout  to  be  an  editor,  with 
the  advantage  of  print  to  support  him,  remember 
that  Dreadnought,  reading  the  editorial  over  his 
mutton  chop,  and  interiorly  protesting,  Is  precisely 
of  the  same  weight,  minus  the  echo.  A  man*8 
opinions  are  no  truer  because  he  roars  them 
through  a  trumpet. 

We  will  put  in  our  text  at  the  tail  of  our  dis- 
course. What  we  say  is,  that  we  express  our  own 
opinions  when  we  speak  in  our  Easy  Chair.  Yoq 
have  no  occasion  to  get  red  in  the  face,  and  swell, 
wid  swelter,  because  we  say  what  you  may  not 
think  to  be  true.  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  your 
opinion,  and  to  divulge  it  from  your  Easy  Chair. 
There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  world  equally  true ; 
and  that  is,  that  we  have  precisely  the  same  right. 
Don't  be  juggled  by  this  legerdemain  of  print. 
When  you  read  the  newspaper,  or  pull  open  an 
Editor' 9  Drawer f  or  lean  your  head  upon  your  cl-  [^ 
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bows  and  go  to  sleep  upon  an  Editor's  Toilet  or 
sprawl  lazily  and  aimless  in  an  Editor*8  Easy 
Chair^  you  have  only  had  to  do  with  that  small,  un- 
important individual,  for  whom  personally  you 
have  no  very  high  consideration,  and  therefore, 
can  not  like  him  any  the  better,  nor  believe  in  his 
observations  any  more  unreservedly  because  he 
talks  from  a  fog,  through  which  you  can  not  see 
him.  Let  us  hold  on  to  our  individuality,  what- 
ever else  we  may  let  go.  Judge  England,  and 
France,  and  Russia,  according  to  the  facts  stated 
by  the  **  able  editors,"  and  not  according  to  their 
estimate  of  those  facts.  Every  man  his  own  "  able 
editor,*'  would  be  a  good  motto  for  us. 

Our  sympathies  can  not  all  exhale  along  the 
marshy  shores  'of  the  Danube.  Other  shores  and 
rivers  nearer  home 

"  A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament,** 
during  the  few  weeks  that  ended  the  summer. 
Ruin  in  the  most  awful  forms,  pestilence  and 
storm,  has  been  rioting  and  reveling  at  the  South. 
The  acccounts  that  have'  reached  us  describe  a 
state  of  things  as  terrible  as  that  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  yellow  fever  scourge  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  One  city  fled  into  the  fields  and  en- 
camped there.  In  another  hotels  were  closed  and 
business  suspended.  In  all  reigns  a  sorrowful  si- 
lence and  desolation,  the  palpable  presence  of 
death.  There  is  nothing  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
plague  in  Eastern  cities  which  is  more  melancholy 
than  the  stories  of  this  suramcr*s  tragedy  at  the 
South.  Scarcely  had  the  reports  of  cholera,  the 
strained  anxiety  of  the  public  business  mind,  the 
general  low  spirits  and  apprehension  of  the  hot  sea- 
son, begun  to  subside  at  the  North,  than  from  the 
South  came,  like  an  echo  more  fearful  than  the 
sound  which  summoned  it,  the  reports  of  devastat- 
ing disease,  followed  by  an  elemental  storm,  which, 
sweeping  from  the  coast  along  the  quiet  rivers,  bore 
destruction  on  every  hand  far  inland.  Men  lost 
fortunes  in  the  fury  of  a  moment.  Whole  crops 
were  ruined.  The  year's  income  was  drowned  in 
irresistible  waters.  Fields  were  submerged  and 
buildbgs  carried  off.  Did  any  listener  hear  in  the 
wild  uproar  of  the  tempest,  a  piercing  voice  wail- 
ing and  wailing,  '*  Riches  take  wings  and  fly 
away  ?" 

But  men's  manliness  was  not  swept  away  with 
their  garnered  crops.  The  very  individuals  who 
suffered  most  largely  were  instantly  hard  at  work 
helping  those  who  had  suffered  less.  At  the  North, 
Southern  gentlemen  who,  either  resident  for  a  sea- 
son or  traveling  for  the  summer,  learned  by  the  mail 
that  their  fortunes  were  diminished  by  thousands 
of  dollars,  headed  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the 
general  calamity,  and  charged  themselves  with  col- 
lecting and  managing  the  funds.  In  the  churches 
sermons  were  preached  and  collections  taken.  Let 
us  record  with  joy  that  they  were  ample  and  cor- 
dial. It  was  a  practical  Christian  charity,  and  we 
were  all  the  better  for  knowing  it.  It  was  suggest- 
ed that  there  were  mercantile  reasons  at  the  core 
of  the  charity ;  but  we  are  very  slow  to  believe  it. 
In  the  country  church  where  we  saw  the  collection 
taken,  the  commercial  reason  must  have  been  very 
imperfectly  comprehended.  In  great  misfortune, 
even  more  than  in  great  happiness,  the  world  re- 
cognizes its  common  kindred.  A  sudden  crisis  an- 
nihilates conventions,  and  the  mouldy  traditions 
of  etiquette  fall  shriveled  before  the  throb  of  a  gen- 
uine emotion ;  and  even  if  mercantile  shrewdness 
happened  to  be  this  time  on  the  side  of  charity. 


why  believe  that  the  charity  was  not  sincere  and 
gracious  ? 

Shall  we  say  that  it  was,  at  this  time  of  bealed 
difference,  doubly  pleasant  to  see  the  North  ex- 
tending its  hand  to  the  South,  in  the  church,  aad 
amidst  the  offices  of  religion?  The  hymns  had  a 
sweeter  sound  that  day,  the  prayers  a  diviner  nats 
tion.  Had  we  not  just  confessed  that  we  were  sll 
miserable  sinners!  Was  it  not  perfectly  tmc, 
whatever  the  peculiar  kind  of  sin  which  we  pm- 
ferred  ?  Did  not  this  service  of  Christian  feOov. 
ship  seem  to  say,  **  Here,  you  men  struggling  brave- 
ly in  the  deep  waters  which  have  overflowed  yov 
fields,  we  are  not  agreed  in  many  things,  and  we 
do  not  spare  each  other  hard  names,  when  the  vol 
shines  and  we  arc  all  prospering.  But  the  day  a 
changed ;  this  is  a  real  woe,  and  we  too  are  haixia&. 
Next  year  fire  may  lay  us  low,  as  water  has  nov 
smitten  you  ;  what  aro  we  on  this  earth,  if  we  do 
not  help  each  other  ?  Here  are  our  hands.  Take 
them  to  help  yourselves ;  and  let  us  mataally  bfr> 
lieve,  that  where  there  is  so  much  genuine  vya^ 
thy,  there  must  be  warm  feeling  in  common ;  aad 
that  therefore,  however  widely  we  differ,  yet  we 
also  most  closely  agree.  In  those  fierce  waters  be 
some  of  the  acerbity  of  our  differences  drowaed, 
some  of  the  bitterness  burned  a*>»'ay  in  the  fire  of 
that  fever!"  After  such  a  sermon,  would  not  the 
benediction  seem  indeed  a  blessing,  and  the  Sta* 
day  sunshine  more  sodly  fall  ? 

Perhaps,  if  there  were  oftcner  great  misfortunes 
of  this  kind,  we  could  better  estimate  the  amoo^ 
and  the  force  of  real  sjnnpathy  between  the  men  (A 
one  section  and  those  of  another.  When  appeab 
are  partisan  only — when  differences  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  domain  of  theory  and  abstract  discis- 
sion— there  is  no  limit  to  hot  feeling  ^nd  sharp  de- 
nunciation. But  if  the  orator  you  are  scathing  fa& 
suddenly  in  a  fit,  or  breaks  his  leg,  or  loses  his 
best  beloved  child,  or  parent,  or  wife,  there  is  sa 
instant  demand  upon  your  great  human  sympathy, 
which  will  not  only  help  him  and  honor  you,  bet 
will  inevitably  pour  balm  into  the  yawning  wound 
of  difference  that  galls  you  both.  We  are  sure  theit 
must  be  hearts  who  feel  this  now,  and  who  felt  it 
when  the  news  of  the  heavy  aflliction  of  sickness 
and  storm  came  from  the  South,  and  was  met  by 
the  hearty  sympathy  of  the  North. 


It  is  our  privilege  to  have  singular  questions  re- 
ferred to  us  for  decision.  It  is  perhaps  considered 
that  an  Easy  Chair  gives  opportunity  for  that  qui^ 
relaxation  and  reflection  which  are  supposed  to  bt 
so  auspicious  an  atmosphere  for  the  solution  of 
doubts.  We  receive  numberless  letters — some  not 
in  a  masculine  hand — desiring  advice  upon  a  thou- 
sand points  which  he  were  a  wise  man  who  could 
decide.  Some,  we  would  have  you  to  know,  ai« 
not  purely  literary.  There  are  correspondents 
who  offer  us  the  implied  flattery  of  supposing  thst 
we  can  worthily  suggest  proper  action  in  the  most 
tender  circumstances,  as,  where  Sybilla  lately  de- 
sired to  know  whether,  when  a  gentleman  of  aanpk 
income  offered  to  marry  her  and  she  consenten^ 
she  was  bound  to  relinquish  him  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  when  he  protested  that  he  loved  her  no 
more,  ♦*When  he  came  wooing,"  wrote  Sybilli^ 
"he  mentioned  his  ample  income,  and  I, being  de- 
sirous of  generous  means,  accepted  him.  Now, 
what  fair  ground  of  separation  has  he  in  saying  that 
he  loves  me  less,  when  he  does  not  say  that  bis  in- 
come is  impaired?  Had  ho  said  that  his  income 
was  gone,  but  his  love  was  tenfold  greater,  1  shoold 
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have  answered  that  our  original  compact  was  null, 
and  that  he  was  at  liberty.'* 

We  did  not  answer,  except  in  the  most  general 
way,  this  epistle  of  Sybilla;  but  we  sent  by  the 
next  post  to  the  lorer  to  urge  him  to  persevere  in 
parting. 

A  more  perplexing,  if  not  more  generally  inter- 
esting problem  was  only  yesterday  presented  to  us. 
A  young  man,  who  gave  his  name  as  Narcissus, 
and  who  was  evidently  young  in  authorship,  called 
upon  us,  and  modestly  suggested  that  he  had  a 
question  to  ask,  if  he  could  only  summon  the  neces- 
sary courage.  Admonished  by  our  bland  recep- 
tion of  him  that  we  should  undoubtedly  hear  ap- 
provingly and  decide  wisely,  he  ventured,  after  a 
little  prefatory  discourse  upon  the  weather,  to  open 
the  subject  which  weighed  upon  his  mind. 

"  I  have  lately  published  a  small  effusion,"  said 
he ;  "a  talc,  in  which,  under  imaginary  names,  I 
have  described  actual  characters,  and  in  circum- 
stances only  slightly  altered  from  the  fact.  Scarce- 
ly did  it  appear  when  I  was  waited  upon  by  the 
brother  of  the  young  woman  whose  character  had 
suggested  to  me  my  little  sketch,  and  he  summarily, 
and  in  a  dangerously  bellicose  manner,  demand- 
ed if  I  meant  to  insult  his  sister.  I  replied,  that, 
far  from  any  intention  so  base,  I  was  ^ill  of  pro- 
found admiration  for  the  many  noble  and  virtuous 
qualities  of  that  lady,  and  could  never  mean  harm 
to  her  or  to  her  friends.  He  then  inquired  why  I 
had  allowed  myself,  under  the  thin  disguise  of  a 
fictitious  name,  and  a  mild  paraphrase  of  circum- 
stances, to  publish  incidents  which  were  purely 
private,  and  expose  the  character  of  a  woman  justly 
80  admired.  I  replied  again,  that  purely  private  cir- 
cumstances  did  not  become  public  by  being  pub- 
lished, for  the  very  reason  that  only  the  most  limited 
circle  knew  that  there  were  any  such  circumstances, 
and  that  circle  was  very  sure  not  to  betray  the 
knowledge ;  and  then,  that  no  character  was  ex- 
posed by  any  such  publication,  because  all  the  fig- 
ures of  fiction  were  studied  from  life,  and  in  the 
multitude  no  single  figure  could  fairly  be  selected 
as  a  subject  of  especial  complaint.  The  bellicose 
brother,  upon  hearing  my  defense,  and  partly,  per- 
haps, from  seeing  how  truly  mild  and  womanlike 
my  manners  were,  here  raised  his  hat,  in  a  distantly 
polite  but  unconvinced  way,  and  bowed  himself  out. 
Now,  my  dear  old  Easy  Chair,  I  want  to  know  what 
are  the  limits  which  must  bound  an  author's  treat- 
ment of  subjects.  How  much  may  he  choose  from 
life — how  nearly  exact  may  he  make  his  portraits 
of  character — how  accurately  should  he  reproduce 
circumstances.  In  truth,  is  not  a  private  fact  a% 
•  mdch  fiction  when  it  is  published  and  removed  from 
the  setting  of  privacy,  as  if  it  were  what  is  called  a 
'  pure  invention  V* 

Narcissus  seated  himself  as  he  eonehided,  and 
we  also  lay  back  for  a  few  moments  in  our  Chair, 
that  we  might  better  consider  what  we  had  to  say. 
Unfortunately  we  had  no  scribe  at  hand  to  record 
our  words,  but  our  thoughts  were  these  : 

"  The  material  of  Literature  is  Life  and  the  play 
of  human  character,  just  as  the  material  of  Art  is 
Nature.  It  is  Shelley  who  says  of  poets,  in  his 
Julian  and  Maddalo, 

^"They 

Are  cradled  into  poetry  liy  wrong. 
And  lesm  in  suffering  what  they  teaeh  in  song.' 
Human  experience  thus  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
literature.   Pure  fiction,  in  the  rigid  sense,  is  about 
as  impossible  as  the  pure  ideal.    You,  my  dear 
Narcissus,  may  paint  for  me  a  flower  you  have 


never  seen.  But  it  is  only  an  aggregate  of  parts  of 
various  flowers  that  you  have  seen ;  and  you  magr 
describe  circumstances  that  never  occurred  in  the 
sequence  in  which  you  state  them,  but  they  are  still 
reminiscences  or  new  combinations  of  possibilities 
— the  essence  of  the  possibility  lying  in  the  fact  of 
general  resemblance  to  actual  events. 

"  Now  in  coming  to  treat  real  characters  as  sub- 
jects of  literary  art,  the  author  is  to  remember  that 
the  little  peculiarities  of  manner  or  appearance 
which  individualize  a  person,  whether  ludicrously 
or  otherwise,  are  things  which  instantly  proclaim 
the  personality.  And  they  injure  the  artistic  eflect, 
so  far  as  the  resemblance,  l^  being  unmistakably 
individual,  is  inevitably  confounded  with,  and  inter- 
preted by,  the  person.  Thus,  if  you  should  write  a 
novel,  and  depict  a  naval  hero  as  thin  and  ardent, 
with  one  arm,  and  an  absorbing  devotion  to  another 
man's  wife,  you  would  have  simply  painted  a  por- 
trait of  Nelson,  with  more  or  less  success.  But  you 
might  very  properly  make  your  idea  of  Nelson  the 
substance  of  your  naval  hero,  and,  by  omitting  the 
betraying  details,  show  in  an  entirely  unprejudiced 
light  the  quality  of  his  character  and  its  play  in  life. 
Or  if  among  your  friends  there  be  one  only  known 
in  her  own  circle,  and  whose  character  may  or  may 
not  be  justly  apprehended  by  that  circle,  it  seems  to 
be  perfectly  legitimate  for  you  to  describe  her  with 
all  the  delicate  discrimination  you  can  command ; 
and  if  some  sharp  eye,  having  seen  the  original  as 
you  do,  should  abo  detect  the  likeness,  it  can  only 
recognize  the  truthfulness  of  your  work.  No  such 
observer  can  have  the  right  to  challenge  your  choice. 
"  *  It  resembles  Perdita,'  he  may  say. 
**  *  Do  you  think  so  V  you  may  answer. 
**  *  But  you  intended  it  V  he  may  demand. 
*•  *  I  have  not  said  so,*  you  may  reply. 
"  It  is  the  treatment  of  circumstances  of  which  you 
must  beware,  my  dear  Narcissus,  because  circum- 
stances realize  and  individualise.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain sanctity  in  all  privacy — an  old  Easy  Chair  has 
no  right  to  run  into  the  parlor  and  shout  aloud  that 
it  heard  you  making  love  to  Perdita  in  the  garden ; 
but  it  has  a  full  and  free  right  to  describe  you  and 
Perdita  as  it  conceive  you  both  to  be,  and  to  depict 
you  in  the  attitude  of  lovers.  There  is  nothing  so 
pointedly  singular  in  the  circumstances  as  to  occa- 
sion or  to  justify  remark.  The  moment  that  there 
is  such  peculiarity  in  the  circumstances  ^at  all 
who  know  them  say  directly  "  this  is  the  unhappy 
Narcissus  who  perished  for  the  lore  of  Perdita,** 
then  the  sanctity  of  privacy  is  violated,  and  every 
delicate  and  sensitive  mind  recoils.  It  is  more  im- 
portant that  some  secrets  should  be  kept,  than  that 
men  should  benefit  by  the  knowledge  of  them.  But 
even  this  you  may  do  if  you  will  only  remove  the 
circumstances  into  an  infinite  remoteness.  Traas- 
fer  the  scene  of  your  tale  from  New  York  to  New 
Zealand,  and  make  Perdita  a  woman  of  a  thousand 
years  ago.  This  will  not  be  always  possible,  for 
often  the  very  point  of  the  story  will  require  the 
modem  mannen  and  dress.  Then  let  it  be  done 
so  that  nothing  more  is  published  than  is  already 
known.  You  read  the  Newcometf  but  you  do  not 
know  how  much  is  accurate  daguerreot]rping  of 
actual  character  and  ciroimntance.  You  say,  in 
general,  that  you  know  people  like  Barnes  New- 
come  and  the  Countess  Dowager  Kew.  But  the 
author  might  take  you  to  the  opera  and  show  you 
the  individuals  of  whom  those  charaete/s  are  the 
most  accurate  likenesses  he  could  draw.  Probably 
he  would  not  do  it.  There  is  great  virtue  and  good 
policy  in  keeping  a  secret.  But  you  ^f^'^i^^Mf*^ 
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that  the  originals  of  those  characters  are  not  in- 
jured by  the  publication  of  their  portraits.  If  any 
indignant  youth  called  Mr.  Thackeray  to  account 
for  '  serving  him  up,'  do  you  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Thackeray  would  blandly  reply,  'My  estimable 
young  man,  if  you  find  any  marked  resemblance 
between  my  puppets  and  yourself,  don't  insult  me. 
You  may  be  sure  no  one  else  will  discover  it,  but 
those  who  know  it  already  and  knew  it  before  my 
puppets  began  their  play.  If  you  insist  that  it  is 
you,  that  is  surely  your  own  affair  and  not  mine.' 
*'The  whole  thing  is  a  matter  of  delicate  instinct, 
it  is  not  easy  to  give  rules  for  obeying  sentiments. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  pain  another  by  the  c;cposui« 
of  what  is,  in  no  £edr  sense,  public  property  or 
interest.  The  author's  mind  is  the  alembic  in 
which  the  ore  of  feict  must  be  smelted  and  purified 
until  the  pure  metal  of  beauty  and  truth  is  extracted. 
Bhakspeare  doubtless  knew  Lady  Macbetbf  but 
not  under  the  precise  circumstances  of  his  drama, 
nor  with  that  title.  Yet  Lady  Macbeth  is  a  person- 
age not  at  all  dependent  upon  Scotlandnor  a  castle. 
As  the  artist  sees  in  the  same  landscape  which  we 
see  BO  much  more  than  we  apprehend,  so  does  the 
poet,  or  the  author,  look  at  the  persons  who  surround 
ns.  Fiction  is  our  life  thrown  forward  into  phan- 
tasmagoria. It  is  fact  projected." 
Narcissus  listened  blandly. 
^  I  agree  fuUy,"  said  he,  "  and  I  feel  acquitted. 
I  see  that  no  one  pers<mally  knows  the  heroine  of 
my  sketch  any  the  more  because  I  have  described 
her,  and  the  circmnstances  are  ss  fabulous  to  you 
and  to  all  other  readers  as  those  of  Sidney's  Arca- 
dia." 

*'  But  how  would  ^e  feel,  Najroissus,  if  she  eame 
to  read  your  sketeh  f* 

He  was  silent  a  moment ;  then  replied,  **  If  she 
recognised  it,  which  I  doubt,  because  she  knows 
herself  so  little,  she  would  be  indignant." 

**  What  right  have  you  to  pain  her  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  an  uninterested  and  dull  public  ?" 

Narcissus  was  again  silent ;  then  said  slowly,  **  I 
suppose  I  have  none  at  all." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear  young  firiend.  If  you 
mean  to  describe  people  and  things  do  it  so  that  the 
description  shall  not  be  destroyed  in  beauty  and  in- 
fluence by  its  personal  individuality." 

If  every  young  aa&or  listened  as  blandly  to  our 
adrice  and  Iblbwed  it  so  faithfully  as  Narcissus, 
what  a  very  Easy  Chair  of  counsel  would  ours  im- 
mediately become.  Yet  it  is  something  to  have 
raised  one  rose,  even  though  we  may  not  have  a 
garden ;  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  Naroissns, 
at  least,  will  never  again,  even  in  the  remotest 
manner^  allow  any  friend  of  his,  or  of  his  friends, 
or  indeed  any  person  whatever,  to  feel  harmed  by 
die  sketches  he  may  write. 

Wb  have  been  diligently  inquiring  among  our 
young  friends  of  the  Osric  breed,  as  we  met  then) 
'  among  the  promenaders  at  Castle  Garden,  and  as 
they  swarm  aiound  our  Chair,  what  novelties  and 
surprises  will  adorn  the  world  of  fashion  during  the 
coming  season.  Osric  smiles  and  shakes  his  head, 
and,  in  his  English  way,  says  that  **  the  Governor" 
grumbles  about  hard  times,  and  economies,  and  ex- 
travagances, and  little  matters  which  do  not  inter- 
est Osric,  and  which  he  had  much  rather  have 
omitted.  It  seems  to  be  generally  understood  that 
ttfter  so  ^astrous  a  summer  there  must  be  a  placid 
winter.  There  will  be  less  disposition  to  plunge 
fiercely  into  the  revels  which  resound  so  gayly 
thiou^  the  long  cold  nights.    And  since  the  Em- 


press Eugenie  has  failed  to  inoculate  us  with  a 
frenzy  for  white  velvet  and  gold  powder,  what  mom 
can  we  hope  from  France  ? 

Wo  have  indeed  heard  allusions  to  hoops;  bat 
they  were  mainly  in  the  circles  of  retired  dealers  im 
commodities  which  require  the  use  of  barrels,  h 
was  even  whispered  that  an  eminent  belle  bam 
Greytownhad  figured  at  the  Florida  Springs,  b^ins 
the  bombardment  of  her  native  city,  in  undisgnised 
hoops.  And  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  in  \ht 
most  fashionable  of  the  summer  resorts,  upon  occa- 
sion of  the  public  street-sweeper  falling  ill  with  ^ 
cholera,  a  company  of  the  most  lovely  ladies,  emi- 
nent at  charity-schools  during  the  winter,  proceeded 
to  sweep  the  streets  with  their  own  silk  dmses.  & 
is  believed  that  for  this  generous  act  they  are  all  to  be 
presented  with  the  fxeedom  of  the  town.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  their  charity  is  confined  to  partieals 
places ;  for  we  learn  that  since  their  return  to  thor 
various  native  cities  the  same  young  ladies  k«f« 
been  seen  engaged  in  the  same  public  duty.  Tit 
heroism  which  such  a  proceeding  implies,  may  be 
partly  estimated,  if  it  is  only  considered  that  tbi 
young  men,  of  whose  admiration  these  yoong  ladki 
may  be  innocently  desirous,  are  naturally  repeUed 
from  ladies  whose  dresses  are  frayed  and  soiled  l^ 
contact  with  all  the  garbage  of  the  streets.  The 
Epicurean  youths,  deceived  by  the  appearance,  do 
not  know  in  what  an  act  of  self-sacrifiee  the  ladia 
are  engaged,  and  really  seem  to  be  entirely  fbrs^ 
fVd  of  the  public  good.  The  pigs,  too,  which  hsis 
been  accustomed  to  a  monopoly  of  street-dirt,  and 
which  have  been  immenM>ria11y  regarded  as  nstwal 
scavengers,  are  reported  to  regard  oar  new  bene&s- 
tors  with  grunts  of  dissatisfaction. 

If  hoops  are  uncertain,  the  long  skirts  are  nattsB 
of  fact  How  far  they  will  go,  no  one  as  yet  ve*- 
tures  to  predict.  Nor  is  it  quite  agreed  among  the 
commentators  whether  the  long  skirts  in  the  stzets 
owe  their  origin  to  the  Empress  Eugenie  or  the 
Queen  of  the  Cannibal  Islands.  This  BC&Buty  how> 
ever,  a  secondary  question  while  they  do  their  we^ 
so  well.  If  it  is  not  fair  to  look  a  gifl  hone  in  ths 
mouth,  how  much  less  so  is  it  to  speculate  npoa 
the  origin  of  things  which  do  the  State  such  aerrios? 
But  while  Osric  was  discussing  these  we^jhty 
matters  with  us,  his  cousin  came  in;  and,  upon 
learning  the  subject  of  conversation,  said  with  a 
smile,  **  I  am  going  to  introduce  a  novelty."  We 
demanded  its  nature,  and  he  answered  gayly,  **1 
am  going  to  live  cheaply.  I  am  going  to  have  my 
gloves  mended  and  cleaned.  I  am  going  to  hsci* 
my  coats  turned,*  and  wear  old  boots.  I  am  going 
to  walk  when  the  weather  does  not  compel  my  wift 
to  ride.  I  shall  have  friends  to  eat  a  simple  dinnei^ 
and  not  have  more  expensive  wine  than  the  Cmtg. 
I  shall  play  whist  at  a  shilling  a  game,  and  not  five 
dollars,  and  I  shall  laugh  at  the  man  who  under- 
takes to  pity  me  or  to  look  solemn.  I  will  get  en 
with  old  things  when  I  can  not  afford  to  boy  new. 
I  had  rather  live  within  my  income  than  out  ef 
some  other  man's  pocket.  In  short,  if  I  am  poor  I 
shall  n6t  pretend  to  be  rich,  nor  be  afraid  to  deny 
myself  what  neighbor  Midas  enjoys  because  he  can 
afford  it.  And  as  my  wife  is  of  the  same  opiniim, 
and  because  I  love  her  and  she  loves  me,  I  do  not 
anticipate  a  veryldreary  winter,"  perorated  Osric's 
cousin,  smiling  gayly  and  turning  upon  his  heel. 

**  Clearly  my  cousin's  wife  is  not  one  of  Ihe  oha»- 

itable  jrotmg  ladies  who  are  to  receive  the  freedom 

of  the  town  of  which  we  were  speaking,"  said  0»- 

rio  as  the  door  closed  upon  our  friend. 

But  certainly  his  propositioiyisi^a  novelty^  and  if 
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lie  perMv«x©»— if  he  really  does  live  cheaply— if  he 
resists  the  tendency  to  »  foolish  expense,  which 
seems  to  be  very  hard  to  withstand,  so  little  is  it  re- 
sisted— Osric's  cousin  will  have  introduced  a  fash- 
ion  which  hundreds  will  gladly  follow  the  moment 
they  see  some  one  brave  enough  to  lead. 

QUB  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

£ysn  at  the  first  glance  over  the  foreign  files  at 
our  elbow,  our  eye  catches  the  blui^ed  fragment  of 
a  litUe  French  d^ama  which  is  worth  rendering  into 
the  English  of  our  gossipy  columns. 

A  year  ago,  and  the  public  balls  of  Paris — about 
which  every  body  knows  (more  than  ever  now,  since 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  her  "  Sunny  Memories,"  records  a 
visit  to  the  Garden  Mabille  !)— could  not  show  a 
prettier  &oe  or  a  more  deft  ^re  than  those  belong- 
ing to  the  aeeomplisfaed  grisette  Elise  G 

She  was  the  toast  of  all  the  foreign  habitat 
(numbering  very  maay  Americans  among  them) ;  and 
^any  was  the  time  she  was  followed,  at  the  close 
-  of  the  danoe,  by  a  dosen  eager  lookers^n,  to  watch 
if  there  might  be  any  chance  of  handing  her  a  drop- 
ped mouckoir,  or  of  begging  her  attendance  to  a  pttit 
Mfuper  at  the  Caii^  de  Paris. 

But  with  all  her  beauty  {ind\,  no  doubt,  as  that 
of  aU  the  danoen  at  die  scene  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  vis- 
it), she  seeaoed  ooy  and  difficult  of  access.  She 
was  scarce  turned  of  eighteen,  and  her  color  was  as 
rich  as  the  cheek  of  a  neotarine,  which  they  sell  you 
in  the  marLstof  St.  Honore,  in  the  month  of  August. 
Her  movement  in  the  waltz  had  a  certain  crazy 
grace  in  It  that  drove  one  mad ;  and  her  bounds  at 
the  close  of  a  quadrille  were  only  less  wonderful 
than  the  traditionary  movements  of  the  great  Tag- 
lioni. 

Among  those  who  gazed  admiringly  on  the  beau- 
tifiil  Elise,  there  happened,  on  a  time,  to  be  a  cer- 
tain Edward  Blank,  of  exoellent  family,  who  was 
visiting  an  old  friend  of  his  father's  in  the  quarter 
of  the  Chanamt  tPAntin.  Like  the  rest,  he  became 
thoroughly  smitten  with  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
Elise ;  but  bolder  than  her  other  admirers,  or  more 
in^assioaed,  he  resolutely  pushed  his  addresses ; 
put  himself  on  terms  of  easy  acquaintanceship ; 
placed  his  e^upe  and  his  purse  at  her  disposal ;  and 
finally,  infatuated  by  her  grace,  insisted  upon  pre- 
tettting  her  in  the  circle  of  his  old  frien<b  as  the 
Baronne  Blank. 

True,  Elise  was  not  altogether  accustomed  to 
the  habit  of  the  society  upon  which  she  ibund  her- 
self suddenly  foisted;  but  a  few  hints  from  the 
lover,  in  respect  to  the  observance  of  sUence,  and 
the  abandonment  of  gesture  (so  prettily  character- 
istic of  the  grisette  class),  aided  by  the  quick  ob- 
servation belonging  to  every  French  woman,  enabled 
her  to  baffle  suspicion,  and  to  carry  out  her  new  rdle 
with  entire  aoeeptanee. 

But  at  a  certain  aoireet  after  curiosity  had  almost 
gone  by,  it  chanced  that  the  new  Baroness,  whose 
grace  eveiy  one  admired,  was  engaged  in  a  quad- 
nlle,  and,  excited  by  the  eager  looks  of  those  around, 
and  mindful  only  of  her  old  triumphs  at  the  Rane- 
legh  and  the  Bal  Mabille,  she  unwittingly  gave  rein 
Id  her  old-time  accomplishment,  and  executed  one 
of  those  startling  pat  which,  however  elegant  in 
gauze  shoit^othes,  are  coTtidn|^  not  of  a  kind  to 
draw  down  the  plaudits  of  dowager  chaperons. 

A  buzz  of  astonishment  ran  through  the  room; 
it  came  to  the  savage  Edward,  who  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. The  frighted  girl,  collecting  herself,  and 
remembering  her  lover,  found  no  way  of  exeuse,  or, 
indeed,  of  escape.    It  was  dangerous  for  gentlemen 


even  to  express  the  sympathy  they  may  have  felt. 
The  evening  entertainment  broke  up  in  disorder. 

The  pretty  Elise,  with  that  strong  French  honor 
of  ridicule  become  now  a  fever  in  her  heart  and 
brain,  returned  to  her  old  rooms,  lighted  a  brazier 
of  charcoal,  closed  the  doors  and  windows  tightly, 
and  the  next  day  they  found  her  fallen  upon  the 
stifled  fire,  dead  and  cold,  with  the  face  which  hid 
ohaimed  so  many  half  burned  away  ! 

The  end  was  more  4ramatic,  but  no  more  sad, 
than  that  which  belongs  to  nearly  all  of  the  great 
sisterhood  of  Parisian  grisettes.  Two,  or,  maybe, 
five  years  of  rollicking  glee  and  triumphs---of  Bois 
de  Boulogne  drives — of  liveried  coachmen — of  silks 
from  the  Maison  Pelisle — of  suppers  at  the  Maison 
d'Or — and  then  other  five  years  of  Joylessnesa-^f 
wasting  cheeks — of  cheap  hats  from  the  Rue  St. 
Martin— of  hard  needle-work— of  doubtful  subsiat- 
enoe'^-and  then  other  years  of  sous-catchings  at  the 
boz^doors  of  theatres,  or  of  hospital-lingering ;  or, 
better  still,  a  narrow  place  in  the  dose  ^nveyani 
of  Mont  Pamasse ! 

Alas !  (as  people  say  in  print)  for  the  poor  gzisette 
world !  Dashing,  brilliant,  careless — sll  smiles  and 
sunshine— and  then — ^hollow  faces,  hoarse  voioea, 
haggard  limbs,  aU  slwfiled  off  in  a  deal  coffin  to  a 
pit  that  has  no  sign  over  it,  and  never  a  wreath  of 
everlastings !  Let  us  thank  our  stars  that,  with  all 
our  oatohings  of  Paris  ways,  we  have  not  yet  caught 
the  in&etion  of  grisettedom. 

To  tie  to  this  story,  what  a  gay  border  we  have, 
of  the  proud  scenes  of  the  camp  of  Boulogne !  And 
how  this  new  Napoleon  is  living  up  to  that  scheme 
of  aetion  and  energy  which  was  planned  for  him  fay 
Napoleon  the  Great !  We  may  amile  at  him,  if  we 
will,  and  make  damaging  comparisons,  and  never 
fancy  his  thin  face  and  long  nose ;  but  there  is  n 
mettle  in  his  movements,  after  all,  which  was  scarce 
foreshadowed  in  the  Ideea  Napoleonkmnea,  and  never 
read  on  his  face  when  he  toiiied  mo  long  in  London, 
showing  his  borsevMnship  on  Pall  MaU. 

It  was  no  small  matter  of  work  he  laid  out  foi 
himself  in  the  summer  gone ;  dictating  letters  to 
Ministers  at  Vienna  and  Berlin  (to  say  nothing  of 
Nicholas)— pushing  Paris  streets  through  such  a 
series  of  transmigrations  that  it  looks  now  (they 
say)  like  a  new4>uilt  city— organizing  ^fiu  whicii 
eolipsed  all  former /$le«  by  its  gay  lampions  and  its 
perfect  tranquillity— railroading  to  Bordeaux,  and 
laying  the  foundations  of  an  imperial  villa  at  Biar- 
ritz as  a  play-house  for  the  invalid  Eugenie — then 
tramping  with  his  new,  blue-coated  Cent-gardes 
back  to  Paris — opening  the  Opera  on  a  gala-night^- 
and  gone,  as  soon  as  come,  to  welcome  King  Leo- 
pold, and  the  young  royal  Portuguese,  and  Prinoe 
Albert,  all  in  a  breath,  with  a  hundred  thousand 
men  in  tents,  meanwhile,  waiting  his  orders ! 

It  will  hardly  do  for  an  idler,  who  huflanered  the 
summer  out  on  the  Newport  cliffs,  or  between  the 
Congress  Spring  and  Mr.  Marvin's  colonnade,  to 
sneer  at  such  action  as  this !  He  must  needs  be 
"up  i*  the  morning*'  who  accomplishes  so  much 
and  so  thoroughly. 

As  for  the  Cent-garde,  the  returning  world  from 
Paris  (whence  the  world  returns  now  as  it  did  ten 
years  ago  from  Saratoga  or  Sharon,  and  with  as 
little  thought)— the  returning  world,  we  say,  do  not 
spealc  favorably  of  the  new  uniform ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  sky-blue  coats  and  deep  mulberry -colored 
trowsers  did  not  harmonize  easily :  indeed,  we 
should  scarce  imagine  it ;  but  when  the  same  pet 
retainers  of  the  Emperor  are  mount^^^  ^^^Y  H** 
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when  on  special  service),  with  heavy  cavalry -boots, 
and  snow-white  buckskin  breeches,  with  a  snow- 
white  plume  fanning  their  brazen  helmets,  they  offer 
a  figure  worthy  of  old-time  chivalry.  ' 

Nor  are  they  only  noticeable  in  way  of  dress ;  but 
they  carry  a  rifle-grooved  carabine,  armed  with  a  long 
polished  sword,  which  is  itself  a  contrivance  of  the 
Emperor,  and  a  very  dreadful  weapon. 

We  have  read  how  the  Chasseurs  of  Vincennes 
picked  off  the  Russians  who  ventured  to  show  so 
much  as  an  eye  through  the  embrasures  of  Bomar- 
sund;  and  the  carabines  of  the  Hundred  Guards 
are  even  more  deadly  than  the  arms  of  the  Chas- 
seurs. 

Our  sharp  rifle-shooting,  it  would  appear,  is  be- 
coming matter  of  lai^  practice  over  the  seas  ;  and 
should  the  cut-and-thrust  aspect  of  the  times  cloud 
into  a  storm  of  cross-ocean  war,  we  must  look  to 
our  banrels  and  triggers,  and  never  trust  to  such 
oast-away  guns  as  have  traversed  the  seas  latterly 
in  the  mysterious  ship  Chapt  Shot ! 

And  what  do  people  say,  on  the  other  side,  of  the 
war  ?  Almost  every  thing,  it  would  seem,  that  is 
said  here,  and  with  quite  as  little  nearness  to  the 
truth.  French  Journalism  is  (under  the  Imperial 
rigime)  quite  shy  of  any  expression  of  opinion  what- 
ever ;  and  even  the  gossiping  columns  of  0(UigH<mi 
rarely  venture  a  remark  that  does  not  praise  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  augur  a  very  speedy  close 
of  hostilities.  The  English  papers,  now  that  the 
great  Perry  tragi-comedy  has  blown  over,  and  peo- 
ple grown  tired  of  hearing  that  the  troops  in  Turkey 
have  no  porter  to  their  beef,  are  really  at  a  loss  for 
material.  The  grouse  and  the  salmon  season  added 
to  briskness  of  chit-chat  for  a  while ;  but  now  the 
game  is  gone  by,  and  there  is  a  strange  eagerness 
for  some  news  of  battle. 

The  old  bourgeois  accountants  bite  the  ends  of 
their  quills,  not  knowing  if  the  worst  has  come  yet, 
or  if  business  is  to  slip  backward  or  forward  in  the 
twelvemonth  whiok  is  opening.  Even  political 
quidnuncs  are  at  fault,  and  can  not  so  much  as  ven- 
ture a  guess  upon  The  chances  of  the  Allies  in  the 
Crimea,  or  upon  the  winter  destination  of  the  army 
and  the  fleet  of  the  Baltic. 

From  time  to  time  some  bugbear  story  gains  a 
form  and  currency — either  that  the  Marshal  St.  Ar- 
naud  has  fallen  out  with  his  generals,  or  that  the 
British  and  French  admirals  are  at  loggerheads, 
end  the  effect  shows  itself  in  a  little  tightening  of 
the  purse-strings  at  the  Bourse ;  relaxed,  however, 
very  possibly  the  next  day  by  a  trumpet-like  tele- 
graph in  the  Monkeur, 

Meantime,  the  English  visitors  come  and  go,  and 
their  shopping-visits  are  untiring,  as  of  old,  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  But 
the  new  devices  are  not  multiplied  as  they  were 
when  peace  brooded  over  the  nations ;  and  those 
who  look  on  tell  us  that  the  shop-windows  show  now 
the  same  rich  jewelry  trinkets  which  they  showed 
at  the  burst  of  spring.  There  hardly  seems  to  be 
any  hearty  preparation  for  the  great  Exhibition  of 
May ;  and  though  the  building  is  taking  on  its  white 
glazing  to  the  roof,  and  is  showing  the  first  traces 
of  those  pictured  windows  which  will  light  up  into 
an  Aladdin's  palace  its  vast  length  of  galleries,  we 
do  not  hear  of  any  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
tapestry  men  or  the  artisans  in  gold  and  silvA-. 

Indeed,  if  the  war  lingers,  as  the  stubborn  Nich- 
olas, with  his  threat  of  erecting  Poland  into  a  nation 
(for  the  discomfiture  of  Austria),  seems  to  promise 
it  shall  linger,  who  will  be  rich  enough  to  buy,  or 


who  will  be  joyous  enough  to  visit  even  the  costlj 
wonders  of  a  new  World's  Fair  ? 

The  energy  and  the  spirit  of  an  Emperor  can  do  reyj 
much,  it  is  true ;  and  he  may  decoy  people  by  lampi- 
ons, and  tempt  them  to  stay  by  his  nervous  order  aad 
brilliant  street  fronts ;  but  he  can  not  fill  their  po^- 
ets  with  money,  or  their  hearts  with  gladness :  leatf 
of  all,  when  the  fathers,  and  brothers,  and  sons  axe 
staving  off  the  pestilence  of  a  Dobradscha,  or  dodg- 
ing the  hot  shot  from  the  embrasures  of  Sebast<^>oL 

And  as  for  American  journeyers  and  buyers,  is 
their  freedom  of  money  and  of  rambles  to  oollsst 
forever  the  breaking  down  of  railway  securities,  or 
the  doubling  of  coal-capitals  ?  After  our  pleasast 
experiences  in  that  way  in  the  neighborhood  of  &e 
Croton  reservoir,  one  would  think  that  investmesSs 
would  be  small  for  a  year  or  two  to  come,  ereii  a 
the  better-ordered  devices  of  a  Parisian  palace  of 
crystal.  Yet  it  may  interest  some  to  know  that  t^ 
stock  in  this  French  show-place,  issued  at  twenty 
dollars  the  share,  still  holds  its  value,  and  is  sellis^ 
for  some  ten  per  cent,  over  cost.  Indeed  it  is  soiBt- 
thing  rare — -judging  as  well  as  we  can  from  the  qno- 
tations  in  the  Presse — for  a  French  stock,  of  wh^ 
ever  character,  to  suffer  depreciation ;  and  vhik 
our  great  lines  of  railway  have  neariy  all  of  thcM 
brought  losses  to  the  original  subscribers,  there  m 
very  many  in  France  which  are  now  selling  lar 
double  their  cost ;  and  the  average  msrket-Tahae  is 
some  twenty  per  cent,  above  par. 

And  we  beg  to  remark  in  this  connection,  ^ 
every  man  there  connected  with  railway  maiiagi- 
ment  has  his  own  special  duties  to  perfomi;  asd 
any  divergence  from  ^em,  or  any  neglect,  wS 
cost  him  very  dearly.  Thus,  upon  a  pleasant  dsy 
last  summer,  a  certain  director  of  the  trains  spos 
the  line  of  Scraup,  thought  it  worth  his  while  te 
pay  a  visit  to  a  station  near  to  Paris  tipon  a  spedal 
engine.  ^  His  authority  forbade  any  interference  cs 
the  part  of  engineer  or  of  station-master ;  hot,  sa- 
fortunately,  he  misoounted  his  time — a  coUisaot 
ensued.  Two  lives  were  lost,  and  some  hallHioaa 
were  injured. 

The  courts  took  quick  cognisanoe  of  the  matter; 
there  was  a  thorough  investigation  (not  sock  as  se 
give  to  Norwalk  bridges  and  Henry  Clay  bumiap); 
there  was  no  shirking  of  responsibility  from  pitsi- 
dent  to  superintendent,  and  horn  superintendeait  to 
engineer,  and  from  engineer  to  signal-man ;  bat  the 
niceties  of  the  administrative  organization  enabled 
the  court  to  trace  the  responsibility  to  the  bhs 
with  whom  it  belonged;  and  the  director  is  bov, 
with  croi^ed  hair  (as  short  as  should  have  belonged 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  New  HaTen-Norwa&- 
bridge-break-down),  and  in  t^e  company  of  other 
criminals,  working  out  his  period  of  ImprtsoBmeBl; 
while  the  company,  whose  servant  ha  was,  is  wak 
chargeable  with  all  the  damages  which  ibllowad 
his  lapse  (irom  discipline. 


Spbakino  of  Courts  and  Comt-deeisioBs  is 
France,  reminds  us  of  a  trial,  just  now  ended,  of 
two  men  charged  with  a  murder  committed  tea 
years  ago,  but  which  has  at  length  worked  itself  to 
the  light. 

A  certain  Captain  Gronan,  being  a  retired  ofieer 
of  the  army,  liv^  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  in  a 
little  country-house  called  La  Grange,  just  witfaott 
the  pleasant  towm  of  Blois.  He  kept  his  Mttfe 
chariot,  he  lived  easily,  and  was  reported  ia  the 
neighborhood  to  be  a  man  of  very  much  and  veiy 
ready  money. 

Upon  a  day  of  midsummer  uMhe  year  1844>  tfta 
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neighbors  obteired  with  lome  srurprise  that  the 
gates  of  his  little  inclosure  remained  unopened. 
The  shatters  were  all  fast  at  mid-day ;  none  of  the 
•enrants  were  astir.  This  was  the  more  surprising, 
as  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  early  habits,  and 
he  rarely  failed  to  take  his  morning  drire  through 
the  streets  of  the  little  provincial  city  of  Blois. 

Some  few  who  approached  the  doors  opening 
upon  the  court  of  his  little  country-house,  fancied 
they  heard  slight  groans  from  within.  A  nephew 
of  the  Captain,  who  lived  at  Blois,  was  sent  for, 
and  in  company  with  an  officer  of  the  provincial  po- 
lice, he  broke  the  outer  gates  and  entered.  They 
found  the  poor  officer  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  l^ 
the  hall-door  dreadfully  wounded  but  still  breath- 
ing. There  were  traces  of  a  violent  struggle,  and 
the  wounds  appeared  to  have  been  inflicted  with 
some  blunt  implement,  which  at  first  could  not  be 
discovered. 

The  three  domestics  who  occupied  the  house 
with  the  Captain  were  all  murdered  in  their  rooms. 
The  drawers  and  desks  of  the  officer's  apartment 
had  all  been  rifled ;  but  it  could  not  be  ascertained 
i£  the  murderers  had  succeeded  in  finding  money, 
or  indeed  if  the  poor  Captain  had  any  at  the  time 
in  his  house. 

The  fastenings  of  the  doors  and  gates  were  in 
their  usual  condition,  and  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
termine in  what  way  the  guilty  parties  had  made 
their  escape.  Upon  close  search  a  bloody  spade 
and  pick-ax  were  found  in  a  cistern  in  the  court. 
Nothing  further  appeared  to  give  a  clew  to  the  mur- 
derers. 

At  that  time,  however,  the  railway  was  in  course 
of  construction  which  now  runs  along  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  old 
town  of  Blois.  A  company  of  the  workers  upon 
the  embankment  had  their  quarters  not  far  from  the 
country-house  of  Captain  Oronan.  Suspicion  nat- 
urally fell  upon  these ;  and  two,  who  were  noted 
ibr  their  dissolute  habits,  were  arrested  on  suspicion. 

Meantime  the  wounded  officer,  under  very  cau- 
tious treatment,  had  recovered  his  strength  and  was 
considered  out  of  danger.  But  either  the  terror  of 
the  assault,  or  the  injuries  he  had  received,  had  dis- 
ordered his  brain ;  and  he  never  recovered  the  use 
of  his  reason. 

Upon  being  interrogated  in  respect  to  those  who 
had  attacked  him,  his  only  reply  was — **  The  rail- 
road !  the  railroad  !** 

This  of  course  served  to  increase  the  suspicion 
against  those  in  custody ;  but,  after  long  inquiry 
and  patient  investigation,  no  positive  evidence  could 
be  found  against  the  prisoners,  and  they  were  dis- 
charged. 

The  Captain  continued  to  occupy  his  countiy- 
bouse,  in  a  pitiable  state  of  body  and  mind.  He 
rarely  spoke,  and  only  incoherently.  At  times,  as 
if  suffering  from  terror,  he  pressed  his  hands  upon 
his  temples,  exclaiming,  '*  The  railroad !  the  rail- 
road !"  It  must  be  observed,  moreover,  that  upon 
being  confronted  with  the  individuals  arrested  on 
suspicion,  he  had  looked  vacantly  at  them,  and 
given  no  token  of  recognition. 

Some  two  years  after,  this  fact  was  the  subject 
of  mention  in  a  cottage  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the 
murder,  when  a  woman  who  was  present  said,  "  Of 
course  he  did  not  recognize  them,  for  they  $ay  they 
were  masked." 

*' Who  says  they  were  masked?**  asked  another. 
The  inquiry  drew  attention  to  the  first  speaker,  who 
appeared  confused,  and  with  evident  embarrass- 
ment  said  **  she  had  heard  so.** 
Vol.  IX.— No.  54.— 8  H 


The  matter  was  the  more  remaiked,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  woman  who  had  manifested  confu- 
sion had  lived,  about  the  time  of  the  murder,  with 
one  of  the  men  accused,  who  was  since  dead.  The 
police  of  the  district  were  informed  of  the  circum- 
stances, but  contented  themselves  with  keeping  a 
close  watch  upon  the  woman. 

Nine  years  passed  by,  and  the  poor  Capuin  still 
lingered ;  yet  nothing  speared  to  throw  new  light 
upon  the  terrible  events  of  that  fatal  night  at  the 
country-house  of  La  Grange.  Not  long  since,  how- 
ever, a  most  trifling  circumstance  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  neighborhood  anew  to  the  almost  forgot- 
ten crime.  A  woman  living  in  the  vicinity,  of  the 
name  of  Cousin,  in  the  course  of  a  violent  alterca- 
tion with  a  nei^ibor,  said,  *'  I  am  not  so  indiscreet 
as  you ;  for  I  have  seen  things  which  would  make 
a  hanging-matter,  and  yet  I  have  said  nothing." 

**  Ah !  it*s  the  murder  at  La  Grange,"  said  the 
other.  Whereupon  the  woman  Cousin  was  con- 
fused, and  would  say  nothing. 

The  police,  informed  anew,  ordered  the  woman 
Cousin  to  the  Mcurit  for  examination.  Being  strong- 
ly pressed  and  terrified,  she  reported  what  she  knew. 

At  the  time  of  the  mtirder  she  had  kept  a  little 
wine-shop  for  the  workers  on  the  railway.  Upon 
the  fatal  night,  being  out  at  a  very  late  hour,  she 
had  overheard  a  noise  in  the  country-house  of  La 
Grange  and  screams.  Afterward  she  had  seen  three 
men  grouped  together  under  the  wall;  she  knew 
them :  one  was  the  man  who  was  since  dead,  and 
who  at  the  time  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion. 
The  names  of  the  other  two  were  Boyer  and  Rot- 
tier. 

Inquiries  were  immediately  instituted,  by  which 
it  was  found  that  Rottier,  at  Uie  time  of  the  murder, 
was  living  in  a  small  house  near  La  Grange  with 
an  abandoned  woman  of  the  name  of  Jolly.  Some 
few  years  after  the  crime  he  had  quit  the  country  in 
company  with  Jolly,  and,  falling  very  sick  at  Tours, 
he  had,  imagining  himself  to  be  near  death,  confess- 
ed the  crime  to  Jolly.  But  now  being  recovered, 
he  stoutly  denied  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  allegations 
of  the  woman  Cousin. 

Boyer  was  also  discovered,  and  a  woman  with 
whom  he  was  known  to  be  living  at  the  time  close- 
ly questioned.  At  first  she  denied  every  charge ; 
but  becoming  confused  in  her  answers,  and  betray- 
ing more  than  was  safe,  she  at  length  avowed  his 
participation  in  the  murder,  and  testified  that  his 
repeated  threats  of  her  life  had  compelled  her  si- 
lence. 

The  trial  was  short  and  the  evidence  conclusive. 
The  men  Rottier  and  Boyer  were  both  condemned 
to  death,  and  will  suffer  execution  on  the  guillo- 
tine just  ten  years  and  two  months  after  their  long- 
concealed  murder  at  La  Grange. 


Wb  have,  on  occasions,  plaited  out  our  weave- 
work  of  foreign  gossip  with  the  crayonings  of  Jules 
Lecomte — a  gay,  conceited,  Parisian  trifler— than 
whom  no  man  knows  better  the  merit  of  a  pun,  or 
has  studied  more  zealously  the  harmony  of  a  pretty 
mensonge.  There  is  about  his  letters  (published 
weekly  in  a  paper  of  Brussels)  an  absence  of  earn- 
estness, an  artful  hilarity,  a  French  vanity,  a  rhythm 
of  language,  a  foppishness  of  intent,  and  that  utter 
good-for-nothingness  offset  and  excellence  of  falsi- 
ty which  make  them  quite  charming. 

In  one  of  his  later  ones,  writing  from  the  Rhine 
(whose  wines  are  so  meagre,  as  he  thinks),  he  gives 
us  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  annoyance  to  his  vanity 
caused  by  the  ever-present  English.    He  has  evi-   |^ 
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dently  lost  a  goo4  look-out  for  hU  euUivated  ejre  l^ 
some  first-coming  English  people.  And  from  liis 
back-room  looking  only  on  the  dry  yineyardsf  'wbose 
wines  rex  his  French  sympathies,  he  thus  vents  his 
indignation  :  Every  where  these  English  men  and 
long  English  women  have  taken  the  chambers  look- 
ing on  the  Rhine.  They  pass  their  days  with  a  long 
^>y -glass  in  hand,  counting  the  trees  on  the  hills, 
and  recording  these  lively  Impressions  in  an  alburn^ 
with  a  detailed  account  of  their  breakfaM,  and  the 
cost  of  washing! 

They  record  their  names  from  town  to  town ;  and, 
by  arrangement  with  their  lellow-travelers  who  £»1< 
low  after,  manage  to  secure  the  front  rooms  to  their 
compatriots  for  a  season  together.  No  other  trav- 
eler has  even  a  remote  chance  of  gaining  a  view. 

In  fact  the  English  traveler  is  the  pla^fue  of  all 
routes,  large  or  small.  One  can  not  travel  in  the 
same  direction  with  him  without  becoming  enraged 
by  his  impudence.  In  the  hotels  they  engross  the 
best  rooms ;  in  the  railway  carriages  th^y  seize 
upon  the  best  places,  and  stuff  the  wagons  with 
their  innumerable  carpet-bags.  At  the  tables  they 
snatch  the  best  bits  of  chicken  or  beef,  and  serve 
themselves  twioe  to  a  dish  from  which  a  poor 
Frenchman  has  never  the  chance  of  a  single  ven- 
ture. All  the  bells  in  the  house  are  for  the  special 
service  of  the  English  traveler ;  all  the  servants  are 
at  his  special  disposition.  In  the  winter  he  barri- 
cades the  chimney-side  for  himself  and  his  long 
wife,  and  in  the  summer  usurps  every  agreeable  bit 
of  shade  upon  the  parterre  of  the  hotel. 

If  a  fine  point  of  view  is  reached  by  railway  or 
diligence,  he  thrusts  his  long  neck  and  brown  Mac- 
intosh in  the  front  of  all  others ;  his  umbrella,  his 
cane,  and  his  gloves  are  in  every  body^s  way.  If 
he  passes  you,  he  crushes  your  toes;  and  if  he  sits 
beside  you,  your  limbs  and  lungs  are  in  danger  from 
his  elbows.  If  he  reads  the  journal,  you  may  reckon 
on  his  keeping  it  by  the  hour.  In  short,  he  is  eveiy 
thing,  and  you  count  for  nothing  in  comparbon. 

And  yet,  to  make  the  matter  stiU  worse,  your 
modem  British  traveler  is  a  skin-flint  (i7  Uarde)^ 
and  the  times  of  the  "  Milords*'  belong  to  ancient 
fable! 

It  is  a  droll  reason,  moreover,  says  our  French 
commentator,  which  drives  the  British  in  such  shoals 
along  all  the  avenues  of  travel.  They  travel  more 
to  bo  out  of  their  own  country  than  to  find  any  en- 
joyment in  another.  For  it  must  be  known  to 
every  body  that  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  ex- 
cessively dear  in  England,  except  pheasants,  lob- 
sters, and  flannel ! 

From  this  it  happens  that  the  English  world  trav* 
els  for  cheap  comfort  and  an  economic  livelihood. 
The  moral  aspect  of  things  makes  no  part  of  their 
consideration.  What  matters  it  to  them  whether 
scenery  is  beautiful  or  tame — the  Rhine  swifl  or 
muddy — except  indeed  there  is  mention  of  these 
phenomena  in  Mr.  Murray's  Hand-book;  in  which 
case  they  are  all  madly  bent  on  verifying  the  state- 
ments of  their  great  publisher  of  Albemarle  Street ! 

Ask,  if  you  please,  the  valets  and  the  cicerones ; 
they  will  tell  you  that  an  Englishman  goes  always 
to  the'top  of  a  tower  or  spire — further,  perhaps,  than 
any  one  else — and,  arrived  there,  he  sits  down,  not 
to  look,  but  to  read  Mr.  Murray's  description !  If 
it  be  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  whieh  thus  tempts 
the  Englishman  and  his  wife,  they  sit  down  in  the 
evening  to  record  the  matter  in  their  album,  thus : 
"Wife  and  I  went  up  the  Cathedral  tower;  883 
steps ;  lit  my  cigar  at  the  223d  ;  a  nail  in  my  boot 
hurt  me  at  No.  247;  gave  three  small  siWci  groschen 


to  the  guide,  who  said  it  waa  not  avouch;  tksGe^ 
mans  a^  an  impertinent  people." 

I  know  nothing  of  it»  continiiAs  our  rdoBMs  ni 
observing  Frenchmax^  but  I  will  ▼aatore  a  gwd 
wager  that  the  East  is  just  now  foil  of  mat^  vsy- 
agers ;  not  traveling  ibx  observatioa,  but— to  ham 
been  there. 

I  remember  thpit  upon  a  time^  in  S^^itaedaada  1 
happened  to  see,  at  twili^it,  thi««  or  four  sesr- 
mere  points  they  seemed  in  the  dioianoe— on  eee 
of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Jnngfraa. 

I  calledthe  attention  of  my  compaiuo^  aad  saai, 
'*  Bo  you  see  thoee  three  Englishmen  ?** 

He  laughed,  and  aaid— *'  Why  English  r* 

It  appeared  afterward  that  I  was  right :  they  htd 

5 one  there  (the  guide  told  us)  to  see  the  ritm—a. 
furray ! 

One  might  suppose  that  our  American  fafothe- 
hood  would  come  in,  nowadays,  for  &  ahsn  of 
Fxeneh  raiUexy,  considering  the  crowds  who  ham 
flocked  in  U^e  stimmer  past  to  the  inns  of  3wtts» 
land  and  the  Rhine-side  houses. 

But  before  taking  leave  of  our.apiiited  Joks  Iit- 
comte*  in  his  pretty  tirade  about  Ex^iak  traveka, 
we  excerpt  izoak  him  a  paragraph  or  two  Bon, 
which  are  very  typical  of  what  wo  nuiy  call  ikt 
Frenchnesses  of  travel. 

One  day  our  paragraphist  was  in  his  chanber— 
his  back  chamber — and  hearing  a  knock  at  his  6osm, 
gave  the  order  to  enter ;  upon  which  there  appeared 
a  tall,  blue-eyed  German  girl,  of  exceedingly  pxei^ 
countenance,  who,  with  considerable  gesticulaCiasi, 
entered  upon  what  seemed  a  tirade  of  abase  d 
Frenchmen  generally. 

Our  hero,  Lecomte,  not  being  very  skilled  in^ 
language,  aiod  perhaps  nettled  by  the  KngTish  nsv^ 
ation  of  the  front  chambers,  rang  the  ball  ibr  thi 
servant,  who  gallantly  came  to  his  relie£ 

The  servant,  who  seemed  to  know  tHe  visita, 
dropped  a  hint  or  two  which  quieted  the  girl»  sai 
sent  her  away  shortly  after,  in  tears. 

Her  story  proved  to  be  this :  Being  beautiful,  isd 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bonn  (where  the  a^ 
bum  of  Lecomto  is  filled  up),  she  had  met  with  s 
dashing  German  student,  who  studied  at  the  u&i- 
versity  of  the  town,  and  who  illustrated  his  Ovid  hj 
frequent  visits  to  the  little  vineyard  chalet,  wl^n 
lived  the  pretty  girl  of  our  story.  The  stoden, 
young  and  warm-hearted,  loved  the  Flora  of  the 
fields  of  Bonn ;  and  she,  young  too,  loved  the  dash- 
ing student  who  came  to  her  father's  vineyard.  Xad 
weakness  was  joined  to  love  ;  and  promiaea  wot 
passed  that  they  would  become  man  and  wife.  Shi 
hoped  it ;  and  he,  warm-hearted  and  generous,  bt- 
lieved,  and  intended  it  too. 

But  there  came  to  Bonn  in  this  time  a  French 
friend  of  the  German  student ;  and  dining  together 
and  scrambling  over  the  hills  together,  as  fiieads 
will,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Drachenfels,  the 
Frenchman  came  to  know  the  story  of  the  loves  of 
the  German  student,  and  saw  the  pretty  daxasd 
who  had  spirited  away  his  heart. 

But  the  Frenchman,  with  his  Parisian  ej^peri- 
ence,  laughed  at  the  student's  idea  of  marriage,  and 
assured  him  how  much  bolder  a  triumph  it  wo«Ud 
be  to  dash  away  some  fine  morning,  and  leave  the 
poor  girl  to  catch  a  new  lover  among  the  vine-dresa- 
ers  of  the  country  of  Bonn. 

And  the  young  student,  over  his  Steinberg  wine, 
listened  to  the  chatty  Frenchman,  and  adopted  the 
Frenchman's  scheme.  The  story  came,  I  seaioa 
know  how,  to  the  ears  of  the  poor  girl ;  and  wedBi 
after  her  desertion  she  camo  to  the  town  fo  find  the 
Jigitized  by  •  . 
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FiuiiehMin  o#th>  hotel  ot  Bonn,  tihohdl  wiwiglifr 
raoh  fatal  ehanga  hi  tfa*  mkrKl  of  borOawian  taver. 

It  happvMd  tkat  Jslag  Laaomte,  m  tba-oalr 
Fn^dhiMn  thara^  waa  tha  oaa  to  faaaiva  tlM  mmdr 
anfy  relNiJw  whioh  aasa  frana  tba  iufciialud  tmA 
•hndoned  gift  He  vakaa  a  ploaaaat  Jbka  of  tba 
matter,  nor  oonnla  it  half  ao  aerioaa  a  tHimg  aa  that 
tl»£i^MahttaTalera«lM«ld  lwra«faQtthiift^£r«a 
the  rirer  half  of  the  hotel. 

Th»  BagUah  maf  \m  oooeatriD  aodl  diaagiMaUe, 
oaparially  in  their  flta^ of travaUag^,  bat^ aterail, 
tiwf  naoaAjr  bear  «boiit  with  than  aaanaaofhoDor 
and  of  honesty,  which  aoeh  FMnaham^aa  Jnlea 
LeeoBrte  are- very  ahyw  to  ayytoaiat^. 

We  hare  no  donbt  that  he  ia  aa  booyaat  in  ehat>> 
•oter  aaid  aa  piquant  aa  hia  qvitt ;  if-  tlMre  ware 
won  weigfat,  *twmAd  ba  better  worth  keeping 

Wb  shall  sum  up  with  a  atoiy  of  Galaa<a»  who 
faaa  been  whittngoDttbaannBMr  paat  «t  tba  vaviooa 
waiaring^plwa  of  Oemany.  The  mafttav  wa  take 
in  wanagaaient  now  belanga'to  liia  anmiaf  aloiy  of 
tba  Baiha  of  Wiaabadan. 

Bvery  body  aowaii^a  tak>wwtfa<—  ba«bB,4aid  tba 
iniaenae  caivraaaeriaa  there,' whava  people  go,  aot 
net  only  to  ctae  tba  aalt^benm,  and  the  gaut,  and 
dance,  but  to  mafca  what  abowthey  oanr  <widioain) 
againat  the  ehaneaa  of  faalMte,  or  the  gvaaC  red  and 
Maek  game  of  **  Thiity^KHia^' 

Wail,  among  the  iMtora  there,  in  the  aanmar 
Jnat  now  gone  out  xr(  reaienibraaeey  waa  a  oeMin 
H^  MedUtx,  the  BOB  of  a  baiwa  aaaw  Mwt , 
and  the  grandson  of  an  oM  gentleman  of  toe  eatata, 
who  had  died  many  years  befofev  of  a  lingatftngi  die- 
eaao  af  gout.  Tba  lather  tea  waa  deaA;  aiod  in 
diying  bad  bequeatbad  Ua  aon  (dwlit^lladliivof 
onr  story)  a  tediooalapwaait,  aisd  foot  a  penny  fwMi 
which  to  push  it  ferwafd. 

'  There  is  an.old  motion^-perbapa  not  aUogelbsr  a 
ialae  one  that  the  gont,  tboogb  an  inhafitable  dis^ 
ease,  is  wont  to  skip  ereiy  altamata  genemtion ; 
in  Tirtue  of  which  Major  IffedUts  had  a  eonatant 
fear  of  being  orertaken  by  the  aame  gout  wbid^  had 
carried  hia  graadfcthev  to  the  grave. 

Hia  father  indeed  had  eacaped,  and  had  ahowed 
his  Joyfulness  in  spending  all  the  estate,  wUeh 
should  have  passed  down  to  the  grandson— the  Ma- 
jor of  Wiesbaden.  Finding  himself  poor,  or  at  least 
dependent  only  on  his  small  army^pay,  and  liable, 
aa  be  thought,  to  pass  away  some  summer  with  the 
beiaditary  diseaae  of  hia  Anthers,  M^  MedHta  bad 
determined  never  to  embroil  himaelf  by  marriage ; 
laaat  of  all  Waa  his  proud  temper  disposed  to  enters 
tain  the  thought  of  repairing  hia  Ibrtonea  by  a  mar- 
riage for  money. 

(A droll  notion, tobe-atm,  ibr  a FVendbman ;  but 
M.  CKiinot  is  responaibla  for  it.) 

It  happened,  bowcTer,  that  M^)or  MedlHt,  being 
stsSioned  with  his  reganenc  in  the  old  city  of  Stras- 
bourg, fell  in  while  there  with  the  pretty  daughter 
of  a  waslthy  old  banker.  Ha  admii«d  the  banker's 
daughter,  and  came  soon  to  love  the  bsoMlBbr^  dangh* 
t«r;  and  the  banker's  danghter,  whether  Oaptivated 
by  the  military  rank  of  our  hero,  or  what  not,  came 
saon  to  love  the  gallant  Ma^r  Mbdlits. 

Bat  the  banker  waa  one  of  those  sensiUa  nen 
wbo  wottld  listen  to  no  mention  of  h  son-in-taw 
who  had  not  ei  Aer  a  fortune  in  hand  or  one  in  ex* 
pectation.  The  Major  knew  this,  atid  tbefHbra 
made  -thia  appeal  to  him:  " I  Value  your  daughter 
for  herself;  I  have  no  wish  to  en^  her  fortune ; 
let  me  marry  her  without  a  dowry ;  we  can  live 
eoaiibitably  npon  my  army-pay ;  and,  ah<mld  you 


be  dispaaed  ever  to  show  favor,  let  ^eibttune  you 
may  have  intended  for  your  daughter  be  settled* 
upan  her  ahildMn." 

Tba  old  banker  thought  the  proposd  romantic; 
bodielikadromunee;  he  had  no  regard  for  it.  Every 
woman  aboald  have  a  <te:  He  should  give  his 
daagbtor  on  her  marriage  a  hundred  thousand  flor^ 
ina  I  ubiuA  a  suitor  offered- with  an  equal  fortune, 
he  would  consider  his  application. 

'Tba  lA^or-despaifUd ;  but  the  daughter  encour- 
aged hbn  aliiL  She  urged  him  to  preaa  forward 
the  old  claima  which  hia  iSitber  had  left  in  the  toils 
of :tbe  ««^^ ;  a  sum  of  Mty  tbousand  florins  was 
involved ;  it  might  be  decided  in  his  fovor. 

Wbareopett  the 'Major,  who  bad  long  age  given 
up-  all  hope  ^rom  thia  quaiter,  renewed  his  urgence ; 
and  tbo  banket^  aotad  upon  petbapa  by  the  daugb- 
ter'a  eamestneoa,  threw  out  a  hint,  that;  in  the  event 
o4  a  daflisiett  iii  tba  favor  of  the  Major,  b^  mi^t 
bo  indttoad^  posaibky,  to  consider  tho  appHcatiott 
anew. 

A  year'a  full-pay  of  l^ajor  MMlitk  went  to  the 
proaecution  of  his  claims.  His  character  was  good, 
and  ao  objauHon  could  come  firom  the  banker  on 
tbti  aaore^  The  daughter  wus  fdU  of  faopo  while 
the  trial  lingered.  At  length 'the- decision  came, 
h  WW  aguiftaithoclaimof  the  M^or! 

Ho  took  hia  leave  despairingly  of  the  daughter 
of  Ac  bankor(wbe  atiU,  however,  vemmed  eneou^ 
aging  words^  and'wltbdrew  liimself  to  the  baths  of 
Wiesbudton,  to  fortify  himaelf  against  iStm  gout,  and 
to  nourisb  hia  blaaMd  hopes. 

Tbo  akarpnesa  of  his  regrets  brought  on  a  fever, 
in  whiob  ha  raved  of  money ;  and  as  be  recovered 
slowly,  all  the  intenaity  of  fabi  thought  was  bent 
upon  ds^iaitt^  aome  aehemo  by  which  he  might  en- 
ricdi  himself,  and  display  to  the  hard-minded  banker 
the  oovattd  thooaanda'of  florins. 

WMituoh  -foneieB  flaming-  in  hia  mind,  he  retired 
ono  night  of  tbe  JtAj  last  past,  slept  as-it  appeared 
to  fain  aowodly,  woke  at  bisuaittl  hour  in  tbe  morn- 
ings and^  «pon  looking  around -hia'^himber,  was 
amaaad  to  see  a  pile  of  gold  coin  upon  his  table ! 
HoeHMnined  flia  doom ;  they  were  closed  as  he  had 
oloaed  them  the  night  before ;  the  windows — (bey 
too  wave  untouched. 

He  counted  the  gold;  there- was 'ueaily  ten  fhoq- 
sand  florins.  Hiding  it  in  -the  drawer,  he  called  his 
servant.  He  asked  who  had  entered  his  room  in 
hia  absencef  No  one.  Who  had  come  to  visit  him 
at  night?  No  one. 

Ha  suspected  him  of  conce^ng  the  gfrer;  he  of- 
fered the  servant  double  bribes,  if  be  would  inform 
Mm  by  whom  a  packet  had  been  left  in  hb  cham- 
ber* Tbe  servant,  aeombig'  bewildefed,  could  tell 
him  nothtng. 

Two  nii^taaftdr  tho  same  ettraoidiiiary  occurs 
rence  happened  again.  Ten  dionsand  florins,  and 
more,  in  gald  and  rn  bank  notes,  were  found  upon 
bis- ttMe  when  he  rose  in  tbe  morning.  Again  every 
odllai  ofthe  chambefwaa  examined :  he  even  search- 
ed the  floor  for  some  loose  tilea;  but  all  was  Arm 
and  aomd,  and  tbe  matier  as  inevplieable  as  at  the 
first. 

Tbo  aei^int,  subjected  to  new  inquiry,  eouM 
tbww  no  Ugbt  upan  the  afl'iir. 

A  w«ah  after,  tbe  eireumstanee  waa  repeated 
agabi.  Tba  Major  grew  terrified ;  be  obaeived,  or 
(anoM  ho  obsorved,  that  he  attiucted  unusuifl  at^ 
temikm  upon  the  walks  of  the  town.  He  fo»0l«d 
be  war  saimbow  become  a  subject  of  conversation. 
He  saw  men  wMbpating,  and  pointing  after  him  as 
ho  passed.    He  dMotttiiMd  with  UmMlf,  that,onrp 
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a  renewal  of  the  ^ft,  ba  would  fiv«  infeinuaum  %o 
the  police. 

The  very  next  moming  he  was  preparing  to  pat 
this  detenninatioA  in  ^^roe,  and  was  oonnting  with 
a  distracted  air  the  new  supply  of  bills  and  coixis 
when  he  was  startled  by  a  rap  at  the  door.  He 
had  only  time  to  cover  the  money  with  a  comer 
of  the  table-cover  when  the  banker  of  Stiaabourg 
abruptly  entered. 

He  seemed  in  no  very  pleasant  humor;  he  looked 
very  keenly  and  very  curiously  at  the  perplexed 
countenance  of  the  poor  Htjax, 

**  Was  the  Maior*s  health  bad  that  he  bad  oome 
to  Wiesbaden  ?*' 

The  Major  blushed  to  tell  of  his  faauly  failing ; 
but  nevertheless  he  did  acquaint  the  bather  with 
his  fears  of  the  gout,  whioh  had  skipped  one  gener- 
tion,  and  so  might  possibly  afflict  him. 

The  banker  looked  incredulous ;  he  lhoQ|^  the 
Major  had  more  probably  inhented  a  weakness  of 
his  iather*s. 

The  Mi^  asked  what  that  might  be  T 

"  Gambling." 

The  Major  was  incensed;  but,  remembering  the 
pretty  daughter,  controlled  himself,  and  hasardad 
only  a  simple  and  firm  deniaL 

The  banker  smiled  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
knows ;  and  lifting  with  his  eane  the  cloth  upon  the 
table,  asked  how  the  Mi^r  had  oome  suddenly  into 
the  possession  of  so  large  a  supply  of  gold. 

The  Mi^or  wss  naturally  con^ised :  he  did  not 
know.  The  banker  left  bun  with  the  assurance 
that  all  must  now  be  at  an  end  between  his  daughter 
and  himself;  and  begged  him,  on  his  return  to  Stras- 
bourg, to  discontinue  his  visits. 

The  Mi^r  wss  overwhelmed ;  bui  oould  only  in- 
sist stoutly  upon  his  innooenoe. 

At  another  hotol  of  Wiesbaden,  within  a  second- 
floor  comer  room,  passed  a  little  fiunily  soene,  on 
the  same  day,  between  the  bankn  of  Strasbourg  and 
his  daughter.  It  appeared  that  they  had  arrived 
twenty-fi>ar  hours  before,  the  £tther  being  decoyed 
thither  by  an  invalid  plea  of  the  daughter.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  presence  of  the  Mi^r  Medlits,  and 
on  passing  through  the  Conversation  Rooms,  at  a 
lato  hour  the  previous  night,  he  had  caught  sight  of 
that  military  gentleman,  playing  with  a  great  deal 
of  ardor  and  suocess  at  nmUtu,  He  had  foibome 
add^dssing  him  at  the  time,  but  had  delayed  his  re- 
buke to  the  following  morning,  when  it  was  con- 
veyed in  the  manner  we  have  described. 

The  scene  between  the  fitther  and  the  daughter 
was  caused  by  the  recital  of  the  affair  of  the  even- 
ing before,  and  of  the  moming  interview  with  M^r 
Medlits.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  poor  girl,  in 
an  excited  sUte,  trusted  fully  in  the  inaoeenoe  of 
the  Mi^r,  and  believed  her  father  to  have  been  the 
victim  of  some  strange  mistake. 

To  quiet  her  aggrieved  feeUngs,  and  to  satisfy  ber 
more  effectually  of  the  Justice  of  his  charges,  hb  de- 
termined to  delay  the  departure  which  he  had  pre- 
viously decided  on,  and  to  make  further  iaqoiriee. 

That  very  evening,  at  an  hour  bordering  upon 
midnight,  the  father  and  the  daughter  were  in  the 
Conversation  Hall,  in  attendanoe  upon  a  eonoert, 
when  who  should  enter  but  Major  MedUta !  He 
traversed  the  «aim  without  lookLog  to  the  right  or 
left,  passed  into  the  sdjoining  room,  took  his  plaee 
at  the  nultUe  table,  suJied  rouleau  upon  rouleau  of 
Napoleons,  and  astonished  every  onoby  the  suooeas 
and  the  boldness  of  his  play. 

The  banker,  with  his  fritted  daughter  clinging 
to  his  ami,  had  followed  the  M^vr  thithw,  and  look- 


ed on  with  amaaement  fer  a  time,  until,  iisaMii  is 
contsol  his  indignation  at  reeoliaotioii  of  hie  firm  de- 
nial, he  stepped  fbiwaid  to  call  his  attentioii. 

The  aetion  was,  however,  anested  by  a  tall  gm- 
tleman  in  speotaeles,  who,  placing  hia  finger  on  Its 
lip,  drew  the  banker  aside  and  whispered  him  tfase: 

**lfyourousehim,  itmay  behisdeath!     Waftek 
his  eye— you  see  how  fixed  it  is  f    He  is  a  i 
nambule!" 

As  they  lingered  in  a  comer,  with  looka  J 
upon  Unh- ewd^ngthe  money  towacd  him  i 
iiMlly,  placing  npon  die  table  the  laiigeat  ' 
without  a  pause  or  a  tresoor — there  was  a  auddea 
pause  in  the  play,  sad  tfae  rumor  flew  found  that 
the  bank  was  broken. 

The  rumor  proved  correct :  the  Major,  gatiMri^g 
bis  winnings  together,  seised  them  eagoilj,  and 
passed  out  of  the  hall,  without  bestowing  a  look 
upon  a  person  present. 

The  next  moming  the  baiyber  oaUed  again  at  Ids 
rooms— tUa  time,  however,  witb  a  move  kindly  free 
than  before.  ^  The  poor  Mi^or,  howorer,  setf^o- 
buked,  in  view  of  the  new  pile  of  o9in  whack  1^ 
expoaed  upon  his  table,  oould  only  say,  ^  Ciicnar 
stances  are  against  me  onoe  room,  bot  I  awear  te 
you  1  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  qaas- 
ter  fiem  wkieh  this  money  has  come.** 

Quietly  and  alowly  the  banker  and  the  phjakisn 
who  had  attended  him  explained  the  nuitter  to  the 
bewildered  Major.  The  intense  desire,  acting  fo- 
veiishly  on  his  brain,  had  wrought  iteelf  oat  in 
dieamy  clairvoyance;  and  the  hundred  thonsaad 
florins  weie  seoored  to  him. 

It  is  Cnie  that  the  Major  insisted  upon  refimfii^ 
every  peimy  of  the  sum  to  the  bank ;  but  npon  ike 
representation  of  the  pmdent  banker  of  Straabooig, 
that  the  father  of  the  Mi^  had  lost  dooble  the 
money  at  the  same  table;  and  the  further  repre- 
sentation that  it  woi^  make  a  very  pretty  warn  to 
join  with  the  other  hundred  thousand  which  be  was 
about  to  bestow  upon  his  daughter,  whenever  ike 
and  the  Mijor  ahouid  have  fixed  the  happj  day,  he 


Wo  presume  the  matter  nmet  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  talk  at  Wiesbaden,  diough  Ooinoi  does  not 
mention  the  fact. 


(lititof  8  Stointr* 

'*TirHAT  is  there  saddening  in  the 

Yf  leaf  7"  asks  an  American  poet,  now  dead 
and  *'  gone  to  his  k>ng home."  And  the  "  moumeia 
who  went  about  the  streein" — in  the  beantilul  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible — when  he  took  his  departore 
hence  to  another  and  a  better  world,  have  do«ibtlese 
most  of  them  followed  him ;  or  if  not,  they  nnisl 
M9on  follow  him ;  fer  "  Death  ia  eontinoally  going 
the  rounds  of  a  great  city,  and  sooner  or  later  atope 
at  every  man's  door." 

But,  poetry  aside,  there  U  much  that  is  aadden* 
ing  in  the  autumn4eaf.  '*  Look  around  you,"  lei 
us  ssy  to  our  readem,  not  in  any  particular  locality, 
for  that  is  not  needed,  since  "  Death  is  in  the  warhT* 
— ^in  the  **  world,"  too,  of  all  our  great  and  beloved 
country—**  look  around  you,  and  think  for  one  mo- 
ment of  how  many  have  been  taken,  and  you  hare 
been  mercifully  left ;  some  by  pestilence ;  some  by 
the  fieroe  diseases  which  await  the  order  <X  the 
King  of  Terrors  to  war  singly  against  families  and 
friends;  and  some,  to  mow  our  foUow-ereatnree 
down  **  by  battalions." 
And  how  con  we  but  think— and  how  osn  we  bat 
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he  tad  to  think— in  the  autumn-time,  that  yre  **  do 
aUfad*  as  tha  Ua/r  Like  the  leaves  that  axe  dy- 
ing, like  the  flowers  that  have  faded,  or  axe  fading, 
we,  and  ours  too,  are  -  fading— falling — "passing 
away." 

Let  us,  however,  think  of  this  inevitable  fate  of 
our  race — of  our  friends,  and  those  who  are  near 
and  dear  to  us  by  ties  of  blood  and  kindred— with 
toUmnity  rather  than  with  gloom.  If  it  be  "  sad"  to 
be  reminded  by  the  autumn-leaf,  whh  its  faint  hold 
upon  the  parent  spray,  that  our  stay  too  is  brief  at 
the  longest,  there  is  yet  consolation  in  the  thoug^, 
that  when  we  depart,  so  that  we  have  done  our 
duty,  and  wrought  out  our  better  designs  (which 
are  of  our  Oreat  Creator),  we  may  pass  to  that 
glorious  realm  where  Hb  "  lives  forever,"  and 
"  Bndlsss  mmmw  reigns.** 

Thb  other  evying,  at  an  unceremonious  sitting 
around  a  dieerfuFOctober  fire  in  the  country,  there 
was  present  a  gentleman,  apparently  of  some  sixty ,- 
or  perhf4>s  not  more  than  fifly-five  years  of  age. 
Attention  was  attracted  to  whateyer  he  had  to  say, 
by  the  air  of  truthfulness  and  earnestness  with 
which  he  expressed  his  opinions  concerning  any 
particular  topic  which  was  being  discussed,  or  re- 
lated any  narrative  of  personil  adventure  with 
which  he  himself  had  beien  connected.  During  a 
slight  pause  in  the  somewhat  confused  and  various 
conrersation  that  was  going  on,  the  old  gentleman 
remarked  to  a  little  boy,  of  some  fourteen  years  of 
age,  who  chanced  to  have  come  into  the  room : 

"  So  you  had  a  narrow  esc^M  to-day,  William, 
did  you  not?" 

'*Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  lad,  blushing,  and  partly 
shrinking  behind  his  chair;  **  but  I  £dn*t  wuan  to 
do  wrong." 

(Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  all  this  had 
been  said  privately  to  the  boy— but  it  wasn't.) 

"  Where  was  the  patch  t" 

"  The  water-melon  patch,  you  mean.  Sir  ?" 

'*  Yes — ^no  other.  I  think  you  know  what  I  mean. 
I  have  heard  all  about  it  So  you  were  made  sick 
by  eating  the  stolen  fruit,  eh  V* 

**  Stealing !  I  didn't  steal  the  melons.  I  went  in 
with  Tom  Howland,  and  he  picked  two,  and  gave 
me  one — and  I  ate  it.    It  was  a  very  nice  one." 

"  But  it  made  you  tic*,  did  it  not  V* 

"  Yes,  Sir— I  was  very  sick." 

"  How  was  that,  William  ?  What  was  the  mat- 
ter with  the  melon  t" 

"  Some  one  had  plugged  a  square  hole  in  it.  Sir, 
and  had  put  in  it  some  medicine — an  emetic — and 
Tom  Howland  and  1  were  both  sick.  His  melon  had 
a  hole  in  it,  too,  and  neither  of  us  tasted  the  medicine 
at  first.    It  must  have  been  kind  of  sweet." 

"  Well,  William,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I 
don't  wish  to  question  you  any  further,  or  to  say 
any  thing  more  about  the  water-melon  patch.  It  is 
always  wrong  to  take  what  is  not  your  own,  even 
thou^  it  be  apples  from  a  crowded  orchaurd,  or 
musk-melons  or  water-melons  firom  a  crowded  patch. 
You  sometimes  say,  *They  belong  to  Neighbor 
Hopkins,  or  Uncle  Ben  Thompson,  and  Jie  won't 
oarc^ — he^s  got  enough.'  But  let  him  say  so,  my  boy 
—don't  you  say  it/or  him— and  then  how  different 
your  fruit  will  taste  afterward !" 

The  old  man  looked  very  solenm  as  he  said  this, 
and  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  something  yery  deep- 
ly.   Presently  he  said : 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  of  something  that  once  hap- 
pened to  me,  and  which  I  shall  never  forget.  When 
I  was  a  little  boy^I  don't  think  I  could  have  been 


more  than  seven  or  eight  years  of  age — I  went  with 
my  brother,  who  was  a  year  or  so  older,  into  a 
peach  orchard  belonging  to  an  uncle  of  ours.  He 
was  a  kind-hearted  and  very  conscientious  man ; 
and  if  we  had  asked  him  for  frtiit,  he  would  have 
given  it  to  us  unhesitatingly.  But  we  chose  ra- 
ther to  steal  it. 

**  We  repaired  to  a  tree  *  that  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden,^  and  which  bore  an  enormous-sized 
peach,  of  which  there  was  a  great  abundance.  After 
eating  a  great  number  of  these  '  rare-ripes' — a  very 
choice  variety,  and  the  only  ones  our  uncle  pos- 
sessed— we  filled  our  pockets  and  our  hands,  and 

were  about  making  off,  when  we  saw  Uncle  G 

approaching ! 

**I  here  experienced  my  first  idea  of  reai  gwU, 
We  crept  slyly  around  a  *  barrack,'  as  it  is  called, 
of  standing  hay,  and  by  the  pegs  at  a  comer-post 
we  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  hay-mow,  under 
the  straw-thatched  roof,  and  lay  down,  congratu- 
lating ourselves  that  we  had  escapedr-that  good 
old  Uncle  G had  passed  on. 

**  But  what  was  our  surprise,  while  we  were  de- 
vouring our  stolen  fruit,  and  saying,  'They're 
sweet — ^I  love  'em !'  to  see  the  broad-brimmed  hat 
and  blue  eyes  of  the  old  gentleman  peering  under 
the  roof  of  the  barrack  T 

"  *  Do  you  know  what  you  have  been  doiiig,  boys  f ' 
said  he.  In  a  mild  tone.  *  You  have  been  stealing! 
And  now  there  is  but  one  thing  more  to  be  done. 
You  are  eating  stolen  peaches  now — so  that  you 
must  at  once  be  sent  to  the  state-prison.  I  must 
go  and  get  a  man  to  take  you  there ;  and  don't  you 
stir  from  here  till  I  come  back  with  him !' 

'*  And  so  saying.  Uncle  G disappeared  down 

the  peg-ladder  at  the  comer,  by  which  he  had  come 
up. 

"  And  there  we  lay,  we  two  guilty  culprits,  on 
the  top  of  that  hay-mow,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
and  pale  with  apprehension,  awaiting  the  return  of 
the  messenger  who  was  to  come  and  take  us  away 
to  prison,  and  lock  us  up  in  a  dark.cell.  We  could 
not  go  home ;  and  what  would  father  and  mother 
say?  and  where  should  we  be,  after  dark,  when 
they  were  expecting  us  around  the  evening  fire  7 

"  Full  of  these  dreadful  thoughts,  we  waited  un- 
til a  late  twilight  concealed  us  partly  firom  sight, 
when  we  descended,  and  with  trembling  footsteps, 
and  '  many  an  anxious  look  behind,'  ran  with  all 
the  speed  that  we  could  command,  until  we  reach- 
ed home;  when  we  at  once  *  opened  up  all  our 
griefs  and  fears*  to  '  father  and  mother ;'  and  having 
confessed  our  guilt  and  asked  forgiveness,  we  went 
to  bed ;  but  our  dreams  were  troubled.  All  night 
long  we  were  either  on  our  way  to  prison,  or  locked 
up  in  a  dark  cell. 

"  In  the  morning  Uncle  G called,  and  our 

terrible  alarm  was  renewed.  But  he  soon  reas- 
sured us  by  telling  us  that  we  were  forgiven ;  at 
the  same  time  reading  us  a  lesson  upon  the  danger 
of  the  first  tendency  to  crime. 

"  Years  after  this,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I 
was  taken  to  the  Aubura  state-prison.  And  as  I 
walked  along  the  concealed  alley- ways,  and  looked 
upon  the  long,  dingy  rows  of  degraded  wretches  at 
their  hard  tasks,  I  bethought  me  of  my  theft  of  fruit; 
and  from  that  time  forward,  /  could  not  (nor  will 
ever  one  of  my  children  do  it  now)  pick  so  much  as 
a  cherry  firom  the  tree  of  a  neighbor  without  asking 
permission." 

Perhaps  this  "experience" — simple  as  it  truly  is 
—widely  read  in  the  "The  Drawer,"|My  not  ^ 


without  its  salutary  uses. 
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The  charm  that  hangs  about  the  reminiscences 
of  Washington  seems  to  increase  with  time.  For- 
tunately»  from  his  own  habit  of  keeping  a  diary,  and 
the  written  recollections  of  his  contemporaries,  we 
Imow  more  of  his  personal  history  than  of  any  other 
great  man  that  ever  lived.  A  correspondent  of  the 
2>oi/yJS*preMof  Petersburg,  Va.,  writing  from  Clarke 
County,  gives  us  the  following  interesting  items : 
"This  neighborhood  is  not  without  historic  interest. 
A  few  miles  to  the  southwest  is  Greenway  Court, 
where  lived  about  one  hundred  years  ago  the  ec- 
centric Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  a  grant  from  the 
Crown  of  the  whole  northern  neck  of  Yirginia ;  but 
he  is  chie%  notable  in  our  own  day — when  his 
seigniorial  rights  are  all  *  lapsed' — for  having  em- 
ployed Gbokob  Washimoton,  then  a  boy  of  six- 
teen, to  survey  his  possessions.  From  Washing- 
ton's  diary,  published  in  Sparks^s  edition  of  his 

*  Life  and  Writings,*  I  have  been  able  to  fix,  with- 
out difficulty,  the  exact  time  and  the  precise  local- 
ities of  his  visit.  He  crossed  the  jfluo  Ridge  at 
Ashley's  Gap  early  in  the  year  1748,  forded  at  Ber- 
ry's Ferry,,yoBder»  a  mile  off,  and  west  to  'Lord 
Fairfax^* — that  is,  Greenway  Court  He  then  aur- 
Teyed  up  and  down  the  river — no  doubt  passed  di- 
rectly over  the  mountain  spur,  from  which  I  write, 
and  Uien  took  his  way  westward  to  the  South  Branch 
of  the  Potomac,  the  lands  along  which,  Vy  and  above 
Romney,  he  laid  out — ^making,  he  says,  five  or  six 
pistoles  or  a  doubloon  every  day.  Thus  rose  the 
sun  of  American  Independence!    I  have  yisited 

*  Greenway  Court,*  where  he  stopped,  and  where 
the  eccentric  Lord  Fairfax  lived ;  and  found  the  old 
building  much  dilapidated,  but  well  worth  seeing. 
Tou  will  find  a  picture  of  it  in  Howe's  Virgioia 
Historical  Collections.  Near  at  hand  was  the  old 
stone  cabin  where  Lord  Fairfax  slept,  surrounded 
with  his  deer  hounds — he  was  passionately  fond  of 
the  chase— and  where  the  title  deeds  of  all  this  sec- 
tion of  country  were  executed.  It  is  strange  to 
think  of  those  old  times  and  their  characters  ;  to 
think  how  every  thing  has  changed.  The  boy  who 
was  to  be  the  instrument  of  Providence  in  our 
jreat  Revolutionary  struggle,  passed  yonder,  with 
his  surveyor's  chain  and  compass — a  boy  then,  un- 
known, and  pot  knowing  himself— soon  to  be  the 
Star  of  victory  and  the  hope  of  nations — nay,  of  hu- 
man freedom  throughout  the  world.   How  strange  I" 


Tbvrb  was  once  an  itinerant  preacher  in  "  West 
Tennessee,"  who,  possessing  considerable  natural 
eloquence,  had  gradually  become  possessed  of  the 
idea  that  he  was  also  an  extraordinary  biblical 
scholar.  Under  this  delusion,  he  would  very  fre- 
quently, at  the  close  of  his  sermons,  ask  any  member 
df  his  congregation  who  might  have  a  "  knotty  text" 
to  unravel,  to  aimounce  it,  and  he  would  explain  it 
at  once,  however  much  it  might  have  troubled  "  less 
distinguished  divines."  On  one  occasion,  in  a  large 
audience,  he  was  particularly  pressing  for  some 
one  to  propound  a  text,  but  no  one  presuming  to 
do  so,  he  was  about  to  sit  down  without  any  oppor- 
tvnity  of  showing  "his  learning,"  when  a  chap 
"back  by  the  door"  announced  that  he  had  a  Bible 
matter  of  great  "  concam,"  which  he  desired  to  be 
enlightened  upon.  The  preacher,  quite  animatedly, 
professed  hit  willingness  and  ability,  and  the  con- 
gregation WHS  in  great  excitement.  "  What  I  want 
to  know,"  said  the  outsider,  "  is,  whether  Job's 
turkey  was  a  hen  or  a  gobbler  V  The  "  expounder" 
looked  confused,  and  the  congregation  tittered,  as 
the  questioner  eapped  the  Climax  by  exclaiming,  in 
k  loud  voice,  **  I  fotched  him  down  on  the  ihst  ques- 


tion !"   From  that  time  forward  the  practice  of  a^ 
ing  for  "  difficult  passages"  was  abandoned. 


Amomo  the  curious  things  broo^t  to  H^  by  a 
Albany  Health  Committee,  in  search  of  the  caosa 
of  the  cholera,  was  a  strange  history  of  an  Ijis& 
widow's  pig,  that  altogether  and  entirely  beats  say 
thing  ever  recorded  in  **  owld  Ireland."  le  oae 
house,  somewhere  in  the  suburbs,  was  found  an  in- 
definite number  of  poor  families,  remarkable  fi» 
their  squalidness — their  wretched  poverty.  Oae 
floor  after  another  was  examined,  until  the  ofio^ 
reached  the  **  illigant  accommodations"  in  the  gsr- 
ret.  Here  every  roomr-^d  there  were  sevecal— 
was  looked  into,  until  one  door  was  blockaded  If 
a  buxom  widow,  who  seemed  to  be  determined  W 
apartment  should  be  sacred.  The  determinades, 
however,  was  invalid,  and  the  door  was  throva 
open,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  "  CoBBit- 
tee,**  there  was  found  living  in  tKs  airy  abode,  ast 
only  the  widow  aforesaid,  but  an  imm^nsr  bq^ 
weighing  over  two  hundred  pounds.  One  of  tbt 
gentlemen,  remembering  the  rickety  state  of  tb 
narrow  stairs,  asked,  with  much  curiosity,  **  hav 
this  ^at  unwieldy  animal  had  been  biought  vp  It 
its  then  lodging  place  ?"  "  It  was  not  brou^  bar 
at  all,"  said  Bid4y,  with  triumph ;  "  It  was  bon  ii 
this  very  room  !'*  No  imagination  was  ever  ecfsil 
to  this  romantic  fact ;  no  American  ideas  of  fifc 
could  conceive  of  such  household  inmat4*ii ;  and  jic 
this  beast  had  been  thus  reared,  and  the  human  b»> 
ings  under  the  same  roof^  in  their  selfish,  noisy, 
death^rodueing  apartments,  never  discovered  its 
presence.  

"  CiiTios  are  ready-made,*' parkicnlariycntiessa 
Art ;  therefore,  it  is  very  painful  to  witness  wx& 
whatlevity-flome  persons  will  write  down  the  sereie 
labors  of  an  artist,  and  by  a  mere  flourish  of  the  pes 
send  months  of  hard  work  to  the  shades  of  obsear- 
ity.  We  wish  this  were  different ;  for  Art,  at  bsn, 
in  our  new  country,  is  a  tender  plant,  and  its  £s- 
ciples  require  every  thing  to  encourage  rather  thas 
depress  them  in  their  labors.  We  were  amosed,  the 
other  day,  with  the  following  vivid  iUuslratioa  of 
how  thoughtless  are  the  cnticiams  of  Art  in  Botatti 
our  most  respectable  journals.  A  certain  portrait- 
painter,  of  excellent  merit,  and  remarkable  for  kb 
personal  amiability,  was,  year  after  year,  assaiwi 
in  a  particular  paper.  A^  regularly  as  the  ''  Acad- 
emy opened,"  he  got  the  most  unwarrantable  las^ 
ing.  One  day  a  lady,  elegantlv  dreased,  accompa- 
nied by  two  sweet  children,  called  at  his  studio,  and 
desired  to  have  the  portraits  of  the  iuveniles  painted, 
the  lady  remarking  that  she  had  for  a  lonf  time  ad- 
mired the  artist's  works.  In  due  course  of  time  the 
pictures  were  finished  and  sent  home.  They  vren 
for  the  editor  and  publisber-in-chief  of  the^iaper  that 
had  so  often  embittered  the  artist's  feelings.  Whea 
the  gentleman  paid  for  the  pictures,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  compliment  the  painter  on  his  success,  and 
mention  the  high  position  he  (the  srtist)  occupied 
in  the  public  eye.  The  artist  was  overcome  witk 
astonishment,  and  remarked,  **I  am  equally  sa»> 
prised  at  your  compliments  as  I  was  with  the  order 
for  your  pictures,  (or  your  y>urnal  has  taken  occa- 
sion, year  after  year,  to  speak  of  my  labors  with  the 
most  unsparing  abuse."  *'  Is  it  possible  T"  ssid  dte 
editor,  with  unaffected  emotion.  **  Why,  the  hdL 
is,"  added  he,  laughing,  "I  hire  those  critscisms 
done  every  spriiig,  and  never  read  them  myself." 


Shoco  Jonss  of  North  Carolina— what 
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eomeoftkisoBMto«el»b)rmt«diiiahridu«ir  AtoI- 
ome  migbt  be  wiittak  of  hit  f trtage  life.  Among 
Ibe  maar  things  he  TWtvred  upon  waa  writing  the 
l^mmj  iff  his  nttite  State.  The  oommenoettent 
«f  t&e  pMface  alone  hat  reaohed  «t ;  it  ran  thia 
trite :  **  Having  nothing  to  do  one  afternoon,  1  con- 
^hiaed  I  would  tit  down  and  write  the  Hittoty  of 
North  Carolina."  Many  years  ago,  at  WtsMngton, 
8hoco  got  into  a  difficulty,  and  the  affair  waa  pro« 
poted  to  be  settled  by  a  duel.  The  "  meeting**— a 
bloodleea  one-^ame  off  in  Rhode  Ithnd.  Awhile 
Afterward  the  Ooremor  of  that  little  State  issued 
a  formidable  proclamation,  demanding  Shoco't  body 
dn  account  of  hit  breaking  the  peace  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Shoco  got  hold  of  the  terrible  docu- 
ment, and,  in  hit  reply  to  the  Governor,  made  a 
pToibiind  apology  for  what  he  had  done,  and  prom* 
ited,  en  '^  hit  honor,"  that  the  next  time  he  fought 
m  duel  it  thould  be  acrost  Rhode  Island,  and  not 
laft.  

Ohb  of  the  mott  amusing  incid«ntB  of  the  late 
^xmution  to  Rock  Island  is  thus  related  by  7^ 
Utiem  TeUgraph.  A  gentleman  in  the  wash-rooin 
taid  to  the  Captain  of  the  boat,  **  Can't  you  give  me 
ft  clean  towel,  C^[>tain  T"  **  No,"  said  the  Captain, 
**  more  than  fifty  persons  have  used  that  towel  there, 
and  you  are  the  first  one  that's  said  a  word  against 
h !"  This  reminds  us  of  the  easy-going  cliap,  who, 
upon  a  crowded  Western  steamer,  took  up  a  tooth- 
brash,  and  deliberately  commenced  *'  scrubbing"  his 
grinders.  The  owner  of  the  instrument,  in  great 
indignation,  demanded  what  the  individual  meant 
by  thus  appropriating  his  private  property.  **  Pri- 
irate  !*'  said  spooney,  putting  down  the  ivory  and 
bristles—"  Private !  why,  stranger,  I  thought  this 
'eft  tooth«cIeaner  belongecl  to  the  boat !" 


Ds.  NoTT  and  Profetsor  Gtiddon  mutt  turn  their 
Attention  to  the  following  <*  skull,"  which,  atcord- 
tng  to  the  "  Poughkeeptie  Prett,"  it  tlill  circulat- 
ing up  and  down  the  earth.  The  eharacteriatict 
are  related  thut:  ''At  a  dntty-looking  'colored 
child,*  about  40  yeart  of  age,  wat  patting  under  the 
toaffoldhig  of  the  building  now  being  erected  on  the 
comer  of  Main  and  Catherine  ttreett,  a  brick  came 
down,  and  ttruck  upon  hit  head,  and  broke  in  two. 
The  vieiitt  wat  ttunned  for  a  moment,  but  toon 
itoovered  tufficiently  to  get  off  the  following,  and 
leave  thote  who  had  gathered  around  him  in  a  roar  of 
laughter :  *  I  eay,  you  white  man  up  dar,  if  you  don't 
want  yer  brick  broke,  jet  keeplnm  off  my  head !' " 

AtTHOVOB  "  Old  Hickory"  wat  a  bhuit  man  in 
•n  mattert  of  butinett,  and  reached  hit  purpotet  by 
dM  ttraightett  road,  ttill  he  wat  courteous  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  had  a  high  retpect  for  the  forms 
of  tocial  intercourte.  While  Pretident  of  the  United 
Statet,  hit  reoeptiont  of  foreign  Ministert  and  emi- 
nent eitisent  were  dittinguished  by  hit  courtly  eti- 
quette end  noble  bearing.  On  one  occation,  a  for- 
eign Minister,  ''Just  arrived,"  had  a  day  and  hour 
appointed  by  Mr.  M'Lane,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
to  be  presented  to  the  President,  and  mitunder- 
ttanding  the  PreflBier*8  French,  and  perfectly  at 
iault  by  the  apparent  tlmplicity  of  republican  man- 
nera,  the  Minitter,  at  the  stated  time,  proceeded 
to  the  "  White  House"  alone,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Je  tuit  venu  voir  Monsieur  le  Pretident?"  taid 
the  plenipotentiary  to  the  Ixith  tervant. 

"  What  the  devil  dots  that  mean  I"  muttered  Pat ; 
and  continued,  "  He  tayt  President  though,  and  I 
Vpote  he  withet  to  tee  tile  oM  OeMral." 


"  Oui,  ooi,**  taid  the  Minitter,  bowing. 

Without  further  ceremony  the  gentle 
uthered  into  the  green-room^  where  the  General 
tat  oompotedly  tmoking  hit  eom-eob  pipe,  snd  on 
the  inttaat,  he  conunenoed  a  ceremonious  harangiie 
in  French,  of  which  "  Old  Hickory**  did  not  under^ 
atand  one  word. 

"  What  does  the  man  want.  Jemmy  T"  asked  the 
General,  without  concealing  his  surprise  at  whit 
he  witnessed. 

"  It's  the  French  that  he*t  tpaking  in ;  and,  with 
your  lave.  111  tind  for  the  cook  to  find  out  what 
the  gentleman  wantt.** 

In  due  time  ^e  pretiding  officer  of  the  kitchen 
arrived;  the  myttery  wat  explained;  and,  to  the 
attonithment  of  the  cook,  the  tervant,  and  the  old 
General,  an  accredited  Hinlater  from  a  foreiA 
Government  waa  developed.  Fortunately  at  the 
inttant  tlie  Secretary  came  in,  and  a  ceremoniout 
Introduction  took  place,  and  aU  partiet  w^re  toon 
at  eate;  but.  the  matter  never  could  be  afterward 
alluded  to,  without  throwing  the  old  General  into 
a  towering  pattion. 

Among  the  curiout  recordt  to  be  found  in  old 
Trinity  church-yard  Is  the  following : 

"  SmNBT  BiBtSB.    Jane  0th,  1770. 
"Msdebykimseir 
"Ha,  Sidney,  Sidney!  I  here  Be 
'Tin  dme  it  flowed." 

Who  can  decipher  the  above  T  What  did  Sidney 
mean  by  the  pattage  "  made  by  himtelf  ?"  Wat  hie 
"a  aelf-made  man,"  or  did  h6,  with  commendable 
prudence,  and  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archt,  prepare  a  tomb  for  his  mortal  remains  while 
he  had  life  and  ttrength  to  attend  to  it  in  person? 
And  mark  when  Sidney  died— not  quite  four  weekt 
before  Trinity  beQt  joyftilly  axmounced  to  the  world 
that  America  wat  iiee — Uiat  itt  people  had  been 
born  into  tl^e  nations  of  the  earth.  Standing,  at  it 
were^  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  most  moment- 
ous event  in  modem  history,  the  curtain  of  death 
fell  upon  hit  manhood ;  yet  he  may,  with  those  who 
prepared  the  great  event,  have  assisted  nobly  in  tne 
preliminaries  that  led  to  the  consummation.  Then 
are  strange  lessons  taught  one  in  the  old  churc)i- 
yard— they  are  useful,  apt,  and  well  calculated  to 
make  ut  all  better  and  witer  men.  A  little  famil- 
iarity with  thote  decaying  recordt,  lets  one  into  the 
primitive  character  of  the  city  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  stone-cutters  were  no  sculptors,  and  epitaphs 
were  affectionate  rather  than  remarkable  for  elo- 
quence, or  neatly-turned  periodt.  "Died  in  hit 
Britith  Mf^etty't  tervice,"  either  at  an  officer  Or 
tubaltem,  teemt  to  have  been  a  proud  memento 
before  the  "  Revolution.**  We  notice  that  compar- 
atively but  fow  namet  occur  whote  repretentativet 
remain  among  ua ;  a  new  race  hat  come  in  with  the 
increase  of  population — and  how  little  the  throng 
caret  for  the  old  weather-beaten  gravet  of  the  early 
city.  Tet  to  ut  there  it  no  place  that  affordt  most 
tolemn  gratification  or  uteful  reflection  than  their 
midtt.  We  therefore  tometimet  ttep  out  of  the 
living  current  of  Broadway,  and  anaong  the  time-fur- 
rowed tombt  for  a  moment  forget  the  cares  of  the 
present  in  thinking  of  the  peacefol  dead— remember- 
ing that  they  pretent  the  tame  picture  that  it  toon 
to  be  competed  of  the  bodiet  of  those  who  now  so 
thoughtlessly  tread  the  pavements,  and  in  splendid 
equipages  gayly-nttle  throt^h  ^e  cro:wded  streets. 
The  vernal  gloom  indicates  repose ;  snd  ten  thou- 
sand living,  beatinglieartt  in  our  metropolis  wouU, 
in  their  tonow  and  disappointment,  find  a  sad  pleat|^ 
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ure,  would  they  witnew,  in  old  Tikiity,  bow  peace- 
iul  ia  soon  to  be  their  own  future, 

**  I  RECKON  I  couldaH  drire  a  trade  with  you  to- 
day, Square,"  said  a  "  ginooine"  specimen  of  a 
Yankee  peddler,  aa  he  stood  at  the  door  of  a  mer- 
chant in  St.  Louis. 

**l  reckon  you  calculate  about  right,  for  you 
«!«'<,"  was  the  sneering  reply. 

'*  Well,  I  guess  you  needn't  git  huflfy  *beout  it. 
Kow  here's  a  dozen  ginooine  razor-strops — worth 
two  dollars  and  a  half:  you  may  hare  'em  for  two 
dollars." 

"  I  tell  you  I  don't  want  any  of  your  traps — so 
you  may  as  well  be  going  along." 

**  Wal,  now  look  here,  Square,  I'll  bet  you  five 
dollars,  that  if  you  make  me  an  offer  for  them  'ere 
strops,  we'll  have  a  trade  yet !" 

**  Done !"  replied  the  merchant,  placing  the  money 
in  the  hands  of  a  by-stander.  The  Yankee  depos- 
ited a  like  sum. 

*'  Now,"  said  the  merchant,  **  I'll  give  you  a  pica- 
yune (sixpence)  for  the  strops." 

••  They're  your'n !"  said  the  Yankee,  as  he  quiet- 
ly pocketed  the  stakes ! 

"  But,"  said  he,  after  a  little  reflection,  and  with 
great  apparent  honesty,  "  I  calculate  a  joke's  a  joke ; 
and  if  you  don't  wmt  them  strops,  I'll  trade  back." 

The  merchant's  countenance  bri^tened. 

**  You  are  not -so  bad  a  chap,  after  all,"  said  he. 
"Here  are  your  strops — ^give  me  the  money." 

**  There  it  is,"  said  the  Yankee,  as  he  received 
the  strops  and  passed  over  the  sixpence. 

"  A  trade  is  a  trade ;  and,  now  you  are  wide 
awake,  the  next  time  you  trade  with  that  'ere  six- 
pence you'll  do  a  little  better  than  to  buy  razor- 
strops." 

And  away  walked  the  peddler  with  his  strops  and 
his  wager,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  laughing  crowd. 


The  following  CkaraeUr  qf  the  JRu$siana,  as  given 
by  a  Turkish  inn-keeper,  was  published  many  years 
ago  in  a  *'  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Constantinople." 
'There  has  been  no  "  love  lost"  between  the  two  na- 
tions since  thirty  years  ago : 

**  Having  landed  at  Buyukdere,  with  many  of  the 
English,  we  went  to  the  hotel,  a  clean,  comfortable, 
well-fitted  house,  with  a  good  cook  and  good  wines. 
It  was  very  laughable  to  hear  the  landlord  execrat- 
ing the  Russians. 

"  *  They  never  spend  a  penny  ;  stingy  fellows, 
who  would  eat  a  tallow  candle  down  to  the  veiy 
end>  and  leave  not  a  drop  for  the  waiter !  He  wish- 
ed to  Heaven,'  he  said,  *  that  they  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  English  fleet  an- 
chored above  them.  Then,'  said  he,  *  we  should 
see  the  porter-corks  fly,  the  tables  swim  with  grog, 
cigar-boxes  burst  their  cedar  sides,  the  cook  roast 
all  day,  and  1  should  be  happy  in  the  general  scram- 
ble ;  but,  alas !  there  is  no  such  luck  nowadays !' " 

If  one  were  to  judge  from  the  description,  given 
in  the  English  and  French  reports  from  the  seat  of 
the  present  war  on  the  Danube  and  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea,  of  the  food  which  is  served  out  to  the 
Russian  troops,  the  Turkish  Boniface's  picture  is 
not  at  all  over-colored. 


ished  at  a  period  wiien  **  great  i 
men,**  He  has  been  foUowed,  in  ao  &r  as  *'  ■>■■*( 
in  the  world"  goes,  bgr  laaay  who,  wtthoiit  Us  ta^ 
ents»  have  yet  been  enabUd  to  emnlate  his  t 
in  part  at  least ;  and  here  is  an  inataace, ' 
found  its  way  into  our  private  "  Drmwer"  i 
years  ago.  But  no  matter  how  old.  Such  a  1 
can  never  be  untimely : 

"  Thirty  years  ago  a  barefooted  boy  floated  down 
the  Susquehaaaa  river  on  a  raft,  and  axrired  si 
Harrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania.  He  came  horn  the 
North,  and  belonged  to  a  large  fomily.  He  bad  all 
his  worldly  goods  tied  up  in  a  small  red-«nd-yeUow 
cotton  handkerchief.  He  sought,  and  witk  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  at  length  obtained,  enq>loymeBt  ia 
a  printing-office,  as  an  apprentice.  From  an  af- 
prentice,  he  rose  to  be  a  journeyman ;  then  to  be  a 
reporter  in  the  State  Legislature — thim  an  edilOK. 

**  The  barefooted  printer's  boy  had  thus  worked 
his  way  against  obstaiBles  which  the  poor  only  know. 
But  the  persevering  follower  in  Franklin's  footsteps 
began  now  to  realise  the  fruits  of  his  patient  toil  sad 
privation.  The  young  aspirant  became  piiutar  Is 
the  State,  and  by  frugal  management  was  soon  is- 
abled  to  accomplish  the  object  nearest  to  his  heait 
— the  establishment  of  his  mother  in  a  home  ^ofe 
want^ — in  the  possession  of  every  eomfort  that  At 
could  desire. 

**  His  brothers  were  his  next  care ;  and,  like  Ka- 
poleon,  he  had  a  strong  arm  vrith  whidi  to  aid  fhwa 
an  mdomUMe  persevereaue,  that  nothing  could  sao- 
cessfully  obstruct.  In  a  few  years  ikey,  too,  wnk 
his  sisters,  were  independent  of  the  world.  The 
[once  barefooted  pnnler's  boy  was  in  posaeaaton  «f 
affluence,  and  surrounded  by  a  young  and  affeeties 
ate  family. 

"  But  he  did  not  stop  here.  He  was  the  fiiead  d 
the  friendless — the  patron  of  merit — the  encoonfer 
of  industry.  He  rose  in  honor  and  in  offieei  astd 
the  poor  barefooted  boy,  who  entered  a  prinriif- 
office  at  Harrisburg  hunger  and  weary,  laid  dssn 
his  bundle  on  a  pile  of  wet  paper,  and  aaked  to  be- 
come a  printer's  i^prentice,  was  elected  a  S^u^or 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"That  man  was  Simok  Camkrow.  of  Pess- 
sylvania." 

This  is  an  isolated  case,  out  of  many  aimahr 
cases  that  may  perhaps  arise  to  the  mind  oC  tks 
reader.  But  toAere,  save  in  our  own  gloriona  ooc 
try,  could  these  true  histories  be  written  ? 


**  Dr.  Franklin,  the  poor  printer's  boy,"  has 
been  cited  a  thousand  times  as  an  instance  of  what 
an  American  boy,  of  good  habits,  good  character, 
pod  principles,  and  sound  intellect,  might  attain  to 
m  a  republican  country  like  our  own.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, however,  with  all  his  genius,  lived  and  flour- 


Whxn  the  cold  winds  of  November  howl  i 
our  coasts,  let  us  who  are  on  the  **  solid  land**  be- 
think us  of  the  perils  of  those  **  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  and  occupy  their  buainesa  in  gre«t 
waters."  Here  is  a  native  poet  who  has  had  thcai 
in  mind,  and  who  has  drawn  a  very  vivid  pictnia; 


•«Godh«lptliellCarinsr! 
Over  the  sea 

Cometh  the  winter  wind. 
Howling  and  free ; 
Like  the  strong  manias 
Loosed  fhmi  his  chain, 
Mevtng  aU  terriWy  over  tke 
Horliag  the  moontaia  wave, 
WrtihiBg  in  Ibam, 
Driving  the  mariner 
Leagues  flrom  his  home ! 
Lo,  it  breathes  moumfhUy, 
Sobbing  aloud. 

On  bow-sprit  and  misen-masty 
Halyard  and  ^iroad. 
Hark !  on  the  fbia-alay, 
ShriokeUitwild, 
Jigitized  by 
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AM  •mktmi^  tbtymmgmoO^ 

DipfflU  tlM  fiUttit  lUp 
Low  in  Uie  wave; 
Riseth  unbanned  again. 
Proudly  and  brave ; 
Flingeth  tUe  hissing  spray 
Off  (h>m  the  prow, 
StndniDg  the  nuortlngale 
Under  die  bow  ; 
Roahtaig  alone  her  eonnM 
Like  to  liiooieod 
Urged  by  its  rider, 
And  proud  of  iu  speed: 
Yet  doth  the  flreshened  gale» 
Following  (list, 
Strain  at  the  bellied  sail, 
AMI  utter  Its  moaning  waB, 
rthemasi. 


•*  Cold  doth  the  ricy  look, 
And  oolder  the  sun, 
Glad  isdM  hetaMwai  now. 
His  watek  Is  near  deoo ; 
supping  his  ley  Itot, 
He  graspeth  the  wheel ; 
Numb  though  his  hands  are. 
His  grasp  is  like  steel. 
'  West  no*west  b*  noHh*  and 
'  AHfuarter  the  wind/ 
Aftd  a  wAo  Uka  me  WMftrtiom 
Is  fiMOdng  behind. 
Slowly  the  aiartoard  waMh 
Come  from  below, 
Warned  by  the  larboard  watoh 
'  A  rough  night  in  tow.* 
The  spray  on  the  deck  now 
Falleth  like  haU, 
And  the  eoata  of  the  saBon 
HsTo  froaen  to  Mali  !** 

W«  liave  often  tfaonghl  that  one  of  the  best  aids 
thait  «o«M  be  adopted  in  (vrtheranee  of  the  cause 
of  temperasce  would  be  an  authentic  exposure,  by 
fersona  well  acquainted  with  the  m<>iU9  operandi 
if  the  radoua  ways  in  which  pure  liquors  are  adul- 
terated, through  the  eupidity  and  evil  practices  of 
theee  who  deal  in  **  potent  poitons.** 

At  Cambridge,  in  England,  a  Isndtord,  in  a  mo- 
iMnt  of  convirial  conireTSation  with  some  of  his 
gneata,  who  bad  made  him  "merry**  by  inviting 
iim  to  drink  wiih  them,  to  some  considerable  ex- 
cess, of  his  own  wines,  thus  **  lets  the  cat  out  of  the 
^.^  The  dialogue  is  particularly  rich  and  **  tell- 
ing:** 

"  You  can't  deny  it,  landlord ;  your  wines  of  all 
kteda  were  dete8tab1e---port,  Madeira,  claret,  Cham- 
pagne—^ 

"  There  now,  Sir !  hoMupabft!  TopfoTehow 
much  a  gentleman  may  be  mistaken,  I  assure  you, 
as  an  honest  man,  that  I  never  had  but  two  aorta  of 
wine  in  any  cellar  in  the  world.** 

"  Only  two  kinds !    What  were  they  V* 

**  That's  all— two  kinds— port  and  riierry.** 

*'  How  can  ]rou  have  the  brass  to  say  thaty  land- 
lord T  You  know  I  have  myself  tried  your  claret, 
your—** 

"  Yes,  Sir— that's  it — wy  claret !  One  is  obliged, 
of  course,  to  give  gentlemen  every  thing  they  aok 
foty  Sir.  Gentlemen  who  pay  tlieit  money.  Sir, 
have  a  right  to  be  served  wHh  whatever  they  please 
to  order,  Sir.  1*11  tefl  you  how  it  was,  Sir.  I  never 
would  have  any  wines  in  my  house,  Sir,  but  port 
and  sherry,  because  I  kruw  ^em  to  be  wholesome 
wines,  Sir ;  and  thia  1  will  say,  Sir— my  port  and 
shetry  were  the— very— beat— I  eonld  orocure  in  all 
England—^ 

**H«w!-4beb6ttr* 


"Yea,  Sir— «l  the  price  I  paid  far  *em.  You  must 
know,  Sir,  that  I  hadn't  been  tong  in  business 
when  I  discovered  that  gentlemen  know  very  little 
about  wine ;  but  that  if  they  didn't  find  some  fault 
or  other  they  would  appear  to  know  much  leas— al- 
ways excepting  the  young  students  from  Cambridge, 
Sir— onif  they  are  eaeeellent  judges.  (He  was  talking 
to  a  man  who  had  been  one.) 

"  Well,  Sir,  with  respect  to  my  diimer-wines,  I 
was  always  tolerably  safe  ;  gentlemen  seldom  find 
fault  at  dinner ;  so  whether  it  might  happen  to  be 
Madeira,  or  pale  sherry,  or  brown,  or—** 

"  Why,  Just  now  you  told  me  you  had  but  two 
sorts  of  wine  in  your  cellar  !** 

**  Very  true.  Sir — ^port  and  sherry.  But  this  waa 
my  plan,  Sir:  If  any  one  ordered  Madeira:  From 
one  bottle  of  sherry  take  two  glasses  of  wine,  which 
replace  by  two  glasses  of  brandy,  and  add  thereto  a 
slight  tqueese  of  lemon ;  and  this  I  found  to  give 
general  satisfaction— especially  to  the  young  gen- 
tlemen from  Cambridge,  Sir.  But,  upon  the  word 
of  an  honest  man,  I  could  scarcely  get  a  living  prof- 
it by  my  Madeira,  Sir,  for  I  always  used  the  best 
brandy  I  had ! 

"  As  to  the  pale  and  brown  sherry,  Sir,  a  couple 
of  glasaes  of  nice  pure  water,  in  place  of  the  same 
quantity  of  wine,  made  what  I  used  to  call  my 
*  Deiicate  Pale;*  and  fbr  my  *  Old  Brown  Sherry,*  a 
little  burnt  sugar  waa  the  very  thing.  It  looked 
very  much  like  sherry  that  had  *  been  twice  to  the 
East  Indies,  Sir  *,*  and  to  my  customers  who  were 
very  particular  about  their  wines,  I  used  to  serve  it 
as  such  !** 

**  But,  landlord,  wasn't  such  a  proceeding  of  a 
character  rather — " 

»•■  Ah !  I  see  what  jrou  would  say.  Sir.  No ;  I 
knew  it  to  be  a  wholesome  wine  at  bottom.  Sir. 
But  my  port  was  the  wine  that  gave  me  the  moat 
trouble.  Gentlemen  seldom  agree  about  port,  Sir. 
One  gentleman  would  say  : 

*** Landlord,  I  don't  like  this  wine:  it  is  too 
heavy.* 

"  •  Is  it.  Sir?*  said  I ;  *  1  think  I  can  find  you  a 
lighter.'  OtU  went  a  glasa  of  wine,  and  m  goes  a 
glass  of  water.  *  Well,  Sir,*  Td  say,  *  how  do  you 
approve  of  that  wine,  Sir  ?* 

•*  *  Why — ^um — ^no — ^I  can't  say — * 

"  *I  understand  you.  Sir ;  you  like  an  o/<fer wine 
—a  softer  wine,  Sir  T  I  think  I  can  please  you.' 
(Pump  again,  Sir.)  *  Now,  Sir,*  says  1,  wiping  the 
decanter  with  a  napkin,  and  holding  it  triumphantly 
up  to  the  light,  'try  thie.  Sir,  if  you  please.* 

"  *  Tbat*s  the  very  wine  ;  bring  another  bottle  of 
the  same  1' 

"  But  one  can't  please  every  body  the  same  way, 
Sir.  Some  gentlemen  would  complain  of  my  port 
aa  being  poor — *  without  body.'  In  went  one  glasa 
of  brandy.  If  that  didn't  answer,  *  Ah,  gentlemen,* 
said  I,  *  /  know  what  will  please  you  ;  you  like  a 
fuller-bodied,  rougher  wine  V  Out  went  two  glasses 
of  wine,  and  in  went  two  or  three  glasses  of  brandy. 
This  used  to  be  a  rery  favorite  wine — especially 
with  the  young  gentlemen  from  Cambridge,  Sir  !'^ 

"  And  your  claret  ?*' 

"My  good  wholesome  port  again,  Sir.  Three 
wine  out,  three  waters  in,  one  pinch  of  tartaric  acid, 
two  ditto  orris-powder.  For  a  /«//  claret  a  little 
brandy ;  for  a  light  claret  more  water  !'* 

"  But  how  did  you  contrive  about  Burgundy  ?** 

•*  That  was  my  daret,  Sir,  with  from  three  to  six 
drops  of  burgamot,  according  as  gentlemen  liked  a 
fWl  flavor  or  a  delicate  flavor." 

**  Well,  how  about  your  Champagnef^  t 
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*<  Thtt  qfomtne  I  made  n^rseE" 
*'  How  do  you  mean  *  of  coarse/  landlofd?" 
*'  Oh,  Sir,"  said  he,  with  an  ianooent  aad  wag- 
giah  look,  "  suxely  eveiy  inn-keeper  makes  his  own 
Champagne^elM  ithat  can  btartiu  ^  M  th*  gixtat" 

How  many  who  "  tarry  long  at  the  wine,**  and 
who  **  drink  mixed  wines,"  awaking  after  an  even- 
ing's debauch,  with  aching  heads  and  disordered 
atomachs,  are  the  foolish  victims  of  Just  such  un- 
scrupulous poisoners  as  ^s  plain-spoken  English 
Boniface ! 

Wb  remember  reading,  when  a  boy,  an  moeount 
of  a  rather  ignorant  leader  of  a  choir  in  a  New  En- 
gland meeting-house,  who,  when  the  minister  gave 
out  the  psahn  by  "  interlining,"  as  it  is  called— 4hat 
is,  separating  the  verses  by  two  lines  alternately-^ 
went  on  singing  after  the  psalm  had  been  concluded, 
the  direction  of  the  clergyman  to  desist,  and  wlien 
the  direction  was  repeated,  tmging  it  ov«r  dgam,  un- 
til the  affair  became  so  ludicrous  that  the  whole 
congregation  were  compelled  to  join  in  the  lau|^ 
which  the  blunder  occasioned !  Here  is  a  fragment 
from  an  English  journal,  which  is  not  unlike  the 
circumstance  to  which  we  have  alluded,  with  a  re- 
gret that  we  can  cnlj/  allude  to  it : 

*'  A  constable,  who- had  lately  been  inducted  into 
office,  was  in  attendance  on  the  Court,  and  was  or- 
dered bj  the  Judge  to  *  Call  John  Beii  and  Eliza- 
beth Bell' 

"  He  immediately  began  at  the  top  of  his  lungs : 

" '  John  Bell  and  Elizabeth  Bell—John  Bell  and 
Elizabeth  Bell-^JoRH  Bbll  and  Blizabbth 
Bell!' 

"  *  One  at  a  time,'  said  the  Judge. 

" '  One  at  a  time — <me  at  a  ftme— onb  at  a  timb  !' 
shouted  the  constable. 

*'  *  Now  you  have  done  it !'  exclaimed  the  Judge, 
out  of  all  patience. 

"  *  Now  you've  done  it — nowy(m*v4  daiu  it — ^wow 
TOu'vB  DONB  IT  !'  yelled  the  constable. 

"  There  was  no  standing  this.  The  court,  i>ar, 
and  by-standers  broke  out  into  a  hearty  laugh,  to 
the  perfect  surprise  and  dismagr  of  the  astoniahed 
constable." 

"  I  AM  going  to  write  a  work  *  On  Popular  igno- 
rane$"  said  a  young  physician  to  i)r. ,  the  other 

in- 

'^  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  sarcastic  Doctor 

;  "  for  I  know  no  one  more  competent  to  the 

task!" 

There  are  two  modem  instances  of  keen  **  euts- 
and-thrusts"  which  rise  to  our  mind  at  this  time 
and  in  this  connection,  which  we  will  jot  down  "  for 
future  reference." 

''How  do  you  do  to-day?"  asked  an  eminent 
American  artist,  now  deceased,  of  a  friend  who  was 
not  remarkable  for  being  any  thing  besides  a  good- 
natured,  but  sometimes  very  tiresome  bore : 

"  Well,  not  exactly  right.  I  slept  very  indiffer- 
ently last  night ;  bad  dreams,  and  all  that.  Besides, 
I've  got  a  *  cold  id  by  head.'  In  fact,  I'm  not  my- 
«(^ to-day,  at  all." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  artist,  **  you've  no  reason  to 
complain  of  that ;  for  whoever  tit*  you  may  be,  you 
are  a  gainer  by  the  change  /" 

The  second  is  on  this  wise : 

When  the  late  lamented  Daniel  Webster  made 
^  last  address  before  Uie  New  York  Historical 
Society,  the  great  saloon  at  Niblo's  was  crowded 
to  very  repletion.    In  this  crowded  stat6  df  the 


a  gcartleBMBi  cBMaml  with  a  fisand,  and  with 
great  difficulty  mo^nsd  dolm  one  of  the  thickly- 
packed  aisles  between  the  Mite.  He  had  cobm 
from  a  late  dinner  at  his  hotel,  Jtod  aldMMgk  act  in- 
toxicated he  had  the  **  reminiscence*  of  a  bottle  of 
wine  in  his  head,  and  a  feint  reflection  of  it  in  kit 
face. 

Seeing  an  aged  man,  with  white  hair  and  toite»> 
ing  steps,  assisted  upon  the  platfiMm,  and  to  a  sssi 
beside  Mr.  Wsbdsi,  he  addrewsd  n  yovng  heads- 
man, who  was  sitting  by  tiM  tfid^  df  two  veij  lovely 
young  ladies,  with, 

'*  Can  you  tell  me.  Sir,  wlio  tlmt  Teaenble  oU 
man  is,  who  has  Just  taken  his  seat  by  the  aide  ef 
Mr.  Webster?" 

The  person  addressed  looked  at  his  iBtexlocQiar 
for  a  second  or  so,  and  then  made  reply : 

"  That,  Sir,  is  Oenentl  Waahingtom/^ 

The  questioner  now  retained  ^  prerioBs  ga» 
of  the  wag  with  interest  {  i^uie  the  young  ' 
buried  their  faces  in  dieir  haadkerciiSe&  to  j 
their  laughter. 

"  Thank  you,  Sir,'*said  the  aggrieved  < 
"for  your  very  gentlemanly  courtesy.  Yoa  may 
perhaps  want  some  information  from  me  at  soas 
time  or  other." 

"  No,  Sir^"  a— wared  the  wag,  without  mors^a 
muscle,  "  I  guess  not.  Sir— 4  gveas  not  !** 

That  was  die  •«uttkS«ii«at  cut  of  ail  !** 


Thb  subjoined  laughable  instance  of  the  lodicroos 
perfection  of  **  Irish  Flattery^*  has  been  for  Boay 
years  preserved  in  our  "  Drawer,"  and  wo  are  sme 
the  reader  wiU  conaider  it  worthy  of  a  transfer  to 
anodier  one  more  public : 

*'  Not  very  long  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  ^ 
the  tonsorial  operation  in  IrekiKi  1  ^ 
into  a  handsome  apaitment,  famished  wiik  i 
of  all  dimensions.  A  fine  muscular  : 
crop  of  hair  and  whiskers  boi^  eridonqa  of  excel- 
lent culture^  presented  me  with  a  chair.  I  aat  down, 
and  he  had  scarcely  drawn  his  comb  tkroaigh  mg 
somewhat  wiry  wig,  ere  he  began  to  renaaik,  in  a 
fine  rich  brogae,  on  the  quality  of  my  hair : 

"  *  Beautiful,  thick,  atioag  hair,  this  of  joins,  S«. 
It'll  wear  well.  Til  ingage.  Faith,  Snr,  dhere  ssost 
be  some  good  stuff  inside  to  send  out  auob  fruit  sa 
dhis.' 

"  As  I  coAceired  that  there  was  somethins  eqw»- 
ocal  about  the  remark,  I  held  my  peace.  B«t  my 
gentleman  had  now  ooaunenoed  operations  in  good 
eam^ ;  and,  judging  by  aandiy  coatottioas  of  i^ 
features  that  the  twitchings  of  his  comb  and  scia* 
sors  were  not  over-agreeable^  he  waa  in  du^  boond 
to  enlist  my  attention  to  something  else. 

** '  Did  you  iver  study  pfaii&ofegy,  Sor !' 

"'No.' 

"  '  Well,  then,  it's  yersUf  dhat  $tigkt,  for  yo«*va  a 
beautiful  hid,  intirely.  Tn«h,  Sur,  I  never  saw 
such  a  hid  in  me  life.  Whew !  Why,  hero  are  all 
dhe  organs  as  large  as  life,  Sur.  Baaerolsttaa, 
combativeness,  veneration,  conscientiousnasa)  lo- 
cality, individuality,  time,  secretivenesa,  sad  caa- 
tion,  aH  of  them  of  a  thundering  siae ;  and  marret- 
ousness,  self-esteem,  philo^rogenitiveness,  aad  da» 
structiveaess  well  ^viloped.  DooChur  Spunhaaa 
would  have  given  a  thousand  pounds  to  see  sack  a 
hid.    All  the  divil<^mente  are  grand,  Sur*' 

"  I  Could  not  help  laughing  at  thia  eafhnrtastia 
sally.  '  If  oU  the  developments  are  so  prodigioBS»* 
I  remarked,  'y6u  must  allow  that  the  bad  ] 
sities  are  as  prominent  as  the  good  onea.' 

" '  Och !  by  no  maaaer  of  iiitt]ie«v'8«r. 
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Cant  thiok  I  mint  «ny  but  the  good  ones.  Duln*t  1 
n&me  all  dhe  good  onet  T  Haven't  I  dhe  hid  before 
me,  with  it's  beautiAil  bomps  1  1  should  thinks  dnr, 
yet  hid  must  be  twinly-six  inches  round  from  phzlo- 
progenitiveness  orer  the  two  n^^emlums  ridges.' 

*' '  Why,  you  discourse  quite  scientifically.' 

"  *  Sure  it's  mesilf  dhat  ought  to  know  how  to  do 
dhat  same.  Wasn't  I  intinded  to  be  a  stugeon- 
apothecary  ?  But  I  could  not  aSbrd  to  go  through 
iUie  forms  for  a  diploma  from  dhe  college.' 

"  *  Oh,  oh !  so  as  you  could  not  qualify  yourself 
for  full  professional  practice,  you  luiTe  taJien  to  one 
of  the  minor  lAanchea.  You  are  aWare  that  the  Col- 
lege of  Shugeons  sprung  from  the  College  of  Bar- 
bers?' 

"  *  Exactly  so,  Sur.  Faith,  Spr,  you  ought  ta 
wear  yer  hair  so — off  yer  forrhid,  Sur.  You're  got 
a  beautiful  forrhid,  Sur.' 

*'  *  Yon  are  detennined,'  quoth  I,  as  he  finished 
his  Job  by  passing  the  brush  over  my  coat, '  to  set 
me  on  good  tenns  with  myself.' 

"  *  Faith,  Sur,  you  may  take  yer  oath  that  I've 
touM  yer  nothing  but  the  naked  truth.  I'd  scorn 
it,  Sur!'" 

Thb  following  novel  expedient  for  catching  a 
thief  was  adopted  in  a  provincial  town  in  England 
some  twenty  years  ago  : 

*'  A  miller  residing  near  a  place  called  Beverly, 
whose  premises  had  been  entered  for  some  time 
previously  almost  every  night,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grain  abstracted,  hit  upon  a  very  ingen- 
ious expedient  for  the  detection  of  the  offender : 

"The  means  of  ingress  was  by  putting  a  finger 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  which  uplifted  a  latch. 
On  the  night  in  question  the  miller  set  a  large  fox- 
trap,  and  hung  it  inside  the  door,  so  that  the  tbief 
would  be  obliged  to  touch  the  spring  in  opening  the 
door. 

**  Having  taken  this  precaution,  he  left  it  for  the 
night,  and  on  going  the  following  morning  Ms  ex- 
pectations were  realised,  by  finding  a  follow  sus-; 
pended  from  the  door  by  his  finger!  The  miller,! 
after  severely  admonishing  the  thief  for  his  crime, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  sufferings  the  pdor 
wretch  had  ui^ergone,  gave  him  the  choice  of  abid-i 
xng  by  the  law,  or  receiving  a  good  horse- whipping.! 

**  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he  preferred  the  latter 
alternative,  which  the  miller  adnunistcred,  with  the 
full  power  of  a  stalwart  arm.  The  writer,  a  cor- 
respondent of  a  pzovincial  paper,  who  witnessed 
the  punishment  states,  that  with  every  lash  the 
oulprit's  body  'crouched  to  the  earth,  and  abnost 
doubled  up  widi  the  ecstasy  of  pain !' " 


Thb  suljoined  strikes  us  as  an  excellent  **  take- 
off"  of  a  style  of  Art-Critid9my  which  is  a  good  deal 
more  common  than  it  ought  to  be : 

^* Picture  qf  a  Petuant'Oirl  sHrrmg  tJu  Fb-g,"  A 
tare  specimen  of  rural  simplicity.  The  figure  is 
remarkably  graceful,  but  the  poker  i»  perhapg  rather 
too  etif.  A  curvilinear  delineation  from  a  right  line 
toward  the  line  of  beauty  would  have  given  to  this 
useful  kitchen  utensil  a  much  more  picturesque 
offeot.  Dominichino,  Skdvator  Rosa,  aoid  Michael 
Angelo  would  have  avoided  this  defect.  The  chiaro- 
•curo  of  the  tongs,  in  subdued  shadow,  is  a  wonder- 
fbl  effort  of  art.  The  shovel,  on  the  contrary,  lacks 
depth  and  buojrancy." 

A  PBorBssoB  of  Mathematics  in  one  of  our  col- 
leges, being  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  gentle- 
man who  advocated  daelinf,  threw  his  adversary 


completely  kort  A«  combat  by  the  foUowing  acute 
and  characteristic  reply  to  his  question : 

"  But  what  could  you  do,  Sir„  if  a  nuin,  for  ex- 
ample, told  you,  to  your  very  face,  *  You  He  !"* 

"  What  could  I  do  1  Why,  I  wouldn't  knock  him 
down,  but  I'd  tell  him  to  prot»«  it  I  *  Prove  it.  Sir, 
prow  it,'  I'd  say.  If  he  wulAiCt  prove  it,  he^d  be 
the  liar,  don't  you  see ;  but  if  he  did  prove  that  I 
had  lied,  I  ought  to  pocket  the  affront :  and  there  I 
expect  ^e  matter  would  end !" 


The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  Hon.  Gov- 
ernor Kent,  of  Maine,  our  former  Consul  at  Rio 
Janeiro ;  a  man  of  rare,  quaint  wit,  and  very  sly, 
quiet  humor.  The  reader  will  wbnder,  perhaps, 
what  there  is  droll  about  it,  but  it  will  make  Mm 
laugh  notwithstanding.  It  is  not  unlike  that  droll- 
ery embodied  in  Lamb's  story  of  the  man  who  was 
carrying  an  English  hare  under  his  arm,  and  was 
asked,  " Is  that  your  own  hare,  or  a  wig?" 

The  Governor  was  going  on  a  steamboat  ^ib 
Portland  to  Bangor,  and  he  noticed  a  collection  of 
people  on  the  promenade  deck,  gathered  round  a 
tall  man  who  wto  talking  in  a  very  animated  man- 
ner, swinging  lus  arms,  and  otherwise  gesticulating 
wiUi  great  violence.  Every  now  and  then  the  lis- 
teners would  pair  off  from  the  circle  about  him, 
and  express  the  utmost  apparent  surprise  at  what 
they  had  heard. 

Presently  a  by-stander  came  up  to  Governor  Kent, 
who  was  reading  a  newspaper  at  the  moment,  and 
said: 

**  Governor,  who  »  that  tall  man  a-talking  in  tbat 
crowd  ?  I  never  heard  any  thing  like  it  in  my  life— 
never !  tie  says  he  don't  believe  there's  a  heaven, 
nor  he  don't  believe  there's  a  hell,  nor  he  don't  be- 
lieve there's  ^y  hereafter.  What  is  he  ?  He  is  an 
o/Acaf,  isn't  he  ?" 

The  Governor  rose  up,  that  he  mig^t  see  him 
more  clearly,  and  replied : 

"  Oh,  no— ifi's  a  Druggist ;  he  lives  not  very  fio- 
from  where  I  lite  when  I'm  at  home !" 

The  man  looked  at  the  Governor  for  a  momeni — 
**  smelt "  the  joke,  and  folt  the  queer  pun— burst 
into  a  lond  guffaw^  and  turned  sway. 


Trb  celebrated  preacher  Rowland  Hill,  was  veiy 
fond  of  mending  old  clocks.  Once  at  a  firiend's  house 
he  had  retired,  as  the  company  supposed,  before 
preaching,  to  consider  his  sermon;  but  on  his 
best's  entering  the  room  to  inform  him  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  going  to  the  place  of  worship, 
he  found  him  with  an  old  clock  all  to  pieces  on  the 
table.    Mr.  Hill  said  to  him : 

'*I  have  been  mending  your  clock,  and  I  will 
finish  it  to-morrow." 

He  preached  with  more  than  usual  ease  and  fer- 
vor, and  drew  several  beautiful  iumges  from  the  oc- 
cupation in  which  his  friend,  to  his  surprise,  had 
found  him  engaged. 

He  rode  a  great  deal,  and  by  exercise  preserved 
vigorous  heal^.  On  one  occasion,  when  asked  by 
a  medical  firiend  what  physician  and  apothecary 
he  employed,  to  be  always  so  well,  he  replied : 

"  My  physician  has  always  been  a  horse,  and  my 
ax>o&ecaxy  an  as«  /" 

Thebb  must  have  been  "  Food  far  Reflection**  to 
the  congregation  who  were  thus  addressed  by  an 
Ii;ish  clergyman : 

'*  Brethren,  next  Friday  is  my  tithe-day,  and  those 
who  bring  their  tithea,  which  are  due  to  me,  shall 
be  lewaxded  with  a  good  dinner,  but/these  who  dp 
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not,  may  depend  that  ^n  Saturday  they  will  dine  on 
a  lawyer* 9  Utter  /" 

Old  Edie  Ochiltreei  the  " Gaberlunzie  man"  in 
the  "Antiquary,"  was  not  a  more  independent 
philosopher  than  his  American  counterpart,  who 
held  the  following  collo<^uy  with  a  rich  stock-oper- 
ator: 

'*  Just  you  take  notice  that  God  has  given  me  a 
soul  and  a  body,  as  good  for  all  the  purposes  of 
thinking,  drinking,  eating,  and  taking  my  pleasure, 
as  he  has  you.  It*s  a  free  country,  too,  and  we  are 
on  an  equality.  You  and  I  have  the  same  common 
master — are  equally  free — ^live  equally  easy — are 
both  traveling  to  the  same  place,  and  both  have  to 
die  and  be  buried  in  the  end.** 

'*  You  pretend,  then,  that  there  is  no  diJQference 
between  us  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,  a»  to  ettentiaU.  You  swagger 
and  drink  wine  in  company  of  your  own  choosing; 
I  drink  a  simple  beer,  which  I  like  better  than  wine, 
in  company  which  I  like  better  than  ycur  company. 
You  make  a  thousand  dollars  a  day,  perhaps — ^I 
make  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  maybe.  If  you  are  con- 
tented, so  am  I.  We*re  equally  happy  at  night. 
You  dress  in  new  clothes — I  am  Just  as  happy  in 
old  ones,  and  am  not  afraid  to  ute  them.  If  I  have 
less  property  than  you,  I  have  less  to  care  about. 
If  fewer  friends,  I  have  less  friendship  to  lose ;  and 
if  I  don*t  make  as  great  a  figure  in  the  world,  I  make 
as  great  a  shadow  on  the  pavement.  I  am  as  great 
as  you.  Besides,  my  worid  for  it,  I  have  fewer  en- 
emies— meet  with  fewer  losses — carry  as  light  a 
heart,  and  sing  as  merry  a  song  as  the  best  of  you." 

**  But,  then,  is  the  contempt  of  the  world  no- 
thing !** 

"  The  envy  of  the  world  Is  as  bad  as  its  contempt, 
and  teone  too,  I  think.  You  have  the  one,  and  I 
auppose  I  have  a  share  of  the  other.  We  are  match- 
ed there  too.  And  besides,  the  world  deals  in  this 
matter  equally  unjustly  with  us  both.  You  and  I 
live  by  our  wits  instead  of  living  by  our  industry ; 
and  the  only  difference  between  us,  in  this  particu- 
lar, that  is  worth  mentioning,  is,  that  it  costs  soci- 
ety more  to  maintain  you  than  it  does  me.  I  am 
content  with  a  little ;  you  want  a  great  deal,  and 
are  not  a  bit  happier  when  you  get  it.  Neither  of 
us  raise  grain  or  potatoes,  or  weave  cloth,  or  manu- 
facture any  thing  useful.  We  therefore  add  no- 
thing to  the  common  stock — we  are  only  consum- 
ers ;  and  if  the  world  judged  with  strict  impartial- 
ity, I  think  I  should  be  pronounced  the  cleverest 
fellow  of  the  two  !" 


That  rare  Daguerreotypistof  Humanity,  the  late 
lamented  "  Georgia  Laufyer^"  has  drawn  a  picture 
of  a  '*  Vegetable  Jfan,"  which  is  a  perfect  picture  in 
its  kind.  Two  friends  and  brother  lawyers  of  the 
writer  are  traveling  across  the  wide  sandy  region 
that  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Altamaha, 
when  they  are  overtaken  by  a  storm.  They  are  in 
a  sad  plight,  and  almost  in  despair,  when  all  at 
once  a  clumsy,  ill-shapen  log  hut,  with  gaping  in- 
terstices, beckons  them  to  its  welcome  shelter : 

"A  fire  of  pine,  or  'light- wood,*  as  it  is  called, 
blazed  in  the  clay  chimney.  In  one  comer  of  the 
fire-place  were  huddled  a  baker's  dozen  of '  yellow- 
complected*  children.  A  tall,  gaunt  female,  with 
long  uncombed  tresses,  or  bunches  of  coarse  red 


hair,  was  seated  upon  the  floor ;  while  in  fioat  of 
the  fire,  and  occupying  the  only  stool  in  the  hovel. 
sat  the  '  lord  of  the  soil,'  shivering  under  the  maligB 
influence  of  the  tertian  ague. 

"  *  Good  morning,  my  friend,'  said  one  of  the  vis- 
itors, who  is  celebrated  for  his  politeness  and  u>- 
banity. 

"  *  'Morning  !*  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  *  Fine  situation  you  have  here.' 

"  *  Fine  sit-u-a-tion  ! — what  is  it  £aitfor  V 

"  *  Why,  I  should  suppose  you  would  hare  good 
sport  here  in  hunUng.* 

** '  Then  you'd  suppose  a  lie.  You  can't  hmi 
'cepting  you  got  someUiing  to  hunt  a/,  kin  ye  V 

"  *  No ;  that's  a  very  clear  case.  I  though  how- 
ever, that  so  near  the  river  there  would  be  plenty 
of  deer.  Still,  if  it  is  not  a  good  Ivanim^-^toraA^  k 
is  a  good  place  for  raising  cattle.' 

**  *  It  u,  is  it  ?  S'posin'  the  cattle  gets  into  the 
swamp,  and  the  river  rises  onto  'em,  and  the  'taxnd 
fools  don't  get  out  o*  the  way,  but  get  drownded— 
how  you  gwine  to  raise  'cm  then,  eh  V 

"  *  That  is  certainly  very  bad  j  but  there  is  em 
comfort  left  to  you.  If  you  have  not  the  ridjetf 
soil,  nor  the  best  hunting-ground,  nor  the  greenest 
pasturage,  you  have  what  is  better  than  all — yoa 
have  health.' 

***I  have,  eh?  Do  you  see  them  yaller-coai- 
plected  critters  in  the  comer  there  ?  ThertC*  got 
"health,"  ahCt  they?  The  old  'oman  there,  afc^t 
got  it,  axfCt  she  ?  And  look  at  me,  with  this  cnss«d 
agcr  shakin'  my  bones  into  a  jelly.  You  call  thst 
"Aca;M,"doyer 

"  *  Look  here,  my  friend,*  said  the  lawyer,  *  an- 
swer me  this  question,  and  I  won't  ask  jou  another 
one.  If  you  can't  get  any  thing  to  grow  here,  and 
nothing  to  hunt,  if  all  your  cattle  drown,  and  yoor 
family  are  all  the  while  sick,  why  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  do  you  not  up  sticks  and  off?  Why 
do  you  stay  here  V 

**  *  OA,  ^ cause  the  Ught-u>ood  knots  are  so  ^maaai 
handy  /' 

"  Now  (hat  is  what  I  call  a  man  of  the  v«gv€ailt 
species.  I  can't  tell  whether  a  vegetable  thinks  or 
not ;  but  if  it  does,  I  have  no  dou'bt  that  that  man's 
idea  of  heaven  was,  that  it  consisted  of  a  large  pins 
barren,  where  the  light-wood  knots  were  *  'maxia* 
handy,'  and  where  he  would  shiver  the  whole  dsy 
with  fever-and-ague  over  a  large  fire  of  the  afi>i»- 
said  light- wood  knots. 

"The  storm  was  raging  without;  the  rain  de- 
scended in  torrents;  the  red  lightning  darted  xls 
forked  tongue  through  the  darkness.  And  \^st% 
within,  in  unbroken  silence,  and  almost  motionless, 
sat  the  woman  and  her  children,  as  cold  and  inani- 
mate as  the  stone  itself." 

(This  "  human  vegetable,"  it  should  be  premised, 
is  all  this  while  playing  an  endless  monotonons 
tune  on  an  old  dirty  violin.) 

*  *  *  Why  don't  you  stop  that  tiresome  fiddle  ?  Why 
don't  you  stop  the  leaks  in  your  house  V 

'*  *■  You  wouldn't  have  me  go  out  in  the  rain  to  do 
it,  would  ye  ?'  was  the  reply,  accompanied  by  ths 
fiddle. 

**  *  No ;  but  why  don't  you  stop  them  when  it 
imCt  rain?* 

"  '  Oh,  they  don't  leak  then  !  what*s  the  use  ?' " 

This  is  a  specimen  of  what  in  Yankee-land  would 
be  termed  a  very  "  shiftless  fellow !" 
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lUmatratwns  of  Cftmui,  by  H£]f  RT  (JiLBt.  (Pub- 
lished by  Ticknor  and  Fields.)  The  author  of  Uua 
Tolumo  has  acquired  a  brilliant  celebrity  as  a  popu- 
lar lecturer  on  subjects  oonneoted  with  literature 
and  ait.  Few  public  ^>6akers  exert  a  more  potent 
influence  on  an  intellectual  audience.  Nor  is  his 
attractive  power  confined  to  scholars  or  highly  cul- 
tirated  circles.  The  mixed  assemblies  of  a  coun- 
tjy  lyceum  listen  with  charmed  attention  to  dis- 
courses from  his  lips,  that  would  delight  the  most 
fi»tidious  hearers  in  the  halJs  of  a  university. 
This  universal  admiration  may  be  ascribed  in  put 
to  the  kindling  earnestness  of  his  manner — his  deep, 
electric  tones  of  passion — the  melancholy  but  im- 
pressive music  of  his  cadences — the  sudden  bursts 
of  inspiration  with  which  he  thrills  the  hearts  of 
his  audience,  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  colloquial 
narrative,  or  a  didactic  critical  discussion.  But 
these  causes  do  not  fully  explain  the  secret  of  his 
spiritual  magnetism.  It  must  be  traced  to  a  deeper 
source  than  any  rhetorical  expression.  No  mere 
declaimer,  however  forcible  or  adroit,  could  com- 
mand the  respect  and  sympathy  which  wait  upon 
his  words,  whenever  he  speaks  in  public.  Mr. 
Giles,  then,  possesses  the  unoomaon  gift  of  com- 
bining ideas,  that  are  Just  above  the  common  grasp, 
with  those  that  are  familiar  and  on  a  level  with  the 
average  power  of  comprehension.  He  never  soars 
so  high  as  to  be  lost  in  the  clouds,  nor  dives  so 
deep  as  to  touch  a  muddy  bottom.  His  suggestions 
always  have  the  air  of  novelty,  and  are  in  fact  so 
far  original,  that  they  are  not  copied  from  others, 
but  emanate  from  his  own  mind.  They  often  act 
as  a  pleasing  surprise,  even  on  persons  addicted  to 
reflection,  and  seldom  fail  to  bring  a  swarm  of  de- 
lightful associations  in  their  train.  Instinct  with 
thought,  they  excite  thought  in  the  hearer.  Fully 
charged  with  feeling,  they  conununioate  the  conta- 
gious glow  to  the  whole  audience. 

These  qualities  are  certainly  better  adapted  to 
give  success  to  a  popular  speaker  than  to  furnish 
materials  for  a  volume.  But  Mr.  Giles  loses  no- 
thing by  exchanging  the  lecture  for  the  essay,  and 
using  a  book,  rather  than  the  desk,  as  the  vehicle 
for  instruction.  His  fine  critical  skill  gives  a 
charm  to  his  composition.  As  a  critic,  few  writen 
in  this  country  can  sustain  pretensions  equal  to  his. 
His  taste  is  i^preciative,  though  not  weakly  toler- 
ant. His  positive  nature  leads  him  to  search  for 
beauty  in  the  sphere  of  art,  rather  than  to  grope  for 
the  detection  of  faults.  He  has  nothing  mean,  or 
malignant,  or  mereiless,  in  his  intellectual  struc- 
ture, rejoicing  more  in  the  contemplation  of  excel- 
lence than  exulting  in  the  discovery  of  esthetic 
short-comings.  Nor  is  his  criticism  ever  cold  and 
negative  in  its  character.  The  examination  of  a 
favorite  writer  oflen  entices  him  into  fascinating 
episodes  of  his  own.  Many  of  the  excursions  in 
which  he  thus  indulges  are  admirable  specimens 
of  a  rich  poetical  diction — are  filled  with  invigor- 
ating thoughts — abound  with  wise  and  benign  coun- 
sels— and  appeal  to  the  noblest  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart. 

In  the  present  volume  we  have  a  number  of 
essays  on  eminent  authora,  including  Cervantes, 
Wordsworth,  Bums,  De  Quincey,  and  Hawthorne, 
together  with  several  papers  on  more  general  themes, 
but  all  of  them  marked  by  the  richness  of  fancy, 
keeness  of  discrimination,  strength  and  elevation 
of  passion,  and  exuberance  of  expression,  which 
are  as  natural  to  Mr.  Giles  as  the  air  he  breathes. 


His  hearers  wiU  easily  reoognis^  some  of  their  old 
£svorites,  but  will  give  them  a  no  less  cordial  greet* 
ing  on  account  of  the  new  garb  in  which  diey  make 
their  appearance. 

Th9  IUmtraitdNatmnlHi$tory,hy  the  Rer.  J.  Q, 
Wood  (pablisbsd  by  Haiper  and  Brothers),  prsMnts 
the  subject  in  a  maimer  suited  to  interest  and  in- 
struct the  general  mass  of  readers.  It  aians  to  corn- 
bins  accuracy  of  information  and  systematic  ar- 
rangement with  brevity  and  simplicity  of  trestment. 
The  materials  of  the  work  are  deriTcd  both  from 
personal  experience,  from  the  most  recent  soological 
writeiB,  and  from  the  private  communications  of 
well-infbnned  travelers  in  almost  every  portion  of 
the  world.  The  descriptive  portions  in  the  various 
branches  of  natural  history,  are  mariied  by  vividness 
and  simplicity.  Numerous  original  anecdotes  are 
introduced,  illustrative  of  animal  habits  and  pecnli« 
arities,  in  connection  with  scientific  details,  and  a 
great  variety  of  spirited  engravings  £ive  a  life-like 
aspect  to  the  whole  volume.  It  possesses  equal  in- 
terest for  juvenile  and  for  mature  roadeis. 

JUurary  RtcreMtiaiu  4md  Mi$o»llamtB,  by  John  G. 
Whittuk  (published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields),  is  a 
collection  of  the  author's  prose  productions,  origin- 
ally written  for  newspapers  with  which  he  has  beeit 
connected.  They  well  deserve  preservation  in  a  per- 
manent form,  and  make  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
stores  of  graceful  and  agreeable  literature.  Ths 
volume  consists  of  miscellaneous  essays,  historical 
sketches,  literary  criticisms,  and  descriptive  narra- 
tives, with  an  occasional  paper  **  bearing  directly  or 
remotely  upon  questions  which  still  divide  popular 
feeling  and  opinion,  the  entire  omission  of  which 
would  have  done  injustice  to  the  author's  convic- 
tions, and  been  a  poor  compliment  to  the  reader's  lib- 
erality." Mr.  Whittier's  style  is  never  cold,  or  Isb- 
guid,  or  commonplace.  Inspired  with  genuine  hu- 
man sympathies,  it  brings  the  heart  into  a  warm  and 
kindly  atmosphere,  while  his  animated  pictures  of 
nature,  his  touches  of  quiet  humor,  and  his  frequent 
keenness  of  remark,  create  a  perpetual  interest  for 
the  intellect.  Without  encroaching  on  the  province 
of  poetry,  Mr.  Whittier's  prose  is  such  as  none  but 
a  poet  could  write,  abounding  in  felicitous  com- 
binations, and  betraying  a  lively  play  of  fancy,  even 
amidst  the  most  homely  details.  His  views  of  life, 
as  expressed  in  this  volume,  are  elevated  and  gen- 
erous. With  an  ardent  faith  in  the  capacities  of 
man  for  good,  he  does  not  permit  the  presence  of 
evil  to  dim  his  hopes,  and  quench  his  genial  aspira- 
tions in  cheerless  misanthropy.  Among  the  pieces 
now  published,  *'  My  Summer  with  Dr.  Singletsry" 
is  the  longest,  and  perhaps  the  beat  adapted  to  be- 
come a  general  favorite.  It  gives  the  portraiture  of 
a  solitary  old  humorist  in  a  country  village,  whoso 
mind  was  teeming  with  past  memories  and  present 
fancies,  and  from  whose  overflowing  storehouse  the 
author  draws  several  chapten  of  delightful  narrative 
and  description.  The  traits  of  this  fine  specimen 
of  one  of"  Nature's  noblemen"  may  be  recognised  in 
many  an  original  among  the  hills  of  New  England. 

Rudolph  Garrigue  has  brought  out  a  collection  of 
Oerman  Pottry^  translated  into  English  verse  by 
Alfred  Baskbrvillk,  which  claims  the  attention . 
alike  of  the  lovers  of  poetry  and  of  German  litera- 
ture. It  embraces  specimens  from  a  wide  range  o^ 
writers,  arranged  according  to  priority  of  birth,  from 
the  middle  of  the  last  centniy  to  the  present  time. 
In  company  with  the  veteran  standards,  whose  chief 
productions  have  beooms  familiar  by  freqiMnt  trans-  f  ^ 
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lation,  we  here  find  selections  from  modern  writerv, 
who,  though  lest  celebrated,  show  that  poetic  in- 
ifinCiMi  ia  by  aa  MBHUi  extinct  ia  tli»  Germaii  F«- 
thwl«Bd.  AmoB9  these,  are  aeveiai  of  the  raoent 
abMBpioiiso££arQpe«ft&e«doi%whos«fief3F«tnLiiw 
still  echo  with  the  excitements  of  i«v<diitiata#  Fbr 
tlM  MKMt  part,  the  tmnslslio—  are  tJiowilsd  with 
apirifc  and  fidelity,  preseivixig  the  mstm  -of  th»  orip 
iaal  in  ^very- instance,  and  nmamSky  Teprodttoing  the 
tbooght  with  literal  exactness.  A  ninnte  veibal 
ontioiBm  coald  doohtless  disoo^r  many  imperfeo- 
tionsinthe  version,  bat  it  would  be  ungracious  to 
dwfiU  on  errors  in  a  work  which,  as  a  whole, 
bsais  the  marlu  of  oonsoientioiis  care  and  litofary 
aseoanplishmant.  The  original  text  is  presented  on 
the  page  opposite  the  translaition,  AmushiHg  «i  al» 
nost  resistless  temptatiim  to  the  Oemian  scholar  to 
look  out  for  disorepanoies^ 

One  of  Ticknor  and  'Fields^  most  interesting  Te- 
prints  i»  Mrs.  NiWYOir  Okooland's  recent  work, 
entitisd  MmnaraUe  W9mm--4Me  Story  ofikeirLhes, 
iaclttding  tnogmihical  sketches  of  Lady  Russell, 
MadsBiUB  D'Ardlay  and  MWw  I^loan,  Mary  L.  WaM, 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Lady  PutasiMrwo,  Margaret 
iViller,  and  Lady  Salo.  T%s  piominent  incidents  in 
Iks  liyes  of  these  *^tnonioEaUe  women'^-aro  repro- 
dtwsd  fvom  aothentio  sources,  and  placed  in  a  light 
adaptsd  to  awaken  an  interest  in  tlie  hijihest  traits 
of  «hoir  character.  Mrs.  Crosland  writes- with  live- 
Unsss  and  channbig  simplieity.  Her  narrative  is 
•nUrened  with  true  womanly  sympa^es,  although 
Am  makss  no  attempt  to  give  a  fiilso  briUianey  to 
the  virtues  of  her  favorites.  One  of  the  most  agree* 
aUe  piq>ers  in  the  volume  is  that  devoted  to  Ma- 
dame  D'ArUay  and  Mrs.  Pxosai.  Apart  from  its 
happy  skctshes  of  charaeter,  it  is  filled  with  illus- 
tratiofts  of  the  literary  society  of  that  period,  and 
abounds  with  amusing  anecdote.  The  author  has 
dsoe  justice  to  the  memoiy  of  our  conntfywomen, 
Mis.  Ware  and  Margaret  Fuller.  She  cherishes  a 
loving  appreciation  of  tbo  qm^t  disinterestedness 
and  rare  feminine  wisdom  of  the  one,  while  she 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  strong  affieotions  and  he- 
roic spirit  of  self^sacriioe  of  the  other,  in  admira- 
tion of  her  brightand  sometimes  dassltng  intellectual 
Hlfls.  The  purpose  of  the  volume  is  **  to  set  before 
the  young  women  of  the  present  day  examples  of 
wives  and  mothers  who  have  done  their  dutr  under 
dificttkies  and  temptations/'  rather  than  to  *'  en- 
oouiage  a  liking  for  individual  and  isolated  in- 
stances" of  exceptional  adventure.  "Wift  think  the 
avthor  has  successfully  accompltshed  her  design, 
and  produced  a  work  equally  excellent  in  itstend- 
eneiss  and  Rightful  in  its  spirit. 

7%e  Cojptsiru  of  the  Raman  RepvbUcy  by  HltNltr 
William  Hbrbbrt.  (Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner.)  Commencing  with  Seipio  Afncanus,  and 
dosing  with  Julius  Cssar,  this  volume  celebrates 
the  great  Roman  commanders  whose  names  are 
identified  with  military  glory.  Mr.  Herbert  sum- 
marUy  disposes  of  the  claims  of  the  Camilli,  the 
Ourii,  and  the  Decii,  as  belonging  to  the  world  of 
romance  rather  than  of  authentic  history,  and  main- 
tains that  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Htamibal,  was 
the  first  Roman  who  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  an 
eminent  Captain.  The  subjugation  of  It^  to  the 
aims  of  Rome  was  not  due  to  the  individual  sci- 
ence and  prowess  of  her  generals,  but  to  the  ex- 
traordinary constitution  and  peculiar  organization 
of  her  people.  Prior  to  the  conqueror  of  Zama,  no 
single  man  displayed  such  remarkable  qtialities  as 
to  anthorise  his  pretensions  to  Ae  praise  of  decided 
nnyiary  genius.  IneveryrespeetjSeiptoisapritte 


favorite  with  the  author.  As  a  general,  he  < 
mands  his  warmest  admiration.  From  his  firat  to 
his  last  battle^  he  can  not  discover  an  error  of  jedg- 
meat  or  fiulure  of  e^^cutioa.  Even  his  imperfee- 
tions  as  a  man  have  a  strange  faseination.  The 
extmonUnary  infNenee  wkieh  he  possessed  over 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  was  owing  in 
a  great  degree  to  his  unusual  dignity  of  deportment, 
his  singular  personal  beauty,  his  brflKant  convets»- 
tioiial  talents,  and  his  winning  suavity  of  address; 
Stin,  the  author  discusses  Ac  defects  of  his  hen 
with  great  impartiality,  and,  in  some  points  of  view, 
presents  a  less  fkvorable  estimate  of  his  character 
than  that  given  by  Br.  Arnold.  In  the  composition  of 
this  volume  we  find  numerous  passagesof  uncommon 
splendor  of  diction,  and  showing  plmost  unequakd 
powers  of  scenic  dc$cription.  As  a  whole,  Kowcrcr, 
we  do  not  think  it  comes  up  to  the  sTcrage  stnndaid 
of  Ife.  Herbert^  prcxiuctions.  There  are  freqoetf 
instances  of  careless  writing,  occasional  repetitions, 
and  sometimes  a  train  of  thought  is  suggested  radter 
than  developed.  The  robime  is  also  disfigcxed 
vri^  numerous  t3rpographicaI  errors. 

L^^9  Ltncn  is  the  title  of  a  domestic  stoiy, 
abouiidingin  natural  sketches  of  character,  andfie- 
quent  pathetic  and  touching  scenes.  The  pkit 
shifts  often  to  different  and  distant  localities,  alfbrd- 
ing  scope  to  the  writer  for  portraitures  of  a  greit 
variety  of  social  phases.  In  some  instances  tht 
characters  are  copied  firom  famous  originals,  and  tht 
fidelity  of  their  representation  will  be  easily  veec^ 
nixed.  The  volume  is  recommended  by  its  air  df 
reality,  its  excellent  moral  tone,  and  the  flowiog 
ease  of  its  language.  (Published  by  Harper  asd 
Brothers.) 

A  Complete  TVeoliyd  on  ArHfichJt  Tiwh  BreeM^g, 
edited  by  W.  H.  Fry,  comprises  the  substance  o( 
the  reports  on  the  subject  made  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy and  the  PVench  Government,  with  paniculsif 
of  ^e  discovery  as  pursued  in  England.  TTie  af- 
tificial  mode  of  multiplying  fish  in  illimitable  nua- 
bers,  it  appears,  was  found  out  in  Germany  nearly 
a  century  ago,  but  has  been  lost  sight  of  until  re- 
cently, when  it  has  attracted  the  attention  both  of 
practical  and  scientific  men.  An  appropriation  was 
made  for  its  encouragement  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  1652,  and  the  result  has  been  of  a  quite 
satisfactory  nature.  In  the  first  six  months  of  itf 
operation  the  superintendents  of  the  establishment 
had  artificially  fecundated  3,902,000  eggs,  and  p«o- 
duced  1,683,200  living  fish,  of  which  600,000  wcie 
trout  and  salmon.  The  present  volume  sets  forth 
all  the  details  of  this  curious  discovery,  and  ex- 
plains the  methods  by  which,  **  at  little  care  and 
little  cost,  barren  or  impoverished  streams  may  be 
stocked  to  an  unlimited  extent  with  the  rarest  and 
most  valuable  breeds  of  fish,  from  eggs  artificially 
procured,  impregnated,  and  hatched.*  (Published 
by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 

The  Virginia  Comtdians,  edited  frdm  the  MSS< 
of  C.  Efpinghax,  Esq.  (published  by  D.  Appleton 
and  Co.),  betrays  the  pen  of  a  gifted  writer  who  has 
already  laid  his  native  State  under  obligationn  by 
hia  lifb-like  illustrations  of  her  history,  in  the  gaib 
of  attractive  fictions.  The  volumes  before  us  por- 
tray the  state  of  society  in  Virginia  during  the  pe- 
riod immediately  prior  to  the  Revolution — ^e  chiar- 
acters  of  the  plot  are  entirely  taken  from  authentic 
tradition — and  are  made  to  contribute  to  a  piquant 
and  often  highly-amusing  stoiy.  Entirely  at  hone 
among  the  scenes  whidhhe  describes — glowing  with 
a  filial  affection  towards  Old  Virginia — romhinri^ 
the  tastes  of  an  antiquary  with  iha  temper  of  a  bit- 
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moiist — 9fkd  fo^^eKmg  a  fine  ioctiiict  for  tbe  Tari- 
eties  of  charact«r— the  author  bfta  wrought  up  the 
mateiiala  at  his  coiQina^d  mtQ  a  narcaUve  no.leca 
remarkable  for  ita  Tigoi  of  deacpdiptioa  thaA.ita  dra- 
matic effect,  with  hia  former  |)«o4ui;tion»r-wiiich 
have  found  such  a  (aTorable  reception  firon^  the  pub- 
lic— this  story  fills  a  peculiar  plw  in  qui  TM4vf» 
literature,  and  legitimate's  the  claip^  of  ita  anony- 
mous writer  to  original  ta^enV . 

Birdt  qf  the  Bible,  by  the  BfBT.  H.;  iUltBAGOB. 
(published  b  j  Lin4i»y .  anfl  Blaki^t^n*)  In  this 
elegantly  illustrated  rolame  we  hav^  one  of  the 
earliest  giil-bpoks  of  the  ac^i^ona  and  one  WfiUr 
adapted  to  the  gratification  of  tlie  reUgv>u«  circle. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  animated  deacriptiona  of 
the  various  birds  aUude4  to  in  Sftcred  Writ*  with 
selections  of  poetry  appropriate  to  the  ^espoctive 
subjects.  The  eAgcavings  which  accompany  the 
letter-press  are  in  a^igh  style  of  e^cell^enoe ;  aiid« 
together  with  the  beautiful  typography  of.  the  rol- 
tune,  make  it  a  tasteful  ornament  for  the  drawing- 
room  table,  uf  well  as  u  y^uable  addition  to  the 
library. 

K.  H.  Butlei  and  Co.  have  issjied  a  new  and  M- 
larged  edition  of  Professor  Hurt's  tFemak  JProm 
Writers  qf  America  containing  brief  sk^tchea.  of 
their  biography,  and  selections  from  their  workau 
The  volume  is  brought  out  in  a  style  of  sumptaous 
beauty » and  is  embellished  with  portraits  of  ae,razal 
of  the  celebrated  women  whose  writings  from  a  por^ 
tipn  of  its  contents.  In  his  biographioal  notices* 
Professor  Hart  has,  perhtms,  err^  by,  an  exqeaai«« 
brevity ;  but  he  is  uniforpuy  kind  and  gallaM  to  his 
fair  subjects— preserving  as  great  a  degree  of  im- 
partiality as  could  be  expected  of  frail  mortals 
where  living  character?  aj^  the  theme..  The  speci- 
mens which  he  ha^  given  of  their  wntinga  ace  fa- 
vorable to  the  charapter  of  female  literature  in  this 
country.  They  present  ^.  singular  yariety  of  taste 
and  talent,  and  certainly  can  not  in  every  instanee 
claim  the  highest  rank  j  but  they  all  show  ai^  admir- 
able cultivation^  great  parity  o^sentimenti  rare  £a* 
cility  and  gracefulness  of  expression,  and  not  un- 
(requently  the  marki  of  original  and  vigproua  thought. 
They  do  not  appear  to  imitate  any  foreign,  model ; 
nor  are  there  often  any  traces  of  imitating  one  an- 
other. Most  of  the  pieces  are  maxked  by  a  certain 
air  of  spontaneity— showing  that  they  had  their  ori- 
gin in  a  genuine  inward  impulse,  rather  than  in  any 
compulsion  of  circumstances.  Doubtless  tJbe  influ- 
ence of  our  free  institutions  is  friendly  to  the  devel- 
opment and  exercise  of  womanly  genius.  The 
universal  spread  of  education  calla  out  intellectual 
force  wherever  it  exists ;  while  the  prevailing  equal- 
ity of  social  position  gives  ample  scope  for  its  un- 
fettered action.  Hence,  though  perhaps  no  Ameri- 
can authoress  has  attained  the  eminent  of  a  J)e 
Sta^l,  a  Somervillo,  a  Browning,  the  catalogue  of 
female  writers  in  this  country  presents  a  variety 
and  uniform  excellenoe  of  which  no  otber  literature 
can  boast 

Ida  Norman  (published  by  ^^Idoa,  JLamport^  and 
Blakcman)^  is  the  title  of  an  original  novelty  Mm. 
Lincoln  Ph£X.P8,  depicting  the  varied  fortunes  of 
a  heroine,  from  the  days  of  school-girl  prosperity, 
through  numerous  reverses  and  trials,  to  a  happy 
denouement.  The  plot  is  a  hackneyed  one,  and  is  in- 
cumbered with  top  great  a  multiplicity  of  incidents, 
but  it  conveys  a  wholesome  moral,  and  is  developed 
^tth  considerable  ability. 

Spmeer  and  the  Fairy  Queen,  by  JoHM  3-  Uabt, 
LL.D.  (PubUshed  by  Hayes  and  Zell.)  The  de- 
sign of  this  Tolume  is  to  open,  the  tveatttita  of 


thought  and  eentiment  ooneealed  in  the  poetry  of 
Spenser,  ibr  the  enjoyineitt  of  our  excited  and  bvey 
sgeb  With  a  pro^nind  and  teader  admtrattoa  for 
the  gseai  alisgorieel  bard,  the  editor  would  fois 
make  his.  gbnoiia  end  ennobling  ideas  fumUar  to 
the  ^preciatiea  of  n^ea  and  women  among  htf 
contenposarieB.  i&eanyiag  out  this  plan,  he  he* 
preeented  the  thonghta  of  tke  poet,  partly  in  pfote« 
in  the  language  of  the  editor,  and  partly  l^  eztraet% 
in  the  langnage  of  the  aathor,  with  die  spelUsg  i» 
some  degree  modernised.  Although  we  do  nel  svp^ 
poee  that,  the  snbtle  and  delicate  conceptions  of 
Spenser,  will  gain  a^y  sudden  aoeession  of  poptilar«' 
itjr  by.  thta-  effort  of  an  admirer,  we  none  the  lea* 
welcome  it  as  a  devout -bomage  to  peetieal  genitts^ 
betraying  a  sineare  sympathy  with  the  highest  spir- 
itual beauty,,  and  an  enviable  skill  in  its  iUustnu 
tioxL 

Later  Yaata  is^the  title  of  a  new  work  by  the  an- 
tlwrof  "  The  Old  House  by  the  River.'*  It  is  dx9^ 
tinguished  by  the  same  sweetness  and  pathos  of 
sentiment,  the  same  pictonsqeeness  and  vigor  of 
descr^tion,  and  the  sme  graeeful  flow  of  dietion^ 
which  have  won  sfitok  a  flattering  wekeme  to  the 
fonnei  psoductiooa  of  the  author.  He  has  made  hia 
place  good  among  our  moft  natoial  and  foroible 
uKriten.  on  rural  scenes,  and  the  present  work  will 
enhance  his  enviaUe  reputation.  Though  seleeting 
prose  as  hismedinm  for  expression,  he  has  the  eye 
and  the  heart  of  a  poet,  and  his  words  will  ahrays 
find  an  echo  among  readers  of  a  poetical  tempem^ 
ment,    (Published  by  Haiper  and  BrothersO 

S^Mmifmt.  ef  the  New .  Teetammi,  by  Riohakd 
Omvniciz  TUBWCH.  (Published  by  Redfield.) 
This  volume,  by  one  of  ^  most  acute  and  ingen- 
ious, word^ca^es,  occupies  n  place  whieh  has  hith* 
erto  been  left  almoat  entirely  vacant  in  sacred  phi- 
lology«  Without  olainaag  to  exhaust  the  subject* 
it  dinninsen  ae  vend  of  the  most  important  synonyms 
of  the  ]<few.  Testament,  and  points  out  tbeb  enalo* 
gies  and  diflnienoes  with  sagacity  and  force.  The 
volume  foorms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  apparatus 
of  the  Bibliesl  student. 

Emparieal  jP^fcAojo^;  Wt  the  Hwman  Mind  m 
Ginm  in  Centciamakaae,  by  Lavibns  P.  HiOKOX, 
D.D.  (PjiUishcd  by  G.  Y.  Van  De  Bogert.)  The 
forsoer  work  of  the  author  on  Rational  Psychology 
has  established  his  reputation  as  a  profound  and 
sharp-sighted  raetiq>hy8ioian.  In  some  sense,  the 
piseant  volume  may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  thar 
iaqiortant  pmduotien.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
primaigr,  ahsolnte  eonditions  of  all  Intelligence,  in 
ita  snbleetive  idek  and  its  o'bjeotive  law,  it  deals 
only  with  the  facta  of  experience  as  brought  to  light 
in  the  common  oonsoioueness  of  humanity.  It 
makes  no  daima  to  the  prevogatives  of  an  extol 
science,  and  prefers  to  be  deemed  less  a  psychology, 
than  a  description  of  the  human  mind.  Still,  the 
author  has  endeavored  to  group  and  harmonise  the 
foots  with  which  he  deala  in  an  integral  unity ;  and, 
in  this  point  of  view,  demands  for  his  system  an 
equal  place  in  acienoe,  to  say  the  least,  to  that  held 
by  chemistry,  geology,  and  botany.  His  work  is 
intended  aa  a  prepcvation  for  the  study  of  mete- 
physies  in  more  ttdvaneed  stages  of  pbilesophical 
inquiry,  and  is  written  in  a  manner  to  be  compre- 
h^ed  by  intelligent  students,  with  an  ordinary 
gift  of  introspection,  enabling  thera  to  foil  back  on 
the  actual  data  of  consciousness  on  which  the  whole 
m^hod  of  the  author  is  founded.  The  peculiar 
merit  of  the  volume  is  its  dear  recognition  of  the 
world  of  oonseieesness,  inespeetive  of  the  sphere 
of  sensuous  observation.    It  presents  the  interior  | 
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^U  of  human  experieBO*  in  a  clear  and  oonrincing 
light.  At  times,  the  hmgnage  b  too  technical  for 
the  novice  in  psychological  inqairies;  but,  as  a 
feneral  rule,  a  lucid  expression  is  given  to  definite 
conceptions.  Several  of  the  topics  treated  of  are 
subjected  to  a  vigorous  and  powerful  analysis,  and 
the  results  set  forth  in  the  transparent  nediam  of 
apt  and  original  illustrations.  In  the  devotion  to 
material  studies  and  pursuits — ^which  is  just  now 
so  much  the  order  of  the  day — ^the  rare  merits  of  this 
treatise  may  perhaps  foil  of  due  appreciation ;  but 
no  competent  judge  can  give  it  a  thorough  exsmin- 
ation,  without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  ex> 
needing  value  of  its  instructions,  and  the  uncommon 
didactic  acconq>lishments  of  its  author. 

A  new  volume  of  Poemt,  by  Thomas  William 
Paksons  (published  by  Tiduor  and  Fields),  is  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  productions  of  the  month, 
on  account  of  the  severe  classical  form  of  its  com- 
position, and  its  utter  freedom  from  the  melo-dra- 
matic  vagaries  which  have  been  so  aBsurdly  affected 
by  many  popular  modem  poets.  It  is  strongly 
Buriied  by  terseness  of  language  and  energy  of 
thought.  The  prevailing  severity  of  its  tone  is  hap> 
pily  relieved  by  specimens  of  brilliant  humor,  and 
occasional  passages  of  pathetic  tenderness.  With 
none  of  the  transient  glare  which  allures  a  swarm 
of  superficial  readers,  the  strong,  sinewy  qualities 
of  this  poetry  are  a  pledge  of  the  permanent  esteem 
in  which  it  will  be  held  by  the  lovers  of  healthy  and 
masculine  literature. 

The  Ltfe  and  EpuOea  of  the  ApoatU  Pmul,  by  tiie 
Rev.  W.  J.  CovTBBABB  and  the  Rev^  J.  S.  How- 
son,  is  issued  by  Charles  Seribner,  in  two  large 
octavo  volumes,  and  will  doubtless  be  regarded  by 
the  religious  public  in  general,  no  less  than  by  the- 
ological students,  as  an  acquisition  of  almost  ines- 
timable  value.  The  high  reputation  of  this  work  in 
Great  Britain  makes  any  comment  on  its  merits  su- 
perfluous, and  we  need  only  announce  to  our  readers 
the  appearance  of  apublication  illustrative  of  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  Soriptxires,  in  which  they  may 
be  sure  of  not  experiencing  any  disappointment. 

JeruMoUmandits  Vicmityj  by  W.H.Odbnhbimbr 
(published  by  £.  H.  Butler  and  Co.,  Philadelphia), 
is  an  elegant  Christmas  offering,  composed  of  a  se- 
ries of  lectures  delivered  in  St.  Peter's  Church 
during  Passion  Week,  and  illustrating  the  most 
important  scenes  and  localities  of  the  Holy  City. 
They  combine  description,  instruction,  andrriigious 
counsels  in  an  impressive  manner,  and  are  admir- 
ably adapted  to  awaken  pious  associations  with  the 
interesting  places  which  they  portray.  In  point  of 
typographicid  execution  and  pictorial  embelKsh- 
ment,  the  volume  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
most  beautiful  editions  of  a  similar  character,  and 
oan  not  foil  to  gratify  a  refined  taste. 

Memoira  of  Celebrated  Ckaracten,  by  Alphonsb 
DB  Lamabtinb.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.) Among  the  celebrated  characters  of  whom 
sketches  are  given  in  these  vohimesrate  Nelson, 
Heloise,  Columbus,  Palissy  the  Potter,  Cicero, 
Homer,  Joan  of  Arc,  Fcnelon,  and' others  of  no  less 
wide  a  diversity  of  position,  fortunes,  and  age.  They 
appear  to  havo  been  culled,  without  any  very  obvi- 
ous principle  of  selection,  from  the  universal  mass 
of  biographical  records ;  but,  in  every  instance,  they 
furnish  apt  materials  to  the  author's  plastic  imag- 
ination, and  prolific  pen.  What  a  versatility  of 
taste  and  talent,  to  be  sure,  does  he  exhibit !  How 
quickly  is  he  kindled  by  the  contemplatioa  of  every 
form  of  beauty !  What  glowing  sympathies  with  all 
that  is  noble  in  character,  loAy  in  genius,  or  heroic 


in  aotioa !  His  paasion  for  the  ideal  may  ofien  lead 
him  to  give  a  too  brilliant  coloring  to  the  rirtnes  of 
bis  fovorites,  and  to  throw  a  too  sombre  hue  mttmmd. 
the  lives  of  those  whose  base  and  vulgar  qualides 
call  forth  his  detesta^on.  He  must  bo  read  with 
the  allowance  that  is  always  due  to  the  statememf 
of  excitable  mid  impassfoned  writers.  The  silver 
vaU  of  ideality,  iM^iich  he  casta  around  his  figures, 
may  blind  the  eye  of  the  spectator  to  their  tmm 
features.  But  the  tinge  of  romance,  in  wiui^  hs 
delights,  gives  a  charm  to  his  pages  as  assthede 
compositions.  We  linger  over  his  radiant  picstorcs 
with  such  fond  admiration,  that  we  do  not  caie  to 
scrutinise  their  fidelity  with  too  curious  an  eye. 
The  volumes  now  published  exhibit  the  character- 
istic traits  of  their  author  in  strong  relief.  A  series 
of  vivid  portraitures,  they  exercise  a  resistless  spell 
over  the  beholder,  who  is  satiated  with  their  c&- 
chaatments,  and  is  not  tempted  to  question  these 
truthfulness. 

An  Addtees  before  the  LovievHU  Horticulturml  S»> 
<^y»  hy  Dr.  T.  S.  Bbll,  is  in  eloquent  and  finished 
peiformance,  descanting  on  the  attractions  of  flowem 
and  firuits  with  the  taste  of  an  amateur  and  ihs 
knowledge  ofa  scientific  botanist.  Such  discovuaes 
are  aaaong  the  few  productions  of  the  day  wluch  re- 
mind us  of  the  glow  and  freshness  of  the  Oardaa  of 
Eden. 

SenMne  far  the  People,  by  T.  H.  Stocmtos. 
The  modest  announcement  of  this  volume  wifl 
hardly  prepare  the  reader,  accustomed  to  sounding 
book-titles,  to  appreciate  the  extraordinary  merit 
which  its  pages  contain.  Its  author  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  first  of  living  pulpit  orators. 
All  his  life  a  severe  sufferer  from  ill-health,  he  has 
had  but  limited  opportunities  of  filling  that  space  be- 
fore the  public  eye  which  his  powers  qualified  him 
to  occupy.  The  present  work  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  more  Uian  an  indication  o(  the  richly- 
cultivated  mind  which  it  represents,  but  it  will  hs 
cordially  welcomed  as  a  most  interesting  and  elo- 
quent contribution  to  ^e  literature  of  the  pulpiL 
Sound  in  doctrine — able  in  exposition — fruitful  ia 
suggestive  hints^ — picturesque  in  style,  whenever 
the  topic  in  hand  admits — and  with  a  wider  aad 
more  tasteful  selectton  of  natural  images  than  ihs 
genius  of  the  ministry  gathers  from  landscape  and 
firmament,  it  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  varied, 
charming,  and  instructive  volumes  ever  offered  to 
the  Chrbtian  intellect  of  any  land.  (Published  by 
English  and  Company,  Pittsburgh.) 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lossiifo,  the  well-known  author  of 
the  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  has 
formed  an  association  with  Mr.  Ltmak  C.  Dba- 
PBB,  the  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  series  of 
p<^ular  volumes,  to  be  illustrated  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art  of  wood  engraving,  descriptive  of 
the  history  and  biography  of  the  Great  West. 
I  They  will  embrace  the  lives  of  Boone,  Clark,  Sit- 
ver,  Robertson,  K^ton,  Crawford,  Brady,  Wclxel, 
Lewis,  Shelby,  the  Campbells,  and  other  pioneers 
who  settled  the  Western  Valleys.  They  will  com- 
mence the  preparation  of  the  series,  and  produce 
the  volumes  as  rapidly  4is  possible,  after  Mr.  Los- 
sing  shall  have  completed  his  elaborate  and  fully 
illustrated  History  of  the  War  of  1812-15,  now  in 
hand,  and  for  which  he  has  obtained  much  valuaUs 
original  material  from  Mr.  Draper's  Western  Col- 
lection. In  the  mean  while  a  Life  ofDanui  9eem 
will  be  completed  and  issued,  probably  at  die  eloss 
of  autouB  or  early  in  the  ensuing  winter. 
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CHILDHOOD. 

TWO  PATHS  IN  LIFE. 
T^H  E  S  E  contraaled  pictu  res  fur- 
*   nish  texts  for  a  whole  volume 
of  sermons  upon  human  life  and 
destiny.  The  Child  stands  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  and  he  may 
run  through  in  succession  all  the 
phases  depicted  in  either  series  of 
portraits.   The  essential  elements 
ofeither  course  of  development  lie 
alike  in  those  smooth  features. 
Which  shall  be  actually  realized 
depends  mainly  upon  the  influ- 
ences brought  to  bear  upon  him 
from  without.     A  few  years  of 
graining  in  our  schools  upon  the 
one  hand,  or  in  the  streets  upon 
the  other,  will  make  all  the  differ- 
ence, in  the  Youth,  between  the 
characters  that  stand  opposed  to 
each  other  in  these  opposite  pic- 
tures.  A  youth  of  study  and  train- 
ing in  a  few  years  moulds  the  line- 
■  araents  of  the  face  into  the  resem- 
blance of  the  first  picture  of  Man- 
hood ;  while,  by  a  law  equally  in- 
evitable, idleness  and  dissipation 
bring  out  all  the  lower  animal  fac- 
ulties, which  reveal  themselves  in 
the  depressed  forehead,  the  hard 
eyebrow,  the  coarse  mouth,  and 
the  thickened  neck  of  the  oppo- 
site picture.     The  short-boy,  and 
roway,  and  blackleg,  if  he  escaped 
the  state  prison  and  the  gallows, 
passes,  as  he  reaches  the  confines 
of  Middle  Age,  into  the  drunken 
loafer,  sneaking  around  the  prog- 
shop  in  the  chance  of  securing  a 
treat  from  some  one  who  knew 
him  in  his  flush  days ;  while  he 
who  has  chosen  the  other  path,  as 
he  passes  the  "  raid  jouYney  of 
life,"  and  slowly  descends  the 
slope  toward  Age,  grows  daily 
richer  in  the  love  and  esteem  of 
those  around  him  ;  and  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  family  that  gather  about 
his  hearth,  lives  over  again  his 
happy  youth  and  earnest  man- 
hood.   W  hat  a  different  picture  is 
presented  in  the  fate  of  nim  who 
nas  chosen  the  returnless  down- 
ward path,  another  and  almost  the 
last  stage  of  which  is  portrayed  in 
the  companion  sketch  of  Age. 
The  shadows  deepen  as  he  de- 
scends the  hill  of  life.     He  has 
been  successively  useless,  a  pest, 
and  a  burden  to  society,  and  when 
he  dies  there  is  not  a  soul  to  w^ish 
that  his  life  had  been  prolonged. 
Two  lives  like  these  lie  in  possi- 
bility enfolded  within  every  infant 
bom  into  the  world. 
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Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  51   C anal-street ^  New   Yorky  and  dratan  by  Voigt 
from  acttud  articles  of  Costume, 


Figure  1.— Promenade  Costume. 
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THE  distinguishing  featiires  which  marked  the 
prevailing  styles  for  Cloaks  during  the  past 
winter — yokes  and  box-plaited  skirts — still  remain 
favorites.  They  are,  however,  modified  by  being 
cut  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lower  portion  of  the 
skirt  falls  with  great  fullness.  That  which  we  il- 
lustrate this  month  is  quite  unique.  It  is  composed 
of  Napoleon  blue  satin.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in 
the  cut  and  great  depth  of  the  cape,  which  occupies 
nearly  one  half  of  the  length  of  the  back.  From  the 
centre,  which  is  left  in  a  decided  point,  arches 
spring  boldly  to  the  sides,  and  from  thence  to  the 
breast ;  the  points  thus  formed  being  terminated  with 
rich  tassels.  The  skirt,  box-plaited  behind  into  a 
concealed  yoke,  is  plain  in  front,  the  arm-holes  be- 
ing covered  with  flaps  ornamented  with  drop  but- 
tons upon  the  reXr  sides.  The  whole  garment  is 
elaborately  ornamented  with  needle-work. — In  re- 
gard to  the  materials  for  Cloaks,  cloths  are  most 
extensively  used.  Satins  dispute  the  favor  which 
has  been  hitherto  accorded  to  velvets,  which  they 
seem  to  be  gradually  displacing.  In  richness  and 
elaboration  of  ornament,  cloaks  will  exceed  even 
those  of  last  year.  Every  thing  at  present  seems  to 
indicate  that  furs,  those  especially  of  a  costly  char- 
acter, will  be  a  favorite  trimming. — The  Dress  is 
of  damask  silk,  of  which  the  richest  fabrics  are  dis- 
played in  profusion.  The  skirt  is  made  in  flounces 
alternately  wide  and  narrow,  of  which  the  number 
is  2eft  to  the  discretion  of  the  wearer. — The  Bonnet 
is  of  light  blue  satin,  having  a  soft  crown,  and  is 
trimmed  with  marabout  feathers. 

The  Chemisette,  Cap,  and  Sleeve  require  but 
few  words  in  explanation  of  the  illustrations.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  they  are  en  suite.  Through 
the  fulling  which  borders  the  centre-piece  of  the  cap 
is  passed  a  ribbon,  which  terminates  in  a  three- 
looped  knot.  Similar  nceuds  ornament  each  of  the 
other  pieces  of  lace.    The  sleeve  is  in  like  manner 


F..^' 


enriched  by  a  ribbon  passing  through  the  lace  ai  ihfc 
wrist.  The  laces  illustrated  are  Valenciennes,  bai 
Maltese,  or  any  other  fabric,  may  be  similarly  bak- 
ioned. 


Figure  2. — Chemisette. 


Figure  4.— Sleeve. 
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